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For the Companion. 
UNCLE JACK. 
. By Louise Chandler Moulton, 

“What young bears most boys are!”’ said my 
Uncle Jack, watching his oldest hope pushing 
his sister in the swing so vigorously that she al- 
most fell out, and then pulling one side of the 
rupe at a time, making her fairly dizzy with 
swaying from side to side, while she alternately 
screamed and entreated. 

*«Just about the sume, all of them,” Uncle 
Jack went on. “Talk about boyish chivalry, I 
never found it, especially toward a boy’s own 
kith and kin. There may be some Highland 
Marys with juvenile adorers, but nine times 
out of ten a boy would rather frighten a girl 
than kiss her. My John, here, ’s just a specimen. 
Come here, sir,’ raising his voice. “Do you 
want to hear a story about the days when I was 


| just such another cub as yourself ?” 


This suggestion brought John and his sister 
both in from the swing. When Uncle Jack be- 
gan to “spin a yarn,” as he often called it, all 
the family were sure to want to be present at 
its unravelling. 

“You see,” he began, ‘‘my sister Nelly wasn’t 
my sister at all; but it was all the same, as far 
as my fecling for her went. When I was only 
three years old my mother’s, best friend died, 
and left Nelly, a little, wailing, two-months-old 
baby, to my mother’s care. Her father had been 
killed before she was born, in a railroad acci- 
dent, so there was no one but my mother to sce 

' t@ her; and she brought the little thing home 

d adopted ber, thankful! enough, for though 

2 had four good stout boys, of whom I was the 

ingest, there was never a girl in the family 

Nelly came. 

“We all loved her, as she grew older. She 
was a pretty little blossom as you would want 
to see, with her cyes as blue as the violets on 
south slope in May, and her hair like ycllow gold 
spun into glittering threads. She had a funny 
little rose-bud of a mouth, too, and the daintiest 
little figure—well-made all through, and no mis- 
take about it. 

“f think I loved her, if any thing, better than 
the rest did, considering that she was nearer my 
age, and so we were more continually together; 
but, bless you, there wasn’t any chivalry in it. 
It didn’t keep me from painting her doll’s face 
black, or hiding its shoes, or from listening 
when she was talking with her girl cronies, and 
then bursting out among them, and yelling their 
choicest secrct *o the four winds. 

“I would h: -c knocked any boy down, from 
the time I was big enough to use my fists, who 
{had said a saucy word to Nelly; but [ said plen- 

ty ofthem, myself. I believe liked to tease her 
for the sake of hearing her beg me not to; just 
as I’ve seen you tease your sister a hundred 
times, Master John. 

“You would think she would have hated 
me; but that’s one curious thing about girls 
and women, they don’t always hate where you 
would naturally expect them to; and Nelly 
cared a good deal more about me than [ de- 
eerved. She seemed to be proud of me, because 
I was a great strong, roystering fellow, and she 
never bore malice for any of the tricks I served 

her. 

“I laave wondered many a time since how I 
could have had the heart to torment her, for she 
never once tried to revenge herself on me, nor 
cun I recollect her ever being angry with me. 
When I got myself into dissrace with parents or 
teachers, it was always her gentle voice which 
pleaded for me, and hard enough folks found it 
to say no to her, whether it was the violet eyes 
und spun gold hair, or a little winning, coaxing 
way she had. 

“When I was fourteen and Nelly was cleven 
we went one day to a huckleberry picnic. We 
had great fun all the afternoon, and stayed a 
yood deal later than we meant to, so that it was 
almost dark when we started to gohome. We 
had two miles to walk, and the first half of the 





distance our way lay with the rest of the compa- 
ny. I had got well stirred up by the general 
merriment, and wasn’t half satisfied with the 
frolic ending there. 

“Nelly, I remembered afterwards, was very 
quiet, and seemed tired. She was a delicate lit- 
tle thing, any way, and got worn out with fa- 
tigue or excken. ent a yyod deal sooper thin: 
most of her mates. Finally our road torned. oF 
away from the rest, and led through a Jong pine 
wood. As we went on under the thick trees it 
grew darker and darker, aud Nelly cuddled up 
closer to my side. 

“You'd have thought that at fourteen I was 
old cnough for chivalry, and that sort of thing, 
if I was ever going to be; but nota bit of it—I 
was just a great, strong, rollicking boy, with 
some heart, to be sure, but liking fun better 
than any thing, and headstrong and inconsider- 
ate to an extent which I am ashamed to remem- 
ber. Full still of unexhausted animal spirits, 
and as I said, not half satisfied with the frolic I 
had had, I began, in default of other amuse- 
fment, to tease Nelly. 

“J told her a ghastly story or two, and then I 
would rush away from her among the thick 
trees, as if in pursuit of something, and come 
back again to her side, in a few minutes. I 
wanted her to scream after me, but she didn’t. 
She was s0 still that I actually thought she 
didn’t care; and after awhile I zrew vexed be- 
cause I couldn’t vex her, and make her implore 
me to stay with her, and confess her dependence 
upon me. 

“At last, when we were about a third of a 
mile from home, a path led through the woods, 
branching off from the main path on which we 
were, to the farm where my greatest crony lived. 
I thought of something I wanted to say to him. 
Here was a chance to tease Nelly well—let her 
sce whether she was just as comfortable without 
me us with me. , 

“You look at me as if you didn’t believe I 
could have been such a brute; but I was, and 
what is more, I did not at all realize at the time 
that I was doing any harm. That Nelly would 
have a little scare, and hurry home somewhat 
faster than usual, was the most I apprehended; 
so I said, with a sort of boyish swagger,— 

“It just occurs to me that there is something 
I want to say to Hal Somers, und we are so near 
home now that you won’t be afraid, so I'll just 
branch off there. Tell mother I had supper 
enough at the picnic, and she needn’t wait for 
me.’ 

“It was too dark to look at Nelly, or perhaps 
her white face, sad and fri;htencd as I know it 
must have been, would have turned me from my 
purpose. She did not speak one word, and I 
struck off ata tearing pace through the woods. 
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“By the time I had reached IIal Somers’ place 
I began to get sobered down a little, and to feel 
somewhat uncomfortable ubout what I had 
done. I had to wait a few minutes before I 
could see him, but I did my errand briefly, and 
it was not more than an hour after I had left 
Nelly before I, myself, was at home. I found 
Ingtl thee poh, looking ont anxiously. 

: ae ghid" you’vé cothe, children,’ -stré 
cried, when she heard foutsteps, and then, 
as I drew nearer, ‘Why, Jack, where is Nelly? 

“Here, I suppose,” I answered, trying to face 
the music boldly. ‘I left her about an hour ago 
in the woods, where the path branches off to go 
to Hal Somers’, and she had nothing to do but 
to come straight home.’ 

«¢You left Nelly in the woods, an hour ago!’ 
my mother cried, in a tone which made my heart 
stand still, anid then turn over with a great leap. 
And then she sprang by me like some wild crea- 
ture, and called through the darkness to my fa- 
ther to come with his lantern, quick, quick, for 
Nelly had been alone in the dark woods for an 
hour. 

“Instantly, as it seemed to me, my father and 
my oldest brother were following mother along 
the woodland path, and I stole after them, feeling 
like a second Cain. Itwas but a very few min- 
utes before wecame up to Nelly, for there she was, 
just where I left her. She had sunk to the 
ground, and was half sitting there, her back 
leaning against a tree beside the path. The 
light from the lantern flashed on her face, a face 
white and sct as death, but with the wide-open 
eyes glaring fearfully into the dark beyond. 

“twas my mother who touched her first; and 
felt to see whether her heart had stopped beat- 
ing. 

“Ig she dead?’ my father asked, huskily. 

“‘T don’t know. It seems to me I can feel the 
yery faintest throb, but I cannot tell until we 
get her home. If she isn’t dead, I am afraid 
she is worsc—frightened out of her senses, for- 
ever.’ 

“Then father and William made preparations 
to carry her. I asked, timidly, if I could help. I 
think none of them had noticed before that 1 
was there. 

“You! my father said, with such concen- 
trated scorn and wrath in his voice as I cannot 
describe; and then mother said, more mildly, 
but so sadly it was worse than any anger,— 

“No, I trusted her to you once. I supposed 
you loved her.” 

“So Tsaw them move off, carrying her between 
them, and | followed after like an outcast, until 
it occurred to me that, at least, I could call a 
physician. So I flew by them like the wind, and 
off on the road to town. By some singular good 
fortune, if we ought not always to say Provi- 















dence and never fortune, before I had gone forty 
rods I met Dr. Greene, who was coming in our 
direction to visit a patient. So 1 had him with 
me on the door-stone when they brought Nelly 
in. 

“T did not dare to go into the room where they 
carried her; but I waited outside in an agony 
which punished me already for my sin. At last 
my mother had pity on me and looked out. 

“ ‘She is not dead, Juck,’ she said, ‘but she is 
still insensible, and until she is restored to con- 
sciousness there is no telling what the result will 
be.’ 

“Then an awful terror came oycr me, which T 
cannot put into words. Whut if she died, or 
what if she never had her reason again?) Who 
in that house would ever bear to look at me?_ 
When Cain had murdered his brother he had to 
go forth alone—what was left for me, another 
Cain, but to go also alone into the world? 

“We lived nine miles away from a scaport 
town from which whaling vessels were continu- 
ally starting, and it came into my mind that I 
might ship on board one for a three years’ 
cruise; and, by the time it was over, the folks at 
home might have learned to forzive me for be- 
ing in the world. So off through the night I 
hurried. 

“How strangely our ways seem made ready 
for us, often, in the great moments, big with 
fate, of our lives! I found a whaler which was 
to sail in the early morning, a captain disap- 
pointed in one of his zreen hands, whose place I 
could have, and before I had been half an hour 
in the town my bargain was made, I had been 
fitted out with necessnries, and I went into # 
tavern to Write & NOty to my mother. 

“A stranze, incoherent note it was; but it told 
her where I was gone and why, and begged her, 
whatever came,'to forgive her boy, who loved 
her, and who might never sce her again. 

“Never mind about the Jong, long days, and 
weeks, and months which followed—the empty 
hours, of solemn nights and gusty days, during 
which I was face to face with my own soul. 

“Of course before a week had gone by I was 
sorry enough for the rash step I had taken. It 
seemed to me I could not live for three years 
and not know what had become of Nelly. I 
would have gone barefoot to the ends of the 
earth to find out about her, but I could not walk 
the sea. Iwas growing so wild with grief and 
anxiety that I sometimes think I should have 
walked overboard some night, and so ended all 
my pain for this world, if Providence had not, 
raised me up a friend in my need. Only a com- 
mon sailor, and a man whose strange history I 
never knew—but a gentleman and a scholar, in 
whose locker were Milton, and Shakespeare, and 
Don Quixotte. 

“T had studied pretty well at school; and was 
rather forward than otherwise, for a boy of four- 
teen; and I have sometimes thought no course of 
study in any school would have been so much 
to me ns was the entire absence of frivolous and 
worthless literature, and the constant compan- 
ionship of these great minds. Besides these, I 
read daily in my pocket Testament; and I owed 
a great deal also to the instructions and expla- 
nations of the friend who was, as it has always 
seemed to me, God’s especial gift to my needs, 

“Our voyage appeared destined, at first, to be 
a highly successful one; but just as we were 
nearly ready to return, we encountcred a storm 
which strewed the sea with wrecks. We saw our 
vessel go down, but we were fortunate enough 
to escape in our boats; my friend and I, and 
two or three more, were with the second mate in 
his boat, and we were soon separated from the 
others. We made land on a fruitful island, peo 
pled by savages who were not unfriendly, but it 
was many months before, at last, we got away 
in an East Indiaman, and while we were on the 
island my friend had died suddenly, leaving un- 
told the story of his life. 

“ will not enter into the particulars of my re- 
turn home—how from port to port and ship to 
ship I made my way, until at length, after five 
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years of absence, I sizhted the well-known land- 
marks of the old town from whence I had em- 
barked. 

“How familiar it all looked to me! I knew 
every ficld through which the homeward road 
led, and I walked the nine miles between the 
town and my father’s farm in the night, as I had 
done before. It was three o’clock of a Septem- 
Der morning when I reached the old place, and 
I had nearly two hours to wait before there were 
any signs of life about it. For now, after all 
these years, I had not the courage to summon 
them from their rest. How I passed those wait- 
ing hours, divided betwixt hope and fear, you 
can guess. I lived over in them all the tortur- 
ing anxietics of the last five years. Was Nelly 
dead or alive? Should I ever see my mother 
again? What had changed, while the old house 
among the trees had stood so still? 

“At last I heard a sound. <A door opened, 
and my mother, who of old always used to be 
the first to move, looked out. Her hair was 
white, and her thin cheeks were pale; but I 
knew the kind eyes that looked forth to meet the 
morning, and should have known them despite 
any amount of change. I sprang forward to 
greet her. 

“ ‘Mother,’ I said. She knew my voice and 
turned toward me, trembling. 

“‘O, Jack, Jack! I thought you were dead 
long ago. O my boy, my own boy!’ 

“And her arms were round my neck, her ten- 
der lips were kissing me; and so she drew me 
in, into peace, shelter, home. 

“ ‘And Nelly?’ I asked, half afraid to call the 
name. 

“ ‘Nelly is well. O, if you had but waited to 
see. She was ill for awhile, but no serious harm 
came to her; and, instead, it was my own boy 
who went away to break my heart.’ 

“ ‘And has come back to heal it,’ I cried, grow- 
ing bold and merry with my relief and joy. 

“By this time the rest heard ug, and came to 
the scene—father, brothers, and last of all, Nel- 
ly, such a beautiful Nelly of sweet sixteen, ten 
times fairer and brighter than my brightest 
memories of her, and all ready to forgive me, 
and make much of me. 

_ “Then was when the chivalry began. Then 
I was ready enough to fetch and carry for Miss 
Nelly of the violet eyes and the spun-gold hair.”” 

“Q,” said John, laughing, “then when a fel- 
‘low is nineteen he can be chivalrous to his own 
gister?” 

“Very likely he can,” Uncle Jack’ answered, 
“put my experience doesn’t prove it; for I be- 
gan to be glad, very soon indeed, that Nelly was 
only my adopted sister, after all It was a good 
while before 1 got my courage up to ask her 
whether she would trust herself to ine on the 
long home stretch through life. Be sure that I 
promised her, if she would, that I’d never leave 
‘her in any dark places.” 

"And what did she say ?” 

“OQ, I mustn’t tell her secrets. Go and ask 
her. There she comes, with her first grandchild 
in her arms. Her hair isn’t spun-gold now, she 
says, but it looks to me just as it used to look; 
and I know her eyes arc blue violets; and though 
I cali-her ‘mother,’ with the rest of yeu, when 


you #re all round, there is never a night that I 
-den’t say to her, before she goes to sleqp, ‘God 


bless you, Nelly 
—_o»—__—_ 
PILLOWS OF STONE. 

“Rock” and “stone” do not suggest such rug- 
‘ged and chcerless ideas in the East as they do 
here. “The shadow of a great rock in a weary 
Jand” to an Oriental mind conveys an idea of 
exceeding comfort, refreshment and safety. The 
sense and thought of coolness connected with a 
rock or stone by the Eastern people is implied in 
nearly all their descriptions. Rev. Dr. 8. C. 
Robinson, in one of his recent letters from the 
East to the Christian Union, says: 

‘A word may be said about the hardship of 
‘stone pillows, and about this eastern habit of 
sleeping. The climate throughout all Southern 
‘Palestine is not only warm, but sunshine tends 
‘peculiarly and. excessively to sun-stroke. It 
‘drives to drowsiness almost irresistibly. When- 
‘ever one of the natives has an hour of waiting, 
he invariably sleeps, as the readiest method of 
disposing of his time. In the parable, those un- 
fortunate virgins may seem exccedingly com- 
monplace, who fell asleep when a wedding was 
on the way. I admit they were foolish to sleep 
even until the cry was heard, ‘Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh.’ But they did just what most 
people do when kept under pressure in these re- 
gions. 

“Then, as for conveniences, you are to re- 
member that a stone has these two advantages: 
itis generally cool, and itis free from vermin, 
and furthermore, it is almost the only thiny for 
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No stock of old trees, no fallen trunks remain 
in this country; these, and such things, are gath- 
ered at once for firewood. There are no hillocks 
or grecn grass. And when you recall the sort 
of head covering to be worn by all who desire to 
avoid dizziness and danger, that is to say, cither 
a turban or the folds of a thick band of muslin 
around the temples, you will perceive that even 
in the historic instance of Bethel, Joseph did not 
have so terribly hard a time of it as would at 
first sight appear. His pillow was on his head, 
and a. cool fragment of rock made him no mean 
bolster.” 





DON'T TELL IT. 


Your neighbor’s name, 
Or your friend’s fair fame, 
And what befell it, 
In deed or ore a: 
‘You may have 
Yet peay don’t tell it! 


If kept within, 
This rumored sin 
May prove a bubble; 
If told again, 
Like thriving grain, 
'Twill soon grow double! 


* Instead of p ace, 
If strife increase, 
Then try and quell it; 
Think what you will, 
Of or ill, 
ut pray don’t tell it. 
—+or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
AFTER NEW YEAR’S. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
, You must know we are not rich in this world’s 
goods. Father keeps a small grocery, and moth- 
er and I keep house. It is a very small house, 
painted red—but not an offensive red at all— 
prettily relieved by the greenest of green win- 
dow-blinds. Father has been trying for years 
to buy it; the greatest ambition of his heart, 
next to seeing me a good scholar, being to own 
‘a house. 
The store juts out on the corner; stands all by 
itself, though there is a communicating door 
from the house. 


, Mother is not very strong, but she is always 


busy. Did ever you know mother hands that 
were not busy?\ Just as surely as heart and 
smiles are full of sweetness, the hands are full 
of work. She and I are just like two sisters. 
Granny Winslow, who comes here sometimes, 
says it does her old heart good to hear us laugh 
and chat together. Poor old dame, she drove 
her only child from her side for every trifling 
misdemeanor, never sparing the rod, and the 
consequence is, that the girl, glad to getaway 
from home, has gone to a distant cit*\ and 
works ina factory, happier there than by her 
mother’s side. The love has been chilled out of 
her, mother says. 

But I was going to toll you of our New Year’s 
presents. 

Ihappen to know May Golding. She is the 
doctor’s daughter, and just a year younger than 
Iam. We have taken a great fancy to each 
other! Fancy? Indeed, I think it is real love; 
at least I know it is on my side, and I hope it is 
on hers, 

Two or three weeks before the holidays, May 
confided to me her little secrets. As we walked 
along the village street, she took me to the shop 
windows. The first was @ jewellers, and she 
directed my attention to a ruby velvet case, in 
which laid a gold thimble. It was the loveliest 
gold thimble I ever saw in my life! Little tiny 
leaves and flowers were wrought round the rim, 
and under that the fine metal shone like flakes 
of sunlight. 

“That is for mamma,” she said. “Not long 
ago my Uncle George gave me ten dollars, and 
I have been saving up every cent I could get 
since. Don't you think she will be pleased?” 

Of course I thought so, but I fear there was 
an ugly feeling in my heart; it might be called 
envy. I struggled against it, though, but when 
she took me to the next shop, and displayed 
another prospective yift,—a lace collar, of exqui- 
site design,—I quite broke down, and the collars, 
and fans, and parasols danced about in all di- 
rections, through the trembling mist in my poor 
foolish eyes. 

“Mamma has often spoken of that set,’’ said 
May, in an ecstasy of delight, “and she little 
thinks that she will getit, I[know. Then I have 
worked such loycly slippers for papa, and a Jit- 
tle red pincushion for his vest pocket, and a 
watch-case, and, why!”’—she turngd suddenly 
upon me—“‘Sady Ingals, you are crying.” 

“Nonsense!” I said, but with such a ghost of 
a little quavering lanzh! 

“But you arc! There’s a tear escaped jail, 
and is running straight down your nose. Why, 
dear me! What can it be for?” 

“Tt? s just for silliness,” said I, almost sobbing, 
“and envy, and every other bad feeling thatI 


elevating one’s head, which can easily be found. | ought to be ashamed of myself for harboring. 











Twas thinking how I wished I could 
make my dear mother a fine present; just one 
fine one, that would cost something. But we 
are not able. Your father is a rich man; mine 
is a poor one.”’ 

May was silent for a moment. 

“Your mother is a sweet little mother,” she 
said, at last, “and ought to have one of the pret- 
tiest presents that can be thought of. O dear! 
if you only had a rich uncle!” 

“T have a rich uncle,” said I, “but what good 
does he do me? He lives hundreds of miles 
away, and never, or very seldom, writes to us, 
or, I suppose, thinks of us.”” 

“And do you never write to him?” 

“No, indeed. I don’t believe he thinks there’s 
a poor Sarah Ingals in existence,” I replied—her 
suggestion awakening new thoughts and impuls- 
es. “If we were rich, I suppose he would re- 
member me at holiday times.” 

“But my dear child,” exclaimed May, with 
the air of forty and the wisdom of fourteen, “you 
can’t expect him to remember you if you don’t 
take any pains to get remembered. Now if I 
were you, I’d sit down and tell him just how it 
is, and how much you want to make your dear 
mother—his own sister, mind—at least one pret- 
ty present. I shouldn’t wonder if he sent you 
five or ten dollars.” 

“May Golding, I wouldn’t do it for the world!” 
I cried, indignantly. ‘What! do you suppose 
I’d cringe to a rich man and ask him a favor? 
He ought to remember us of his own accord.” 

“But he don’t,” said May, sententiously, “and 
Yd make him,” she added, pressing her pretty 
little lips together. “Why, it seems so funny! 
My Uncle George writes to me every month, and 
I’m always sure of a splendid present at the hol- 
iday time. But haven’t you got any thing to 
give?” 

“Only some miserable little tidies,” said I, 
choking aguin, “and a few other insignificant 
thingse But then,” I added, with a little ting- 
ling of pleasure, “mother will value them just 
as much as she would finer gifts, only Ido so 
want to give her something handsome.” 

All the way home May’s suggestion followed 
me. “Write a letter to Uncle Walter,” some- 
thing said, like a little fairy voice buzzing just 
inside my car. 

By the time I reached my room, the plan did 
not seem so contemptible. After all, there could 
be no harm, supposing, even, he never noticed 
the letter. 

As I opened the drawers, a photograph of my- 
self stared ine in the face. Curiously enough, 
that decided me, I tgok out the, picture, sat 
dwn at my little table with pen, ink and paper, 
and in ten minutes had written a simple little Iet- 
ter, in which I enclosed my photograph. Isealed 
it guiltily, like a culprit, and waited till I had a 
good opportunity, ang posted it myself. 

It would bring an answer, if any notice was 
taken of it. in three days. How strangely I 
felt in the interim! How I frequented the shop 
windows! Suppose, only suppose that he should 
send me fen dollars! It almost took my breath 
away to think of it. Ihad never had much 
over a dollar of my own in my life, and even the 
little I had possessed, I had been obliged to use 
for necessary purposes. 

Mother and father both noticed that I was 
more quiet than usual. Sometimes, when [ kept 
shop for father for a few moments, amid the 
mingled odors of cheese, salt fish and damp su- 
gar, I forgot to give change, and, indeed, my 
thoughts were strangely perturbed during those 
eventful days. 

At Inst the time came. I went to the office. 
No letter. The next day I was more fortunate. 
A large white envelope was handed me, post- 
marked New York. How my heart beat! A 
curious sensation came over me. Outside the 
door I opened the letter. Yes, there was money 
there; five or ten dollars, I felt quite sure. I 
walked home on air, my cheeks glowing, my 
heart bumping against my side. I gained my 
room, took out the bills without daring to look 
at them, and read, as follows: 

Dear Nrece,—Reccived your letter, and thank 
you for it. Never write much, myself. I en- 
clos- with pleasure some money for presents. 
You are a good, thoughtfu girl, Iam sure. 

Affectionately, INCLE WALTER. 

And what had my venture brought me? Could 
[believe my sight? Two fresh, crisp bills, each 
one with the figure 50 staring me in the face! 

What! A hundred dollars? All for me, to 
buy presents with. The bills fell from my hands, 
and I burst into tears of pure joy, and sobbed 
like a baby. What would not a hundred dol- 
Jars buy ?” 

I went out that afternoon, utterly reckless. I 
spent fifty dollars, and I fancy I spent them 
well. I know there was one good piece of white 
cotton cloth, that [knew mother was wishing 
for. The other fifty—well, on onc or two ovca- 
sions, I had heard my father say that he could 
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do nicely if he had only fifty dollars clear cash, 
On New Year’s Eve I put it in his stocking, ina 
cunning little envelope. 

So on New Year’s Eve, when they thought me 
sound asleep, I crept down stairs with my goods, 
and ranged them around everywhere. Whata 
sight it was, to be sure! Such a love of a break- 
fast shawl! A silver thimble in a fine case! A. 
pretty pattern for adress! Two or three sets of 
collars and cuffs! A delicate little dre 
some gloves, handkerehie’s and stocking 
the mighty web of snowy cloth! 

Need I tell you what a scene ensued on the 
following morning? How I was sed, and 
cried over, and blessed, and made a little queen 
of all thatday? How father seemed to be as 
happy as if his fifty dollars had changed to a 
thousand? 

You see I am telling my story after New 
Year’s, for I love to look back and think of it. 

Muy asked me if I got any thing for myself. 
Why, bless you, I never dreamed of such a thing. 

—_——_+e—__—_. 


For the Companion. 
SARAH. 


In two Cuaprers.—Cnar. II. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

In the course of a week Mr. Darius: wok up his: 
abode at the farm, and I must admit that he 
managed exceedingly well, and was kind to us 
all, insisting that grandma should remain, al* 
though she offered to go to her own kindred. 

And yet, somchow, I mistrusted him from the 
first. Why, I could not have told, and perhaps, 
after all, the feeling I had was only jealousy at 
seeing him in my dear master’s place. 

He scemed fond of Willie—over-fond, as I 
thought,—at least he made too much show of it. 
But sometimes he would sit and watch him with 
a look which said, as plain as a look could, “On- 
ly that little lad between me and my brether’s 
fortune.” However, I could not quarrel with a. 
Jook, and grandma thought the man perfection,, 
so I kept my suspicions to myself. 

He had been with us a year or more, when he 
announced his intention of visiting his cousin 
in Scotland, and proposed to take Willie with 
him. I objected, saying that he was too young: 
to go away from home. 

“T think the boy might be trusted with his 
uncle,” srid he. “Willic, whatdo you say about. 
it? Would you like to see the wonders of Edin- 
boro’ town?” 

“That I would,” said Willic;, “but I weuld: 
like my Sarah to go with me.’” 

“What! not large enough w, travel without 
your nurse,” said his. uncle, tauntingly. “TL 
thought you more of @ man.” . 

At this Willie’s cheeks flushed. ‘“Indeedi, £ 
could go all by myself, but I wanted my Sarak 
to see the fine sights, too, But I will bring you 
a shawl, Sarah,—a real, beautiful McGregor 
plaid.” 

So it was decided he should go, and I pack: 
his little trank without another word. 

I bade him good-by at the door, and then stole 
up to the gable window to get a last look at 
him. What made him do it, I never could di- 
vine, but, just as the wagon went out tho gate, 
the little lad turned his head, looked straight up 
to me at the window, and kissed his hand. 

+ I thought we should hear from him im the 
course of a week, but no letter came, and grand- 
ma said he was too busy to write, and I tried to 
think so too, thouzh J knew it wasn’t a bit like 
him; but when another week passed and no Ict- 
ter, I felt certain that he was either sick or dead. 

At last a line came from his uncle, saying, “I 
shall be at Surry in the five o’clock train, Fri- 
day. Let John meet me.” 

“He says J, not we,” said I to grandma. 

“It’s an oversight, child,” said she. “Don’t 
worry 80.” 

But it was not an oversight, for at the ap- 
pointed time Mr. Darius came, and came alone. 
Tie seemed greatly agitated,sand looked like a 
ghost. 

“What have you done with Willie?” said I. 

“{ wish I had never taken him,” said he. 

“Where is he?” said I. 

“In the cemetery at Edinboro’,” said he, and 
then he explained to us how Willie had taken 
small pox, which was raging in the quarter of 
the city where his cousins, the Mowrys lived, 
and they had been oblized to bury him the 
day, When I begged for some messaye or token, 
he said there was none, for Willie had been un- 
conscious almost from the first. And that was 
all I could learn from him, for he tried to avoid 
the subject, and once he burst out, as cross as. 
you please,— 

“Be quiet, girl; you’re enough to drive a man 
crazy with your questions.” 

So, after that, I asked no more, for where was 
the usc? At least, not then, though that was 
not the end of the matter, for who should come 
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to visit u3, by-and-by, but the Scotch cousin, 
Rob Mowry, himself. Of courscit would ill have 
hesvetned me, being only a servant irl, to make 
conversation with my betters; but hchad a free, 
pleasaut way with him, so when he began in- 
quiring about the farm, and the dairy, and the 
like, took the liberty to speak on the subject 
nearest my heart. 

“The place is thriving,” said I; “never more 
sothan since the young master was taken away.” 

“Yes, [was sorry to hear of the wee laddic’s 
death,” said he, 

“Then, may be, you weren’t at home when he 
fied 2”? 

“\thame? How’s that?” 

“Surely, it was at your house he died?” 

“My hoose! Mow could that be, when ho was 
never so much as inside it in a’ his life?” 

When le said that, I felt all goose-flesh from 
head to foot, but I had no chance to say more, 
for Mr. Darius, who may be had his own rea- 
saving that Blacknose had swallowed a potato 
the wrong way, and would choke to death if she 

Afterwards I put a bold ace on the matter, and 
asked him, didn’t he say Willie died athis Cous- 
in Mowry’s, in Edinboro’ ?” 

“No, foolish girl—it was in Liverpool,” and 
then he remarked to his cousin, laughing, “Her 
notions of geography are not very distinct.” 

“She seems a clever lass, though,” I heard 
Mr. Mowry say, as I was leaving the room. 

“Yes, much too clever,” thought I to myself, 
“to be outwitted in this way.” And from that 
time I watched Mr. Darius like a detective. Not 
aword or a look escaped me, but although he 

daily grew more morose and irritable, it was 
iung before I found any further clue to the mys- 
tery. 

Meanwhile the Scotch cousin departed, and we 
were left by ourselves. 

One evening, when I was sitting by the fire, 
drying to forget my sad thoughts in reading, Mr. 
Darius caine into the kitchen. ‘A horrible 
uizht,” exclaimed he, for the rain was dashing 
against the windows, and the wind was ray’ 
tearfully. 

“Yes, sir,” said I, “especially for them that 
have un unquict conscience.” 

“Whatdo you mean by that?” 

“O, nothing, only I suppose there are such in 
the world.” 

“1 suppose so. ‘What book have you there? 
ome, read to me a little while. Any thing’s 
aetier than listening to the racket outside.” 

“May be you'd not find the book entertaining, 
sir, It’s asad tale about a cruel uncle who or- 
dered two little enildren carried to a darksome 
wood and murdered, that he might have their 
property. But the murderers’ hearts failed them, 
and they left the poor things to wander about 
by themselves. So they died, and the robins 
covered thenmwith leaves.” 

“Look here, girl,” cried Mr. Darius, “do you 
maine I don’t understand your hints and sus- 
ricions? You think IT murdered Willie, don’t 
rou? Well, let me tell you, you are greatly mis- 
aken. For any thing I know, he is alive and 
vell this minute. There—put that in your pipe 
nd smoke it.” 

Then he flung out of the room, and I saw him 
40 more that night, but when, the next day, I 
tesourht him to tell me the truth, he said, “I 
was only fooling you.” 

so I was more wretched than before, not 
towing what to believe. But if I was misera- 
ue, so was he, and at last he fuirly fretted him- 
elf into s fever. He was always nervous and 
tured if his head did but ache, but now he went 
eyond any thing I had ever seen before. 

“QO, Sarah, do you think I’m going to dic?” 
« said, every time I went near him, and I would 
ty to soothe and encourage him; but just the 
ame he would ask me over again,—‘‘O, Sarah, 
fo vou think I’m going to die?” 

“No doubt of it, sir,” said I, at length. 

“Thon why don't you do something? Send 
era London physi¢ian instantly. Tell John 
Jenny to start at once.” 

“Answer one question first,” 
lave you done with Willie?” 

“You care more for that child’s little finger 
han you do for my whole body,” said he, an- 
wily. 

“That’s true, sir,” said I. 

“Are you going to let me die before your 
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‘That’s as you choose. But bethink you, if 
‘ou dic, What good will all your possessions do 
rou 2”? 

“How do I know that you won’t scesert me 
then T have told you?” 

“You have my word for it.” 

“Listen, then. When [ took Willie away I 
heant to yo to Edinboro’, but while at Liverpool 
tound a large American steamer at the wharf, 
sich I -visited with the boy; out of curiosity. 
‘inding that she was about to leave, I was hur- 
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rying off, when I missed Willie, whom I last saw 
gazing at the enzine. I took one step to go in 
search of him, when old Satan put it in my head 
to leave him behind. I stepped on to the pier, 
and five minutes afterwards, the boat was steam- 
ing down the harbor.’” 

Then I got from him the name of the boat 
which was the Winona, and the captain, and 
other particulars, all of which | noted down, and 
in less than a fortnight afterwards I was myself 
on a@ steamer bound for New York. Mr. Darius 
called it a wild goose chase, going after the boy, 
but I knew that if he was in the werld alive 
could find him. 

And indeed there was less difficulty than I ex- 
pected, for our captain proved to be a good man, 
and as wise as he was good, and took the matter 
in hand as though the lost one had been his own. 
He was not long in tracing Willie to an orphan 
asylum, and from there to a family in the State 
of New Jersey, but not till he had scen me safe- 
ly on my way there, did he bid me farewell. 
May Heaven’s blessing rest on that man to the 
last day of his life. 

When I reached the house where Willie lived, 
aud made known my errand, they said the little 
lad was in the field at work, and would I step in 
while they called him; but no, I could not wait 
for that, and went to the field myself. [knew 
him in a minut-, although he had ;srown so tall, 
and stout, and sunburnt, and was in course 
working clothes, instead of the pretty suit of na- 
yy blue I last saw him wear. 

I came close behind him before I spoke. “Wil. 
lic,” said I, then. 

The color came to his check, and he turned 
his head this way and that, like a stray bird that 
hears its mother’s voice, but he did not see me. 

“Willie,” said I, again. 

Then he looked round. “My Sarah!” he cried, 
and dropping his hoe, sprang to my arn 

There is little more to tell, for the fumily who 
had taken Willie, gladly surrendered him when 
they heard his story and proved its truth, and in 
a few weeks we were back on English soil and 
In our own home. 

Mr. Darius left our premises as soon as he got 
rid of his fever, for I suppose he thought I would 
divulge every thing, but I did not, and to ie 
day no one knows his share in the busi 
though I think the Scoteh cousin had an inkling 
of it. 
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CAPTURE OF A SHARK. 

We had run throngh the “trades,” and had 
been lying beealmed for several days, when a 
breeze sprang up that promised soon to take us 
round the African Continent. 

On the following murning, soon after day- 
light, we were gratitied by the appearance of the 
first cape pigeon—the first herald of the cold lat- 
itudes we were approaching. 

This first arrival was also, strangely enough, 
the last to leave us—in fact, poor bird, it never 
did depart, either willingly or alive. All hands 
came to know it well, and never confounded it 
with any other, though dozens of its companions 
were eddying around us within the course of the 
next few days. 

Tam writing of years ago, when sailors were 
a different race from what they now are. They 
were superstitious, and loved those strange yet 
familiar birds—those little feathered friends, who. 
came to keop them company, and cheer their 
spirits during the most perilous portion of the 
voyage. 

Day after day, week after week, through storm 
and calm, fair weather and foul, for more than a 
month, these birds remained in our company. 
But when, haying doubled the cape, our ship 
began to near the hot latitudes of the Mozam- 
bique Channel, then, slowly, one by one, they 
commenced to forsake us. 

All had Jeft us—all but that one marked bird, 
the first which came. For more than a week 
after its last companion had disappeared, that 
solitary bird remained behind. The weather had 
become burning hot, yet still it would not quit 
us. 
All hands now seemed to devote unusual at- 
tention to this one lagzard. The most supe 
tious of old “shell-backs’”? began to entertain 
their extravagant opinions; one weather-beat- 
en old fellow positively affirming, that the dead 
sailor’s spirit had m ken our vessel for that 
in which he had been lost. 

We had just entered the Mozambique Channel. 
It was a calm and oppressively hot day, aud our 
pet was being fed, as usual, by one of the watch 
below, when a loud ery from the man brought 
half the ship’s company rushing aft to where 
he was seated on the taffrail. 

Poor bird! I was just in time to see it vanish 
down the hideous distended jaws of a luge 

































shark, The six gleaming rows of lancet-like 
teeth closed upon it, and our friend of many 
weeks—our first and last companion through 


the bleak regions so lately left behind—was gone! 

One cry of anguish seemed to burst from the 
whole crew, then a storm of curses at the black- 
looking, terrible monster now gliding so quictly 
in the wake of the vessel. 

“Here, Trestletree; knock off the hands!” 
roared the captain. ‘Let them stay aft to try 
and catch that shark. 

Hajf wild with excitement, all joined in the 
efforts to capture the greedy monster of the deep. 

The sturdy old boatswain flew aft with the 
shark-hook and chain; while the cook fished up 
from his harness-cask a great piece of greasy 
pork, to bait the hook, and lure our enemy to 
his destruction. A running bowline knot—all 
ready to drop over his head, and hold him fast 
under the fins—was made round the rope to 
which the ghain of the hook was attached. 

The bait was then tossed overboard, with a 
loud splash, to attract the shark’s attention; 
and eagerly every soul on board stood watching 
that dark, quiescent mass just beneath the sur- 
face, and that sinister black dorsal fin projecting 
out of the water some thirty yards astern, 

The captain and mates had each a musket, 
loaded with short pieces of brass bolt, to give an 
effective dose, if chance offered. 

Harpoon in hand, two of our best men, who 
had sailed in whalers, sat quiet but watchful on 
the taffrail, waiting till the ravenous monster 
should give them an opportunity, or be dragged 
plunging to the surface, with the strong iron 
hook in his jaws. 

The rest of our crew were standing ready, with 
the fall in their hands, behind the block on the 
spanker-boom end through which the fishing- 
rope had been rove. 

The shark had seen the bait; we thought so, 
at least, by the changed angle of that ominous 
black fin—now pointing straight on. We knew 
that he was coming when the ugly dorsal fin 
suddenly disappeared, as he sank toa safe depth 
before approaching. 

Crouching on the taffrail, the captain saw the 
monster, and warned us by whispering,— 

“Stand by, my Inds; stand by!” 

Now, it is a singular fact that, although the 
shark rushes upon his prey with inconceivable 
rapidity, he never takes bait in the same way; 
but, on the contrary, always approaches it with 
caution, swims. hesitatingly about it, and then, 
if he does bite, seizes the treacherous morsel with 
such stowness and deliberation that you cannot 
tell he is hooked except by seeing him turn on 
his side to take it, and then feeling the drag 
when he lashes round with his tail to make off. 

Suddenly up sprang the captain, and shouted, 
“Qaul away, boys; haul away! Crabs and crow- 
bars! he’s taken the bait right down!” 

It was stamp and go with those who held the 
fishing-rope, and in a second or two the shark 
was dragged to the surface. 

But now came the tug of war. It was easy 
enough to pull him through the water, but to 
get him out of it—that was the job. It could 
not be attempted until we held him with some- 
thing more than the hook. We had now got his 
ugly shovel-nose within a couple of fect of the 
surface, and the boatswain, carefully gathering 
up the running bowline, flung it down the fish- 
ing-rope, and, at the first throw, succecded in 
sinking it over the head and shoulders of our 
This other rope was now placed into a 
snatch-block. 

“Now, then, my hearties, clap on to the bow- 
line!” cried the delighted boatswain. “Haul 
with a will, and up she rises!” 

And the knot holding firmly under his fins, up 
our enemy did rise; but it was a tremendous 
struggle. Plunging and darting in every direc- 
tion, splashing and dashing, about his native el- 
ement in impotent fury, we succeeded in getting 
the whole of his head and shoulders out of the 
water, amid a perfect sea of foam raised by his 
strugules, 

Bang, bi , bang, went the muskets, and the 
k was further incommoded by several jagged 
ths of brass bolt. Then the harpooners, 
standing erect on the taffrail, used their weap- 
ons with all the strength of arm they could ex- 
ert; so that, altogether, the devourer of the cape 
pigeon was getting into rather uncomfortable 
quarters. 

All hands had now seized the bowline rope, 
an‘ the shark, despite his terrible efforts to es- 
cape, was bound to come. Ie was a tremendous- 
ly big fellow, and of the laryest specics, or he 
could never have resisted our united strength so 
Jonz. e 

“Haul, my lads; haul together!’ cried the 
captain, half wild with excitement. 

“Now then, men,’’ echoed the chicf mate, “up 
with him—up with him! Rouse him up! One 
more pull, all together?” 

Encouraged thus, the men exerted themselves 
more than ever. Still, for 1 moment, Mba sue 










































preme effort, the shark clung to his briny home. 
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“Hurrah, my boys, hurrah!” yelled the old 
boatswain. “Keep time, yer lubbers; keep time, 
and he must come! Now then; one, two, three, 
haul!” 

And, with a frantic effort, keeping time to the 
song of the old boatswain, their immediate lead- 
er, our tars tore their enemy out of the water. 

“Run him for’ard, boys; run him for'ard!”” 
cried the captain, anxious for his chronometers, 
which would get sadly shaken if we left the pow. 
erful fish to struggle about on the poop. 

The shark showed over the taffrail, and, with 
a run altogether, we drew him quickly forward 
till he fell down to the main-deck, with a tremen- 
dous crash, and for some moments had all his 
own way; not a soul daring to come within 
reach of the swift and terrible blows of his tail. 

At length, however, want of water began to 
exhaust his energy, though he stood it much 
better than a man could endure the absence of 
air. Then, holding his axe aloft, the carpenter 
began to steal cautiously upon the panting mon- 
ster. 

“Stand back! stand back!’ roared our cap- 
tain, from the break of the poop, just as the 
shark sprang several fect off the deck, and 
brought his tail down with a sweep that almost 
touched the carpenter, and a force that made 
the stout decks quiver again. 

“Chips,” however, was quite nimble and smart 
enough to take care of himself, and, by a dex- 
terous swift blow, drove his broad axe through 
the backbone of our enemy. A few spasmodic 
strugyles, and the shark’s strength had gone.’ 
Regardless of his powerless wriggling and writh- 
ing, our tars fiercely fell upon him with knife 
and hatchet. Ere long hewas opened and the 
lifeless form of our poor cape pigeon recovered. y 

Our little friend was quite dead, though it had 
not received any discernible mark of injury in 
its devourer’s capacious maw. One of our old- 
est and most superstitious seamen carefully, 
stitched it up in canvas, slung a twelve-pound 
shot to the shroud, then reverently consigned 
the body of the last cape pigeon to the deep. 
The mangled remains of the shark were tossed 
overboard—the pigeon was avenged. 

——+or—___. 
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THE FALL OF THE BASTILE. 
By Prof. J. de Mille. 

In the middle of the year 1789, two Americans 
encountered one another in Paris. They had 
fought in the war of Independence, and though 
very unlike, the two-men still cntertaincd a 
strong friendship for each other, One of them, 
Capt. Clayton, was a young man, rash, impet- 
uous and brave, the other, Elkanah Sprole, was 
much older. He was large, tall, and with a mus. 
cular energy that made him almost gigantic.” 

Capt. Clayton had not been long in Paris before 
he drew on himself the hatred of an influential 
noble, who, although the times were perilous, 
and the people loud and terrible in their fierce 
menaces, yet had sufficient power to procure the 
seizure of Clayton, and his imprisonment in the 
Bastile. 

Elkanah Sprole devoted himself to the task of 
the liberation of his friend. From Clayton’s 
valet he had learned pretty accurately the fate 
of Clayton, and determined to effect his release. 

With this intention he went to the American 
Minister, and urged the case upon him. The 
Minister took it up most zealously, and laid 
the circumstances before the French government. 

To his amazement the yovernment denied 
utterly that they had ever seized any man by the 
naine of Clayton; and declared that no Amer- 
ican whatever was imprisoned. 

Ofcourse, after such a disclaimer as this, noth- 
ing more could be said, yet Elkanah still be- 
lieved that Clayton was in the Buastile. He 
thought it probable that he might have been ar- 
rested on a false plea, and in a false name, so 
that the authorities would know him as an Eng- 
lishman, or an Italian, but not as an American. 

In this opinion Elkanah was confirmed by 
Clayton’s valet, who was much attached to his 
master, and who had found out a great deal 
from the valet of Clayton’s enemy, 

What to do was now the problem that avitat- 
ed Elkauah, nivht and d: Weeks passed, and 
months, but still nothing further was heard of 
Clayton. The French government were in a 
perilous position themselves. At last therecamo 
a memorable day in July, when Elkanah, obey- 
ing the impulse of his feelings, took a walk 
toward the Buastile. 

He reached the spot. Before him rose the 
vast and gloomy prison; the living tomb of 
many & gallant heart; the place which had been. 
in past ages the torture chamber for many of 
the best and noblest of the sons of France. Whe 
tould tell the thousands that had passed through 
those gloomy portals, to enter upon a fate worse 
than death! 
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Above flaunted the royal standard as proudly 
as ever, as thouzh no blood, no agony, no shame 
had ever marked it with indelible stains, 

But the hour had come at last! ‘The groans, 
and the sighs, and the tears of all those genera- 
tions of captives had ascended not in vain. 
They had spread out over the land, had echoed 
in the hearts of the nation, and roused the de- 
spairing fury of an oppressed people. Far and 
wide a cry had gone forth,—acry never equalled 
before in all the ages of the past,—a responsive 
ery of vengeance from an outraged people, now 
rising like one man to throw off the yoke, and 
wreak revenge on their oppressors. 

The space round the prison was thronged with 
people. They had come from every quarter in 
Paris; they emered from dark alleys, and squal- 
id houses, and damp, mouidy cellars, and filthy 
court-yards. Here they gathered,—wild, squal- 
id, ragged, having lost the stamp of humanity, 
and gained the semblance of wild beasts. With 
blvodshot eyes, matted hair, emaciated faces, 





- shrivelled limbs, they now surrounded the place; 


they pointed at it with their long, lean fingers; 
they glared atit with hungry cyes; they shook 
their clenched fists at it, and all their voices 
yelled, hoarsely and discordantly,— 

“Down with the Bastile!” 

Women were there, not spectators,—not idle 
lookers on, but actors and principals in that 
scene. They had left behind all the softness and 
tenderness of their sex. Wild, and fierce, and 
violent, they moved through the scene; their 
shrill voices joining in discordant unison with 
the general clamor, as they shricked out,— 

“Down with the Bastile!”’ 

Every moment the vast crowd increased, as 
fresh thousands came pouring forward. High- 
er and wilder grew the cries for vengeance, more 
vehement grew the gesticulations. 

Bands of men rushed forward with arms of 
every kind. Deadly weapons of every descrip- 
tion were produced. With axes, and knives, 
and sabres, and antiquated guns, they hurried 
to the attack. The guards within witnessed 
the gathering storm, and from the grim for- 
tress came grape shot, tearing into the midst of 
the assailants, Throuzh the maddened crowd 
the wounded were borne away tu the Hotel de 
Ville, where the sizht of them would awaken 
new crowds to greater madness. The crowd 
struck at the outer drawbridge, and it came 
thundering down, But the grim walls arose 
before them, solid and lofty, defying their feeble 
shots, 

As soon as the uproar of the assault began, 
anah had flung himself into the midst of the 
siilants. 

“TTooray!”” he shouted, as the drawbridge 
thundered down, ‘“IIvoray! there she goes!” 

The Frenchmen saw his grea: figure promi- 
nent gmong their ranks, and checred at the sight 
of such a champion. 

“Vive la Liberte!’ cried some. 

“Liberty!” cried Elkanah, catching the word, 

“Liberty! Hooray!’ 

And there, in the forefront of the conflict, El- 
kanah stood, and fought through the long hours. 
of that memorable day. 

At last the Bastile was gained, and with ao 
shout that made the old walls vibrate, the peo 
ple poured through into the court-yard of the 
prison. 

Then arose another ery. 

“The prisoners!” 

Elkanah had rushed in among the first, and 
saw aman trembling with fear, seeking to hide 
himself from notice. It was a turnkey. In a 
moment Elkanal had juessed who it was, and 
Jhad seized him. 

“The American!” shouted Elkanah. 

The prisoncr groaned and implored for mercy. 
fhe American!” repeated Elkanah. 

“Americain?” said the turnkey, half compre- 
lending what was said. 

Elkanah nodded. 

The man seemed now to understand. He 
nodded, and set off at a rapid rate, with Elkanah 
following closely and holding his arm. Already 
the crowd were pouring through the vast stru 
ture, Already they were filling the halls, the 
corridors and the vaults; and on every side arose 
the seunds of grating doors, and locks unf: 
tening, and walls broken in, mingled with the 
shouts of joy which were raised by the liberated 
prisoners. 

The turkey hurried rapidly past all these, 
until at last he came to a dvuor far away at the 
extreme corner of the Bastile, and up in one of 
the hit Tremblingly he inserted his 
The bolts zrated back with a harsh sound, 
and flinging the door open, Elkanah sprang in. 

A haggard and emaciated man, with matted 
hair, and glaring eyes, met his sight. 

“Clayton!” he cried; “Clayton!” 

Clavton started back, a flush p: 
pale face, he looked eagerly at El! 























































sed_ over his 
inah, then he 






grasped his hand, and tears burst forth from his 
eyes. In that sudden revision from utter de- 
spair to giorious hope, as he came up thus in 
one instant out of the very grasp of death, the 
full tide of his emotion overwhelmed him, and 
his joy made him specchless. 

“Come!” said Elkanah. “Hurry, man! You’re 
saved! Hurry! 

Elkanal’s own yoice was hueky and broken, 
and as he spoke there were tears in his own eyes, 
and he wrung Clayton’s hand again and again. 

“Come, come,” he cried, at last, “the people 
areup. They’veriz, We've bustin here. We've 
licked the sojers. We've tore down the flag of 
the bloody tyrant. They’reall shoutin’ like mad 
for liberty. [haven’t had sich a fight these ten 
years!” 

“You didn’t forget me, after all, then,” said 
Clayton. 

“Forget? Why, man, I'd hev spent my hull 
life in tracin’ you out. But come along. The 
people will finish this business. They're al- 
ready beginning to demolish the place. You 
look rather used up, old feller. Come to the 
hotel an’ fix up. Hooray!” 




















Thus Clayton was saved. His enemy was at 
his chateau in the country, when the news of 
the fall of the Bustile roused the peasantry, who 
attacked the chateau, sacked it, and hanged the 
count in front of his own door. 


—+o—___ 
HOLINESS OF NIGHT. 


How well 
The night is made for tenderness—so atl 
‘That the low whisper, scarcely audible, 
Is heard like musie—and so deeply pure 
That the fond thought i+ chastened as it aprings, 
And on the lip made holy. 








N.P. Wituis, 
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THE GREAT INDIA RUBBER IN- 

VENTOR. 

Charles Goodyear, the inventor of the “vulcan- 
izing” process, by which alone India rubber can 
be made useful in the arts, began life a poor 
man, He had an inquiring mind and a quick 
enius, and, what is still better, great faith in 
God. : 

In the course of his observations he became 

convinced that the remarkable gum known as 
caoutchoue (pronounced koo-chook) and popu- 
larly called India rubber, could be male into 
cloth, or to take any desirable shapo in manu- 
facture, ‘ , N, 
So with g simple roller, a lump of gum, and a 
slab of marble, he began his experiments. Once 
he thought he had discovered the secret. By a 
chemical mixture he made the rubber plastic 
and non-adhesive. He was now contident of 
success, and began to manufacture it into goods. 
The fabrics, however, soon spoiled, and his work 
was a failure. 

Then followed weary years of fruitless experi- 
ment. He sold the furniture of his house to buy 
materials. He sold even his children’s school- 
books, believing sacredly in the final triumph of 
his efforts. Often his family were without fuel 
or food. More than once they were scattered to 
ther shelters for lack of the means of life. 
Il the determined man of genius held on. 

We remomber Palissy, the potter, and are 
inclined to excuse the brave Goodyear for the 
privations he forced upon those he loved. Per 
haps we ought to do so even if he had not suc- 
ceeded. The best benefactors of the race have 
been men of just such resolution and unfaltering 
sacrifice. 

Six years rolled away, und the moment of his 
success came! You have all heard of the acci- 
dent by which he hit a piece of prepared rubber 
gum on ared-hot stove. Instead of melting, it 
charred and became tough as leather. That was 
what he wanted—to make India-rubber leather. 

The great secret was out. Ile must now find 
how to apply it. Four yeers more of toil and 
suffering passed beture he could put his inven- 
tion in practice. In 1844 he took out his patent 
for the vulcanization of rubber, and Charles 
Goodyear became one of the famous men of the 
age. lis object was not to make money. As 
fast as he perfected his various mauufactures, he 
spent his gains in new experiments, till he was 
able to furnish not only wearing apparel, but ex- 
cellent articles of use to every trade and nearly 
every department of life. 

His wonderful improvements in clothing, bed- 
ding, travelling, life-boating, and in the mani- 
fold economics of business and expedients of 
safety, have, for more than twenty years, earned 
him the gratitude of the sick, the sailor, the sol- 
dier, the exhausted laborer and the exposed so- 
jourper in trackless wilds. 

Mr. Goodyear was a deeply religious mun, and 
through all the tedious years while he was 
























thinking out his admirable discovery, he never 
suffered his alleabsorbing pursuit to intrude on 
his Sabbath days, but kept them holy, worship- 
ping God. He was a benefactor to his race, 
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truly good and great, and has gone to his re- 
ward. 





AMUSING EPIGRAMS. 

Tho poet Pope presented to the Prince of 
Wales an elegant collar for a petdoz. It bore 
the following amusing inscription, which was 
rather hard upon the reader: 

“Tam his Highness’ dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 

Soon after the destruction of the Invincible 
Armada, Queen ubeth chanced to meet a 
west country Mayor, who received her with a 
pompous speech, in which he made a most mal- 
apropos allusion: 

“As a west country mayor, with formal address, 

Was making his specch to hanzhty Queen B 

‘The Spaniard,’ quoth he, ‘with inveterate spleen, 

Has presumed to attack you, a poor virgin queen, 

But your majesty’s courage has made it appear, 

That the don had ta’en the wrong suw by the 
ear.” 














The following smart repartee is acknowledged 
by Dean Swift: 


“Cries Sylvia to the reverend Dean, 
What reason can be given, 

Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there are none in heaven? 

There are no women, he replied, — 
She quick returns the jest— 

Women there are, but I’m afraid, 
They cannot find a priest.” 





The following witty old epigram, which we 
find in an English book published in the last 
century, was entitled “The Biter Bit:” 


“A certain priest had hoarded up, 
A seerct mass of gold; 

ere hemizht bestow it safe 

ney was not told. 


“At last it came into his head 
To lock it in a chest 

Within the chancel; and he wrote 
Thercon Ilic Devs Est.* 


“A merry grig, whose greedy mind 

Long wished for such a prey, 
Rexpecting not the sacred words 
‘That on the casket lay, 


“Took out the gold, and blotting out 
The priest’s inscrip thereon, 

Wrote, Ri RREXIT, NON EST HIC— 
‘Your God has rose and gone.’ ” 
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DEATH BY ,LIGHTNING. 
(Probably the most sndgen and painless inode 
of death is that by lightn The victim nei- 
ther sees the flashing of his destroycr’s eyes, nor 
hears his roar. Those persons who have been 
restored to consciousness after having been 
struck by ligntning, have always testified that 
they saw nothing, heard nothing, and even 
thought nothing. 

The same is the case with severe shocks from 
electrical machines. The great Franklin had 
his nerves jarred by two Leyden jars, which he 
discharged into his head, and by which he was 
laid on the floor. When he recovered his senses 
he was altogether unaware of what had hap- 
pened. He supposed the jars were still in his 
service, being ignorant that he had discharged 
them, and was surprised that they did not an- 
swer, till his assistant spoke for them. . 

A stroke of lightning seldom causes any ex- 
ternal wounds, and instead of knocking a body 
violently down,.makes it sink gently to the floor. 
The person is floored in the most considerate 
manner possible. How it occasious death in 
is still a inystery. . 
rule, however, there are many excep- 
tions. Two men once took refuge in a thunder 
storm under an oak tree, from which the light- 
ning dropped on them. One, who was a carrier, 
was carried to adistance of twenty-five yards, 
and found his last resting-place on a heap of 
chestnut burrs, 

At another time a storm came suddenly upon 
asurgeon, who dismounted from his horse and 
tled for shelter to a tree, where he found a la- 
borer. They huddled together, when the light- 
ning came and parted them. ‘The doctor was 
hurled twenty-five paces, and was turned to a 
cinder, A young girl having been struck by a 
thunderbolt, which came down the chimucy, her 
clothes were burned away, and arm was 
turned into a cinder. Tt is even said that cases 























made that lazy fellow blush, if he’d been there. 

The full-grown toy, with an immortal mind 
and a stalwart frame, ‘‘couldn’t support him- 
self,” and here was a creature of God not much 
bigger than one of his great fists, ‘‘supporting 
himself” and a big family of Italians, beside. 

oe 
FASHION IN BEAUTY. 

Beauty, like every thing else, goes by fashion. 
The Grecks, who ought to know, called a low, 
broad forehead beautiful; but in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, a high, bold brow was coveted 
by all the belles; probably because that was the 
form of the queen’s. She set the fashion then, 
as poor Eugenie did in her day. 

Large eyes were, and still are, the admiration 
of the Greeks, but in the time of the second 
Charles, small, sleepy, half-shut eyes: were a 
token of beauty. A Turkish song calls a lady 
“staz-eyed,” which we are told means “eyes 
both fiery and indifferent.” With Turkish la- 
dics the stag’s eye then is the desirable one. 
Homer says Juno was ‘‘ox-eyed,”’ which means 
eyes large, full and cold. 

In Elizabeth’s time, red hair, called for clo 
quence’ sake, “sunny” and “yolden,” was 
thought so desirable that ladies used chemicals 
to burn the life and color out of their hair, so as 
to be like a homely queen! And the same fash- 





ion for light and sunny—not to say, red hair— 
has revived in our day, and gay ladies, who give 
less care to the heart than to the fashions, aro 
accused of using those same color-destroying 
liquids to produce the desired hue. We hope it 
is a scandal! 

Our grandmothers’ pride was to sit up as 
straight as pokers: but the young ladies of our 
day try to look as if they had weak backs. 

It is proper to conform to the prevailing fash- 
ion in dress so as not to be peculiar, But no 
person has the right to tamper with the com- 
plexion of the face, or the color of thehair which 
God has given. The first is left to our taste, but 
the others are given by a wiser than mortal 
hand, and we should be satisfied with them. 
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ATTACKED BY THE COMANCHES. 


Appletons’ Journal gives the following in the 


course of arf interesting description of travels in 
Texas and Mexico by a large party of traders. 
The Comanches are a tribe who are always 
ready to fight and to plunder, and the attack on 
the savages in this case not a wanton picce 
of sport on the. part of the travellers, but a stroke 
of policy intended for their own safety: 


It was on the fifth day of our encampment. 
The captain had ridden out alone, as usual, and 
had been absent about two hours, when we saw 
him riding back at full speed. He dashed through 
the opcning left for that purpose, and called out, 
fs cool as a cucumber,— 

“Boys, we are going to sce some fun; there 
aro from three to four hundred Indians after 
me. I want you to fire low and kill the ho 
not the men. We must give them a good scare 
to ensure our own safety in the future. Gun- 
ners, depress that four-pounder, and stand ready 
to fire when I pive the word.” The party had a 
small field piece with them. 

All was done as he directed. We soon heard 
the thunder of their horses’ hoofs, and then a 
most exciting scene was presented to our view ; 
at least three hundred Indians, who were atter- 
ward found tobe Comanches, armed andequipped 
for a grand hunting expedition, burst on our 
view. 

They presented a gallant sight, armed, as they 
were, with bows and arrows, lfnces and knives. 
(The Indians prefer the bow and arrow, for hun t- 
ing, to the rifle; it makes no noise, and does not 
alarm the game.) Instead of finding a smalt 
camp of a dozen trappers and hunters, whom 
they were prepared to annihilate, they beheld a 
larze encampment of pale-faces, (not Mexicans) 
well protected, with one hundred rifles held) in 3 
twice as many hands, and all pointed at them. 

Their onishment can be better imazined 
than described. It was ludicrousin the extreme, + 
and many a “Wagh!” and an “Uyh!” resound- 
ed from their copper-colored throats. 
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Not an hour after he uttered those pitiable 
words, we heard the voices of merry children 
and loud laughter in the street. Looking out, 
we sawa man with a little round table, on which 
was a monkey, swecping with a tiny broom, as 
if for his life. He shouldered a gun, blew a 
whistle and swung a watchman’s rattle;, and he 
did it with such hearty good will as would have 











have oceurred in which men have thus been lit- 
erally resolved into the dust from which they 
were formed. 





«+e: 
LAZY. 

We heard a stout, grown-up boy, with a fa- 
mous great pair of hands, say that “he had 
tried bard and couldu’t find any way to support 
himself!” What he meant was, that he couldn’t 
find aplace behind a counter to sell lace and 
ribbon, or corsets and hoop skirts. Aspiring 
youth! He couldn’t put those great tists of his 
to the spule, or the axe, or the plano; he wanted. 
to keep them white! 





They were just wheeling round to retreat, | 
when Maurello gave the order to fire. “Bang’’? 
went the four-pounder, and “ping”? went the 
fies, all_aiined very low, or probably one hun- 
dred saddles would have been emptied. 

As it was, after the smoke had cleared away, 

w a number of horses on the ground, some 
el outright, some mortally wounded, some 
with their legs broken. Their late riders wera 
being taken up by their more fortunate breth- 
rea, who, notwithstanding their carrying double, 
went off at a two-thirty pace. Never were poor 
wretches so Hiehtened; and they-kept up their 
headlong speed, until they were quite out of . 
sight. :. 

We never knew if we killed any of theirmen, : 
as Incians always carry off their slain andj 
wounded; but as tho captain, from motives of 
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humanity, aimed low, it is probable that fow, if 
any, were killed. We emerged from our camp, 
and counted fifty-two Indian horses lying on the 
plateau. About thirty were quite deud, the re- 
mainder, being desperately wounded, were hu- 
mancly shot in the lead, to put them out of their 
misery. Our lesson was effective. We were not 
troubled by the rascals afterward. 


—_+o—___ 


BABY’S THEFT. 

A poor, but honest mother, once came near 
being sent to prison for theft of her baby which 
she had not noticed. Her story seemed a very 
strange one, and no one was willing to believe 
it till it was proved by experimenting on the 
baby: 


The following touching scene recently occurred 
in a Parisian courtof justice. A rv, pale, wan 
seamstress was arraigned for theft. She ap- 
peared at the bar with a boy eleven or twelve 
months old in her arms, her child. She went to 
get some work, one day, and stole three coins of 
ten francs each. The money was missed soon 
after she left her employcr, and a servant was 
sentto her toclaim it. The servant found her 
about to quit the room with the three gold coins 
in her hand. She suid to the scrvant, “I was 
going to carry them back to you.” Neverthe- 
lesa she was curried to the Commissioner of Po- 
lice, and he ordered her to he sent before the po- 
lice court for trial. 

She was too poor to engnge a lawyer, and 
when asked by the judze what she had to say 
for herself, she answered,— 

“The day I went to my employer’s I carried 
amy child with ime. It was in my arms, as it is 
now. I was not paying attention to it. There 
were several other gold coins on the mantel- 

jiece, and unknown to mc it stretched out its 
ittle hands and seized the three picces, which I 
did not observe until I got home. I at once pnt 
on my bonnet, and was going back to my em- 
loyer to return them, when I was arrested. 

his is the solemn truth, as | hope for Heaven’s 
mercy.” 

The court could not believe this story. They 
upbraided the mother for her impudence in en- 
deavoriny to palm off such a manifest lie for the 
trath. They besought her, for her own sake, to 
retract so absurd 2 tale, for it could be of no ef- 
fect, but oblige the court to sentence her to a 
Much severer punishment than they were dis- 
posed to inflict upon one so young, evidently 
steeped so deep in poverty. 

These appeals had no effect except in strength- 
ening the poor mother’s pertinacious adherence 
to her original story. As this firmness was sus- 
tained b. luok of innocence which the most 
adroit criminal can never counterfeit, the court 
were at some loss to discover what decision jus- 
tice demanded. To relieve their embarrassment 
one of the judges proposed to renew the scene 
described hy the mother. The gold coins were 
placed on the clerk’s table. The mother was re- 
quested to assume the position in which she sa 
she stood xt her employer’s house. There was 
a breathing in the court. The baby soon dis- 
covered the bright coins, looked for a moment, 
smiled, and then stretched forth its tiny hands 
and clutched them in its fingers with a miser’s 
eagerness. The mother was acquitted. 
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A FATHER LOST AND FOUND. 
Real life has in it events quite as strange as 
any found in books of romance; and the follow- 
ing story, of staid New England life, shows that 
even in this age of steam and telegraphs, fami- 
lies may be scparated for years without knowl- 
edge of each other: 


Not far from thirty years ago, a husband and 
father, burdened with debt, on a small place 
which he was struggling to make his home in 
the State of Maine, sought and obtained work at 
logging in the lumber districts of that State. 

He worked hard all winter and saved all his 
wages, in the hope that when spring came he 
could pay something on his place. But when 
spring cume, the sheriff, armed with a writ, came 
down and swept away all he had. Discouraged 
and sad, his heart was too heavy to retarn to 
his family, and he directed bis steps toward Bos- 





ton. . . 

At a late hour of the night he accidentally 
came upon two men who were fighting in the 
streets of that city. He took the part, as he sup- 
posed, of the innocent party, and rescued-him, 
when, to his surprise, he found that the latter was 
amerchant from the city of New York, whom 
the other was trying to rob. 

An attachment was formed, which resulted in 
the discouraged lumberman’s roing to New York 
and entering the employ of the merchant he had 
saved, who found him faithful and trustworthy 
in all that he gave him to do. 

Confidence increasing, positions of greater 
trust and responsibility were given him. He 
went to South America, Australia and other 
places on business. He wrote to his family sev- 
eral times, but got no tidings of them. 

About the time of his departure, a man was 
killed on the curs on one of the lines leading out 
of Buston, and from the descriptor (7.1, 
family supposed it to be him, and gave up in de- 
spair all hope of ever seeing him ayain. 

The wife soon after died, and left a little or- 
phan three years old to the cold charities of 
etrangers. After a struzgle of many years, 
without the comforts of a home, amid the pinch- 
ings ot porn and want, the boy grew up to 
manhood. The church, however, found and 
cared for him, assisted in his education, encour- 
aged his efforts to rise, and he at length became 
a minister of the Gospel, and is now one of the 
most devoted pastors and acceptable preachers 
in the Connecticut Valley. 

He now learns, to his uttcr astonishment, that 














his father “is still alive,” and a wealthy man, 
living on Puget Sound, in Washington Territo- 
ry, and is about to pay a visit to his son. 

What must be the meeting between that father 
and son, each of whom supposed the other dead 
thirty years sinec! That son is the Rev. Mr. 
Colburn, of Easthampton. 
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THACKERAY AND THE OYSTER. 

Oysters are small in the seas around Eng- 
land, and travellers from that country look with 
wonder on the prodigious size of those taken 
from American waters, A writerin the A(lantic 
Monthly gives an amusing account of Mr. Thack- 
erny’s first experience with our oysters: 


Mr. Thackeray arrived, on a frosty November 
evening, and went directly to the Tremont 
Ilouse, where rooms had been engaged for him. 
I remember his delight in getting off the sca, 
and the enthusiasm with which he hailed the an- 
nouncement that dinner would be ready shortly. 
A few friends were ready to sit down with him, 
and he seemed greatly to enjoy the novelty of 
an Amcrican repast. 

In London he had been very. curious in his in- 
quiries about Amcrican oysters, as marvellous 
stories, which he did not believe, had been told 
him of their great size. We had taken care that 
the largest specimens to be procured should star- 
tle his unwonted visién when he came to the ta- 
ble, althourh I blush at the remembrance of it 
now, we apologized in our wicked waywardness 
to him for what we called the extreme smallness 
of the oysters, promising that we would do bet- 
ter next time. 

Six bloated Falstaffian bivalves lay before him 
in their shells. I noticed that he gazed at them 
anxiously with fork upraiscd, then he whispered 
to me, with a Jook of anguish, 

“How shall I do it?” 

I described to him the simple process by which 
the free-born citizens of America were accus- 
tomed to accomplish such a task. 

He seemed satistied that the thing was feasi- 
ble, selected the smallest one in the half-dozen, 
and then bowed his head as if he were saying 
grace. <All eyes were upon him to watch the cf- 
fect of a new sensation in the person of a great 
British author, 

Opening his mouth very wide, he strugeled 
for a moment, and then all was over. I shall 
never for; ct the comic look of despair he cast 
upon the other five over-occupied shells. I broke 
the perfect stillness by asking him how he felt. 

“Profoundly grateful,” he gasped, ‘‘and as if 
I had swallowed a little baby.” 


——_+o+-- 
A FINE LITTLE FELLOW. 
The Boston Advertiser records this satisfacto- 


ry incident in some observations on a windy 
Sunday : @ ‘ 





If the wind whisks off a man’s hat and giv 
him a long chase for its recovery, does he expect 
or get any sympathy? Of course not. He ex- 
pects to see a sinile on every face, and is not as- 
tonished if, while running his course, he hears 
the shouts and jeers of all the little boys in sight. 
But, after all, the little boys’ hearts are yeneral- 
ly in the right place, as the following incident 
will serve to show: 

Yesterday morning, as an old colored man was 
coming down town, the wind, in a frolicsome 
mood, blew his hat high in air and deposited it 
inside of the high iron picket fence of the old 
Franklin school-house. 

The gate was locked, the fence was high, with | 
sharp pickets on the top, and the old man, hav- 
ing in vain tried to reach his hat through the 
fence, had exhausted his resources, and, with 
his head powdered with dust, was evidently al- 
most in air of regaining it. But before 
leaving his uncomfortable walk hefore the fence, 
a bright little boy, on his way to Sunday school, 
came atong, and, seeing at a glance the position 
of affairs, did not stup to Jaugh, but scaled the 
fence at once, recovered the hat and departed on 
his way, with the hearty thanks of the old man. 

That boy’s lessons have done him good, wheth- 
er he obtained them at Sunday school or not. 


oe ey 
PORK UNCLEAN. 

So far as the Divine declaration “° yay 
unclean, and of him ye sha!’ st, neither you 
in your day, nor your posterity forever!” had 
its motive and reason in the fact that the hog 
was in some peculiar way a Gentile beast, it 
ceases to be binding cn us now. God told Peter, 
when he objected to eating all manner of meats 
(including swine), “What I have cleansed that 
call thou not unclean.” 

But the cases of trichinw discovered in recent 
times, together with the well-known habits of 
swine, naturally make us morc shy of their meat 
than of good beef and mutton. <A recent lec- 
turer on the subject say: 

The word scrofa or ser-* *.., .n the Latin, when 
translated ‘> “uzlish, means “sow” and 
¢ ius terrible disense has received an ap- 
prvpriate name frum the early belicf that the dis- 
ease was peculiar to the swine, and as Lugol, in 


his essay on scrofula and its origin, tells us, was 
derived from “sleeping with the hog!” 
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“I AM THE REAR GUARD.” 

History loves to record the pithy replies of 
great Frenchmen. “The Old Guard never sur- 
renders,’ and McMahon’s, “The cuirassiers are 
no more,” are sayings famous in the literature 
of sorrow, and cloquent with the brave defiance 
of misfortune The following ancedote is relate 


ed of Marshal Ney after the terrible retreat from 
Russia of Napoleon the Great: 


It is well known that this officer fonght, dure 
ing the retreat from Russia, with heroic courage, 
keeping always by the side of his soldiers. That 
he survived the balls, cold and hunger that bat- 
tled incessantly his corps, seemed a miracle. , 

One day as Gen, Dumas occupied the village 
of Stoluppeuen, he was informed that a peasant | 
wished to see him, He was covered from head 
to foot in sheepskin clothiug. 

“Where do you come from? Who do you 
wish?” demanded the General, brusquely, in 
Polish. The man threw off his bonnet. The 
General made a gesture of surprise. 

“You, Marshal!” 

Itwas Ney. He remained standing and silent. 

“I believe that you command the rear guard,” 
said the Gencral. 

“T,” suid Ney, “am the rear guard.’”” 
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FINDING THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 


Many brave mariners have lost their lives, like 
Sir John Franklin, in trying to find a passage 
from ocean to ocean around the northern ex- 
tremity of our continent. But whales found it 
out long ago, and this knowledge is not lost. 
Here is a proof of it: 


A late number of the Commercial Advertiser, 
of Honolulu, relates the fact that one of the 
whale ships in that harbor recently cuptured a 
while in the Arctic seas, which had in its body 
aharpoon. This harpoon was known to belong 
to a ship which was at that time cruising in the 
northern seas, on the other side of the continent. 
The whale had evidently passed from one open 
sea to the othcr by way of the Pole. He must 
have found open water, for even a whale must 
come up at short intervals to blow. Itis certain 
the Polar Sea is navigable for whales from one 
side of the continent to the other. But while it 
does not follow that ships would follow in the 
same track, the fact cited is one of considerable 
interest. Shipmasters m: ve able to naviente | 
the Polar Sea when they know as much about | 
navization in high latigudes as this whale with 
a harpoon sticking in his back. 





tO 
REMEDY FOR STINGS OF INSECTS. 


There is one good use to which a filthy weed 
may be put, and for which we cordially recom- 
mend it. Henry Ward Beecher says: 


The other day, while gleaning a few remaining 
Bradshaws, as I took hold of a plum it sent a 
spark of fire into my finger! At any rate, that 
was the impression of the moment, till a white- 
headed hornet darted off. [found it convenient 
to come down from that tree. 

But let me tell your million readers that we 
have discovered one good use for tobacce. It is 
the one best remedy for all stings of insects! 
Wet it so that the juice shall start, and place it 
on the place stung, and in one moment you are 
all right again. 

Last senson a little grandchild, walking in the 
grass near a hank, fell upon a nest of hornets, 
and the hornets speedily fell upon her. She was 
sadly stung in some cight or ten places. er 
screims brought the nurse. She, too, screamed. 
Every body ran out of the house. 

“What's the matter?” and ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” sounded from half a score of frightened 
mouths. 

Tobacco was at hand. Little wads of it were 
wetted, bound on the spots stung, and in ten 
minutes the little girl was playing again, nimble 
as acricket. And chiefly to sct forth this reme- 
dy have we introduced this article. We rejoice, 
nt length, to learn that tobacco has some reason. 
for existing. It is the nasty plague of neat men, 
but is a good antidote for venomous insect 
stings. 

+o 


OLD TOOTPATHS. 

Nature abhors straight lines, it is said, and 
she has certainly managed her land scencry so 
have to me". «good many curves to get 

uvre is a great deal of poetry ina 
oy path, and Mr. T. W. Higginson is not the 
only one that thinks so. He asks: 


Who cares whither a footpath leads? The 
charm is in the path itself, its promisc of some- 
thing that the hizh-road cannot yield. Away 
from habitations, you know that the fisherman, 
the geologist, the botanist have been there, or 
that the cows have been driven home, and that 
somewhere there are bars and a milk-pail. Even 
in the midst of houses, the path suggests school 
children with their lunchcun-baskets, or work- 
men secking eagerly the noonday interval or the 
twilight rest. 

A footpath cannot be quite spoiled, so long as 
itremains such. You can make a road a mere 
avenue for fast horses or showy women, but 
this humble# track keeps its simplicity and ifa 
queen comes walking through it, she comes but 
as a village maid. Roads become pictaresque 
only when they ure called Janes and make be- 
lieve that they are but paths. 












BABY STEAMBOAT. 


Nettie was watching the departure of one of 
the large Mississippi steamers, when she saw a 
small stern wheeler following it. “OQ mamma!” 
said she, “there is a baby boat going after its 
big mamma,” She looked at them eagerly till 











the large bont passed out of sight, while the 
small boat was still a little way behind, then 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


My 1, 2, 8, 4 you'll grant to be nigh, 
And my 2, 8, 4, own not far from your eye. 
@.R. 
2. 


Iam three words, consisting of seventeen letters. 
My 1,13, 17, 4, 6, 6 is much prized by Christians; 
my 7, 13, 8is ono of the most wonderful of created 
things: ‘my 9, 6. 6 1s good for food; my 9, 16, 12, 15, 
4,6,.6 in what all boys and girls like in summer; ‘my 
9, 16, 12, 6 is what we should all strive to be; my 4, b» 
16, 1, Gis pretty flower: my 7, 5, 14, 44s found on 
the sea-shore; my 1, 8, 10, 12. 4'Is not pleasant com- 
ny: my whole ix the name of a religious society, 
formed for the benefit of children. ET. 








Maurnoy, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My yirst is in grass, but not In hay, 

My second is in night, but not in day ; 

My third 4s in glove, but not in hand 

My fourth iy in walk, but not in stand; 

My vith ix In rob, but not in steal, 

My ‘sirth is in pare but not in feel. 

My acrenth is in lake, but not in pond, 

My eighth is in gold, but not in bond. 

My whole is ued frequently by boys in winter, 
A.W, Fs, 

5. : 


CHARADE. 


My giret, I'm sure you'll all agree, 

Is plaiuer far than A. B.C. 

Indeed, among them it {s found, 

A letter fair, of pleasant sound. 

My second a proclamation is, 

Before a season, supposed of bliss, 

"The outery’s made tliree several times, 

To stop deceit and other crimes. 

It also means to curse or shun 

‘The man to whom the thing is done. 

My ¢third an old-fashioned word denotes, 

When folks put on their cups or coats; 

Or, ‘tis a title neh In vogue 

shen Spanish {4 the native brogue. 

My whole is a word of sad import, 

Ifthe ship be sinking far from port; 

Or, if to leave some Joved employ, 

We mutt a life's last hope lestroy: 

Or if, when sorrow's wave runs high, 

The friends we've trusted worse than dio— 

Leave us to struggle with the wave 

Unhelped, nor stretch the hand to save. 
. ¥. M. M. 

6. 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC. 


1. To divide, 
2) A man’s nae. 
8. A drinking vessel. 
4. To Join 
6. A part of the head. 
6. A girl. 
‘The initials give the Christian name, and the finale 
the surname, of an English poet. 


7 
RIDDLE, 








I'm very useful when the night is dark: 
1 often rattle when the house-dogx bar! 
With others like me I protect your door; 

But ifalone my xerviecs are poor. 

One of a guard of many hundred strong, 

My services have heen attested long: 

‘And merchandise on land and on the sen 

Has often been dependent upon me: 

And, like a wealthy trader, had I failed, 

Great would have been the losses thus entailed. 
The answer, when supplied, a moral brings, 
Teaching the worth of even little things. 

J.B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


















turned with asad face to her mother, saying, 
“Tho poor baby ean’t catch its mamma. Isn’t 
it too bad?” 


1. Female, 2. Monosyllable. 

3. “Little pitchers have great ears.” 

4 ‘aithful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 

6. rd, Odor, Rope, Drew. 

6 n haste accuse no mau.” 


incho. 
8. Field, Earn, Ravenna, Gill, Unbar, Souchon, 
Oc, Nautilusx—FxRGueon, SCOTLARD. 


an ee we er re 
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Is THIS ALL? 

Sometimes I catch swect glimpees of His face, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He looks ore me, and seems to smile, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He speaks a passing word of peace, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes I think I hear His loving voice 
‘Upon me call. 


And is this all He meant when thus He spoke: 
“Come unto me?” 

Is there no deeper, more enduring rest 
In Him for thee? 

Is there no steadier Hehe for thee in Him? 
O, come and see! 


O, come and see! , look, and look again! 
‘All shall be right; 

O, taste His love, and sce that it is good, 
‘Thou child of night! 

O, trust thou, trust thou ih His grace and power! 
‘Then all is bright. 


Nay, do not wrong Him by thy heavy thoughts, 
But love His love, 

Do thou full justice to His tenderness, 
His mercy prove; 

Take Him for what He is; O, take Him all, 
And look above! 


Then shall thy tossing soul find anchorage 
And steadfast peace; 

Thy love shall rest on His; thy weary doubts 
Forever cease, 

Thy heart shall tind in Him and In His grace 
Its rest and bliss! 


Christ and His love shall be thy blessed all 
Forevermore! 
Christ and His light shall shine on all thy ways 
Forevermore! 
Christ and His peace shall keep thy troubled soul 
Forevermore! 
Horativs Bonar. 


————_+or—___ 
HOW JOHNNY BRADY WAS SAVED. 


The Sunday School World tells this affecting 
story of the power of kindness in the case of a 
troublesome scholar of a large Sabbath school 
in Western Wisconsin: 


Johnny Brady was not positively a vicious boy. 
There was no spite, nor malice, nor coarse ugli- 
ness in him. He was listless, and overrun with 
pure mischief. 

No teacher had retained this boy long since 
he became a member vf the school. Changed 
from one class to another, in the vain hope of 
makiny him attentive, he at last drifted into the 
“street boy’s class.” 

And now his present teacher, (the sixth or 
seventh) who had both tact und long experience 
added to earnest piety, had given him up in de- 
spair. What ought to be done? Must he be 
expelled? 

At the next teachers’ meeting, after much 
hesitation and prayer, it was sorrowfully decided 
that the good of the school required that the 
unruly pupil should no longer remain in it: 


Next Sabhath Johnny was there, mischievous 
asusual, Atthe close of the lesson the super- 
intendene announced that he had a painful duty 
to perform. 

Without calling any name, he then described 
the bad boy, his home, his poor mother, his ig- 
norance, the evil influence of his bad conduct in 
the school, and the solemn decision of the teach- 
ers to expel him. The school were to ratify or 
suspend that decision. 

le then spoke tenderly of Jesus’ love for this 
boy, and if expelled from these privileges, he 
might never hear of Christ or salvation again, 
but perhaps go on in sin to his everlasting de- 
struction. To save him from such an end, and, 
if it pleased God, to win him to Jesus, he asked 
the schoul to suspend the sentence for one month. 

The superintendent would be responsible for 
the good conduct of the lad, and earnestly asked 
that he misht have one more opportunity of be- 
coming a better boy. cars were in every eye. 
The touching appcal was closed by a prayer. 

The boy knew well that it was to save him 
from disgrace, and his eyes were riveted upon 
his kind udvocate. The sentence of expulsion 
was suspenled. After all but the superintend- 
ent had left tle house, Johnny was found lin- 
gerinz in the entry. 

“1 don’t want to be a bad boy; I’ve tried to be 
gool, but I can’t. Some way, I’m so full of bad, 
it will come out. What will become of me?” 
said he, looking up imploringly into his triend’s 
face. 

Kind and gentle advice followed. The boy’s 
heart was won—vanquished by love. 

Not many weeks after, he was very sick of 
diptherin. He sent for his superintendent. 

“My boy likes you,” said poor Mrs. Brady. 
“I wanted to send for the priest, but Johnny 
wanted you.” 

“Tf knew you’d come,” said the sick boy. 
“Mother did not believe you'd care for such poor 
folks. May be I can’t live long. Won't you 
pray with me, and tell mo about Jesus? Stay 
with me as long as you can.” 

Daily he was visited; sometimes his friend 
remained for hours. When too choked by dis- 
ease to speak above a whisper, he pleaded fer 
his friend to stay a little longer, to pray and re- 
peat the story of the cross. 

The school gave him a proper burial, and have 
ever been thankful to God for the little hope poor 
Johnny Brady gave of trying to love Jesus. 








oo 


A HORROR-STRICKEN SERVANT. 


Here is a quaint anecdote from the biography 
of Dr. Marshall Hall. Dr. Wilkins had lent Dr. 
Hall the well-known book, “Body and Soul,” 
and as it was not returned in due time, he sent 
this note: 

.“Dear doctor, do send back my ‘Body and 
Soul;’ I cannot exist lonyer without them.” ; 

The servant who received the note rebd it (as 

servants sometimes will), and, horror-stricken, 

















rushed into the kitchen, crying, ‘Cook, I can’t 
live any longer with the doctor!” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter enough,” replied the man; “four mas- 
ter has got Dr. Wilkins’ body and soul, and I 
dont dare to stay where there are such goings- 
on!” 


—+or—___ 
THE LITTLE GIRL “DEACON.” 


A writer in the Congregationalist tells of a 
very good-tempered little girl who once started 
to play “deaconess” for fun, and when her 
mother explained to her that adeacon’s duty 
was to take care of the sick and hunt up the 
poor,” thought she would try to be deaconess in 
good earnest.* The following shows how she 
succeeded, and that doing good is the same al- 
ways, no matter what name you go by: 


The next morning, to begin right, she jumped 
out of bed as soon as the doves tapped at her 
window, then when she came down to breakfast, 
she said “good-morniny” cheerfully, and even 
ave an extra pat to her little dog. 

“Be good, Frisk, and you necedn’t have your 
ears boxed,”’ slie said. 

“Mollie,” said her mother, “fon your way to 
school, carry some milk to old Mrs. Martin.” 

She hesitated—there was that “lovely story” 
by Hans Andersen, she wanted to finish so 
much; but no, she said to herself, “not toay. 
I’m God’s little servant to-day,”’ and as she put 
away her book, she said, “Go to sleep, little 
Klaus, we'll see each other by-and-by,” and off 
she trotted with the milk. 

“Why, Polly Deans, if yer don’t beat all,” 
said old Mrs. Martin, raising herself up on one 
elbow; “much oblees nt got a soul to 
do a thiny, an’ Pm halfdead; now dear, ef you'd 
jest fix up the fire, and set the kittle a bilin’,” 

“1 can’t,’ was Mollie’s first thought, but she 
made the fire and set the kettle humming, so I 
think her second thought must have been differ- 
ent. 

“Good-hy, now, Polly, ye’ll be late to school. 
Yer just like what yer grandma used to be.” 

She was just in season to®@gct into the school- 
room as the second bell was ringing. 

There was a new scholar in school, and after 
recess nil the scholars laughed at him, Mollie 
with the rest. His trousers were too long, his 
toes bo-pecped out of his boots, and he kept his 
hat on, 

You ought not to laugh, you are not God’s lit- 
tle servant if you do; so she said to herself, “11 
swallow my handkerchief, and after school Ill 
speak to him, although such a funny, stupid, 
harum-scarum I never sw!” 

After school Kate Converse called, ‘Come, 
Mollie, and get some cocoanut cakes with me.”” 

Mollie’s heart jumped; then she remembered 
the new scholar. ‘1 can’t, to-day, Katie, Good- 
by.”” 

Little Pat came out at last, and Mollie said, 
“O, how do you do, Patrick? ‘I’m glad you’ 
come to our school.” + Ah, the boy’s face was 
not stupid now! 

“Be ye, raly, miss?” 

“Why, yes, why not?_ We have a real nice 
teacher, and. she is my Sunday school teacher, 
so 1 like her double. Do you go to Sunday 
school ?” 

“I went once, miss, but them bicys laughed at 
me, they did.” 

“That was because vou kept your nat on, Pat- 
rick. Come again, and take it off, and then 
they won't. We have some real nice new books. 
But good-by. Come some time and sce my 
brother Charlie’s «uinea pigs, won't you?” 

“Heigho, here's our Mollie, 
Aint it wondrous jolly? 
Walking home with Pat, 
Where's the like of that?”” 


shouted Charlie. 

“Hush, my boy,” said his mother, as the blood. 
mounted to Mollie’s forehead. “She knows what 
she is about, und how is it?” she whispered, as 
the child hid her face on her shoulder. “God 
knows too, docsn’t He, little one?” 

“Do you think He does, mamma?” said Mol- 
lie, lifting her face, and smiling through her 
tears. “Then I'll never give up trying.” 


———_+e—___ 
AN EXCITING ADVENTURE. 


In Russia wolves are large and fierce, and 
often desperate from hunger. They are hunted 
by-companies of men, when they become too fe- 
rocious to be tolerated. A recent traveller gives 
an account of a hunt, in which one of the brav- 
est of the hunters, whose name was Michacl, 
would have been killed, but for the help of his 
companions. The party were on the track of an 
enormous wolf that had killed several persons, 
and committed unusual depredations: 


Michael, while quickening his pace to catch 
up, had been brought to a halt by the burst- 
ing of his shoe-strap, and must stop to adjustit. 
But thefe is one watching him who fully appre- 
ciates that defenceless posture. : 

Poor Michael does not hear the rustle of that 
stealthy tread, docs not see the gleam of that 
fierce yellow eye; but he cannot fail to hear the 
sharp crackle of the dead branches as a huge 
grayish mass shoots from the dark thicket, and 
falls right upon him as herises, clutching fierce- 
ly at his unprotected side with its sharp white 
fangs. 

Yet even in this deadly peril the brave fellow 
docs not lose heart. One moment’s grace is al- 
lowed him, while his assa fail to 
pierce his tough sheep-skin frock; and that mo- 
ment suffices. 

The wolf’s head is under his left arm-pit; in 
gn instant his powerful arm is round its neck, 
jamming the beast’s throat in an iron clasp be- 
tween his side and elbow, while with his right 


























HE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


hand he scizes its fore-paw, and holds the brute 
as in a vice, lilting lis voice at the same mo- 
meut in a wild cry for help. 

And now begins a terrible struggle. No time 
to snatch up the trusty axe which has fallen 
just in front of him; itis a tug of sheer strength 
now. The wolf, erect on his hind les, strains 
every nerve to tear himself free; once free, one 
strangling gripe of Michael’s throat will pay for 





all. 

Hold on, Michael, as you love your life! 
though your jomts crackle, and your sinews 
start, and your lead swim dizzily, hold on still 
—tighter, tighter, tighter! 

And so, amidst the tomb-like shadows of the 
loncly forest, with the cold moon looking piti- 
lesoly down upon it, does the death-yrapple pro- 
ceed. That iron ure is beginning to tell at 
last upon the wolf. The fierce yellow eyes are 
xrowiny dim, the huge jaws writhe convulsively, 
and from their edzes the hot flakes of blood and 
foam spurt over Michael's face. 

But how long can his hold upon the neck of 
the wolf be maintained? Are not his strained 
muscles already yielding? the stiffened fingers 
already relaxing their clutch? And the five 
staunch comrades who would rush to the rescue 
if they but knew—where are they? 

One last, despairing cry fur aid, which the 
echocs of the lonely forest give back as if in 
mockery, and then every thingy swims around 
the hunter, shadows dance before his eyes, a 
rushing, roaring sound sweeps past him, there is 
adull crash close to his ear—and he falls ex- 
hausted to the earth. 

“Was fur ein Thier?’ says the German, ad- 
miringly, thrusting his knife into the throat of 
the monster, whose skull is in a moment literal- 
ly shivered by the formidable hatchets of the 
hunters as they rush to the help of their com- 
rade. 

When we lifted Michacl we found him, to our 
astonishment, completely unwounded, though 
utterly spent with his superhuman exertions, 
lis first act on coming to himself was sutiicient- 
ly characteristic. After crossing himsclf de- 
youuy, and murmuring a few words of prayer, 
he stazgered up to the spot where the wolf lay 
dead, and bending over it, said, with a taunting 
grin, “Noo, brat, ya vigral, shto li?” (“Well, 
brother, I've won, haven't I?’’) 


or 


HOW AN INDIAN CATCHES A SKUNK, 

Skunks have their uses (when dead and “tried 
out’) both in medicine and the arts, and some- 
body must catch them, bad as they are to get at. 
On this subject a Yosemite traveller makes the 
following contribution to natural history, which 
may do for theory if nut practice: 














On my way up there, the other day, I saw two 
Indians wp ina ravine slowly and stealthily ap- 
proaching each other, with their eyes riveted on 
an which proved to be a full-grown 
skunk, The one who was behind held out his 
hand, and kept moving it round ina circle, the 
animal watching him all the while. It prepared 
Ke him a target several times, but the In- 
’s revolving hand scemed to distract its at- 
ton, and it did not execute the threat. 

All at once the Indian dashed upon it, twitched 
it up by the end of its tail, and heldit high w 
and cracked its neck with a stroke of his and. 

‘The whole operation was performed without 
the effusion of any stench whatever, which ap- 
pears to be the main pvint in killing, and the 
captors bore it away in triumph. The animal 
seemed to feel itself so ignominiously discomtited 
and disgraced in being hoisted by the end of the 
tail, that it abandoned its usual means of de- 
fence. 

We don’t advise boys to attempt playing In- 
dian in just that w The experiments might 
cost too much before they learned how. 




































————_+or ——__- 
A FINE COURTESY FROM ENEMIES. 
War has not rubbed out the delicate feelings 


in the German heartS towards their old neigh- 
bors, the French: 


Dr. Russell tells a story which, he says, has 
made a sensation in a circle at Versailles, as an 
illustration of peculiar national feeling on both 
sides. There are six artillery ofticers billeted in 
the house of a certain French baron, whose 
mother, nigh eighty years of age, lives in a 
house close by. 

‘The other day the French baron’s birthday an- 
Niversary came round, and the Prussian officers 
became aware of it. So they got together and 
wrote a very pretty note, in indifferent French, 
expressing their sympathy with the misfortunes 
of the country which had brought on her such a 
mournful celebration of her son’s birthday, but 
not in the least degree compromising themselves 
as good Germans, and then in a body repaired 
to arvom of the old baroness, with a magnifi- 
eent bouquet. 

Would these men he likely to kill the son and 
burn the mother out of mere brutal wantonness? 


——_+o+—__—_. ‘ 


NAPOLEON'S FLOWER. 


The violet is the emblematic flower of the Bon- 
apartes, as the lily is uf the Bourbons. When 
Eugenie agreed to accept Napoleon’s offer of 
marriage, she expressed it only by appearing, 
one evening, dressed in an exquisite violet toilet 
—violets in her hair, in herdress, even to a bunch 
in her hand. Louis Napoleon understood, and 
it was his only answer. Napoleon, while con- 
sul, selected this as his tower. It was through 
Josephine asking him to bring her a bouquet of 
them on her birthday—a desire he was only adle 
to serve afier very great difficulty. .He culti- 
vated them assiduously while a prisoner at St. 
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the grave of Josephine. 
fin was covered with the humble flowers he loved. 
Isis even said that in the earlicr days of Louis. 
Napoleon he was silently made acquainted with 


whom his secret friends were, by a cautious dis-- 


play of violets. 


PATHETIC WAK-ANECDOTE, 


In describing the scenes that followed the sur~ 
rendcr of Metz, the correspondent of a Londom 
journal says: 


A touching incident occurred as I was walk- 
ing down a street. A yeterinary surgeon of the 
ambulance corps came up, and said,— 

“Monsicur, my horse is dying for wamt of 
food; I have ridden him for four years; he has. 
shared my rations, and latterly my bed; for 
three days 1 have had nothing to give him to eat. 
Give him something; save the poor thing’s life, 
and take him for your own; he is a good an 
faithful beast; you will never regret it.” 

Limmediately accompanied the man, and on. 
my way I bought two loaves of bread, which we: 
cut up as we walked along. a < 

Arrived at the shed where his horse stood, the. 
poor beast turned his head toward his master, 
and neighed out a welcome, thouzh so weak 
that he could scarcely move. The man, rushing 
up to his horse, threw his arms around his neck, 
and, while the tears stood in his eyes, cried out, 
“Thou art saved! thou art saved!” 


—_+—_—_ 


A BACHELOR COW. 


The false niccty of some ladies is amusingly 
illustrated by the following: 


An infuriated bull attacked a horse and car- 
riage in which Mrs. Rozers, of Auburn, was rid- 
ing, turned the vehicle over and injured the lady 
in @ serious manner. A precise cditress, who 
made a notice of the fact, alludcd to the animal 
asamale cow. Svime ladies at a private sewing- 
circle were speaking of the casualty and injury 
when one of the number who had not heard o! 
the accident, inquired how the injury occurred, 
whereupon she was told thata gentleman cow 
turned the carriage over in a rage, &c. As the. 
inquirer did not exactly comprehend the phras- 
eology, another lady explained the matter more 
definitely by stating that it was a bachelor cow. 





—_.+—__ 


JAPANESE ENGLISH. 
The following specimen of “Jap” English is 
more polite than proper: 


Sudo 6th, August 1870. 

My Dear Sir,—I am very much obliged to 
you for present very beutifull a photograph of 
your ship this morning to me and J should have 
any lounger to keep aud dlight myself for rare 
and cosely. 

1 accept for your kindly invitation at 1 o’clock. 
to-morrow to your steamer and then my officers 
ure pleasant to sce you well us my happiness. 

I have the honor tu be, my lord, 

Kato Daisanzi. 

To Esqr. John C. Hubbard. 


Saree a 








THE GREATEST MAN IN GEERCE, 


Themistocles, the famous Greck, had a daugh- 
ter who was courted by two citizens of unequal 
fortunes. But he preferred the worthy to the 
wealthy suitor, and gave this pointed reason, 
namely : “that he had rather his daughter should 
have & man without money than moncy without 
aman.” 

It happened that a son of Themistocles had 
great influence over his mother; so one day The- 
mistocles observed, “This child is the greatest 
man in Grecee, for the Athenians command the 
Greeks, I command the Athenians, his mother 
commands mc, and he commands his mother.” 


—_—+—_—_ 


SOME LONELY LIZARDs, 


California adds another contribution to her 
list of wonders. Several live lizards have recent- 
ly been found embedded in fir trees discovered 
in a forest near Calistoga. They are unlike any 
species now known. Scientists will be expected 
to explain this new miracle of the Pacific slope. 

We sometimes hear of “leaving the world to 
climb a tree,” but these reptile monks must hqve 
become sick of the world indeed to get inside of 
one—that is, if they “did it o’ purpose.” 

——+ 


HIS LAST SHOUT. 


An officer related to Dr. Russell that at Sedan 
he saw a huge Prussian, who had been lying 
with his hand to his side in mortal agony, ri: 
suddenly to his feet as he comprehended the rea- 
son of voices shouting for victory, utter a loud 
“hurrah,” wave his hands on hizh, and then, as 
the blvod rushed from his wound, fall dead 
across @ Frenchman, 


The enthusiasm of war is about the only relief 
to its personal pains and horrors. 




















———S 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’s TRAP. 


“During my boyhood,” 
had a schoulmaster whose of catching idle 
boys was rather odd. One day he 1 to us,— 

“Boys, Linust have closer attention to your 
boul The first one of you that sees another 
le, 1 want you to intorm me, and I will at- 
tend to the case. 

““AnY thought I to myself, ‘there is Joe Sim- 
mons, that I don’t like, I'll wateh him, and if 
I sce him look off his book 1’! tell.’ 

“f did-so, and was caught in the trap the 


id an old man, “we 


















Helena; and they were profusely planted over | schoolmaster had set.” 


After his death his cof-- 
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THE CAT AND THE DOVE. 


Once,when a baby dove was young, 
And could not feed itself nor fly, 

‘The mother bird was very kind, 
‘And watched it with a loving eye. 


‘With tender care from day to day, 
She fed the helpless little thing: 

And safely every night it lay 

* Hidden beneath her pretty wing. 


But when it grew a larger bird, 
Covered with feathers soft and new, 
Quite able for itself to care, 
And find its food and water too— 


Its parents threw it from the nest, 
‘And would not have it any more 
‘To live with them, in what had been 
‘ ‘A little happy home before. 


entle lady owned the birds, 
Ena had a favorite cat as well; 
-Of this kind pussy I have now 
Something most wonderful to tell. 


‘She did not pounce upon the dove, 
nd kill if, as some cats would do; 
id, after it was eaten up, 
Lick her pink lips, and then ery Mew. 


Wo, no; she loved it far too well, 
And made it quite a little pet, 
And if it wandered from her side, 

Its absence filled her with regret. 


And when upon the lady’s hand 
‘The dove would perch and sit so free, 
Puss never would be left behind, 
But always jumped upon her knee. 
I wish the little boys and girls 
Who hear this story, would but try, 


Gentle and loving ones to be, 
Nor tease nor make each other cry. 


—_+e—__—_- 


For the Companion. 
JOHNNY AND I. 
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Johnny is a little dog with a white spot on his 
nose, the rest of him is all black, and if he didn’t 
have that white spot, you couldn’t see him of a 
darkenight. 

Tam alittle boy and my nameis John, but al- 
most every body calls me Jack, except the min- 
ister; but I guess he’s more polite. 

Tam notvery little, and I’ve worn boots nearly 
ayear. When I first had them I used to tuck 
my pants into them, so’s people would know I 
had boots. I don’t do so now. I’m older and 
know better. 

My last name is Stone. I used to forget it, and 
then I had to think of something hard, and that 
was stone. Somebody asked me once what my 
name was, and [ told them John Iron. I wasn’t 

: in fan, and I didn’t mean to tell alie, but I for- 
: got. Idon’t do so now. I’ve got a memory. 
T love Johnny, and [ guess Johnny loves me, 
- because he was named forme. And when I ask 

chim if he loves Jack, he wags his tail on the 
‘floor, and it sounds just as though somebody 
-was knocking. Then I give him some bread. 
He speaks for it. He don’t really speak. He 
barks, but that’s the way dogs speak. 

I get discontented sometimes, and so does 
Johnny. I always know when Johnny is not 
contented, because he keeps changing his places 
to lie down upon. When I am discontented, I 
don’t want to read, or play, or do much of any 
thing. IfI am sick I have the doctor, but when 
I’m not content, I go over to grandpa’s. 

I didn’t tell you I have got a grandpa, but I 
have. He’s ever soold. He must be a hundred. 
He knows a good deal. He calls me Johnny 
Punks, because I used to call pumpkins punks. 
I didn’t know so much about long words as I do 
now. 

T always sit on grandpa’s knee, and he asks me 
¥f the bald place is larger or the silver ficld 
thicker. lle means the great round place on the 
top of his head, where it’s all so shiny. The sil- 

“ser field he calls his white hair, : 
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Johnny likes to go to grandpa’s, for there’s a 
very nice dog there, that he is acquainted with. 
They play together, but they don’t bite. I won’t 
let Johnny bite. 





Grandpa used to fight once, and he’s gota 
great gun hung up. It’s real heavy. I can’t lift 
it. He tells me Jots of stories. I mean grandpa 
do He was lost in the snow once, and had 
his feet frozen, and he didn’t have any thing to 
eat for a day and night. So I always take a 
cracker in my pocket in case I get lost. 

Grandpa thinks Johnny is a very nice dog, be- 
cause he don’t make much noise. Grandpa 
wears a white cloth round his head when he 
don’t want me to shout. He’s got a headache 
then, and he knows [ like to shout. I guess all 
boys do. He's teaching me to play on the drum, 
but I don’t learn very fast. The drumsticks are 
real heavy 

Grandpa’s got lots of pictures, and there’s a 
horse in most every one. I like horses and po- 
nies. Johnny barks at horses, so I guess he 
don’t like them. q 

Grandma lives with grandpa, and wears glass- 
es on her nose, so she won’t get her eyes dirty. 
She don’t like Johnny, because he tangled up 
her yarn, so I don’t let him come in her room, 
She don’t have teeth like mine. They don’t 
grow in her mouth. They are rich teeth, for I 
saw some gold on them, and she takes them out 
whenever she wants to. 

I go to see grandpa when she is up stairs, for 
I feel more at home with him. Iwas drumming 
with my foot on the floor once, and she said it 
made her nervous, so I stopped. My foot got 
asleep there once, and when it woke up it iat] 


























as if I had needles in my feet. It didn’t last 
long. 

Grandpa gave me twenty-five cents to buy a 
ball at Mr. Gooding’s store, and grandma gave 
me ten to put in the box for the heathen. I 
guess Mr. Gooding is poorer than the heathens. 

Grandma always gets me to take her letter to 
the post-office. She writes with ink. I wish I 
could write with ink. I use a slate and pencil, 
and print letters, but my fingers get tired very 
soon. ‘ 

L like to draw houses, or a sled best. I went 
coasting last winter. Johnny went, too. He 
can’t coast, but he runs along by the side of the 
sled. I tried to fasten him to a sled once, and 
make him draw me, but he didn’t like it, so I 
didn’t trouble him again. 














I don’t like to coast when the ice is like glass. 
That is good for skating. I can’t skate, [am 








too little. Ican’t even’stand on skates. I tried 
to once, but I felldown. Grandpa says he used 
to skate ever so far, but he can’t do so now. 

I'm discontented, telling you all this, and 
Johnny is too, of hearing it, so I guess I’)l go to 
grandpa’s, and have a talk with him. 

My hair curls, and it’s black. Mother combs 
it all out smooth, but it crinkles right up again. 
I wish I could go fishing, but I guess I’ll go and 
see grandpa, and when I come back, I’ll tell you 
what he says, if the editor will let me. 





Jaok Stoxx. , '32-smeow WM. O. HILL, 31 La Grange &t, Boston, 
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HEADACHE AND Dizziness, such as arise from a dis- 

eased condition of the stomach and blood, can be easily re- 

y using PoLAXD's Htmor Doctor, which has 

no equal as a blood puritier or regulator in the numerous 

diseases of the stomach, It is a capital aid to nature 
in Dyspepsia, affording relief when other remedies fail. 
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~ TURNER’S - 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


A safe, certain, and speedy cure for 


Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases, 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL, 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nevran 
~ often effecting a pertect cure in a single d 
of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonderful power. 
Even in the severest cuses of Chronic Neuraigia, affect- 
ing the entire system, its use fur a few days affords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. At contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualifled ap- 
proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every part 
of the country gratefully acknowledge its power tosoothe 
the tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One package $l P 
Six packages =. 500 meee anual 
Itis sold by all dealers indrags and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
_2-lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 



























Vea DEPILATORY POWDER,.—Re- 
moves superilttons liair in five minutes, Without 
njury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
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THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
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It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents by mail. A 
dress 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St, Philadelphia, 

Cireulars sent free. "Sold by all druggists. 50—3; 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer 8t., cor. of Arch, Boston. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution, 


From this date on all perosrt's which remain in Bank six 
months next prior to thesemi-annual dividend days, and 
five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every full 
intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
prior to the seml-annual dividends. “This is the only 
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Whe'Institution has » guarantee fund of Sent toe aos 


the frst day of Octobena surplus exceeding $75,000, 
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Catarrh ! 


Deafness ! 


WwW. H. Carpenter, M. D., 


147 Tremont St., Boston, 


Devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment and cure of Chronic Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Deafness, Discharges from the Ears, Noises in the Head, 
Nasal and Aural Polypus, Scrofulous Sore Eyes, Granu- 
lar Lids, Opacitus, Films, and all diseases of the Eye, 


Ear, Throat and Lungs. 


HOME CURES. 
Testimonial of W. POUSLAND, Esq,, of Boston. 


It affords me great satisfaction to be able to testify to 
the success ot Dr. Carpenter in treatment of Catarrh, 
and to inform sufferers from that terrible disease that there 
ishope for them. I contracted Chronic Catarrh thirty 
years ago, and it increased until it pervaded my whole 
system. I became very deaf—my eyes were weak and in- 
flamed, and discharged water so trequently that I was un- 
able to read without a handkerchiefin my hand to con- 
stantly wipe the tears away, My throat was full of mat- 
ter mornings, and required an hour's exertion of hawking 
and expectorating to clear it; my nostrils were clogged 
with mucous, which would frequently become dry, very 
annoying anddifficult to remove, while my head was dull 
and disagreeable, Dr. C.’s remedies have cured my Ca- 
tarrh and improved my hearing so I can hear my watch 
tick. My throat is clear mornings; the discharges trom 
my nose are moist and natural; the disagreeable sensa- 
tions have left my head; and I now read an hour without 
wiping my eyes, they feeling quite natural and well. 

WM. POUSLAND, 
No, 15 Ferry Street, Boston, 
Dec. 5, 1870. 





Testimonial of an Old Resident of Salem. 
(From the Salem Observer.) 


My ears were affected some years, and I had become so 
deaf as to be unable to sustain ordinary conversation, and 
to unfit me for my’ occupation of night chman, and I 
feared I must relinquish my situation, Juutyfortunately, 
FL eonsulted Dr. Carpenter in August, 1869, WhO prondunc- 
ed it Catarrhal Deafness, which he though®ie-could- cure. 
His opinion proved correct, fur under his treatment my 
hearing was restored so I can hear as well as before the 
disease. A 

Any of my brother watchmen will testify to the above 
facts. JOUN B. MANSFIELD, 

No. 11 Nursery Street. 





Salem, Mass., Nov., 1870. 


Testimonial of Thomas Prince, Esq., of 
Boston. 


Bostox, Dec. 7, 1870. 
W. IL. Carpenter, M.D.; 

My Dear Sir,—I write this to acknowledge your skill 
and kindness in treating my son for Otorrhea or Discharge 
and ulcerated condition of the ear, resulting from scarlet 
fever, which had become chronic, and failed to yield to 
treatment until it came under your care, when, after about 
three months, he was restored to health. I shall not fail 
to recommend others similarly aMicted to apply to you. 
You are at liberty to publish this if it will be of service to 
you. Very respectfully yours, 

No. 2 Rollins Street. THOMAS PRINCE. 


Testimonial of Mr. D. H. Shahan, No. 235 
Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
(From Salem Odserver.] 

I placed myself under the care of Dr. Carpenter in July, 
1869, to be cured of chronic inflamed eyes and chronic ca- 
tarrh, both of which 1 had tor some time. Dr. C.'s reme- 
dies were perfectly satisfactory, having cured these diseas~ 
es. Any person interested can converse with me at the 
office of this paper. D. H. SHAHAN, 

Salem, Mass., Aug. 1, 1870, 





Dr. C. is also permitted to refer to the following persons: 


DEFECTIVE HEARING OF TWENTY YEARS’ 
STANDING CURED! 


‘Mr. SMITH, of Newburyport, Mass., who had during 20 
years gradually lost his hearing, in a letter to Dr. C., dated 
Dec. 5, writes: “My hearing, that was restored by your 
treatment, remains good.” 


Mr.C. G. FRYE, of Waltham, whom he cured of Ca~ 
tarrhal Deafness, during February and March, 1870. 


Mr. FRANK DENNIS, son of B. F. Dennis, Esq., the 
well-known tuner of piano-fortes, late of Salem, now of 
Lynn, Mass., cured of Otorrhes in 1864. Hearing remains 
perfect and ears healthy. 


‘Mrs. MARY E. WYER, Middle Street, Portland, Me., 
cured of blindness, after having been unsuccessfully treat- 
ed by six eminent physicians. 


Mundreds of other testimonials can be seen at Dr. C.’s 
Booms, No. 147 Tremont Street, where he can be consult- 
ed, Sundays excepted, from 10 to 4 daily. Residence, 15 
Rollins Street, a-lw 
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GREAT GUNS. 

If the boys have forgotten, or never knew, 
their fathers may remember the excitement over 
the fifteen-inch cunnon used on our monitors 
during the war, and the still greater one, over 
the first twenty-inch gun ever cast in this coun- 
try, or any other. This was mounted for trial 
at Fort Hamilton, in New York Bay, and hun- 
dreds of people went down to sec it. 

What would they think, then, of a thrity-inch: 
@un, having room enough inside for a Tom 
Thumb couple to dance a hornpipe? Open their 
eyes as I did, and ask, at once, How is it done? 

Nothing, save the making of gunpowder, re- 

quires greater care, and the larger the cannon 
are, the more essential is it that every process 
should be perfect in its way. " 
| The first necessity is a mould, or flask, as it is 
omotimes called. This is made of clay, the 
same as that used in the “pots” for glass-mak- 
ing, and the two halves before baking are paint- 
ed inside with a mixture of molasses and ground 
anthracite coa).’ Then they arc wheeled to ovens 
and baked till thoroughly dry. This is a very 
important point, as if any moisture remained in 
them, the red-hot metal in casting would turn it 
instantly to steam, spoil the gun, and perhaps 
cause a dreadful explosion. Once baked, the 
two parts are keyed together, caulked with clay, 
and are then lowered into pits and buried up to 
the muzzle. 
“all guns are cast upright, with the mouth up- 
wards. Those under nine-inch are cast solid, 
and afterward bored out by alathe. Above nine- 
inch calibre a core is put in the centre of the 
mould, which, when drawn out, leaves a hollow 
ready for shaping and smoothing. 

The furnaces in which the gun metal is melt- 
ed have very hizh cupolas, and therefore no 
blast is needed, the draft being strong enough to 
bring about quick meltiny. 

Two sorts of iron are used in making cannon; 
a mixture of Juniata and Hanging Rock pig, 
and this must be fused, often two or three times, 
to give the right density and tenacity. When 
ready, it is led from the cupola through troughs 
to the moulds, which, when filled, are left un- 
disturbed for twenty-four hours. Then the core 
is carefully taken out, and cither a jet of cold 
air foreed into the bore, or cold water thrown in 
in small streams, till the piece is entirely cooled. 
A twenty-inch gun must be left undisturbed for 
a month, to cool properly. 

Over the pits where the great guns are cast 
are enormous cranes, capable of lifting twenty- 
four tons, and by them the pieces, when cool, are 
lifted and sent into the finishing room, where 
are boring and turning lathes, and a plancr, ca- 
pable of planing a picce of metal thirty fect long, 
ten feet wide, and cight feet thick. 

In the Fort Pitt foundry, where the twenty- 
inch guns are made, is alathe which cost thirty 





thousand dollars, and which is the only machine 
in the world able to finish a gun properly. 

How different this all is from the days when a 
gun was simply an iron tube, with rings driven 
on while red-hot, which contracting as they 
cooled, made a gun of great firmness! Iron bolts 
were first shot from them, then round stones, 
and at last iron bullets were thought of. In the 
meantime, some long head had invented hand- 
guns, which knocked over the shooter almost as 
surely as the shootee. This hand-gun was at 
first a simple barrel, with an open touch-hole at 
the top, and the gunpowder was fired by a coal 
of fire, or a lighted splinter or match. This was 
too dangerous work, and soon the stock was 
bent, and a match-lock used. 

With Ilenry VIII. came in the wheel-lock, but 
many years passed by before cither guns or pis- 
tols were thought much of in battle. Gunpow- 
der was obtained with difficulty, and archers re- 
mained the strength of the British army, till 
other nations made improvements, which grad- 
ually did away with all old fashions. 

From the Dutch came the flint-lock, in the 
reign of Charles II., and till within the last thirty 
years it underwent very little alteration. Since 
then all sorts of changes have been made, and, 
most important of all, that of the percussion 
cap. Queerly cnough, this idea found birth in 
aclergyman’s brain, but his experiments were 
not successful, ‘and it was not till some years 
later, in 1816, that onc Joseph Egy, made a gen- 
uine percussion cap. So great is the prejudice 
against new things, that they were not used by 
the English till 1889, and by the French a year 
later. Cartridges again have taken their place 
in rifles, thoush percussion caps are used alto- 
gether with shot, and some other sorts of guns. 

And now one special word for the boys. I 
know it is considered a sure sign of courage 
and approaching manhood, to use a gun as reck- 
lessly as if it were 1 stick of wood; to point it 
at screaming sisters, who “cannot bear a gun,” 
or at some shrinking boy, who would like to 
scream, if he dared. 

Let me tell you, my friends, that he who has 
seen most service with a gun, best realizes its 
danger, and the old hunter who has shot his 
hundreds of deer, and bear, and buffalo, or the 
gray-headcd soldier, who has been through scores 
of battles with Indians on the plains, will hold 
his gun so carefully, you would say, “What a 
spooncy!” 

The cautious are the daring in this case, gs in 
a good many others, und experience will teach 
you that guns, great or small, are not to be tri- 
fled with. HELEN C. WEEKS. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A CANARY. 
The following hints may perhaps be useful to 
our readers in the choice of a tame specimen: 


First, entirely green birds, or such as are 
brightly marked with green, are usually very 
strong, and in consequence, their voice is often 
disayreeably loud. Secondly, such as are of a 
yellowish brown or dark yellow, are weakly, and 
seldom breed. Thirdly, the varieyated kinds do 
not often have prettily marked young. Fourth- 
ly, such as have red eyes are weak. And, fifth- 
ly, should birds with a crest be preferred, the 
purchaser must be careful that there are no bare 
spots on them. 

In order to ensure a good singing canary, it is 
necessary to procure such as have parents gifted 
in that respect, and during the course of instruc- 
tion the bird should not be allowed to hear the 
song of other birds, as the notes which it would 
thus acquire would be unnatural, and therefore 
soon for;otten. 

In Andreasdorf the people are most careful 
only to allow the young to copy the notes of 
such male singers as are experts in the art, as 
should the little pupil, even when four years of 
aye, hear-a bad singer, it is pretty sure to imi- 
tate all its faults, and even in old age will 
sometimes retain this tiresome trick. 

The canary will learn tunes played upon an 
organ with little difficulty, but after a time often 
perform them inaccurately. We have tried the 
experiment of placing the pupil with two old 
males, and have xlways found it prefer to imi- 
tate the bird whose song gives it. the least trou 
ble, and thus it acquires shakes und thrilling 





notes with much greater case than the flute-like 
tones or deep rolling song of the nightingale.— 
Cassell’s Book of Birds. 


+ 


JAPANESE HOUSE. 


The Japanese have habits of living about as 
unlike ours as the inhabitants of the moon, if 
that satellite has any living beings. Here is a 
sketch of a Japanese house: 


When the walls of a house are up it consists 
of but one larye room, which is then cut up by 
partitions, which are nothing more than sliding 
screens that close up into each other in a fash- 
ion that admits of one apartment being divided 
into a dozen distinct ones instantly. There are 





no chimneys attached to the houses, and they 
contain no beds, chairs or tables. 

The floors are covered with a scrics of clean 
bamboo mats or cushions, each six feet by three, 
and nicely bound with red or blue tape. They 


are stuffed with light wool or moss, and are as 
soft and yiclding to pressure as the heaviest 
Brussels velvet. 

These mats fit in with each other as regularly 
as the squares on a chiess board, and the whole 
floor is kept as clean and is dusted as often as 
the mahogany sideboard *» the house of a Dutch 
burgher. No fieck of dire is ever allowed to rest 
upon the polished surface of the matting, and 
to step upon it with a pair of boots would be a 
#reater insult than to make a footstool of a 
seven hundred dollar piano. 

The family sit upon the matting'all day, with 
their less bent under them, in a shape that would 
give any foreigner incurable paralysis in fifteen 
minutes, and they sleep upon it at night. 

A Japanese pillow is a curiosity in its way. It 
is nothing but a rocker of a cradle, broad enough 
to stand alone, with a semi-circular depression 
on the upper side. The Japanese lie full length 
on the floor, place not their head but their neck 
in the crescent-shaped hollow on the upper side 
of the pillow, and rock themselves to sleep ina 
few minutes. 

——_+or—____ 


THE MAGIC SHIRT. 


One of the Middle Age superstitions was that 
of the Christmas shirt or tunic, which is thus 
described : 


The magic shirt was prepared as follows: On 
Christmas Eve three young girls. under seven 
years of age, were to spin a thrend, weave it in- 
to cloth, and sew it into a shirt between sunset 
and sunrise. The shirt was to reach from the 
neck half way down the leg, and to be without 
sleeve. On the breast were to be embroidered 
two crosses and two heads. The head to the 
right was to wear along beard and a helmet, 
and that to the left “a crown resembllnyz the 
crown worn by the devil.” A shirt thus pre- 
pared was reputed invulnerable, i. ¢., ‘weapon- 
proot. 

—_————*or-—_— 
. TWO BIG HOGS. 

Teachers sometimes blunder a little as well as 
other people. This man perpetrated a joke 
without meaning it: 


In a speech delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Louisville, Mr. H. Thane 
Miller, of Cincinnati, related a lauguable inci- 
dent. He and another Cincinnatian were intro- 
duced to a school in Halifax. The teacher told 
his pupils where Cincinnati was, and added that 
they had more and bigger hogs than any place 
else in the world, ‘“‘and,” said he, “we have two 
representatives here to-day.”” Mr. Miller said it 
was & mixed compliment, but they had to take it. 


- 


A BIG FIRE. 


The aurora borealis was recenfly visible in 
England, and excited great astonishment. A 
traveller who happened to be in Leicestershire 
at the time found the inhabitants of a certain 
village gazing intently at the phenomenon. One 
of these observers said, ‘There is France for 
you.” The traveller was rather taken aback, 
but found, upon inquiry, that the villagers all 
believed the red light in the sky to he the reflec- 
tion of Paris on fire. One of the villagers said, 
“My, how it burns!” and another exclaimed, 
“They're gettin’ it hander now!”’ 


—_—+ 











Wronc Exp Foremost.—A curious typo- 
graphical error recently occurred in a morning 
paper. In giving an account of an inquest, it 
stated that “the deceased bore an accidental char- 
acter, and the jury returned a verdict of excel- 
lent death.” 


An Trish poet once started to ask for “A Cot 
by the Shannon,” but got the letters misplaced, 
and wanted ‘“‘a shot by the cannon ’”’ 


Tae Rooster THAT CouLpNn’t.—A corres- 
pondent writes: We presume your readers have 
all seen a half-grown Shanghai rooster try to 
crow. Our Minnie saw one try, too; and, after 
all his fuss, he came down on the flattest of B 
flats. “Humph!” said Minnie; “him fought him 
could rooster, and him couldn’t.”” 


Inpia RusBER AND MILKWEED.—The “cau- 
cho,” or rubber tree, thongh of a different spe- 
eles from that of the East Indies, produces a 
gum which constitutes most of the rubber of 
commerce. Agussiz puts this tree, forty oreightv 
fect high, in the same class with the “milkweed” 
of our American pastures. 


Crue.tty REwARDED.—The proprictor of a|< 


$10,000 house in San Francisco saturated a rat 
with kerosene oil and set fire to it. The rat ran 
under the house, and now the man has no $10,000 
residence. 


“HAVE you much fish in your bag?” asked a 
person of a fisherman. : 

“Yes, there’s a good cel in it,” was the rather 
slippery reply. 

A CLERK in the Binghamton post-office heard 
a tap at the window of the ladies’ department, 
when who should he find there but a man by 
the name of Drake, to whom he said, “‘Mr. Drake, 
you will please go to the other side; this depart- 
ment is for ducks!” 


A LAWYER of this city has conspicuously dis- 
played in his office the following suggestive no- 
tification: “Gentlemen who expectorate on the 
floor cannot expect-to-rate as gentlemen.” 


A New Hampsuire paper makes merry over 
the fact that, as a party of Philadelphians were 
riding in its vicinity last summer, one young 
lady remarked, in passing a clump of white 


birches, that it was “singular how much pains Pe 


these people took to whitewash their trees clear 
to the top.” 


How Pleasant. 


How pleasant in the Winter time, 
When all without Is cold and drear, 
Around the fire, in prose or rhyme, 
Some interesting tale to hear. 
‘We sometimes valued lessons learn 
OF things that happened long ago; 
Then to the present if we ttm, 
‘Twill oft a pleasant contrast show. 
To see the Boys in good warm “CLoTHES” 
Doth mnke our fireside Joys complete, 
Reminding us of GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 








For Corens, Cops AxD THROAT DisonpeERs, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” having ‘ed their effica- 
cy by w teat of many years,” Tho Troe re highly rec- 
ommended and presérived by Physi Those ex- 
poxed to sudden changes should always be supplicd with 
* The *hes,"” a8 they give prompt relief. 

‘Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are offered, 
which are ood for, nothing. Be sure tu obTatN the true 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches."” Sold everyw!. -e. 











THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER 


YEAR BOOK 
AND ALMANAC. 


TO BE ISSUED JANUARY \st, 1871. 


It contains an interesting sitar of Almanacs; 
Civil, Commercial, and Agricultural Informa- 
tion ‘concerning all the Governments in the World; @ 
GENERAL SUMMA‘Y ofall the BENEVOLENT INSTITI TIONS 
and Rkciciors Dexomixations in the World, with a 
complete MIXISTERIAL DIRECTORY of nearly every Rellg- 
jous Body in the United States, a complete List OF ALL 
THE COLLEGES. THEOLOGICAL, S&MINAMIES, MEDICAL 
and Law ScHvoLs In the United States. 


Price, One Dollar. 


All persons subscribing and paying for the NEW YORK 
OBSERVER for one year ($3) will receive a copy of this 
valuable work 


GRATUITOUSLY. 
Sample copies of the Observer nent free. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
Mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 











How do you Feed your Ohildren? 





‘This ts certainly a question of importance, and one 
worth s consideration at the hands of every mother, for 
surely it Js not (or should not be) @ matter of indifference 
what food you give your children if health, strength, 
comfort, and a good constitution are of any consequence 
to you. 


Thousands of little ones die anriually—rN yLAIN WORDS, 
ARE STARVED TO DEATH—for want of rRorER nourish- 
ment. Different kinds uf Food have been and are now 
offered to the public, but THE fuod and only food suitable 
for children, and approved of by invalids, is 


DR. RIDGH’S, 


which has had an unprecedented and Increasing sale In 
Great Britain, the D..minion of Canada, and wherever 
introduced. The Patentce is » gentleman of 35 years 
successful London practice. 


(I~ Sold by Druggists and Grocers in cans, 
35 ots., 65 cts., $125 and $175. 
(A great saving is effected by purchasing the large sizes,) 


Wholesalo by T. METCALF & CO., Tremont St., Boston, 
and all w holesaie drug houses, 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
*48—6weop Factory, Malden, Mass. 


WANTED Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHULTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Ilas the UND: 8-FERD, makes the “lock-stitch"' (alike on 
both aides), and Js fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
BOS, CLARK @ CO. Boston, Mass., Piutsburgy, Fa., 
Chicago, IIL, or St. Loula, Mo. at -ly 


$ “INSTALLMENTS, $ 5 
REMOVAL! 5 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDESE£ HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 13) Tremont Strect, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 


‘Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
for in work. dies desiring to buy o Machine on ANY. 
plan will ind it to their advantage to enli befure purchae- 

ng. w 
























. __$75 to $250 per month, 
and female, to introduce the GED & IMPROV- 
N SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
‘Ei. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
Gj quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a’ most 
cp supenor manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic scain than ours, {tmakes the "Elag? 
Q tle Lock Stitch." Every second atltch can be cut, 
(iJ and sll the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
b= tearing It. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
Zand expenses, or a commiasion from which twice 
<< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & 
Boston, Mass.; PITTsBcRGu, Pa.; St. Lov! 
or CuICAGO, IL 48 


HAPPY HOURS. _ 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls, containing ‘Tales, Travels, Adventures, Ormamen- 
tal Art, Scientific Reercations, Tricks, Puzzles, etc., ete. 
Only 25 cents a year; five conles for $2, Send stamp for 
Premium List. “0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 102 Nas- 
sau Street, New Yor! 
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DO YOU WANT BUSINESS? ¢ HONORABLE, 


ROFITABLE, 
AT OR NEAR HOME, PLEASANT. 
To occupy your whole or spire time. Ii so, address 
ing what paper yon saw thie in) J. N. TUCHARD- 
N & CO., Boston, Mase. 46—-8w 


1826 USE THE “VEGETAL. 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy fur Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
nothing better, CuTterr Bros & C ton, 48-24 
iA Sens WANTED—({$225 a Month)—-by the 


American Knitting Machine Co. 3- 
MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. ut 
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For the Companion. 
IN A BALLOON. 


By Prof. J. de Mille, 

The boys at Dr. Davis’ school were having a 
holiday, for it was the anniversary of the Queen’s 
birthday, and the doctor’s loyalty would not al- 
low him to keep school on such an occasion. 
So they dispersed in different directions, some to 
visit relatives, some to the country, some on an 
excursion trip to the seaside. 

Two of them, however, had in view something 
very different from this. A week or two before, 
Fred Dalton had seen an announcement that 
Herr Schwartzenburg would give some of his fa- 
mous balloon ascensions in Regent’s Park, com- 
mencing in two weeks from date, and continu- 
ing until farther notice. This was shéwn to 
his particular friend, Bob Smalley, and the two 
had resolved that they would take advantage of 
the first holiday, to patronize Herr Schwartzen- 
burg, and try an ascent into the upper air. 

True, it would not be a real balloon voyage. 
The balloon was held to the earth by a rope. 
Yet after all, it was a flight into the air, and a 
high flight at that, and there was something de- 
licious in such an idea. They kept their purpose 
secret, and when the appointed tame came, told 
their parents that they were going to Regent’s 
Park, without specifying the cause of their visit 
there. 

The day was gloriously fine. The thick cloud 
of smoke that rests like a funeral pall over Lon- 
don, was less dark than usual. The sky over 
Regent’s Park was blucr than may commonly be 
seen there. All things seemed to favor their 
project. 

There were two or three balloons, and each of 
these could hold two or three persons. Any one 
who wished was allowed to ascend in them sev- 
eral hundred fect, on payment of the small sum 
of sixpence to Herr Amadeus Friedrich von 
Schiller Schwartzenburg, who alone superin- 
tended the movements of the balloons. 

On reaching the enclosure, the boys found but 
few people there. The balloons were not quite 
ready. Fred and Bob were the first applicants. 

Herr Schwartzenburg was a nervous, pudgy 
man, and was now breathless with his frantic 
exertions to get every thing arranged for the 
crowd of visitors whom he expected. Motion- 
ing the boys to the car of the only balloon that 
was ready to start, he pocketed their sixpences, 
and told them to sit on each side of the basket. 

“Shoost geep in der zame bosition,” he said to 
them, “an tague gare not your blaces zu ver- 
lorm. You shall ubstay tain minute—verstehen 

tie.” 

‘Whereupon he loosened the rope and the bal- 
oon slowly and gracefully rose in the air. 

“Isn’t this glorious?” cfied Fred, as he saw 
the earth moving apparently from beneath him. 
“Isn’t this glorious?” 

“Magnificent!” exclaimed Bob; “after the ten 
minutes are over we must go up again.” 

“And again after that.” 

“Yes, a dozen times.’” 

And now they ceased speaking, and all their 
attention was fixed on the scene around. 

In truth the scene, novel and wonderful, was 
one which might attract the attention even of 
boys. Beneath stretched the soft green expanse 
of the Park, with its silvery ponds dotted with 
white swans, and the darker foliage of lofty 
trees that rose from the greensward on every 
side. Beyond this they saw stately houses 
around the Park, and in the distance myriad 
roofs of the giant city, with the dun smoke-cloud 
hanging over them. Added to this was that 
Strange feeling, common to every one in a bal- 
Joon, that they themselves were motionless, and 
that it was the solid earth that was moving away 
from them. 

Exciting it was, to watch all this; pleasant 
it was, to look down upon the scene beneath; 
and laughable it was, too, to see how queer the 
human shape appeared when louked down upon 
vertically. Men dwindjed to points. It was not 
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Herr Amadeus Friedrich von Schiller Schwartr- 
enburg that they saw, but only the top of his 
hat; it was not a horse that they saw, but only 
a long figure, the legs of which were invisible. 

So the boys feasted their cyes on this mixture 
of beauty, of grandeur, of novelty and of oddi- 
ty, and laughed, and uttered exclamations, tind 
cries of mirthfulness, of wonder and of joy. 
And still the earth seemed to move away farther 
and farther, and farther still, and down. 

It is strange how instantancously the same 
feeling may flash through different minds. Some 
such thing took place here, for it was in an in- 
stant—in the very midst of thcir laughter, and 
wonder, and joy that there came to each of! 
them a swift, sudden thought—a thought of hor- 
ror unutterable—that brought with it a pang of 
anguish but seldom felt by hearts so young and 
so light. For they had been looking down, just 
then—watching Herr Schwartzenburg, and they 
saw the end of the rope dash through his hand, 
and swing backward and forward above him, 
and beyond him. 

They saw him throw up his arms wildly as 
though he would leap after the lost rope, which, 
in his carelessness, he had forgotten to secure, 
end simultaneous with the horror that flashed 
through them, they saw a movement among the 
people below, followed shortly after by a loud 
cry that ascended after them. 

Then the earth seemed to move beneath them 
to an immeasurable depth. 

They turned and looked at one another with 
tremulous, ashen lips, and faces white with fear. 
For a long time neither of them could utter one 
word. They sat motionless, with thoughts that 
did not admit of words, partly from a remem- 
brance of Schwartzenburg’s directions, but chief- 
ly because terror had paralyzed them. 

A long time passed, how long they did not 
know. They dared not look over the side of the 
balloon, they feared to know the truth of their 
position, to learn how high they had ascended, 
or how far they had flown. A vague expecta- 
tion of instant death was in their hearts, and 
each moment was anticipated as the last. 

But the very pressure of this extreme terror at 
last alleviated itself. They felt no motion, even 
though they knew that they were moving. The 
continual postponement of any catastrophe 
brought a relief. They rallied slowly, it is true, 
but still they rallied, and at last dared to look 
over the side of the car again. 

Far beneath was the carth which they had left 
so joyously,—the beautiful world, with its sil- 
very streams, its green meadows, its fair cities, 
its wealth of forests and groves. Sweet and dear 
had these always been to them, but never*so 
sweet and so dear as now, when they seemed to 
be losing them forever. 








Having once looked over, the distance beneath 
was at first appalling, but even they grew able 
to look down without any new accession of fear, 
amd to perceive the course in which they were 
moving. 
they were moving in a southerly direction. 
Ruready they had passed beyond the extremest 
bounds of London, and now they were floating 
on over fields, and meadows, and houses, and 
towns, many of which were familiar to them. 

Their progress was not of such a kind as to 
make them feel it much. They felt no wind, no 
motion, and now, as at first, the motion seemed 
transferred to the earth, which appeared to be 
flying away from beneath them. 

“If we only knew how to manage it, we might 
stop it—or get down,” said Fred. 

“But I don’t know any thing at all about it,” 
said Bob. 

“Nor do I. I’ve heard of their throwing out 
ballast. These bags are the ballast, I suppose.” 

“But that’s to make the balloon go higher,” 
said Bob. “The question is how they get the 
balloon down. That is a mystery to me.”” 

“T never heard how,” said Fred, dejectedly. 

They now looked up at the network, but only 
saw oordage and ropes, which they could not 
understand. All hope of managing the balloon 
soon vanished, and they sat silent, awaiting 
their fate. 

For a long gime they floated along over the 
land, but at length a cry from Fred attracted 
Bob, and he looked to where Fred’s finger was 
pointing. 

It was the sea. It spread from horizon to ho- 
rizon, while far in the distance lay land. That 
sea and that land they knew very wéil to be the 
British Channel and the coast of France. 

Onward and still onward they passed, and at 
length the last of England moved from beneath 
them, and they looked down upon the blue 
waves, which every minute opened more and 
more widely. Here ships were tossing or riding 
at anchor, steamers were breasting the tide, and 
vessels of all sizes were dotting the surface of 
the water. 

About half way over their progress grew slow- 
er. They were very much lower, also, than they 
had been, and this gave them hope. They 
thought they had a chance of fulling into the 
sea, and in that event they might expect to be 
picked up by one of the vessels about. So the 
prospect was desirable rather than otherwise. 

“Slower and slower grtw their progress, and 
they descended constantly. The natural escape 
of gas had lightened the balloon, and the weight 
of the ballast and passengers was dragging it 
down. The wind now scarcely rippled the water. 
Near them also was the French coast, with boats 
skimming the sea in all directions, 





Nearer and nearer they descended. At last 
the car touched the water. The balloon held it 
up, and floated slowly on. Boats flocked to 
their assistance. As the car setded more deeply 
it retarded the balloon, and the wild cry of the 
boys for help brought it promptly to them from 
a half hundred wondering fishermen. 

They were saved. 

The balloon was secured, and the boys were 
‘taken to Boulogne. Their story was made 
known. Some Englishmen who were on their 
way to London offered to take them home, and 
on the following day they were restored to their 
almost distracted parents. 

——_+o—__—. 
For the Companion. 
THE FARMER’S ELIZABETH. 


Arich old farmer, named McDowell Graham, 
lived, many years ago, on a Highland farm, in 
Scotland, which had been in the hands of his 
ancestors for three or four generations. 

He was a very proud farmer, and gloried in 
wearing finer plaids, and longer stockings, and 
shorter breeches, and more glittering knee- 
buckles than any of his neighbors; but most of 
all he prided himself in keeping his farm labor- 
ers and other poor people at a distance from him, 
and in being addressed by them as if they were 
serfs, and he a laird. 

He was hard, crusty, and of a violent temper; 
but withal was honest and upright, and if his 
sympathies could only be roused, benevolent, 
also. ” t " 

There were but two places where old McDow- 
ell met ever his inferiors like men—at the church 
door and at the open grave. There he often 
took the poor cotter or his ploughmen by the 
hand, saying, in a patronizing tone,— 

“We're a’ alike here, mon,—rich and poor, 
high and low.” 

In the low, rough garret of the farm-house, 
were three or four oaken chests, which had be- 
longed to his ancestors, and which were believed 
to be “packed full o’ yellow gold.” If so, his 
main riches were hidden in the garret, for he 
made no display of wealth below. 

The one room which boasted of any furniture 
was that of his daughter Elizabeth. Here she 
read, and sewed, and knit, and slept. It boast- 
ed a gay striped carpet, a high and well-polished 
secretary, a bed so inviting as to make one 
sleepy to look at it, and six high-backed chairs. 

Out of this opened a larger room, with a worn 
oak floor and tuble, flag-seated chairs and a tall 
clock,—the pride of the farmer's proud heart. 
This room was the parlor. Therest of the house 
was devoted to work; for the dairy of Nisydale 
Farm was famous the region over, and owed its 
fame to Dame Elsic, the old man’s sister. Wife, 
he had none, for Elizabeth’s ammether had slept 
for sixteen long years in the old kirk-yard of the 
adjacent village. 

Elizabeth was a sweet, gentle Highland girl, 
who had never milked a cow nor made an ounce 
of butter, for the reason, her futher said, that 
“there were ordinary people enough in the world 
to truckle awa’ at rough work, not to be puttin’ 
silver hands and tender hearts at it!” 

She was his idol, and lived very much as Hin- 
doo idols do—up high in a niche, apart from the 
world. 

She had no companions. The laird’s daugh- 
ter did not notice her, the minister had neither 
wife nor children, and the farm people about the 
place scarcely dared to look at her, lest they 
might offend the man who held their bread in 
his hand. 

Seventeen years, old McDowell had petted 
Elizabeth, and growled at every body who paid 
her more than ordinary attention; always telling 
her how Heaven had blessed her with such a 
fond father and loving aunt, and how grateful 
she ought to be! 

She was grateful; but for all that she often 
wished that her aunt would not sleep all the 
evening over her knitting work, and her father 
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over his Scotch ale,—that she had some human 
heart to sympathize with her in her loncliness, 
and to teach her of the world into which she 
must some day enter. 

Elizabeth loved her family and she loved her 
kirk; but she was not satisfied. She often grew 
weary of her father’s seven bouks, twelve pam- 
phiets, and the old file of almanacs,—and worse 
than all, she grew weary of herself and her poor 
thoughts. 

Sometimes, when all were sleeping, she would 
lean out of her window and look off at the silent 
church-yard, where her mother was sleeping, and 
wonder if, after all, it was a very dreadful thing 
to lic there! 

And then she would look up to the calm, clear 
skies, and wonder if any one could be lonely or 
grow tired of herself in heaven. And then the 
tears would fall, and she would say, “I wish I 
had a mother;” and after that would rebuke 
herself and ask God to forgive her ingratitude. 

One diy, old McDowell came in from his rip- 
ening fields, his face all aglow with pleasure. 

“I’ve been fain to believe,” he said, “that I’d 
lose half my harvest for want o’ a bead man, 
since David dicd; but here’s been my old school- 
mate, Blakie, at me, to take his Donald, who’s 
just a skilled farmer! The lad’s been off study- 
in’ for the kirk,—his had bein’ fu’ o’ books; but 
his cyes ha’ failed him at the study, and he’s 
fain to go back on God’s green arth for a livin’. 
He will na go in among common laborers to 
herd wi’ them, but will take all off my hands, if 
hecan be one of us at the farm-house. And, 
gudeness knows, I’d be glad to be rid o’ care, wi’ 
this gout that’s on me now!”" 

Old Elsie was by nature a terrible gossip, ach- 
ing to hear and to tell the village news. But 
her genius was imprisoned, for Elizabeth knew 
nothing to tell, and the old farmer scorned to tell 
what little he did know. No wonder, then, that 
she smiled, and drew herself up straight, and 
settled her cap on her head, and replied,— 

“Yon’s just a providence, brother! Ye’ll be 
rid o’ vexation, and I’ll hear what's goin’ on in 
the world, and the dear lassie will have compa’ 


-ny and a teacher in the fine, tall lad.” 


“Nay, nay! Ye are a fearfu’ gossip, and al- 
ways were, sister! But I’ll ha’ no talebcaring 
here; and as for Bess, the child, she’ll ne’er sce 
the lad butin my presence. I’ll have na non- 
sense about here! The only fault the lad has is 
his gvod looks, but I’ve forgiven’ him that! 


‘He’s as poor as Tim Crock, the beggar, and so 


$e na son-in-law for me! There’s gentlemen’s 
sons in the region that would be glad o’ this 
farm and a’ that’s in it; and they shall ne’er sec 
my child holding company wi’ a poor man’s 


‘son!” 


If they had been discussing the future pros- 
pects of the young tortoisc-shell cat that was 
purring in the corner, she could not have looked 
more unconcerned than did Elizabeth. She had 
seen young Donald at a rustic wedding, and ex- 
changed “bonnie breast knots” with him, a year 
before; and he had promised to come to the 
farm-house as soon as he was fairly enrolled a 
student for the kirk. Elizabeth knew her father 


-too well to manifest any pleasure at the news 


he now brought. 
Old McDowell now rolled the burden of the 


-farm from his mind. But alas for his comfort, 


he took another burden on his heurt, and one 
far heavicr to bear! 

The very hour his “head man” came into the 
house, the old man was seized with a fear of 
him, and looked on him as an intruder, who had 
artfully thrust himself in there to cheat him out 
of a grand son-in-law! 

And yet so circumspect was the innocent of- 
fender, and honorable in all his conduct, that the 
old man could neither accuse him nor treat him 
coolly. He gave the farm, with all its interests, 
into his hand, and then devoted himself to 
watching Elizabeth and to filling her ear with 
unkind words against the man in whose honor 
ond skill he had the most unbounded confidence. 

He charged his child to have no words with 
him, and would have liked very much to bind 
the young man over to shun her; but that would 
have been delicate business, when, to the youns 
man’s praise be it said, he had never, by word 
or look, expressed the smallest degree of interest 
in her. ‘ 

Fettered in this way, the old man grew sour 
towards his manager, and repeatedly assured his 
sister that he was preparing to dismiss him, and 
to make a will in favor of a dissolute nephew— 
of whom he had not heard in fifteen years, and 
who was in nll probability dead—in case Eliza- 
beth manifested any regret at his course. 

Two years had rolled away, when the gout be 
came master of the old man’s constitution, and 
could no longer be controlled. It soon laid its 
cruel hand on his heart, and he knew that death 
‘was drawing near. 

Then he worried about his farm and the cat- 
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tle, and after that about his neglected duties to 
God and man. 

All through those long wecks of suffering, 
young Donald watched faithfully over his em- 
| Joyer’s interests by day and sat by his bed at 
night,—a place he would allow no other to fill. 

When the old man’s last hour came, his mind 
was still cumbered with his land, his herds and 
flocks, his gold, and worse than all, by his pride. 
He divided his treasures, giving his watch and 
his great ring to his sister, with “money cnongh 
to carry her to the grave,” as he expressed it. 
He gave his gold-headed cane to the minister, 
divided his little trinkets and a hundred pounds 
among his work people, and gave the rest of his 
possessions to his child, on the condition that 
she should marry only a true gentleman, with 
good education. 

Then his sister: whispered, through her sobs, 
“But, dear, you have forgotten good Dunald, 
who has never left you, but served you like a 
lovin’ son.” 

“Ay, ay, ye are right, sister. He, too, shall 
ha’ his dues. In the brass-bound chests in the 
loft ye’ll find the hoarded treasures of years; and. 
in ither places are what will serve him well. 
He’s been a patient and lovin’ lad to me, and I 
leave my blessing on his head. Give him his 
choice out o’ my worldly treasures, whether 0’ 
gold, or herds, or flocks,—bein’ sure that it be 
worth not less than a hundred pounds. Ye, and 
the minister, and Elder Sandy, and himself will 
decide the matter, for I’m done wi’ earth now, 
and would fain sleep. Should I w: na more 
ye may feel that I died in peace wi’ God and 
man.” 

He did not wake again, poor old man. 

When the stir of the burial was over, and his 
effects were to be divided, the minister and Dame 
Elsie asked young Donald what he would chouse 
of all the treasures on the farm or in the house. 
worth a hundred pounds; and he, like a sensible 
man, said he would take Elizabeth, herself, for 
she was the old man’s best treasure, and in her- 
self worth that sui, even if the mythical nephew 
should claim every thing else! 

And Elizabeth said her father bade her marry 
a true gentleman, and Donald had shown that 
he came nearer to that than the Jaird’s son on 
the hill, or any one else she had ever seen! 

The minister, and Elder Sandy, and Dame El- 
sie agreed with them both. They were sure that 
had the old man risen from ’that sick bed,"he 
would not have failed to acknowledye the ster- 
ling qualities of the young man, and have event- 
ually given him his child, with his blessing. 

Thus Donald came into possession of Nissdale 
Farm and its chief treasure. 
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For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 
The Boys who ate Toads; and what came of it. 
By Una Locke. 

Eighty years ago there resided in a brown 
house, on one of the pleasant highways that run 
parallel with the Connecticut River, in Massa- 
chusetts, @ man named Jolin Mars! He was 
the father of five boys and eight girls; and there 
was not to be found in all the township, a man 
who better liked good cider-brandy. 

This, I imagine, is saying a great deal. For 
within three miles of Mr. Marsh’s farm were six 
distilleries, which devoured the produce of the 
rich grain land and ruddy orchards, like never- 
-satisticd giants, disgorging in return a fiery 
beverage which made sanc m@n mad and wise 
men fools. But in those days every body, ex- 
cept afew far-sighted, sad-hearted women, drank 
gin, or brandy, or New England rum, or whis- 
key, according to his or her taste. Sv Jolin 
Marsh was quite in the fashion. 

With thé daughters of this family of thirteen, 
this story will have nothing to do. There is 
enough matter, however, for five volumes of 
Sunday school books in the histories of the five 
boys. ‘These were the boys who ate the toads. 

Now “toads,” you must know, was the name 
given to the piece of biscuit or cracker, saturat- 
ed with the sugar and rum from the bottom of 
the glass after their father had drank the most 
of the contents of the tumbler. ‘These “toads” 
were given them when they were mere babies, in 
petticoats. 

At five or six years, they could take tolerably 
strong and large potations, and the taste was 
fully developed, before they were meu. So, to 
my thinking, it was not strunge that the oldest 
son died in early manhood of an internal can- 
cer. The youngest, ifhd fifth son, lived to bé an 
old man, a good-for-nothing fungus on society, 
But I am not going to write his history; neither 
that of the fourth son; who, before he had 
reached the meridian of life, took his way along 
a little brook at the bottom of a len, not far 
from his father’s house, and followed it to the 
river, into which he walked in the stupor of 




















drunkenness, and from which was carricd a life- 
Jess body to his young wife and two little chil- 
dren. 

The second son was named John, for his fa- 
ther. He was eccentric to a proverb, but was 
bright and shrewd, good-hearted and indus- 
trious. He might have made aman, but rum 
and tobacco, the household gods, beguiled his 
heart and muddled his brain. 

John was, however, when young, far more 
akin in mental character to his mother than his 
father. Poor “Aunt Hannah,” as the neighbors 
called her, had a hard life. She was an excel- 
lent housekeeper and mother, but a more dis- 
couraging husband never fell to the lot of 
woman. 

The sisters-in-law called her “tonguey.” If 
she had been as much so as Zantippe, who could 
greatly wonder? Among her sayings that have 
been preserved in old memories in the rustic vil- 
lage, was one respecting this husband. 

“It requires,” said Aunt Hannah, “the pa- 
tience and patience of Job, the meekness and 
meckness of Muses, to get along with John.” 

Thave no doubt it did. 

John learned the trade of brick-making, and 
when he was of age, he went to Charlestown, 
Mass., to work at his business. Here he would 
have done well, had it not been for his nightly 
visits to the bar-room. This did not greatly in- 
jure his character as a good workman. - But one 
evening he became uncommonly elated. An off- 
hand, genial stranger, who had at once made 
himsclf at home in the bar-room, insisted on 
treating the loungers there to all the liquors they 
could drink—and declared his intention of hav- 
ing a jolly time. The man kept them in a 
roar of langhter with his songs and storics, and 
a merricr evening never was known in that bar- 
room, nor in the whole experience of John 
Marsh, Jr. 

The night wore off. The morning came, and 
John, stiff and headachey, picked himself up 
from under the table and looked about him. 

“O—yes—morning—brickyard—must be get- 

ting to work.” 
" After yawning, and stretching, and turning 
his heavy head like the sluggard in Watts’ song, 
he looked about for his old hat, and saw the gen- 
ial stranger of the night before. John thought 
the man looked at him very much as a green- 
eyed cat looks at a caged bird. But then it 
might be imagination, because he had taken 
a little too much, and could not sec quite straight. 
Presently John half stagsered towards the door. 
The genial man followed hiin, 

“J shall be all right enouch in an hour,” said 
John, touch:d by his attention. “I’m one can 
bear considerable.” 

“Where are you going?” asked the attentive 
stranger. 

“Over to the brickyard. You see I work at 
brick-making,” said John, confidentially. 

“You'll not be allowed to leave this house,’’ 
said the man, gyruffly. 

“Q, but see here. I’ve got to go. The boss 
expects me,” exclaimed John, in a pacific way. 

“But I tell you you can’t go. You've ’listed. 
You’re under military orders now.” 

“You're crazy, man. I never thought of go- 
ing for a soger. I haint ’listed.” 

“Z tell you, you have. And here’s your name 
in your own hand on my book, and the bounty- 
money is in your pocket.” 

So it was. John knew his handwriting, and 
he was obliged to yield. 

A more crest-fallen, sorrowful man never was 
seen in that bar-room. What? jfender-hearted 
John, who was noboly’s encmy but his own, a 
soldier? He hadn't any thing against Great 
Britain. His uncles, in the time of the war of 
the Revolution, wiped out the family part of the 
old grudge, and this silly “cightcen-twelve war,” 
he knew and cared nothing about. Besides, he 
had enlisted for the navy, and this was far less 
to his taste. 

He covered his face with his hands, and sat 
down, dejected beyond comfort. The recruiting 
officer took him to the navy yard, and there the 
hardships of his life began. He was eccentric, 
as I said, and was not, probably, understood. Or 
else the lawlessness of his nature did not at once 
submit itself to authority. 

Whichever way it was, he fell into disgrace, 
and was sentenced to be flogged, in a few days 
after he had put on “United States’ uniform.” 

Flogged! The wild Indian of the woods could 
not more revolt from the idea! As they brought 
him out of the building where the recruits were 
housed, to take him on board ship, he broke 
away from his guard and sprang npon a low 
shed near by. From that he climbed to a bigh- 
er building, thence to another, flying like an in- 
Sane person, along steep and dangerous roofs, 
until he could go nv further. 

His pursuers were eager as hounds. He could 
see them as they followed him. What could he 















do? He had reached the end of the building. 
He could not retrace his. steps witbout capture. 

There was no time for hesitation. Shutting 
his eyes and holding his breath, he made a leap 
from the roof of the two-story house, on which 
he was standing. He landed in a garden. A 
huge, fierce dog did not approve of so sudden 
an intrusion, and John thouzht, for a moment, 
he should be torn in pieces, but dashing at a 
high fence, he fortunately grasped the edge, and 
drew himself quickly up and over it. 

Running again, unhurt by the leap as well as 
by the dog, he ascended Bunker Ifill and hid be- 
hind a stone which was formerly standing where 
the monument now is. The men who sought 
him were off the track. 

Getting breath for a few minutes in that place 
he started again and took shelter in a wood. 

The hunt commenced there in good carnest, 
but John found a decayed tree in the trunk of 
which he hid, and was not discovered. Here he 
remained all night. 

Cramped and stiff, he crawled from his hiding- 
place, in the early morning, and went cautious- 
ly to a small house, about half a mile beyond. 
A motherly looking woman was just opening 
the door. 

“{ beg of you, good woman, to hide me,” said 
John, piteously. 

“What isthe matter? You’ve run away,” she 
made reply to her own question, as she looked 
at his military dress. 

“Yes. You sec, ma’am, they were going to 
flog me for little or nothing. Could you help 
me? I’ve been in a hollow tree all night 
They’ll be after me before long,” he said, plain- 
tively, with such an air of fright as touched the 
heart of the woman. 

“You see I’m from the country. Ididn’t want 
to’list, but they took advantage of me when I 
was tipsy.” 

“You can hide under the barn, I sha’n’t hin- 
der you. And when [come out to milk the cows 
you'll find some breakfast left there for you,” 
said the woman, kindly. “I'll bring you some 
coffee after the men of the neizhborhood get out 
of the way to their work. But you can’t have 
any grog. Sce what it has done for you al- 
ready ’” 

So John hid under the barn. Tere he remained 
until the excitement of the search was a little 
abated, and then, being supplied with some old 
clothes by the woman, he went, by stealthy 
marches, to the State of Vermont. 

In all the principal places through which he 
passed, he saw, or mizht have seen, posted, larye 
placards, headed, “$1,000 Reward,” under which 
heading was a description of himself. But there 
were then no steam-horses or telegraphs in New 
England, and Vermont was a long way off from 
Boston. It was still a resort for fugitives from 
justice. 

So Jon went some distance into the State and 
let himself to a farmer. The place suited him 
yery well, but le was not at case. By day and 
by night he was in terror lest the officers of Jaw 
should find him. He knew the penalty of his 
offence was death. If he saw a man whom he 
did not know coming along the distant highway, 
he would run and skulk in the woods until the 
traveller had passed by. While he was at his 
ineals, or while he was at his work, wherever he 
was his cars and eyes were wakeful, vigilant sen- 
tincls, ever suspicious azd restless. He knew 
the search for him was not yet abandoned. 

One long, dreamy forenoon, John was hocing 
corn in the ficld, with his face,as was his cus- 
tom, towards the main road. 

“Coh! coh! coh!’ shouted nervously a senti- 
nel crow, not far away. This attracted his at- 
tention, and sure enough, an officer of justice 
was running across the ficld to take him. 

Jolin threw down his hoe and ran. This time 
he did not stop till he reached Canada. 

There he was undisturbed for some weeks, or 
perhaps months, but as he was in danger of be- 
ing forced into the British army to fight against 
his own country, he again crossed the line, and 
visited a cousin named Sum Sterling, in New 
York State. 

“Why, John! how are you? How came you 
here?” 

“See here, Sam, 1 must change my name, and 
I think Pll call myself Obed Cleaver, for ’ve run 
away from the navy. You'll let me stay and 
work for you, won’t you? And be sure to call 
me Obed. Them pursucrs are after me like 
hounds.”” 

And the poor man trembled from hend to foot. 

“O don’t be frightened. You shall work on 
my farm, and nobody will know your story. 
But why not say Juhkn Cleaver? ThenI can call 
you ‘John,’ just as I uscd in the old days, when. 
you lived under the hill.” 

John worked awhile for his cousin. But sol- 
diers from both armies sometimes entered that 
border town. The reward for bringing John to 
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the proper officers was still open to the public, 
and the poor fellow could not rest day or night, 
for fear he should be arrested. 

His brother Koswell, next in age to John, soon 
joined him and declared his purpose to enlist in 
the army. 

“You'd better enlist with me, John, for you 
see if you are in the army you won’t be in the 
navy, and the hunt’s up.” : 

“It’s a great deal better to be on land,” said 
John, “and I’m just about tired of my life.’” 

So the two enrolled themselves in the army 
and remained there until peace was declared and 
the troops disbanded. 

But after John was honorably discharged and 
went back to his early home by the river, the old 
terror came upon him again. He fancied that 
he could he arrested and shot as a deserter. He 
still had his occasional fits of drunkenness, and 
no wonder he was nervous. 

He was hired for farm labor by his old ac- 
quaintances, who had not lost their senses and 
their land through drink, and so he lived for 
Years, tushing like a startled deer fur the woods, 
at the slizhtest alarm, 

I remember to have seen often in my child- 
hood this John Marsh. I remember sitting once 
upon his lap and listening to the story of one 
“John Cleaver,” who deserted from the navy 
yard, but of the details af the story I have re- 
tained only the memory of the leap from the roof 
among the green cucumber and melon vines, 
and the attack of the flereedog. All that I have 
related here has since been told me by those who 
knew both him and his history. 

My memory is more tenacious in another di- 
rection. The particular flavor of the strong to- 
bacco-odor which permeated his person, and 
which made it not quite agreeable to be near 
him, comes back to me when [ think of him as 
though [ saw him yesterday, instead of forty 
years ago. He was tender and gentle to little 
children, he was kind to every living creature. 
My heart pitics him, thinking how much he suf- 
fered for so many years. 

But I pity still more the lads whoin our day are 
learning to like the poison of “the toad.” The 
tough English constitution of the last century 
has given place to one more sensitive and deli- 
cate, and a horror worse than that which pur- 
sued John Marsh will come to these lads while 
they are yet young men. 

———_+or____ 
ALONE, 


Many a human wretch who has lived deserv- 
edly unknown has become notorious at his death 
by the exposure of a monstrous habit or folly 
that shut him out from his family and his race. 
One of our exchanges thus tells of aman of this 
sort, the chicf wonder of whose history seems to 
be that he boarded at a hotel. It reminds us of 
“the besgar on horseback.” If he had lived 
longer, he would naturally have grown meaner 
and boarded himself, with his million of money. 

“Some time since, in a little bed-room in the 
highest story of Taylor’s Hotel, in Jersey City, 
the lifeless body of one of the oldest boarders in 
the house was found sitting bolt upright in a 
chair before the table. 

“For tive or six years this old man, dressed in 
the ronghest garments, had been gliding silently 
from his garret to the dining-room, and back 
again to his retirement. What his occupation 
was no one knew or seemed to care. 

“Only one person was ever admitted to his 
room. This was the chambermnid, who was 
permitted by the aged hermit to arrange his 
room while he was at dinner. 

_“When questioned, the girl replied always that 
there was nothin remarkable in the room, ex- 
cept a remarkable absence of any thing to make 
it comfortable. A few old coats, coarse shirts 
and patched boots there were, and two trunks, 
old and patched. 

“There was onc singular circumstance connect- 
ed with the hermit’s life. Though meanly clad, 
he was amons the promptest in paying his bills. 
He took little food, eating but one meal a day, 
silently and without conversation. Friends he 
had noue, for during the six years of his abode 
in the house no one came to see him. 

“Itwas known by the proprietor, however, that 
he had a sister living at Groton, Conn. His 
name—Lyman Allyn—was known to none but 
the proprietor and bookkeeper. What werc his 
antecedents, no one could ascertain. 

“When he was found dead in the chair the 
servants were ordered to lay him out, and wateh 
ly the corpse until his friends, if he had any, 
could be called,—a sister, a brother-in-law aud 
two nephews. 

“They stated that he was born in Connecticut, 
in 1797, aud had many years ago been & com- 
mission merchant, in which business he amassed 
alarge fortune. What had become of it they 
did not kndw. i. 
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“They soon learned where he kept a part of it, 
however, for upon unlocking one of the trunks, 
a pile of bonds and stocks, gold and currency 
were found tumbled carelessly in. An exami- 
nation showed that there was property in the 
room worth over six hundred thousand dollars, 
besides securities for vast sums elsewhere. A 
will was found among other papers, dated fif- 
teen years ago, bequeathing the entire property 
to his sister and her children. 

“The evidences of the old man’s meanness 
were plentiful in the narrow room, and the sight 
of the ragged garments in which he clothed him- 
self brought tears to the eyes of his sister. The 
miser died as he lived—alone; a bachelor, with 
no kindred near him—wedded to stocks and 
bonds, and separated from them by death.” 


——__+o+--__ 
WHEN MARY WAS A LASSIE, 


The maple trees are tinged with red, 
The birch with goldeu yellow; 
And high above the orchard wall 
Hang apples rich and mellow, 
Aud that’s the way, through yonder lane 
That looks so still'and grassy— 
The way I took one Sunday eve, 
When Mary was a lassie. 


You'd hardly think that patient face, 
‘That looks so thin and faded, 
‘Was once the very sweetest one, 
That bonnet ever shaded; 
But when I went through yonder lane, 
That looks so still and grassy, 
Those eyes were bright, those cheeks were fair, 
‘When Mary was a lassie. 











But many a tender sorrow, 
And many a patient care, 

Have made these furrows on the face, 
That used to be so fair. 

Four times in yonder churchyard, 
Through the lane so still aud grassy, 

‘We've borne and laid away our dead, 
Since Mary was a lassie. 


And so you sce I’ve grown to love 
The wrinkles more than roses; 
Earth's winter flowers ure sweeter far \ 

‘Than all spring's dewy posies: 
‘They'll carry us through yonder lane, 

‘That looks so still and grassy, 
Adown the lane I used to go 

When Mary was a lassie. 
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ON THE PLAINS. 

In the year 1851, when “everybody” was go- 
ing to California, or talking of going, a small 
party from Wisconsin started to cross the great 
plains for that golden land. 3 

The route was a dangerous one, owing to 
tribes of hostile Indians who infested the coun- 
try in greater numbers than now. 

It required about three months of slow, te- 
dious marching, to go from the States to the Pa- 
cific coast, the emigrant being obliged to “rough 
it,” day and night, in every kind of peril and 
discomfort. Men wishing to make the journcy, 
banded themselves together into companies for 
mutual protection, just as they form caravans 
for traversing the great deserts of the East. 

Our Wisconsin party numbered only thirteen 
men; but they were well equipped with arms 
and provisions, and nearly all of them were 
mounted on ¢ood horses. 

Their baggage was carried in large, covered 
ox wagons. It was a very tiresome mode of 
travelling, and if it had not been for an occa- 
sional spice of excitement, the monotony would 
have been intolerable to active, wide-awake 
young men, such as these were. But the sight 
of a herd of buffaloes, or an old Indian encamp- 
ment, or a few grazing antelopes, enlivened the 
journey, now and then, and gave the gold hunt- 
ers an opportunity to try their skill at hunting 
game. 

In this party—one of the earliest of the Cali- 
fornia-bound adventurcrs—there were some queer 
characters. One fellow in particular deserves 
description. 

His name was Dreegins. He was a luckless 
vagabond, having a remarkable faculty for get- 
ting himself and everybody with him into trou- 
ble. His departure from the States was proba- 
bly for reasons such as have induceda good 
many like him to “leave their country for their 
country’s good.” The fellow was a hard case 
in every sense of the word. Hard in his looks, 
hard in his actions, and hard in his talk; a law- 
less, reckless rowdy, of precisely the sort that 
supplied California in the primitive days of its 
settlement with its gamblers, murderers and 
thieves. The rest of the party, rough as they 
were themselves, became tired of him before 
they were fifty miles from home, 

Dreggins was the best mounted man in the 
company. He carried the most expensive weap- 
ons, too, and it was believed he would not be 
oyer-scrupulous in the use of them, On the 
whole his associates came to look upon him as 
the Jonah of the trip, and expected he would 
make them serious trouble before they got 
through with him, 

For the first four weeks of the journey the 
Party met only friendly Indians, and proceeded 
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without serious adventure. Dreggins’ ill man- 
ners, however, caused them a good deal of an- 
noyance and some alarm. Ile behaved himself 
outrageously towards the savages. He abused 
and insulted them, and several times so nearly 
provoked a fight that the most strenuous efforts 
of the other emigrants hardly sufficed to keep 
the peace. They warned him repeatedly of the 
danger of such conduct, but he treated their cau- 
tions with contemptuous laughter. 

As the train entered the territory of the more 
savage tribes of Indians, Dreggins was an in- 
creasing source of uncasiness to his fellow-tray- 
ellers. 

One day they were crossing a stretch of open 
prairie between two strips of timber, when out 
of the woods they had just left suddenly ap- 
peared a band of about twenty mounted Co- 
manches, who gallopped up to them, making 
signs of peace. Friendly as their approach was, 
however, it could be seen that these new savag- 
es were of a sort not to be trifled with. 

“Told on to yourself, Dregyins,” said several 
of the emigrants, as the two parties met. 

Most of the Indians rode small prairie ponies, 
but two or three had fine horses that had evi- 
dently been stolen from the whites. One, espec- 
ially, had a spirited bay horse not of the Indian 
breed, 

Dreggins, before any one knew what he was 
going to do, stepped up to the rider of this ani- 
mal, and by signs ordered him to dismount. 
The savage of course refused. 

“Off with you, you red hound!” thundered 
Dregvins. 

And without waiting for further preliminaries, 
he laid hold of the horsce’s bridle. Quick as 
thought his other hand had griped the Indian’s 
arm to enforce his impudent order. He was a 
fellow of immensely powerful muscle, and a sin- 
gle jerk dragyed ihe astonished savage from the 
horse and Jaid him sprawling on the ground. 

Enraged at the affront, in a minute the In- 
dians had surrounded the thirteen travellers, and 
plainly showed their determination to revenge 
themselves. The situation was now threatening 
in theextreme, All the red-skins were heavily 
armed, having not only the primitive bow, and. 
arrow, and tomahawk, but quite as formidable 
an array of rifles as the pale-faces could show, 
while their superior numbers placed the little 
company completely at their merey. 

Resistance was certain death. Help from 
outside was not to be thought of for a moment. 
The party were thorouhly frightened. Even 
the bully himself who had caused all the mis- 
chief Jost his brag, and “wilted,” perceptibly, 
when he saw the turn matters had taken. If he 
counted on scaring the Indians by his rough 
treatment of the rider of the bay horse, he 
showed himself as much of a fool, as a coward. 

What was to be done? Parley and apology 
might availsomething. Atany rate these seemed 
to be the only resource left. But the Indians 
were greatly incensed. They scowled, and grunt- 
ed, and jabbered, and brandished their weapons. 
They rode excitedly round the travellers, point- 
ing at the offender with gestures of violent and 
savage meaning. They wanted thatman. Ugh! 
Big rowdy had insulted them, and he should 
pay forit. They would take him alonz. There 
was a heap good scalp on his head. Ugh! 

To say that the perplexed emigrants were 
tempted to give up their troublesome comrade 
would hardly be confessing too much. But to 
surrender a fellow being into the hands of 
bloody barbarians was against the code of hu- 
manity, and accordingly palavering was resorted 
te 
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They made the Indians understand, as well as 
they could, by signs, that they did not approve 
of Dreggins’ conduct. They bound his hands, 
to indicate that they meant to punish him them- 
selves. They presented beads, trinkets, pipes 
and tobacco, and even some of their pistols to 
the savages, to appease and bribe them from 
their threatened vengeance, and finally, after 
two hours of careful diplomacy, they succeeded. 
in persuading them to relinquish their demands 
and fro away. 

You may be assured the travellers were re- 
lieved when the Indians disappeared in the tim- 
ber. How long the red-skins would leave them 
alone nonecould tell. The party had yet to pass 
through the woods, and the vindictive savages 
might pounce upon them at any moment and 
mitke a cruel reprisal. 

Drezyins was told plainly what he must ex- 
peet if the worst came. They would give him 
up if the Indians again demanded him, A doz- 
en lives could not be sacrificed to save his. 

The rest of that day’s march was full of intense 
anxiety, especially to Dreggins. All the way he 
continued taciturn and gloomy, every now and 
then nervously turning his head, as if he saw 
death on his track and already felt the Indians’ 
scalping-knives in his hait, 








Under other circumstances it would have been! 
ludicrous to sce how it tamed the great braggart 
to have his personal safety reduced to a single 
chance. 

The day and night passed at last without mis- 
hap. Dreggins behaved himself quite decently 
for some time after his lesson on the prairic. 
He was evidently ashamed of his performance 
there, and bore the reflections and raillery of 
his companions in silence. But his meckness 
gradually wore off, as the danger grew less, and 
he returned to his old character, keeping his com- 
pany “‘in hot water’ to the end of the journey. 

You may be sure, though, that he did not 
again attempt the exploit of pulling a wild Im 
dian off his horse. G. F. A. 


——+—___ 





For the Companion. 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 


In my boyhood I was an enthusiastic lover of 
natural history. All my spare moments were 
spent in hunting the woods for animals, or chas- 
ing butterflies. Often [ would sit, for an hour 
at a time, watching toads feed on ants, or a 
spider repuir its nest after I had torn part of it 
down. 

Butterflies were my favorites, and I contrived 
a plan to procure the pretty insects without the 
trouble of chasing them, Every year I collected 
caterpillars, and fed them till they made cocoons, 
When they ‘“‘came out” [ had the butterflics un- 
injured, which was not always the case when [ 
caught them with my hands. In a small room, 
which I called my “Natural History Room,” [ 
placed my stuffed animals, birdsnests, eggs, 
insects, &c., classifying them as well as I was 
able. 

One day during a school vacation—a day I 
shall always remember—I started for a tramp, 
with my gun on my shoulder, and my pistol in 
my pocket, intending to sleep out over night. 

Ihad been gone from home some time, and 
had already caught several rare specimens of in- 
sects, when my eye fell on a bird of plumage so 
brilliant that I was charmed at once, and re- 
solved to secure it. I followed it cautiously, as 
it flitted from tree to tree, but soon found that 
it was no ensy matter to get a sure aim at the 
timid creature. A long and wearisome chase 
that bird led me, and I began to believe I should 
lose it at last, when fortunately I got within 
shooting distance, and brought it down. 

When the excitement was over, and I had the 
bird in my hands, I felt too tired to move, and 
threw myself on the bank of a small stream to 
rest. After eating a lunch, still feeling weary, I 
amused myself with watching a spider that I saw 
near me in his web. Catching a large horse-fly 
that lit on my knee, I flung it into the web, and 
waited while the nimble spider darted round and 
round it, spinning his coils over the victim, and 
gradually silencing its hum, 

I grew drowsy as I watched, and in a few 
minutes feli asleep over the spider and the fly. 
Ido not know how long I slept, but remember 
dreaming that a bear was carrying me off, and 
that I woke in a fright. 

I had reason to be frightened, and that sudden 
waking was certainly providential. To my hor- 
ror, | saw within a few fect of me a huge rattle- 
snake, with head raised, ready to spring at me! 
I felt the blood curdle in my veins. What could 
Ido? To lie still was certain death. If I moved 
I was sure the serpent would dart upen me. 
1 thought of my pistol, but it was not loaded. 
Desperately I determined to make one attempt 
for safety. If that failed, 1 believed that I must 
dic. Grasping the pistol firmly by the muzzle 
and raising it slowly above my head, I hurled it 
with all my force at the snake, springing up at 
the same instant, and jumping behind a tree. 

All this passed, probably, in half a minute 
from the time I woke, though it seemed to me at 
least a quarter of an hour. 

I now gathered courage. Peeping from my 
hiding-place, I saw my enemy in the same spot, 
writhing his grizzly body as if wounded, Ap- 
parently the pistol had hit him in the head. He 
was still dangerous, however. My battle was 
not over, by any means. I had not learned then 
the habits of rattlesnakes as I knew them after- 
wards, or I might have run awny, as these crea- 
tures never pursue a victim. 

Crouching close to the tree as my only shelter, 
T watched the snuke’s movements. He coiled 
himself again for an attack. Without taking 
my eyes from him, I managed to cut a stick, and, 
as the tree was a very large pine, the trunk com- 
pletely concealing my body, [ concluded to try a 
stratagem. 

Hangin my hat on the end of the stick, I held 
it just in sight from behind the body of the tree. 
Quick as lightning, the snake sprang at it, 
struck it with his fangs, and knocked it to the 
ground. Taking advdntage of his méniéntary 
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confusion, I then dealt him three or four furious 
blows with my stick, and hastily retreated to the 
spot where I had laid my gun, about ten feet 
away. Once with my gun in mv hand, my con- 
fidence returned. The snake, however, was now 
evidently disabled. He could not curl himself 
for another spring if he tried. He could only 
roll and wriggle on the ground. 

As I watched the creature, the instinct of the 
naturalist got tho better of my boyish heart. I 
could stuff his skin! With this resolution, I ap- 
proached cautiously, gun in onc hand, stick in 
the other. It was hard to overcome my horror 
and disgust at the deadly serpent, but a few 
sharp blows of the stick rendered him harmless, 
and the fight was over. The reptile’s tail had 
eight rattles in it. 

When the peril was past, I was trembling from 
head to foot. The terror and violent exertion of 
the encounter had overstraincd my nerves. A 
mist came before my eyes, and I was so weak 
that I actually swooned. I soon recovered, how- 
over. 

I camped out that night, as I had intended, 
but you may be sure it was nowhere near the 
scenc of my adventure. [I still have the skin of 
the snake, and the old pistol that I threw at him. 


c. H.W. 
——_+o—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
DIGGINGS. 

Digging the earth is uscful in many ways. 
Besides the products of our ficlds and gardens 
that come to us in this way, the diggings for 
gold in California and Australia will come into 
every body's mind. Knowledze also has been 
dug up by the spade. Many whole cities, which 
in ancient times were large and populous, were 
afterwards covered with earth and ashes, and 
thus kept for centuries to be spaded up at last 
in our times. 

We have thus learned more about the way in 
which the ancients lived, than people did who 
were alive much nearer their times. Old men 
often remember more of their childhood than of 
more recent events, so the world, as it gcts hoary 
with age, is recalling its earlier days. 

The cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
destroyed by an ernption of Mt. Vesuvius, and 
they were preserved to us by the same means. 
Since Pompeii was dug out, we can go into its 
houses, and even into one dining-room where 
the guests, or rather their skeletons, are still re- 
clining at their feast, with various dishes before 
them and remnants of food. 

A baker’s oven has been disclosed, with loaves 
in it, of the same form as aro still found in the 
neighborhood of Vesuvius. Looking-glasses, la- 
dies’ ornaments, domestic utensils, all are found 
just as they were used cightecn hundred years 
ago. 

As all the people did not escape from the city, 
but were caught by the showers of ashes and 
pumice stone which the volcano cast upon them, 
we also know just how they looked. The hol- 
lows: formed by their bodies in the hardened 
stone have been filled with plaster of Paris, and 
perfect groups have been thus obtained. In one 
case agirl was found with her skirts thrown 
over her head to protect her from the fearful 
rain. In another case a lady appears to have 
dicd in convulsions. 

In Egypt the diggings have brought to light 
not only temples and mummies, but objects 
which tell us how the Egyptians lived and 
amused themselves. Dolls, very neatly made, 
with checkers and dice, show that they knew 
how to play as well as to work. Their jewelry, 
bracelets and necklaces of gold display their 
taste in ornament, and their hair shows that 


representing thé different trades. There are in- 
dications that cock-fighting was a favorite 
amusement of the people, and they had patent 
medicines. An cye-salve was found, with the 
name of the proprictor, “Tiberius Claudius, the 
physician for all complaints of the eyes.” 

The people of Uriconium were thus greatly 
civilized, but in this way, also, probably became 
weak and luxurious, and fell an easy prey to the 
Picts, (the painted, not picked, men of the North,) 
who, as we know from history, destroyed their 
city. 

Seg 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—THE Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is eight and onc-half by cleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woc-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage cight cents. 

——+o+—___. 
A ROUNDHEAD’S GRAVE. 

More than two hundred years ago, when the 
king of England, Charles I., was at war with his 
Puritan subjects, the forces who fought for the 
throne were called “Cavaliers,” and those who 
fought for the Commonwealth were called 
“Roundheads.” The name was given them from 
their peculiar way of cropping their hair. 

At last, the Roundhcads became so powerful 


liament, arraign the king, and cut off ‘his head. 
Of the sixty or seventy men who condemned the 
king to death, were three, named Goffe, Whalley 
and Dixwell, who, after the full of the Common- 4 
wealth and the restoration of the royal family, 
fled to America. Even here they were obliged 
to live in concealment, for the vengeance of the 
Royalists at the ‘‘regicides,’’ as they were called, 
knew no bounds. 

The word “regicide” is not properly applied to 
the men who sentenced Charles I., since they 
only tried and condemned him in a public court. 
A regicide is one who murders a king, secretly 
or openly,—a king-assassin, like Ravaillac, of 
France, and Ankarstrom, the Swede. 

Goffe and Whalley lodged awhile with a Mr, 
Russell, of Hadley, Mass., and once, during a 
sudden skirmish of the settlers with the Indians, 
at the mecting-house, in which the former were 
like to be worsted, Goffe appeared on the scene, 
with his long, white hair and ancient dress, and 
so encouraged the whites by his dauntless voice 
and manner, that he completely turned the tide 
of battle. 

Vanishing as suddenly as ho had come, the 
settlers inquired in vain for him when they re- 
turned from routing the Indians, and, in their 
wonder, firmly believed the old Roundhead sol- 
dier was an angel of God sent to deliver them. 
Col. Dixwell hid himself near New Haven, and 








they were not without barbers, even in their 
barbarous times, 

One of the greatest diggings is that of Nine- 
veh, and its stone pictures, achieved by Mr. Lay- 
ard (whose name we have heard wrongly pro- 
nounced Lie hard). We are thus enabled to sce 
the same mighty bulls which Jonah saw, and 
even the smallest shirt-studs, buttons and pins, 
once worn by Assyrian beaux and belles. 

The last explvit of the spade is one of its best. 
It is the discovery of the ancient British city of] 
Uriconium, in the county of Shropshire, Eng- 
land. 

This city was three miles in length, on the old 
Roman road from London to Chester. The 
streets were found to have been paved with peb- 
bles, as they are still in that part of England. 

A tunnel was run into a large Roman sweat 
ing-bath, with its stores of wood and coal, and 
ash-heap. Here, too, the crouching skeleton of 
an old man was found, with a wooden box con- 
taining copper coins. Other skeletons were near 
by, one of them that of a baby, which had evi- 
dently been flung down in terror. 

Private dwelling-houses have been entered. 
which were paved with mosaic tiles, and shops, 








a place at West Rock, known as “Judye’s Cave,” 
is often visited now by excursionists, curious to 
Jook where a man lurked who sentenced his king 
to die. 

Gloomy in the extreme must have been his 
life in that cold cave, supported by the stealthy 
cup and crust which pitying Puritans more 
or less regularly brought him. But the same 
stern and inflexible will which had charac- 
terized him when he followed the invincible 
Cromwell, and when he sat in judgment on a 
royal head at the palace of St. James, doubtless 
sustained him in his age and exile. 

After a few lonely years, death removed the 
grim Roundhead beyond the vengeance of men, 
and friendly hands buried him at New Haven, 
in the centre of the City Green. A few years 
ago, a descendant of Col. Dixwell, 8 merchant 
in Boston, obtained leave to take up the remains 
and place them under a marble monument. The 
yrrave was opened, and the skull and many of 
the bones found entire. 

“It was thrilling,” says one who was present, 
“to see thus unveiled, after a rest of near two 
hundred years, the head of a man who had 
borne such a conspicuous part in the yreat rey- 





that, in 1648, they were able to overawe the Par- | 


the, renowned Cromwell over the British Em- 
pire.” 

The head was a remarkable one. Its shape, 
and indications of the warlike and destructive 
traits, made it an intenscly interesting study 
when connected with the history of its owner, 
and the part he played in the stormy Long-Par- 
liament times. Hon. Jamcs F. Babcock, who 
took it to Surgeon Knight for measurement, 
says, “His head was nearly as round as a bullet, 
and he was energetic enough to be a prominent 
leader in the Revolution, and destructive enough 
to cast his vote for the beheading of his king.” 

Bearing in its very form such peculiar witness 
to its name and story, we may justly suppose 
that skull would cause the few who saw it un- 
coffined to remember vividly all their lives the 
Roundhead’s grave. 

2 
TO THE GIRLS. 

We heard it said the other day, that girls were 
many of them, hypocrites. It was a harsh state- 
ment. Isittrue? Perhaps so,in adegree. Let 
us sce. 

I have been visiting where there are several 
girls, Emma, Lizzic, Netty and Kate. They all 
made me their confidant, and I am not now go- 
ing to abuse their trust. But I may tell you 
some things that I saw while at their pleasant 
home. 

Uncle Silas, as the saying goes, “‘makes it his 
home there.” He is not the most agreeable un- 
cle in the world, I admit that. Indeed, there is 
an old man I know, black as ebony itself, an old, 
wrinkled, stooping, sunshiny negro, with a laugh 
as mellow as ripe grapes, and a voice as sweet 
as music, whom I can’t help liking a great deal 
more than this white, rich Uncle Silas, who has 
found out the art of being disagreeable. 

Now, every one of these fair young girls will 
cringe and fawn about Uncle Silas. Is it because 
he is rich? I sometimes ask myself. And yet, 
strange to say, cach of these girls hates Uncle 
Silas. I know this, for they have told me so. 

If I accuse them of doubledealing, they “come 
down” upon me with exclamation points by the 
dozen: “One must not be rude!” “You wouldn’t 
ask us to tell him how we feel!” 

“No; but one needn’t get under a surly man’s 
fect for the sake of a favor, I take it.” 

Kate came into the room, the other day, with 
a new bonnet. 

“{sn’t it horrid?” she cried. 

“On the contrary, very pretty,” said I. 

Then she put it on, spending more time over 
the ribbons and the flowers than she has spent 
on better things for years, I dare to say. 

_ “O, Llook like a fright!’ was the next excla- 
mation; “now don’t 1?” 

If she wanted to get a compliment from me in 
that way, she was disappointed. 

“[ have seen bonnets more becoming,” said 
I; at which she was taken all aback. She 
blushed, looked nervous, trifled with the strings, 
and, in‘a minute, with a changed and subdued 
voice, quericd,— 

“Ts it really so very unbecoming ?” 

“What do you think?” I asked her. 

“Why—I—I don’t know. Pink always did be 
come me. But—somchow—well, it’s bought.” 

“So you will have to put up with it! Well, 
dear, it is becoming, but I thought I would let 
you sce what a little hypocrite you are!” 

“O, aunty!’ and she kissed me, laughing; but 
Lam afraid she is not cured. 

One day Emma was jesting with Lizzic about 
a young gentleman—a very young gentleman 
not yet out of school. 

“Hold your tongue, Emma!” said Lizzie, al- 
most angrily; “you know I can’t bear him!” 

“But you took a very pretty book as a present 
from him,” said I. 

“Of course; I'll take a prescnt of that kind 
from anybody,” she said. 

Now, L happen to know better than that. Liz- 
zic is very select in her likes and dislikes, and I 
am sure she is quite pleased with John’s atten- 
tions. Why, then, should she not say so? 

Depend upon it, this habit of disguising one’s 
sentiments is a deplorable one for the young. 

I would not have girls coarse or blunt. Nei- 
ther would I have them always tell their thoughts 
and feelings; but I would have them truthful in 
all they do say. If John happens to be agreen- 
ble to them, and they really do enjoy his suciety, 
—us why should they not, if he is an honorable 
young man—let them not disguise the fact, and 
tell positive falsehoods about it. 

Why should they underrate certain things 
which they know are valuable, or sneer at others 
which they are sure are beautiful? Kate need 
not say that, really, her bonnet is very becom- 
ing, but it would nut be egotistical for her to 
declare herself suited. She should not fish for 
a coinpliment by decrying it. 
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Depend upon it that to cultivate fraukuess, 





delicacy and truthfulness, will make you not 
only interesting in the eyes of your friends, but 
also in the sight of Him who is your Father in 
heaven. 
os 
WHAT PARIS I8 EATING. 

TheFrench are notorious for spicing and sca- 
soning their cooking so highly that no one can 
tell what kind of meat is in it. This fashion 
seems to have proved quite a useful one now 
that they are forced to eat any thing they can 
get. 

A correspondent of the London Times, writing 
from besieged Paris, says, “Thereis no knowin 
what you can cat until you try. I hope I shall not 
utterly horrify your readers, if I confess to hav- 
ing this morning eaten at one of the best restau- 
rants in Paris—rat. Two months ago I should 
have been appalled at the bare idea of perpctrat- 
ing such an atrocity. x 

“But, first, one’s principles reccive a danger- 
ous shock in cating horse; then you meet 
friends, ordinarily decent, respectable people, 
who tell you that they have been eating cat, and 
that you have yourself already been served in 
the same way if you have ever, at no matter 
what restaurant, ordered rabbit. So when this 
morning I met a friend just about breakfast 
time, who asked me to go with him to Hall’s, 
as he had there ordered rats, instead of at once 
running away,I agreed to go and just look at 
them, 

“They looked very good, served up with gravy 
and toast, and my friend pronounced them “ex- 
cellent;” and so I did catyor rather taste, and 
am obliged to confess that I should have no ob- 


jection to repeat the experiment to-morrow. The. 


flesh was white and very delicate, like young 
rabbit, but with more flavor.” 

It is an amusing fact, that although the Pari- 
sians are forced to the use of such food, the res- 
taurant keepers hesitate to give the real name 
of the animal cooked—but write “‘Rayout of 
Game,” or “Game Sauce,” instead of stewed 
rat. 

ENGLISH COLONIAL COMMERCE. 

Some English statesmen talk occasionally of 
the great burden to the revenue in supporting 
the governments of the Colonies. They think it 
would involve no loss to England to cut off the 
Colonies from the mother land, and leave them 
to shift for themselves. 

But England would shrink into a third-rate 
power if deprived of the wealth flowing from 
commerce with the Colonies. The cost of the 
government is trivial, compared with the reve- 
nue they yield. They repay every outlay a hun- 
dred fold. 

The growth of the commerce is rapid and gizan- 
tic, and no one can foretell what will be its limits. 
In 1851, India and the Colonics consumed twenty 
millions worth of British goods, or one-fourth 
of all the exports. In 1866, the umount had in- 
creased three fold, and outof £188,000,000 of ex- 
ports, £61 ,000,000 went to the Colonics. In 1858, 
the Colonies did as much business as the United 
States, France, Germany, Turkey and Belgium 
united. 

Nor is the growth of importations from the 
Colonies less remarkable. In 1851, out of £142,- 
000,000, imported in produce and merchandise, 
£20,000,000 were colonial shipments. In the 
course of fifteen years, therefore, the proportion 
of colonial imports has increased from onc-sev- 
enth to one-fourth. 

England cannot spare such valuable fountains 
of business and wealth. 

—— ep 

RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 

No one in our century has passed throuch 
stranger fortunes than Louis Napoleon. An ex- 
ile and wanderer, a conspirator and revolution- 
ist, laughed at as half insane, an emperor, at the 
head of European powers, a prisoner and de- 
throned monarch, his fate has been one of great 
contrasts. Harper's Magazine says: 


At the beginning of 1861, France was the first 
nation in Europe, und Napoleon ILI. was the first 
man in France. 

The success that had waited on the French 
arms in the Russian war and in the Italian 
had atoned for the disasters of 1812-15. The 
hegemony of Europe had passed to France after 
the defeat of Russia; and though the emperor’s 
Italian policy had by no means pleased his sub- 
jects, it had done much to raise him in the esti- 
mation of the world at large; and France had 
the benefit of his action, and of the use to which 
he had put her means. 

Had he died at that time he would have had a 
high place in history as a reat and_ successful 
sovercien, who, like Augustus, had obtained 
power by bad means, but had used it so well as 
to muke men overlook its origin. Whether he 
had meant to create the Italian kingdom might 
bea point for spute; but it would have been 
clear that that kin-sdom never could have existed 
but for bi: jou. 

Nor was jt a Jisht thing that he had freed Eu 
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rope from that odious Russian supremacy which 
had weighed upon its mind for forty years, and 
the continuance of which would have been in- 
compatible with the independence of any Euro- 
pean nation. Unfortunately for his fame, he did 
not die, but lived to add to the illustrations af- 
forded by the history of his family, that “nauzht 
may endure but mutability;” and the chanze 
that came over his fortune was his own work, 
and can be placed to the account of no other 
man, nor charged upon the fickleness of the 
muititude. 

He did nothing but blunder and fail foralmost 
ten years; so that his fall, astounding as it was, 
was nothing but the effect of his errors. His 
first great mistake was his assumption of an at- 
titude of hostility to the United States on the oc- 
currence of the secession rebellion, Thongh the 
French emperor’: interference in the affiirs of 
Mexico was not caused hy the secession war, it 
wns occasioned by that event. 

When the emperor had to withdraw his army 

from Mexico, rather than see it driven out of 
that country by an American army, and dis- 
gracefully to abandon the Archduke Maximilian 
to his fate, the French people were not moved 
to anger against the Amcrican people, but they 
baw that their emperor had brouht disgrace 
upon their country, and he sank in their estima- 
tion. 
» He blundered again in 1868, when he proposed 
that a European Congress should be assembled, 
without having first ascertained that the propo- 
bition would be acceptable to all the great powers; 
and the rebuff he then received from England 
degraded him in the eyes of his subjects, and did 
not elevate him in the consideration of foreign- 
ers. But what injured him most was the man- 
ner in which he was managed and outwitted by 
Count Von Bismarck in the interest of Prussia. 


————~or—_—_ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DANIEL 
‘WEBSTER. 


The Boston Advertiser, reciting some of the 
tales of “old Mr. Cook, of Red Hill, N. H.,” gives 
this instance of the oceasional sportiveness of 
great men: 

“Mr. Cook told to us, almost with theatrical ef- 
fect, a story of the unbending of Mr. Webster 
and Judge Story, on the way up. They came, 
he said, not far up the ascent, to a noble oak. 
Mr. Webster made obcisance to it, and asked 
leave of Judge Story to introduce Capt. Oak to 
him. Judge Story acknowledzed the compli- 
ment, and in return, coming soon to a splendid 
birch tree, begged Ieave to introduce Mr. Web- 
ster to Madame Birch. Mr. Webster thanked 
the judge for the offer, but remarked that he 
might save himself the trouble, as he had had 
an early introduction to her in his school-boy 
days. 


The same correspondent calls our attention to 
the following impromptu lines, suid tq have been 
written by Mr. Webster in the album of a lady 
of Boston, whe had requested him to write his 
name under that of Lafayetto, whose autograph 
she had obtained on his then recent visit to this 
country. I give them as from a recollection of 
more than thirty years: 

“Dear lady,—I a little fear 
’Tis dangerous to be writing here; 
His hand, who bade our Eagle fly, 
‘Trust his young wings and mount the sky— 
Who bade acrvss the Atlantic tide 
‘New thunders sweep, new navies ride— 
ss insced y * Hines of trembling age, 
fis auto; upon this page. 
Higher than that Eagle soars— 
Louder than that thunder roars— 
His name will o’er the world be sounding, 
And o’er the waves of time rebounding ; 
While thousands as obscure as I 
Cling to Ais skirts, he still will fly, 
And spring to immortality. 
Ifby his nate I write my own, 
*Twill take me where I am not known; 
The cold salute will meet my ear, 
“Pray, stranger, how did you come here?’ ” 


Webster was as modest as he was sportive, if 
these lines are a true token. 


———+er—____ 


SINGULAR TRACES OF A LOST SHIP 
AND OREW. 


Nothing is more painfully interesting than the 
mystery of a number of our fellow-beings sud- 
denly dropped out of sight in the waste of the 
great world, uniess it be the mystery of their 
partial discovery afterwards. A writer in Work 
and Play says: 

Two or three years ago, a ship sailing between 
San Francisco and China discovered an island 
which, up to that time, was unknown. 

There is nothing remarkable about the finding 

.of an island in the Pacific; that great ocean has 

never been thoroughly explored, and every year 
or two a ship-master reports the existence of an 
island not laid down in any of the charts. But 
with the discovery of the island referred to there 
was another discovery that unravelled a mys- 
tery of more than fifty years duration. 

In the year 1816, the ship Canton, belonging 
to the East India Company, sailed from Sitka, in 
Russian America, on her return to Chi She 
never reached her destination, and not! was 
ever known of her fate. It was sup) that 
she had foundered at sea; and, after months of 
weary waiting, the owners of the Canton and the 
friends of those who sailed in her, abandoned 
hope and gave up the ship and crew as lost. 

But the island told the fate of the Canton. It 
is true there were no inhabitants on the land, 
and there was no letter or other message for 
such as mizht chance to reach the spot.. But on 
the shore was the wreck of the ship, wreatly in- 


jured and half bedded jn the sand. Many of her 
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timbers were broken, and there were indications 
tbat some of them had been removed to the shore 
for building another and smaller vessel, in which 
the crew had probably sailed away. 

On the shore, above the high-water mark, lay 
the hatch of the Canton, with a palm-tree grow- 
ing through it. The tree had attained a height 
and size altogether too great to permit the re- 
moval of the hatch, and the probabilities were 
that the seed was planted and the tree began its 
growth long after the loss of the ship. 

The spot where the crew had camped and 
lived was easily traced, and the indications were 
that none of them had lost their lives at the time 
of the wreck. They had built a small vessel and 
sailed away. 

The fate of the Canton was ascertained after a 
lapse of fifty years, but the fate of her crew, 

‘ter their departure from the island where they 
were wrecked, is still a mystery. 


—-~.——_—— 
EFFECTS OF A LOTTERY. 


Every body who takes a ticket in a lottery 
parts with something in his own character and 
self-respect which he would have done better to 
keep. Instances like the following show that 
the victims of lotterics part with some of their 
personal safety, too: 


Speaking of some of the evil consequences of 
the Mercantile Library Lottery scheme, recently 
drawn in San Francisco, the Daily Call , of that 
city, says: 

“Yesterday we chronicled the suicide of a 
young man, who, like a hundred thousand oth- 
ers, had fondly believed that he was bound to 
win a fortune in the Mercantile Library lottery, 
and was disappointed, but, unlike a great major- 
ity of the victims, had not the courage to bear 
his disappointment. 

“To-day we have to tell the public of the ar- 
rest of another victim who had gone insane, and, 
sadder yet, of an attempt by a young woman 
known to occupy an honorable position in the 
community, to obtain by forgery what fortune 
in the turning of the lottery wheel denied her, a 
prize. The ticket on which she attempted to 
draw the money had been rather skilfully al- 
tered by pasting one number over anothcr on 
each coupon, to make it appear like the ticket 
which actually drew the coin, and remarks made 
by her, before and after the presentation of the 
ticket, Jeft no doubt in the minds of those pres- 
ent as to her having a guilty knowledge of the 
fraud. 

“These are among the legitimate results of the 
fell mania for obtaining sudden wealth without 
labor,evoked by tho pestilential lottery scheme.”’ 


——+or—___ 
CURED BY GETTING LOST. 


Cases have occurred of one misfortune curing 4 
another. A sudden, accidental change in the 
condition of the body and nerves has much to 
do, sometimes, with the turning of a severe sick- 
ness. The following, from the Springficld (I11.) 
Register, testifies to the singular restoration of 
an insane lady by such a cause: - 


During the third week in August, she, in com- 
pany with a number of other patients, was in 
the grounds of the asylum, taking air and exer- 
cise, and when the others returned to the house, 
she was missing. Scarch was immediately made, 
but without success; and, though the officers of 
the institution and her now doubly-afflicted fam- 
ily spared no pains to find her, she was as com- 
pletely lost as if the ground had swallowed her up. 

Six weeks passed, and, as suddenly ns she had 
disappeared, she reappeared one rainy evening, 
after dark, at the duors of the asylum, and was 
immediately taken in, 

The astonishment created by her appearance, 
alone and in the night, was doubled when she 
was found to be perfectly sane, and in complete 
bodily health. Her story was soon told. 

She could remember nothing, except that she 
found herself the day before in the woods, alone, 
with her clothing in tatters, and herself raven- 
ously hungry. She made for the nearest road, 
and, by inquiring her way, and walking all night 
and all next day, arrived at the asylum safely. 
It being quite apparent that she required no fur- 
ther treatment, she was at once returned to her 
family. 

It has since been learned that the young lady 
wandered away into the woods, and subsisted 
upon such berries as she could find, and that 
she occasionally went to a neighboring farm- 
house, where the family kindly gave her bread. 
It seems strange that the family did not deem it 
Necessury to report the fact of a strange girl 
wandering in the woods, in order that she might 
be cared for, and we bave no idea why they did 
not do so. 

The physician of the asylum is of the opinion 
that the exposure and change of dict are the di- 
rect causes of the restoration of the young lady 
to health of body and mind. 


———_+or+—___ 


SOMETHING ABOUT FIGs. 

Figs are so often mentioned in the Bible that 
they seem like a sacred fruit. They grow as 
finely in Charleston, S. C., as they do in the 
Holy Land, and a writer from that city to the 
Advocate and Guardian gives these interesting 
facts respecting them: 

I have seen two varieties. One is called the 
sugar fig, the other the black fig. The suvar fig 
resembles our sugar pears, both in shape and 
color, but is rather smaller. The black fig is 
about the color of the egy-plant, and is larger 
than the sugar fig. The fig will grow till it 
bursts open, somewhut like a chestnut-burr; 
then they are tho best; they havo to be eaten 





then, as soon as, or the same day, they are picked, 
or they will spoil by turning sour. 

If you pick them as soon as they are soft you 
can kecp them a few days, withcare. The black 
fig keeps the best. Figs are unlike apples and 

ars in this respect, that if they are picked he- 

fore they arc ripe, they never will become eata- 

ble, but will wither away. They seem to need 
the life of the parent plant to ripen them. There 
is a sticky fluid or sap about the fruit when first 
Picked from the tree, that is very unpleasant to 
the hands. 

When the fruit stem is broken, a larye drop of 
sap falls that looks like cream; this sap is con- 
sidered poisonous. The leaves are shaped a lit- 
tle like the oak, but nearly as broad as tlicy are 
long. They are very strong even when dry, not 
crumbling as easily as most leaves do. 

To pick the figs, a metal ring about four inches 
across the upper edge, cut into the shape of 
Jeaves, and made sharp, is used; the lower edge 
of the ring is pierced with holes, and a bag sewed 
to it; a tube is fastened to one side of the rinz, 
into which a pole can be fastened. By means of 
the pole, the ring is raised to the fruit, the sharp 
edge cuts the stem, and the fig falls into the bag. 
When the bag is full it is lowered and emptied, 
#nd the process again repeated. Tho fizs that 
fall of themselves are called untimely or imper- 
fect figs, and are worthless. 


—_—+ 


A JOKE THAT PROVED NO JOKE. 

“They who dance must pay the piper” is the 
common rule in fun. An anecdote in an Indi- 
ana paper shows that they who carry the danc- 
ing too far, may have to pay for a different in- 
strument: 


A number of young men, residents of Davicss 
county, returning home from a dance just before 
daylight, a short time ago, thought it might be 
funny to make those persons whom they might 
meet dance a little for their amusement. Ac- 
cordingly they issued orders to two wayfarers, 
and saw them executed, to their great delight. 

Just before daylight they met a horseman and 
told him of the rule they had made, and refused 
to listen, when he politely declined. The stran- 
ger dismounted with apparent great reluctance, 
and tied his horse to the fence. 

“Now, boys,” snid he, “I want to furnish my 
own music,” and drawing a large revolver, 
pointed it at the head of one of the disciples of 

‘erpsichore. i 

“Now, you rascals,” said the traveller, 

Bor 
“dance! 

The boys looked at each other, and then com- 
menced. Heel and toe, double shuffle, break 
down, hornpipe, and every other variety of Ter- 
psichorean art known to the rustic jokers was 
performed for about half an hour, when the 
grim equestrian mounted his horse and rode off, 
Teaving the young jokers tired and covered with 
perspiration, dust and humiliation, as they de- 
servi 


——__+2+—____ 


MARRIAGE FESTIVITIES OF OUK AN- 
CESTORS. 


It may be of interest to know how they ar- 
ranged marriages in England a hundred years 
ago. An old paper has the following descrip- 
tion bearing upon the subject: 


“Married, in 1760, Mr. William Donkin, a con- 
siderable farmer of Great Tosson, near Roth- 
bury, in the county of Cumberland, to Miss El- 
eanor Shotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman, 
of the same place. 

“The entertainment on the occasion was very 
grand, there being no less than 120 quarters of 

jamb, 44 quarters of veal, 20 quarters of mutton 

and a great quantity of beef, 12. hams, with a 
suitable number of chickens, cte,, which was 
concluded with eight half ankers (a “hall-anker” 
was five yallons. Think of 40 ons of brandy 
at a wadding) of brandy made into punch, 12 
dozen of cider, a great many gallons of wine, 
and 90 bushels of malt made into beer. Tho 
company consisted of 550 ladies and gentlemen, 
who concluded with the music of 25 fiddlers and 
pipers, and the whole was conducted with the 
utmost order and unavimity.”” 


This was not so very different from the old- 
fashioned Yankee weddings, only we believe 
there was not quite so much “heavy drink” on 


hand. 
ggg 


FELL THROUGH THE BOTTOM. 
The man in this incident who “knew how tu 
keep a hotel,” certainly had a droll way of mak- 
ing the best of things. The good-natured wit he 
showed in turning off the joke‘on his old coach 

ought to have been a stroke of luck for him: 


Two years ago, during a great rivalry between 
two hotels in Massachusetts, both houses run- 
ning free conches, one of the proprietors had put 
every available vehicle on the road, among 
which was one in a most dilapidated condition, 
threatening dissolution with every bounce. ‘This 
coach was driven to the depot, and having se- 
cured two passengers, the driver drove in tri- 
umph to the hotel, which he approached with a 
grand flourish of the whip and air of the great- 
est triumph. Calling upon a waiter to open the 
coach door to help out the passengers, the coach 
was found to be empty! 

“Where are they?” said the proprictor, as ho 
looked in with a glance of consternation. 

“They dropped through the bottom, up here 
about a mile,” said a little fellow who just 
then drove up, and old Wattles, of the Horse- 
shoe, picked ’em up and carried ’em home.” 

“Did he?” said the rival landlord; “well, 
well, I had’em first, anv way—there’s some con- 
solation in that; the other house has to be con- 
tent with my Jeavings.” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am compored of 27 Ictters. My 2, 6, 11, 19, 27 was 
an ancient woman. My 6, 22, 24, 13,8 was an an- 
cient city. My 9, 18, 16, 1, 26 was an ancient grain, 
My 12, 3, 23, 10, 14 was used in vtneyards. My 16, 17. 
18, 26, 7 wos an ancient man, My 20, 21, 4,10, 11 was 
was uxed in offerings. My 27, 3, 15, 10, 22 was an ar- 
ticle of food. My whole is part of a proverb in the 
Bible. Isoua. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is a short and familiar namo 
You give to an islander well known to fame, 
And if you reverse it you mention the place 
‘Where sometimes that islander’s found in disgrace. 
I'm sorry to say that all I have left 
Is caused by my first when of reason bereft; 
In fact, I am told that when out of employment 
He looks on it quite as his natural enjoyment; 
I wish I could add that my whole is a name 
That all of his countrymen justly could claim. 

BH. B.A. 





CROB2-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first isin butter, but not in milk, 
My ‘second is in thread, but not in ailk; 
My third is in Rite but not in cherry, 
MY fourth is in joyful, but not In merry$ 
My/jyth ix in March, but not in June, 
My ‘sixth is in muric, but not in tune; 
My serenth is in xilver, but not in gold, 
My eighth isin young, but not in oid. 
My whole ts a boy's name, M. A.B, O 


5. 


Complete, to all things I apply; 
Curtailed, to every time; 

Again, I'm part of every day, 
In every land and clime. 


Reverse me now, then you will find, 
That I am still the same; 

And also show, when read aright, 
A Scripture female name. 


A BUNCH OF WILD FLOWkRE. 


A color and a sounding metal. 

A fop and a ferocious beast, 

Domestic animals and part of the face. 

‘A country provision and a breakfust utecail. 











Asly animal part of drvas, 

A sweet substance, aud what every mother ought to 
do for her cl 

‘A neat person and a flower. 

Sugar and a thorn. M. P. BL 


7. 


My first ix of a beautiful hue, 
The sweetest of all Flora's towers; 
It bears both the rain and the dew, 
And is seen in the long summer hours. 


And now I proceed to my second, 
Since now with my Jirat 1 have dealt; 

"Tis a name thaf a woman doth claim; 
With four letters alone it is spelt. 


My whole is an evergreen shrub, 

n the spring time its blossoms are seen; 
‘Three different kinds, you all know,— - 
The “‘silver-striped,”’ “gold-striped,” and “green.” 
B.A. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1, Near, Ear. 

2. Sunday School Union, 

8. One intent on doing well may not earn a living 
at first; earnest labor will conquer at last, : 

4. Snowball. 

5. A-ban-don, 

6, Sever, Alonzo, Mug, Unite, Ear, Lass,—SaMuxL 
Rovers, 


7. Link, 


ree cee ~ 
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THE BOOTBLACK. 


Hero y'are——? Black your boots, Doss, 

Do it for jest five cent: 

Shine ‘om up in a minute. 
That is’f nothin’ prevents. 





Set your foot right on there, sir; 
The mornin’s kinder cold— 
Sorter rough on a feller 
When his coat’s a gettin’ old. 


‘Well, yes—call it coat, sir, 

Though ‘taint much more’n a tear; 
Can’t get myself another— 

Aint got the stamps to spare. 


Makg as much as most on 'em— 
That's so; but then, yer se 

They've only got one to do for; 
‘There’s two on us, Jack and me. 


Him? Why—that little feller, 
With a double-np sorter back, 

Sittin’ there on the gratin’ 
Sunnin’ hisself—that’s Jack. 





‘Used to be round sellin’ papers, 
The cars there was his lay, 

Bat he got shoved off the platform, 
Under the whicels, oue day ; 


Yes, the conductor did it— 
Gave him a reg'lar throw— 
He didn’t care if he killed him; 

Some on ’em is just eo. 





He's never been all right since, sir, 
Sorter quiet and queer— 

Him and me go together, 
He's what they call cashier. 


Trouble—I guess not much, sir. 
Sometimes when biz gets slack, 
I don’t know how I'd stand it 
If ’twasn’t tor little Juck. 


‘Why, boss, you ought to hear him, 
‘He says we heedu't care 

How rough luck is down here, sir, 
If some day we git up there. 


All done now—how’s that, sir? 
Shine like a pair of lamps. 
Mornin’ !—give it to Jack, sir, 
He looks after the stamps. 
“New York Evening Mail. 


——__+or—__—_ 


For the Companton. 
THE BEST FRIEND. 


Many of the readers of the Companion have 
read “Judah’s Lion,” “Judea Capta,” “Helen 
Fleetwood” and other works of Mrs. Tonna, 
bearing on their title-pages the nom de plume of 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Charlotte Elizabeth was the only daughter of 
Rev. Michael Brown, rector of St. Giles, Nor- 
wich. She was very fond of books in childhood, 
and injured her health by intense study. 

She was first married to Capt. Gcorge Phelan, a 
British naval officer. He became insolvent, and 

+ finally insane. It was in these dark days of 
poverty and misfortune that she commenced her 
career as an authoress. 

After the death of her husband, she supported 

herself and her mother by the profits of her pen. 
She at length marricd Mr. L. H. G. Tonna,a 
gentleman of refined taste, who sympathized 
with her literary pursuits. 
‘ Charlotte Elizabeth was a great sufferer in her 
last illness, which was long and protracted, but 
her death was triumphant. When it was ap- 
proaching, she said, with much feeling, “The 
Jove of Jesus sustains me.” Finding herself 
fainting, she exclaimed, “Flesh and heart fail 
me, but Jesus does not.” 

Her biographer thus describes the closing 
scene: 

“Once again her eyes brightened; her hus- 
band was leaning over her, and throwing her 
arm round his neck, and pressing his lips to 
hers, she exclaimed, with intense emphasis, ‘I 
love you!’ 

“All thought that these were her Jast words; 
but it soon became evident that she was gather- 
ing her remaining strength for a last effort, and 
then, with death in every look and tone, gasping 
between each word, but with a loud, clear, dis- 
tinct voice, she uttered these words: 

«Tell them,’ naming somedcar Jewish friends, 
—‘tell them that Jesus is the Messiah; and tell’ 
—, her hand had forgotten its cunning; her 
tongue was cleaving to the roof of her mouth; 
but Charlotte Elizabeth had not forgotten Jeru- 
salem. Her breathinzs grew fainter and fainter; 
she fell asleep in Jesus.’ 

The inscription she ordered to be placed on 
her tomb closed with a passage of Scripture, in 
harmony with her life and works: “LOOKING 


URTO JEBUS.” A. B. 
-_— or 
HOW LONG WILL IT BE TILL 
THEN? 


‘A school teacher relates, in the New York 0b- 
server, a “case of conscience” in a little boy, 
showing bow guilt forces its own confession, 
when made sensible of the Divine presence: 


“Somebody has my knife, teacher; I left it on 
my desk,’’ said little Harry Bell. 

So I tried to find Harry’s knife for him. I 
asked Frank, and Willie, and Jolin, and ever so 
many little boys, if they had seen the lost knife. 
They all shook their heads; no one bad seen it. 
Lhad reason to believe that the knife had not 
lost itself; and I feared it had got into some lit- 

. tle boy’s pocket where it did not belong. 

But how should [get it out? [could not see 
into their pockets, and I could not search them; 
so I told the boys that God knew where the 





knife was hidden, and He was then looking into 
every little boy’s pocket. 

Still no one brought the missing knife. I told 
them of a day that was coming when all nangh- 
ty deeds would be punished, and lost things be 
found; when God and all the people in the workd 
would know who did all the wicked things; then, 
if not before, we should know who took the 
knife. 

A little boy, who was standing near me, crept 
up closer, and, pulling at my sieeve, said, with 
an almost frightened look, “Do you know how 
long it will be till then?” 

“Till when, Johnnie?” I said. 

«Why, till that day when God will tell every 
body who stole the knife. Will it be a great 
while?” 

“] don’t know, John; but why?” 

“’Cause— cause,” said Jvlinnic, “I took 
it; and I wish I hadn’t. I don’t want God to 
punish me and tell everybody I was so wicked.” 








—__+or—__—_. 


STEADYING HER FATHER’S HAND. 

A daughter can leave no more beautiful rec- 
ord in the world than to have been the means of 
her father’s reformation. In the touching in- 
stance below, the deed was little, but it meant 
as much as many a stronger succor from older 
hands: 

In a quict rural town in New Jersey, there 
once lived @ notorious drunkard, who was in the 
habit of whipping his poor wile whenever any 
thing lappened to rile his temper. He was so 
deeply sunk in the mire of intemperance that he 


was not ashamed to threaten openly to “lick 
Sally,” his wife. 


One evening, Mr. George W. Reed, an cloquent - 
invited the unhappy | 


champion of temperanc 
drunkard to attend a mecting he had called, and 
listen to a lecture on temperance. The drunken 
man, accompanied by his daughter Celina, at- 
tended the meeting, and threatened to “lick 
Sally’? when he reached home, if the speaker of- 
fended him 7 

The house was crowded, and at the close of 
the service the gray-haired old drunkard was 
seen pushing his way to the door, All who 
knew him supposed he was hastening home to 
whip his wife; but judge their surprise when 
they saw him take the black bottle from his 
pocket, and throw it into the street. 

Having put the devil behind him, he retwned, 
and forced his way to the desk, where the secre- 
tary was taking names, and attempted to sign 
the plede, but his hand shook so badly he failed 
to do so. In this extremity his little daughter 
came forward, and seizing her father’s hand, 
steadied it for him while he signed his pledge. 

That night, while Mr. Reed, who was the 
guest of a gentieman near the schovl-house 
where the meeting was held, was resting him- 
self, and chatting about the meeting, a rap was 
heard at the door, and the next moment lite 
Celina stepped in with a radiant face, aud asked, 
Mr. Reed and his host to walk down the hill and 
witness what was going on at her father’s house. 

‘A few steps brought them to the window, and 
there they saw the old man and his wife “Sul” 
on their knees. The latter was praying to Heiv- 
en for strength to be given to her husband, that 
he might be able to withstand temptation, and 
keep the pledge. The prayer was answered. 

He never after thut assaulted his wife, he kept 
the plede; he met with a change of heart; and 
four years afterward he died the death of a Chris- 
tian, with a cheerful hope of a blissful immor- 
tality. —Temperance Banner. 


———_+o»—__—_ 


“REMIND ME OF THE KING.” 


The eye of the great King is alwayson us, and 
yet we think little about it. The following illus- 
trative anecdote may make us more thoughtful: 


























La Fontaine, chaplain of the Prussian army, 
once preached @ very carnest and eloquent scr- 
mon on the sin and folly of yielding to a hasty 
temper. The next day he was accosted by a ma- 
jor of the regiment with the words,— 

“Well, sir! I think you made use of the pre- 
rogatives of your office, to give me some very 
sharp hits, yesterday.” 

“ZT certuinly thought of you while I was pre- 
paring the sermon,” was the answer, ‘but I had 
no intention of being either personal or sharp.” 

“Well, it is of no use,” said the major, “I have 
a hasty temper, and I cannot control it. Itis 
impossible.” 

nd still adhering to this opinion, after some 
farther conversation he went away. 

The next Sabbath La Fontaine preached upon 
self-deception, and the vain excuses which men 
are wont to make. 

“Why,” said he, “a man will declare that it is 
impossible for him to control his temper, when 
he very well knows that were the same provoca- 
tion to happen in the presence of his sovereigu, 
he not only could but would control himself en- 
tirely. And yet he dares to say that the contin- 
ual presence of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, imposes upon him neither restraint nor 
fear!” 

The next day his friend, the major, again ac- 
costed hin. 

“You were right yesterday, chaplain,” he said, 
humbly, “Ilereafter, whenever you_see me in 
dauger of failing, remind me of the King!” 


———__+o—__—_ 





PERSEVERANCE, 


When Carlyle had completed his first volume 
of “The French Revelution,” he loaned it to a 
literary friend to peruse. The manuscript was 
left in the parlor, and when the owner called 
for it, to send to his clamorous printer, what 
was his consternation on tinding that the maid, 
in her ignorance, had used it to light the fires! 


Almost in despair, the author yet had deter- 











mination enough to sit down at once and begin 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


j young 


j vent de 


JAN. 10, 1871. 














‘ions from | 
memory, forhe had no draft left. The first com: | 
position had been a great pleasure the second, 
was intense pain, But he persevered and fin- 
ished the volume. 

The story of Newton’s loss of all his papers by | 
fire caused by a little dog, and how he rewrote ! 
them, is familiar to all, as is also, perhaps, the \ 
fact that Audubon, the great naturalist, replaced 
by years of patient labor his notes and drawings 
that had been ruined by rats. 


to collect the facts, ideas and expre: 
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THE OPEN DOOR. 
“Too late, too late!” I sobbed, “the door is shut!” 
When turning from the ways of sin at last. 
Pardon and peace through Christ's dear blood I 
sought: 
But even while my bitter tears fell fast, 
Back swung the portal on its noiscless hinge, 
‘And One from whose white garuent’s sacred hem, 
The soft light shimmered like a silver fringe, 
Bont down to me these blessed words to speak: 
“The door of heaven is never shut to them 
Who with repentant heart an entrance seck; 
Love holds the key, Love spreads the generous board, 
For high and low, the greatest and the least, 
With loving hand the plenteous wine is poured, 
‘And Love Hirmself shall lead them to the feast” 


————+o—_—__ 


INJUSTICE TO A POOR GIRI. | 
The ancient severity of English law was hor- | 
rible, that would hang a woman for stealing a 
handkerchief; but to prosecute a poor girl be- 
cause she is poor, on suspicion of stealing twen- 
ty-five cents worth of silk snarl, is as mean as it 
is wicked. The New York Herald says: 


A couple of weeks ago Elizabeth Graweller, a 
German girl, about sixteen years of age, 
of pleasing manners and address and very re- 
spectable, though working for her living, was 
employed by Mr. SL. L, Sacks, fringe and trim- 
ming manufacturer, of 260 Canal Street, at a 
salary of seven dollars and a half per week. 

She had worked for the tirm some time before, 
and had always proved herself competent and 
fuithful. But some days ago, in winding or pre- 
paring the moss silk, some of it snarled. To pre- 
y, she took it off and putitin her pock- 
et, intending, when she should be less busied, to 
unde it. 

At nvon of the same day she was going to a 
restaurant in the neighborlood to get some 
lunch. On the stairs of the factory she thought 
of the silk, and putting her hand in her pocact, 
drew it out, as if in doubt whether to return and 
lay it aside or take it with ber, 

"As she did not sit in the restaurant to cat, but | 
brought her lunch back to the workroom, she 
concluded to tuke the silk along also. This was 
unfortunate for her. 

One of her fellow workwomen noticed her 
movements, and, expecting favor or promotion, 
reported the facts, giving them at the same time | 
the color ot theft. 

Mr. Sacks, Jr., followed Elizabeth, and before 
she could leave the house, searched her, and find- 
ing the snarled silk on her person, he sent for 
an officer and had her locked up in the Tombs. 
He went to his comfortable home and forgot all 
about the poor girl, and did not care what be- 
came of her. 

Her parents were in agony that evening and 
the next day, which was the Sabbath, at the pro- 
longed absence of their daughter. 

Early on Monday morning Mr. Graweller sped 
him to the factory in Canal Strect, and there 
Jearned that his daughter had been sent to pris- 
on for petty larceny. The silk was of the sup- 
posed value of twenty-five cents. 









































The old man could not speak English, but he | 


had to hire an interpreter and to run about from 
one place to another to get his daughter rel cused. 
She remained locked up one whole weck, and 
her father lost that weck’s work aud also spent 
fifty dollars i ‘y, und finally procured the 
girl’s release by paying Justice Hogan ten dol- 











———_+or—__—_ 


A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 

An item has been going the rounds of the pa- 
pers about an elephant that got loose in the 
streets one night and froze to death. The fol- 
lowing is a full description of the big benst’s ad- 
yenture, as given in the St. Louis Republican for 
Dec. 21st: 


At about half-past three o’clock yesterday 
morning Mr. Edward S. Bradley, a ci 
East St. Louis, was awakened by his w 
the intelligence that burglars were trying to get 
into the house. ‘The upper portion of the dwell- 
hich is a two-story house, is used for 
ng apartments, while one of the lower 
roomns is used by an old lady named Fiynn, 

Mr. Bradley arose, and grasping a huge caval- 
ry sword, stationed himsclf at the window. 
While he was waiting a sudden crash was heard 
from below, as if the whole side of the house 
had been jammed in, and at the same time the 
old lady Was heard to scream pierecingly. 

According to the story, the window and the 
bureau near it were snddenty dashed into the mid- 
le of the room. Her husband is a night watch- 
man, and she thought he must have been out 
drunk and was attempting to get in through the 
window. She sprang from ber bed and seized 
what she supposed to be the retreating leg of a 
man. 

It felt queerly, she thought, and was drawn 
outward with violence, and the old lady having 
advanced to the shattered window, saw, to her 
horror, the towering bulk of an enormous ele- 
phant. Unable to overcome the shock, she fell, 
almost insensible, to the floor. 

At this stage of affairs Mr. Bradley, with his 
























drawn sabre, started to the rescuc. The stairs 











and as he descended he encountered the ele 
phant, who appeared determined to ascend the 
steps. 

few blows of the steel blade on the trunk 
cowed the huge brute, and he commenced a re- 
treat. He backed out of the yard, and took @ 
northwardly course until he arrived at a saloon 
owned by Mr. Charles Schaffner, at which place 
he stopped, took a general observation of the 
surroundings, then making a desperate charge, 
he shivered a large door to atoms. 

This last affair the close of his damage. 
He wandered off through the silent streets, and 
at daylight was found near the south-western 
dopot, dend, having, it is said, dicd from the cf- 
fects of the cold. 

The elephant belonged to a menagerie, and 
was left at dark by the keeper, as was supposed, 
securely locked in. During the night, however, 
he broke the chain which fastened his lez, tore 
sown the door and started on his voyage of 
death. 





++ -___ 
MEANT TO HAVE OUT HIS NAP. 


Good-humored submission is the best thing 
when it is too late to be brave. The following 
incident is an illustration: 


A Bavarian captain, quartered upon one of 
the citizens of Orleans, had had along and fa- 
tiguing day of duty, and, upon going to bed, he 
ordered his soldier-servant not to awake him 
upon any pretence whatever, 

‘The next morning, early, the soldier heard the 
drums of the retiring regiments, but, obedient to 
order, he remained impassive, and allowed his 
master to sleep on. 

Presently the French bugles were heard, and 
the owner of the house went into the officcr’s 
room and shook him, 

“Captain,” he said, “yesterday you were my 
guest, but this morning the French have recap- 
tured the town, and you are my prisoner!” 

“Eh, really?” asked the Bavarian, yawning 80 
that the bed creaked. 

“Yes, really, captain.” 

“And there is no hope of resistance?” 

“None whatever.”” 

“Fritz,” the officer said to his servant, who 
stood by, looking on impassively, give our swords 
to monsicur; we ure prisoners.” 
wx, the captain turned round in bed to 
finish his interrupted slumbers. 











~—_—__+9+-___ 


“HADN’T WE BETTER TRY IT AGAIN?” 


A man and woman in Kentucky, who had 
been married forty years, wearied of the matri- 
monial harness, and the wife brought suit fora 
divorce upon the ground of cruel and inhuman 
treatment. The aftidavits had all been made 
outin due form and filed in the court, and she 
had called at the oftice of her attorney that day 
for the purpose of urging him to push the suit. 
W hile seated in the office her husband came in. 
Ile sat and looked at his wife some time, and 
then said,— 

_“Old woman, we lived together for a long 
time.” 

She replied, “Yes, we did.” 

The husband said, “Don’t you think we had 
better try it again?” 

athe wife replied, “Yes, if you will treat mo 
right.” 

‘The old man rose up, lifted his hands to heav- 
en, and, with a voice tremulous with emotion, 
repeated his vows to cherish, love, honor and 
protect until death the wife of his youth, and 
then folded her to his bosom, and they wept to- 
gether for joy. 

Even the flinty-hearted attorney, who saw a 
good case with big fecs fading forever from his 
sight, was moved to tears. The old gentleman 
then paid the fees and costs, and the attorney 
was authorized to withdraw the pending suit, 
and the old people left the office hand in hand, 
as happy us young robins. 


. 
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STRANGE FEAT OF A SPIDER. 
Spiders are accomplished gallows-builders, 
and here is an instance in which one of them 


gibbetted asnake. The Christian Radical (Pitts- 
burgh) says: 


A few days ago a snake was found suspended 
in a spider's web under a shelf in the store of 
Messrs. Johnson & Brauncr, at Mossey Creek. 
On inspection it wus clearly ascertuined that tho 
snake, about a foot in length, and still alive, bad 
been literally captured by a spider about the 
size of a common house fly. 

The spider had spun his web tightly around 
the neck of the snake, and drawn him clear from 
the floor, making him a close prisoner, The 
snake was taken, while yet in the coils of the 
spider, to a photographer. 

After the photograph was taken the web was 
removed from the snake, whereupon he struck 
at all around, evidently showing a desire to re- 
venye himself for the terrible indignity put up-, 
on,him by so insignificant creature as @ spider 
not much larger than a grain of wheat. 
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A NEW EATABLE, 
Almost every year adds something to our list 
of good things to eat, already so bountifully 
provided by Nature. 


Along, the Sierra N 






vada, close to the line of 
snow, & plant grows, of sizes varying from an 
inch to two inches in thickness, and height to 
the dimensions of the largest cabbages. | It is 
Known as the snow cactus, aud depends for 
moisture upon the melted snow. It has been 
recently proposed to treat the plant as a table 
vegetable, and it is said that, boiled and served 
as asparagus, this cactus js found equally succu- 











leading below are on the outside of the house, 


lent and satisfactory, 


JAN, 19, 1871. 











WASP AND THE BEE, 


that was buzzing by, 
ttle cousin, can you tell me why 








Hes as bright and as yellow as gold, 
‘1s Most. too, to behold; 
likes me for that, I am told.” 


; dosha,” tho bee sald, ‘tis all very true; 
But ft half as mach mischief to a, 
Indeed, ‘would love me no better than you. 


“You have a fine ehape and a delicate wing, 


‘They own you are handsome; but there is. one thing 
‘They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 


“My ooat ts homely and lain, as you see, 
eter ever i, ‘an; Ty with me y 


Pm an humble and innocent bee.” 
i this Vittle story let people beware; 
hal 
, ‘wasp, if ill-natured they are, 


He¥et be loved; if they’re ever so fair! 
r 





For‘the Companion. 


. ‘MANLY JACK STONE. 

L-wrote you a letter last week. The Editor put 
overitthe title, ‘Johnnie and I,” and told me 
he wanted me to write again. I will do it. 
Piadeck Stone, you know, that s got a grand- 
pa diida.dog Johnnie; but that don’t make me 
pry: 

1 to be manly, because grandpa says boys 
shi be, and he ought to know, he’s lived so 

y He says. boys never ought to cry, so 
wits I rup a splinter into my finger, I don’t 
cry when they try to get it out. 

LSedetooth: out, the other day. It was not 
pleasant, but‘ ¥ didi’t cry. Iwas manly. It 
hug, A man‘had a Jong iron in his hand, and 
tokd me to let him see the tooth. He said I must 
be q@aid}énd.is woulda’t hurt me. I tokl him [ 

it would. I had two out befure. Onca 
denttét “took owt, and the other I pulled with a 
steing: Dentists ought not to tell storics, be- 
cane it’g not right. 

B¥:Thomas comes to sec mo when I’m sick. 
He don’t tell the truth. He says his incdicine is 
real ais 








Tt isn’t. It tastes like rusty nuils. 
to-go to Sunday school. 

Llove nails, but not to eat. They are handy 
when you want to make a wagon. I like wag- 
ons first rate. I mean toy wagons, that my dog 
Johnnie can draw. Horse wayons do very well. 

Horses are manly. They don’t cry when you 
drive nails in their feet to fasten their shocs on. 
They dow’t seem to mind it. 

I shouldn’t like to be a horse. They can’t 
slide, or skate, or snowball. They have to work 
real hard, and sometimes cruel men beat them, 
and they have to stand up to go to sleep, and 
have only hay and oats to eat. 

I don’t think hay is half so good to eat as meat 
and pie. I found a nail in the mince-pie yester- 
day. Mother says it came out of the flour-bar- 
rel. It almost broke my tooth. . 

I was going to say a word about being manly, 
but I forzot it. 

Some boys think it is manly to smoke cigars 
and drink. Idon’t. [am never going to think 





Peter Cole is manly. He helps blind men to 
cross the streets. Sometimes the boys laugh at 
him. He don’t care. He tells them he knows 
he’s right, and he’s going to do what's right. 
Isn’t he manly? 

I guess grandpa used to be manly once, be- 
cause his cyes sparkle when I ask him if he ever 
saved anybody’s life. That’s one of his stories 
he tells me. 

There was a fire in his house once, and they 


thought everybody Lad got out, They heard | ton, Conn, for ie Exoellor 


somebody cry. Grandpa got a ladder, and took 
a child out of the window. It was my own 
mother. She was little then. 

I used to play with matches until grandpa 
told me that story. Now I’m afraid to. We 
might get burned up. I saw a barn burn once. 
It looked nice to see the fire, but the barn cost 
money. It belonged to a widow. The men 
built her a new one. I guess that’s what grand- 
pa would call being manly 

I like to’ read little story papers very well. 
One time Johnnie got one, and gnawed it all up. 
I didn’t beat Johnnie. I wanted to, but hedidn’t 
know any better, so I forgave him. It isn’t right 
to beat people or dogs, when they don’t know 
any better. 

Johnnie saved my life once. I fell into the 
water, and he jumped in and bit my clothes. 
He didn’t bite me, but I wouldn’t be living now 
if he hadn’t bit my clothes. ‘That showed how 
much he loved me. 

We’ve been friends ever since, and if Johnnie 
should go dead, Ishould cry. I should forget to 
be manly then, but it would be right. Tommy 
Lane says it’s foolish to cry for a dog when he’s 
dead, but I couldn’t help crying for Johnnie. I 
wonder if Tommy’s dog was to save his life, and 
then die, if Tommy wouldn't ery. 

Last Fourth of July Tommy tied some fire- 
crackers to his dog’s tail, and then burned them. 
‘They went snap, snap!’ or 














The dog ran very fast. It was not pleasant 
to see him. Tommy was crucl. I untied the} 
crackers, and then I got some water and put it 
on the dog? 

Grandpa says [ was manly. Was I? 

Some boys love to stone cuts, and steal birds- 
nests. They call it fun. They don’t think it 
funny if they have their toys taken from them, 
grandma would say. 

That’s a sort of sermon, but I’m not a minis- 
ter. I made believe I was, once, just to please 
Kittie West. She had adoll make believe die, 
and I had to preach a funeral sermon, I guess 
it was a real solemn one, because Kittie laughed 
agreat deal. We sangahymn. [ made it up. 
We made up a tune forit, too. Here’s thehymn: 


Little Nell is gone and dead; 

She died of a very sore broken head. 
Nell’s name had ought to be Poll, 

And then I could tind a rhyme for doll. 

Kittie was tired of having funcral, so we played 
marrying Nell to the rag baby. It was childish, 
but Kittie is very little, and I have to be childish 
sometimes, to please her. 

She says I shall always be her friend, ever 
since I tied a rag round her finger when she 
cut it with a knife. Little girls are easily satée- 
fied. 

I should think she’d be sorry she was a girl, 
because she can’t climb fences or wade inthe 
snow. O! I’ve stubbed my toe! I sha’n’t cry, 
I’m getting to be manly real fast. Don’t you 
think so? Jack STONE. 











The “Home Circtx” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed story paper In the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2. year; single copies, 5 cents 
—for sale every where, Sample coptes sent free by ad- 
dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Maas. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 48 Summer Street, 
cor. of Arch. Six per cent. interest will be paid on depos- 
its by this Institution from this date. All deposits com- 
mence drawing interest on the first day of every month. 
See notice in another column. 








Mussrs. P. F. Packarp & Som keep constantly on 
hand a fine stock of Parlor Furniture especially Sofas, and 
upholstered by themselves in the best possible manner, 

Also parties In need of Bookcases will do well to look at 
ne clegant ones now on sale at their rooms, No. 56 Union 

ree! . 


DELAY xo, for you can be easily cured of your Cough, 
Weak Longs, Paitin tho Chest, and such like weakness: 
giy,by the use of White Pine Compound. All druggists 

Wve It. 





Potanp’s Humor Doctor Is a acientific medical prep- 
aration from the vegetable dingdom, and warranted as per 
safo in all diseases of the bicod, such as Humors, 

er, Scrofuls, Salt Rhetim, and all ‘other eruptions of 
the body. Asa remedy it is prompt, efficient and reliable, 





OYS, DRUGGISTS, BUSINESS MEN.—Do yourowa 
printing. $5 to F.E. LEE, Box @2!, Southing- 
Printing Press and type, 


or 


ONE YHAE 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


Has leaped to a circulation surpassed by only one 
Religious Journal in the United States, and that one 
over twenty-two years old. 


WHY IS 
BECAUSE; First, 
Henry Ward Beecher 


Isits Editor, and the Editorials, Star Papers, and Lec- 
ture Room Talks are welcomed by thousands and thou- 
sands of Christians everywhere, who want thoroughly 
good and attractive reading, and who have at heart the 
interest of the whole church of Christ; whilo the paper is 
full of admirable reading matter on every live topic of the 
day, the CONTRIBUTORS being representative men of 
ALL Denominations. 


IT? 


BECAUSE; Secondly, 


Its FORM, 


Sixteen pages, large quarto, STITCHED AND CUT, is so 
convenient for reading, binding and preservation, as to be 
a great and special merit in its favor, apart from Its supe 
rior literary attractions. 


BECAUSE; Thirdly, 


dt is the Brightest and Most Interesting Religious Paper 
published, being quoted from by the press of the entire 
country, more extensively than any other. The whole 
editorial work being in the hands of experienced and cul- 
tivated men. 


BECAUSE; Fourthly, 


It MBs something for every Member of the Household. Ad- 
intfable contributed and editorial articles, discussing all 
the great topics of the day; fresh information on unhack- 
neyed subjects; much matter of a high and pure religious 
tone; Poems, Household Storles, and Chat for the little 
ones. 


BECAUSE; Fifthly, 
MARSHALL'S 


Household Engraving of Washington, — 


A Fine Impression of which is PRESENTED to every New 
Subscriber to the paper, 1s a really superb work of art,a 
subject appealing to every American, and, as was said by 


F.0. C. Darley, the Oclebrated Artist, 
“Is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, 


yet produced in this country, a8 Well as the @nest copy of 
‘Stuart's portrait.” * 


BECAUSE; Sixthly, 
A New and Charming Serial, 
MY WIFE AND I: 
Or, HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY, By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Has been commenced in the CuRistiaN Uxton—a story 
of to-day, which promises to be one of the most vivid and 
interesting works that-ever came from her pen. This 
story alone would be well worth taking the paper for, 
even ff unaccompanted by the great variety and richness 
of other matter. And the paper is sent 


Free for Two Months. 


That is, from the issue of Nov. 12th, the beginning of Mrs. 
Stowe's story, to the end of 1870, to all new Subscribers 
for the year 1871, being fourteen months for tbe price of 
one year's subscription. 


BECAUSE; Seventhly, 
The Subscription Price Is 


Only #3 per Year, 


for which are given the Picture above named, and the Pa- 
per for fourteen months. 


Send in your Subscription at Once! 


Spxcrmen Copies SENT FFEE TO ANY ADDRESS on re- 
ceipt of stamp for postage. 


TO AGENTS! 


MAKE MONEY. town*tnd'Souney."t 


reliable man or woman to act as Local Agent for HExry 
WAxD BxECHER’s Great Religious Weekly. Eight num 
bers, with HargizT BRECHER's STOWE’S new Story, and 
asnperb $5 Stecl Engraving Given Away. Many'now 

i $10 to $50 por day in cash, Sample copies FREE. 


Send for Circulars, with full particulars. 


All subscriptions, applications for specimen copies and 
agencies, etc., received and attended to by 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, 39 Park Row, New York. 


‘| ples free. S. M. SpenceR, Brattleboro’, Vt 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


What Every Child Should Have. 


‘The unrivalled ERASABLE DRAWING AND WRIT- 
ING TABLETS for Children are becoming famous 
throughout the country. They are tho finest thing for In~ 
struction in drawing and are-sultable to children of all 


ages. 
The drawing of Birds, Animals, Trees, &c.,{s one of the 
most fascinating amusements which Children can have 
rovided for them. ‘These Tablets have thorough models 
for the child to copy, and if it fails to make & gvod ox 
or horae, it can immediately be wiped off with a damp 
cloth and the Tablet is ready for another trial. Thero is 
nothing so beautiful and cheap for children, amusing them 
and at the same time cultivating a taste fordrawing. 
THE WRITING TABLETS are also a capital inven- 
tion. The copy is immediately above the line on which 
the child is to write, is in the best style of penmanship 
and the’child can write with pencil, wipe off and re- 
write, again and again untilils work Is satisfactory, thas 
saving paper, ink blots and much trouble, It is the best 
method of teachiug penmanship to children yet discov- 


ered. 
"These Tablets will please children more than anything 
that can be found. 


Elementary Erasable Drawing Tablet—price, 300. 
Progressive o ‘30r. 
Elementary Mc. 


‘Writing 
Sample coples mailed (postage paid) on recetpt of the 
advertised price. 
All letters and communications should be addressed to 


the 
. AMERICAN TABLET CO., 
3-lw 29 Brattle St., Boston. 
an 


(rPHE BOXS’ ADVERTISER’ 
‘monthly paper, edited and published by a 
Lreerat in opinions, Rervpiican in politics, 
AWAKE In ideas, 30 cents a year. Address 


amateur 
of 11. 
IDE 
r,” 

we 


“Advertise! 
sr 








URDERER.—Photographs of Charles Horatio 
Cuffee, the youthful murderer, only 14 years old, sent 
oat-paid on receipt of Wcenta. FF. B. LEY &'CO., 

New Bedford, Mass. s-lw 
'AGIC AGE CARDS.—Something that ts sure to take 
amongst the Young Folks, and is very ple: to 

the old ones, Price per pack, 1 cts, Address 

lw ‘A.M. PL RCE, New Bedtord, Mass. 
OUTH BERKSHIRE INSTITUTE, New 
English, Classics, Music_and 


MARLBORO’, Mass. 


French, A Home School for both sexes. Winter Term 
Dec. 





. Send for Catalogue to B. F, 
pal. l—3w 





STORY OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 

ing book for boys. It contains 315 octavo Oees Sent 

t-paid for only $150, Address FRANK CLUM, 24 
Sertrude St.,, i-sw 


ECEDENTED SALES! 
bis LARGE COMMISSIONS! 
WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where, One agent alone has retailed 
over 8000 in the past three years, at Thc cach, Another 
agent writes: “I ean make mord money,ta ti business 
than 8 $10,000 farm all stocked.” Addrers, 
MUTNEY & Co., Norwichy Ce tw: 











stamp, 


BELLS, free. SoPostrion, 
3, For Churches, Schools, Eto. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These celebrated Bells (xoT Cast Iron or Amalgam”) 
rival in purity and volume of tone those of copper and tin 
—are more durable, and cost only one-third a8 much. 


(GF Send for Descriptive Circular. 1—6weop 


@ Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sem- 


PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 

‘moves superfluous hair in sive minutes, without 
njury to theskin. Sent by mall fur $1 25. 

UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relleves most, violent paroxysins in Frve MINUTES, and 
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Forthe Companion, 
THE DEMON STAR. 

The ancients seem to have had more lively im- 
aginations than we moderns have. They dis- 
covered figures in the heavens, which we find 
some difficulty in deciphering. 

For instance: they found what may be called 
the Andromedary story written in the stars. 
They saw Andromeda chained to a rock, and a 


whale or sea-monster coming up to devour her, | 98° 


while Perscus, on his flying steed Pegasus, is 
hastening forward to slay the monster. This 
hero bears in his hand the head of the gorgon 
Medusa, which was fabled to turn all who be- 
held it into stone. The head is represented by a 
very bright star, which the Arabs called Al 
Ghoul, or The Demon, and which still goes by 
the name of Algol. 

This is indeed a remarkable star. Like the re- 
volving light of a lighthouse, it is sometimes 
greatly diminished in brightness. For about 
three hours and a half its light 13 seen to lessen 
till it is reduced from the second to the fourth 
magnitude of stars. 

This is a very curious circumstance. What 
can be the cause of it? 

We know of only one way in which this sin- 
gular change can be accounted for. Some ob- 
ject must come between us and the star and in- 
tercept part of its light. No such object can, 
however, be seen. It must then be a dark body 
at too great a distance from us to be detected. 
There is no doubt that Algol, like our great Sol, 
has at least one planet, which passes across its 
face and veils for a time the petrifying bright- 
neas of the Demon. 

Another remarkable circumstance is, that this 
planet’s year is mot quite three days, one-tenth 
part of the time being taken up in merely cross- 
ing the disc of Algol. 

The star and its satellite are not, however, as 
we might suppose, comparatively near together. 
They are probably much farther off from each 
other than we are from our sun. Nor are they 
smaller than we are, and like little people, very 
spry in their movements. If Algol were no 
larger than our solar centre, he would, doubtless, 
at his distance, be invisible to the naked eye. It 
has been calculated that his face is eight times 
broader than the sun’s, and his bulk five hun- 
dred times greater. He is in fact quite a mon- 
ster, and it is‘natural that he should have a 
giant to attend upon him. Supposing that the 
demon is forty-nine millions of miles across, the 
planet is forty-one millions, and their distance 
apart is two hundred and eighty millions of 
miles! 

How is it, then, that the giant is able to dance 
round the monster in such a short time 4s three 
days? 

It is because, though immense in size, it is ex- 
ceedingly light in weight. It is like a heap of 
cotton before it is squeesed into a bale. It is 





most likely more unsubstantial than Algol, and 
this is regarded as only about one-fourth as 
dense as the sun. 

We may, therefore, keep our self-respect, for 
if we are smaller, we are more solid and far 
more dignificd in our movements than these 
large bodies, which, like some great people, are 
very distant. 

Another curious fact about them is that though 
large, they are probably comparatively young. 
For, contrary to all ordinary ideas, celestial 
bodies grow smaller ns they grow older. When 
they first come into being they seem to be im- 
mense masses of the thinnest film and vapor. 
As they cool down with age they become thicker 
in substance, and the same amount of matter is 
compressed into a smaller space, so that they 
are reduced in size. 

It is said that our sun is gradually growing 
less, and that we also are gradually getting near- 
er to it. The same has been observed of the De- 
mon and its giant planet. Perhaps when they 
are as old as we, they will pack themselves more 
tightly, and ro longer deserve their present title. 

——_+o+___ 
SIGNS IN THE HAND. 
It is said 2 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

The old science (?) of palmistry, once so much 
in vowue, is now of little use save to amuse g0- 
cial companies of young people. An exchange 
suys: 

A little work on “Modern Palmistry” brings 
together a large amount of amusing gossip, but 
we cannot say how much you must believe of it. 

If the palm of the hand be long, and the fin- 

rs well proportioned, &c., not soft, but rather 

hard, it denotes the person to be ingenious, 
changeable, and given to theft and vice. 

If the hands be hollow, solid and_well-knit in 
the joints, it predicts jong life, but if over 
thwarted, then it denotes short life. 

Observe the finger of Mercury—that is the lit- 
tle finger; if the end of it exceeds the joing of 
the finger, such a man will rule in his hodse, 
and his wife will be Pleasing and obedient to 
him; but if it be short, and does not reach the 
joint, he will have a shrew, and she will be boss. 

Broad nails show the person to he bashful and 
fearful, but of a gentle nature. 

Narrow nails denote the person to be inclined 
to mischief and to do injury to his neighbors. 

Long nails show a person to be good-natured, 
but distrustful, and loving reconciliation rather 
than differences. 

Oblique nails signify deceit and want of cour- 


c. 
Little round nails denote obstinacy, anger and 
hatred. 

If they are crooked at the extremity, they 
show pride and flerceness. 

Round nails show a choleric person, yet soon 
reconciled; honesty, a lover of secret science. 

Fleshy nails denote the person to be mild in 
temper, idle and lazy. 

Pale and black nails show the person to be 
very deceitful to his neighbor, and subject to 
many diseases. 

Red’ and marked nails signify choleric and 
martial nature, and as many little marks as 
there are speak so many evil desires. 


Perhaps you will claim that this is not all 
“nonsense,”’ after all. It is safe to say, at least, 
that mental qualities do sometimes report them- 
selves outside in the formation of the body. For 
moral qualities, we should rather look at the 
face than the hands. 


——+or—___. 


WHAT TOY-BALLOONS ARE FILLED 
WITH. 


Many have the idea that the flying toy-bal- 
loous are inflated by the breath, the same as the 
whistle balloons. The old French peddler, near 
Union Square, (New York city,) can tell us bet- 
ter. Scribner’s Monthly says: 

He shows a red wooden chest full of the little 
rubber pouches. 

“Come from Paris, blow him up, you see.” 

And he takes a pair of bellows and inflates the 
limp and dingy little sack into a glossy scarlet 
sphere, ties the mouth with a cutton thread, and 
lets it go. 

“Fall on the ground, you see. Must put gas 
in him.” 

Water, sulphuric acid and strips of zinc are 
the materials used to make this as. The bal- 
loons are filled one at a time, a long thread is 
wound around the month of each and securely 
or tened, and then they are anchored to the ta- 
fas with a tumbler, tied to the back of a chair, 
bleallowed to rise and bump themselves along 
the ceiling. Three score of these ruby globes, 
all floating gracefully in the air, lend a rose-col- 
ored and picturesque charm even to this forlorn 
little room and its shabby inmates. A thin coat 
of liquid isinglass is applied with a brush to 
keep the from slowly escaping, and when 
this dries the balloons are ready for the street. 

ae 


A SINGLE POTATO, 

The proverb, ‘‘Where there is a will there is a 
way,” received a good illustration from the fol- 
lowing fact, recorded by Dr. Phillips, District 
Secretary for Wales: 


A young gentleman planted a single 
his aunt’s field at Vronheulog, near 


tate in 
» at the 


same time stating that the produce of that pota- 
to, at the end of four years, should be given to 
the Bible Society. It produced in that year thir- 
teen, and these, in the following Phat one peck, 
The peck was planted, and in due time it pro- 
duced three hobbets, or seven and a half bush- 
els. Next spring the produce of the preceding 
year was again planted, and in October the 
quantity raised was twenty-eight hobbets, or 
seventy bushels. The market valuc was £5 12s., 
which was sent towards the new Bible House as 
the produce of a single potato in four years. 
——_+or—__—_ 
A WITTY WEDDING. 


Dean Swift, one of the drollest and most be- 
nevolent of men, was walking in the Phoenix 
Road, Dublin, when a thunder shower came on, 
and he took shelter under a tree where a party 
was sheltering also,—two young women two 
young men. One of the young girls looked very 
sad, till, as the rain fell, her tears fell. The 
dean inquired the cause, and learned that it was 
their wedding day; they were on their way to 
the church, and now her white clothes were wet, 
and she couldn’t go. “Never mind, I'll marry 
you,” said the dean; and there and then married 
them, their witnesses being present; and tomake 
the thing complete, he tore a leaf from his pock- 
et-book, and with his pencil wrote and signed a 
certificate, which he handed to the bride. It 
as follows: 

“Under a tree, in stormy weather, 
I married this man and woman to; " 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder 
Sever this man and woman asunder.” 
JonaTHAN SWIFT. 
eg 
DANGEROUS PLAY. 

Keep awa, from horses’ heels! Even the best- 
mannered horses sometimes kick when surprised 
and pestered. A Western paper records the un- 
timely fate of one poor little fellow from this 
cause: 


A little son of Mrs. Wilcox, a widow lady re- 
siding in North Lawrence, Kansas, was out in 


the yard playing with several other children, and | 80% 


while there crawled into a stable where a wild 
Mustang pony was being kept, and, before he 
could be rescued, was kicked in the head and 
breast by the vicious animal, and instantly killed. 





COOL, 

The Journal de Tours reports the following in- 
stance of sang froid in the midst of danger at 
the battle of Orleans. A young mobile had 
asked his officer for a drink, and the latter was 
abont to pour it into the cup which the private 
held in his hand, when a hostile bullet carried 
the cup out of his hand. The young soldier 
turned to the officer, and said, “Fortunately it 
was still empty.” Then he took the canteen and 
drenk from it as calmly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 


Other situations, however, would require much 
more real courage. A soldier socn learns to re- 
duce to rules the average chances of batue, and 


one rule is that no two bullets ever go exactly in | < 


the same track. 
ga 


THE WRONG MAN, 


A good man had been entertaining at dinner 
a clerical friend from some distance. The after- 
noon was cloudy and the friend was invited by 
the host to remain daring the night, and had ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

‘hey walked together for some time in the 
garden, and at dusk the man asked his visitor to 
step into the house, while he would give direc- 
tions for his friend’s carriage to be ready in the 
morning. 

As the stranger entered the house the owner's 
wife mistook him for her husband in the twi- 
light; and catching the Bible, which chanced to 
be on the hall table, she brought it down upon 
the stranger’s shoulders, exclaiming, ‘‘Take that 
for asking that uly wretch to stay all night!” 

How the woman looked on discovering the 
blunder, is not related; but the visitor relin- 
quished his intention of stopping for the night. 


—_—— 
KEEP YOUR TOP COOL. 


Artemus Ward once during a journey across 
the Plains offered a stage driver a drink of whis- 
‘key from his flask, which was refused in most 
decided terms. Said the driver,— 

“J don’t drink. Iwon’t drink. And I don’t 
like to see anybody else drink. I am of the opin- 
ion of those mountains—keep your top cool. 
They’ve got snow and I’ve got brains; that’s all 
the difference.” 

There is a wealth of wisdom in the sententious 
remark, “Keep your top cool.” The fountain of 
man’s power and happiness is in his brain. Al- 
cohol is a foe of the brain, and when it 
there, either benumbhs it or perverts its action. 
Remember the stage driver's curt philosophy. 


————e 
‘WAKED HIM UP. 


Rev. J. H. K. was, several years since, pas- 
tor of a Methodist Episcopal church in West- 
ern New York. During his sermon, on a hot 
summer’s Sunday morning, brother Austen, onc 
of the official members of the church, fell fast 
asleep. Mr. K. suddenly paused, and called 
out,— 

“Brother Austen, will 70 please to open the 
windows therea little? Physicians say it is very 
unhealthy to sleep in a close room.” 

The brother was awakened, and complied. 


—_+——_ 


Every day is a little life, our whole life is but 
a repeated.— Bishop Hall, 
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For the Companion. 
HOW JUNE FOLLOWED ON INTO 
SUMMER. 
In Tanex Cuoartens.—Caar, I. 

Only a bit of caudle, fickering down into the 
socket; that was all that lighted the room. 
There had been a fire on the hearth, but that 
had burned low, and only a moonbeam, strug- 
gling bere and therethrough a rent in the win- 
dow curtain, shared the darkness with the un- 
certain light of the candle. 

But the two women, one of whom lay upon 
the bed, while the other stood by eagerly Msten- 
ing to her words, scarcely knew whether it barned 
or not, or whether the room were warm or cold, 
that frosty December night; and as for the child, 
at the other side, she had forgotten all these 
things in sleep. She was wandering in lands 
where they have no need of sun or moon, where 
all-are warm and all can see. 

“She’s safe enough, isn’t she?” whispered the 
sick woman to the other, who stood beside her; 
“she mustn’t hear.” 

“But did ye no say I mann tell her?” 

“Yes, yes, but she must not hear it from me. 
She shall not, I say! When I am gone, then tell 
her; but she shall not hate me while I live.” 

“There’s sma’ chance a heart like hers will 
turn sharply to any creature in her way. God 
forgi’e ye! Ye maun ha’ been unco’ wicked to 
the sightless bairn, to ha’ fear o’ that! Pray 


Heaven yoRave na te. account for thode puirein over the lithe Wed at the Other side 





THE RUNAWAY. 


“Lost! Lost! That is a pretty name. 
no, she need not call!” 


No, 


“Never mind, Elspeth,” said June, with a 
bright smile. “I’m used to following in the 


And when the moon had passed quite beyond| dark. We shall find the way.” 


the window, and a faint gleam of joovning creat 





een!” 

“Hush!”’ said the other. “No, I have loved 
the child, and been gentle with her always. The 
hardest heart that lives could not do less. But 
it was her mother that I hated; hated in her 
beauty and her wealth. I stole her child, but 
God knows | meant she should be found again 
some day. But it is easier to do asin than to 
undo it, and I could not find a way.” 

“Now may Heaven have pity on your soul, 
that maun sae soon gi’e account for sic a sin! 
Could na the bitterest hate that e’er thirsted in 
an envious heart, be satisfied to see a mither 
looking into blue een like those, and hear her 
cry that God’s sunshine made na light adown 
their depths?” 

“Quick!” said the dying woman, “come near- 
er. There is no time to tell me of my sins nor 
my need, for I féel them like millstones around 
my neck. ButI tell you the truth; and I will 
tell you all you need to know that you may 
find her home and giv@ her back to those that 
loved her, if they are not dead already of broken 
hearts. Ho>re are the little things she wore; here 
under this pillow. I have kept them safe. She 
will remember them. It is not so very long 
since she put them around her baby's neck. 
Only four years to-day, and her child was four 
years old! Four years! Or is it four days? 
What difference does it make? Neither isa long 
time. Ah, yes, I hear. She is calling! But 
that will do no good. I have heard that, every 
night for these four long ycars; but no one elsc 
has heard, or will hear. She need not call. No, 
no, four days is not a long time.” 

“She is going lizshtin her mind,” whispered 
old Elspeth McKerlough to herself; and she 
stooped lower over the pillow. 

“The name, the uame!’’ she whispered. 
me the name!” 

“Lost! Lost! that is her name. Not found. 
She is not fuund yet, but she will be some day. 
Ihave called her June, for that was the month I 
took her from her home. But tell them her 
name is Lost. That is a pretty name. They 
will know her by it. No, no, she need not call! 
No one hears but me!”’ 

The candle does not even flicker any more. 
The ashes were cold and gray on the hearth, and 
still Elspeth bent close over the bed and listened, 
vainly hoping that she might catch some word 


“Tell 


room, even these had ceused. 

“Now may the gude Lord pity us!’’ said El- 
speth, “that she could na ha’ lived to tell us the 
name! It’s a’ gane, now, and His ain hand 
maun e’en show us the way alanc.” 

She took the littic package that had been en- 
trusted to her, close to the window, and exam- 
ined the trinkets carefully, but shook her head 
as she found nothing to give any light. Then 
she stepped to the little bed, and looked tenderly 
down at the fair face that lay there; golden 
curls straying over the pillow, and cven in sleep 
a smile of strange sweetness and beauty. 

“T maun e’en shelter the lammie, now,” said 
Elspeth; there’s nane else, till Icaven be pleased 
to zuide her to her ain mither’s arms ance mair. 
I will bide at hame with .her the day, but after 
that what can the puirthing do? Shecanna gae 
to the mill wi’ me, and she canna bide alane. 
Weel, wecl, the gude Lord will show us.”” 

That evening they sat in Elspeth’s room, El- 
speth and June talking quietly, as the twilight 
gathered. 

It was not even twilight to the motherless 
child. The brightest day was always night to 
her “blue een,” as Elspeth called them. But 
the good Husbandman, who knows that His ten- 
der plants cannot live without the light, had 
poured such wealth of sunshine down into her 
little heart, as kept it always warm and bright, 
and flooded up into her face in smiles that made 
every one who saw it, love her for their sake. 

Elspeth had told her the unfinished story that 
had been whispered to her as the candle flick- 
ered out the night before. Noone had aright 
to keep it from the bairn, she said. Had she 
not the heart and the sense of a little woman, 
now? And was it not her right toknow that she 
had a mother, loving her and praying for her, 
somewhere on God’s fair earth ? 

June had hstened at first with a childish awe, 
and these recollections,—faded into dim shadows 
during the four years that had made half her 
life,—had brightened again, and she clasped her 
little hands tightly, as if to prevent them slip- 
ping from her as they had before. 

“T shall find her again some day. She will 
find me! Don’t you believe that, Elspeth ?” 

“Believe it, bairn? Im assure as that the 
blessed sun will rise the morrow. There is One 
that remembers the lost, and hears the prayer 0’ 





that should give her a stronger clue by which to 
trace the way home for the little one. But 
there were only the same words dreamily re- 
peated: 


the stricken. Ye have only to slip your wee 
sma’ hand into His, and bide His time. Ye can- 
na sec the way, but it’s a’ plain as noonday be- 
fore Him.” 





\So you will, lammie. But it’s old Rlepoth 


thé pwhe canna see her way, Juse now. I chdmatsoe 


wha will look out for my bairnic, and make the 
day pass while I’m gane to the mill to earn the 
morsel that we twa shall need.” 

J une Jaughed her merry little laugh. 

“Why, I am going with you, Elspeth. Do 
you think I want to stay here alone all day 
long?” : : 

“No, truly, sweetheart; but the toiling, clat- 
tering mill is no the place for a bit bairn like 
yoursel’, that Heaven has na pleased should sec 
the black, noisy iron mouths and fingers that 
would open to draw her in if she came too near, 
nor the busy folk that would almost trample her 
down under their hurrying fect.’* 

“But [should be doing my own work. Do 
you think I could let you work for both of us? 
Jam sure there is something I could learn todo.” 

“With those puireen? Na, na, sweet lammie! 
It’s no the will o’ Heaven. Ye could na doin sic 
a place.” 

“I know there is something,” repeated June, 
quietly. “Think, Elspie.” 

Elspeth looked earnestly down at the child for 
a moment, and then, as if a sudden thought had 
struck her, exclaimed,— 

“I doubt the babe kenned best, after a’. Come, 
come awa’! The folks are just noo emptying 
out o’ the great noisy barrack,—the overseer will 
be free. We'll sec if there is naa place for my 
bairn.” 

She took June’s hand in her own, and strode 
away toward the mill, trying, though with doubt- 
ful success, to measure her steps to the pace of 
the sightless child. 

They reached the gates of the yard just as the 
emptying was complete. Two or three of the 
last to pass out gazed curiously upon the tall, 
strongly-built woman, who pressed in at this 
unaccustomed hour, wearing a look so deter- 
mined as to be almost hard, and yet leading, 
most tenderly, the sunny-haired child who walked 
at her side with so strange a calm upon her face, 

Without deigning more than a word of recog- 
nition, Elspeth passed on toward the offices, and 
met the overseer of her room. _ 

“Here, sir,” she said, stopping suddenly in 
his path so that he had no way but to listen, “I 
want a word wi’ ye, though it’s past hours, I 
want ye would get this bit bairn a place in the 
mill to-morrow, and a place near me, beside.” 

The overseer glanced at the child, and then 
looked in Elspeth’s face in surprise. 

“She is too young,” he said; “you know that 
as well as I.” 

“I do,” said Elspeth, “and mair than that, the 








brightest sunshine docs na show her ane step she 
takes afore. anither, nor ane morsel that her 
dainty fingers may reach out to touch.” 

He gave another quick, pitying look down- 
ward toward the child, and then turned to EL 
speth as if he thought her b-side herself. 

“Ye need na say ane word,” she persisted. 
“Stan’ ye there by yoursel’, lammie, for just 
twa minutes;” and drawing the overseer aside, 
she whispered to him the story she had heard 
the night before, 

“Now dinna fash yoursel’ to think whether 
there’s aught she can do,” she went on, “only 
come wi’ me to the room, and I’ll show ye the 
very place. The girl that has it wants to go 
higher, and it’s easy eno’ for ye to ha’ it a’ set- 
tled for me, if ye will.” Zea. B 

(To be continued.) 
—_+o—___ 
For the Companion. 
THE RUNAWAY. 

Every boy now-a-days is as familiar with the 
locomotive as he is with a common cart. Itruns 
through nearly every village; and the shriek 
of the iron horse is heard far away by those who 
may not live ncar its track. 

But this familiarity was wanting to the two 
boys of whom I am ; ving to speak. They lived 
in a remote part of the country, very far away 
from any line of railivad; and though they had 
often hogpd of the wogderful invention, yet it 
Was as strange to them as those events and 
things of fairy lund of which they had also read. 

When, therefore, Joo and Peter Hensley were 
invited to spend a few days wigh their aunt, in 


the village of Weston, their delight was un-. 


bounded. They would have to drive there in 
their father’s carriage, but on reaching. the town 
they knew that thcy would be able to see with 
their own eyes, aud touch with their own hands, 
this wonderful machine. 

It was an inland town. The railrond passed 
by it at the distance of about half a mile away. 
On the arrival of the boys at evening, they could 
with difficulty be prevented from setting out at 
once to the station-house; but as it was too late, 
they waited impatiently till the next day, when 
they hurried off immediately after breakfast. 

The train had come in, and the freight cars had 
been switched off upon a side track, while the 
locomotive was in an open shed, which served as 
an engine-house, and was hissing and steaming, 
and making the gurgling uproar common to all 
locomotives when at rest. The express train 
was expected in about half an hour, when the 
locomotive would take the freight train onward. 

Joe and Peter wandered about, looking curi- 
ously at every thing. They looked at the car 
wheels and the iron rails, so as to see how they 
ran,—for this question had been a long, vexed 
one with them; and finally they went into the 
engine-house. This formed the climax of their 
sight-seeing; for there at Jast, full before them, 
arrayed in tremendous strenzth and power, they 
gat the wonderful locomotive. 

The engineer had taken advantage of the pe- 


riod of waiting, to go to his breakfast, so that - 


the boys examined the mighty machine withous 
hindrance, and gave free expression to the won- 
der that filled their minds. They looked with 
awe upon the vast size of the engine, and with 
bewilderment upon the complicated mass of ma- 
chinery bencath. The coals were glowing in the 
furnace, and the si was issuing from crevi- 
ces and openings. They looked with wonder 
upon the polished cylinders and piston rods, and. 
longed to see the great structure in motion, so 
that they might watch the play of those iron 
arms, and see the revolution of the giant wheels. 

At first they stood at a very respectful dis- 
tance; but gradually they drew nearer, until at 
length they ventured to touch the wheels. Then 
growing bolder, Joe, who was the older boy, 
said, — 

“Peter, I wonder what’s up there in that cov- 
ered place.”’ 
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“Why, I suppose,” said Peter, “that’s the 
place where the man stands that drives it.” 

“Well,” said Joe, “I'd like to look in there, 
and see what sort of a place it is; wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but it wouldn’t do.” 

“Why not?’ 

“The man mightn’t like it.” 

“O, he wouldn’t care,—besides, he’s away.” 

“We might get into trouble.” 

“O no,” said Joe, positively, “I don’t see why. 
1 don’t see what harm there’d be in just getting 
in there, and I think I will.” 

“No, Joe, don’t,” said Peter, anxiously. 

“Nonsense, Peter, what’s the use of being 
afraid?” said Joe; and before Peter could say 
another word, he was up and inside the engi- 
neer’s cab. 

His exclamations and his’calls to Peter to 
come up, roused the curiosity of the latter; and 
seeing that Joe had already made the experi- 
ment without danger, he thought that he would 
do so too. So he climbed in, and looked timid- 
ly around. He saw the little apartment with its 
two seats, and the windows, and besides this he 
saw some iron and brass handles, and a thing 
that looked like a clock, only it didn’t seem to 
tell the time of day; and then he felt like going 
down again. 

“Wait, Peter,” said Joe; “look at this. I won- 
der what this handle’s for.” 

“Don’t touch it, Joe; don’t! don’t!” cried Pe- 
ter, arresting Joe’s outstretched hand. 

“Pooh!” said Joe, who had veered round from 
the timidity of ignorance to that contempt of 
danger which is bred by familiarity. “Pooh! 
There’s no harm;”’ and with these words, with 
@ vague iden of “showing off,” he caught what 
he called the handle, and gave it a somewhat 
vigorous twist and pull. - 

To his surprise the handle moved, and at the 
same time there was @ noise of steam and a 
slight movement among the machinery. With 
an exclamation of terror, Peter started back, and 
leaped out of the engine to the ground, and 
screamed for Joe to follow him. 

But Joe, though quite as much terrified, was 
still not so free to follow. He felt that he had 
done some mischief, and in spite of his terror, 
he was eager to remedy it; so he endeavored to 
do this by_replucing the “handle” to its former 
position. ie ee ee ae eee 

This he sought to do, but without thd success 
that he desired. The locomotive gave one or two 
short, angry “coughs,” shat usually announce a 
start, and to Joe’s bewilderment and indescriba- 
ble horror, it moved forward. He still, however, 
tried to remedy the mischief; but the evil which 
had been caused by his iznorance could not be 
helped by that iznorance; and the huge machine 
moved on faster. 

In k frenzy of fear Joc started back. He found 
himself already out of the engine-house, and 
moving along the track. He looked wildly 
around. Close by the track he saw Peter run- 
ning, with his fuce as pale as a shect, scream- 
ing, and shricking. He saw men running from 
adistance. He felt a wild longing to jump out, 
but he was paralyzed by terror. 

Yes, the locomotive was under way; and its 
short, sharp coughs grew sharper, and shorter, 
and quicker, and the mighty wheels made more 
rapid revolutions, and the motion grew faster 
and yet faster. Overcome with horror, Joe glared 
forth from his prison with staring eyes, and be- 
held the landscape on each side sweeping by with 
great rapidity. 

All the world scemed to be moving past him 
as he crouched there, and clung to the seat, and 
stared forth. Now and then, close by the side 
of the road, he saw buildings which he supposed 
to be station houses; for there were platforms 
in front of them, and they bore names upon 

“them. Here he saw men, some of whom were 
staring in wonder, and others gesticulating wild- 
ly at him. 3 " 

But in the agony of that situation all these 
things seemed like so many dreams. He himself 
was passive and inert, and only stared, and lis- 
tened, and waited, with awful expectation. 
Around him there rose a terrific din; the thun- 
der of the mighty wheels, the ring of the iron 
rails, the rattle of the woodwork, and the rapid 
panting of the steam, as in swift succeeding 
rushes, it drove the piston to and fro. His heart 
was crushed in an anguishef fear, and his mind 
seemed to give way. 

At last he roused himself. It was not by any 
effort of -mind, or even of nerve and courage. 
He had no plan and no resolution. He was filled 
with sickening horror; yet in the midst of this, 
@ certain instinct seemed to impel him, as it 
would impel the most timid animal, to seck es- 
cape. 

He rose up, and clinging to every support, 
tried to leave the cab. With tottering steps, he 
mado his way toward the tender, and crawled 
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along to the farthest end, where he crouched on 
the top of the coal, and looked forward. 

At last he came in sight of a broad river. Up 
and down its bosom vessels were sailing, and 
steamers were paddling. Along the banks he 
dashed, sometimes coming quite close to the 
water, at other times moving away. 

On he went,—and still on,—and now there 
arose the white houses of a town. Through this 
| his car rolled on, thundering down a long, wide 
street. Crowds were there, shrinking back, and 
looking at him with faces of horror. Past them 
all he went, and finally.came close to the river 
bank once more. He saw here other cars, and 
locomotives, and other lines of rail. Workmen 
were standing still, and staring upon him. On 
he went, past the cars and the workmen, past 
station houses and engine houses. 2 

Suddenly the locomotive bounded forward, 
and leaped, and tossed, and rattled; and then, 
passing down a declivity, buried itself in the 
river, and was carried on far under the water; 
while Joe, jerked violently from his station, was 
hurled forth on one side into the same stream. 

Joe was saved; but a brain fever and a long 
period of illness were the result of his terrific 
journey ; the result of his wicked meddling with 
what did not belong to him. 

——_+o—____ 
For the Companton. 
MAYBLOSSOM. 
By Alice Robbins, 

A baby just ten hours old laid in Nurse Brown’s 
capacious lap. Its tiny face, wrinkled and puck- 
ered, was not very beautiful—but it was a dear 
little morsel of humanity, for all that. 

“Poor Marthy!’’ said one of the three women 
present, and then she sighed, heavily. 

“Poor Joe!” murmured tle second visitor, “to 
be took so sudden!” 

“Lost at sea; no one saved,” was the third re- 
joinder; ‘‘and she don’t know it, poor soul!” 

“He’s been gone seven months to-morrow,” 
ventured the nurse, turning her charge to the 
other arm, ‘ 

“Ah, poor soul!” was the mournful chorus. 


my poor John had been as provident,” said one of 
the speakers. 

Every now and then somebody came, in good- 
trearted, country style, ta ask after Miss Fi 
and‘wellt away sorrowful, not for’ the mother, 
for she was quite contented and happy; but be- 
cause she did not dream of the sorrow in store 
for her. , 

Well, all in due time the blow fell. It was 
after the baby was thrce months’ old that the 
poor womau learned that she was a widow. Iler 
grief was terrible, for she had always been petted 
and tenderly cared for, first by her parents, and 
then by her husband. Without exactly know- 
ing why, every body in town shared the opinion 
of those nearest and deurest, that Mrs. Fisher 
was not meant for the rougher cares of life. 

Little Stelia was born in May. Stella was the 
name her father had loved, because his sister, 
many years in heaven, had borne it. But poor 
Mrs. Fisher always called her “Mayblossom.”” 

It took her many months to recover her natu- 
ral elasticity of spirits, after the fiat had one 
forth; indeed, she was never agin as cheerful as 
she had been. It was the general verdict among 
the neighbors, that, but for Mayblossom, she 
would have died. I think, myself, she would, 
but the wonderfully growing love which that 
helpless creature brought into the world, sus- 
tained and cheered her. 

And now, how to live! 

In the first place she had two cows; in the 
next place, every body wanted help in sewiny 
and in sundry things they had never needed it 


ed in summer, and the cows were fed in winter, 
she scarcely knew how. Mysterious loads of 
wood met her vision, morninys, before the last 
had quite gone. Poor little woman! How often 
she wept over these kind decds! 

Hers had been a true heart-union, and the 
people thereabouts knew it. Her husband had 
Geen the pet and hero of the community from 
his childhocd. There was not a villager but 
knew something good about him. 

Mayblossom was taught to love his picture as 
soon as she could take an interest in such things. 
His dear letters were brought out on holidays, 
for her to kiss. The name of father was very 
music to her ears. 

She grew up one of those sweet, unselfish chil- 
dren whose very faces attract the gaze like pure, 
bright stars. Year after year her gentle counte- 
nance took on some new beauty. Every body 
loved her. She was a little dilixent thing, very 
solicitous to help her mother; gentle, forbearing, 
tender. 

She was equally good at study and at work. 
Eyes brightened as Mayblossom entered the old 








“It’s well the little house is paid for; I wish | 


in before. For a long time the gurden was tend- | 


{battered school-house. The tiny children clung 
to her gown; the boys, some of them, great, 
half-grown cubs, reverenced and idolized her. 
Indeed, one of them went so far as to save his 
\ spending money for three months, a poor lite 
{ pile it was, too, to buy her a pretty valentine. 

At fifteen, Mayblossom retained her name, and 
the freshness and simplicity of the flowers that 
typified her nature. Nothing could ever look 
| more beautiful than she, when, on examination 
day, she took the medal given for the highest 
attainments of scholarship, and not one envious 
heart dissented. 

That evening her quiet mother talked of the 


past. 
“I'm very proud of my Mayblossom,” she 
said, softly. . 


“And I’m very fond of May blossoms, moth- 
er,” laughed the girl, twirling her bright gold 
medal to see how the light struck yellow sparks 
out of it. . 

“Darling! how I wish your dear father had 
lived to see this day!” 

“T often wish it, mamma,’’ said Mayblossom, 
her face growing sweeter in its changed expres- 
sion. ‘How curious it seems to me, sometimes, 
that I never saw my father! He never touched 
my hand; he never kissed my lips; he never 
called me by my name.” 

A stifled sob brought her quickly to her moth- 
er’s side; her arms were clasped about her neck. 

“Don’t cry, my dear little girlie mother,” she 
said, her kisses felling in showers. ‘I’m sure 
you look like a girl now, sometimes. Come, let 
us talk about it. How old were you and papa, 
when you were married?” 

“I was eighteen, dear, and he was twenty- 
five,” said her mother, softly wiping her eyes, 
and then, each in a low voice, they murmured 
on, of his goodness, his beauty, his untimely 
death. 

The blinds were not shut. The little parlor, 
warm, glowing, comfortable, with its old-fash- 
ioned furniture gleaming in the fire-light, could 
be seen from the street. Only the thin, white 
lace curtains, very thin and snowy-white, inter- 
yened between them and outside darkness, 

The mother and daughter sat very close togeth- 
ler, (they always did,) eye beaming to eye and 
full of melting tenderness. Mayblossom was 
smiling, though large drops trembled on the 


styl long, derk lashes, Behind that curtain a face 


looked “in on that sweetest of pictures, mother, 
child and home. 

They did not see the eager, glittering eyes, tho 
tall, muscular form, a little bowed; but what 
would it have signified if they had? They could 
not know that a homeless wanderer was feeding 
his hungry eyes and his craving soul as he 
looked and watched. They did not know how 
their sweetness and beauty set his heart to knock- 
ing with beats so strong and rapid that it seemed 
as though it would break. 

And he—well, he was simply choking at the 
sight. He could not have spoken for worlds. 
Great tears not only hung on his lashes, but 
they rained down his bronzed cheeks. Yet, as 
he drew one or two long, convulsive sighs, there 
seemed something like rapture to brenk across 
his countenance. He put up his hand to dash 
away the tears; he grudyed the briefest interfer- 
ence with his vision, and his hand shook like an 
old man’s. 

Still they did not see him. Lower, and lower, 
and lower he sank, his hend bowed on the win- 
dow-sill, his whole body trembling with the vio- 
lence of his emotions. 

O mother and child, God has a wonderful 
blessing in store for you. Sit there in the star- 
like radiance; tell pretty stories of love, and de- 
votion, and heroism; Ict your hearts swell over 
the thought that father and husband was worthy 
of you. Picture—in silence—that terrible hour 
when, amid the heaving waters, the brave ship 
went down, and that brave soul went up. 
Through the mist in your eyes, see him prepar- 
ing to meet death and thinking only of God and 
you. You will start, presently, at the knock up- 
on the door, and go forward to meet some friend, 
some good neishbor. 

“[ euess it’s Aunt Ruth,” said Mayblossom, 
cheerily, springing from her scat. “I'll shut the 
blinds when she comes in.” 

She went to the door. A strange man asked 
for her mother. 

“Will you walk in, sir?’ she said. 

He stood upon the threshold; he stumbled as 
he entered the room; his eyes were so full of 
tears. The woman looked up—stood up. There 
was something so—so familiar in his appearance! 
and yet— 

If he had spoken, he was so changed, she 
might have still remained in ignorance for some 
time longer, but he could not speak. He just 
held out his arms—that was all. Only the love 
of her girlhood, the man, the husband she had 
mourned so long knew how to stretch out his 





arms in just that fashion. It had always been 
his first welcome. 

O, with what a cry the poor wife flew towards 
him, fell, half-unconscious, upon that strong, 
manly bosom! 

Faint with exceeding happiness, how could she 
tell the child that this was her futher, saved; 
alive through those fourteen mournful years? 
She had no need. Her own heart had divined 
the truth, and she hung upon him with the wild 
cry, “Father,’”’—the first time she had ever known 
the menning of that beautiful word. 

Well,{ haven’t language to paint the scene 
that followed. It was worth years of suffering 
just to feel that one hour of the joy that made 
their hearts run over. 

And the wonder-stories that followed. Four- 
teen years on solitary islands! But no matter, 
here was home, at last—.nd heaven was here, 


too. 
——_+e+—___ 


ASLEEP IN THE OLD ARM-OHAIR. 

Fast asleep in the old arm-chair, 
With the Bible on her lap; 

Parted the threads of silvery hair 
Under her widow’s cap. 

Meekly folded the thin white hands, 
Placid the beauteous brow; 

Mother is roaming in far-off lands; 
Angels are with her now. 

Never a thought of toll or care 
Troubles her quiet breast, 

‘While she is sitting serenely there, 
Taking her noontide rest. 

Please my Maker, when I shall be 
Weary of earth’s dull strife, 

I may fall asleep as peacefully, 
Holding the Word of life! 

—_—_—_+o—___. 
A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 

A few years azo, an old schoolfellow of mine, 
whom I will call Jack Robinson, was invited to 
spend the Christmas holidays with another 
schoolfellow, called Charlie Daring. Daring’s 
father was a doctor in Snughampton, a quict 
and comfortable little country town, and, ac- 
cording to Robinson’s account, a very pleasant 
town it was. 

Daring’s parents were capital sort of people, 
and he had a young brother and two grown-up 
sisters, who were sufficiently agreeable to make 
,guings go very pleasantly indeed for Robinson. 

Near the town was an old building known as 
Whitesheets Castle, It could be seen for many 
a mile round, as is stood on a hill. Nobody 
knows exactly when the castle was built, but, as 
it had a keep which people said was Norman, 
one thing was known pretty certainly, it main- 
tained its full glory up to the days of Queen Bess. 

As every one visiting Snughampton was taken 
to see the castle, Daring visited it with Robinson 
one day; and, as his father was the family phy- 
sician of Farmer Winthrop, who lived in a part 
of the castle which was made into a farm-house, 
and Charlie had often been with him there, he 
was pretty intimute with the Winthrops, and 
very popular at the farm-louse. 

Perhaps I should have said that Daring was 
one of the best fellows in our school, and a great 
favorite with everybody; he was about sixteen 
years old at the time of the adventure, and Rob- 
inson was about the same age. 

After a walk of about two miles, they arrived 
at Whiteshects, and were gold to go where they 
liked, but at 2, P. M., they would find dinner on 
the table. 

Daring, well accustomed to the ins and outs of 
the place, was entrusted with the keys of that 
portion of the castle which was still kept in tho 
same order (at least, so they said,) as when it 
was last used, aout one hundred and fifty years 
since. 

They entered the main portion 6f the cas- 
tle from the farm-house, through a narrow pis- 
sage, thdt led them to the chapel, a small and 
dimly-lighted apartment, with a chained Biblo 
on the’ stand, or, more properly, “lectern.” 
They passed from the chapel into the entrance- 
hall, from which the grand staircase went up, 
and terminated in a gallery running round threo 
of its sides. Doors opened from this gallery into 
the surrounding apartments. 

They went into several of these, which con- 
tained the identical fixtures which had been in 
use at least two hundred years since; one in par- 
ticular was called Queen Elizabcth’s bedroom. 
Every thing in it was just as it had been when it 
had the honor of beiny occupicd by her majesty. 

The bed was very larze, hung with blue silk 
curtains; a large, oval plate of polished stcel did 
duty for a looking-glass, a lead casemated win- 
dow was on one side, with a splendid lookout 
over the park, and the sun just then shining out, 
the room looked quite cheerful and inviting. 





On another side was a large, open fireplacc, 
and the walls were hung round with some won- 
derful tapestry. After having spent more time 
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in this than in other rooms, and remarking, as 
they went out, that ‘‘a fellow might sleep in a 
worse place than that,” they were making their 
way back, when Jack observed that they had 
passed one room, on the ground floor, which 
they had not seen. 

“O,” said Daring, ‘‘that’s what they call the 
ghost’s room; old Mr. Winthrop never Icts any 
onc goin there.”” This, of course, whetted Rob- 
inson’s desire to enter the room. After spend- 
ing a short time longer in some of the old cham- 
hers, they locked the doors, and went into the 
farm-honse, where they found dinner waiting. 

The effect of good cheer so loosened their 
tongucs that dinner was prolonged beyond its 
usual limits, and, in their merriment, they did 
not notice the gathering clonds, and the snow 
which was beginning to fall. A regular snow- 
storm set in, and Mr, Winthrop said they could 
Not possi>ly go home across the common in such 
a storm, and now almost dark. 

It did not take much to persuade them to s‘op 
for the night, so they consented. 

Then rose the great question, where were they 
to sleep? All the Winthrops being at home, the 
house was fall, but good Mrs. Winthrop was 
nevertheless making arrangements to stow them 
away, when, catching some sound of the diffi- 
culty, Robinson, in joke, suggested Queen Eliza- 
beth’s room, in the old part of the castle. 

Daring canght at this in earnest, and Robin- 
son, being made rather bold by his exhilaration 
at dinner, advocated it strongly; so, in the end, 
Mrs. Winthrop gave in, greatly against her own 
inclination. 

A great fire was lighted in the old chimney, 
and every thing made to look as cheerful as it 
could, the Misses Winthrop themselves prepar- 
ing the room; and when they left were very glad 
it was not their fate to oeeupy the chamber and 
bed said to have been occupicd last by good 
Queen B:ss. 

At tho tea-table, some one mentioned some- 
thing about the host. The rest tricd to turn 
the subject, but too Iate. Both Daring and Rob- 
inson would have the traditional story of some 
lord of the castle, who, after committing all 
sorts of crimes in his life, left orders that he 
should be buried, after he died, under his armor- 
room, in which hung, all round the walls, his 
different sets of harness. 

He was killed while on a hunting expedition 
a long way from home. His children, who 
kept at a respectful distance from him while he 
was alive, preferred keeping all that was left of 
him at a distance after he was dead. The tradi- 
tion said that his ghost was always about the 
castle, and would only be laid when his bones 
were brought there aud buricd, as he directed. 

Daring and Robinson said they were not at all 
afraid of secing him, as te would know that they 
had no power to bring his bones and bury them 
under the armor-room, as the castic was not 
theirs. 

It did, however, just then cross Robinson’s 
mind that it might have been quite as nice if 
they were going to sleep in the furm-house; but 
all this soon passed from his mind, amidst the 
fun of the cvening. 

After tea came blind-man’s buff and forfeits 
in the big kitchen, and after supper more fun in 
the parlor, and then Daring and Robinson were 
escorted by the farmer to their room. The fire 
there was burning brightly, so the two sat down 
and discussed the day’s adventures, until very 
nearly midnight. 

Rousing up, Robinson thought the room looked 
less cheerful now the fire was low than when 
they entered. His mind going back t» the wick- 
ed lord, he devoutly hoped he would be aware of 
their inability to comply with his wishes, and 
leave them alone. So, with o feeling that he 
would be safer between the shects, he placed 
himself in that position with the utmost despatch, 
and felt himsclf to be as sccure as sheets could 
make him. 

Daring, meanwhile, was making a survey of 
the room, and, lifting up the tapestry, discovered 
no less than four doors opening out of it. He 
was not at all sure by which they had entered; 
but he saw that one opened into a long, dark 
passage, and another into 2 long and seemingly 
empty chamber. 

While he was endeavoring to fasten these se- 
carely on the inside, hc heard a door slam some 
distance off,.as though down the passage. It 
might have been in the farm-house, so he snid 
nothing. Robinson heard it, but less distinctly, 
and sought additional security from the shcets 
by drawing them over his head, and wishing 
heartily that he had not been so green as to sug- 
gest sleeping in Queen Elizabeth’s room, : 

A second bang, louder than the first, and up 
bolted Robjnson in the bed, while Daring coolly 
said,— 

“What's that, Rob?” 

Before there was time for an answer, there was 
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a third bang, which convinced Robinson that 
there wonld be more safety in his trousers 
than between the shects; so, in a very few mo- 
ments, he found himsclf so far dressed; and , 
having gathered a little courage from the de- 
fence which his trousers afforded him, he said,— 

“IT say, Daring!” 

When Daring turned, Robinson appeared in 
such an awful fright, and was struggling in such | 
an earnest manner to get into his clothes with | 
ths least possible delay, that Daring’s gravity | 
was altogether upset, and he doubled again with | 
laughing. 

“TI don’t see much to laugh at,”’ said Robinson. 

“That’s because you can’t sce yourself,” said 
Daring. 

“But what can it be?’ 

“The old lord, I expect, Rob.” 

Just then the old clock over the chapel, which 
still was supposed to keep time, struck twelve. 
It seemed an unusually long time about it, and 
with cach stroke poor Robinson gave a start, 
and when it had finished, his teeth were chatter- 
ing in a perfectly audible way, 

Daring was somewhat solemnized by the clock 
striking, but still amuscd at Robinson, who now 
shakily asked what was to be done. 

“Let's open the door opposite the noise,” said 
Daring. 

“What for, Daring? He is sure to come in if 
you do?” . 

Daring looked as if he thought that this was 
probable himself, but said,— 

“What else can we do? Will you get back 
into bed?” 

“Pll be hanged first!’ said Robinson. 

“All right, then,” replied Daring; “let’s try 
the other thing!” 

So, taking up the candlo, he went to the door, 
with Robinson very close at his heels. He then 
drew back the tapestry, which fell behind them, 
shutting out all light of the fire, and opened the 
door, which they then found led to the gallery 
round the great hall; holding the candle over 
their heads, they peered all round, but saw noth- 
ing. 

While they were still looking, a door exactly 
opposite opened, and a rush of wind, followed 
by theslamming of the door, blew out their lizht, 
but not before they both distinctly saw a white 
figure come out into the gallery. 

Daring’s pluck did not even yet fail him, but 
Robinson’s knees, as well as his teeth, were shak- 
ing so that he could not stand without support. 

“Do come back, Daring,” he chattered. ‘1 

“That'll do no good now,” whispered Daring. 
“We're in for it! You go back for a candle!” 

“1 can’t,” said poor Jack. 

“Come along, then, let’s find out what it is. 
Whist! it’s close to us!’’ 

Daring had been groping his way, holding by 
the rail of the gallery. He stopped as he felt 
instinctively something moving before him; the 
movement also ceased. Robinson held tighter 
to Daring, which had the good effect of reassur- 
ing him for a minute, 

They stood still; the only disturbance was 
poor Robinson’s teeth, now in full rattle. Dar- 
ing cautiously put out his hand in the darkness, 
and started back as it touched something cold, 
smooth and soft. Feeling now thoroughly roused, 
he boldly put out his hand, and grasped, he 
knew not what, and held it for a moment. 

“Get a light!” he said, “I have it!” - 

In a perfect agony, Robinson could not move. 

“What is it?” said he. “I don’t know how to 
get alight.” 

Robinson mechanically groped his way back, 
till, by a clink in the door, he saw the light of 
the fire, and soon lighted the candle; but, fully 
convinced that it was the wicked lord, he dreaded 
to go back, and yet was afraid to remain by him- 
self. This last motive sent him at once out into 
the gallery with the candle. He held it high, 
and, looking alorg, was transfixed to the spot 
with terror; for there stood Daring, holding by 
the arm a tall, white figure. 

His eyes started, his lips parted; he could nei- 
ther move nor speak. He was, however, soon 
roused from his torpor by Daring whispering to 
him to come along. 

Almost unconsciously he obeyed. The light 
fel fall on the figure of Miss Winthrop, in her 
night-dress, her ey.cs quite closed. She was fast 
asleep. It may be easily imagined that it was 
some moments before either of the boys recov- 
ered himself sufficicntly to think what should 
be done. Daring was the first to speak. 

“It won’t do to awake her. We must try to 
lead her back as she is.” 

Going as softly as they could, they got back to 
the farm-house, and found their way to Mr. 
Winthrop’s bedroom, whom they roused, and 
who came out, very much surprised, He took 
charge of Mary Winthrop, still asleep; and the 
boys went down to the parlor, 
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the queen’s chamber, but contented themselves 
with the sofa, though much sleep was not to 
be for them through the remainder of that event- 
ful night. 

Next morning, at breakfast, Miss Mary did 
not make her appearance; but the whole story 
came out, and it was not, it appeared, the first 
time that she had taken an unusual walk by 
night in her sleep; and, though they had much 
merriment over their fright and adventure, nei- 
ther Robinson nor Daring ever forgot their 
Christmas visit to Whitesheets Castle, nor de- 
sired to sleep in antique chambers in agcient 
houses, the Inst occupant of which had been old 
Queen Bess. 

—— 46 
THE OLD MAN’S DREAM. 


O, for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back my twentieth spring! 

I'd rather laugh, a Dright-haired boy, 
Than reign, a bearded king. 


One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boylood’s fount of flame! ‘ 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life, all love and fame! 


My listening angel heard 
‘And calmly emiling, sai 
“IfT but touch thy silver 
Thy hasty wish hath y 


“But is there nothing ip thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the awift seasons Durey back 
‘To fiud the wished for day?” 


Ah, truest roul of womankind! 
Without thee, what were life? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind; 
I'll take—my—precious—wife! 


the prayer, 
idee y' 












The angel took a sapphire pen 
‘And wrote in rainbow dew,— 

“The mau would be a boy again, 
And be a husband too!” 


“And is there nothing yet unsaid, 
Before the change appears? 

Remember all their gifts have fled 
With these dissolving years!”” 


Why, yes; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys, 

T could not bear to Jeave them all, 
I'll take—my—girl—and—boys!”* 


The smiling angel dropped his pen, 
“Why this will never do; 

‘The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!” 


And £0 I laughed—my laughter woke 
The household with its noise— 
And wrote my dream when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
O. W. Hormzs. 


—-+___ 


: CAPTURED. 

The stuff of which our revolutionary heroes 
were made often appears in the incidents of their 
boyliood and youth as plainly as in the exploits 
of their riper years. The following, from the 
Youny Folks’ News, gives us an interesting 
glimpse of the early life of the conqueror of Bur- 
goyne: 

“Maj.-Gen. Stark, when a youth, was a New 
Hampshire boy. From his earliest days he was 
strong and active, fearless and fond of adven- 
ture. He was quite young when he accompa- 
nied his elder brother and two other young men 
on a hunting expedition in the wilds of New 
Hampshire, where there were few settlers. The 
Indians roamed at will through the forests, and 
floated their canoes upon the streams without 
being questioned, 

“One day the hunters had secured considera- 
ble game, and not having seen any savages, they 
began to feel quite safe from attack, when they 
suddenly came upon an Indian trail, and pursu- 
ing it, found there were ten Indians in their vi- 
cinity. Thinking that they may have been dis- 
covered, and that the savages were only waiting 
for a favorable moment to capture them, they 
set their wits to work to make good thcir escape. 

“John was busy with one of the boats, of 
which they had two, putting in the traps and 
hiding provision where it would be dry, when 
suddenly an Indian sprang down the bank, with 
his tomahawk raised, and uttering a yell of tri- 
umph. John raised his gun, but it missed fire, 
and he was made a captive. They were soon 
joined by the other Indians, whom John put on 
the wrong scent, for they inquired where his 
companions were. 

“He would have succeeded in misleading them 
entircly, if his friends, anxious at his long ab- 
sence, had not fired signal guns, to hasten his 
return. Guided by this sound, the savages now 
put themselves on the right track. John’s broth- 
er and one of the young men were out on the 
river, in a boat; the remaining one was on the 
bank. 

“The latter they immediately scized, and di- 
rected Jolin to hail the others and bring them to 
shore. But instead of obeying them, he shouted 
out as loudly as he could to his brother shat he 
was in the hands of the savages, and they had 
better hasten as fast as possible to the opposite 
shore, 


any 





They neither of them felt disposed to return to 


“The Indians now loaded their guns, and four 


of them fired, killing one of the men, John’s 
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brother was safe, and calling to him that the 
guns were all unloaded, he made all the haste he 
could, and escaped. But John’s conduct so en- 
raged the Indians that they fell on him, and 
beat him so cruelly that he could scarcely ac- 
company them on the march. 

“When they reached St. Francis the two cap- 
tives were made torun the gauntict. Poor East- 
man got many blows, but John, seizing a club 
from one of the warriors, rushed through tho 
narrow passage, dealing blows right and left 
with such effect that he cleared a path for him- 
self, and gave n good deal more than he got. 

“He was a captive amonz the Indians for 
three or four months. They could not help ad- 
miring him for his bravery, though he gave 
them a great deal of trouble. 

“When ordered to hoc the corn he ent it down, 
and left the woeds standing, and at last dcliber- 
ately threw the hoe in the river. This defiant 
nature, reckless of consequences, suited the In- 
dians, and they made him a chief. Not long 
after this he was ransomed. 

“John then served as lieutenant in the French 
war. Every day he showed great encrgy and 
bravery, and few men could stand such a strain 
on their physical powers as he. 

“It was before the battle of Bennington, in 
the war of the Revolution, that he made the re. 
mark which has been handed down in history: 

“Sec, men! There are the red coats. Before 
night they are ours, or Molly Stark is a widow.’ 

“After the war was over, Gen. Stark retired 
into private iife, and lived to the good age of 


ninety-four.”” 
———_+or—___ 


For the Companion. 
MOLES ON WINGS. 

I mean the pats; for these queer little animals 
are more like moles than any other species, 
though instcad of boring little Hoosnc tunnels 
in the ground and living in them, they are of an 
aspiring nature, and love to soar aloft, especially 
at “the witching hour of eve.’” 

They are dusky both in their color and their 
habits, for itis in the dusk of evening that they 
are most lively; and they are then somctimes 
mistaken for large moths or small swallows, 
though their throats doubtless appear largo 
swaliows to the insects they devour. Their voice 
is like the.crenk of a door, but, being scldom 
heard except when the animal is in pain, it may 
be called % passive voice. 

They are sometimes compared with the animal 
called a flying squirrel, but this has no real 
wings, only a fold of skin from its arm to its 
leg. They are quite different, not only in their 
flight, but their bite. The teeth of the- squirrel 
are always growing to supply the wear and tear 
caused by their gnawing wood, &c. No squirrel 
needs a dentist, though we knew one Squire Hill 
whodid. The bats have eye teeth like cats, dozs, 
monkeys and us; and their molars are so grooved 
that the upper and lower fit very closely, and 
enable them to crush an insect, however fine, 
still finer; There is no relation (as animals) be- 
tween a cricket and a bat, though (as a gamc) 
cricket is impossible without one. 

Bats, like moles, have pin-holes for eyes, but 
their seeing does not scem to depend on these. 
Even when btinded, they fly as easily as before. 
A room was once hung with little bells from 
the ceiling, very near together, and several 
bats, deprived of their cyes, were let loose in it. 
But though they flew about violently, not one 
bell was rung. Do they sce with their teeth ? 

When, however, they take to walking, they 
are like sailors on land, or fish out of water. 
They shuffie alony in the most awkward style, 
and though they fly erect, they now go on all 
fours, or, indeed, ns if they were ‘all at sixes 
and sevens.”’ Strangest of all, they hang them- 
selves up to sleep by their hind claws, with their 
heads downwards, and in this giddy, topsy-turvy 
fashion, they spend the winter in one long nap. 
During this time (a nappy and perhaps unhappy 
time) they appear to be dead, and how they keep 
alive so long without food or drink is a mystery. 
But as their food is. insects, they would hardly 
find any in winter, even were they ever 50 widc- 
awake, 

It is said that a bat may be tamed to such a 
degree as not to bite one’s fingers except by mis- 
take, to take flies from the point of a‘pin, (one 
was known to devour sixty in s day) and, grand- 
est result of education, to poke its food into its 
mouth with its tail. 

These are the common bats; there are also no- 
bles and brigands among them. The former 
are the so-called flying foxes, or kalouss, of the 
East Indian Islands, They are so fond of fruit, 
especially figs, that it is difficult to protect the 
gardens from their ravages, Tho natives, how- 
ever, return thelr visits, going to their haunts by 
day, when they aro blind and stupid, and killing 
hundreds of them at one time, the fattest of, 

which they cook and eat with a relish, 
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The brigands are the vampire bats of Brazil ' 
These were formerly said to fan the unwary 
traveller with their wings, while they sucked | 
out his life-blood, so that he awoke no more. It 
is true that they do bite and draw biood, but no | 
instance has ever been known of a fatal result 
to a man though their foul proceedings some- 
times causo the death of a fowl, or even of a 
real jackass. 

Sg 
TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 
From a Correspondent. 

To illustrate the difference of travel in the 
United States and China, I propose to give your 
readers an account of a trip I made with a 
party of friends some time since. The party in- | 
cluded two genticmen, three ladies, two children 
and a number of Chinese attendants. 

After due preparation of food, bedding, &c., | 
we started, on the morning of the 16th Deccem- | 
ber, for the city of Ku-cheng (old field), about 
one hundred miles north of Foo Chow. Our 
journey was sixty-six miles by boat up the Min 
River to Chui Kan (water mouth), thence in 
chairs thirty-three miles into the interior. 

Our Boats. 

We had two boats, onc a sampan for the na- 
tives, while we occupied a nice new house boat, 
the Min, all freshly painted and furnished. 

On this, our first day, we made good progress, 
weather, wind and tide being all that we could 
desire. We spent a cosey, pleasant day in our 
boat. The Indies and children at nizht occupied 
the large front cabin, and the gentlemen the 
back cabin. 

Our little boat was almost every thing to be 
desired for such a trip. Every little nook and 
corner scemed to be employed for some conven- 
ience. e 

‘There was a toilet stand with large drawers, a 
pantry for dishes and a closet for stores. We 
have acrew of twelve men and a head-man, who, 
like all other China head-boatmen, was of course 
ealled “Sam.” All of our crew—excepting 
“Sam” and tho steersman—were Roman Cath- 
olics. It is wonderful how many of the boat 
people are of this faith. 

Before tea a sampun came alongside, and we 
secured some fresh fish for supper. A gentle- 
man of our party gracefully descended from his 
professional pinnacle to stew-pans and the 
cook’s apron. He fried the fish, and from mat 
time we voted him cook! We had With us » 
good supply of provisions, mostly cooked. Our 
Dill of fare included roast beef and chickens, 
boiled salt beef, mince pies, big and little, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, and a variety of canned fruits 
and vevetables. The supply of Mandarin, or 
loose jacket oranges, we never allowed to fail. 
They were eaten ut ali times and in all places. 
You see we need not live on herbs and roots 
here among the Celestials. 


On the River. 

December, of which this is the first day, is 
here, the month for beautiful weather. There 
is no snow, and at Foo Chow, rarely any frost. 
But the air on the river was cool and bracing. 
The coyntry on each side was very beautiful. The 
temples, always located in fine positions, looked 
pretty, but constantly reminded ug that we are 
among an idolatrous people. The Banyan, Leng- 
eng and Olive groves—arrayed in their thick, 
dark green foliage—are rarcly nipped by frost. 

Chui Kan (water mouth) was the terminus of 
our bout travel, and at this point we took moun- 
tain chairs for a two days’ travel inland. No 
foreign lady had, I believe, been above Chui Kan, 
with the exception of a few of us, who, soine 
years before, went up the rapids four miles be- 
yond, This expedition to Ku-cheng was an ex- 
periment, so fur as we ladics were concerned. We 
went inland among the mountains thirty-three 
miles, All along the road we should be great 
curiositics, but we feared no trouble, excepting 
in the city of Ku-cheng. The country people 
are almost always peaceable, but the city 
crowds we dreaded, 

Incidents, 

To prevent the wandering natives at Chui Kan 
from buarding our boat, we anchored out in the 
stream opposite the town. A walk on the pleas- 
aut bank opposite the town was proposcd, and 
we wero all glad of the change. So calling a 
sampan to the side of our boat, we were soon 
rowed ashore, where we had a delishtful walk, 
the river being between us and the people on the 
other bank. A few enterprising natives culled 
a sampan and rowed over, determined to have a 
look at us. Our sampan waited to row us back 
to our boat home. 

Returning, our attention was attractal by a 
Chinaman some distance off. He acted in a cra- 
zy manner, standing on the edge of the bank, 
and moving one fet and arm back and forth 
with a peculiar motion, Another man held 





an umbrella over him, although there was neither 
rain norsun. Quite a number of natives were 
watching him with great interest. 

One of our boatmen said that the man was 
possessed of a god, which had just ent — dinto 
him. He had been living ina little texs>'e on 
the bank, and when ‘the god took possession of 
him he ran down to the shore and went through 
his gymnastic performances. Just at this time 
®@ sampan was brousht up and the god-possessed. 
was put into it to be taken to his friends, where 
it was said, in duc time, his tongue would be 
loosened, that he might deliver the message of 


the gad. 





A Ride in Chairs. 

Our chair-bearcrs were promptly on hand the 
next morning. As we landed from the boat a 
crowd awnited us, hooting and yelling with de- 
light. There were six chairs, each chair having 
two bearers, and holding one person. Besides 
these, we had four or five bearers for carrying 
bedding and provisions, s0 we formed quite a 
cavalcade, and a laughable one it was too. 

Our chairs were bamboo mountain chairs, and 
we had been careful to have the oil-paper covers 
taken off, both for safety and convenience, as 
we wished to see the country, and the people 
wanted to see us. If we were in open chairs 
there would be no temptation for them to resort 
to violence in order to satisfy their curiosity. 

When the sun was too hot we spread bed-quilts 
over the tops of thé chairs, which of course add- 
el to their interesting appearance to foreign 
eyes. 

Mountains and Scenery. 

We soon left the Chui Kan crowd behind us, 
and found ourselves among the mountains on 
the banks of the Ku-cheng River, which is a tur 
bulent stream all the way up to Ku-cheng. Its 
banks are often almost perpendicular. We often 
rode in @ narrow path on the very edge of a 
bank a hundred feet high. One misstep of our 
bearers would have sent us over upon the rocks 
below and into the roaring stream that goes 
over them. 

The scenery on either side of the river was 
very fine. I have not seen such autumn foliage 
since we left the United States. Here the frost 
touches up the landscape with brightest colors. 
The mountains towered up boldly, some bare 
and rugged, others in perpetual green, while 
others, ayain, presented a perfect patchwork sur- 


face of green, brown and gray, reminding me 


strougiy of the patched appearante of my too. 
lie’s garments, an idea, I fancy, not oftew sug- 
gested by mountain scenery. 

Natives. 

Every two or three miles we passed through 
villages, in each of which our bearers put us 
down and regaled themselves with a smoke, 
thus giving the villagers an opportunity to in- 
spect the foreigners. 

Men, women and children crowded around 
and examined our clothing, asking many ques- 
tions. They were delighted when we answered 
them in their own language. 

The first question invariably was, “Have you 
bound feet?” 

The women often attempted to push aside our 
dresses and sce for themselves. I would not al- 
Jow this, telling them it was not polite. I told 
them that in the ‘Flowery Flag Kingdom” we 
all had large feet, as the Heavenly Father gave 
them to us. 

“What!” said they, “don’t any of you have 
bound feet?” 

L answered, “No! In our country girls go to 
school and read books, as well as the boys, and 
we must have large fect to walk. Moreover, we 
think it wrong to cripple our bodies.” 

Our gloves amused them greatly. Being as- 
sured that they were really not our hands ‘‘so 
black,” we had to take them off and put them 
on again, which greatly delighted them. 

This was repeated in each village. The peo- 
ple seemed to be very pvor, but simple-minded 
and kind. They live here among the moun- 
tains, far removed from the busy outside world. 
We were treated by them with the greatest kind- 
ness. But for the literary and official classes we 
should have little trouble in China. 


In Trouble. 

Our bearers were all opium smokers, and in 
the latter part of the day felt longings for their 
drug. Mrs. L.'s coolies became angry because 
she carried lite Gcorgic, thus adding to the 
weight of their burden. The truth was, she and 
the child were not so heavy as others of our par- 
ty singly, and it was ridiculous to sce her bearers 
go from chair to chair, lifting each and its oc- 
cupant, to compare weights. They finally re- 
turned to their own chair contentedly; but their 
unger broke out anew and more violently, when 
Misy B. and I concluded to walk, fora change, 
and Mrs. L., carrying the baby, was unable to 











two or three times, refusing to go on, and 
seemed determined to give us all the trouble they 
could. 

Mr. L. told them to please themselves,—to car- 
ry or not carry, and finally they came to terms. 

This day we rode filty-five li, or twenty miles, 
making good time, and stopped for the nizht ata 
pwongy taing—rice store, or inn—at Pwo to liang, 
or “Pu lo ting,” (stomach ache) as it is gen- 
erally called by the natives. We called our inn 
“The Imperial.” 

It furnished us with two rooms, the larger 
one for the gentlemen, the smaller for the ladies. 

They were provided with bedsteads, consistin: 
of rough boards resting on wooden stools. As 
a special favor, clean straw was spread on the 
boards upon which we put our bedding. 

The rooms were unplastered, the rough board 
sides and bare roofs with large cracks admitting 
the wind and cold. We svon had our bedding 
spread over the straw, and you may be assured 
that I appreciated it as I never did the softest 
feather bed at home. 

I suppose my readers, whom the great steam 
king whirls over so many miles with 80 little fa- 
tigue, feel quite like laughing at the idea of one 
being exhausted by a ride of twenty miles ina 
day. But a twenty miles ride in a bamboo 
chair, on men’s shoulders, is something to be 
felt and remembered! 


——_~+or—___ 


MANNA IN THE NIGHT. 


Silently it fell, 
Whence, no man might tell, 
Like good dreams from heaven 
Unto mortals given; 
Like a snowy flock 
Of strange sea-birds alighting on a shore of rock; 
Silent thus and bright 
Fell the manna in the night, 


Silent thus and bright, 
In our starless night, 
God's sweet mercy comes ~ 
All about our homes; 
Whonee, 10 man can ce, 
In a soft shower ing, drifting ceaselesely, 
Till the morning’ light « . 
Falls the manna in the night. 
Boston Times. 


—_+o+—___ 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

“‘Loveis the fulfilling of the law;’ he preached 
from that text, did he? Well, I don’t know; if 
the good doctor didn’t make it plain, you can’t 
expect me to, but I can try. Shut the door, dear. 
How came it open?” 

“Mother, there’s a woman there,” said blithe 
Anne Gray. 

“Well, what does she want?” 

“To,beg, I suppose,” said Anne. “Do send her 
off,” she added, in a whisper; “she looks so 
dirty.” 

Mrs. Gray weut to the door, knitting in hand. 
A miserable object indeed, stood there, clad in 
thin calico and a wretched shawl. The tears 
were freezing on her checks, and her lips, all 
blue with cold, scemed glued together. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Gray, and carried her 
to the warmest corner of the comfortable kitch- 
en. “There, sit down and get thawed out before 
you speak a word,” she snid. % 

Did you ever sce a heart-broken woman hold 
her hands out to the fire? There is a touching 
gesture, a dumb, longing, pathetic cry in the 
very movement. The poor, thin hands! the mis- 
shapen, hard-worked hands! Mrs. Gray could 
not look at them for very pity, and as for Anne, 
she had her new red mittens in a trice, and made 





an expressive gesture to her mother. 

“And now what is it you want?” asked Mrs. 
Gray, as the woman got gradually warmed. 

“O dear,” was the first quivering response; 
“it’s so good to get before the fire! I’ve been go- 
ing all the morning, from door to door, for you 
sec, madam, I be suffering greatly. I was burnt 
out, ma’am, two nights ago, and I’ve lost every 
thing. My four poor children are almost naked, 
and I’m round begging, for the first time in my 
life, ’m; but what could I do?” 

“Where did you live?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

The woman told her, and the locality was un- 
familiar. But every lineament of the poor crea- 
ture was stamped with suffering. 

“Why don’t you go to some church society ?”’ 

“T don’t belong to any church, ma’am,” said 
the woman, “and I don’t know where to go. I 
was doing right well before this trouble came; 
tuok in sewing and went out forday’s work; but 
my home is gone; my little furniture is gone; 
my clothes and the children’s. I borryed this 
old shaw! to come out in.” * 

Mrs, Gray poured out some tea and buttered 
some bread, and made the poor creature eat. 
Anne stayed there when the mother went up 
stairs, and the woman talked about her little 
children, and her good neizhbor, whe had given 
her a home for a fortniht, till she could look 
about her. Then Mrs. Gray came down stairs 
with a miseéllaneous assorunent, There were 


sollow our example. They put down ‘her chair! three pairs of outworn boots, still serviceable. 





there was a little bundle of flannels that Anno 
had once worn, two or three small dresses, and 
a cont that made the poor woman’s eyes sparkle. 

“OQ, madam,” she said, “how good and kind 
you are! First you asked me in by the fire, when 
the cold seemed eating into my very heart—I’ve 
stood in the hall in other places; then you gave 
me some good hot tea, and such bread and but 
ter as I don’t taste every day, and now you're 
giving me good warm, whole things for my poor 
little ones, that’s almost naked. I’m sure God 
will bless you, I’m sure He will. May He keep 
every misfortune away from you.” 

She gathered up her treasures with trembling 
lips. Her heart was very full, and she could not 
speak as Anne silently presented her the good, 
warm, new mittens, her own work. But as she 
turned to Ieave the room, she gave one look 
back, at mother and daughter, in which a vol- 
ume of gratitude seemed to be concentrated. 

Anne shivered as she opened the hall-door. 

“Poverty is an ugly thing,” she said, coming 
back with a sorrowful face. 

“But then, dear, we have done all we could. 
Now let us dismiss it from our minds; it can do 
no good to dwell upon it. By the way, what 
wero we talking about?” 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law—and the law 
is, that we should do unto our neighbor—I think 
I understand it, mother; somehow I have had 
my eyes open to-day. You love the poor and af- 
flicted, don’t you, mamma?” 

“T hope I love all God’s creatures, dear.’” 

“Well, [ think you have explained tho text~ 
at least in a certain sense.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Gray, smiling. 


————+o 
THE PAPER AGE. 


Ovid, and Pindar, and the other old poets tel 
us about the Golden Age, and the Silver Age, 
and we also hear sometimes of the Iron Age and 
even the Stone Age. Whatever periods of tho 
world these may represent, the present might, 
with a kind of comical propricty, be called the 
Paper Age, when shoddy gets into nearly all the 
arts, and so much of the new that meets us in 
modern life consists merely of the old put into 
hoppers and ground over. 

It is asserted that the natives of the East find 
no less than three hundred and fifty uses for the 
palm-tree. We have done “not quite so bad as 
that” by paper yet, but we are in a fair way to 
match the Japancse seventy—to say nothing of 
the hundred or more varictics of paper sold as 
paper, for wrapping, writing, hangings, &. 

Paper handkerchicfs, paper umbrellas, paper 
overcoats, paper carpet-bags, paper boards and 
paper bricks are likely to become as popular 
here as in Jeddo, with the beginning already 
made. Our paper collats and cuffs are now as 
much of an institution as tea and coffee, almost. 

We make paper “oil-cloth” for carpets, we 
make paper leather for shoe soles, we make pa- 
per strings, meal-bags, windmills, tops, whistles 
and trinket-boxes. A patent has even been 
taken for a process by which flexible paper may 
be made (without any rustle to it) for window- 
curtains, bed-chintz and ladies’ skirts. 

One enthusiastic writer thinks the day is not 
far off when we can all be ‘paper clad’’—paper 
hat, paper shocs, papcr coat, vest, trousers, etc., 
with paper pocket-books lined with Uncle Sam’s 
good greenback paper money! 

Verily, the man who “don’t take the papers” 
is a miscrable being enough, now, but in the full 
reign of the new fashion of dress, not to have 
one’s papers will imply an extreme of naked des- 
titution sadto contemplate. One must be poor 
indeed, though, not to be able to buy a suit 
when a garment costs but fiftecn cents. He 
would hardly need any greenbacks in his paper 
trousers. 

‘The country is not so very far from such a 
cheap wardrobe millennium. Shoddy is little 
else than paper made of woollen rags, instead of 
cotton and linen. 


———_+e+-—___ 
THE GREEN FLY. 


Every one who has window plants knows what 
this is. A wretched litle misery-on-wings, that 
sits on our tender rose buds and sucks the life 
out of them. 

What shall be done with him? Destroy him, 
or lose our plants. To pick him off would be 
too much trouble. He must be suffucated by to- 
bacco smoke. Not here in the parlor, but in the 
shed, or in some unimportant closet. 

Gct about a peck of tobacco stems, and after 
making a light blaze with a few chips on a shov- 
el, scatter a few of the stems over it. Then wet 
the rest of the tobacco with water, and when the 
tire burns best set the damp tobacco over it. 
The dry stems will fire tho wet ones, atid a denso 
cloud of smoke will fill the foot, 

Sprinkle the plants freely, and set them on the 
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floor by the tobacco. Shut the room up tight, 
and leave the bugs to their fate. 

In about an hour open the doors and windows, 
and the smoke will escape. Shower the plants 
well in the kitchen sink, to wash away the dead 
insects, and then return them to their place in 
the sunny window. 

Do this again in about three days, and no more 
flics will be secn for some time. 


—__—_+e-_- 


MR. SEWARD GOES TO SEE THE 
MIKADO. 

For the first time in history the jealous and 
“sacred” privacy of the court of the Mikado of 
Japan has been opencd to a foreigner. The cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune gives an 
account of the scene and surroundings when Mr. 
Seward called, by invitation, upon his majesty 
and had a talk: 


At the United States consulate, Mr. Seward 
and his party were met by a Japanese attcndant, 
who was adorned for this momentous occasion, 
with decorations of startling construction, ‘and 
they at once proceeded to the castle. 

‘he greater part of te distance was traversed 
in a carriage, but on arriving at the interior wall 
the party alizhted, and advanced on foot. It is 
a question if any forcign cye had ever witnesscd 
the scene which presently opened beforo them. 

Tho routo to the aucience-hall, passed circui- 
tously through a garden or series of gardens, of 
the kind which may be nun in the estates of 
many wealthy Japanese, but which are here 
broaeht to a perfection which is probably 
equalled nowhere in the empire. 

Miniature groves and mountains, temples and 
shrines, lakes and cascades, smiling lawns and 
mimic wildernesses, surrounded them on all 
sides, every detail of the artificial landscape be- 
ing harmonized with such singular skill and 
taste as to completely conceal the ingenious arti- 
Pet which the delightful effect had been pro- 

luced. 

At every turn in the path, the visitors were 
amet by members of the foreign office, or of the 
Mikado’s houschold, who, after exchanging ap- 
propriate grectings, joined the party, which in 
time increased to the magnitude of a small pro- 
cession. 

At about ten o’clock refreshments were served 
in 4 summer house, after which all proceeded to 
the pavilion in which his majesty was waiting 
to receive the guest of the day. 

The Mikado remained seated during the inter- 
view, but he was entirely unveiled by sercen or 
curtain. Up to this time, even the foreizn am- 
bassadors had only been allowed to louk upon a 
part of his person at a time—the lower extremi- 
ties or the being always conccaled, 

Instead of being surrounded by ostentatious 
emblems of power and supremacy, his only visi- 
ble attendants were a single guard and the offi- 
cer who supplied him with the manuscripts con- 
taining his share in the conversation. 
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FOOD FUEL FOR THE BODY. 
Corn is sometimes burned on Western farms, 
as cheaper than wood orcoal. It looks like a 
wicked waste of good food. But many forzet 
that much of the food we eat is only fuel to warm 

the body. Cassell's Household Gazette says: 


The question seems almost absurd, Why is 
foud required? so familiar is the fact; and yet 
the answer to it involves one of the grandest 
chapters in the history of science. 

Iu its simplest form it may be given in three 
words—it is fuel. 

We require food frequently for just the same 
Teason that a fire requires coals frequently, aud 
a lamp oil,—because we are burning away. 
Strange as this may appear, it is a most ct 2 
fact. 


The air that we breathe into our lungs con- 
tains oxygen, and this oxygen combines with or 
burns the muscles or other oryzuns of our bodics 
just as it does the coals ina fire. The heat pro- 
duced in a man’s body in the course of a day is 
considerable in quantity, though not very in- 
tense in quality. 

‘Taking the average, it is enough to raiso five 
and a half gallons of water from freezing point 
to boiling point, and this is about the heat that} 
would be given off during the burning of a 
pound of coals, All this heat comes from the 
slow wasting or burning of the substance uf the 
body, so that it is evident that if we did not 
make up for this constant loss by eating food, 
our orgins would soon be wasted away and con- 
sumed. 

A moment's thought will show how closely 
this asrees with well-known fucts. Why docs 
an animal become so thin during the-slow and 
painful process of starvation? Clearly because 
we slow fire in his body is not fed with the fuel 
ol . 
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AN INTELLIGENT PARROT. 
There are differences among birds in bright- 
ness and capacity, as among boys and girls, and 
the parrot spoken of in the following article 
from the Detroit Free Press, must havo been one 
of the most precocious kind: 


The recent death of a somewhat noted parrot, 
of the gray African specics, very much to tho 
sorrow of his owner, a resident of Congress 
Street east, reculls some anecdotes of the bird 
that we have heard related by his owner. 

The most striking peculiarity of this parrot 
wus that he had no sing-song phrases to be con- 
stantly repeated, whether in or out of place, but 
his tatking, both answers and questions, were 
propos to the time, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


As an illustration, he always recognized his 
master’s step, and would instantly call out to 
him, “low do you do, old boy?” and being 
ansnered “Pretty well,” his response was, ‘All 
right.’”’ 

On seeing his owner putting on his hat and 
coat to leave the house, he was sure to call for 
his parting salute with “Good-by, old boy!” 
“Come and kiss me good-by!’”” 

Identifying and always calling by name every 
member of the family without any mistakes is 
an instance that we have never heard related 
before of any of the bird species. If wanting his 
food, or to see his mistress, he would address 
the servants. 

“Bridget, where’s Mrs. H.?” If the reply was 
“Gone out,” he would then call for any other 
member of the family that would answer his pur- 
pose, and always correctly by name, and when 
they were not present. 

These are but a very small sample of his say- 
ings and doings. His vocal, and especially his 
imitative powers, were equally well developed. 
He would whistle a part of the Silver Lake waltz 
as well as the human voice could render it. 
Lauzhing, crying and the perfect imitation of 
other birds and animals, and peculiar voices of 
all kinds seemed to be his favorite pastime. 


——__+o 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
seriber. 


We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—TuE Doctor. Thi size 
of the Picture is eight and onc-half by eleven 
inches. It is beautifally colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
bis patient’s woe-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly 2 Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they wil! 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 


———_+or—___ 


SLEEPING WITH OPEN WIN- 
nows. 


‘ The Italians find it hard to understand the free 
and easy ways of American travellers, and adig- 
nified commissary in Venice was quite sfocked 
at the barbarous custom of sleeping with open 
windows. Mr. Howells, an American consul in 
that city, brought a complaint of burglary to the 
official, and was thus received : 


After an exchange of diplomatic courtesics, 
the commissary took my statement of the affair 
down in writing, pertinent to which were my fa- 
ther’s name, plaice and business, with a full and 
satisfactory personal history of myself down to 
the period of she attempted burglary. This, I 
said, occurred one morning about daylight, when 
I saw the head of the burglar peering above the 
window-sill, and the hand of the burglar extend- 
ed to prey upon my wardrobe. 

“kx7use me, Signor Console,” interrupted the 
commissary, “iew could you see him?” 

“Why, there was nothing in the world to pre 
vent me. The window was open.” 

“The window was open!” gasped the commis- 
sary. “Do you mean that you sleep with your 
windows open?” 

“Most certainly!” 

“Pardon!” said the commissary, suspiciously. 
‘Do ae Americans sleep with their windows 
open 

ed may venture to say that they all do, insum- 
mer,”’ T answered; “‘at lenst, it’s the general cus- 
tom. 
Such a thing as this indulgence in fresh air 
seemed altogether forcisn to the commissary’s 
experience; and but for my official dignity, lam 
sure that I should have been effectually brew- 
beaten by him. As it was, he threw himself 
back in his arm-chair and stared at me fixedly 
for some moments. Then he recovered himself 
with another “perdoni!” and, turning to his 
clerk, said, “Write down that, according to the 
American custom, they were sleeping with their 
windows open.” But I know that the commis- 
sary, for all his politeness, considered this habit 
a relic of the times when we Americans all dwelt 
in Wwhgwamms; nd I supposed it puralyzed his en- 
ergics in thé effort to bring the burglars to jus- 
tice, for Ihave never heard any thing of them 
from that day to this. 


—_——_+9 


MEXICAN SHEEP DOGS. 

The boy who explained a “sheepish” man’s 
looks by declaring: that he “associated with 
sheeps” when he was little, uttered a good decal 
of philosophy. It will be news to many that 
dogs are trained for the shepherd’s trade by he- 
ing nursed like lambs—though we have no evi- 
dence thut they get any shcepishness by their 
education, other than the right kind: 

The Mexican shety dogs, like those of South 


America, ato from the Spanish stocks Theit 
faithfulness iy 











which is somewhat peculiar. The young dog is 
early separated from its mother, taken to the 
flock and given to # ewe, which henceforth, a8 
long as it needs milk dict, stands in the place of 
a mother. Not only the stepmother, but all the 
flock will soon become accustomed to the sight 
of the little fellow, and from this time he is a 
brother to the' lambs, and grows up with them 
for the service of the shecp. 

And _ a devoted servant he is, too, showing a 
warmth of attachment like that of a human be- 
ins. Only one fuult is laid to his charge by the 
shepherds; when young, he is too fond of play- 
ing with the sheep and lambs, and in his sport 
he sometimes keeps them on the gallop till their 
strength is gone, for so great is his power over 
them they cannot do otherwise than obey him. 

These dogs, when grown, will kill a wolf with 
ease, and woe be to the vagrant cur that comes 
near the fold, for he is sure to be seen by the 
faithful guard, who rarely permits him to escape 
alive. 

Se 


IN HIS DEN. 

The fact here recorded, however, could not re- 
quire the courage displayed by the old Contl- 
nental hero, Gen. Putnam, since the bear was 
dozy, and showed no fight, whereas the wolf was 
awake and furious: 


On the 15th inst., as two men named Gordon 
and Clough, residents of, Woodstock, were gath- 
ering spruce gum back of Loon Mountain, in 
Lincoln, Gordon discovered, in 9 larze cave in 
the mountain, a bear just turned in for a winter's 


nap. 
‘ks they had no weapons for offensive or defen- 
sive wartare, tliey Ieft him to his dreams, and 
returned home. The next day, armed with re- 
volver and ropes, they returned, and found the 
bear quictly sleeping. 

Clough, revolverin hand, and a rope about his 
body, entered the cave, and, finding Bruin’s pil- 
low, shot the bear, and was then drawn out. 
Hearing nothing within, he in a short time en- 
tered again, drawing out with him a black bear 
of the largest size, fat as a porker. 

They had to cut him in quarters, and were three 
days in getting him home. The length of the 
animal was nearly five fect from nose to root of 
tail, and the heizht three fect five inches. The 
estimated weight was upwards of three hundred 
pounds.—Manchester Mirror. 
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BRAVE BOY. 


The city of Lyons witnessed in 1825 a striking 
instance of bravery and humanity in a boy of 
fourteen. There was a soldicr on the bridge 
across the Rhone, who appeared to be in a state 
of great agitation. Suddenly he stopped and 
remained motionless for sume time, looking over 
the parapet of the bridge into the water, and 
proseatly throw hiuivelé ines ue ates. 

A rid named Vigoreaux, who saw the affair, 
said to his younger brother who was with hin, 
“Come, Iet us save him,” and immediately they 
plunged into the river and succceded in drag- 
ging the unhappy soldier to the bank, but not 
Without much risk and difficulty. 


high glee, “I knew we could save him if we 
tried.” 
A crowd of people gathered around them, and 
coliccted a good sum of money to reward the 
boys for their bravery, who received the recom- 
pense with much indifference; but the interest 
of the scene was greatly increased when the boys 
were seen to give the money they had received 
to the soldier, and a shout of applause saluted 
their cars. 

It was ascertained that the soldier sought 


“There,” said Vigoreaux to his brother, in| } 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


CHARADE, 


My first is one-tenth of my third; 

My aecond’s a pronoun quite small; 

‘United, a girl’s name they form; 

A pretty name—known to usall. Havrsor. 


CHARADE BY PORSON, A CELEBRATED GREEK 
aCHOLAR. 


irst, though the best and most faithful of friends, 
‘ou ungenerously name with the wretch you de- 


M) edt ik it with grief- hends 
8] w lef—comprel 
Sat the Good. and the great, and the just, and the 
wise; 
Of my whole I have little or nothing to say, 
Except that it marks the departure of day. 


My 


My firat isin fat, but not in lean, 
My ‘second is in saw, but not in seen; 
My third is in loud, also’in low, 

My fourth is in leave, but not in go; 

My ith is in strong but not in weak, 

My ‘sizth is in proud, but not in meek; 
My seventh is in first, but not in last, 





death in a fit of despair, because he had lost in 
gambling the money he had received to pay his 
expenses to a distant placc, besides othcr money 
entrusted to him by a comrade. 
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“SHIPPING A GIRL.” 
In certain localitics of Yankee-land to “ship” 
a hired hand is equivalent to send away, ss we 
hear the phrase “He acted so bad I shipped 
him.” In the Provinces itis exactly the other 
way. 


The seafaring habits of the people of St. John, 
N. B., are reficcted in their speech. Servant 
girls and servant men are said to “ship” when 
they hire for a month or for six months. A fine, 
stout lass will ring at your hall door and inquire 
whether you want to “ship a girl;”’ and when a 
youns couple are engacd, they are said to be 
“shi OA congress tion will talk of ‘“ship- 
ping” a clergy! he master of the house, 
whatever his calling, is invariably called the 
“skipper.” Even the parsons are “skippers” 
-of the church, and at their homes are inquired 











uc chicily to their éducation, ! tal 


for under this familiar title. The best society is 
called “‘merchantable’—that being the term for 
fish of the first quality; while the lowest stra- 
tum is “scruff” or “dun.” 
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DIDN'T MEND IT MUCH, 
At a public dinner a man, while relating some- 
thing to the company about two Chinese women, 
exclaimed, in a loud tone,— 


“I declare they were the ugliest women I have 
seen anywhere.” 

There happening to be two maiden ladies pres- 
ent of no remarkable beauty, the speaker, who 
was a little misty, bezan to think he had mado 
a mess of it, and that they would imazino ho 
was alluding to them; 80, to put matters straight, 
as he thought, he added, “the presené company 
excepted.’”” Roars of laughter enstted, and in a 
fo. miluutca both speakef and Indies had ¢an- 





M hth is in gone, but not in past; 
My Souhisin Rent, ‘but not in dark, 
My tenth is in hear, also in hark; 
My eleventh is in , but not in loss, 
My twelfth is in snatch, but not in toss; 
My thirteenth is in rare, but not in thin, 
‘My fourteenth is in shaft, but not in pin; 
My whole is = spectacles sald to bean 
ublime and glorious . 
Extremely si sg 0 Se 





6. 


First that which belongs . 
‘Then a son of the first king Saul 
‘Then something intended to hid 
Then take adark fluid beside; 
‘And now a Scotch river provide, 
‘The first letter of each, in its place as above, 
Give the name of a king whose writings we love. 
UNCLE STEPHEN. 


to us all, 





7. 


My whole stood out in a level fleld, 
‘And boasted of but one eye, 
Around its feet my sirst was daubed, 
‘To keep it both strong and dry. 
If my jirst reversed sheuld come along, 
‘And attack the garnered grain, 
He doubtless would revel in luxury, 
Whilstthe farmer groaned with Pan, 
And the more the furmer’s motto had been 
My second, and nothing more, 
The bitterer grief would fill his heart, 
At the thought of diminished store. 
But ab! the farmer takes his gun, 
‘And to ease his anguished soul 
He places the fatal bullet in, 
And aims at my innocent whole. 
One moment more and the smoke has cleared, 
‘And with an exultant cry 3 
He rushes up to my whole, and lo! 
He has shot it right in the eye. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
2. Pat-riot. 
3. 2 
rants. 
4. Menjamia, 
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For the Companion. 
SEEK CHRIST YOUNG, 


That you “may rejoice and be glad all your days.”” 
A good old clergyman was accustomed to 
preach, from time to time, in the obscure parish 
of Agherton, Ircland. A little boy used to fol- 
low him whenever he made his appearance in 


the place, hoping to please God by walking in | brakemen came and knelt down by him; all the 


the footprints of the messenger of truth, One| 


day the good man noticed the boy walking be- 
hindhim. He turned, and, with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, said,— 

“Well, child, God hath declared, ‘I love them 
that love me, and they that seek me carly shall 
find me.’” 

The little hoy reccived the message as a treas- 
ure, for he was secking the Lord. 

“Early,” he said, “that means early in the 
morning. I will rise early every morning, and 
pray.” i 

And he rose early each morning, and prayed. 
Te thought upon the subject again. 

“Early. That means in youth. Others may 
find him, but the young who scek him sHaLu 
find Him, the Bible says. Iwill spend my youth 
in secking Him.” 

Years afterwards, in the decline of his useful 
life, he wrote in the album of a friend, in Liver- 
pool: 


“I have enjoyed the epring of life; 
T have endured the toils of its summer; 
Ihave culled the fruits of its autumn; 
Tam now passing through the rigors of its winter; 
And am neither forsaken by God 
Nor abandoned by man! 
I seo at no great distance the dawn of a new day, 
The firet of a spring that shall be eternal! 
It is advancing to meet me! 
Irun to embrace it! 
‘Welcome, welcome, eternal spring! 
Hallelujah!” 


That boy was Adam Clarke. 
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GRAND DEED OF A POOR OLD 
WOMAN. 

Elihu Burrit, in the Mechanic and Builder, 
tells this story of a noble act of poor woman, 
which ranks her among the heroes of the hu- 
man race. She lived near the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, at a place where the track crossed 
a deep gorge: 

In the wild month of March, the rain descend- 
ed and the mountains sent down their rolling, 


gorge near the old woman’s hut, 

The flood arose with the darkness of the night, 
until she heard the crash of the railway bridge, 
as it was swept from its abutments, and dashed 
its broken timbers against the cragzy sides of 
the precipice on cither side. 

It was nearly midnight. The rain fell in a 
flood, and the darkness was deep and howling 
with the storm. 

In another half hour the express train would 
be due. What could she do to warn it against 
the awful destruction it Was approaching? 

She had hardly a whole tallow candle in her 
house; and no light she could make of tallow or 
oil, if she had it, would live a moment in that 
tempest of wind and rain. 

Not a moment was to be lost; and her thought 
was equal to the moment. She cut the cords of 
her only bedstead, and shouldered the dry posts, 
side pieces and head piece. Her daughter fol- 
lowed her with their two wooden chairs. Up the 
steep embankment they climbed, and piled all 
their household furniture upon the line a few 
rods before the black, awful chasm, gurgling 
with the roaring flood. 

The distant rumbling of the train came upon 
them just as they had fired the well-dried com- 
bustibles. The pile blazed up into the night, 
throwing its red, swaying, blooming light along 
way up the track. In fifteen minutes it would 
begin to wane, and she could not revive it with 
green, wet wood. 

The thunder of the train grew louder. It was 
within five miles of the fire. Would they see it 
in time? They might not put on brakes soon 
enough. Awfol thought! : 

She tore her red flannel gown from her in a 
moment, and tying it to the end of a stick, ran 
up the track, waving it in both hands, while hey 
daughter swung round her head a blazing chair 
post a little before. 

‘The lives of a hundred unconscious passengers 
hung on the issue of the next minute. The 
ground trembled at the old woman’s feet. The 
great red cyes of the engine burst upon her as it 
came round a curve. Like as a huge, sharp- 
sighted lion coming suddenly upon a fire, it sent 
forth a thrilling roar, that filled all the wild 
heizhts and rayjnes around. # 

The train was at full speed; but the brakemen 
wrestled at their leverage with all the strenzth 
of desperation. The whcels ground along on the 
heated ra{ls slower and slower, until the engine 
stopped at the decaying fire, It still blazed 


enough to show them the beetling edge of the 
black abyss into which the train and all its pns- 
sengers would have plunged, and into a death 
and destruction too horrible to think of, had it 
not been for the old woman’s signal. 

They did not stop to thank her first for the de- 
liverance. The conductor knelt down by the 
side of the enginc; the engine driver and the 


passengers came and knelt down by them; and 
there, in the expiring light of the burnt-out pile, 
in the rain and the wind, they thanked God for 
the salvation of their lives. All ina line the 
kneelers and prayers sent up into the dark heav- 
ens such amidnight voice of thanksgiving as 
seldom, if ever, ascended from the carth to Him 
who seeth in darkness ns well as in secret. And 
the woman was not forgotten. 

Kindness is the music of good-will to men; 
and on this harp the smallest fingers may play 
leaven’s sweetest tunes on earth. 


te 


For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE BOY DEAD. 


An Original Poem for Declamation. 
By Hesekiah Butterworth. 


O light was the heart of Duke William, 
The minstrels all playing for glee, 

His flect, dancing light on the Channel, 
And Normandy sunk in the sea, 

Above him, the sky of September, 
Below him, the waters at west, 

And snowy sails breaking around bim 
The light of the opaline rest. 

His ship dropping lightly ber pennons, 
Their gonfanons waving, the crew; 

His ensign, the Normandy Lions, 
Rolled out from the mast in the blue. 

“Do ye see,” said the duke to the nobles, 
“Yon glimmering island afar? 

Have ye heard that its forests are fairer 
Than those of old Normandy are?— 

Then on to yon isle of the ocean! 
And win it with spear and with bow! 

And loud in the forests, the hunter 
‘The Normandy bugle shall blow! 


mW. 
| O hard was the battle that followed !— 
In the silence of night ere it came 
The Normans knelt down in the darkness, 
And prayed by the torches aflame. 
warsung OF NOriamd === + 
‘When morning uplifted its light, 
And the Normandy Lions, victorious, 
Waved over dead Harold at night. | 


mr, 
Then rose the conqueror’s palace 
On Winchester’s circle of hills, 
Where the stag bounded over the woodlands, 
And bright water-courees, and rills, 
But all the great forest was broken 
By hamlets and cottages rude, 
And the ivy-clad fane of the Saxon 
Uplifted its cross in the wood. 
Then the conqueror said: 
“In the cottage 
The rabbit a burrow shall make; 
The deer shall bound over the village 
As free as the bird on the lake; 
The stag, in the silence of summer, 
Shall cool in the brooks of the wild, 
The birds the ripe berries shall gather, . 
Unstirred by the fect ofa chifd, 
And Richard, my darling boy, Richard, 
So noble, 80 brave and go fair, 
‘Will love the wild chase in the forest, 
And lead the young noblemen there.”” 
He touched the red torch to the hamlet, 
He touched the red torch to the fane, 
The peasants went forth from the forest. 
To never behold it again! 
O then there were weeping and walling! 
O then there was wringing of hands! 
There was blood in the desolate rivers, 
There was smoke in the desolate Jands! 
There were little fect, sore and aweary, 
There were little hearts, throbbing with pain; 
For children went forth from the forest 
To never behold it again, 


Iv. 

Prince Richard was loving and noble, 
Prince Richard was winsome and fair; 
On his cheek there were dimples of beauty, 

On his neck, golden tresses of hair. 
He loved the cool shades of the forest, 
And led the young noblemen there— 
The conqueror’s pride was Prince Richard, 
The boy was so winsome and fair. 


Vv. 

'Twas night, at the ending of summer, 
’Twas night, and the forest was still, 

Save when the wild horn of the hunter 
Rung out from the cliff and the hill. 

The prince and his nobles had feasted, 
When morning illumined the east, 

And dashed to tho heart of the forest, 
Right merrily, after the feast, 

‘Twas night, the great moon was ascending, 
Illumiog the tops of the wood, 

The noblemen found in a thicket 
A hunter, bedabbled with blood, 

They Dore the young form to King William, 








The blood on the forehead so fair, 
The blood on the dimples of beauty, 
The blood on the tresses of hair. 
He wiped the red stains from the forehead, 
He lifted the curls from the face, 
He folded the boy to his bosom, 
Ina last and impassioned embrace. 
Then under the tapestries purple, 
And under the lamps of gold. 
He laid the light form, and his sorrow 
In the silence of midnight he told: 


“The fallow deer bounds through the woodland free, 
The nest of the heron is safe in the tree, 
But here, in the hall of my palace, I see 

My little boy dead. 


“And thou to the sunlight wilt never return 
When the dew of the summer time jewels the fern, 
And low on the forest the harvest moons burn, 
My little boy dead, 


“I think of old Normandy, sunny and fair, 
Her crown I had destined to place on thy hair, 
When I should be aged and weary of care, 
My little boy dead. 
“O, bright was my way o'er the slumbering sea, 
The gonfanons waving? ‘The minstrels for glee, 
Played sweet ’neath the Lions of Normandy three,® 
My little boy dead. 


“And bright was the evening, the moon it was round, 
The dea Land the dying lay thick on the ground, 
When I stood by the side of young Harold’ dis- 
crowned, 
My tittle boy dead. 


“But what js a sceptre, and what is a crown, 
And what is a kingdom of ancicnt renown, 
When the heart is despoiled, and the tears trickle 


down! 
My little boy dead, 


“] place my hard hand on thy beautiful hair, 

Iplay with thy fingers so slender and fair, 

And thou art gone forth to the suadowy alr, 
My little boy dead, 


“No loving smile breaks o'er thy features compressed, 
No loving heart beats in thy motionless breast, 
Silence and rest, silence and rest, 
My little boy dead. 


“The shades of the forest are pleasant no more, 

Let the children return to the hamlets of yore; 

I would give the bright crown of the land to restore 
My little boy dead. 


"he “Three Norman Lions,” the ensign of Wiiliam the 
Conquergr. 
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SUNSHINE AND HEALTH. 

Mr. P. went to Dr. Dio Lewis for a preserip- 
tion, saying that he was in a very bad way. 
Here is the talk they had together, as the doctor 
revorts it in his book “About People’s Stom- 
achs:” 


“Doctor,’’ said Mr. P., “if you will excuse a 
street vulgarity, f am ‘played out.’ I can’t di- 
gest, I can't work, I have lost my courage, | fear 
I must stop.” 3 
“ell mé abont your mét.” . 

“If you will excuse me, I know that is all 
right. TI lave studicd the subject, and I know 
my food is all right.” 

“How about your exercise?” 

“I have a litde gymnasium in my store, and 
exercise an hour or twoevery day. [sometimes 
tire myself out with these exercises.” 

“Tlow abont your sleep?” 

“Why, ductor, I go to hed every night with 
the-chickens, At any rate, | am always in bed 
by nine o'clock, and [ rise. by six o’clock in 
the morning, take a bath, a plain breakfast, and 
go to my counting-room. Once in the forenoon 
and once in the afternoon I exercise in my gym- 
nasium half an hour or so, but I am get! 
worse all the time. Isn’t it curious? My 
thinks I must have a cancer in the stomach. 
Nothing seems to help me. 1 live the most pliy- 
siological life, but ny digestion grows worse and 
worse.”” 

“About 
it sunny ?” 

“No, that is one nnixance we have in our 
store The store is every way pleasant, only 
that the counting-room is so dark we have to 
use gus all the time.” 

“That’s it, Mr. P.; that explains yonr cancer,” 

“OF course, you don't mean that; but I sup- 
pose it would be better if the counting-room 
was sunny.” 

“Why, Mr. 
in the dark. 

“Have you never noticed that the only grapes 
that become perfectly ripe and sweet, that the 
only peaches that take on those beautiful red 
cheeks, and offer that Inscious sweetness, nre 
those that are on the ontside, entirely uncovered 
by the leaves and perfectly exposed to the sun? 
God’s laws are the sume in the animal world. 

“Don’t you sec a good many pale girls in your 
store, girls with a bloodless, half-baked sort of 
face, whose walkins, whose voice, whose whole 
expression is devoid of spirit and force? Those 
girls are in the green state. Look at their lips 
and checks; they are not half ripe. Send them 
out in the country, let them throw away their 
parasols, put on their little jockeyshats, and live 
outin the sunshine three months, and I would 
give more for one of them in any work requir- 
ing soul and spirit than for a dozen of those 
pale things that live in the shade. A pale wom- 
an! She makes a very good ghost, but not 
minel of a woman.” —Talks about People’s Stom- 
achs. . 




















¥: ur counting-room; is that light? is 


P., no plant or animal can digest 
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TECUMSEH AND THE EARTH- 
QUAKE. 


During the years from 1812 to 1815 several re- 
markable earthquakes shook the region of the 
Mississippi and Ohjo valleys, Meantime Tecum- 
sch, the famous Shawnee chicftain, was “on the 
war path,” and his name became curiously con- 
nected with one of the great convulsions: 


The earthquake of 1815 gave Tecumseh the 





reputation of a prophet among the Indians of 
Alabama. A few months previous to this event, 
he was on his mission to the Southern Indians 
to unite all the tribes of the South with those of 


4 the North in his grand scheme of exterminating 


the whole white race. 

On his return from Florida, Tecumseh went 
among the Creeks in Alabama, urging them to 
unite with the Seminoles, Arriving at a Creek 
town on Tallapoosa River, he made his way to 
the lodge of the chief, called the Big Warrior. 
He explained his object, delivered his war talk, 
presented a bundle of sticks, gave a piece of wam- 
pum and a hatchet—all of which the Big War- 
rior took. 

Then Tecumseh, reading the intentions and 
spirit of the Big Warrior, looked h m in the eye, 
and pointing his finger toward his face, said,— 

“Your blood is white; you have taken my 
talk, but you do not mean to fight. I know the 
reason; you do not believe the Great Spirit has 
sent me; you shall know; I leave directly, and 
shall yo straixht to Detroit. When [arrive there 
I will stamp on the ground with my foot, and 
shake down every house in Tuckhabatchee.” 

So saying he turned and left the Big Warrior 
in utter amazement at both his manner and his 
threat, and pursued his journey. 

The Indians were struck no jess with his con- 
duct than was the Big Warrior, and began to 
dread the arrival of the day when the threatened 
calamity should befall them. They met often 
and talked over the matter, and counted the 
days carefully to know the time when ‘Tecumseh: 
would reach Detroit. 

The morning they had fixed upon as the peri- 
od of his arrival at lay came. A mighty rum- 
bling was heard—the Indians all ran out of their 
houses and the earth bean to shake; when at 
last, sure enough, every house in Tuckhabatchce 
was shaken down, 

‘The explanation was in every mouth, “Tecum- 
sch has zone ‘o Detroit!” The effect was elec- 
trical. The message he had delivered to the Big 
Warrior was justificd, and many of the Indians 
took their rifles and prepared for the war. 

The reader will not be surprised to learn the 
earthquake had produced this; but he doubtless 
will be that it should happen on the very day 
that Tecumseh arrived in Detroit. 
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STORY OF THE GOLD DISCOVERER. 

The strange instances of what seems unjust 
destiny furnished in the history of Columbus 
dying in prison, and Col. Drake, the coal-oil dis- 
coyerer, dying in the poor-house, have many 
parallels among living men, reduced to penury 
after having found, by genius or accident, what 
has influenced the fate of a nation: 


James W. Marshall, the discoverer of gold in 
jifornia, in giving a history of that discovery, 
said, “I was nearly certain that there was gold 
in the country long before I found it, and so just 
kept a good lookout for indications. I ‘was 
working in the saw-mill at Coloma, and went 
out on the morning of that day (Jan. 19, 1848), 
closed the fore-bay gate to shut off the water, 
and then walked down to the trail race to see 
what sand and gravel had been removed during 
the night. 

“T always did this, as I thought there might be 
minerals in the mountains, and knew if there 
were, some of them would be washed down by 
the water. I looked at the yravel and sand for 
afew moments and saw something glittering in 
acrevice of granite a half a foot under water, 
and stooped down to pick it up. 

“Tt was heavier than any thing I had ever seen 
before, and I knew it must be cither mica, or 
sulphurct vf copper, or gold. It was too heavy 
for mica, and I remembered that sulphuret of 
copper was too brittle, so I placed the speci- 
men on a stone and hammered away at it; but 
instead of breaking it only bent, and then i was 
nearly certain it must be gold. 

“I didn’t say any thing about it that day, for 
fear the men would laugh at me, but just looked 
around and picked up about four onnces of it. 
When I showed it to Sutter he wouldn’t believe 
it was gold until he tested it with nitric acid, and 
I think that’s all I have to say, except that I 
have been pretty hardly used, which is neither 
here nor there.”’ 











+r 
AT CHURCH IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


The following is a description of the usua 
scene at a New York city church, during the 
days of the early Dutch settlers: 


The ladies appeared in short, colored petticoats 
and waist jackets, with little coat-tails behind 
(paniers (?) ) and wore colored hose, high-heeled 
shoes and no hats or bonnets. 

The men appeared in their broad doublets and 
trunk-hose,* and took their places in the galler- 
ies, while the women sat below. 

After the ringing of the bell, the sexton and 
his deputies forined a procession, and marched 
in with the cushions of the burgomasters, who 
had pews set apart for their especi:] use. The 
domiuie was perched in a high, circular pulpit, 
with an immense sounding-board impending 
above his head He wore a gown of black silk, 
with flowing siceves, and was altogether impus- 
ing in his personal appearance. 

The clerk stood below, and read a chapter 
from Scripture, or chanted the Apostolic Creed. 
It was his duty, too, when any public notice wa- 
to be given, to hand it up to the dominic on a 
long pole, and also to watch the lour-glass durs 
ing the sermon, and as soon as its sands were 
run out to give three raps with his cane to inti- 
mute that the time was up. 

This cut short the parson’s discourse, and the 
deacons went around carrying poles with litle 
black bags at the end to collect alms, 








*A kind of large breeches, 
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THE NEW BOOK. 


Ah! here fs a truly nloe present! 
A book full of pictures and tales; 
How pretty and graceful this drawing! 
A ship, with her rigging and sails. 
Tlere's a man who seems wounded and ill, 
Two merry boys running a race, 
A little girl put in the corner, 
‘With downeast and ctoss-looking face, 
“True courage,” or,.“‘who is the coward?” 
“The midshipman’s first trip to sea.” 
“How little Kate nursed her sick mother.” 
“The rose bud, the wind and the bee. 


“The life of old Jack, the tame monkey,’” 
A think that seems full of great fun; 

And still there are more iustrations, 
‘With stories to every one, 

T know you are longing to hear them, 
But then I have so much to do, 

That I must away to my business, 
And cannot stay longer with you. 

I wish you’d make haste with your learning, 
And not be dependent on me, 

To find out and tell you the meaning 
Of each pretty picture you see, 

‘When once you can read all these pages, 
And not, like a baby, just look, 

You'll gain a large store of amusement, 
And really enjoy your nice book. 


—+o—___. 
For the Companion. 


CAPTAIN SNARLY. 


His real name is Wilfred Henry Alton. Buthe 
doesn’t get called by it very often. 

When he is good, and Pleasant, and sweet, his 
mamma and grandma call him Birdie, or Sun- 
beam. 

But when he is naughty he is called Capt. 
Snarly. And this name suits him very well at 
such times. 

One morning he came down stairs looking like 
the picture. Indeed, the Picture doesn’t look 
quite so cross as Wilfred did, and he had more 
wrinkles in his forehead. 

Just as soon as his mamma looked at him, she 
knew it was Capt. Snarly. But she smiled, and 
said, “Good-morning, dear. How do you do, 
this bright day ?” 





Wilfred put his finzer in his mouth. 

“Tdess I’ve dot a headache,” he said. 

“Have you? I’m very sorry,” said mamma. 
“Where does it ache?” 

“Way round beback of it!’”’ snarled the cap- 
tain. 

“Tguess you slept too long,” said his mother. 
‘You will feel better when you are washed and 
dressed, and have your hair combed.” 

So she brought his striped stockings, and the 
litle slippers with Tosettes, and a new plaid 
frock, which she had finished only yesterday. 

But O, how he snarled and fussed all the time 
sue was dressing him! 

And when she was combing his hnir, he cried 
loud enourh to be heard in the next house, and 
Welady there said, “I Suess Mrs. Alton has got 
Capt, Snarly over to her house.” 

When his mother had made him look nice and 
es she said, “Now come and have your break- 

ast.” 

But this naughty little boy growled, “I don’t 
ah tan eat any thing ’cept a piece of mince 

ie 


“ 


“T haven’t any mince pie in the house,” said 
Mother, “and you know I never let you eat 
for breakfast. Here is some nice bread and 


. thing,” said Capt. Snarly. 


things away and sat down to her 





milk in your little china bowl, and the cookies 
grandma sent you.” 
“If T tan’t have some mince pie, I tan’t eat any 


“Very well,” said mamma. 





So she put the 
wing, 





Wilfred pulled his little rocking-chair near the 
fire and sat a long time scowling at the stove, 








Presently he began to kick it with his foot. He 
knew his mother disliked the noise, but he didn’t 
care. 
while he was tired of it himself. 

He was very unhappy, and he began to be a 
little bit ashamed of himself. Besides, he was 
getting hungry. He wished his mother would 
speak to him, but she didn’t, She was sewing 
on a little coat and singing to herself, 

Wilfred knew the little coat was for him. 
Usually he liked to hear his mother sing, but 
now he wished she wouldn’t look so happy when | 
he was so miserable. The more he thought | 
about it the worse he felt. He began to cry 
softly, but his mother took no notice, 

Pretty soon he said, “O dear, I wish I tould 
have the nose-bleed, or somefin, so somebody’d 
care.” 

“People don’t care much for Capt. Snarly, 
any way,” said his mother. “I should like to | 
hurt him myself, so he would Stay away and let 
me keep my own little boy all the time.” 

“Should you prick his nose with your needle?” 
asked Wilfred. ‘| 

“Yes, or I could w hip him. I think it would 
be better to whip him.” 

Wilfred thought it over. He and Capt. Snar- 
ly had a little fight all by themselves, by the 
Stove. In a little while his mother felt two soft 
arms around her neck, and two sweet ki 
her cheek. 

“Why, here’s my little rose bud again!” said 
she, looking down at the bright little face close 
to her own. 

“Capt. Snarly’s gone,” said Wilfred, “and he 
isn’t ever’n ever coming back again.” 

“L hope not,” said his mother. 

Then Wilfred had lis breakfast, and he was 
so hungry he never once thought of mince pie. 

Afterwards he sat down by his mother’s feet 
and she talked to him a long time about his 
naughty temper. Wilfred promised to try hard | 
to be a good hoy. And he is keeping his word. 

The last time I saw his mother, she said she 

adn’t seen Capt. Snarly for so long she had al- 
most forgotten him. 


——\+o+—____ 


WHAT O'CLOCK Is ITp 

When Iwas a young lad, my father one day 
called me to him, that he might teach me to 
know what o'clock it was. 

He told me the use of the minute finger and 
the hour hand, and described to me the figures | 
on the dial-plate, until I was pretty perfect in 
my part. 

“Now,” said he, “I have taught you to know 
‘the time of day, I must teach You to find out the 
time of your life.”’ 

All this was 











es on 











Strange to me, so I waited impa- 





tiently to hear how my father would explain it, 
for I wanted sadly to go to my marbles. 
“The Bible,” said he, “describes the years ofa 





man to be threescore and ten, or fourscore years. 

Now, life is very uncertain, and you may not 

live a single day longer; bnt if we divide the 

fourscore years of an old man’s life into twelve | 
Parts, like the dial of a clock, it will allow al- 

Most seven years for every figure. 

“When a boy is seven years 41d, then it is one 
o'clock of his life; and this is the ease with yon. | 
When you arrive at fourteen years old, it will be | 
two o'clock with you; and when at twenty-one, | 
it will be three o'clock; at twenty-eight, it will 
be four o'clock; at thirty-five, it will be five 
o’clock; at forty-two, it will be six o'clock; at 
forty-nine, it will be seven o'clock, should it 
Please God to spare your life. In this manner 

















She did not ask him to Stop, and after a |) 








you may always know the time of your life, and 
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looking at the clock may remind you of it. My 








great-grandfather, according to this calculation, 
died at twelve o'clock, my grandfather at eleven, 
and my father at ten. At what. hour youor I 
shall die, William, is only known to Him to 
whom all things are known.” 

Never, since then, have I heard the inquiry, 
‘What o'clock is it?” nor do I think I have even 
looked at the face of a clock, without being re- 
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For the Companion. 
THE DEW. 

‘Whence comes the dew? This is a question 
which has puzzled many a wise head. The an- 
cients thousht that itdropped from the stars. 
Perhaps they imagined that the stars, being ba- 
by suns, were in the habit of crying, especially 


7 
numbers to the earth. 

But Baptista Porta, (a name we naturally as- 
sociate with drops) discovered that when a plant 
is covered with a bell-glass in cold weather, the 
dew is more abundant on the inside than on the 
outside of the glass. He also noticed that on 
some opaque substances, the dew was on theun- 
der not the upper surface. Hence arose the the- 
ory that the earth, having toiled all day like a 
great engine, Icts off her steam at night. 

Muschenbrock (Mush-in-breeches, another odd 
name!) concluded that this could not be the true 
explanation, for the appearance of dew may be 
noticed even in a close room. 

This observation must have been made on a 
washing-lay. When clothes are being boiled, 
there is always, at least in cold weather, much 
dew on the kitchen windows, as well as much 
“ado” in the rest of the house. This Dutchman 
did not, however, succeed in explaining how the 
work of the dew was done, 

It is an old sayiny that truth liesin a well. In 
reference to the dew, the truth came from Wells, 
a London physician, who was the first duly to 
investigate the dew. He exposed little bundles 
of wool, each weighing ten grains, by night, 
and in the morning found how much moisture 
they had collected, by again weighing them. 

He observed, as Aristotle had done centuries 
before, that there is little dew on cloudy nights, 
but even when the sky is clear, there is not al- 
ways the same amount. Strange to say, if he 
hid the stars, the wool took in less moisture. 
He covered over one piece with a little roof of 
pasteboard, and it guincd only two grains in 
weight, while another picce outside gained six- 
teen. 

By the aid of his thermometer, he discovered 
that the bit of pastcboard produced this sin-u- 
lar result by keeping in the heat. Then, with 
one gigantic bound, he leaped frum this little roof 
to the sky, and arrived at the true conclusion, 
that the clonds act as a sort of overcoat, which 
keeps the ewrth warm, and thus hinders the 
formation of dew. 

Some substances lose their heat much sooner 
than others, and these are especially liable to be 
copiously bedewed. Glass is a su'stance of this 
sort, an4 hence astronomers used to be much 
troubled by the cloudin, over of their telescopes. 
This is now remedied by a dew-cap, a evlinder 
of tin or card projecting beyond the glass and 
preventing its hent from flying off toe quickly. 
It is on the same principle that gardeners cover 
over their greenhouses with matting, on frosty 
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nights. Even this flimsy addition interferes 
greatly with the radiation of the heat from the 
glass. 

It was formerly thought that moonshine was 
injurious to the eyesight, (especially of lovers) 
as on moonlit nights the eyes are apt to suffer 
particularly, and have even become blind. Itis 
not the moon, however, which causes this, but 
the absence of clouds. The eyeballs get rid of 
their heat too rapidly; they suffer too sudden a 
chill, and sometimes are not only bedewed, but 


permanently bedimmed. So prudent folks wear 


a broad-brimmed hat, when, like the frost, they 
go out on a clear, cold nizht. 

There is no dew on the tops of mountains. 
The scriptural dew on Mt. Hermon must have 
been on the sides, not the summit of the moun- 
tain. The air, as it is cooled, descends and gives 
place to warmer air, which is lighter. Thus an 
object is prevented from reducing the tempera- 
ture of the air so low as to cause its moisture to 
be condensed. 

For the same reason there is no dew in windy 
weather. Fresh air is continually supplying the 
place of that which has been cooled. The sun’s 
heat during the day fills the air with vapor, and 
thus stores itself up for the use of the plants by 
night, when it is given forth again in the form 
of dew, if the cold renders it necessary. Thus is 
a wonderful process in the circulation of mois- 
ture continually going on, as described by a Gey 
man poct: 


“Q thou kind companion! deign 

By our side atill to remain, 

Said the flowers to a brook—in vain. 
For the dancing stream replied: - 

I must hasten, far and wide, 

The parcned meadows 1 must lave, 
‘And plunge into old ocean's wave; 
But again from the heavenly blue 

I will ere long return—as dew.” 








VARIETY. i 


HUGE PALACE. 


One has very imperfect ideas of the extent of 
some of the royal palaces of Europe. The Rural 
New Yorker gives a few details of the Escurial, 
of Spain, which are startling: 


The Escurial is the palace of the kings of Spain, 
one of the largest and most magnificent in the 
world. It was commenced by Philip IL, in the 
yeur 1562, and the first cost of its erection was 
cata: It forms.a vast sqaure of 
polished stone, paved with marble. It may give 
some notion of the surprising grandeur of this 
palace to ubserve that, according to the compu- 
tation of Francisco de los Santes, it would take 
more thin four days to go through all the rooms 
and apartments, the Jength of the way being 
reckoned thirty-three Spanish leagues, which is 
above one hundred and twenty English miles. 
There are fourteen thousand doors, and eleven 
thousand windows belonging to the edifice. 


ey 


THE HORN-BOOK. 


In the eighteenth, and even at the nning 
of the present century, children learned the al- 
phabet and the first lessons in reading froma 
horn-book. 1t was not what we should call a 
book, as it had only one page; this was printed 
on white paper, which was laid upon a thin picce 
of oak, and covered with a thin sheet of horn, 
secured in its place by eizht tacks driven through 
a border or mounting of brass, the object of the 
horn being to keep the page unsoiled. The first 
line on the payre was called the “cross-row,”’ “so 
named,” said Dr. Johnson, “because a cross is 
placed at the beginning, to show that the end of 
learning is piety.” 

The Poct Cowper thus describes the horn-book 
of his time: 
cNenty secured from being soiled or torn, 

Beneath a pane of thin, translucent horn, 

‘A book (to please us at a tender age 

"Tis called a book, though Lut a single page,) 
Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons when they preach. 





CARED FOR BY A CAT, 


This might make a foundation for a story like 
“Babes in the Wood.” 


The New York Herald tells of a little girl in 
Thirty-Fifth Sirect who fullowed a favorite cat 
into her nursery of little ones beneath an adjoin- 
ing building, and was fur thirteen hours lost to 
her parents. At the end of that time the feeve 
crics of the child were heard, and she was extri- 
ented from the hole into which she had crawled. 
She was quite exhausted, and over her the cat 
was standing foae, purring and occasionally 
lashing her tail against her sides as a group of 
bright-eved rats peered forth near by or scam- 
pered past in the distance. 


SS 


INSECTS’ MUSCLES, 


‘Fre power of some insects’ muscles is enor- 
mons; 


The flea, for example, will leap two hundred 
times iis own heisht. ‘‘A beetle (Geotrapes ster- 
corarius) is able to sustuin and escape from be- 
neath the pressure of from twenty to thirty 
ounces—a prodigious weight for an insect weigh- 
ing Jesa than thnt number of grains. The stag- 
heetle (Lucanus cervus), says Mr. Stephens, has 
“gnawed a hole an inch in diameter through the 








side of an fron canister in which it was con- 
fined,” and from which it escaped. 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT TO A CARELESS 
MAN. 


People are so often warned against the hasty 
leaping upon cars, drawbridges and ferry-boats 
in motion that there is no excuse for such rash- 
ness. The following is another sad case of death 
frem foolish risk in this way: 


A man who resided in Greenbush, named Al- 
exunder Rose, about fifty years of a:re, was in- 
stantly killed on the Hudson River Bridge. Ho 
was employed at the West Albany car-shop, asa 
bolt cutter, and was crossing the bridge on his 
way home when the accident occu On ar- 
riving at the draw he found it open, and was 
compelled to wait until it clos@d, before he could 
pass over. As the draw was swinging round, 
and while it was still a few feet from closing, in 
his eager desire to get home, he attempted to 
spring on it, but, miscalculating the distance, he 
fell down on the masonry on which the draw 
rests. As it swung into place, Rose was killed 
instantly. 


—_.___ 


PITIFUL FATE OF TWO CHILDREN. 


Minnesota papers tell a sad story of a little 
girt and boy who wandered awny from the house 
of their father, in Morrison county, in that State, 
and were subsequently found dead by the In- 
dians. The boy lay on his back, having appar- 
ently died without much suffering. The girl Tradl 
taken her rings from her ears, and wrapping 
them with a lock of her hair in a small picce of 
cloth, had put tiie parcel in her pocket, and then 
lain down and died from cold, hunger and ex- 
posure. 





DEAR FUN. 


Some young boys, living in Hollis Township, 
TlL., went into a coal mine, the other day, with a 
lighted candle. Discovering a keg of gunpowder 
and anticipating sport, they laid a train of pow- 
der from the entrance of the shaft to the keg, 
touched it off and were blown entirely out of the 
mine by the explosion. ‘Their hair was burned 





off, their faces and hands scorched to a crisp, 
and they were otherwise horribly and frichtfully 
mutilated. Ifthe injuries are not fatal they are 
crippled for life. 


—_—+-—__ 
DEAD MEN’S TESTIMONY. 


The author of a recent work on India defends 
the climate of that country, which, he says, is 
principally danverous to persons who do not 
take Proper care of themselves; and, in illus- 
tration of this fact, he quotes the remark of the 
Irish gentleman in reference to Europeans in In- 
dia: ‘They eat and drink, they drink and they 
eat, and then they die, and then they write home 
to say that the climate has killed them.” 





‘WHEN may a shi 
When she’s attach 
making up to a man- 


ve said to be in love? 
to a buoy; or when she’s 
f-war. 





Owe of the hours each day wasted on trifles or = 


indolence, saved and daily devoted to improve- 
ment, is enough to make an ignorant man wise 
in ten years. 


Tue only liberty cap—says a clever and witty 
author—is the night-cap. In it men visit, one- 
third of their lives, the only land where they are 
free and equal. 


Tue Conpvctos of a down cast railroad was 
recently tendered the following instead of a tick- 
et: “Mester Husbend,—Please pay my brother 
free if you can pass him for nothing. I'll be pay 
you when I'll be there. 
ductor’s name was Osborn. 


The x 
A LITTLE BOY, who had never been in the 

country before, wrote to his mamma in town 
to the effect that “the cows often act very bad- 
ly about being milked; sometimes, when you are 
almost through they will kick the milk over, 
and you have to go to work and milk them right 
over again!” 


M— 


A Visitor at a school in Michigan saw the 
flag of our country arranged on the wall of the 
school-room, nearly one-half of which was cov- 
cred. He thought to improve the occasion in a 
patriotic way, and with that purpose asked onc 
of the pupils what the flag was there for. “To 
cover up the dirt,’”’ was the prompt reply. 


\ 

Pau ConnERrs went to sleep during service in 
St. Stephen’s church, Boston, and was locked in 
at the close of the exercise. When he awoke he 
tried to get out by a window, fell, broke his 
shoulder, and now reposes in the city hospital. 
Paul got off better than Eutychus, or than Eu- 
tychus would have done but for the miracle. 


Tue followin: dispatch recently passed throuzh 
a telegraph office: “I lent you, one year azo to- 
night, four dollars and eighty-seven cents. If 
you have not had it loug enough, please keep it 
one year longer.” To his delicate hint this an- 
swer was returned: ‘Had forsotten it, and hoped 
you had. Let hyr run another year.” 


Sxooxs’ mother and old Mrs. Stubbs were talk- 
ing abvut little babies, and the nursery lines 
about “putting bim in a pint pot, ’ &. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Snonks, ‘when I was a ba- 
by they put me in a coffee-pot and put the lid 
on 


“And did you live?’ was the astonishing in- 
quiry of Mrs, Stubbs, 
“They tell me I did,” was the astonishing re- 





ply. 
“Well, did you ever!” and Mrs. Stubbs fell to 
knitting like one 


JAN. 26, 1871. 


Browx’s BROXCHIAL TROCHRS, FOR PULMONARY and 
Asthmatic Disorders, have proved thcir efficacy by a 
test of many years, and have received testimonials from 
eminent men who havo used them. 

‘Those who are suffering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
neas, Sore Throat, &c., should try “The Troches,” s sim- 
ple remedy which Is in almost every case effectual. 
Pee ee a ee 

Giv-Exe is the pet thing for the family, (or any other 
man.) Only 2% cents, and will save many doilare in 
mending. Try 1T, you'l ike tt. 
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iy 
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$5 INSTALLMENTS. $5. 
‘“ REMOVAL! 
SEWING MACHINES, 
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(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 
We have removed from 190 Tremont Street, to the new 


and spacious rooms : 
323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 


Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 

MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Con- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly Installments, or may be paid 

toh work, Latics desiring to buy a ‘Machine onast 

jan will find it to theiradvantage to call before purchay 

Ing. 48-130 


$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
5 and female, to Introduce the GENUINE, IMPROV- 
ZED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
E CHINE. ‘This Machine will stitch, hom, fell, tuck, 
GS quit, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
Superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
SB and warranted for five years. We will pay $1008 for 
any machine that will scw a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic scam than ours. ft makes the "Elar 
uc x pail E cry second stitch can be cut, 
WJ and still the | 
tearing it. Wo pay Agents from $15 to $250 per mont 
Z and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; PrrrescRon, Pa.; St. Lovrs, Mo. 
or Cuicaco, ILL. 48-130 


HAPPY HOURS. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls, containing ‘nies, ‘ravels, Adventures, Ornamer 
tal Aet, Scientific Reercations, Tricks, Puzzles, ctc., ele. 


































Only 25 cents a year; Ave coples for $2. Send ataing or 
Premium List. ‘0. A. BOORBACH, Publisher, 102 Na 
sau Street, New York. 493m 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CuTLene Buos & Co., Boston, 43-Ht 
eee er ee ee 


ONSTITUTIONAL CT RRH REMEDY. A 

CERTAIN CURE FOR WORST CASES OF 
CATARRH and all diseases of the Mucous Mem- 
branes connected with skin, liver, bladder, kidneys and: 
the like. Curcs by building up the Constitution. “Is the 
result of thirty years’ practice of a leading New Eng 
landphysician. Whilecuring Catarrh, curcs ever weak: 
ness of the system, in back, lolus, lungs, or Wherever 


there js any. Sie 
Testimonials. 

Cough of Twenty-Five Years’ Standing Cured.— | 
Catarrh, with Droppings in the Throat, causing 
Feelings of Strangling, Cured,— Dizziness, Pain |. 
in Side, and We 23 of Kidneys immediately st. 
lieved,—System seemingly made over new by wse of 
One Bottle. 
fo says Capt. Joseph George, of Manchester, N. H..ia 
along certificate, dated April 26, 1870. Ex-Guv, Smyth, 
Ex-tfember of Congress Morri-on, and Geo. W. Riddle | 
testify that they know Capt. George to be an houesl 

ilare Man, whose word they belicve. 

‘eakness of Kidneys and Pains in Side and Bact 

¥ Twenty Years" standing, cured in Two Weeks 

y Less than a Boit'e, Catarrh Cough, so bad 

as to prevent sleep nights, unless Catarrh Snuff was 
perpetually used, cured with one Bottle. 
A lighly reapreted and influential cluzem of New Bor 
ton, No H., tesiilles to the above. 

‘Join 8. Hayes, formerly teacher of the North Gram 


A 


ar Schoul, Manchester, N. H., and now at Newton 

Maas., aay it did for him what It waa recommended tts. 

Sore Throat, Headache, Cc h cured by Constilw 
tional Catarrh Remedy. : 

A. L. Cheslvy, 48 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H.,say? 

ndeew statement of March 28, 1670, ! 
Catarrh, Hacking h, Pains in the Bock 

and Kidneys, and Lame Shoulders. 

Rufus Morrill, a well-known elderly gentleman ofthis 
city, testifies to the above. 

‘o might give certificates by the thousands of the 
same import, but they take up too much space. The | 
originals are in possession ofthe propriet rs. 

‘At this writing, August 20, 1870, it has been less then 
eight months before the public, and the sale has been 
enormous for @ new article. Wherever a dozen goet 
many more soon follow. Itrocommends itself—oue bo- 
Uc often selling 8 gross. 

Price, One Dollar per bottle. Sold by all leading Drag- 
gists. Send for Circulars. 

General Agents: Weeks & Potter, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co., Bure & Pe ry, Boston; Jobn F. Henry .8 College 
Place, New York, Gen'l Agent for Middle and Western — 


States. 
LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, Druggists and Chemisty , 
Manchester, N. H., Proprietors. 1 aw 


Manchester, N.H.,Proprietors, 0 OT 
©. H. Biwoxs, Paintxx, 6 BROMPIRLD B7., BosTox. 
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For the Companton. 


HOW JUNE FOLLOWED ON INTO 
SUMMER. 
Is Taree Cyarrers.—Cnaar. II. 

Never did a prouder and a happier “hand” en- 
ter the mill than Elspeth McKerlough, as she 
came the next mornin, leading June by the 
hand. Her earnestness, the evenin: before, was 
not to be resisted, and indeed, the blind child, 
standing silently by, with that strange sweetness 
in her face, pleaded quite as strongly. 

So the overseer, who valued Elspeth’s steady, 
faithfal work, and remembered a pair of bluc 
eyes that had watched from the nursery window 
many a night for his return, but now slept ina 
little churchyard away from the noise.and bus- 
tle of the town, had removed all difficulties at 
the office, and arranged that the coveted place 
should be hers. 

Elspeth would gladly have worked the harder 
and saved the more closely, that she might have 
enongh for the two; but her good sense was as 
strong as her determination, and she knew that 
June would be happier to be busy with the rest, 
than in any way she could provide for her at 
home. And it could not be for long. 

“The gude Lord,” she said, “would soon show 
her the way out o’ this dull, clatterin’ place into 
the sunshine o’ her ain mither’s love once mair. 
That she kenned as well as though a voice from 
His blessed heaven had spoken the same in her 
ear.” 

So there sat the gulden-hatred Jane, upan har 
litde stool, with all the quiet dignity of a queen 
upon her throne, her slender fingers taking up 
daintily, one after another, the buttons that were 
to he finished by the working of the life-like lit- 
tle power under her command. 

Deftly she dropped each one, plain and imper- 
fect, into the mouth open to receive it, and with 
one quick turn of the machinery it was stamped 
into firmness, and almost at the same instant 
dropped, printed with a clear-cut, handsome de- 
sign, into a receptacle below. 

Elspeth watched her anxiously for a few days, 
but the little hands were always moving steadily 
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sauntered into the room, escorted by the supcr- 
intendent himself. 

They had made the tour of the whole mill, 
that warm summer morning, and now at this 
last room their interest began to flag, and they 
looked carelessly at what was to he seen, begin- 


wing én think of thaiv aagriaa na thodw, ae 
: oq, and Dawe. 
ward drive to their hovel : 


“Perhaps you will not care to see this room 
mote thoroughly,” said the superintendent, “the 
machinery is all simple, and much of it resem- 
bling what you sawin an adjoining one. The 
people will not think you have paid your com- 
pliments properly, however, if you do not cast 
at least one admiring glance upon that child 
yonder. Would you believe she docs not see an 
object that she touches with those quick fin- 
gers?” 

The lady standing nearest him Isid her hand, 
with a quick gesture, upon her hnusband’s arm. 
“Blind! You surely do not mean that? So 





and without danger, and when hours were over, 
and she walked home at Elspeth’s side, the smile 
was as bright, and the low laugh as merry and 
clear as ever before. 

So it came to be a settled thing that she was 
there. The other workers in the busy room 
watched her at first with silent wonder, but the 
roughest of them, after a few days, learned to 
say some tender or admiring word as they 
glanced toward her scat. 

Somehow—they could not have told how—the 
Toom seemed gjzhter and sunnier for secing her 
there, as much as for the flowers that bloomed 
in long boxes on the window-sills. And the 
Overseer, scarcely aware of it himsclf, was al- 
ways sure to stop, as he passed by, and say 
tome kind, cheery, word sometimes thinking of 
the blue eyes lost from his nursery window, and 
sometimes of the tearful ones that had so long 
Jooked In vain for June to come home. 

The pride and pet of the room she surely was; 
and to all visitors passing through, some one 
‘was sure to whisper the wonder that the swift 
moving little fingers were guided only by the 
tense of touch. 

And so the days and weeks passed on, and the 
golden hair, and the qnick-answering smile, still 
lighted up the mill room, where the endless, re- 
lentless jarring of noise and movement, and the 
monotony of work, made need enough of some 
\right spot toward which the workers might 
turn their eyes now and then, and gather up re- 
freshment. 

At last, when the winter had gone by, and the 
spring had passed into the first day of June’s 
Yeautiful namesake month, and Elspeth began 
to feel that the child looked pale, and ought to 
be out in the free sunshine, but always checked 
her trouble by reproving herself sharply, and 
asking “wha kenned best, hersel’ or the 
Gude Lord, the help o’ the mitherless?” « party 


young and so fair a face! And how should such 
achild be here? Why, even if she had all the 
blessings of our own children, she ought to be 
out under the free sky for years to come.”” 

“Well, I don’tknow,”’ said the superintendent, 
“eye-sjght and free air do scem to belong to chil- 
dren, it is true; but in this case Heaven has de- 
nied the one, and her own choice gives up the 
other. She doesn’t seem to pine under it.” 

“O, Edward,” said the lady, “do let us go and 
speak to the child.” 

They crossed the floor and stood beside Jnne’s 
stool. The noise of the machinery never pre- 
vented her quick ear from distinguishing ever- 
footstep that came near, and if it had been the 
overseer, or one of the mill bands, they would 
have met her face turned to meet them with a 
sunny grecting; but when a strange step ap- 
pronched, the little figure was in a moment so 
wrapped about with a reserve, and dignity, and 
close attention to her work, that scarcely ever 
did any one venture to ask one of the questions 
which they felt upon their lips. 

The sweet Mrs. Tynsdale had come near to 
June with her heart fall of pity and tender 
words; and her husband, with quick memories 
of the many eyes it had been his life-work to ex- 
amine and to cure, meant to get lenve to look at 
June’s, and ask how it allcame about; but they 
both went back to the superintendent without 
having said a word. 

“That should not be a hopeless case,” said the 
gentleman. “What has heen done for those 
eyes?” 

“That I can hardly tell you. The child is a 
sort of stray, I believe, adopted by one of the 
hands. We always took the blindness to be a. 
thing beyond our reach. Perhaps we have been 
wrong. Perhaps we have taken too much for 
granted.” : 








RHYMING HARRY, 


The deep tolling of the mill bell cut their con- 
versation short, and the party left the room has- 
tily, to avoid the rush of the operatives. The 
superintendent bowed them to their carriages, 
and amid merry discussions of their morning’s 
entertainment, they drove away. 


with her husband along until late thht evening. |’ 


Then he found her sitting by the window of 
their room, looking earnestly out into the night. 

“Not asleep yet?” he asked. “I thought you 
would be very tired, we have put so much into 
one day.” 

Sho rose up and laid her hand upon his shoul- 
der. 

“Edward, I can’t lose sight of that child’s face 
for one moment. It is the sweetest face I ever 
saw, and haunts me with its very sweetness, and 
with the thought that thoso blind eyes, that 
would not let us get a glimpse of them this 
morning, are really looking to us for help. You 
did not sce her face so well as J, but to me it was 
wonderful. And to think there is no one to as- 
certain whether sunlisht could not be brought 
into that little life! Edward, I cannot go away 
with the rest to-morrow! I must see that child 
again; you must sec her.” 

“Just what I thought my wife would say, and 
as usuul, she says exactly what is in my own 
heart. We will stay; only get your rest now, 
and leave the cares of your sweet charity till 
morning.” 

Great was the astonishment of the rest of the 
travelling party, when the morning came, to find 
they were to leave the Tynsdales behind. “A 
real mystery,” the ladies declared; “they only 
hoped it would prove one of the charming inci- 
dents of their trip,” and so, with bows and 
smiles, and the fluttering of many bright rib- 
bons, they drove away. 

The superintendent was hardly less surprised 
when Dr. Tynsdale made his appearance once 
more at the mill, introducing himself and his er- 
rand in a way that scemed equally satisfactory. 

“Dr. Tynsdale, of Berkeley Hospital!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Your reputation has preceded you 
sir, by many years, And you wish to see our 
little stamper, with the hope that something may 
be done for her. Really, I should be rejoiced if 
it might prove so, but I know very little of the 
case. The overseer of the room has more ac- 
quaintance with the circumstances. I will intro- 
duce you to him.” 

“Well, sir,” said the overseer, when they found 
him, ‘‘all I can tell you of the child is the ac- 
count given me by this Scotch woman who now 
has the care of her. She tells me she found her 
in the hands of a dying woman who had kid- 
napped her some years before, and who gave no 
clue by which her origin could be traced. She 
is one of the best hands, and extremely fond of 
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the child, as, indeed, are we all, for that matter, 
and it would come a little heavy to the whole 
room to part with her. But if there is any hope 
of getting back her sight, we'll give her up with- 
out a word; and if it’s to be a question of ex- 
pense, sir, I could take a collection in this room 
in five minutes, that would meet the heaviest 
charges for any such matter.” 

“There will be no expense,” said Dr. Tyns- 
dale. “If T undertake to do any thing for her it 
will be my own pleasure. I should like to speak 
to this woman who has her in charge, and get 
leave to sce the child at her home. There is no 
opportunity here.”’ 

Elspeth listened to him with fixed eyes, and 
senreely drawing her breath. Then she covered 
her face with her hands, while her strong frame 
shook with great sobs. Then she looked carn- 
estly up again at Dr. Tynsdale. 

“Tf knew it would come!” she said; “I kenned 
weel eno’, that she would gae fra me some day; 
but I thought it was to her mither I should gi’e 
her up. I conld gi’e her up to her and never 
shed a tear. But God forgi’e me, that I should 
feel aught but joy in my heart wi’ the hope that 
the smile o’ His ain heaven may fall down once 
mair into those een! Come when ye will, sir, 
and tak the child, ifye will; it’s part o’ the gude 
Lord’s own devisin’ to hear our prayers, I ken 
weel enough; but He only knows what a shad- 
ow will fall on those she leaves behind, when He 
leads her steps ont into the light.” _z. a. R. 

(CQomoledet gps tn 
For the Companion. 
RHYMING HARRY. 

A little party of friends were enjoying thern- 
selves, not long since, at a parsonage in West- 
ern New York. It was in a country parish, and 
the house was outside the village, in a rather 
lonely place. The hills were covered with snow 
and the sleigh bells sounded clear and musical in 
the sharp winter air. 

While the young folks were chatting and 
laughing within they were startied by a tremen- 
dous thumping upon the front door. Half-a- 
dozen of them sprang up at once, somewhat 
startled, and a young man opened the door, 
while others hung back till they should see who 
was there. 

“‘Hollo, friends!” cried a strangelooking youth, 
as he pressed his way into the parlor. 

“Give me a chair before the fire, 

And heap your wood up higher and higher.” 
hecried. The more timid of the girls slipped 
out of the room and peeped in at the door. The 
stranger was tall and thin, had dark, clear eyes, 
and hollow cheeks, on either of which glowed a 
bright red spot His hair was long enough for 
the wandering Jew. He was comfortably clothed, 
but seemed nearly perished by being out in the 
cold. 

“Where have you come from, friend?” asked 
one of the young men. 

“I came from out-doors; don’t you know? 

Where all. the cold winds wikily blow.” 

“And what’s your name?” 

“My name is ‘Hungry,’ and I’m faint; 

I came for food to this good saint.” 

“Why,” cried the minister, coming in, “I do 
believe we’ve got a poet here!’” 

“Yes, sir! Whene’er my head is worse, 

I always speak my mind in verse.” 

“What ails your head, poor fellow?” asked 
tho minister. 

“Within my head’s a full-sized girl, 

Keeping it always in a whirl!” 

The little company could not help laughing at 
this, and one of them asked, “How could a girl 
get into your head?” 

“By ear or eye-zate, I can’t tell; 

I only know she’s there, too well!’” 

“Does she stay there?’ asked a young man. 

“Yes; when the clouds are full of rain, 

She stamps about upon my brain; 





And when the sun is in the sky, 
She flutters there like a big flv° 
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And when the moon is full and clear, 

She jumps and rages like a bear!’” 
“What's her name?” 

“On earth, her name was Em'ly Hall; 

In here, she has no name at all!” 

“Did you let her get into your head, or did 
she go in azainst your will?” 

“Tt was a curse that put her there; 

I did in anger boldly swear, 

That I would hide her safely, where 

To seek her nonce would ever dare. 

Quick as I spoke the awful word, 

A roaring and a rush I heard; 

And then a thumping, dull and dead; 

And she was hidden in my head!” 

© Here the mistress of the house came for him 
to go out to supper; and you may be sure the 
company followed them. 

When in thedining-room, he looked about and 
inquired for a spittoon, when the lady said, “I 
haven’tone. Nobody here smokes, or chews, or 
spits.”” 

Her strange guest sprang up and started off, 
exclaiming, in a loud voice,— 

“If you can’t provide me a spittoon, 

Tl make for the door as swift as a coon.” 

When he was seated again, he applied himself 
to his supper like a half-starved man, stopping 
now and then to make a remark inrhyme. At 
length he pushed back his chair from the table, 
exclaiming, “Now I’m ready to supply poetry 
at yourcall. Fetch on your subjects. Give me 
the names of the ladies, and I’ll rhyme them for 
you!” 

“Adeline!” cricd one of the young men. 

“Bless you, sweet Lady Adeline! 

I only wish your heart was mine!” 
was the ready response. “Well, you can’t find 
arhyme for this lady’s name, Elizabeth,” said 
another. 

“T guess it won’t take all my breath 

To find a rhyme for ‘Elizabeth!’ ” 
he cried, with a scorrtful laugh. 

“Julia,” called ont another; when the poet 
of the evening, glancing at the fair girl who 
owned that name, replicd,— 

“When you meet a bright-eyed Julia, 

Then look out; she’s sure to fool yer.” 

And so he went on till every guest’s name had 
been rhymed. Then he rose up, and taking the 

tall kerosene lamp in his hand, made for the 





The lady of the house thought he was making 
for the nursery and called out to him,— 

* “Q, you can’t stay here all night. Ihave no 
room for you.” 

“Then, like the Sinless, I must lay 

With stalled ox, in bed of hay,” 
he said, in a mournful tone. 

“No, no, poor fellow,” cried the minister. 
“You shall have a warm bed and good care till 
I find oat who you belong to.”” 

“Blessod the merciful shall be, 

For they God’s mercy soon shall see,” 
said the poor, demented fellow, putting his arm 
tenderly round the minister’s neck, and added, 

“Then shall He say, dear saint, to thee, 

‘That night a bed was spread for mE.’” 

A solemn silence fell on the little company, 
and any one of them would have given up his 
bed that the poor fellow might rest. Two of the 
young men remained all ni:tht sitting by the par- 
lor fire, lest he might become wild and require 
care, When the sun was up, the minister went 
to the village to inquire about him, and found 
two men at the tavern very anxious to learn 
where he was. And this wns the story they told 
of the poor harmless wanderer: 

He had been a student in a college, from a ru- 
ral district, where he had seen little company, 
and came thence uusophisticated and impressi- 
Dic. He had applicd himself very closely to his 
books, and neglected both his exercise and his 
sleep, in his zeal for translating Latin verses. 
While his mind was thus crowded, and his health 
somewhat impaired, there appeared in the place 
a gay girl asa visitor, Her black cyes and rosy 
choeks, with her merry ways, perfectly charmed 
the poor fellow. 
ride, gave her presents, and neglected his studies 
until he was called to account for his delinquen- 


cies. 
After the heartless girl had trifled with him, 


and had all the fun she wanted with his poor 
heart, she told him she was to be marricd very 
soon, and invited him to the gay wedding in the 
city. 

The mortification and disappointment were 
too much for him, and after many sleepless 
nights his mind became unsettled, he threatened 
to kill the young man who was to marry Emily 
Hall, and vowed that he would hide the young 
girl where nobody but himself could find her. 
Before the gay wedding came off the cruel girl 
was told that all the hopes which hung around 


He called on her, took her to} 
ling it all over. She had never seen so many 





less coquetry, and that he was a wreck! On the 
day of the wedding his heart-broken parents car- 
Tied their only son to an insane asylum. 

There he had been for a year, dur ng which 
time he would never allow his hair cut, lest in 
doing it the barber might wound Emily Hall, 
who was in such close quarters within! 

He had now become qyict, and seemed quite 
sane, except on that one point,—that girl was 
still hidden in his head! On the morning of the 
day he appeared at the parsonage, he had walked 
off from the asylum, got on to the cars, and 
then wandered to this quict place. When the 
men who came in search of him, appeared at the 
parsonage, he seemed rejoiced to see them, and 
said,— f 

“T wandered forth and lost my my track, 

But you, kind friends, will take me back.” 

When he parted with those who had so kindly 
entertained him, he kissed both the minister and 
his wife, and said,— 

“‘As ye have truly dealt with me, 

So God, the Lord, shall deal with thee.’” 

This was sad work to have been performed by 
one to whom God had given so much of happi- 
ness; and perhaps remorse came as a skeleton to 
her feasts, though none saw it but herself. 

J. D.C. 
—_o1r 


For the Companion. 
KEEPING BOARDERS. 

Nina Dow had always heen of the opinion that 
keeping boarders must be a very nice occupa- 
tion, though her mother was not inclined to ac- 
cept her views. 

Mr. Dow had been the doctor in Littleton, but 
when Nina was only seventeen, he dicd. Fora 
few years the little moncy that he left supported 
the mother and daughter, but at the end of the 
third year their funds ran low. 

Mrs. Dow grew anxious; Nin:’s spirits rose. 

“Now I can do something,” she thought; “I’ve 
always wanted to.” 

“Mamma,” she said, one day, “you are almost 
as hopeless ns death, and look as glum as a fu- 
neral, now-a-days. We own the house, and I 
don’t think there’s any occasion to worry. Be- 
fore our mone? is quite gone, we can decide up- 





on something.” 


“Yes 





, but what?” 






awfully commonplace!” 

“If it is commonplace, we could get enouzh 
to do to insure us an honorable support, and re- 
main at home. I know what your wishes are, 
but I do think, my dear, you would regret it.” 

“What! taking boarders? Why, how can you 
think so meanly of it? I’m sure you woukl not 
have so very much to do. We could get more 
servants, and then we could have delightful com- 
pany all the time.” 

“How do you kuow the company would be 
delightful?” queried the mother. 

“Tam surc it would be. Of course boarders 
would sit in the parlor a great deal; they would 
certainly like music, and chatting, and singing, 
and we should have morc or less amusement jro- 
ing on all the time. That would delight me. 
I’m tired of this humdrum life.” 

“Boarders might be hard to get,’’ said Mrs. 


| Dow, half yielding to her daughter's persuasion; 


“that is, the kind we should want.” 

“Not at all. There’s Mrs. Mallony, at the 
Fisher House! She declares she is thoroughly 
tired of hotel life, and would yive any thing to 
find a quict, first-class, home-like boarding. 
house, and ours would be just that. And Mra. 
Martin says her consin has been looking round 
for some time. I’ll take all the care off your 
shoulders, dear,” she added. “‘I’ll attend to all 
applications and order the marketiny. I’m on- 
ly too anxious to do something. It won’t take 
long to get ready, and we can put an advertise- 
ment in the Littleton Herald.” 

“We'll see about it,” said Mrs. Dow; and her 
daughter considered it as good as done. Nina 
at once went thouchtfully about the house, look- 


flaws in the furniture and rooms as she did in 
that single hour. Her mother and herself had 
two of the best rooms in the house, and it had 
never occurred to her that they must be given 
up. But as one apartment after another undcr- 
went her scrutiny, she almost decided that the 
house must first be put in thorough repuir. 

But Mrs. Dow vetoed that. The cost could 
not be far from five hundred dollars, she said, 
and she was not prepared to spend so large a 
sum in mere alterations, Nina was, therefore, 
forced to be content with the house in its pres- 
ent condition. 

The first person who applied, after the adver- 
tisement had been published, was Mrs. Mallony, 
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that young man were crushed through her heart- ! who had been so uncasy at the Fisher House. 










The fact is, Mrs. Mallony was very exacting, and 
a hard person to please, and the accommodations 
of a hotel made a scrious drain upon her purse. 
She came at once to “the doctor’s house,’’as the 
mansion still continued to be called, and Nina, 
with not a little inward quaking, met her in the 
parlor. 

A little, fussy, showy woman, deplorably fad- 
ed, she never appeared to much advantage in 
the daylizht. She talked so fast that Nina said 
yes, and no, without consideration. 

“Js t forty dollars a month alittle too high?” 
queried Mrs. Malony. Heretofore she had paid 
sixty for very limited privileges. 

“We cannot possibly offer board for less,’”’ was 
the reply. Finally, Mrs. Mallony went up to look 
at the rooms. This one was too small, the other 
too dark; the next too high up, and still the 
next too far back. £ 

The door of Mrs. Dow’s stood slightly ajar. 
“O, this room will suit me exactly,” said Mrs. 
Mallony, briskly, pushing the door wider. 

“But that is my mother’s room,” Nina re- 
sponded, almost resenting the rudeness, 

Mrs. Mallony said nothing, but gave her a look 
that expressed what she would fain have said. 

“What! you reduced to the necessity of keep- 
ing boarders, and retain the best apartments in 
the house? Preposterous!”" 

“Since I have seen that room, I conldn’t think 
of the others,” said Mrs. Mallony, who had all 
at once become disagreeable in Nina’s eyes. “1 
will make you an offer of forty-five dollars for it. 
Tam not particularly anxious to change my loca- 
tion, (O, Mrs. Mallony!) but [lited your adver- 
tisement, and thought I would come and look.’ 





“Just as you please,” said Nina, rising an inch 
in her shoes, and speaking with new dignity; 
“my mother cannot part with her room.” 

Mrs. Mallony went away, and Nina rushed to 
her mother with the information that she was 
the most unpleasant old woman she had ever 
scen in her life, and that she was glad she would 
not come. 

The close of the day, however, changed her de- 
cision. Six mothers of families, three pompous 
old gentlemen, five simpering young bachelors, 
and two or three people, whom Nina declared, 
with tears in her eyes, came for the express pur- 
ngan inventory of the furniture, 
h young patience; and the 
“a8 Ttelul as the first 
been. Some of her callers entertained her 
with the faults, general and particular, of the 
boarding-places where they were already. 

“You'd never believe, my dear, the execrable 
quality of the tea they put on the table, and 
sometiines the butter is quite strong. Then they 
give us hash!” and up went the nose, already 
inclined in that direction naturally, and the 
whole face reflected the quality of the tea and 
the flavor of the butter in its rankest estate. 

Another declared that they really put bread 
on the table a day old, and still another that 
they had no finger-bowls; and she absolutely 
could not eat without finger-bowls. 

Nina said but little, but home did not feel ex- 
actly like home since this inroad upon their 
time and its sacredness, Still, she kept her own 
counsel. She would not confess that she was 
mistaken, or that her opinions had undergone 
any change. Mrs. Mallony came back, and af- 
ter some talk Mrs. Dow agreed to give up her 
room, and within a week that lady, with a young 
married couple, and two old bachelors, formed 
the household, that, in prospect, had once looked 
so azreeable to Nina Dow. 

And now came real troubles, which her proud 
spirit could little brook. Mrs. Mallony took ad- 
vantage of their inexperience, and made herself 
selfishly comfortable at their expense. If the 
fire went low in winter, Mrs. Mallony’s bell went 
hizh. She presumed to tell Mrs. Dow what she 
liked, at such and such seasons, and feasted lux- 
uriously while finding fault with some omission 
that was the veriest trifle in itself. She pre- 
sumed upon the extra five dollars, in fact, and 
made Nina carn it. She was exclusive, and nev- 
er went in the parlor, whereas the two old bach- 
elors made it their headquarters, and banged 
away at the expensive piano, until Nina became 
distracted with nervousness. 

The young married people were inoffensive 
cnouzh, but they were no company for any per- 
sons but themselves. 

Mrs. Dow and Nina grew thin. They paid 
their bills, but were sometimes straizhtened for 
moncy, and sometimes the cook would leave. 

Nina could often have cried, when she laughed. 
Every thing seemed to yo contrary, just to 
thwart her. Finally, the duties and crosses he- 
ing unbearable, the Dows gave warnin: to their 
boarders and Ict the house, wiser and sadder 
peonle than before. 

Fortunately, Nina fell in with disinterested 
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friends, who found her a light and profitable 
business. She was consoled some time after- 
ward by hearing a friend say that her fricnd’s 
friend had heard from Mrs. Mallony that the 
Dows almost starved her to death! 

Not a great while afterwards they went to live 
in “the doctor's” house, again; and if you wan} 
to sce the human countenance do its worst in 
the way of horror and disgust, say boarding- 


house, to Nina Dow. 





——+o—____ 
For the Companton. 
ANT SELDEN’S WASHING-DAY. 


Don’t fancy now that I’m going to tell you 
about some eood old Aunt Selden, I know how 
to spell, and assure you the hero of my story 
did not have a single letter more in the name he 
went by, than I have just written in my title. 

He was one of the original “odd fellows,” I 
suspect, for he lived alone, without so much as 
dog or cat for company, in a small log-house of 
his own making, away in one of the Joneliest hill- 
side lots of ancient Pemmacut. 

I cannot tell you how his face looked. Ile 
never showed it. His dress was a miscellaneous 
collection of leathery-looking patches, Which he 
had worn so long, both night and day, that they 
had become greased together into one patch, as 
if cemented and rolled in a rubber mill. 

Mis hair had never been acquainted with comb 
or shears. On his face was a shabby length of 
untended red beard, and on his head he wore an 
old felt hat as shapeless and greasy as his clothes. 

Ant’s business was any thing he could get— 
and so was his food. Kind people often brought 
him out a good dinner, where he stopped for a 
job of work. Few ever invited him into their 
houses. His habits of life had made him like 
the forbidden animals in Leviticus—in one re- 
spect. Nobody ever worked with him, unless 
they could manage to keep on the windward side 
of him all the time. 

What drove the fellow to his lonesome, filthy 
way of living was the subject of much guessing, 
but the true solution of the mystery remained 
untold—nor was it of much importance. Wan- 
dering about in his ill-smelling rags, with his 
fearfully filthy face and hands, and bunking 
like a bear, at night, in his still more filthy ken- 
nel of a house, the shiftless fellow provoked a 
kind of indignant compassion in all good people, 

One summer, when the Fourth of July was 
drawing near, the boys and yirls of Pemmacut 
planned a picnic at Beaver Brook. This was a 
place of pleasant water and woodland, where 
good fish abounded, and wild strawberries in a 
neizhboring clearing were plentiful enough to 
keep young lips and fingers busy half the day. 

Now it happened that Ant Sclden’s cabin 
stood only about a quarter of a mile from this 
proposed resort, and the lively young folks, as 
was natural, brought in his name quite often in 
their talk about the merry-making, cracking 
many a joke over the unwashed hermit. 

Finally, it was decided that the party should 
make Selden a visit, and surprise him with some 
characteristic present. And a plan was fixed 
upon, which, as a practical charity, deserved a 
gold medal from the Humane Society, 

Just at daylizht on the morning of the Fourth, 
when the holiday guns and bells were dinning 
their loudest in the distant village, a well-loaded 
wagon stopped a few rods from Ant Sclden’s 
cabin. Five tall, stout young fellows, disguised 
as Indians, jumped out of it. im 

The last of them, before he alighted, carefully 
lowered a Jarge kettle to his cOmpanions. In 
searcely more time than it takes to tell it, the 
quick hands of the mysterious party had mount- 
ed the kettle on forked stakes, filled it with wa- 
ter from a spring near by, and built a rousing 
fire under it! Then four of them went to the 
cabin, leaving the fifth to feed the fire. Inside, 
“dirty Selden’? slept soundly among his rags— 
too far from bells and guns to he disturbed by 
them. There was no difficulty in opening the 
bungling door. What a hole fora human be- 
ing to be in! Half stifled with the villanous 
odors, the young “Indians’’ uttered an iustinc- 
tive and simultaneous ‘‘uzh!”” 

“Hurry!” muttered one of them. 
too many of us here to live long.” 

And forthwith Ant was vigorously shaken up 
ou his bunk. He started, horror stricken, to fiud 
himself confronted by four powerful savages, 
who glared and grinned at him in all the hide 
ousness of paint and feathers. 

At once they siczed him by his four limbs and 
bore him strugyling into the open air. 

They could not stop for explanations. They 
had come sufficiently strong-handed to make 
explanations unnecessary. A terribly peremp- 
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tory proceeding, no doubt poor Selden thought 
—if he thought at all. 
They carried him towards the big fire. Ant 
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howled with fright, and begged to be let alone. 
But he might as well have appealed to the town 
clock to stop the sunrise. . 

{In an incredibly short space of time he found 
himself stripped of his filthy clothing. A pail 
of.cool water douched over him took the noise 
out of him pretty effectually, and did more to 
make him tractable than threats. 

Then came the excrcisc—and never in all his 
lifehad the poor fellow been put through such 
a course of torments. A pair of great shears 
flashed over his head and face, and some less 
than a pound of his hair was gone. In a min- 
ute a coat of soap suds was given him, and then 
half-a-dozen hands did vigorous scrubbing with 
floor brushes to remove the dirt. 

The volunteer scouring committee made thor- 
ough work of “dirty Selden.” They lathcred, 
sponged, scraped, polished him; they rinsed him 
with warm water and cold, and at last mopped 
him off with nice clean towels. 

All this was done so rapidly and so strenuous- 
ly that Ant found hardly a place to put ina 
protest. Whenever he began to kick or com- 
plain, there came the sharp, short reminder, “Be 
still, and you won’t be hurt,” and Ant would 
submit again. 

What could an objective case, governed by 
five active verbs, do. better than to submit? 

Satisfied, finally, with the results of their ex- 
periment in hydropathy, the young opcrators 
set him on his feet, and speedily introduced him 
into a complete suit of clean clothes. By this 
time Ant comprehended the situation too well 
to make any more resistance. 

Nobody would have known him as he stood 
up for the first time clean. He didn’t know him- 
self. 

However, his new friends had not yet done 
with him. They unloaded the wagon, made him 
get into it, and one of their number officiating 
as driver, promptly conducted him away to the 
village to reccive the finishing touches at pro- 
fessional hands. S 

Meanwhile, the four who stayed behind, after 
enjoying a hearty laugh at the success, s0 far, 
of their soap-and-water campnign, fell to work 
with renewed energy to carry out the rest of 
their plan. 

Another kettle was hung. When two fires 
had been put briskly burning to heat water, a 
third was kindled to consume the ruins of Ant’s 
old pig-sty existence. 

His cast-off rags went into it first, of course. 
Then followed the sacking of the cabin, with 
long sticks and a rusty pair of tongs. 

Rags out of the broken window; rags out of 
the old thatch, mouldy and infested; rays out of 
cracks round the chimney, worse infested; rags 
outof chinks in the wall, worse still; rags of un- 
known uses in corners, worst of all and full of 
crawling horrors. Ancicnt hay and straw, on 
which the filthiest man in town had slept for 
many aycar, with tatters of skins and bedding, 
all promptly found their way out of doors, amid 
shouts of mingled glee and loathing, and were 
flung into the fire. © 

Next came forth two greasy stools, a greasy 
chair, a few greasy almanacs, books and papers, 

~a greasy old gun, a greasy tobacco-hox, with 
some pestilent looking pipes, half-a-dozen greasy 
brown tin pans and cups, an iron pot and frying 
pan crusted with grease like an old paint kettle, 
and a rickety little stove, that appeared to have 
had the small pox first, and the measles after- 
wards. 

All the iron ware went into the fire with the 
rags. Pipes and tobacco box went the same way. 
The tin and wooden ware quickly reccived a 
coating of strong soft soap, and was set aside to 
soak. The old gun was scoured, cleaned out, 
fired in honor of the day and of the purification 
of its owner, and then covered with a wash of 
turpentine. A hoe and a broom were now pro- 
duced, and the two bravest youngsters of the 
company undertook to exterminate the litter, 
dust and spider webs from the hut. They suc- 
ceeded tolerably well after an active fight of half 
an hour, whereupon the others, with a pan of 
brimstone ready, touk possession, and stopping 
every hole as tightly as possible, lit a lamp un- 
der the pan to smoke out the rest of the vermin. 

That done, our four reformers closed and 
corked the door. Leaving the empty cabin to 
steep n season in sulphufic acid gas, they took 
from their ample load some lime and a large 
tub, and soon set cooking a plentifal quantity of 
whitewash. 

Then, after washing themselves, they satdown, 
laughing, to lunch, on the grass. 

Ant Selden and his “Indian” attendant made 
good time to the villaye, and rattled through the 
main street to the barber’s shop. Jocose cries 
and volicys of fire-crackers saluted them, But 
nobody knew Ant. The respectable lookin}, gen- 
deman, with o good hat, was a stranger to all 
Pemmacut. 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


Stopping at the striped pole, they found the 
barber standing, expectant. He had received 
his orders the night before, and was ready to 
perform his part in the adventure to the best of 
his ability. 

“Why, Ant, is this you?” roared the honest 
man, his face in a broad grin, as he welcomed 
the newly-scoured hermit and seated him in the 
big shaving-chair. 

Ant was rather taciturn, but it was plain to 
see that he did not feel very miscrable. The 
rubbing and tho ride in the morning air had 
stirred his blood checrily, and he was anew man 
already, in spite of himself. 

So, when the shampooing, and clipping, and 
shaving were over, and he stood up again in 
fragrant consciousnes® of bay water and a clean 
skin, and looked in the great glass, and for the 
first time since he could remember, found his 
own face! his expression of puzzled delight was 
laughable to behold. He actually broke into a 
broad grin. 

“There, Ant, you’re a handsome man, now,” 
said the barber, as he took leave of him at the 
door. ‘Hope you’ll call on me as often as once 
& week.” 

And Ant and his amused guide mounted the 
wagon scat again. 

A jovial old farmer, who lived at the other 
end of the village, had been let into the secret of 
the cleaning scrape, and had readily engaged to 
find something to keep Selden busy all day with 
him. 

To his house the two now went, and were 
greeted on their arrival with another hearty peal 
of laughter. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” shouted the old farmer. “Ant, 
to be sure! I’d go through the mill myself to 
come out as new as that. Upon my word, you’re 
a finer looking young fellow than any of us.” 

The driver here bowed low with his Indian 
cap, and in a tone cf mock admonition, as if to 
put the farmer on his manners, introduced “Mr. 
Selden,” at which the old man burst into a roar 
of laughter again. 

“Sce here, you madcap,” cried he, “if you’ve 
been and passed off another man on me for Ant 
Selden, I'll never forgive you. Hang meif I 
should know this fellow from the man in the 
mnoon.”” 

“All right, sir,” replied the youngster, as he 
arove away. 

Higher and higher, and warmer and warmer 
climbed the sun of the “glorious Fourth.” Seven 
o’clock came, and the pioncer party at the old 
hut had finished their breakfast, and sat, divest- 
ed of their Indian fixings, talking and waiting. 

Hurrah! All eyes looked down the hillside, 
and there was their tall comrade, clad now in 
his proper garb, returning with a two horse 
team from the village and a load of twelve mer- 
ry boys and girls. Behind him came a single 
wagon and six more riders merrier than the 
first. 

Cheer upon cheer rang through the air, as the 
whole party now came together, with waving of 
hats and handkerchicfs, and then as their eyes 
fell on the steaming kettles and other prepara- 
tions, and the full drollery of their errand burst 
upon them, their hurrahs broke in peals of mirth, 
and all voices joined in an unrestrained chorus 
of laughter. 

In atrico the wagons were unloaded, and a 
dozen or more mops and brushes were pulled 
from under the seats and added to the other ap- 
paratus already on the ground. The door and 
window of the cabin were now opened, and the 
fumes of sulphur allowed to pass out, while the 
girls got ready for work. Pails of hot water 
were brought, and very soon thirteen fun-loving, 
resolute young misses attacked the floor and 
walls of the old hut, and their vigorous efforts 
ere long told wonderfully on the inside appcar- 
ance of the oily, smoky, sooty den. 

Faugh! To think of all that accumulation of 
twenty years’ nastiness! If the job had not 
been undertaken as a freak of holiday fun, it 
would have been penance for those girls to 
attempt the clearing of such a house. But 
they wens at it with a will, and declared 
they never enjoyed any thing better. There was 
a spice of sanciness in thus invading poor Ant’s 
premises, that seemed just the thing for Inde- 
pendence. 

At last the scouring was done, and then for 
ten minutes there was work in earnest for all the 
boys to fetch the rinsing water. Pail after pail 
was swashed through the dingy dwelling. The 
oldest and wisest youth of the company declared 
it was like Hercules turning the river Alpheus 
through the Auyean stables. 

A course of mops and drying cloths succeed- 
ed, after which the girls pronounced the house 
ready for the whitewashers, and half the males 
of the party accordingly armed themselves with 
brushes, and proceeded to cont the walls and 
chimney with clean, swect-smelling lime. 
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Nor did our jovial and enterprising young | left him to his own thoughts, and at cight bells 


friends quit the spot till they had put every 
thing in its place, indoors and out, and left dirty 
Ant’s premises as tidy and smooth as a Quaker 
dairy. A small mattress and some decent bed- 
clothes, a white window curtain, a little table, 
a good lamp, and some new books and papers 
were added to the poor fellow’s “furniture,” and 
the “Selden Health Committee” resolved them- 
selves into a picnic party again. 

They were in higher spirits than ever when 
they took their departure, I assure you, for all 
knew that a good act had been done. So, after 
a pleasant afternoon spent in fishing and straw- 
berrying at Beaver Brook, with a five o’clock 
dinner in the grove, they rode back to the village 
a good deal better satisfied with their Fourth of 
July than if they had wasted their time and 
moncy in holloing and burning gunpowder. 

As for Ant, who had never cared any thing 
about holidays, this particular one, rendered 
bright and memorable by his first experience of 
cleanliness, passed so quickly with him, and its 
work went off so easily, that at sundown he felt 
as fresh as a rested boy, and fully equal to work- 
ing all night. 

His appetite was wonderful, too, and there 
was something so wholesome and human-like in 
being allowed to eat at a good table with decent 
people, and feeling that he was not offensive to 
anybody, that he fairly made up his mind not to 
harbor any ill will against the young fellows 
who had overhauled him so in the morning, even 
if he should ever find out who they were. 

When he went home that evening, it was in 
Farmer Didbin’s wagon, and with the genial old 
gentleman himself for company, besides a dou- 
ble day’s wages in his pocket. But to see the 
honest soul’s pleased confusion and awkward 
wonderment when he entered his little log house, 
and saw the cheerful altcrations made there, was 
@ treat worth a longer ride than the farmer took 
for it. The old farmer was never weary of de- 
scribing the scene—and none knew how to do it 
better than he. 

If the young folks of the Pemmacut picnic 
party deserved the credit of unmaking poor, dir- 
ty Ant, it was Farmer Didbin who made “Mr. 
Selden.” So kindly and prudently did the good 
old man talk to him and deal by him, that he 
could not but see that it was well worth his while 
to preserve cleanly habits, and scek the society 
of good and cleanly people. 

Instead of falling back into his bear’s life 
again, Ant from this time showed an ambition 
to appeur respectable, and keep his house and 
garden neat and attractive. After awhile he 
built additions, and bouht stock, and, as true 
as you live, at last he married an humble but ti- 
dy and good-hearted woman, who made his 
home always bright and wholesome, and his 
heart glad. 

There is a certain gloom supposed to pertain 
to “washing days,” but I think you will agree 
with me in saying that the first white spot in the 
calendar of Ant Selden’s life was that Fourth of 
July washing day. 

————+or—__—_. 
LOST OVERBOARD. 

It is long ago, and I was but a youngster at 
the time, when my memory received the first in- 
delible impression—the first of those few deep 
marks which, no matter what follows, endure to 
the end. ; 

After a long East Indian voyage, prosecuted 
with almost uniform prosperity and success—as 
if to make the dread incident I am about to nar- 
rate all the more terrible and impressive—the 
good ship Centurion safely neared the cruel Bay 
of Biscay. 

Here a strong south-west gale arose, and grad- 
ually, sail by sail, the snowy wings of our ves- 
sel were reluctantly reduced, until at dusk the 
same evening we took in the first recf. 

“We're goin’ t’ have a dirty night of it,” said 
old Jack Lamb, oracularly, as I went forward 
after the reef had been taken in and the ropes 
had been coiled up. 

It was the second ‘“dog-watch,” from six to 
eight P. M., and all the crew were lounging 
about on deck, doing as they pleased, until eight 
bells should strike (cight o’clock), when the first 
watch of the night would be sct. All hands 
seemed slightly depressed. A tacit consent was 
unanimously accorded to Jack’s prophecy of a 
“dirty night.” 

I could not help noticing that one Fred How- 
ard, who was making his first voyage, sat cow- 
ering under the lee of the bulwarks, in a way 
very different from his usual brisk and gay man- 
ner. He wasone of the youngstersin my watch, 
and going to his side, I sat down by him upon 
the deck; finding, however, that it was impossi- 
bie to rally him from his unwonted melancholy, 
and feeling surprised to sce how pale he looked, 
and Low frequently he seemed to shudder, in a 
way very different from a shiver from the cold, I 
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turned in, thinking no more of the matter. 

Just before midnight (when we, the watch be- 
low, would have been called on deck to take our 
regular turn of duty,) I was rudely and harshly 
aroused by the hoarse shouting of the boat- 
swain’s mate,— 

“All hands, ahoy! All hands reef topsails, 
ahoy! Star’ bowlincs, ahoy! Turn out there, 
below! Beara hand; beara hand, my heartics!’’ 
with many other startling nautical adjurations, 
far more forcible than elegant. 

Upon reaching the deck we at once received 
orders to furl the fore and mizen topsails, spank- 
er and foretopmast-staysail, and close recf the 
maintopsail, in order to lay the ship to. 

The wind had suddenly increased to a perfect 
harricane, and the brave old Centurion was 
plunging through and over thegreat dark masses 
of black, inky-looking water, at the rate of at 
least eleven or twelve knotsan hour. It was ev- 
ident that, for safety, we had not a moment to 
lose in shortening sail. Indeed, from the stern, 
anxious look upon the captain’s face, I knew 
that we were in some danger. 

The two best helmsmen in the ship were at the 
wheel, and until sail was reduced, it took all 
their care and skill to keep us from broaching- 
to, in which case, broadside on to the heavy seas, 
we should have had our decks swept, and been 
in a critical situation. 

We had a strong crew, so the fore and mizen 
topsails were clewed and furled together; then 
up we ran to reef the maintopsail. All went 
well until we were laying down from aloft after 
this last operation. I was within a few feet of 
the deck, in the weather main-shrouds, when a 
heavy sen broke on board just below me, and the 
next moment I heard the appalling cry,— 

“A man overboard! A man overboard!” 

Getting down on deck as fast as I could, I ran 
aft on the poop, in response to the second mate’s 
prompt order,— 

“Lay aft to the quarter-boat, men. Bear a 
hand! bear a hand!” 

I was just in time to see the white, upturned, 
imploring face of my poor messmate, Fred How- 
ard, as a great wave swept him past to leeward 
under our stern; his hair all wet and tangled, 
and the agony, the terrible expression on his 
wan features lighted up by the ghastly flicker of 
the sparkling white sca-foam breaking from the 
crests of the waves. 

Already, without a word, brave old Jack Lamb 
had sprung into the frail little cutter on the star- 
board davits, and taken his station ready to un- 
hook the after tackle; an equally gallant young 
forctopman being as quickly at the fore one; 
whilst other hands were taking hold of the falls, 
ready to lower away; and several daring men 
stood hanging to the mizen-chains, prepared to 
take their place in the boat. Poor Fred was the 
darling of the crew, and it was quite unnecessary 
to call for volunteers. 

“Let me go, sir. Let me try to save him,” I 
heard the second mate say to the captain, im- 
plorinzly. “The cutter’s a good sea-boat, and 
the men are willing.”” 

“No, Mr. Laurie, no!” cried our gray-headed, 
weather-beaten old commander, and I saw great 
tears in his usually stern, hard eyes. 

The poor boy’s mother was a dear friend of 
his, and had entrusted him, her only son, to hs 
care, 50 I knew how bitterly the refusal must 
have grieved him to the heart. 

“Impossible — utterly impossible! No boat 
could live a moment in this heavy cross-sea. 
The finest lifeboat in the world would be uscless. 
With that cockle-shell I should only be sacrific- 
ing many lives if I permitted you to go.” 

Then, turning to the anxious, sorrowful crew, 
he cried,— 

“Come out of the boat, men. Make fast the 
falls. The cutter would be swamped instantly. 
Quick, now, quick! Throw the life-buoy over- 
board with a line bent on; it is the only chance 
to save the poor boy.” 

In a moment this order was obeyed; but, alas! 
poor Fred was already outof sight astern. Slow- 
ly and reluctantly the brave seamen left the 
boat, but confidence in their captain’s, proved 
ability, and very litde reflection, must have told 
them how vain would have been their efforts. 

And so, in an instant, without the slightest 
warning, a life had been snatched from our 
midst—a young soul had been gathered to its 
Makcr! The poor boy had been but a few feet 
below me in the rigging, and the sudden dash of 
sea must have washed him overboard. One faint 
and agonized cry—an imploring cry for help 
where no help could be given—one fleeting 
glimpse of that fair young face, pale and ghastly 
in the agony of death, was the last we ever heard 
or saw of our poor shipmate. 

The gale subsided, butit was days ere a smile 
was seen or the sound of merriment was heard. 
Wo knew, too, how aheart at home would blocd 
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and break; how our lost shipmate’s poor moth- 
er, watchful, sleepless and anxious when the 
winds whistled only too rudely round her quiet 
little cottage, would suffer inexpressible agony 
when, instead of the longed-for darling sailor- 
boy, came the cruel story of his death. 


—o—____ 


THE POETS WHO “LISPED IN 
NUMBERS.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his “Lives of the Po- 
ets,” remarks that Cowley, Milton and Pope 
“lisped in numbers.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that not only 
these, but that nearly all of the classical English 
poets gave evidence of their inspiration at a vory 
early age. The Attic bees swarmed about their 
cradles as around Pindar’s, of old. 

Abraham Cowley, an affected but once ad- 
mired writer of verse, begun his literary life at 
the age of ten, producing a poem with the high- 
sounding title of “The Tragical History of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe.” At the age of twelve he 
wrote a poem under a title as ambitious,—‘“Con- 
stantia and Philetus.” At fifteen, he published 
a volume of poctry which he dedicated to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The child-wonder blazed for 
atime, “the comet of a season.” Only book- 
worms read his poetry now. Even Pope, long, 
long ago, wrote: 


“Who now reads Cowley? . . . 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindarle art. 
But otill 1 love the language of his heart.” 


Perhaps some reader of the Companion may 
like to know how well Cowley could write in his 
boyhood, and would like to take the scent of his 
“Early Blossoms,’ that still delisht those who 
wander back to the literary fields of the past. 
The following noble lines were written by him 
when he was about fifteen years of age: 


“Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 
For he who runs it well twice runs his race. 
‘And in this true delight,— 

These unbought sports, that happy state, 

L would not fear nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say, each night, 
‘To-morrow let’my sun his beams display, 
Orin clouds hide them; I havelived to day.” 


Milton wrote clegant Latin poetry in child- 
hood, and he became so enamored of classical 
lore, that at the age of twelve, he was accus- 
tomed to pore over his books until midnight. 

Pope used to say that he could not remember 
the time when he did not “make verses.” He 
composed his fine “Ode on Solitude,” at the age 
of twelve, and he produced very skilful transla- 
tions in boyhood. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, according to Boswell, 
gave evidence of genius in childhood. When he 
was four years of age, his pent-up inspirations 
blazed forth in the following stanza on a certain 
defunct duckling, the eleventh of a brood: 


“Here Hes good Master Duck, 
‘Whom Samuel Johnson trod’on. 
Ifhe had lived, 'twould been good luck, 
For then we'd had an odd one,” 


The Attic bees evidently “swarmed about his 
mouth,” and, we are sorry to add, “attic” bees 
swarmed about the good doctor during the great- 
er portion of his life. 

Byron wrote some charming lyrics in his boy- 
hood, unfolding, with wonderful skill, the ten- 
der and susceptible feclings of youth. Shelley 
was a poct by naturc—a dreamy, solitary child. 
His leisure was devoted to his books, to abstrac- 
tions and flights of fancy, and, at such hours, 
he’ became unconscious of outward sccnes and 
circumstances, and seemed, to live alone in an 
ideal world of his own. We are told that it was 
often difficult to break the spell of the young 
poet’s waking dreams, and that when tlie spell 
was broken, and the airy fabric in his imagina- 
tion dissolved, his eyes would flush, Ins lips 
quiver, and his voice tremble, and that he would 
utter expressions that seemed like the language 
of invisible spheres of beauty and song. 

Theearly zenius of Chatterton resembled Shel- 
ley’s. He used to wander in childhood among 
the vaulted tom's and storied marbles in the 
grand old church of St. Mary Redcliffe, on the 
Avon, and dream of the past as it never existed, 
and of the future as it never would be. Te de- 
yoted his pocket money to books, and at the age 
of eleven fc had read some seventy volumes of 
notable works, principally of theology and his- 
tory. He used to spend his holidays alone, 
locked in his room, indulging in poetic reveric, 
and breathing out his glowing thoughts in 
sweetly flowing rlythms and musical rhymes. 

But both Shelley and Chatterton had un- 
healthy minds, both became infidels, and both 
gave evidence of insanity. Shelley perished mis- 
erably at an early age, and Chatterton put a pe- 
riod to his life at the age of seventeen. 

We can find little worthy of imitation in the 
youthful habits of these valucless pocts. It is 
not dreaming, but manly action that ennobles 
young minds and makes them a blessing to the 
world, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 1 playless day- 
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dreamer in boyhood, and before he arrived at 
the age of fifteen, he had read throu:th all of the 
volumes in a London circulating library, and 
had acquired a very extensive knowledge of the 
works of the ancient classical poets. Charles 
Lamb speaks of him as “the inspired charity 
boy, to whom the casual passer through the 
cloisters listened, entranced with admiration, as 
he unfolded, in deep and sweet intonations, the 
mysteries of Gamblichus or Plotinus, or recited 
the Greek of Homer or Pindar.” 

Cowper wrote well at an carly age, and Rob- 
ert Southey wrote many poems before he was 
fourteen, which he destroyed. 

Dr. Watts commenced the study of Latin at 
the age of four, and he composed poetry ata 
tender age, for which his father gave him a 
whipping. He tells us that he wrote verses from 
the age of fifteen to fifty. 

Bishop Heber, the author of the well known 
missionary hymn, “From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” and of the Christmas carol, ‘Hail the blest 
morn when the Great Mediator,” translated 
Phedrus at the age of seven, which is by far 
the most wonderful cxample of precocity that 
we ever met in the life of any author. 

Among Auncrican poets, Bryant is the most 
noticeable for carly attainments. He wrote poe- 
try for the local papers at the ageof ten. At 
the age of fourteen he collected and published a 
volume of pocms, and at the age of nineteen he 
produced ‘‘Thanatopsis,” perhaps the most fin- 
ished and enduring composition of his pen. 

Longfellow wrote some very fine poems in his 
early years, among them “The Hymn of the Mo- 
ravian Nuns,” and ‘Sunrise on the Hills.’ Ed- 
ward Everett entered the university at the age 
of thirteen, and, while an undergraduate, con- 
ducted a literary periodical, for which he pre- 
pared some contributions of remarkable finish 
and beauty. 

Wonderful as are these data, they are equalled 
by instances of precocity in the lives of English 
female writers. At some other date we will tell 
you something of these charming poct children. 


—__+o+—____ 


THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. 

Though it is more than five years to the time 
of the occurrence of the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, measures 
have been commenced for the proper observance 
of the day. A bill has passed the United States 
Ilouse of Representatives, to hold an Interna- 
tional Exhibition on the Fuurth of July, 1876, at 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, it will be recollected, was the 
scene of some of the most important of the civil 
events of the American Revolution, at the head 
of which must ever stand the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, on the Fourth of 
July, 1776. At that time it was the greatest 
place in British North America, and, with the 
exception of a few cities in Spanish America, it 
was the greateston the American continent. 
Mexico and Lima, and perhaps the Havana, 
were, we belicve, the only larger towns a century 
ago, and Philadelphia has left them all far be 
hind. 

New York, which now leads all our cities, was 
not of so much importance as Philadelphia in 
those days. Besides, the latter was then the 
most central of all our cities. Both Southern 
men and Northern men could reach it casier than 
any other large town—hut it was a long journey 
for Boston men to make, and also for Charleston 
juen. But they got there, and they did a great 
work after they got there. 

During a great part of the Revolution, Phila 
delphia was in fact, thouzh notin terms, the cap- 
ital of thenewnation. The Enzlish took it, after 
the defeat of our army at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, in September, 1777. They held it till June, 
1778, when they were forced to return to New 
York, because they were afraid the Comte 
d’Fstaign’s ficet, from France, would block 
them in by sea, while Washington’s army 
would assail them by land, and so they would 
be in great danger of destruction. Indeed, had 
not the French fleet been delayed by adverse 
winds, they would have been caught in a trap, 
and Yorktown would have been anticipated at 
Philadelphia by more than three years. 

During the greater part of the administrations 
of President Washington and of President John 
Adams, Philadelphia was the capital of the Unit- 
ed States under the present syst:m of govern- 
ment. It should have so remained. The erca- 
tion of Washinzton as the capital was unfortu- 
nate. It helped lead to secession, and doubled 
the difficulties of the civil v The fact that 
Washington is our capital caused, at the least, 
the death of two hundred thousand men, and 
added millions of dollars to our national debt. 

As Philadelphia had the goud fortume to be the 
birthpli of the nation, and to be closely con- 
verncd with the great movements of our carly 


















history, we think Congress has done well in seek- 
ing to promote the celebration there of the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the leading event of our 
history, which is also one of the greatest events 
of all history. But it should do more than it 
has done. It should make handsome appropri- 
ations to pay the cost of a celebration that 
shall be worthy of tho event, of the place, and of 
the nation. 

Five years and five months in which to pre- 
pare for the International Exhibition do not af- 
ford more than time enough for adequate prepa- 
ration, considering how much is to be done, and 
how large and how various must be the labor in- 
volved. Philadelphia will do justice to. the 
country, to the occasion arfa to herself, beyond 
doubt,—but it will require years of work to 
prevent failure; and she does not mean to fail. 
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THE PRAYER-SEEKER. 


Along the aisle where prayer was made, 

A woman, all in black arrayed, 

Close-veiled, between the kneeling host, 

With gliding motion of a ghost, 

Passed to the desk and nid thereon 

Ascroll, which bore these words alone: 
Pray for me! 


Back from the place of worshipping 

She glided like a guilty thing: 

The rustle of her draperies, stirred 

By hurrying feet, alone was heard 

While, full of awe, the preacher read, 
Pray for me! 


Back to the night from whence she came, 
To unimagined grief or shame! 
Across the threshold of that door 
None knew the burden that she bore; 
‘Alone she left the written scroll, 
‘The legend of a troubled soul,— 

Pray for me! 


Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin! 
Thou leav‘st common need within; 
Each bears, like thee, some nameless weight, 
Some misery inarticulate, 
Some secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all unsaid, 

‘Pray for us! 


Pass or! The type of all thou art. 

Sad witness to the common heart! 

With face in veil and seal on lip, 

In mute and strange companionship, 

Like thee we wander to and fro, 

Dumbly imploring. ax as we g0,— 
Pray for us! 


Ah, who shall pray, since he who pleads 
Our want perchance hath greater needs? 
Yet they who make their loss the gain 
Of others shall not ask in vain, 
And Heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
Of love from lips of self-despair: 

Pray for us! 


He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 

The mystery of another's breast. 

Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o'erflow, 
Or heads are white, thou néed’st not know. 
Enough to note by many a sign 

That every heart hath needs like thine. 

Pray for us! 
J. G. Wiirrize, 


ee 


AMERICAN TERRITORY AND AMERI- 
Cc. TERRITORIES. 

The word territory has more than one mean- 
ing for Americans, besides the gencral meaning 
thut it has for all who use the English tongue. 

The word territory is from the Litin territori- 
um, which is from terra, that is, earth. Terra, 
or Tellus, the same with Ops and Rhea, was the 
classic personification of the earth, — Mother 
Earth, as we call her, who at last kindly receives 
us all into her benevolent bosom. 

With slight variations the word belongs to all 
languages, or they have its equivalent. But it 
is used variously im our language, there being, 
to apply a French form of speech, territory and 
territory. 

For example, there is the territory of Boston. 
Such territory means all the land that lies with- 
in the bounds, or belongs to the jurisdiction of 
the city of Boston. Tho eity of Roxbury, a few 
years since, formed the territory of Roxbury,— 
but when Roxbury was annexed to Boston, that 
place became part of the territory of Boston, in 
the generally used sense of the word, which siz- 
nifies the land possessions of the community 
spoken of or alluded to. 

Apply this to the American nation, and we 
have the entire country to which we belong, and 
which belongs to us. The American territory— 
or the territory of the United States—stretches 
from the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to the Pa- 
cific Occan on the west; and it embraces every 
acre and every inch of land over which we hold 
sway,—whether it be included in a State, or 
form part of a Territory,—whcther it lies in 
Maine, or in Alaska, 

Another meaning of the word relates to the 
distant possessions of a country. Thus, Algeria 
is French territory in Northern Africa. The isl- 
ands of Cuba and Porto Rico make Spanish ter- 
ritory in Americ; and the Philippine Islands 
form yet more remote Spanish territory. 

All these islands are territorics of Spain, just 
as Australia is English territory,—and just as 
San Dominzo would hecome territory of the 
United States, should President Grant carry out 
his plan to acquire that country. Spanish terri- 
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tory means Old Spain, or the country of the 
Spaniards; but Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are territories of Spain, or Spanish territo- 
Ties. 

But there is a third American use of the word, 
which we belicve to be local, (that is, it belongs 
to “the American lnn- guage,” as the lute Czar 
Nicholas used to call it,) and wo know it is not in 
common use elsewhere. Indeed, it could have 
originated nowhere else, as it is one of the many 
outgrowths of our political modes of life. 

We allude to the usc of the word in connection 
with somo spccific, definite and universally rec- 
ognized community; as, Washington Territory, 
or the Territory of Washington; Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, or the Territory of Wyoming; Utah Ter- 
ritory, or the Territory of Utah. 

These American territorics have grown out of 
our system, and are results of American ideas 
and practices,—the idea and practice in this in- 
stance being, that a country that is necessarily 
dependent should be as little dependent as pos- 
sible; and that while thus dependent it should 
be steadily training for independence. The 
American Territory is the dependent child,—the 
Amcrican State is the independent man; but the 
child even is free. 

That the word Territory is thus used is acci- 
dental, for it was originally used here in the old 
sense, and convenience dictated the additional 
meaning of the word, as applied to a particular 
community in this country. 

In onr second paper we shall endeavor to ex- 
plain what sort of a community is an American 
Territory. 


—_+o—___—_ 


A ROBBERY. 

The spring of the year 186- was remarkable at 
Rome for the great number of robberies commit- 
ted by the natives upon unsuspecting travellers. 
No place of resort had proved more favorable to 
the robbers than that most noble of all the 
ruincd monuments of ancient time—the world- 
famed Colosseum. 

Parties visiting it by day and by night, were 
relieved of their purses, watches and other orna- 
ments, by the quick-witted, light-fingered Ital- 
ians, who looked upon all foreigners as their fair 
game. : 

My friend, Mr. Antony Cox, had not been left 
in ignorance of the danger of robbers, but he did. 
not chovse on that account to foreso the pleas- 
ure of a visit to the Colosseum by moonlight. 

He determined, however, to keep a sharp look- 
out when he should arrive at the ruins, and 
also to resist any attempt to rob him. This, he 
thought, would be easy enough, as on that night 
the moon was only just past her full. 

At ten o’clock P. M. he found himself there 
in full enjoyment of the wonderful scene. The 
bright moonlight striking the old stone walls, 
illuminated the greater partof the building, and 
threw a melancholy pallor on the faces of the 
people assembted there. 

Mr. Cox had been standing leaning against 
the intcrior wall, near the cnffance of the arena, 
when he was rudely jostled by a man dressed as 
a pricst, who, after almost tumbling over him, 
hurried on without apology. 

Cox instinctively clapped his hand upon his 
waistcont pocket. Watch and chain were both 
gone! To dart after the supposed priest and to 
collar him was the work of an instant. 

“Rendez-moi ma montre,” (he could speak no 
Italian), “or it will be the worse for you.” 

“Non parlo Inylese,” said the priest, affecting 
entiro innocence, and apparently in great fear. 

My friend was furious. ‘Give me back my 
watch!” pointing to his pocket, and shaking the 
priest violently all the while. 

Whereupon, from beneath his cloak, the mis- 
erable ruffian produced watch and chain. 

Mr. Cox inflicted a final shake, pocketed the 
watch, buttoned his coat tightly over it, and hur- 
Tied away from the Colosscum with greatly ruf- 
fled feelings, and making many good resolutions 
never again to expose himself to be prasticed 
upon by such a nation of thieves. 

He gained his hotel without further adventure, 
took his key from the porter, ran up innumer- 
able stairs to his bedovom, unlocked his door— 
Goodness! What lay conspicuous on his dress- 
ing-table? A watch and chain! Whose watch 
and chain? Canitbe? ¥es! Surely no other! 
His own! 

Then what or whose has he got now in his 
pocket? That priest’s. Out with it. Look at it. 
He has robbed the priest. . 

The man, in fear of his life, has given him up 
his own property. He is probably at this mo- 
ment lodging an information against him. The 
police are, perhaps,.on his track! To rob a 
priest in this priest-governed city! “Twelve 
thousand monks and priests in Rome alone,” 
ringsin his ears. This fact had been casually 
mentioned at the table d’hote that very evening. 

What shall he.dol Shall he try te escape at 
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once from Rome? But there are his things to 
be packed, his hotel bill to settle, his passport to 
be vised. % 

No, he will be brave; he will go to the police, 
restore the watch, tell his story, and trust to 
Providence. 

He confides his grief to the master of the ho- 
tel, who is a good-natured Frenchman, speaking 
every language under the san: indifferently well. 
He promises his help, gocs with him to the au- 
thorities, and enables him to make a satisfactory 
apology for his unintentional raid on a member 
of the church. Mr. Cox was fortunately for- 
given, and thankfully left the world-renowned 
city, as soon as he could pack his trank. 

—_—_+or—___— 
STRANGE STORY. 

The following, asa curiosity of narrative, shows 
how much romance there may be in reality, and 
as a practical curiosity, testifies how much more 
a working woman can carn in America than a 
working man can in France. The extract is 
from Hamerton’s book, “The Unknown River.” 
He says: 

“[ was greatly astonished at the litue hamlct, 
to hear a man of saddened aspect speak of Bos- 
ton. 

“What Boston? I asked, wondering how ho 
should know of any Boston unless there were 
such a place quite near to him in France. 

“Jt is of Boston in the United States of Amer- 
ica that I am speaking, sir,’ answered the man 
of the sad countenance, astonishing me more 
and more, for what French peasant knows that 
the United States exist, or the Atlantic Ocean 
either? So then he told me his tale, and I repeat 
it here for the reader: 

“It is simple and short enough. He and his 
wife were very poor indecd, almost destitute, and 
so, though they loved each other much, she went. 
out 88 a nurse in Paris. There she entered the 
service of some rich Americans, who, when they 
returned to their own country, offered her terms 
so tempting that she crossed the Atlantic. 

“Year after year she sent her earnings to her 
husband, and year after year he laid by the hard- 
won gold, until there was cnough of it to buy 
the cottaxe he lived in, and a little field or two, 
cnough to keep them in independence all their 
lives. 

“He took me into the cottage, and showed me 
his wife’s portrait (blessings on photography, 
that enables a poor man to have a portrait of the 
absent or the deal) and kissed it tenderly in my 
presence, and said how hard the long separation 
was, and how he looked for her return. 

“As he said this the tcars ran down his cheeks, 
and he showed me the bright, good walnut fur- 
niture in the cottage, and the fields by the river- 
side, and said that all this comfort was her do- 
ing, all this wealth her winning. She had 
learned to write on purpose that she might write 
to hin, and month after month her kindly letters 
came, cheering him under the trial of her long 
absence. 

“It was four years since she had left the cot- 
tage, and for these four lonely years the father 
had been like a widower, and the children had 
grown around him. And now the months went 
even more and more slowly, as it seemed, when 
le wanted them to go faster, for this very au- 

* tumn she was to sail and come to enjoy the peace 
she had created. May the ship that brings her 
paddle prosperously across the wide Auantic, 
and the good woman find her way in safety to 
her own cottage, and to tho loyal heart that 
ycarns and waits for her go wearily: 

«Fair stands her cottage in its place, 
Where yon broad water sweetly glides; 


It sees itself from thatch to base, 
Dream in the sliding tides.’ ”” 


ie eee 
PROUD OF HIS INDIAN BLOOD. 
The peculiarities of the cclebraled John Ran- 
dolph, of Roan ke, have heen the theme of many 
a sparkling anecdote. Prof. Parsons, of Read- 
ing, Pa., in a letter to the Northern Christian 
Advocate, says of him: 


There is no doubt but that he was descended 
from Pocahontas. He was proud of this. No 
stran:er could be in his company one hour and 
remain ignorant of it. He was sure to bring it 
in in conversation some way. He felt that 
Powhattan was lord of all Virginia, and when 
hedivd he left his legal rights to his daughter, 
and when she diced they descended to him, and 
he was king of the whole lund. 

There was a “screw loose” somewhere in his 
metal composition. 80 long ago as when the 
first steamboat was put upon the Iudson, there 
was not business enouzh o keep it employed 
day, so frequently it would take excursion 
parties up the river. On one occasion quite a 
large party were on board, among them Ran- 
dolph and a Mr. Schuyler, who was a very mod- 
est, shy man, respected by all. While the boat 
wis going on its way, Randolph started up, went 
a f-w paces from a party of ladies, and shouted. 
out,— 

“Mr Schuyler! Mr. Schuyler! will you dg me 


the favor to come here 















mee Schuyler left the party and approached 
im. 

“Mr. Schuyler, look here””—placing his hand 
on his ear. “What do you see?” 

“Nothing,” replicd Schuyler. 

“Look at that ear—what do you sco?” 

“Simply an ear.” 

“Don’t you see Pocahontas there?” 

In order for Schuyler to get away, he finally 
said, “I think I do sec a little of it.”” 

Mr. Schuyler related this to Parsons. It is be- 
lieved that the aboriginal descendants of the 
country Icft a peculiar mark upon the lobe of the 
ear, which always marked such persons. 


——_+o+—___ 
SPECIAL OFFERS. 


A Three Dollar Picture for One New sub- 
scriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chrono—TuE Docror. The size 
of the Picture is cight and one-half by cleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sittiny-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able ta offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Alimost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so finc a gift. 
Postage cight cents. 


A Photograph Album for One New Sub- 
‘ scriber. 

This is a very neat album. It will hold rirry 
PICTURES—has gilt edged leaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made. Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in the stores is $1 00. 
This is a pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
one new name. Postage ten cents. 

———+r—_—_—_ 
THE CHINESE IN NORTH ADAMS. 

It will not be hard work to make Chinese emi- 
grants good Amcrican citizens, if they all do as 
well as the colony of shoemakers in North Ad- 
ams. A correspondent of Appletons’ Journal 
says: 

This brings me to say that one of the most 
surprising thinys about the Chinese colony in 
North Adams is the little stress laid upon the 
observance of heathenism, which we had been 
led to suppose would be adhered to to the last. 
There has been no appearance of idolatry ex- 
cept that a few weeks avo the Chinese foreman 
announced to the manufacturer that seven of 
the boys would like to quit work the next day, 
ie pets, the full of the moon, and a day of wor- 
ship. 

‘But the majority on the other side carried the 
day for work, and Charlic made some pithy re- 
marks to the faithful few which deserve to bo 
recorded. 

“Boys,” said he, “you no swear, no steal, tell 
no lies, be good; all much better than worship 
the moon.” 

Meanwhile, a goodly number of the Chinese 
attend, every Sunday, the services of the Mctho- 
dist and Baptist churches; special classes of 
them have been formed in the Sunday schvols, 
and evcry Sunday at dusk the whole company 
is taught by volunteer instruction from the dif- 
ferent religious socictics. 

I do not learn that any of the pupils have 
made special advances toward any particular 
sect. 

They have made govd use of their time in ac- 
quiring the English language, committing to 
memory, with surprising speed, the mottoes and 
texts upon placards huny up in their room for 
their instruction by the Sunday school people, 
spending money for school books, and learning 
to read the language as fast or faster than they 
learn to speak it. 

They strive to Jearn the ton:ue in its purity, 
and disdain “pizeon Envlish.”” In the one great 
principle of charity they scem qualified to set an 
example rather than to follow one. They have 
combined to support one of their comrades who 
is incurably sick, and confined to his bunk. 
They have given lavishly to beggars asking alms 
beneath their windows, 

“You mustn’t let the boys give away all their 
money,” said somebody to Charlie, in the way 
of caution, 

“That no loss,” he replied. ‘No ood refuse 
to give poor people. e do not suffer by that.”’ 
And more surprising than all was the conduct 
of the “heathen Chinee,” when a contribution- 
box for foreign missions, desizned expressly for 
the children’s pennies, was passed around the 
Sunday school. He placidly dropped in a dol- 
lar, and thrifty Berkshire holds up its hands in 
amazement. 

—_———_+o»—___ 


DEATH OF A NOBLE BOY. 

The following may remind our readers of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poem on the “Death of Prince Wil- 
liam,” of England, who was drowned while re- 
turning in a boat for his sister after he had es- 
caped from a wreck : a 

Two boys, Willie and Allio Merriam, went 
skatin-s at Fulton, Oswe.o Ov., on Saturday, and 
broke through the Their comrades fastened 
thelr tippets tozetber, and threw one end so that 
Wikic could reach it, and he was hauled out up» 




















{on the ice. Just then came a cry from his broth- 
jer, who had already sunk twice, “O, boys, do 
not let me drown.” Willie gave one slance, 
and with the words, “I cannot let my brother 
perish,” plunged in to the rescue, and both sunk 
to rise no more alive. The bodies of the two 
brothers were found, clasped in each other’s 
arms. * 
Be eee 
COULDN’T REMEMBER HIS QUES- 
TION. 

Don Piatt, the popular magazinist, alluding 
to a recent ride on the railroad, rather disre- 
spectfally describes ono of those fidgetty, weak- 
minded old-peoplo whe sometimes try severely 
the goed temper of the most courteous conduct- 
ors on the cars: 


A venerable old fellow, endowed by a mysteri- 
ous Providence with human activity, caught the 
conductor by the coat tail, and wanted to know 
if the train stopped for dinner at Chillicothe. 

“Yes, sir, we dine at Chillicothe,” shouted the 
conductor in the decaf car of the old gent. One 
would suppose that this was enough, but the 
good old fellow wanted more information, and 
the next time the conductor passed he grabbed 
him again, 

“Young man,” he cried, working his nose and 
chin, “you said just now that we stopped at Chil- 
licothe for dinner; now I want to ask you a 
question.” 

“Well, sir, what is it?” 

“You sce [have not been on a railroad for a 
long time—and you sce I have lost all my teeth 
since then-and { want to ask you a question.” 

Well, sir, whht is it?” 

“Dear me, dear me, I believe I have forgotten 
it—you sce that my memory is very bad—I can’t 
recollect the smallest thing; why, I can’t recol- 
lect the names of my children; dear me, dear 
me, what was it?” 

“Sort of dinner you'll get?” 

“No, it wasn’t that.” 

“Any thing about the down train?” 

“No, no, I don’t care a straw for any train but 
this train, you see’— 

The whistle called the conductor away. Half 
an hour after the man captured again the pa- 
‘tient conductor, 

“y say, young man, I remember that ques- 





“Yes, indeed; what is it?” 

“How long do we stay for dinner?” 

The last [saw of the old gentleman the pa- 
tient condactor was helping him into the bosom 
of his loving family at a way station. 

Doubtless he found time to eat dinner then, 
and we hope the poor old man didn’t “have to 
let the hoc-cake be,” because he “hadn’t no tecth 
for to cat” it.” 

or -- 
> 
PLEASANT MUSICAL ITEMS. 

Parepa has been shipped—not in the “Bluc- 
nose” sense or in the Yankee sense—but in a 
way purely-complimentary : 

Madame Parepa was recently surprised and 
naturally gratified by the receipt of the follow- 
ing note, subscribed by a firm of ship-brokers in 
New York : “Dear Madam,—We havebeen called 
upon to give a nume to a vessel, and not having 
time to obtain your consent, have taken the lib- 
erty of calling her the ‘Parepa’—trusting that 
the name so honored and beloved in America 
may be to the Parepa a token of the success 
which it represents.”’ 

Tho great Norwegian magician has “hung up 
his fiddle and his bow,” and gone to writing 
their obituary—if we may judge from the title of 
his work. An exchange says: 














Ole Bull is not at present giving concerts, his 
time being absorbed in writin a book, which he 
js to entitle, “The Sout of the Violin.” It is said 
to contain ideas as fantastic and charming as 
are many of his musical cfforts. 


And the “Swedish lark” is still making friends. 
Who can wonder, for this is the beautiful way 
she does it: 


Christina Nilsson gave a concert in an Illinois 
village, on Christmas day, devoting the proceeds 
to the erection of a church for the uses of a col- 
ony of her countrymen. ‘The Swedes were too 
poor to buy tickets, and she gave them a special 
concert afterward. ‘The people crowded around 
her at its close, and greeted her in her native 
tongue. She knelt on the plain board floor and 
kissed all the children, and greeted, among oth- 
ers, a Swedish woman who came forward with a 
tremble on her lips, for she had been a playmate 
of Christina twenty years azo, in Smoland, 
where they bore fayots tozether from the wood. 

—_+or—__— 
KING MONGKUT'’S FAREWELL, 

The King of Siam treated a lady, who was his 
children’s ‘English governess,”’ rather shabbily 
during the four years of her residence at his 
court, but when, after six months of refusal to 
grant her leave of absence to recruit her broken 
heaith, he at last gnvo Ins consent, he paid her 
the following awkward tribute: 


Mam! you much beloved by ourcommon pco- 
ple, and all inhabitants of palace and royal chil- 
dren. Every one is in affliction of your depar- 
ture; and even that opium-cating secretary, 
P’hra Aleck is very low down in his heart be- 
cause you will go. It shall be because you must 
be a xood and true lady. Tam often angry on 
you, and Jose my temper, though I have large 
respect for you. But, nevertheless, you ourht 
to know you are difficult womun, and more difil- 
cult than yen ity. But vou will forzet and 























come back to my service; for IL have more conti: 


dcnee on you every day, Goodby, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
Tam composed of 19 letters.. My 8, i9, 6, 11, 12 is 
atree; my 1, 17,3915, 10 is an animal; my 18, 14, 5, 7, 
9 we learn to do at schoo); my 12, 13, 1 





2. 
CROS88-WORD ENIGMA. 


My rst isin cat, but not in mouse, 

My ‘second is in church, but not in house; 
My third is in tear, but not in peel, 

My fourth {s in rob, but not in steal: 
My Ji//h is in wise, but not in fool, 

My sizth is in thread, but not in spool. 


My whole is a country far away. Vuioan. 





Havre. 





CHARADE. 


My first is a method of speech I condemn, 
Tis actions few calmly can stand; 

I’m §xed aboard ships, both astern and astem, 
And I also encompass dry land, 


My second is seen in the ship’s onward course, 
n the passage from country to town; 
Or the method by which we our actions enforce, 
And I turn either upwards or down. 


My whole is In every land to be eeen, 
Bubserving all stations and ranks; 

Worked sonivtimes by horses, by wind, or by steam, 
Though put out I play terrible pranks. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROBTIO. 


My initials and jinals are two fruits. 
. A fruit. 
A girl's name. 
Beton, ing to a nose, 
A beheaded bark. 
bian, 


GM. Me 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. An Aral 
6. 

i. 

8. 

9. 


ce 








WORD SQUARE. 


1. Money. 

2. A name. 

8. Frozen rain. 

4. A bird of prey. 


8. 

If a hungry boy goes home from school, 
His he well crammed with many a rule, 
My fr will afford him a pleasant sight, 
And make his mouth water with delight. 
If he tinds my whole has a very nice taste, 
He will eat me entirely, and leave none to waste; 
But if like brick should turn out my second, 
The warmth of his anger's not easily reckoned. 

UNCLE STEPHEN, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mill-i-cent. 2. Cur-few. 

8. “Be honest, be industrious, be duteous, be virta- 
ous. [Kee on nest, bee in dust rears, bead ewe tears, 
beaver chewers.] 

. Wolverhampton. 

6. Falls of Niagara. 

6. Duty, Abinadab, Veil, Ink, Dee. Davin. 
7. Target. 


* 








An UnrortounaTe Epitor.—An Arkansas 
editor, who is either very fond of a joke, or has 
had a sad experience of the responsibilities of his 
position, lately issued “the paper ’ without ediz 
torial matter, but with a paragraph at the head 
of the celamn in which he Yodfared that the 
wives of his subserfiera had 80 occupled ils ate 
tention in calling to show their babies, that he 
had had no time to attend.to any thing elec, 


dy ; hole iy the name of a popular writer. 
of the body ; my w! ole is pop 5 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





FROZEN. 


Ve make the following extract from the thrilling 
plece composed by the poct, Mr. Young Eastman, 
some years ago, on an actual occurrence in Vermont» 
during a terribly coid snow storm: 


The plight sets in on,a world of snow, 
While the air grows sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar of the fearful blow 
; . Is heard on the distant hill; 
And the Norther, see! on the mountain peak, 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek! 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow; 
He shouts on the plains, Ho-ho! ho-ho! 
And howls with a savage trill. 


Buch s night as this to be found abroad, 

} In the drifts and the freezing air! 

Sits a shivering dog, In the field, by the road, 

) With the snow in his shaggy hair. 

He shuts his eyes to the wind and growls; 

He lifts his head and moans and howls; 

Then crouching low, from the cutting sleet, 

Hig nose fs pressed on his quivering feet,— 
Pray what does the dog do there? 


A farmer came from tho village plain, 
But he lost the travelled wa: 

And for hours he trod with might and main 
A path for his horse and sicigt. 

But colder still the cold Aine bleak: 

‘And deeper still the deep drifts grew, 

And his mare, a beaatiful Morgan brown, 

At last in her strugg-es foundered down, 
Where a log in a hollow lay. 





In vain, with a ncigh and a frenzied snort, 
She plunged in the drif.ing snow, 
White her master urged till his breath grew short, 
With a word aud a gentle blow. 
But the snow was deep and the tugs were tight; 
His hands were numb and had lost their might; 
So he wallowed back to his half-tilled sleigh, 
And strove to shelter himself till day, 
With his coat and the buftulo. 


He has given the last faint jerk of the rein, 
‘To rouse up his dying steed; 

And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain 
For he'p in his master's necd. 

For a while he strives with a wistful cry, 

To catch a glance from his drowsy eye, 

And wags his tail if the rude winds flap 

Tho skirt of the buialo over his lap, 
And whines when he takes no heed. 


The wind goes down and the storm is o’er— 
"Tis the hour of mfdiught, past, 
‘The old trees writhe aud bend no more 
In the whirl of the rushing blast. 
‘The silent moon, with her peaceful Hight, 
Looks down on the hills wi.h snow all white, 
‘Aud the giant shadow of Camel's Hump, 
The blasted pine aud the ghostly stump, 
Afar on the plain are cast, 


But cold and dead, by the hidden log, 
Are they who came frum tie towu— 
The man in his sk igh, and his faithful dog, 
‘And his beautitul Morgan brown; 
In the white snow desert, far and grand, 
With his cap on his head and his rcins in bis hand, 
The dog, wih his nose on his master’s feet, 
And the mare, hulf seen through the crusted sleet, 
Where she lay when she floundered down. 





—+or—____ 
CAPT. GIRDLER AND HIS KEDGE. 


The main facts of the following most interest- 
ing story were published in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, in Boston, for April 20, 1848, and the 
names, dates of clearance, etc., were furnished 
from the records of the Boston Custom House, 
and, of course, may be relied on as correct. 

As an authentic narrative of a remarkable 
providence, the stury deserves republishing, even 
apart from its attractions as a thrilling record 
of adventure: 

“About fifty years azo, there lived in Marble- 
head, Mass., a God fearing sea-captain, named 
Richard Girdler, who sought to make his vessel 
a place of prayer, and who trusted in God amid 
the perils of the mighty deep. 

“One night he was‘called upon to take charge 
of the briz Farnsworth, which was laden and 
ly ng in the stream, all ready for voyage. 

“Having arranged matters with the owners, 
Capt. Girdler went on board the brig next morn- 
ing, and found every thing ready, with one ex- 
ecption. In his opinion, before starting on so 
long a voya.c, the vessel needed another hawser 
and a kedye, a small anchor, nut intended for se- 
curity from storm, but ysed in calm weather, to 
steady the vesscl, or by carryin; it off to a dis- 
tance in a boat, to ‘warp’ or move a ship to an- 
other position when wind and tide do not serve, 
He laid the matter before the owners, and re- 
ceived orders to procure a kedye, and go back to 
Marbichead and obtain a suitable hawser for it. 

“The kedye was easily found, but he could 
not get such a hawser as he wanted in all Mar- 
biehcad, and there was no ropewalk there long 
cnough to ‘lay’ or twist one, and the weather 
was too rainy to do it out of doors. But he 
would not ¢o without his hawser, and was final- 
ly obliged tu have it laid in two glats, or pieces, 
of sixty fathoms each, which, when joined to- 
gether, made a strony hawser of one hundred 
and twenty fathoms, or seven hundred and twen- 
ty fect in length. 

“Thus provided, the Farnsworth cleared from 
the port of Boston for Libcria, Oct. 8, 1826, and 
sailed on her destined voyage. During the pas- 
sace, the service of Goi was not furgotten; fam- 
ily worship was regularly maintained when the 
weather would permit; and all who could be 
spared from duty were invited to attend; though 
two of the erew, who were Roman Catholics, 
would not accept the invitation. 











“About the first of December, 1826, the Farns- 
worth reached the Bay of Gibraltar, and came to 
anchor, and remained there some days, with 
hundreds of other vessels that were moored in 
the bay. On the sixth of the month a. heavy 
gale burst upon them with tremendous power, 
and at eleven o’clock it blew a perfect hurricane. 
The Farnsworth parted her small bower, and be- 
gan to drift with the hurricane; soon her best 
bower followed, and away went the brig before 
the wind. 

“What now could be done? No skill could 
avail, no human arm could save them. 

“Shrinking from their awful doom, they raised 
their cries to God, and besought the captain to 
pray with them. On the very verse uf destruc- 
tion, they all kneeled upon the deck, while above 
the voice of deep calling unto deep, arose the 
captain’s cry to Him that was miglity to save. 
And he was heard. Ile who once slept in the 
hinder part of the vessel, and awoke to save His 
disciples from the yawning waves, had a care 
for this ship, where His Word was trusted and 
His name adored; and when they arose from 
their knees, they found, to their amazement, 
that their ship, which had been driven from her 
moovrinys when held by three anchors, was now 
heading towards the wind, and riding securely, 
held only by her little kedge—the smallest of the 
whole! 

“On cxamination afterwards it was found that 
the fluke of the instrument had cekight through 
the ring of a huge old sunken anchor, probably 
lost from some vessel during the bombardment 
of Gibraltar by a Spanish fleet in 1782, forty-four 
years before! 

“God knew all about it, and He knew just 
when to shift the wind to bring the kedge where 
the old anchor was, and to deliver them from 
death by the very means that seemed to portend 
a more swift destruction. 

“He would not suffer Capt. Girdler to go to sea 
without his kedge. A large anchor would not 
answer; it must be a little kedge, just larze 
enough to stealy a vessel while lying in the 
stream, and small enough so that the fluke of it 
would enter the ring of that old Spanish anchor; 
and it must be fastened to a new cable, strung 
enoush to hold the brig. 

“God hears prayer; and those sailors thought 
80; for the two who had refused to join in wor- 
ship at the family altar now refused no more, 
being convinced that God had heard and an- 
swered Capt. Girdler’s prayers.” — Northern 
Christian Advocate. 





+o 
A VIRGINIAN “LOVER’S LEAP.” 


Hardly a famous historic glen or wild scene of 
traditionary romance exists in the country but 
has a “lover’s Icap” in it. An interesting le; 
conneets itself with one of these poctic jumping- 
off places in the Old Dominion—a ‘‘chimney- 
shaped rock”’ rising over a frizhtful gorge known. 
as “the Tunnel.” We give the story in the lan- 
guage of a writer in the Virginia Tourist: 


In 179-, what is now called Rye Cove, a small 
seiticment near the Natural Tunnel, hemmed in 
by the mountains, was occupied by a fierce In- 
dian tribe, probably the Wyandots. 

Masoa, the daughter of the chief, was enam- 
ored of a young warrior of her tribe, and their 
trysting-plice was on the wild heihts that over- 
hang the subterranean passage of the mountain. 
Here it was her custom to gather Howers and to 
meet her lover, in the inspiration of the beautiful 
and solitary scene, 

But the old chief had other desizns for his 
dauzhter; he bad promised her in marriaze to 
the chict of a neighboring tribe, and, scrupulous 
as is the Indian in such affairs, he was relentless 
to the entreaties of his dau;hter, and angry 
when he discovered that her affections had been 
engaed by another, 

Ma-oa told her lover, in the accustomed place 
of their mecting, of the fate that hud been deter- 
mined for her. He advised, as the only means 
of averting their disappointment, thaton the day 
appointed for the neighboring chief to claim his 
bride, Masoa should escape, ascend the sharp, 
high rock, and there, with her lover, proclaim 
him as her choice to her father and to the party 
who would probably pursue her. The two were 
to threaten to cast themselves from the rock if 
eompassion was not had on thcir love and the 
maiden released by her father from his hateful 
compact. It was hoped that the prospect of a 
self-1 nt and so 














immolation so awful, so in: 
dreadful, might touch the heart of the old chief, 
and save Masva and her lover. 

The day came for the celebration of the mar- 
riaye which the father had desixned; the neigh- 
boring chicf who was to bear away the prize, at- 
tended with numerous followers. 

It was an occasion of barbaric splendor, to 
which all were invited; but Masoa was m: 
Search was made. Her romantic habit of 
ing the wild scene on the mountain was known, 
aud itis said that a little brother, who had fre- 
quently accompanied her there, now innocently 
directed the party of pursucr: 

These, to the number of several hundred, had 
sontelied through the cavernous recesses of the 
Tunnel. 

Assembled inthe amphitheatre below, which 
we have described, closely miugled in the ardor 





























of pursuit, an appalling sight fell on their up- 
lifted eyes—Masoa and her lover on the hizh 
stem of rock, his strong arm uplifted above the 
screen of woods in clear relief against the sky, 
and embracing it the affrighted but unshrinking 
maiden, who had ascended with him the awful 
altar of immolation. 

She had commenced to speak to the spectators 
below, and she was yet speaking loudly and ve- 
hemently, in the last eager hope of reconciliation 
with her father and of safety for her lover, when 
an arrow whizzed throuch the air. It had been 
struny by the jealous and disappointed chief be- 
low. 

A stream of blood gushed from the breast of 
the warrior—that breast from which she had 
separated herself but a little space to rise to the 
proclamation of her love; she was seen to clasp 
him in her arms, to look long and tenderly on 
his face, as if inquiring of the death that passed 
over and sealed it; and then, embracing him 
more tizhtly and uttering a wild, long shrick, 
she leaped down into the air, falling, a manzled 
corpse, on the rocks below, and bearing in her 
noe yet loosened arms the dead body of her 
lover. 

The scene is not yet ended; another death 
completes it. Even while Masoa leaped, her 
brother, exasperated, in the quick azony of his 
revenze has stridden behind the assassin chief 
and with one blow killed him, All three of the 
dead bodies are said to have fallen nearly to- 

ther, 

Such is “The Story of Masoa,’’—characteristic 
of the Indian nature. 














—_+o-—___ 
POOR, WITH $8,000,000 A YEAR. 


True riches do not consist in mere money, nor 
real poverty always in the want of it. Shake- 
spcare makes one of his kings say, with great 
truth and force: 

“We've nothing we can cell our own but death, 


And that small model of the barren earth 
Ww hich serves as paste and cover to our bones, 


Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood with 
solemn reverence. 


I live with bread like you, feel wants, taste grief, 
Need friends’”—— 


In a less serious strain an American writer, 
with small respect for royalty, relicves his mind 
concerning monarchs, whose abundance of mon- 
ey scems to increase their want: 


It is wonderful how some poor people live. 
For example, the Czar of Russia gets only $8,- 
250,000 per annum, or $25,000 perday. The F 
peror of Austria gets only$ 4,000,000 per annum‘ 
or $10,000 per day, and has to support himself 
and a sinall family on this pittance. King Wil- 
liam of Prussia, manages to keep up an appear- 
ence on $5,000,000 a year or $14,000 per day; 
but is, of course, forced to economize. Victor 
Emanuel, of impoverished Italy, is kept down 
on the miserable pittance of $2,400,000 per an- 
num, or a little less than $7,000 per day. Were 
it not that the climate of Italy is warm, enabling 
him to wear cotton clothes, he would have to 
call on the Pope for some of that dignitary's old 
coats. 

And then there is Queen Victoria,-who is ac- 
tually compelled to play Queen, on $2,200,000 
perannum. If her family expenses had not been 
cut down by the marriave of several of her 
daughters, what would become of her? 

Truly, it is wonderful how all these poor 
crowned heads manago to kecp body and soul 
toscther. . 











————_+o+—___ 
8ST. PAUL HAD TO MAKE A WORD, 


Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, remarking on the extent 
to which a nation’s character can be judged 
from its language, and picturing the evident 
moral degradation of people who, like the Chi- 
nese, have no settled word for God, and like 
some of the South Sea Islanders, know no term 
for “holiness, faith, veneration, conscience, truth, 
justice, love, mercy,” and the like, says: 

“Even the Greek, with all its wealth of words, 
had, as Wesley long ago observed, no term for 
the Christian virtue of humility, until the Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles framed one for it, and for this 
the moral poverty of the classic speech coim- 
pelled him to resort to the root conveying the 
idea not of sclf-abasement in the consciousness 
of utter unworthiness in the sight of a pure and 
holy Gud, but of positive debasement, meanness 
and miserableness of spirit.” The word thus al- 
luded to by Mr. Marsh is, I find, used four times 
by St. Panl— Acts 20: 19, where it is ren- 
dered “humility of mind:’ Phil. 2; 8, where it 
is given as “lowliness of mind;” Eph. 
where it is translated “lowliness,” and Col. 8 
where it is translated “humbleness of mind.”’ 


Tapcinophrosyne is the word, and from the 
way it looks here in Roman letters you must 
think that St. Paul had to go far to make it. 


















———+or 


A WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

While many brilliant women are exercising 
the feminine gift of talking about the rights of 
their sex, a sturdy emigrant has been doiny far 
better, and petting a recognition of her rizhts 
by the government, Anexchange tells the story: 

A few weeks avo a youns Welsh woman, Miss 
Owen Evans, applied at the oflice of the Clerk 
of the United States District Court in Helena, 
Montana, and declared her desire to take the nec 
essury steps to becume a citizen of the United 
States. When the clerk recovered from his as- 
tonishment, he studicd the naturalization laws, 














FEB. 2, 1871. 


and then announced to her that she had as full 
aright to become a citizen of the United States 
as if she were a man. 

She received her certificate, and then she did 
what no advocate of woman’s rights has been 
smart enourh to do, or recommend othcr women 
todo. She called upon the clerk to make out 
her declaratory statement under the pre-emption 
law of 160 acres of land in Deer Lode Valicy, 
the description of which she furnished. The 
statement was made out and forwarded, and: 
now stands on the records of the land office at 
Helena, as No. 1,000. This girl is building a 
house on the farm thus cheaply acquired, and is 
fencing it, and has on it already a considerable 
stock of horned and other cattle. 





——_+o—__—_. 


A FRENCH ROMANCE. 


The French are famous for romantic stories of 
women in high life, and Louise Muhlbach gives 
the following report of the carly life of the wife 
of Count Benedetti, who was the French minis- 
ter at the Prussian court at the beginning of the 
war: 


A very rich Greck merchant, resident in Alex- 
andria, had two blacs wives, whom he loved dear- 
ly, and for whose service he provided a large ret- 
inue of beautiful girls. One of his wives one 
day chanced to see acharming white girl, and 
is so pleased with her that she coaxed her hus- 
band into buying her, 

The beautiful slave beeame a confidential ser- 
vant and companion to her negro mistresses, and 
conducted herself toward them in such a saga- 
cious manner that she became indispensable to 
them. She sang to them, and gossipped, and 
frolicked so gracefully that ennut banished 
completely. She won their affections, and 
throuzh them also the affection of her master, 
the venerable Greek merchant. 

But the black wives suddenly fell sick one 
day, and before nizhtfall they were both dead. 
Their disease was known to nobody, and they 
were hastily buried. The beautiful young slave, 
who had not left their side for a moment during 
the few hours of their illness, seemed inconsola- 
ble. She did her best, however, to assuage the 
grief of the ancient merchant, and in this way 
so endeared herself to him that he adopted her 
as his child and heir, since he was too old to 
marry her. 

In course of time the vencrable sage rejoined 
his swarthy wives in the other world, and the 
fortunate nymph came into possession of his 
millions. At this staze of her existence Count 
Benedetti, who was then only a penniless attache 
to the French consulate in Alexandria, offered 
her his hand and heart, and having married her, 
with the aid of her wealth cut for himselt' a ro 
tofame. In this way she who was once a slave 
to slaves, became a star in the circles of the 
French world of fashion. 
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NOBLE. 


There are many brave-hearted men whose 
names are never known to fame, but whose 
quict heroism is more worthy of mention than 
scores of more public deeds of daring which 
readily win praise and renown, Sometimes in- 
stances of self-sacrifice in private soldiers come 
to lixht which are truly noble, 

During the siee of Metz the supply of chloro- 
form in the hands of the medical oflicers became 
very limited. After one of the sortics a soldier 
was brought to the hospital with his hand 
smashed by a shell. Examination showed that 
some of the shattered bones must be removed. 
The soldier asked to be made insensible during 
the operation. 

“T have been suffering terribly for the last two 
hours,” said he, “and I do not believe that I 
could support any further pain,” 

The surgeon was silent. It avery painful 

ration, but the chloroform was almost cone. 
Noticing that the surzcon did not reply, after a 
short pause the soldier inquired,— 

“Is the stuff that makes one sleep getting 
short?” 

“Terribly short,” the surgeon said; ‘it has 
nearly come to an end.” 

The wounded man was silent for a minute or 
two; then he said,— 

“Very well, M. le Docteur, then I will do with- 
out it; some of those who have worse wounds 
than I have, will want it more; only be quick 
about it.” 

So saying, he stuffed his handkerchief into his 
mouth, and held out his hand for the operation 
to be performed. This quiet resignation of what 
would have alleviated his own torture for the 
benefit of others was true heroism. 
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‘WOULDN’T BE DRIVEN. 


The art of making people not do what we want 
to have them, comes nearly to perfcetion in the 
habit of harsh speaking. How mutch better a 
courteous request is than any attempt to drive, 
is scen in examples like these: 


I once heard a wife say, “I was not intending 
to go to Mrs. Smith’s party to-night, but John 
said [ should not go a step, aud now I'll go, if L 
die for it!” 

And little Tommy Johnson evinced the same 
spirit when he said, “I'd just as licf give Jim 
Sykes my whistle as not, for it’s acracked old 
thing, and all the whistle is out of it; but Jim 
said if I didn’t give it to him he’d whip me; and 
now I'll burn it! sce if I don’t!” 

If you ever want to influence any person, try 
kindness. Hearts may be softened by love, but 
never by a spirit of hatred and unkindness. And 
if you should succeed in convincing aman against 
his will, to one he will hold to the same 
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THE BLIND BOY. 


What can the blind boy do? 
The boy who cannot see? 
His eyes are very blue, 
But very sad to me. 
‘His little face is fair, 
But on his baby brow 
‘There is a look of care, 
That makes me sorrow now. 


‘What can the blind boy do? 
How can we make him glad? 
His Blcasares are so few, 
Ills life must be so sad. 
The never-ceasing joys 
That shine for you and me 
Are not the ir blind boy’s— 
The boy who cannot see. 


nee cannot see the sun, 
lowers ing out, 
Or watch the kittens run,” 
Or robin hop about. 
He cannot join the race, 
Or climb to get a nest, 
Or even see the face 
Of those he loves the best! 


What are his eyes made for? 
Useless through all these years! 
Are they for nothing? or 
‘Only for shedding tears? 
Poor eyes that may not see, 
Tears cannot make more dim; 
How sorry he must be! 
How can we comfort him? 
GoodeWords for the Young. 
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For the Companton. 
PATSIE’S FEVER. 

Patsie had seemed as well as usual jn the 
morning, and had been stringing buttons and 
sewing patchwork as busily and happily as pos- 
sible; kut before dinner time her eyes grew 
heavy, her cheeks were hot, and she wanted to 
lie down on the lounge and be covered with 
auntie’s shawl. 

Then her head be:ran to throb, her eyes burned, 
her hands “‘felt sore,’”’ and she ached all over, 
Soon she fell asleep, but her breathing was hard 
and quick, and when she wakened she felt no 


better. 
J - xe, 





Auntie watched her anxiously for some time, 
then she said,— 

“I must put you to bed and send for the doc- 
tor.” 

“No, I don’t want to go to bed yct, it isn’t my 
bedtime,” cried Patsie, ‘‘and I’m not sleepy at 
ail.” 

“You nécd not go to sleep, dear,”’ said auntie. 
“but bed is the best place for little girls that are 
sick, and I will sit and read to you.” 

So Patsic submitted to be carried up stairs, 
but she did not like having her feet soaked in 
hot water, and she rebelled against having the 
doctor. 

“I don’t want to take any medinson,” said 
she, earnestly, “‘so the doctor needn’t come.” 
And when, by-und-by, he did come, and took one 
of her hot hands in his, she clapped the other 
over her mouth, to make sure that he should not 
give her medicine. 

“Whew! ’ said the doctor, as he felt her pulse, 
for her heart was pumping the blood through 
her body about twice as fast as it ought. 

He wanted to look at her tongue, too, but her 
hand was still close over her mouth, and she be- 
gan to cry, so he contented himself with what 
auntie could tell him about the little tongue that 
could wag so fast when it wished. fs 

Then he sat down and wrote a prescription, 
and measured out two little powders, giving 
auntie directions about them both. 

“Now give me a kiss, and I’ll go,” said he, 
stooping over the flushed face that lay on the 
pillow. 

That seemed such an easy way to get rid of 
him that Patsie took away her hand and held up 
her lips very willingly. 
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Presently came the medicine the doctor had 
ordered. 

Now if you think Patsie made any fuss about 
taking it, you are very much mistaken. 

She did not cry, nor hide her head in the pil- 
low; much less did she need to be held by main 
force, and have the medicine poured down her 
throat. No, indeed! but when auntie brought 
it to her she raised her head, opened ber mouth 
and swallowed the dose like the best little girl 
in the world. 

“Why, it is nice!’’ said she, refusing the water 
auntie offered her after it. “It tastes just like 
yellow swectened water.” 

For two days and ni:hts the fever turn lasted, 
and all the while Patsie was as good as a kitten, 
not once fretting, nor forgetting to say “please,” 
and “thank you.” 

One morning, before daylight, she said,— 

“Auntie, I’m hungry.” 

“What should you like to eat, dear?” 

.‘Well, I guess some meat baked.” 

“I don’t think there is any in the house,” an- 





swered auntie, laughing. 

“O yes, I’m shore there is. It’s been here a 
number of years!” 

“We shall have to wait and sce if the doctor 
is willing,” said auntic, giving Patsie a few 
grapes instead of baked meat. 


against the cistern curh, but still he held on, and 
his efforts saved the child’s life. - 


ed 
THE BOY AND THE CHIPMONK. 
The following pretty story, told in Merry’s 
Museum, gives a fine example of the power of 
gentleness: 


One day when returning from the meadow, I 
saw a small striped squirrel on the wall. The 
men had just been talking about the little crea- 
tures, telling how full of curiosity they were, 
how they would pop their hends out of their hid- 
inz-place at the slightest unusual noisc, and 
how a person might approach quite near to them 
by gently tapping on a fence or a wall with a 
stone, 

Here was a good opportunity to try the exper- 
iment. I picked up two small stones, and then 
very carefully approached the squirrel, who 
seemed to be waiting to see what I would do. 

When I had taken a few steps towards him, he 
darted down into the wall with a chip-r-r, as if 

0 say, ‘No, you don’t!” 

I took two or three steps more towards the 
place where he had been sitting, stood perfectly 
still for say three minutes, and then began to 
tap the stones together, very gently and slowly. 

in a short Lime-np came the little head out of 
the wall. I stopped tapping, and very carcfully 
took a step or two more towards the little fellow, 
as before. I had now got within six fect of him, 
when down he went again into the wall and out 
of sixht. 

Immediately, and without noise, I went close 
to the wall, and lay down on the bank, with my 
face not two fect from the placc where the squir- 
rel had been sitting. I laid several kernels of 
corn upon the rock, temptingly, and waited as 
much as ten minutes. 

After a while I took one of the stones and gave 
three or four entle taps upon the wall. No re- 
iy. In a moment or two I repeated the noise. 











When breakfast time came Patsic was delizht- 
ed to see a Jittle tray brought in; and when she 
saw what was on it she was so pleased she could 
hardly eat a mouthful. 

There was a tiny blue cup and saucer for her 
tea, a slice of toast on 4 little blue plate, a wee 
blue sugar bowl and cream juz, and the cun- 
ningest teapot she ever saw, that came all the 
way from China, and had the queerest little men, 
and women, and bright flowers painted all over it. 

“J s’pose the doctor wouldn’t mind if I did 
have this pretty china,” said she. ‘I guess he’d 
be willin’, don’t you think so?” 

When the doctor came that day, and found 
Patsie so much better, he thought there was no 
more need of himself or his medicine, so he bade 
her good-by, and went away again. 

That night when it came auntie’s bedtime, she 
found it was snowing. 

“Please let me see,’ begged Patsie, who was 
not so sound asleep as she ought to have been. 

Auntie lifted her up, and let her see the pure 
white drift on the piazza roof. 

“O!’ exclaimed Patsie, ‘‘now I’m better, and 
I can go out to-morrow and make snowballs, 
can t1?” 


“rather think not,” was auntie’s reply. 
MoT. Cc. 
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WONDERFUL PRESENCE OF MIND 
IN A CHILD. 


“Didn’t think” has lost a life sometimes, as 
certainly would have been the case had it been 
in the way here, instead of the prompt wisdom 
of this little Cleveland boy. The Cleveland 
Plaindealer says: 

Yesterday forenoon an accident happened toa 
little girl which would undoubtedly have proved 
fatal but for the remarkable presence of mind 
exhibited by a four years old boy. The circum- 
stances of the case arc these: 

A little dnuzhter of James Mellen, aged two 
years, went from her home, on Wood Street, to 
the next house, to play with a little bov. The 





two children were alone in the yard, drawing 
about a small cart. ‘The girl was pulling the 
cart and walking backward, when she came to a 
cistern, which was uncovered, and fell in. The 
cistern is eiyht feet deep and had about five feet 
of water in it. 

The little boy saw her fall, and running to the 
edge of the cistern threw himself on his face, his 
chin resting on the curb, and stretched his hands 
toward the water. As the girl rose to the sur- 
face she threw up her arms, and the little hero 
caught her two wrists and held them tightly, 
screaming loudly for his “mamma.” 

The mother at first paid no attention to him, 
but as he continued to shout, she went to him 
and saved the girl from drowning. So tightly 
had the boy held on that the imprint of his fin- 





gers and fin;rer nails were very distinct upon the 
little girl’s wrist, and she liad so struggled in 


the water that his chin was much bruised | at the decayed 


resently I heard a scratching in the wall, and 
soon up came the little head not two feet from 
me. 1 wanted to scream with delight, but I did 
not move an eyelid. There we were, the squir- 
rel and myself, looking into each other’s face 
for at Icast half a minute. I could see the little 
fellow’s hurried breathing distinctly. 

Once he gave a single chip-r-r, and brneed his 
feet firmly on the rock, as if ready to vanish if I 
should offer any warlike menace. But I kept 
perfectly still. And, after another good long 
stare, the squirrel coolly gathered up the corn I 
had put down, and, with a farewell chip-r-r, he 
ran into the wall. 

Of course I was delighted with my experiment. 
You may be sure that I tried it the next day, and 
with equal success. Onlv it seemed to_me that 
the litile animal showed less fear. Within a 
week I.could plainly see that he was growing 
tame. I always fed him at the same place, and 
about the same time of day, takiny good care 
that the doy was not visibic, and no one about 
but myself. 

Not to make my story too long, it will suffice 
to say that in less than s month Tommy, as I 
called my squirrel, would actually take corn 
from my hand. But it was not corn all the 
time, fur the food I gave him was varied occa- 
sionally. Before the autumn leaves fell the lit- 
tle creature would go nll over my person for his 
food, and even down into the great pockets of 
my frock. I never attempted to cate him, be- 
ing sufficiently interested in taming him without 
a desire to make him my prisoner. 

Shall Igo on with my story? It had a sad 
ending, but I suport you want to hear the whole. 

One day in June—it was just a year since] 
had made Tommy’s acquaintunce—I missed my 
little hackee as I returned from the meadow. | 
thouzht little of his absence then. As duy after 
day went by, however, and still no signs of my 
squirrel, I bexan to feel nervous. A fortnight 
had passed away, when, as I was standing be- 
side the wall, wondering what had become of 
my pet, when Tommy, one of the villaze boys, 
with a yun on his shoulder, passed along the 
lane towards the hizhway. ¢ spoke civilly to 
me, and I replicd, casually osking whether he 
had fonnd any ¢rame. 

“Well, no,” was his answer; “the squirrels 
are pretty scarce now. I was up this way a fort- 
night ago, and bared a lot of chippers.’”” 

in an instant I suspected the fate of my squir- 
re). A stranze sensation came over me, and I 
actually had to lean avainst the wall for support. 
I don’t think the boy ever knew how much pain 
he had caused me. He soon continued on towards 
the village. As for me, I sat down upon the 
ground and had a good heurty cry. 

From that time I could never shoot squirrels 
or destroy birdsnests “just for the fun of the 
thing.” e incident taught me, asI hope it 
will teach you, my dear young readers, the pow- 
er of kindness, which brings even the brute crea- 
tion to our feet, and makes them obedient to our 
will. 


x 





The “Home Cincie” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $28 year; single copies, 5 cents 
—for sale every where. Sample copies sent free by ad- 
Aresaing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Messrs. P. F. Packarp & Sox, No. 56 Union Street, 
make a specialty of the finest grades of Parior Furniture, 


as wellas elegantly flushed Chamber Sets, of patterns 
unique and beautiful. 


Atwoop Bros., No, 38 and 40 Washington 8t., dealers 
in fine Ready-made Clothing and Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, we have found a good place to trade. Our readers 
will do well to give them a call before purchasing. 


‘Tig MixD AXD THR Bopy both suffer when disease is 
coursing its way through the veins, and neither cin or 
will perform the full duties required of them. To have 
perfect sympathy one with the other, the blood, which is 
the life, should be kept free from impuritics. To do this 
“Poland's Humor Doctor’ Is a great help, as it carries off 
Particles and invigorates as it cleanses. 


j Dr. J. W. Poland’s 


WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Colds. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Coughs. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Diptheria. 
Poland's White Pine Compound 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Pulmonic A/ffections. 
Poland's White Pine Compound 
Cures Kidney Complaints. 

“*For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; foe 
‘There's iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
Joux G. WHITTIRR., 


PREPARED AT THE 


New England Botanic Depot, 
37 Court Street, Boston. 


4 
A Positive Crrz Isto be found in White Pine Com- 
Pound for all troubles of the ‘Iiroat, Lungs, Chest and 
Idneys. Try it and be convinced. 
FEB. BEST TIME 


To sow Verbena Seeds. 25 cts, T, postpaid. 
Seed circular ready. 3.11. MARTIN, Starbie head, Ainss. 


BELLS, SPeh COTE a. 











These celebrated Bells (XNoT Cust Iron or “Amalgam"’) 
mival In purity and volume of tone those of copper and tin 
~are more durable, and cost only one-third as much. 


GaP” Send for descriptive circular. 5 dweop 


NITIAL, STATIONERY,— Only 36 cts, per box;! 

three for $1. Box contains 24 sheets reper and #4 En- 
yelopes. Any letter desired. Address W. F, WHEATON, | 
New Bedford, Mass. S-lw 


A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, | 
With full Instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad-' 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. RB. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St, Boston. 6—tfeop 


D.ghton Furnace Ccmpany, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT! 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ran cs, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
‘30 fy % and JJ NouTH STREET, Boston. 








\ 
The Horse Hair Inner Sole !s warranted a perfect 
gure for Cold Feet, Rheumatism, and all complaints arising 
from imperfect circulation of the blood. Price, 75 cts. & 
pair, Bent by mail, postage paid. 
. B. ANDREWS, 54 Elm 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Agents wanted. 4-80 
STANDARD 


Sprie's} HISTORICAL 





OPTIC’S STORIES. 

GENTS WANTED.—No work by this popular su- 
thor ever before suld by subscription. It contains 
more reading and illustration for the price than any copy- 
Tight book equal in other respects, published in America, 
Address J. N. RICHARDSON & CG., Botton, Mass 4—46 
PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in five minutes, without 
njury totheskin. Sent by mall for $125. 

UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURB 

Relieves most violent paroxysms in FIVE MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mall. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BROWK. 
It consiats of only one preparation. 7 cents by mall. Ad- 
dress 3. C. UPHAM, No, 721 Jayne St Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
Circulars sent free. ‘Bold by all druggists. 0m 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—oRr— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatiam, Neuraigin, Headache, Dyspepsia, Lost 
of Vital Power, Sei rostration or Debility,and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shive dealers. 

Send stamp for circular. Addrcas 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCEATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE LORRAINE 
VEGETABLE OATHARTIO 
PILL. . 


‘Mild, Certain, Safe, Efficient. Itis farthe best Cathar- 
tic reme.ty yet discovered, and at once relieves and invig- 
orates all the vital functions, without causing injary to 
Any of them. The most complete success has long at- 
tended its use in man 
to the general public with tion that it ean ney- 
er fall to accuinplish all th: med for It It pro- 
duces little or no pain; lea ryans free from {rri- 
ation, and never over-taxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem, "In all diseascs of the skin, blood, stomach, bow- 
els, liver, kidneys,—of children, and in many dimcultles 
peculiar to women, it brings prompt felicf and certain 
cure. The best physicians recommend and prescribe it; 
and no person who once uses this, will voluntarily ro~ 
turn to the use of any other cat ic. 


Sent by mail, on recelptof price and postage. 
1 Box, $0 25..... +++-Postage, eon 


5 Boxes 100007. 

It bs sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
220 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

—lyeow 


HsToRy OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 
ing book for boys. It contains 315 octavo pages, Sent 
Cc UM, ua 

iw 


post-paid for only $1 50. Address FRANK 
& Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies.’ Secure Cireular and Sain- 


Gertrude 8t., Syracuse, ° 
ples free. 8. M. Srencenr, Brattleboro’, Vt 40—tm 


localities; and itis now offered 
On) 

















A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 





2 Bet as local and travelling salesmen, Address 
with stamp) R. H. WaLege, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 47-l3w 
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The Susscrirrion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1-78 if uot paid in advance. 


PATdgye DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 


$1 76, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tux ComPantox is sent to subscribers until! an explicit 
order fs received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
wance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when seat hy mail, 
should be mide tn Moncy orders, Bank-chccks, oF 
Drafts, WHEN NEITHEK OF THPAK CAN MK PRO- 
CURED, send the ina registered Letter, AML 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequeatui to du 80. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 





















shows to what time your subscription is paid, 
DISCONTINUANC emember that the Publishers 
must be notified by leticr When a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arreurages must be paid. 
Tho courts have deciled that all aitbacribers to newapa- 
pers are held respousible wutil arcearages are paid, 








and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
voks unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtn's Companion, Boston, be 





For the Companion. 


WHAT A BORE! 

Walking up Broadway in one of the hottest of. 
last summer's hot days, at the corncr of Warren 
Street, arose a most unaccountable but altogeth- 
er delightful breeze. Roasted newsboys stood 
still for a moment, and lifted the remnants of 
what were once hats and caps, to enjoy it. Per- 
spiriny men and parboiled women paused and 
drew long breaths of enjoyment, and one old 
gentleman, whose light straw hat suddenly swept 
upward, borne by a stronger gust than usual, 
gazed after it placidly, but made no movement 
of pursuit. 

“What is it?” I asked; and tho doctor an- 
swered, “Come and see.’” 

Down we went into a basement, where we 
faced at once the greatest blower ever yet seen 
on this continent. Not, however, 2 New York 
politician, as you may have supposed, but a 
rotary blower, the use of which you shill soon 
learn. 

For this paddie-box affair, with its prettily 
frescoed wood-work, means that the days of 
dusty horse cars and rumbling omnibusses are 
almost at an end, and that the millennium of 
horses may bezin in ourown time. This blower, 
or @olur, is the motive power, which will some 
day send you in less than a minute from the 
Battery to the Central Park, and the tunnel 
through which you will be shot, twelve feet un- 
der ground, is already several hundred feet in 
length. 

Originally, the intention was simply to blow 
packages and mail matter through a pucumatic 
tube, and the Legislature gave the right to con- 
straclsuch a tube. Once at work, the project- 
ors of the scheme discovered it would cost little 
more to make it a passenger tube and blow péo- 
ple ag well as packages, and another application 
has keen made to Legislature for permission to 
Increase the size of the tunnel. 

But now you will want, as I did, to sce how 
the boring was done.. An entrance having been 
made from the surface in Warren Street, deep 
enough to escape sewers, and water pipes, 
an cnormous cylinder was introduced, open at 
hoth ends, and at the front end an arranzement 
of sliclves, to receive the earth bored out, and 
keep it from too rapidly filling up the shield. 
At the rearend were arranged cightcen hydraulic 
rams, all connected with a single water pump. 
From the rear of the shicld, and passing com- 
pletely around it, extends a band or hoop of 
shect steel, two fect wide, and an cishth of an 
inch thick, called the “hood.”’ 2 

Inside this hood is built a section of the brick 
work of the tunnel, and when sixteen inches in 
length are laid, the pump is putin motion, and 
the rams push the cylinder with great force into 
the earth, which, pressing between the shelves, 
falls to the bottomof the shield and is taken 
away in barrows and cars. When it has gone 
on sixteen inches, the motion is stopped and a 




















new section of brick-work made, which in turn 
is pushed forward into place, and in this way, 
nearly eight fect a day can be tunnelled and 
bricked. 

Ilaving seen the end of the tunnel, you can 
better understand, the beginning, and are ready 
now to go back, as we did, an@ look into the 
depot,” directly under the sidewalk of Warren 
Btrect, and reached by a long hall, which is 
entered in turn by a flight of steps from Broad- 
way. The depot office, a large room forty-five 
feet long and twelve feet wide, comes first, and 
is completed and fitted up in every way likea 
first-class business man’s office. Then comes 
the main saloon, onc hundred and twenty feet 
by fourteen; pictures on the walls, a fountain, 
and flowers, a grand piano and expensive clock. 
At the east end of the room, a few steps descend. 
to the railway-platform, by which stands the 
pneumatic passenger car. This is circular, of 
course, with floor of oiled wood, and handsome- 
ly upholstered seats for twenty persons. The 
ear is lighted by oxy-hydrogen gas, and the 
waiting-rooms in the same way. 

Taking your seat, and the deors at both ends 
being closed, the engineer or conductor touches 
a telegraph wire on the wall of the tunnel, and 
in a moment the car is in motion, but so gently 
that you hardly believe it, till, opening the door, 
the conductor calls, ‘Murray Strect!”’ and in an- 
other moment youare back to the original start- 
ing point at Warren Street. And what has done 
it? Neither steam nor horses, but air alone. 
Two powerful steam engines force air into the 
@olor or blower, which is made to take the place 
of the old-fashioned lcather bellows, and which 
sends or can send a perfect tornado of alr 
through the tunnel. This blast of air, graduated 
at will, pushes the car forward at a rate of from 
two to sixty miles an hour. The car is so ar- 
ranged that by pressing a brake a signal is tcle- 
gtaphed to the operator in the engine room, who, 
by shifting a valve, changes the current from a 
blowing in to a suction one, which draws out as 
fast as it before sent in. So you can ride back 
and forth, growing more’ and more delighted 
with the clean, dry, quict tunnel, and the pure, 
fresh air of the cur. A deep, rumbling noise 
from the wagons and carts overhead is the only 
reminder of the outward world. Snow and dust, 
heat and cold find no kingdom here. Warm in 
summer and cool in winter, the tunngl is and 
will be as even in temperature as the Mammoth 
Cave, and the weary man or woman who spends 
hours daily in getting to and from business, may, 
when that joyful day of a completed under- 
ground railroad comes, allow five minutes for 
going five miles, and sleep in peace till seven in 
the dark winter mornings, or ride and walk in 
the bright summer ones. 

So the world gocs on, doing more and more 
wonderful things every day, and who knows but 
that before you Youth’s Companion readers are 
old men and women, you and I together may go 
down to the rooms of the ‘Boston, New York 
and Liverpool Transit Company,” and in a 
twinkling find ourselves in Eugland? Who 
knows? HELEN C. WEEKS. 








VARIETY. 


CURIOUS REQUEST. 


The Rev. Thomas S. Savaze, one of the first 
missionaries to Africa, say: he dogs of West 
Africa have so little hair that they are said to go 
naked, like their heathen masters. They have no 
bark, but instead make a low, suppressed, disa- 
grceable noise, something like that of a deaf and 
dumb person trying to speak. On opening our 
new station at Fishtown, I took with mea fine 
Newfoundland dog, large and shag:y, having a 
roar rather than a bark, which made him a ter- 
ror to all the people of the native town. This 
roar the natives called ‘dog’s Enzlish.’ 

“One morning, carly, a prominent head-man 
came to the mission house, pulling along by the 
neck a r African cur, and standing off some 
distance, cried out: ‘Deyo! deyo! (doctor! doc- 
tor!) I bring my dog to learn English.’ 

“ ‘What,’ said the astonished missionary; ‘do 
vou think Icame hear to teach your dogs Eng- 
lish?” 

“No, no,’ quickly replied the man, ‘not you 
—you no fit to do dat;’ then pointing to my dog, 
‘Him do dat. Him sabby (knows) English. Him 
talk him strony (bark sloud)—no tief come here 
steal now. ’S'posc I eave my dog here, him soon 
sabby English too; den no tief come steal my 
place too. 

“To gratify the man in his simplicity, I told 
my dog Leo to open his school and do what he 
could for the benighted cur.”’—Methodist. 











—_+—___ 
AN UNSOUND LOG. 


The Bangor Whig Icarns that a farmer in Pat- 
ten was outin the woods one day last week, and 
commenced cutting -an old pine log to see if it 
was sound. He found that it was not sound, 
bat he heard a sound inside, and had hardly 
time to get to the end af the log before he saw 
an old she bearcoming out. He gave her a blow 
with his axe, and was pulling her out when he 
was surprised to see two large cubs just back of 








their mother. He drew the old one from the log 
and was dispatching the cubs, when out jumped 
another old bear, which, bcfore the man could 
finish the cubs, made good his escape. The 
farmer gets fifteen dollurs bounty besides the 
skins and meat of the bears. 





BOILED AND SCRAMBLED EGGS. 


During the winter of 1869, adrummer visiting 
Wilmington, N. C., stopped at one of the first- 
class hotels. At the breakfast table he gave an 
elaborate order to the waiter, and included in it 
“two soft-boiled eggs.” 

Sambo went off to the kitchen, but soon re- 
turned, and asked,— 

“Mass’ Boss, did you want dem eggs scram- 
bled?’ 

“No 


baie he said the drummer, “I want them soft- 
2 = 


“All right, sar,’”’ and off he trotted again. 

In a few moments he loomed in again, and re- 
marked, in a most persuasive tone, ‘‘Mass’ Boss, 
you bettey have dem eggs scrambled.” 

“What'do you mean?”’ roared Harry. 

“Well,” said Sambo, ‘Mass’ Boss, Ul tell you; 
dem egys aint very fresh, and they’ll look better 
scrambled.” 

QUARRELSOME YOUNG PEOPLE. 
See the young trees in stormy weather, 
How they knock their heads together! 
But when deeper in the ground, 

Higher too, their heads are found; 
And when storms break o’er the land 
They take each other by the hand, 
And eo secure and nobly stand, 


_— 
SURPRISED. 


A Western editor, on entcring his office, and 
seeing his apprentice boy cutting some queer ca- 
pers, called out to him, “Jim, what are you do- 
ing down on the floor?” 

“Why, sir, [have had a shock.” 

“A shock! What kind of a shock ?” 

“Why,” said the lad, gasping, “one of your 
subscribers came in during your absence—said 
he owed for two years’ si bscription—paid it— 
and alsv paid another year iu advance.’ 


Of course the Youth’s Companion subscribers 
never forget to pay. The strange thing in their 
case would be that they ever should forget. 





ieee 
LIGHTNING IN LEATHER, 


Friction will produce electric sparks from al- 
most any hard substance: 


The electricity generated by rapidly moving 
belt is immense. The one leading from the fly 
wheel of the large enzine that drives the works 
in Batterson’s building, corner of High and Asy- 
lum Strects, develops electricity enough to ignite 
agas light sttuated at least six feet from the 
belt. By presenting the knuckles of the closed 
hand to the belt and the point of the finger to 
the burner, the gas will be instantly ignited.— 
Hartford Post. 


+ 


A BIG TAVERN. 


The Grand Central Hotel, the largest in New 
York city, oceupics a whole square, fronting on 
Broadway. Itis cizht stories high, contains six 
hundred and thirty rooms, and will accommo- 
date fifteen hundred guests. Its carpetings would 
cover the space of seven acres, and the steam- 
pipes in the building, if placed in a straight line, 
would reach nearly thirty miles. 


—_+—_, 
COULDN'T ¥IND THE PLACE. 


Harper's Bazar represents a city gentleman 
scrutinizing a map of Europe very closely 
through his eye-glasses and replying to an in- 

uiring friend, that he can’t find “Anarchy in 
Faance,”’ the town he has heard so much about 
lately. This rivals the quandary of the old com- 
mercial zentleman who hunted the map in vain 
for ‘‘Grent Jeopardy,’’ a part of the Mcditerra- 
nean, because he had heard that one of his ves- 
sels was in it. 

gS 

A WESTERN writer thinks that if the proper 
way of spelling tho is “though,” ate, “eisht,” 
and bo, “beaux,” the proper way of spelling po- 
tatatocs is poughteighteauz. 


“Wnuics side of the strect do you liveon, Mrs. 
Kipple?” asked a counsel, cross-cxamining a wit- 
ness. 

“On either side, sir. If you go one way, it’s 
on the right; if ye go the other way, it’s on the 

left.” 


A CELEBRATED Irish advocate was walking 
one day with a friend who was extremely punc- 
tilious in his conversation; hearing a person 
near him say curosity for curiosity, he exclaimed, 
“How that man murders the English language!” 

“Not so bad,” replied the lawycr; “he has only 
knocked an i out!” 


A LETTER witb the following address was re- 
cently received at the post-office in Nashua. The 
postmaster was at a loss to know whicther it was 
intended for one of the Chinese embassy or one 
of the Russian sin:ers; 

“Thomas Whockeridemoffleschaupuny 
carer of Beret Hollishsdatter, Lardes, 


A u1TTLe four-year-old had been intently 
watching the process of corn-popping on a 
stormy day in the beginning of wintery hrappen- 
ing to turn to the window, she observed for the 
first time the falling snow. Amazed and de- 
lighted, she ran to her father and exclaimed, “O 
papa, do look nt the funny rain! it’s all popped 
out white!” Can any older head describe snow 


more graphically? 


nsky, 
ashua, 
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“A Sticur Corp,” Covens.—Few aro aware of tho 
Importance of checking a cough or “suicntT COLD" in its 
first stage; that which in the beginning would yleld to a 
mild remedy, If neglected, often attacks tho lungs. 
“Brown's Brsnchial Troches" give sure and almost imnic- 
diate relief. “The Troches” have proved their efficacy 
by atest of many years, and have received testimonials 
from eminent men who have used them. 


SNAKES’ EGGS, .wowaty ts 
eas, and produec long, squirming etn er thaa 


t by mail, 25c and stamp. 
Siw KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


TOY STEAM ENGINE, and how to 

construct ft. Fall directions, with illustrations, 
sothatany boy can make s working stcam engine, to- 
gether with, stories, adventures, puzzice, sIlugirattons, 
étc.,etc., will be found in HAPPY HOURS for February. 
Only 25 cents ayear, Send subscriptions to O. A. ROOK- 
BACH, 102 Nassau New York. Sw 














0 YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, @8, @12, @16; Press and Offices, 
915, $20, $30. Send for circular 
30.,'15 Spring Lanc, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS! 
American and European. 


UNN & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pre- 
pare Specitications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assign- 
ments, and prosecute applications for Letters Patent 
at Washington, and in all European Countries. They 
give special attention to the prosecution of Rejected 
‘laims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 
a7" Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1870, 
furnished Free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
*49—S8teop 37 Park Row, New Yo: 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A aixteen page weekly, devoted to MEcnaxics, MAS: 
UF \CTURES, INVEXTIO: |KMInTRY, ENGINEERING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, and PortiaR Science. Full of splendid 





‘*3—lUweop. 








Engravings, Terms, $300 a year. Specimen number 
sent free. Addrean 
45—8teop MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
‘The old standard remedy for Cougs, Colds, Consumption 
nothing better. Cc: Co., Boston. Ut 
THEA NECTAR 
13 A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tustes. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt'’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, §1 25 
(two bottles), Forsate by ail druggist 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *46~- 6m 


“A GENTS WANTED—($25 a Month}—by the 
American Enitting Machine Co., S- 
MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. en 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUITLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has tho UXDrR-FRED. makes the ‘lock-stitch' (allke on 
both sides), and fs fully licensed. The best and chea 
family Sewing Machine In the market. Address JOMN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. 4a" ly 


$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
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A and 
ZED c N SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
wz CHLNE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 


braid and embroider in a most 


GG quilt, cord, bind, 
Price, only $15. Fully licensed 


supenor manner, 
J and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew # stronger, more beautiful, 
| or’more elastic ncam than ours. It makes the “Elas- 
Qi tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, 
(J and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
fb tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to ee month 
Zand expenses, or a commission from, whlch, twice 
<< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pitrascuen, Pa.; St. Lovrs, Mo., 
or CHICAGO, ILL, 48- 13w 


|ONSTITUTIONAL CTRRH REMEDY. A 

CERTAIN CUR& FOR WORST CASES OF 
CATARRH and all diseases of the Mucous Mem- 
Drancs connected with skin, Iver, bladder, kidneys and 
the like. Cures by buflding up the Constitution. Is the 
result of thirty Pines’ practice of « leading New En; 
land physician. While curing Catarrh, cures every weak- 
heas ‘of the system, In back, loins, lunge, of wherever 
there is any. 





Testimonials. 





Cough of Twenty-Five Years’ Standing Cured.— 
Catarrh, with rp gs _in the Throat, causing 
Feelings of Strangling, Cured,—Dizziness, Pains 
in Side, and Weakness of Kidneys immediately re 
lieved,—System seemingly made over new by use of 
One Bottle. 

8o says Capt. Joseph. Gest, of Manchester, N. H., in 
alon Certificate, dated April 26, 1870, Ex- Smyth, 


rh 
Ex-Member of Congress Morri-on, and Geo. W. Riddle 
testify that they know Capt. George to be an honest, 
juare man, Whoso worl they belicve. 
eakness of Kidneys and Pains in Side and Back 
Twenty Years’ standing, cured in Two Weeks 
Less than a Bottle,— A Catarrh Cough, so bad 
as to prevent sleep nights, unless Catarrh Snuff was 
perpetually used, cured with one Bottle. 
ghly reapected and Influential citizen of New Bos 
N. H., tesufics to the above. 
formerly teacher of the North Gram 
mar School, Munchester, N. H., and now at Newton, 
Maas., says it did for him what it was recommended todo. 
Sore Throat, Headache, Catarrh cured by Constite- 









Catarrh Remedy. 
A. L, Chesley, 46 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H., says 
fo, undera statement of March 28, 1870. 

Cured of Catarrh, Hacking Cough, Pains in the Back 
and Kidneys, and Lame Shoulders. 
Rufus Merrill, a well-known elderly gendeman of this 

city, testifies to the above. 

‘e might give certificates hy the thousands of the 
same import, but they take up too much space. The 
originals are in possession of the proprict 18. 

At dhis writing, Aagust 20. 1870, it has been Jess than 
eight’ months before the public, and the sale has been 
enormous for @ new article. Wherever a dozen focs 

more soon follow. It recommends iteelf—oue bot- 
tle often selling a gross. 

Price, One Dollar per hottle. Sold by all leading Drag- 
gints. Bend for Circulars. 

General Agents: Wecks & Potter, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Qo., Burr & Perry, Boston; Jokn F. Henry, 8 College 
Face, New York, Gen'l Agent for Middio and Western 


tates. 
LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, Druggists and Chemists, 
Manchester, N. H., Proprictors, l-4w 


CH. Srioxps, Panrrzn, 60 Bromyixip Bt., Bostex. 
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For the Companion. 


AN HOUR IN A TELEGRAPHIO 
STATION. 

“T can’t say I’m sorry you have come, Julia, 
for I am delighted to see you; but, unfortunate- 
ly, wo are all going owt to spend the day, even 
the baby and nurse; and you must be tired!” 

So said Aunt Norton, as she cume out of the 
bedroom on the first landing, at five o’clock in 
the morning. The servants were taking in my 
trunk, not very good-naturedly, I fear, and I 
was standing in the hall, wrapped in my thick 
travellin.z shawl. 

“{ didn’t mean to come so early, aunty, but 
there was some delay yesterday; we were due at 
nine, last evening. Still I thought I had better 
come right here, and’?—— 

“Of course you had,” said Aunt Norton; “here 
is your room ail waiting, and the sticks laid in 
the stove, ready for kindling. There,” and she 
applied a lighted match, “now take off your 
things and make yourself comfortable. You 
had better go to bed and have a right good nap, 
(my aunt was a Southerner by birth) and you 
shall have your breakfast whenever. or where- 
ever you please. And now I think of it, you 
would be very welcome to go with us; my friend 
would consider you a fortunate addition to her 
little company, I am sure.” 

“TL couldn’t go among strangers, to-day, I am 
sure,” I said. 

“But can you make yourself contented, all 
alone?” 

‘{ wm used to being alone,” was ey soply.; 
“besides, I shall rest better.” 

And soldid. The sun had long been risen 
when I waked from the little “‘nap’”’ my aunt had 
suggested. The clock on the mantel was strik- 
ing ten in a musical voice. I had enjoyed a 
sweet, refreshing sleep, free from dreams. 

Looking down from my window after dressing, 
delighted at thought of the many pleasant things 
Ishould see in the great city, I saw a carriage at 
the door, and presently my aunt and her daugh- 
ters entered it. A maid stood on the walk with 
shawls, and my annt, talking with her, com- 
mending me to her care, perhaps, looked up at 
where I stood, nodded and smiled, and presently 
they all drove off. 

Then came a light tap at the door; the same 
maid had come to tell me that breakfast was 
teady, so I followed her down the stairs and in- 
to the hall, where every thing spoke of ease and 
elegance. My uncle was one of the directors of 
& telegraph line, and had become wealthy since 
his marriage. 

It seemed like being transported into paradise, 
to leave our little dingy cottage, where mother 

and [lived on my small salary as a school teach- 
er, for this beautiful home, fine with pictures, 
adorned with statuary, perfumed with flowers. 

Isat ata little table, adorned with an exqui- 
site silver tea service, and how I did enjoy the 
thin toast, whose bright, crisp, yellow surface 
contrasted so beautifully with the delicate linen 
napkin upon which it laid! I am afraid I felt a 
little, just a little covetous, as I glanced at the 
. handsome paintings of fruit, and game, and 
landscape, and thought of my one poor little 
cherished chromo, at homé, one of Prang’s most 
delicious pictures, at least to me: “Wild Flow- 
ers.” 


Ugarsu W ovarian, 


it. After that I made love toa great cage full 
of canary birds, and then thought I would wan- 
der over the house. 

As I passed along the hall, I mistook a door, 
thinking that it led into the conservatory, when 
all at once I stood on the threshold of a large, 


busy officc, and ghore was my unrle, hat in hay. 


I shrank back confused at strange sounds and 
faces, but he came forward cordially, and drew 
me within. 

“Were you ever in a telegraph office before?” 
he asked. 

“Never in my life.” 

“Perhaps you would like to see how we send 
messages.” 

Thesitated. Dislike to see strange faces is 
one of my foolish peculiarities. 

“You remember Joe Fiske, I suppose,” said 
my uncle. 

Idid remember him. For one short term he 
had been the oldest and best of my scholars. 
“He is working here.’’ 

“0,1 should be so delightel to sce him!” I 
said; and forthwith I was taken to a queer look- 
ing stand, overlaid with a great deal of brass, 


Ihad seen him, two years before. My uncle left 
me seated by him and talking of old times. 

“By the way,” he said, “it was your name 
that got me this situation. “I’ve been going to 
write you a dozen times, but I never happened 
to. You see when I was examined, your uncle 
stood by, and hearing me say that I came from 
Springtown, he asked me if I went to school 
there, and then I spoke of you. 

“She is my niece,” he said, and from that mo- 
ment I saw in his eyes that I should get the situ- 
ation. It was rather doubtful, before; there were 
more than twenty applicants. So you sce blood 
is thicker than water.” 

“Yam very glad my name helped you, if it 
did,” I said. 

“OQ, but it did; I am sure of it.” 

“Bere is a message;” and instantly turning 
from me, he began to work. I sat by, all curi- 





However, I instantly smothered the feeling, 
and began to enjoy myself. Breakfast over, I 
ascended to the great double parlors, into whose 
Tich carpets my feet sank with every pressure, 
and where lounges and chairs seemed almost too 
G00d to be used. It took me hours to examine 
the pictures, the delightful groups with which 
Rogers has enriched the world, the splendidly- 
bound books, and great albums full of strange 
faces, each one with a part of its life’s history 
Written upon it. 


osity. In less time than I can write it, the work 
was done, and message after message came pour- 
ing in, while I watched, intensely interested, and 
admiring the gravity and business-like manner 
of my former pupil, who was two years older 
than myself. 

At last there came a lull. 

“Are you always so busy?” I asked. 

“O, this is nothing,” was his reply; “some- 
times we are so crowded that we have to put on 
extra hands.” 





Then I threw open the superb piano, and ev- 
@y rich note thrilled me asI played. A pas- 
Honate love of music is my one gift, and God 
has given me power to express myself through 


“And do you throw these messages away?” 
“Generally, after we have done with them.” 
“Is there any law against reading some of 
them?” 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, FEB. 9. 1871. 


and there stood Joe, srown taller by a head since | 














AW HOUR IN A TELEGRAPHIO STATION. 


“No, indeed, but you would find many quite 
unintelligible, I assure you;’’ and he placed a 
handful of papers near me. I scized them with 
avidity. The first one read as follows: 

“Cathcrine at home safe. Seventeen to-day. 

C. B. gone for good.”’ 
; This set me to speculating. Was Catherine & 
young lady, just throuzh’ her school term? and 
was she celebrating her seventeenth birthday? 
Who was C. B.? and were they glad or sorry he 
had gone for good? It might have been some 
lover of Catherine, who was not altogether agree- 
able to other parties. Or Catherine might be an 
old lady, and the author of the dispatch signify- 
ing her or his own age. What a labyrinth of 
perplexitics these things lead one into! 

The next dispatch was worse. Of course my 
former pupil folded down the address of each. 

“X L in transitu. Caliph on the rampage. 
Go over to S X and see if the housekeeping is 
kept straight.” 

Joe laughed at my look of perplexity. “It is 
as plain as A B C to the receiver, I suppose. 
Oddest thing I ever sent; fictitious names, too, 
probably,” he added. I have not been able to 
dream out the meaning of that, except that I 
think S X means Essex, and X L excel, but that 
wouldn’t make any sense. I soon had another 
in my hand. Ah, how sorrowful! 

“Little Lilly is gone; dicd this morning. Come 
on immediately.” 

Poor, sad heart! Icould not keep the tears 
out of my eyes. Perhaps it was a baby Lilly. 
Then again: 

“John is out of danger. God be thanked.’’ 
The next one read thus: 

“Buy it all up, every scrap, wherever you find 
it. No matter what price. Further particulars 
in writing.” 

“Speculation,” said Joe, as I laid it aside. 

“What do you suppose it is?” 

“Somethifg that everybody needs, no doubt; 
something that will make one man rich at the 
expense of thousands who are poor. I hope 
he’ll fail.” 

Lechocd the hope. Work came in, and Joe 
turned to his instrument, while I kept on read- 
ing. Suddenly I felt that his eye was upon me. 
I glanced up. There was astrange expression 
on his intelligent face. 

“Perhaps you’ve got one for me,’ I said, 
laughing nervously, but most certainly not 
dreaming what his answer would be. 

“T have.” 

Iheld out my hand. My heart beat hurriedly. 

Ihad received messages before, but this one 
was from home. There were only these words: 

“An accident. Mrs. Wilson hurt. You had 
better return.” : 

For s moment I was faint with fear and the 








suddenness of the shock. Joe brought me a 
glass of water, and when I could stand, half led 
te to the door. 


“I shall go without baggage,” I snid, and then | 


I crept dizzily through the beautiful halls and 
up into my wide, tastefally-furnished chamber. 
If for one moment I had disparaged my own lit- 
tle home, where beamed a mother’s gentle smile, 
where shone a mother’s sweet face, this, surely, 
was punishment greater than I deserved. I 
searched my little register of railroad time, and 
found that the cars started in thirty minutes. 
More atterlyswretched than I had ever felt in 
my life, I was putting on my wraps, when my 
name was called two or three times, and hasty 
footsteps sounded on the stairs. Then a quick, 
loud knock, and there stood the trim maid, with 
a bright face, and Joe behind her, flourishing a 
bit of paper. 

“Take off your hat, Miss Wilson. Here isa 
second dispatch. It was another person, and 
some friend of yours, getting the wrong name, 
telegraphed.” 

The paper fluttered in my hands, and I was 
left alone; but can any one understand ‘the 
weight of gratitude that fell upon my heart? 
None but Him to whom I poured it out, then, 
and many times after. 


———+o—__——_. 
For the Companion. 


HOW JUNE FOLLOWED ON INTO 
SUMMER. 
In Taaee Cuarrers.—Cuar. III. 

“NOt to-Night, OF coufeD, Huwetuy om Bere. 
Tynsdale; ‘‘you will not think of the hospital be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

“Not if you are willing to take the care,” said 
Dr. Tynsdale, “‘Thechild has had changes enough. 
for one twenty-four hours. I can’t call it excite- 
ment, for nothing ecems to produce that effect 
with her. I’m half inclined to think that if our 
own cyes should be opened to as new a vision as 
I hope to give to hers, we should find some 
unseen guardians commissioned to keep that 
strange calm in her face. Not even that quick 
smile of hers seems to disturb it. It is the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw ina child. What- 
ever happens or does not happen, she seems to 
be quietly waiting for something that she feels 
is sure to come.” 

“Edward, why should we send her there at all? 
The same feeling that was in my heart that 
night at the hotel haunts me still. The child 
seems given to us for some purpose. Cannot 
every thing be done as well for her here, and lect 
me cherish her through it all? She has trusted 
herself to us, but it must hurt her to go away 
again into that great room of strangers.” 

Dr. Tynsdale walked once or twice across the 
floor. “Perhaps so,” he said; “perhaps she 
would do as well here. But it will be a great 
care for you.” 

“T shall not feel it; I shall not know it. It 
will be only a joy. And I could never rest if I 
sent her away.” e 

So the room into which June was taken that 
night was to be her own, at least for wecks. 
Every thing in it was of the daintiest and the 
best, and Mrs. Tynsdale led her from one article 
of furniture to another, letting her touch each 
one—the bed, with its delicate linen, the soft car- 
pet, the lounge under the window, and the dif- 
ferent chairs, and the little toilet articles, that 
she mizht feel at home, and move more freely in 
her new quarters. i 

June did not speak a word until they had al- 
most finished; then, as she laid her hand upon 
the marble of the bureau, she stretched out both 
with a sudden tremulous movement, and crying, 

“Mamma! mamma!”’ burst into tears. 

“What is it, my child, whatisit?”’ asked Mrs. 
Tynsdale, drawing her into her arms. 

“They are like hers, they are like hers!” crie® 
June, again; “they are like mamma’s! I did not 
Acnow it-before, but 1 remember now!”” 

“My sweet child. But you surely will not 





grieve for that! You will not grieve that you 
remember?” and she held the blind child more 
closcly, till the sobs began to lesscn. 

It was but a moment, and then June raised her 
face with her own smile. 

“No, I will grieve for nothing so long as I can 
stay with you and love you. After that I shall 
goon. Elspeth saysso. She said you were sent 
to lead me, but she did not know whether you 
were the one to take pe all the way home or 
not. Ifyou are not, there will be some one else, 
she says, but I wish I were going all the way 
with you.” 

Mrs. Tynsdale sat by the little bed until the 
calm, and the smile, and sleep had all come back 
to June. Then she stole softly away and found 
her husband. 

“Only slumbering,” she said, as she told him 
of June’s sudden outcry ; “only slumbering, after 
all, those memories that seemed to be quite dead! 
Who knows how many more may awaken 
like flowers and the songs of birds, that sleep 
through the darkness, but wake when the sun 
‘touches them again.” 

“Well, I hope we shall have whole floods of 
sunlight to pour over them before long, and 
then we’ll sec what will happen.” 


¢‘O, Edward! are you so sure? And how 
soon?” | . 

“T think we had better give her a few days to 
rest, and get a home feeling. Wewant to avoid 
all excitement at the time, and for some little 
while afterward, with the utmost care.” 

So the operation was delayed for several days; 
but even before the end of that time, June was 
moving easily about the house, knowing the 
voice of every one, and returniny smiles and 
pleasant words to each. The servants gazed 
after her in admiration, the children contested 
each other’s claims upon her, and the old nurse 
declared that the best eyes that ever came from 
Dr. Tynsdale’s hands could never shed so much 
light about a house as fell from that golden hair, 
and that sweet, quiet little face. 

At last the doctor said he was ready, and the 
first resident surgeon of the asylum was ready 
to assist him. 

Ready! and for what! A few skilful touches 
with the most delicate of instruments, such as 
only he and a few others knew how to give, and 
where a mistake, an accident, the variation of a 
hair’s breadth by the trembling of a hand, might 
destroy every thing; the holding of the breath 
by those who looked on, a few low-spoken, cour- 
aveous words from the surgeon—then bandages, 
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And then? O, what then? Was all that world 
which, so far, had only reached June by way of 
those quick ears, those dainty fingers and that 
‘sensitive little heart, to lie open in all its beauty 
and its nearness before “those blue een” as well? 
Was she to see what she had only touched be- 
fore? Was she to look into the faces of those she 
had only loved in the darkness? Was her little 
soul to be filled with all the fairness of form, and 
color, and substance with which God’s world is 
filled to overflowing, and which would meet so 
full an answer in its own pure depths—or not? 

“Shall you be too much disappointed, my 
child? Will it seem too hard if you do not see at 
last?” asked Mrs. Tynsdale, as she sat beside 
the little bed, counting the slow hours as they 
helped away, one after another, the days that 
must be got over before the bandages came off, 
and they should know.”” 

June thought a moment, and then shook her 
head. ‘No, I think not,’ she answered, slowly. 
“TI should be sorry, though I don’t know very 
well what you mean by sceing, but we could find 
the way home just as well, God and I. He can 
sec, even through the darkest way, Elspeth 
says.” 

And so the days passed on. Weeks or months 
they seemed to Mrs. Tynsdale, but June would 
ouly smile and say, “You know I am so used to 
waiting.” 

The slowest day corges at Inst, and so did the 
one Dr. Tynsdale had fixed for the removal of 
the bandage. With a beating heart, and her 
own gentle fingers, Mrs. Tynsdale took them 
away. Then slowly and carefully the faintest 
ray of light was thrown into the room; then a 
little more; and still a little more, until at lasta 
sort of twilight had been made. A wide, won- 
dering look crept into “those eyes” as June fixed 
them, first upon the doctor, and then upon the 
surgeon who had assisted him. Then she turned 
them slowly to Mrs. Tynsdale and gazed earnest- 
ly at her for one moment; then stretched both 
hands toward her, crying out, as she had done 
before, “Mamma! mamma!” 

“Yes, darling, I will be, I shall be,” said Mrs. 
Tynsdale, drawing hey into her arms in terror, 
lest tears should flow as they did before. It was 
the doctor’s first moment of real anxiety, and it 
‘Was exccssive, . 

“There, there!” he said, hastily, “that will do. 
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We have done enough for to-day. Now these 
bandages once more, my child, for a little while, 
and a little sleep, and then we will find our way 
out still further into this new world.” 

Darkness once more, and a few drops of pow- 
erful anodyne, and June slept quictly, holding 
Mrs. Tynsdale’s hand still tightly clasped in 
hers. a! 

At that very hour there were other critical 


cases waiting for their crises in the hospital; 
there were little patients lying on their cots in 
the sick ward, and bright, gay ones reading or 
singing over such work as they could find to do; 
there were young pliysicians studying carefully 
what they might sce, attendants quietly fulfilling 
their dutics, and, as happened not unfrequently, 
visitors passing through the wards; not a large 
party, only a lady dressed in closst mourning, 
and leaning upon the arm of her husband. 
A heavy veil concealed her face while they talked 
with the attendant who escorted them, but it 
was drawn aside as they passed through the 
rows of cots, or by the groups of children gath- 
ered elsewhere. Then the grieved face and sad, 
searching eyes were fixed eagerly upon each 
one, only to turn away, more sadly, if possible, 
towards the next. 

“Not here! not here!” she said, bitterly, as 
they came to the last cot, the very one where 
June would have lain had she not been sheltered 
at home with her new-found friends, and where 
lay a child still younger, one with hair and eyes 
black as the nixht. 

“OQ, why did I feel so sure it would be here? 
Ihave looked so many times, and in so many 
places before, but never with that strange feel- 
ing that it would be this time at Inst! 

“Not here!’ she said asain, as she turned one 
more lingering look down the room and into the 
black eyes on the little bed. “But you will ask, 
husband, you will ask ?”’ 

The gentleman looked pityingly down into her 
face. Men can grieve as well as women, but 
only in their own measure. When they see a 
woman’s grief, as they do sometimes, they can 
only wonder and pity. 

He turned to the attendant with the question 
he had put to so many others before, and which 
seemed to him so hopeless. 

“These children come in from all directions 
and in all ways, I presume. Have you ever 
known of one being here who was supposed to 
have been abducted from her parents?” 

“No, sir,” said the attendant. “TI have been 
here for five years past, and should have known 
of any such’ case, I think, had it beer in tHe in- 
stitution.” 

So the veil was drawn once more across the 
grieved face, and they passed out at the door. 
In the vestibule they met Dr. Tynsdale coming 
in, just as another physiciag passed out. 

“Ah! doctor,” said the under physician, ‘what 
is the news from your little June?” 

“Sunshine!” said Dr. Tynsdale, and with a 
bow te the lady, and a glowing face, he went 
gayly up the steps. 

“June!” snid the lady, with a shudder under 
the veil. “The name of that terrible month.” 

And once more June had lost her mother! 
Once more, and so near, so near! 

A month passed on, and there were no longer 
bandages, or stillness, or twilight for June; only 
the sunshine that the doctor had promised, and 
broader and fuller every day. Then there was 
a letter to Elspeth, asking if she must have June 
again, and an answer such as only Elspeth could 
write, enclosing the trinkets that might prove so 
much some day, and saying they miht keep 
June so long as “the gude Lord willed,” though 
it left a dull winter enough in old Elspeth’s 
heart; but that they need not think to have the 
child long; their house was only a halting place 
provided on the journey. 

Another month and another, until six had 
passed, and June’s new world grew wider and 
richer every day; and never so rich as when, as 
was often the case, she sat for hours together in 
one of the wards, looking earnestly and thought- 
fully around among the putients, sometimes 
closing her own eyes and moving about without 
them, as she used to do; then opening them sud- 
denly upon people and thinys. Then she would 
always go softly down to the side of some child 
trying to busy itself with a piece of work, and 
help it on, or talk cheerily as it plodded its own 
dark little way. 

One day came visitors again; the same sad 
face, the same hungcring cyes, the same gentle- 
man leading and lookin down upon them. 

“{ could not be satisfied,” she whispered to 
him, as they went on. “I could not be satisfied. 
It seems so strangely sure that it is here! You 
will be patient, I know.” 

Up and down the room moved the eyes again; 
they glanced at June, who, half turned away, 
was fitting a piece of work; but they did not try 
for a closer look, It was plain she could follow 











all the delicate tracery of the work without her 
toch. ; 

They went into another room, then up anoth- 
er flight of stairs; then back once more into 
Junc’s room. June looked up as they came 
near, then down again upon the work. 

“No, no,” said the grieved voice close behind 
her; “not here, not even here! O, where? O, 
where? Ah! why did I feel so surc?”’ 

The tones fell upon June’s quick ear. She 
started, and a tremor ran over herframe. She 
listened again. ‘‘Not here, not even here!” 
The work fell from her fingers and she turned 
toward the face behind her. 

Once mere the hands were stretched out, once 
more the ery broke forth, ‘Mamma! mamma!”’ 

They had found the way home for June; God 
and she. id 

gp 
DON’T CROWD. 


Don’t crowd; this world is broad enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of art are open wide— 
The realm of thought is free: 
Of all curth’s places you are right 
To choose the best you ean, 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 


Don’t crowd, proud miss; your dafnty silk 
Will glisten none the less, 
Because it comes in contact with 
‘A beggar’s tattered dress. 
This lovely world was never mado 
For you and me alone; 
A pauper has a right to tread 
‘he pathway to a throne. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your hearts 
By fostering all that’s bad, 

But give to every virtue room— 
The best that may be had; 

Be each day’s record such an one, 
That you may well be proud; 

Give each his right—give each his rdpm, 
And never try to crowd. 
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For the Companion. 
KATHLEEN’S STORY. 

“Faith, ma’am, and ye might be making a 
heroine of 9 worse than mesclf, if my name is 
Kathleen McLaughlin.” 

“{ can’t deny but you are pretty enough for a 
genuine sensation story, Kathleen; but a hero- 
ine must have had an experience, you know; 
something strange and unheard of; and you are 
so plamp, and merry, and youthful, there is no 
use in your pretending that you have ever suf- 
fered much.” 

“Ah, ma’am,”’ (here Kathleen raised her hands 
and eyes, in a teuly tragical manner.) “if suf- 
ferin’s is all se want, theve’s that in what I could 
tell ye of mc own, that ’ud bate the world.” 

“It must be confessed you have worn your 
trials easily,” I said, looking admiringly at the 
rounded, bright, rosy-cheeked creature before 
me. 

“Indade, ma’am, Ameriky is a counthrie to 
cure the sorest heart. Good luck to her, and all 
that’s in her.”” 

“Thank you, Kathleen. If you think you can 
keep on with the chamber-work while you ‘are 
talking, I would like to know how it happened 
that the world went so hard with you in the old 
country.” 

“It's tired enough you would be with the sor- 
rows of the likes of me. It’s no use to be both- 
erin’ yer fine head with it, at all. But you 
sce, ma’am, there was a large family of us— 
thirteen children—and the mother dead, while 
we were wee bits of things, and me father a hard 
workin’, honest man, wid only a strip o’ land 
and a cabin ’twixt us all and the cowld! 

“Sure, and that were bad enough, any way; 
but Thaddy, tlie oldest boy, was bruised under a 
fallen tree, and a cripple he was all his life, so 
there was nothin’ fur it but sister nixt him must 
take his place in the ficld, and look afther the 
cow, while me father earned the little he could 
at the woollen factory nixt to the town. It were 
three full mile for the poor man to walk, and he 
to be at the gate before siven o’ the mornin’ in 
winter and six in the summer. And a sorry 
tramp it were for him at night, ye may be sure, 
an’ he bein’ so tired he could hardly stand on 
his two feet! 

“Me sister Mary—and she were the oldest—was 
& mother to us all, and to the day of her death 
the world went asy wid us; but she faded like a 
leaf, she did, ma’am, and it were of a broken 
heart she died!” 

Here Kathleen dropped her duster, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, commenced to rock 
back and forth in a most pitiable manner, 

“You see, ma’am,’’ wiping her eyes with her 
apron, “Mary was betrothed to the finest lad in 
all the counthrie—an illegint boy, with plenty of 
land, and cattle, and pigs, and every thing heart 
could wish. 

“And thin it was so fond of Thaddy he were! 
Faith, and ye know, ma'am, few lads would care 
to have a poor cripple like Thaddy to be a bur- 
den to them. But he could niver tire o’ poor 
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Thaddy’s company, and he made him a ehair, 
(for he was that handy) in which the poor boy 
could trundle himself all over the ficlds! 

“Ah, such a lad ashe were! Its no wonder 
Mary set her heart upon him! But his mither 
would not hear to the weddin’, for she wanted 
him to marry a lass who had lands, and cows, 
and pigs like his own—and so, when he could 
get no satisfaetion of his life, what does the poor 
b’y do but start for Ameriky in the very next 
ship, and leave it all to his mither, sayin’ when 
le’d made a thrifle beforehand he’d send for Ma- 
ry and make her his lawful wife. 

“Well, the ship he wns suaifin’ in went down, 
off to the sea, and niver aword was heard from 
him afther. . " 

“His mother fretted her heart away, and when 
she died would have given the cows and pigs to 
poor Mary, but she said the curse of the lost lad 
was on them, and niver a bit would she Ict me 
father take them home. 

“As for Mary, she laid by every penny to have 
masses said for her poor lad’s soul, and it was 
well nigh starved we all were. But she died in 
the spring, and Thaddy couldn’t live after that, 
and so he died, too! O hone! O hone!” ex. 
Claimed the wecping Kathleen. 

“My next sister, Bridget, was the handsomest 
lass outof Dublin; butit were a temper she had 
of her own. So when Mary wns gone, she was 
not afcampd of any one, and she soon fell into 
bad ways. 

“She was betrothed to a neighbor’s lad who 
worshipped the very ground under the feet ef 
her, and he would have been a credit to us all; 
but she run away with a bad fellow from Dub- 
lin, and becamé the black shecp in the flock! 80 
her lad took to drinkin’, to drown his sorrow. 
But it was but a little time when he dicd, and 
the last words on his lips were, that Bridget 
should be sent for to wake him! Well, when 
she came and stood by the poor laddie, the fresh 
blood poured out of his mouth as if he had been 
alive.” 

“But he was alive, Kathleen, was he not?” 

“Alive, did ye say? Not at alt. When a per- 
son is déad, if the one that has been the caum 
of his death should stand by the coffin, the 
heart’s biood just leaps within ’em, and so thelr 
guilt is shown!” 

“You think it was a kind of miracle, then?” 

“Faith, and it was that. And I’ve seen it me 
self, mere than once, as I saw it then!” 

“Now, Kathleen, if you ever seo any such 
thing finppen again, yau may bo suro the persoa 
is not dead, and that the proper way to do, is® 
try and restore the body to life, and send for & 
physician at once. There was no miracle about 
it.” 

“And wasn’t the priest himself there, to be 
sure? It's just a way to punish the murtherer, 
and no more.” 

“But when the blood stréamed forth what dil 
your sister Bridget do?”’ 

“And faith, what could she do, but to faint, 
and fall down dead intirely? Sure, and every 
body thought she had gone after the poor lad- 
die; bus the breath came to her avain, though 
she’d better have died, for the man she marricé 
was a sot and a thafe, and used to bate her ivery 
day of her life. You know the law in the old 
counthrie does net allow a woman to lave her 
husband, Ict him bate her as he will.” 

“Tt’s a bad law then, Kathleen. Does he beat 
her now?” 

“Indade he docs not, (triumphantly.) She's 
dead!” 

“J hope her husband did not kill her!” 

“Ye may hope that, ma’am; but he did, and 
he was hanged for it as well,” (taore trium- 
phantly.) 

“Horrible!” 

“Ye may suy so; but we had that satisfaction 
out of him. I walked diven miles to sce him 
hung, and I’d walk it tim times over to sec him 
lung again!" 

“That will do, Kathleen. 
feel so.” 

“Wait till ye have a sister bate to death by 
brute of a husband, and thin”—— 

“So your family was reduced to ten—a large 
family still, You were the youngest, perhaps?” 

“No, ma’am, there were two younger than 
meself. There were three boys next to Bridget; 
but they wouldn’t stay at home, and I don't 
know where one of them is now. They may be 
dead, too, for aught I know.” 

“T think I have heard you speak of # Marg» 
ret?” “ 

“Yes, ma’am. Margaret was next to the hoys. 
Me father took her wid him to work in the fac 
tories, nnd the everseer took a fancy to her and 
marvied her. She’s a grand lady, and rides in 
a-coach, she docs.” 

“Tt was pleasant for her to be able tode some 
thing for her family, I have no doubt?” 


It’s very wrong to 
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Kathicen seized the duster and renewed her 
labor, vigorously. 

“Tt’s little good one gets from their relations. 
I never found but one friend in the world—and 
that’s money.”” 

“{t 1s not always possible to support those we 
Jove best, Kathleen.” * 

“Margaret could do enough for them as she 
liked,” blurted out Bridget, ‘“‘but I wasn’t one 
of them!” 

“Which of you did she like best?” 

“Q, she could make a gintleman of Pat, and a 
lady of Lucy! Faith, and it’s two servants apace 
they cam bave any day, if they like! Pat is the 
beokkeeper of her husband’s mill, and Lucy 
tides to school like the lady she is.” 

“It was gencrous in her to adopt two. You 
must bear in mind there was a large family of 
you!” 

“And that’s true enough; but yo see it isn’t 
pleasant to be the one lift out in the could!” 
cried Kathleen, with a shrug. 

“You must try to educate yourself, Kathleen. 
You know that in our free country an industri- 
ous girl like yourself may, by perseverance, 
qualify herself to fill the most enviable posi- 
tions. Perhaps you will put them all to the 
blush yet.” 

Kathleen laughed, glancing toward the mir- 
rer, and laughing again as she caught the blush 
and sparkle it reflected. 

“You have not told me how it happened that 
you came to America yourself, Kathleen, and if 
you are to be my heroine, it is time you began.” 

“No more I haven’t, ma’am,” with a tremen- 
dous flourish of the duster toward an incipient 
cobweb. 

“I wouldn’t like to have you say a word about 
it, but the truth is, I followed Michael.” 

“And who is Michael?”’ : 

“La! now,” with a blush and simper, and an- 
other glance at the mirror, “just as if you never 
had noticed the nice-looking lad that comes on 
Thursdys!” 

“O1T am to underggand you are engaged, 
then! and that it will bo our misfortune to lose 
you by-and-hy.”” 

Another searching sweep of the feather duster. 

“¥ou see, ma’am, me poor father dicd pretty 
soon after Lucy marricd, and this was how it 
happened. He had been to Dublin, to the coun- 
ty fuir, and he was set upon by the fairics, com- 
ing home, and they were the death of him!” 

“{ never heard of any one being set upon by 
fairies. I do not understand.” 

“No? My great grandfader died the same way! 
It’s me father that used to tell the story. He 
was coming home from a fair, too, and the fair- 
ies just took him up on a shovel and thin they’d 
toss him off, and he was so broken and bruised 
he died next day!” 

“And they tossed your father up and down in 
the same way?” 

“{n just the same way, ma’am! I sce him 
meself when they brought him in. His clothes 
were all muddy and torn, and his hat all 
smashed in. Och! ’Twas like he’d been just 
pounded to death.” 

“Isn’t it possible that he was led to drink a 
little too much at the fair, and what he took to 
be the tossings np and down from the shovel, 
were his own pitchings and stagyerings? 1 
should have more faith in my version than 
yours,” 

“O, no, ma’um. Niver a sup had passed his 
lips that day. Me father was a dacent man.” 

“That may be; but accidents will happen, and 
alittle liquor would the more readily intoxicate 
him; or he might have been drugged and way- 
laid.” 

No, no; ’twagthe fairies, ma’am. We found 
the shovel they used; and then they killed 
me grand fader in the same way.”” 

“We are not superstitious in this country. 
You could not make the young people who will 
read this story, believe such nonsense. They 
will all say that both the men were intoxicated 
or sick.” ‘ 

“It’s not for me to help that, ma’am,” replied 
Kathicen, in an offended tone. It’s me sister 
Luey’s got that same shovel now, and there’s 
me father’s muddy clothes and hat! And it’s 
meself has seen the fairy mont in me own coun- 
thrice, where they dance at midni;ht.” 

“That’s superstition, Kathleen. You should 
not helicve such absurd things. But after your 
father died you found Michael?” 

“Yes’m; he’s the only brother of the laddic 
that was to marry me sister Mary. An illegant 
b’y, that any lass may be proud of! He came 
home from Ameriky to look after the land, and 
cows, and pigs that his mother had left, and— 
that’s how it happened!” 

“Michael is worth some property, it seems?” 

“He sold the land, and cows, and piss, and 
that’s how he ruised money enough to get us all 
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out to Ameriky. He took out Peter, and Kate, 
and meself, and his two aunts—but then we'll 
get along.” : 

Here Kathicen waltzed out of the room, and I 
heard her voice warbling, ‘‘St. Patrick was a 
gintlemin,” all the way down the stairs and 
after she reachcd the basement. 

The next evening Kathleen did not hide her 
patchwork, as it had been her custom to do, but 
slyly sprend it outfor me to admire. There was 
a pure white ground of fine cambric, and a great 
flaming red eagle in the centre, standing upona 
twig of green calico, with green stars around its 
head.” 

Two wecks later Kathleen stood before me in 
a dress of the stiffest book muslin, dotted all 
over with pink bows, and a wreath of pink and 
white flowers, which she had coaxed the children. 
into making for her, unaware of the approach- 
ing nuptials. 

“If you please, ma’am, my month is up to- 
nivht, and J’m to be marricd.” 

Taken by surprise, I made short work of wed- 
ding presents, but managed to meet Kathleen’s 
expectations. 

The next day I received a bit of cake wrapped 
up in @ newspaper, and stippose Kathleen has 
ceased to regard herself as a heroine! 


———_+e+—____ 


“THE SILLY YOUNG RABBIT" 


is the title of some affecting stanzas intended as a 
lesson to foolish young people: 
There was a young rabbit 
Who had a bad habit— % 
Sometimes he would do what his mother forbid, 
“And one frosty day 
His mother did say, 
“My child, you must stay in the burrow close hid, 
For I hear the dread sounds 
Of huntemen and hounds, 
Who are eearching around for rabbits like you, 
Should they eee but your head 
‘They would goon shdot you dead, 
And the dogs would be off with you quicker than 


But poor, foolish being, 
‘When no one was secing, 

Looking out from his burrow to take a short play, 
He hopped o'er the ground 
‘With many a bound, 

And looked around proudly, as if he would say, 
Do I fear a man? . 
Now catch me who can! 

So this young rabbit ran toa fine apple tree, 
Where gnawing the bark, 

He thought not to hark 

The coming of hunters, co carcless was he. 
Now as rabbits are good, 
When roasted or stewed, 

A man came along hunting rabbits for dinner; 
He saw little Bun, 
Then raised his big pun— 

And there he lay, dead, the foolish young sinner. 

+9 
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HOW THE FORT WAS SAVED. 

In 1789, shortly after the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Washington, a large force of British and 
Indians crossed the Des Plaincs River in the 
north and attacked Fort Wheeling. This was a 
government outpost, in what is now the State of 
Illinois, The fort was commanded by Col. Zane. 
Their appronch was so stealthy, and their onset 
so sudden, that the defenders of the fort had 
scarcely a minute for preparation. Indecd, the 
bulk of the ammunition was stored in a block- 
house at seventy or eighty yards distance out- 
side, and at the time of the assault the com- 
mander himself was in the block-house with a 
few men, busy with some directions about the 
magazine. * 

Taking them thus at a disadvantage, the ene- 
my expected an easy victory, and rushed up to 
storm the fort, but a younger brother of the 
colonel, Silas Zane, took command, and speedily 
organized so vizorous a defence that the assail- 
ants were beaten back at every point. 

Again and again they rallied and came on 
with fresh ferocity, but as often the well-directed 
vollics from the fort repulsed them with serious 
slaughter. 

From morning till evening, all through the 
night, and most of the next day the fizht con- 
tinued, with occasional intern ions. The gar- 
rison were in excellent spirits. Many of them 
were veterans, and while the losses were all 
on one side they knew that victory could not 
long be doubtful. 

But the assurance had one drawback. If the 
powder failed, they would be in imminent peril. 

Towards evening of the second day there re- 
mained but two or three cartridges to each sol- 
dicr! What was to be done? 

During the whole fight sicnals had been passed 
between the block-house and the fort, and Col. 
Zane, knowing the condition of his men, felt an 
anxiety even more intense than their own. 

Some one must risk life to give the soldiers 
powder. Who should it be? 

Every moment the need grew more imminent, 
for there were signs that the assiiling foree 
meant to try the walls agwin, at 15 SUOT AS 
night should come. Had they known of the 











scarcity of ammunition in the fort, and that the 
real strength and dependence of the garrison lay 
in the block-house, they would most likely have 
turned all their efforts at first to the capture of 
the latter. 

Col. Zane had so skilfully managed his little 
party inside the block-house, as to give the idea 
of quite a formidable force. . 

But now the condition of the garrison became 
desperate. Some of the soldiers in the fort had 
fired their last round! They dared not cease fir- 
ing entirely, but they must obtain powder im- 
mediately or be at the mercy of the Indians. 

“Who will go?” said Silas Zane. 

The men looked at one another, and their 
hearts beat hard. It was onc of those junctures 
such as have often determined the fate of a na- 
tion. 

To run fourteen or fifteen rods through the 
enemy’s fire was like Winklemann rushing on 
the spears. It was almost certain death; but 
the sacrifice might save the fort. 

At last one young man stood forward and de- 
clared himself ready to run the fearful chance. 
Ie expected to be killed, he said, but he had no 
family and could afford to die if the good of his 
country demanded it. All he hoped was that he 
might survive his mortal wound long enough to 
perform his errand. If he could get back to the 
fort with the needed supplies he would ask no 
more. 

Immediately a comrade of the young hero of- 
fered himself in his place, declaring that he 
could be better spared, as he had not only no 
family, but few relatives in the world, and all of 
them independent of him. 

Upon this another soldier claimed the perilous 
service, saying that he had no kindred, except 
the most distant. There wasn’t 8 soul that 
would mourn him or miss him, and as he had 
never been worth but little any way, it was like- 
ly he might do more good by a single act that 
day, costing him bis life, than he would if he 
should live twenty years. 

And now the spirit of sacrifice became conta- 
gious. Another and another volunteered, till 
hulf-a-dozen brave fellows demanded the place 
of danger. Then there was a friendly strife 
among them who should be the victim. The six 
burghers of ancient Calais contended with hard- 
ly a nobler determination for the privilege of be- 
ing first to dic for the peace of their native city. 

The scene was a touching one. But there was 
no time for emotion. Action was wanted now. 

“Let’s go together!” shouted one. 

But here Silas Zane interfered. “We can’t 
spare but one of you,” said the officer. You 
mus?’—— 

Before he had time to say more, Betsy Zane, 
the sister of the commander of the fort, appeared 
and quietly announced her intention to go for 
the powder herself. 

The men, astonished at the intrepid proposal 
from a girl, for a moment looked at her in si- 
lence. When they saw she was really in earnest 
they would not hear of it, and grew vehement in 
their protestations. But shecut them short, say- 
ing, with much spirit,— 

“Your place is here. Iam only a woman, and 
if I should fall, I should hardly be missed from 
the defence. Stand by your guns, and let me do 
your errands.” 

Her brother then tried to dissuade her, repre- 
senting that a man could run much faster than 
she, and that since the success of the enterprise 
depended mainly on the rapidity of the messcn- 
ger, she ought not to think herself the proper 
person to attempt it. 

Betsy, however, resolutely refused to chango 
her purpose, and made her preparations imme- 
diatel, Dropping off such parts of her cloth- 
ing as would impede her speed, she fastened the 
rest as closely and firmly as possible, and cau- 
tivusly made her way through the fortress-gate. 

A thought that possibly the enemy might not 
fire upon a woman was now in the minds of the 
soldicrs, and half convinced them of the wisdom 
’s heroic undertaking. Silas, however, 
had little hope that her sex would be any protec- 
tion, for the Indians made no distinctions in 
their victims, and the whites among the besieg- 
ers could be little better trusted for showing gal- 
lantry or humanity. Only his secret admiration 
of his sister’s daring, together with what seemed 
to be the exigencies of the case, prevented him 
from detaining her. 

Col. Zane, at his post in the block-house, had 
becn made acquainted by signals with what was 
going on, and stood ready to let in a messenger, 
as soon as one should succeed in eoming over 
from the fort. 

Once fairly outside, Betsy ran like a deer 
across the parade-ground to the block-house. 

Sure enourh, the soldiers were ri lt in their 
conjectures, for not a cun was fired at the young: 
hervine during tho passage, 








The Indians, whoa they saw her bound forth, 
only laughed, and halloocd, “‘Squaw, squaw, 
squaw!”” 

As soon as she had been Ict into the block- 
house by her brother, the colonel, and made 
known to him her mission, he took a table-cloth, 
and fastening it round her waist, to make a sort 
of suck, poured into it a keg of gunpowder. 

Now came the trial indeed. It was not to be 
expected that the enemy would sce her going 
back so uscfully laden without doing their ut- 
most to stop her. 

The moment she sprang outside they opened a 
furious volley upon her. Neither British nor 
red men showed any scruples about shooting a 
woman then. But Providence shielded the cour- 
ageous maiden, and the leaden storm whistled 
harmlessly by, only one or two balls touching 
even her dress. 

She reached the fort in safety, and was hailed 
as the deliverer of the garrison, as it certainly 
proved, for the enemy, growing disheartened, 
and having sustained heavy losscs, soon drew 
off and went in quest of easier victories. 

Betsy Zane lived sixty years after this brilliant 
deed at Fort Wheeling. She marricd a Mr. 
Clark, and settled in St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

The name of Zane is perpetuated in the Zancs- 
villes of several of the Western States, and cer- 
tainly Betsy. Zane Clark descrved to have atown 
called after her in toto. It would be no longer 
than “Culpepper Court House.” = WALES. 
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BREAKING IT GENTLY. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

A long, low dwelling, with a chimney at each 
end, and a piazza in front, supported by columns 
unnecessarily massive for the weight they bear— 
that is Mr. Brett’s house. 

Across onc extremity of the piazza a hammock 
is suspended, in which a young girl with a white 
dress and cherry ribbons, is lazily swinging to 
and fro, giving an occasional impetus to her 
aerial couch, by means of a string fastened to 
one of the columns. 

Thas is Maggic, Mr. Brett’s daughter. 

She has no pretence of book or work, but is 
amusing hersclf by watching the antics of a boy 
and dog—both black—who seem to be doing 
their best to reverse the order of nature, fur 
while the dog is essaying to stand on his hind 
legs, the boy is gambolling on all fours. Now 
and then both turn somerset and roll over and 
over together, till Maggie can hardly tell which 
is boy and which is dog. In fact, there isn’t 
much difference, for they are equally the prop- 
erty of Mr. Brett, and are morally and intellect- 
ually about ona level. As to freedom and the 
rights of man, the one has as many aspirations 
as the other in that direction. 

Probably Gumbo, the boy, has capabilities 
which Ajax, the dog, has not, but as I do not in- 
tend to develop them in this sketch, they are 
nothing to us. 

Gumbo’s special mission in life up to the time 
of his first introduction to us, had been to wait 
on and amuse Miss Maggic, and as she had 
nothing in the world for him to do but to pick 
up her handkerchief, keep off the flies, and run 
of errands, he was necessarily idle a good deal of 
the time. 

Of course Satun was very much pleased at this, 
and immediately sct about finding some mis- 
chief for those idle hands to do. 

How he succeeded, anybody on the Brett place 
might have told you, for a more mischievous 
little imp than Gumbo, never was secn. To say 
nothing of the endless practical jokes of which 
he was guilty, he delighted in being the bearer 
of wonderful news—sometimes having a founda- 
tion in truth, sometimes not; to him this was 
wholly immaterial. 

Once he was seen racing across the lawn, way- 
ing his hat, and shouting! ‘Fire fire!’’ at the top 
of his voice. 

“Whar?’ “Whar?” cried Tom, Dick and Har- 
ry, throwing down their shovels and hoes, and 
hastening to the rescue. bi 

“Why, in de furnace, to be sure. Yuh, yah, 
yah,” answered Gumbo, at the same moment 
gliding nimbly up a tree, to elude the vengeance 
of his fellow-servants. 

At another time he appeared in the corn-field, 
and, seemingly overcome with gricf and terror, 
announced that “young Mass Wallie was in the 
erick.” 

All ran to the water’s edge, full speed, only 
to find their young master enjoying a bath with 
two or three of his companions. 

On one occasion, when Mrs. Brett was recov- 
ering from alow fever, he nearly caused a re- 
lapse by informing her that Mv. Ashimead's nhz- 
gers had all surrected, and were spected dis 
way every minute;” a fiction founded on the 
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fact that he had that morning heard his master 
remark that “Mr. Ashmead was always having 
trouble with his servants. He should expect an 
insurrection if he had such discontented people 
about him.” 

But at last an event occurred on the Brett 
place, of sufficient magnitude to satisfy even 
Gumbo’s craving for the marvellous. What it 
was, I forbear to say, preferring that you should 
Icarn it, as the absent master did, from Gumbo 
himself, he being the chosen messenger, not from 
any peculiar fitness for that office, but rather 
because of his uselessness at home. 

“Mount Blackfoot and ride like the wind,” 
said Mrs. Brett. And then remembering the 
boy’s taste for communicating startling intelli- 
gence, she added, “Don’t tell him tho worst at 
once; break it to him gently.” 

Some twenty minutcs afterwards, Mr. Brett, 
who was riding leisurely homeward, was aston- 
ished and alarmed to see Gumbo gallopping 
toward him in a breakneck fashion, at the same 
time shouting and gesticulating wildly. 

The first words he distinguished were,— _ 

“Dreffic news. O massa, dreffle news. 
sus, she sent me to tell you.”” 

Here Gumbo paused, partly from breathless- 
ness, and partly because it occurred to him* that 
his mistress had bidden him “‘break it gently.”” 

“Come, out with it. Nobody dead, I hope. 

“O no, massa; nobody dead, tank de Lord.” 

“Amen to that,” said Mr. Brett. “And no- 
body sick, either.” 

“No, sah. Dey was all hale and hearty when 
I comed away.” 

“What was it, then? Are you going to tell 
me or not?” 

“© yes, massa; but missus told me to break 
it jontly.” 

“She did, hey?” said Mr. Brett, beginning to 
think that this was one of Gumbo’s tricks. 
“Well, out with it now. I reckon I’m sufficicnt- 
ly prepared.” 2 

“Wal, sah, de old gray goose, she done lay six 
eggs.” 

“Surely your mistress didn’t send you off post 
haste to tell me that,” said Mr. Brett, laughing 
heartily. 

“And a weasel, he came and sucked ’em ail.” 

“And you killed the weasel, I hope.” 

“Jes so, massa. I runned to de house, and got 
de ole flint-lock; but jes ’s I touched him off, the 
weasel, he kite roun’ do corner.”” 

“If any thing would shoot round a corner, the 
old flint-lock would,” observed Mr. Brett. - 

“No trouble ’bout dat,” said Gumbo, as if 
shooting round corners were an every day expe- 
rience; “but jes ’s I got my finger on de trigger, 
what should 1 sec but Miss Maggie’s cat right 
afore de muzzle.” 

“Well, well, if you shot Miss Magrie’s cat, 
you and she must settle it,” snid Mr. Brett. 

“But I didn’t, sah. Golly! wouldn’t Miss Maz- 
gie ha’ been opstroperlous if dis chile ’d shot ole 
Clapperclaws? But secin’ de cat, I aim a lectle 
higher.” 

“And shot the weasel, I trust,” remarked Mr. 
Brett, beginning to weary of this long story. 

“I s’pect Idid, sah, but I didn’t stop to sec; for 
dc banging ob de gun scart de colt, and he break 
him halter, and went rampaging out 0’ de yard. 
Den I sot upa yell.” 

“Tl warrant you did.” 

“I did so. And all hands went tearin’ after 
him colt, cos you sce he was makin’ for de crick.’* 

“You don’t mean to say the colt was drowned, 
you little black rascal? Why, I was offered five 
hundred dollars for him, not three days ago.” 

“O no, he wasn’t drownded. Pomp catched 
him, and he comed back like a lamb; but by dat 

* time de smoke were a bustin’ out o’ de stable 
nuff to stifle a feller.” 

“The smoke!” exclaimed Mr. Brett. 

“Yes, massa. You know you jes say de ole 
flint-lock ’d shoot round a corner; and so he did, 
slap into a hay-mow.” 

“But they saved the stable?” said Mr. Brett, 
smothering his wrath till he should Icarn the ex- 
tent of thedama:e. ~ 

“Wal, not zactly. You see Mass Wallic he 
done come out, an’ he say let de stable go, and 
save de quarters, cos ef dey cotched, de house 
would go, sure.” 

“So they kept the firo from the negro quar- 
ters?” . 

“Deed no, sah,” dey was blazin’ away right 
smart when I comed off.” 

“You young villain!” cried Mr. Brett, raising 
his riding-whip. ‘Tell me the truth, this instant. 
Has the house gone, too?” 

“No, sah,” said Gumbo, dodging the blow; 
“and missus, she say ef you ride like ole Nick, 
may be you get dere in time to save it.” 

Then Mr. Brett put spurs to his horse, and 
dashed wildly through the woods which lay be- 
tween him and his home. Precisely as he en- 
tered his own grounds, the roof of the stable fell 
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in, but the house was still standing, the fire hav- 
ing been checked by the complete demolition of 
the negro quarters. 

As to Gumbo, who was at the bottom of all 
this trouble, Mr. Brett vowed in his wrath that 
he would sell him into Georgia, but relented on 
the intercession of his daughter. He, however, 
gave orders that he should be flogged within an 
inch’of his life. There was one difficulty in the 
way of tho execution of this sentence, and a se- 
rious one. Gumbo was nowhere to be found. 

Time passed away and nothing was seen or 
heard of him, and his master had given him up 
for lost, when one morning he chanced to look 
out the window, and beheld him standing on his 
head in the middle of the lawn, 

Had he fallen head-foremost out of the sky? 
It seemed 80, and no one knew to the contrary— 
unless Miss Maggie did! 

Certain it is that Mr. Brett had quite recovered 
his good nature, and the flogging was not again 


referred to. 
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THE GOLDEN SIDE. 


‘Thero ts many a rose in tho road of lifo, 
If we would but stop to take it; 

And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would make it, 

To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
‘And whose beautiful trust never faileth, 

‘The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the winter storm prevailoth, 


a ea 
For the Companion. 
THE CLOCK-REEL. 
By Sophie May, 

Dear, sweet Grandmother Silverthorn sat one 
day in “the white winter of her years,” taking ob- 
servations among the stars. That is to say, she 
was mending an old bed-quilt which had yellow 
calico stars on a blue ground. As she rocked 
gently back and forth, sewing as she rocked, 
Fanny rushed in with an eager question. 

“Grandma, what is that thing up in the attic, 
that has a face and hands?” 

“A face and hands? Some kind of a rag ba- 
by, I suppose.” 

“No, grandma. I mean fingers. Two fingers. 
It goes whirling round and round, and then 
clicks like a clock.”” 

“OQ, you mean my old clock-reel, Frances. 
Your great grandfather gave that to me when I 
was your aye, ten years old. I used to spin cot- 
ton then. I could spin like a spider.” 

“Why, grandma, did you spin it into spools?” 

“O no, dear, only into yarn. Yourgreatgrand- 
mother carded it first into rolls, and then I 
‘roped it? and spun it.”’ 

“On a wheel, grandma?” 

Mrs. Silverthorn laughed merrily. 

“Little did I think in those days I should ever 
hear a grandchild asking such foolish questions! 
Spin it on a wheel? To be sureI did! What 
other way is there, my child?” 

“O, yes’m, I know, with a spindle-thing at the 
otherend. Did you like to doit, grandma? I 
don’t believe you got much time to play.” 

“Well, yes, I liked it as well as any other 
work; rather better, for I had a knack at spin- 
ning. And as for play, people didn’t think in 
those da s it made much difference whether chil- 
dren played or not. Yes,’ added the good lady, 
with a far-away look in her eyes, “children had 
to take the time just when they could catch it. 
But | earned the time once to go a visiting, and 
that clock-reel always” —— 

“O grandma, you’re beginning to tell a story! 
Now that’s splendid. I only want to ask one 
question, that’s all. Where were you going vis- 
iting?” 

“To see Betsey Turner, a black-eyed little girl, 
about my age.” 

“Did her hair curl?” 

“Not at all. It was done up with a goosc- 
quill. Children wore their hair long in those 
days.” 

“Long? Omy! Any fenthers on it?” _ 

“On the quill? No, indeed, it was as smooth 
as a tooth-pick.” 

“J don’t want to interrupt; but where did she 
live, grandma?” 

“Betsey? O, she lived in the town where I did, 
and we went to school together, and set the 
world by each other.” 

“Then, grandma, if she lived in the same 
town, 1 shouldn’t think ’twas much of a visit!” 

“Yes; but she had moved away twenty-five 
miles, and I hadn’t scen her for six months.” 

“And did you love her, s’pose, grandma, as 
touch as 1 love Abby Tilton?” 

“Certainly, I did,” replied grandma, with 
sparkling eyes. “I have often said I don’t be- 
lieve any of my children or grandchildren ever 
had such feclings as L had! I used to say that 
name over to myself, ‘Betsey Turner, Bet-scy 
Tur-ner, and O, how good it did sound!” 

“Abby Tilton! Ab-by Til-ton,” repeated Fan- 
ny, under her breath; “that sounds the best!” 
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“But Betsey had a singular disposition. If I 
did any thing that didn’t suit her, sometimes she 
would say, ‘Now, Thankful, I sha’n’t speak to 
you for a‘whole week!’ It was awful, for [knew 
she wouldn’t. It almost broke my heart.” 

“How could she, and you so good and pleas- 
ant?” 

“O,I was naughty enough, Frances, but my 
temper was quick and quick over. I couldn’t 
hold out. I used to cry and beseech Betsey to 


speak; but all she would do was just to shake | face. 


her head.” 

“What a little hateful thing!” said Fanny; 
but rather faintly, for she had enjoyed torturing 
Abby in the same way. “How could you love 
her, grandma?” 

“That was just what her sister Ruth used to 
say, ‘Thankful, how can you care any thing 
about Betscy when she treats you so” But you 
see she was good when she was good; and some- 
how there was a charm about her for me. 

“Well, that spring | grieved 80 much over Bet- 
sey’s moving off that mother said, ‘Thanleful, if 
you will spin a “stent” of four skeins of cotton 
warp every day for three weeks, you shall go 
with Solomon and Mary to sce Betsey Turner.’ 

“Now it was a hard job for a small girl like me 
to spin four skeins a day; but you can’t think 
how pleased I was with the idea! I could hard- 
ly go to sleep the first night for thinking about 
it. My sister Mclinda was weaving a web of 
cotton and linen for us girls some gowns, and it 
was the cotton for the warp that I was going to 
spin.”” 

“Well, there, grandma, I didn’t know you ever 
spun adress! How did it look?” 

“It looked pretty well. It was in square checks 
of blue and copperas color—copperas is @ dull 
yellow. But we made our gowns different from 
yours. They were low in the neck, with shoul- 
der-straps, and only two or three inches long un- 
der the arm.”” 

“Did you do all your stints, grandma?” 

“Yes, every one, but my little arms used to 
ache, and I didn’t have much time to play. But 
that was no matter, for I was happy enough 
thinking how pleased Betsey would be to see 
me. Every time I thought of her it was as sweet 
as taking the breath of a whole bed of roses.” 

“What did you wear on your head, grandma?” 

“O, you want to gct me started off, I see! Let 
me think; I wore a blue jockey. It was a hat, 
something Nke yours, only made of blue cam- 
bric, over something stiff they called millinct.”” 

“What kind of a thing did you ride in?” 

“A chaise, just like old Mrs. Fletcher’s.” 

“And what was the first word Betsey said 
when you got there?” 

“J don’t remember; but I know she ran out to 
the chaise, and screamed and clapped her hands. 
And she looked so zood to me! Why, Frances, 
I would have spun five hundred skeins of cotton, 
and doubled and twisted it, rather than missed 
the chance of secing her.” 

“That isn’t all the story, is it, grandma? 
What kind of a time did you have with Betsey?” 

“Well, we wandered about all over the farm, 
and fed the lambs and played housekeeping, just 
as happy as a pair of pigcons, till all of a sud- 
den, out in the field, I said something that made 
Betsey angry, and then she tossed her head just 
as she uscd to at school, and said,— 

“<¢There now, Thankful Patten, I won’t speak 
to you again as long as you.stay at my house.’ 

“She didn’t stop to reflect how hard I had 
worked for the chance of getting there, or she 
couldn’t have been so cruel. But Betsey had 
got into such a habit of tormenting me that the 
words came out before she thought.” 

“What had you done to her, grandma?”. 

“ don’t remember, now; some simple thing. 
But there I was, ever so far away from home, 
and no Betsey to speak to. My visit that I had 
‘Jotted’ on, was all spoiled, and I didn’t want to 
stay another minute.” 

“But you had to. O dear! How long?” 

“Yes, I had to stay a day or two, till Solomon 
was ready to go. Mary and Ruth had a nice 
time. They were great friends. Ruth was a 
beautiful girl; she never had temper-fits.” 

Fanny blushed a little and hesitated, as she 
asked,— 

“How did Betscy treat you next time, grand- 

0?” 

Alas, my child, I never saw her again. She 
kissed me when I went away, and there were 
tears in her-eyes. I snid ‘Good-by, Betsey,’ and 
Jooked at her through the dingy little chaise- 
window, till she faded into a speck. And that 
was the last I ever saw of her. That was the 
time father gave me that clock-reel to pay for my 
miserable visit. I never look atit without think- 
ing of Betsey Turner. 

“(After that we moved away into this State, 
and just as Betsey was growing old enoush to 
go into company, her health failed and she dicd 
of consumption. Ruth wrote my sister Mary 











that she changed very much after she was sick, 
She could never forgive herself for spoiling my 
visit. She said,— 

“Tell Thankful to meet me in heaven; | 
sha’n’t have any sulky fits there!” 

There was along pause. Grandma rocked and 
patched the yellow stars, and no one spoke till 
little Toddle came in and said,— 

“Why, grandma, your eyes aro @ sprinkling 
down tears; but you’re a laughin’ all over your 


” 
“Yes,” replied grandma, softly, “I am think. 
ing how glad I shall be to go and see Betsey.” 
———_+o—___——_ 
AMERICAN TERRITORIES. 

“What is a Territory, according to the Amer 
ican meaning of the word?” 

The best answer is, that a Territory belonging 
to the American nation is an infant State,—for 
it is to the nation what a child is to a mother. 

In thé second clause of the third section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, it is provided that “the Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 
It has been legally decided that “the term terri- 
tory, in this clause, is merely descriptive of one 
kind of property, and is equivalent to the term 
lands.” 

But it has also been decided that ‘‘this clause 
applies only to territory [or lands] within the 
chartered limits of some one of the States, when 
they were colonics of Great Britain;” and “it 
does not apply to territory [or lands} acquired 
by the present federal government, by treaty, or 
conquest from a foreign nation.” 

This country cannot, constitutionally, acquire 
territory to be held asa colony, to be governed 
at its will and pleasure. But it may acquire ter. 
ritory which, at the time, has not a population 
that fits it to become a State, and may gover it 
as a Territory until it has a population which, 
in the judgment of Congress, entitles it to be ad- 
mitted as a State of the Union. 

“During the time it remains a Territory, Con 
gress may legislate over it, within the scope of 
its constitutional powers, in relation to citizens 
of the United States,—and may establish a tr 
ritorial government,—and the form of this local 
government must bo regulated by the discretiva 
of Congress,—but with powers not exceeding 
those which Congress itself, by the Constitutios, 
is authorized to exercise over citizens of th 
United States, in respect to their rights of per 
sons or rights of property.” 

When Congress creates a Territory out of lands 
belonging to the United States, that Territory 
has a Legislature, which the people elect. The! 
executive is appointed by the national gover 
ment. 

The Territory is entitled to send a delegate 0 
the United States [louse of Representatives. He 
is chosen by the voters of the Territory ; and the 
people of the Territory decide who shall be such 
voters,—deeide through their Legislature. Thus, 
in the Territory of Wyoming women are allowed 
to vote. | 

The delegate of a Territory can take part it! 
the debates and discussions of the House of Rep} 
resentatives,—but he has no vote there. 

When a Territory is desirous of becoming # 
State, measures are taken to hold a Conventiva, 
which forms a Constitution,—and, if that Com 
stitution is rightly made, and the circumstancs} 
of the Territory are such as to warrant aduis' 
sion in other respects, Congress seldom refuss 
the Territory‘s request for a change into a State] 
It is formally admitted into the Union, and takes 
rank with the other States. i 

Occasionally, admission is denied. For it 
stance, the Territory of Colgrado applied for at 
mission some years since, but in vain, becau* 
it was thought its population was not lar 
enough to warrant the change asked for. Co 
orado is now an applicant for admission, avd 
may be more successful this time. 

Congress, like children, sometimes acts rath? 
capriciously. Territories have been converte 
into States that should not have been thus servel, 
as they were neither sufficiently populated nor 
sufficiently wealthy to take rank as full me 
bers of the Union. A Territory ought to have 3 
many inhabitants as go to make up a congre 
sional district in a State, before being admitted 
into the Union; but this rule, which is dictstal 
by justice, is not always observed. 
ee 


Ir One LESSON WON’T DO, ANOTHER WILL— 
“Mother,” said Henry, “I can’t make Mary ptt 
her figures as I tell her.”” 

“Be patient, my dear, and do not speak 9 
sharply.” 

“But she won’t Ict me tell her how to put the 
fizures, and she docs not know how to do it bet 
self,” said Henry, very pettishly. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Well, my dear, if Mary won’t learn a lesson 
in figures, suppose you try to teach her one in 
patience. This is harder to teach and harder to 
Jearn than any lesson in figures; and perhaps 
when you have learned this, the other will be ea- 
sicr to both of you.” 

Henry hung his head, for he felt that it was a 
shame for any little boy to be fretted by such a 
little thing, or, indeed, by any thing; and he he- 
gan to think that perhaps he deserved to be 
blamed as much as Mary. 

Children very often complain of their play- 
mates, or of brothers and sisters, when thcy are 
very much at fault themselves. A fretful, impa- 
tient child makes himself and all about him very 
unhappy. Will you all try to learn a lesson of 
patience? 

“A fretful temper will divide, 
The closest knot that can be tied.” 
——+or—___ 
A NEW EMPIRE. 

On the 19th day of January, 1871, 2 new em- 
pire came into existence—one that is likely to 
have a great place in the world, not only soon, 
‘but long after every human being now living 
shall have passed from earth. 

On that day, the sovercign heretofore known 
us King of Prussia, by the style and title of 
William I., was proclaimed Emperor of Ger- 
many. His style and title as Emperor are not 
given, but we suppose they will be the same as 
those by which he has heretofore been known, 
with the change of the word King for that of 
Emperor, and the word Prussia to that of Ger- 
many. When Victor Emanucd II., King of Sar- 
dinia, became King of Italy, he made no change 
in his style and title save in the word Sardinia. 

The place at which King William was pro- 
claimed Emperor—thus perfecting the work of 
making the new cmpire—adds interest to the 
great act itself. Versnilles is that place—and 
Versailles, though it has been neglected by the 
Bonapartean sovereigns of France, was the chief 
seat of the Bourbon sovercizns of that country 
from the time that Louis XLV. called it into ex- 
istence, some two hundred years ago. 

The Germans say that the Bourbon Kings were 
the very especial enemies of their country, med- 
dling improperly in its affairs, and preventing it 
from becoming a nation. It matters not wheth- 
er they are right or wrong in this belief, so long 
as they firmly hold it. The beliefcertainly gives 
Point to the circumstance that the unity of Ger- 
many has been completed and proclaimed in the 
very town, and from the very palace, of the 
greatest of the Bourbon Kings of France, whom. 
they say was the greatest of their enemics,—so 
great, that thcy declare that the present war is, 
on their part, waged against his ideas and ac- 
tions. 

The new Emperor, in announcing his accept- 
ance of the Imperial Crown, says that he has 
revived the old German Empire. It is difficult 
to believe that he believes this. He ought to 
know that dead empires arc never revived. Were 
it possible to revive them, he would not be will- 
ing to restore the old German Empire. Why? 
Because in that empire the Emperor had hardly 
any power, and the new Emperor is very fond of 
power. He is really a despot, both in his nature 
and by practice, and not inclined to yield to any 
vutside influence. He is a military monarch, 
and rules by the sword. 

The new empire he has created will be as 
strung as the old Empireof Germany was weak. 
it will be one of the most thorouh-going of mil- 
itary monarchics, and not improbably it will be 
aconquering State. If the past of Gernigny has 








done’ so much, in tess than five years, against 
Austria and France, it may be expected that 
united Germany will be able to do whateyer it 
imay be pleased to do with the rest of Europe in 
ahe course of the next five-and-twenty years. 

The newly-created empire consists of all Gcr- 
muny except what belongs to the House of Aus- 
tria. It consists of Prussia, Bavaria, Wirtem- 
ber, Hanover, Saxony, the Hesses, Baden, and 
all those countries, large and small, that made 
up the North German Confederation which was 
‘created after the war of 1866. It includes also 
the countrics of Southern Germany, and that 
part of Poland which Prussia holds, and which, 
according to those principles that have tri- 
umphed in the unification of Germany, ought to 
be given up. But Germany is more likely to 
take ten countries than to give up one. 

The population of the new empire amounts to 
more than thirty-eight million souls. ‘This will 
be increased to more than forty millions, by tak- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine from France,—and per- 
haps more French territory. 

Austria owns some of the finest parts of Ger- 
many, and it is belicved that the new empire 
will take possession of them at no distant day, 
That done, the German Empire would oonsist of 
about fifty million people,—and sv would be al- 
most as populous as both France and Italy unit- 








ed, and far more populous than Great Britain 
and Ireland. So colossal a nation, animated by 
recollections of recent great victories, could do 
any thing it pleased in Europe. 

It is possible that the new empire will take 
possession of Holland and Belgium, and also of 
much of Denmark, in order to create a naval 
force. There are great timcs at hand, with, per- 
haps, greater wars to be waged than ever. 

== gy 
SPECIAL OFFERS. 
A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
seriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—Tue Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is eight and one-half by cleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woc-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly 2 Premium, for so small n re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 

A Photograph Album for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

This is a very neat album. It will hold r1rry 
PICTURES—has gilt edged leaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made. Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in the stores is $1 00. 
This isa pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
one new name. Postage ten cents. 

a pgegee 
EUKOPE AS If Is, 

Some shrewd and humorons writer sends to 
an exchange paper the following verses on the 
present state of Europe. They give a clear idea 
of what the Great Powers are doing there, and 
ought to make us thankful for the peace and 
quiet which reigns in our own land: 


Russia covots, 
Turkey fears; 
Austria ponders, 
Italia cheers. 


Belgium—Holland, 
Wait in dread; 
Denmark's palsied, 
Spain is dead. 


France lies bleeding, 
Prussia soars; 

Britannia shuts her eyes 
And snores. 


HOLMES, AGASSIZ AND EMERSON, 


he married again, but the woman happened to 
be a pleasurc-loving lady, and began teasing him 
at once to take her to the theatre. 

Yacob was astounded at her request, and cried 
out, “You vant me to go to de teatre, ha? No, 
I vill not! Vot my goot neighbors tink of me if 
dey sce me in de teatre only two veek after my 
dear goot vifedie? Is you got no feclin’s for dem 
as is loss dere best friends? Ach, mine poor goot 
wife! vhy most you go dic?” 

———+e. 
CURIOUS RHYMES. 

There are some inventive geniuses who are 
never at Joss fora rhyme. A poctical philoso- 
pher once remarked that there was no possible 
rhyme for the word Timbuctoo, on which a gift- 
ed child of the muses, who may have recorded 
the adage of Napoleon, that impossible is the ad- 
jective of fools, made the following flight from 
Parnassus: 





Gl went a hunting on a time, 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I shot but one buck all that day, 
And that was a thin buck too."” 

One would hardly suppose that there could be 
found a rhyme for porringer. But a poetical 
expert, in 1641, on the occasion of the marriage 
of Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles J., with 
the Prince of Orange, thus volanteered his Iau- 
reateship: 

«What is the rhyme for porringer? 
The king ho had’ daughter tain 
‘And gave the Prince of Orange her.” | 


That rhymester ought to have had a pension. 





A SLIGHT ACQUAINTANCE. 

Aman who died in New York was taken to 
Connecticut to be buried, and the minister of the 
yery rural parish was asked to officiate at the 
funeral. Feeling that it was expected that he 
should make a eulogy, and yet wishing to take 
care of his conscience, he said,— 

“Tt will, doubtless, be expected that I give the 
man who lics before us awaiting burial, a glow- 
ing character; but I am obliged to inform the 
audience that I cannot do this, ns I was a total 
stranzer to the corpse, though I have been intro- 
duced to the widow!” 

———_+e+____ 
“ALL OUT.” 

Tom Moore, the poet, and Curran, the orator, 
once attended a party at which the following 
story was told: 

“Is your master in?” asked a gentleman of a 
scrvant, calling at the door of the residence of a 
distinguished citizen. 

“No, sir, he is out.’” 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. ° 


1 | 


CRORB-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in weep, but not in ory, 

My ‘second is in cake, but not in ple; 

My third isin slip, but not in fall, 

My fourth isin high, but not in tall; 

My fifth {a in mice, but not in rats, 

My ‘sixth is in kitten, but not in cat; 

My serenth is in grass, but not in leat, 

My eighth is in mirth, but not in grief. 

My ninth is in nfore, but not in less, 

My tele pevat city of like United Btates 
le is a city of the Un a 

as is Auice M. PLumen. 





Lucius Goss, 





ENIGMA, 


Iam composed of 14 letters. 

My 9, 8, 6 is what we often are. 

My 18, 12, 11, 14 is a kind of cloth. 

My 1, 8, 2, 4 is something warm for the head. 
My 7, 5, 4 is sometliing useful for the tired. 


My 14, 10, 18, 18is a tol of affection. 
My whole is a reptile. J. HB, 
a 
CHARADE, 


My Jirst’s a negation decisive and short— 
A word very small, but of mighty import; 
The hardest, the easiest word to proclaim, 
The cleverest scholar in Boston could name. 
My second, well, every person has it, 





“Is your mistress in?” 

“No, sir, she is out.” 

“Then 1 will come in and sit down by your 
fire.” 





It is pleasant, occasionally, to hear our coun- 
trymen described by a forcigner,—if they are 
worth describing,—and we have several that are. 
Mr. MacRae, a recent Scotch traveller in Amer- 
ica, describes Oliver Wendell Holmes as “a plain, 
little, dapper man; his short hair brushed down 
like a boy’s, but turning gray now; a powerful 
jaw, and a thick, strong under lip, that gives de- 
cision to his look, with a dash of pertness.”’ 
Prof. Agassiz is “biz, massive, genial looking; 
the rich, healthy color on his broad face still 
telling of the Old World from which he came— 
a man who, but for his dark, keen eyes, would} 
look more like a jovial English squire than a 
devotee of science.”” Emerson ‘‘has the queer- 
est New England face, with thin features, prom- 
inent hatchet nose, and a childlike sweetness 
and simplicity arching the face, and drawing 
deep curves down the check,” 

——_+9+ 
CORN IN THE MOUTH. 

Here is a hint at one of the almost number- 
less valuable uses to which you can put your 
mouth—especially in hot weather; and we hope 
you will never use it for worse purposes. In- 
stead of drinking much water when at work in 
the field, or in the sun, hold a few Kernels of corn 
under your tongue, or in the side of your check, 
and they will allay thirst. As the old farmers 
say, “they keep you from bein’ dry.” One of 
the most important parts of the human body is 
the mouth, and the saliva which collects there as 
8 kind of safety fluid, is sometimes exhausted 
during severe perspiration. The corn prevents 
this exhaustion, and keeps the tongue and 
throat moist. Try it. At least never “corn” 
yourselves with any thing worse than Indian ker- 
nels, or put any thing less cleanly into your 
mouth to chew, 

ages 
AN AFFLICTED HUSBAND. 
A Dutchman lost his wife, and made all haste 


“And fuith, sir, (hat is out too.” 
The gentleman left. 
a eee 
WAHT MEN DO IN A “BROWN 
STUDY.” 

A Scotch professor walked into the middle of 
a horse pond while pondering on Final Cause. 
Ben Franklin punched down the fire in his pipe 
with the finger of un young lady sitting at his 
side, and severely burned the lily white poker. 
A gentleman in Troy received a letter in the dark, 
used the letter to light his lamp, and then looked 
about for it to read. Pere Gratry, one day, in 
Paris, thinking he had left his watch at home, 
took it out of his pocket to sce if he had time to 
go back after it. Neandcr, the church historian, 
once went to his lecture in his night-cap, and 





sometimes walked in the gutter. 
Pe NC ee 
CURIOUS RIDDLES. 
They had some inventive riddle-makers in old 
times. For example: 


“Thirty white horses on a red hill, 
Now tl T tramp, now they champ, now they stand 
still.” 





One of the Smiths, Horace, perhaps, wrote the 
following: ‘‘Use me well, I am everybody; 
seratch my back, I am nobody.” 

As our readers may not find a ready solution 
to either, we give the answers. First, teeth; 
second, a mirror. s: 

eS ae eae 
A QUEER GRAVE. 

Flies often find a grave in the sweets they sip, 
and drunkards and sluttons of a higher species 
frequently make their luxuries the means of their 
death. The following loses nothing as a lesson 
by being fact rather than fable: 

The California Scientific Press says, “A farm- 
er’s wife, in Contra Costa, cut open a turnip and 
found a gopher (a kind of chipmunk) dead in its 
centre. The little fellow had caten its way into 
the turnip, which had taken new life and closed 
the hele, or clse he laid in its way and it grew 





to gct another, “For cos it is not goot for a mans 
to cook his own dinnersh ven de vorld is more 
as full of vomans.” In Jess than two weeks time 


around him—one of the two—the farmer’s wife 
says. At all events, that gopher won’t ‘go for 
any more turnips.’ ’” 


Though sometimes they tind/it a hard thing to fit. 

I’m a great multitude, yet only one, 

Of law and divinity Iam the sum. 

I’m fiuid, I’m solid, 1’m base, and I’m good, 

I’m hard, and I’m soft, I'm metal, I’m wood; 

I belong to the stars, and am always sky-high; 

Though tied to the earth, yet with birds I can fly. 

Jawim with each fish, with the animals play, 

But to goblins and ghosts I have nothing to say. 

For rappers of epirits, a rap I don’t care, 

J look with contempt on such creatures of air. 

‘And yet my whole is the wickedest sprite 

‘That ever played tricks in the day-time or night: 

For ifall that’s said of the genii be true, 

There’s nothing so bad that the rascal won’t do. 

Talk of kittens and cats, of monkeys and daws, 

Of magpies, and other outrageous outlaws, 

As makers of mischief or doers of wrong, 

They’re ‘‘muffs” when compared with the theme of 
my song; 

But if any longer I let my ton; 

The cat will be out of my riddli 


18 Sat . 
ing bag. 
G. St. Mureny. 





Witik Wisr. 


6. 
WORD BQUARE. 
1. To deaden. 
2, To tune. 
8. One. : 
4. Used in fishing. 
7 
Mw ¢ is a color. 
y pode is a fruit. 
wat whole is found in August, M.A, o. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Havtsoy. 





1, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 2. Arabia. 
8. “A paltry sum, a regal gift 
To any person poor would be.” < R 

. Railway, 

& Pear {da, Nostrils, Elp, Arab, Pate, Pastor, 
Laughter, Every, PinkKAPPLE—RasPseRry, 

6. ldle folks take great pains, 

7. Cash, Anna, Snow, Hawk. 


8, Ple-crust. 
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MEASURING THE BABY. 


‘We measured the riotous baby 
t the cottage wall— 
A lily grew at the threshold, 
‘And the boy was just as tall! 
A royal tiger lily, 
‘With spots of purple and Gold, 
And a heart like a jewelled chalice, 
‘The fragrant dew to hold. 


‘Without, the bluebirds whistled 
High up in the old roof trees, 
And to and fro at the window 
The red rose rocked her bees; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 
Were never a moment still! 
Suatching at shine and shadow 
‘That danced on the lattice-siil! 


‘Wis eves were wide as blue-bells— 

Pils month like a flower unblown— 

‘Tero little bare fect, like fanny white mice, 

“Peeped out from his snowy porn? 

And we thought, with a thrill of rapture, 
That yet had a touch of pain, 

When June rolls around with her roses, 
‘We’ll measure the boy again. 


Ah me! Ina datkened chamber, 
With the sunshine shut away, 

Through tears that fell like a bitter rain, 
Wo measured the boy to-day ; 

And the little bare feet, that were dimpled, 
‘And sweet asa budding rose, 

Lay side by side together, 

the hush of a long repose! 


Up from the dainty pillow, 
hite as the risen dawn, 
The fair little face lay stniling, 
With the light of heaven thereon— 
And the dear little hands, like rose-leaves 
Dropped from a rose, lay still, 
Never to snatch at the sunshine 
That crept to the shrouded sill! 


‘We measured the sleeping baby 
With ribbons as white as snow, 
For the unining tosex ood casket 
That waited him below; 
And out of the darkened chamber 
Wo went with a childless moan— 
To the height of the sinless angels 
Our little one had grown! 
Hearth and Home. 


——+or 





For the Companton. 
ag A CALIFORNIA STORY. 


Before the discovery of gold in California, 
some twenty yeurs ago, the country was peopled 
principally by Spaniards and Indians. The lat- 
ter are now very few, but in many parts of the 
State Spaniards are still numerous. They aren 
gambling, drinking pcople, and. any village oc- 
cupied mainly by them is generally the scence of 
habitual quarrelling, and fighting, and frequent 
maurders.. 

It was ina village of this kind, not far from 
San Francisco, that a Mr. Martin lived, with his 
four young children, the oldest but sixteen years 
of age. The mother died about six months be- 
fore Mr. Martin moved into the village. Their 
new home was n peor little brown house of four 
rooms, and to the orphang it seemed loncsome 
and gloomy enough. 

Their father had been appointed teacher in the 
tewn, and regretted the necessity which com- 
pelled him to live where the Sabbath was dese- 
erated by horse-racing and gaming, and where 
drunkenness, profanity and crime, made every 
Street disagreeable and dangerous, 

When Mr. Martin and his family had lived in 
S. nearly a year, it seemed as if the wickedness 
of the place had reached its heizht. Seven per- 
sons were murdered within a short time, and 
who the perpetrators of the deeds were, no one 
could discover. 

These outrages made every well disposed per- 
son afraid to carry money with him, aud great 
uneasiness and anxiety was felt. 

Mr. Martin was sometimes obliged to visit San 
Francisco on business, remaining there two or 
three days. The children always dreaded these 
departares, for they lived out of the village, a 
mile and a half from neighbors. 

One day, just after Mr. Martin had been to 
San Francisco for his monthly salary, and had 
safely returned, he received a letter asking him 
to go at once to a town seven or cight miles dis- 
tant, to see a friend who was suid to be danger- 
ously ill. He at once complied with the request, 
leaving the children alone, and telling them not 
to expect his return until the next morning. 

Towards night the rain began to fall, and the 
wind blew fierecly, shaking the doors and win- 
dows, and filling the hearts of the little ones 
with a vague sense of coming idl. Lucy, the eld- 
est, did not try to conceal her fears, as she usu- 
ally had done, but sat by the stove in the kitch- 
en, talking with Willie about robbers and mur- 
derers, and becoming every minute more frgghe. 
ened than before. 

“Do you know where father put his money 
when he went away?” asked Willic. 

“Yes,” said Lucy. ‘It is where no one would 
ever find it, under the carpet by the lounge; but 
if robbers should come, they’d shoot us if we 
didn’t tell. Father said there was a man rode 
behind him when he camo home to~lay, who was 

the express office when ho got his money, and 





Tm afrald he watched him, and will come here} 


to-night, because father’s gone,” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“O dear!” said little Mary, half crying, “I|turbed during the night. The stranger stayed 


wish father wouldn’t yo off and leave us alone.” 

“Ls seepy,” said baby Harry. And Lucy took 
the little boy on her lap and began to undress 
him. She was justin the act of taking him in- 
to the bed-room, when a Joud knock on the kitch- 
cen door caused every heart to thrill with terror. 

Their first thought was to fly at once through 
the other outside door, but this they knew it 
would be impossible todo on such a dreadful 
night, with their little brother te carry. 

“We must open the door,” said Lucy, “and 
we must not act as theugh we were afraid. Per- 
haps it is no onc that will hurt us, after all.”” 

Se saying, Lucy opened the door, and a man 
entered, whose appearance did not tend to dimin- 
ish the children’s fears, He wastall and strong- 
ly built, with a dark, forbidding face, and keen, 
piercing eye. Taking a hasty survey of tho 
room and its occupants, he said,— 

“Can you keep me here over night, little girl? 
I was going on to the village, but it storms, and 
I have walked so far to-day, that I feel too tired 
to get any further.” 

“Yes, you can stay,” said Lucy, trying to 
speak calmly. “We haven’t much room, but 
father is away to-night, so we can keep you very 
well.” 

She wished she dared to tell him that they had 
no spare room, but she thought that very likely 
he was aware that her father was away, and 
knew it was best, at all events, to be perfectly 
honest. 

The man sat down by the stove, trying to dry 
his clothes, which were really very wet. 

Lucy took litde Harry in her arms and start- 
ed to put him to bed. 

“May I go too?”’ said Mary. She was usually 
anxious to sit up late, but felt too much fright- 
ened in the presence of the stranger to desirc to 
do so to-night. 

Lucy assented, and they left the room, closing 
the door after them, as they thought, but it 
opened a little, and the stranger, who was sitting 
near, heard und saw what they were doing. 

“Harry mast say his prayers,” said Lucy, 
“and then go to sleep.” 

The child knelt down by the bed, and the man 
looked in and ‘saw the little white-robed form, 
with bands clasped and cyes closed, as he repeat- 
ed, after his sister, his beautiful prayer. 

“Now [lay me down to sleep,” said Lucy. 

‘Now I ’ay me down to seep,” repeated Harry. 

“I pray the Lord my soul to keep,” said the 
sister. 

“T pway the Lord my soul to teep,”’ lisped the 
infant, and so on till the prayer was finished, 
and the little fellow was snugly tucked in bed. 

Then Mary was undressed, Lucy, meanwhile, 
trying to comfort her and dispel her fears, though 
feeling far from comfortable herself. 

“God will take care of us,’ she said, remem- 
bering her mother’s daily teachings, “and we 
must try not to be afraid.” 

The child then knelt by the bedside and re- 
peated the same simple prayer that her brother 
had said before her, adding in earnest, bescech- 
ing tones, “Please, dear God, take care of Luty, 
and Willie, and Harry, and me to-nizht, and 
don’t let the man in the kitchen do us any harm. 
Please, dear God, give him a good heart, and 
help him to do right. Amen.” 

The little one’s face was brighter ag she arosé, 
and as she kissed her sister goud-night, she said, 
“Ldon’t feel afraid now. Something has made 
me happy inside.” 

Lucy choked bagk the tears that wanted to 
come, and taking up the candle, left the children 
to their slumbers. 

In the meantime, every word spgken by¢the 
little ones had been heard by the stranger in the 
adjoining room. The infant prayer, and after- 
wards the petition of the little girl asking Gud 
to help him to do right, startled and impressed 
him. 4 

Tic was all that the children had feared. He 
had seen the money delivered to Mr. Martin that 
morning, and had followed him, determined to 
commit robbery to obtain it. For years he had 
been familiar with sugh deeds. But now, through 
the influence of God’s Spirit, the words of prayer 
had touched his heart. He bowed his face in 
his hands, segardless of Willie’s presence, and 
wept like a child. Recollections came sweep- 
ing over him of what he had ence been, and 
what he was now. He recalled the time when, 
an innocent boy, he had knelt beside his moth- 
er’s knee, and said his evening prayer. He de- 
sired to be again what he had been many years 
back, before his desire for gold had led him to 
California, and then te the practice of every sin. 
These innocent children, at least, should receive 
no harm from him. Soon after Lucy’s return to 
the kitchen, he asked to be shown his bed, 

















THY morning dawned brislt and clear. The 
cMildren had slept soundly and had not been dis- 





till after breakfast. Then he thanked the chil- 
dren, with much tenderness of manner, for their 
kindness, and, saying he should never forget 
them, went his way. ¢ 

The children’s prayers had saved them, and 
we hope led the wayWard man back to his moth- 
er’s God, and to hopes of heaven. 


—__+or—_—__ 
THE DOCTOR AND THE WOLF. 


A French physician, many years ago, was on 
his way, one winter afternoon, to visit a patient 
who lived in a mountainous part of the coyntry. 

In one part of the read he found the snow 
beaten dewn for some distance, and ‘stained red 
with drops of blood. A track went sidewisé 
from this place, and along it there seemed to 
have been dragged something like a full sack, 
and here and there were continued drops of 
Dlood. . 

He followed this suspicious track, without, 
however, surmising that it Would bring him to 
ascene of horror, where terror and amazement 
awaited him. He followed the track about five 
hundred paces, when he suddcnly saw, behind a 
little rise of the ground, a large and terrible 
wolf, which was teariug in picces not a dend 
beast, but the body of a man. 

His horse shied, started back, and turned 
around. At the same moment the wolf left his 
prey, and, with a tremendous leap, made a furi- 
ous attack, springing on the back of the horse, 
and git him a severe bite, 

The doctor instantly leaped from the saddle, 
and tried to get his loaded pistol from the hol- 
ster, but, unfortunately, was not able to jerk it 
out. The wolf took advantage of this momen- 
tary delay, and pounced on the doctor, biting 
him iu the face, the shoulder and thich. 

He sought in vain to keep the wolf off, but 
still retained in this terrible tight sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to endeavor to get the pistol from 
the holster, and fire it on his furiousenemy. In 
this he fortunately sneceeded, and shot the beast 
in his open jaws, and saw him fall on his side, 
dead. ‘The doctor was saved. 

He mizht yet have died in his exhausted state, 
had not two travellers on horseback providen- 
tially come that way, One of them put him on 
horse, as the doctor's had taken flight in the 
trugele. He was carried, hal€ stupeticd with 
pain and wonnds, and nearly fainting, until he 
fortunately reached home. 
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A KNAVE OUTWITTED. 
“Cute” lawyers too often use their sharpness 
in legal quiddities, and fur the defence of rogu:s, 
and it is refreshing to find one employing his wit 
and ingenuity in the interests of justice: 


On one occasion, a countryman, visiting the 
city, deposited his money, some two hundred dol- 
lars, with his landlord, no one being present at 
the time. Next day, having occasion to make 
some purchases, he applied for his moncy, and 
was met with a cool denial of its ever having 
been received. 

On taking legal counsel, the gentleman was 
astonished tu Jearn that, being without a witness, 
a3 matters stood, his cuse was hopeless. 

The lawyer, however, was a man of resources. 
Dismissing his client, with directions to return 
in aeouple of days, he called to his aid a reliable 
friend, to whom he privately unfolded his plans. 

Acting under the tawyer’s instructions, the 
friend presented himself at the inn as a guest, 
and, after securing quarters, deposited three hun- 
dred dollars in the landlord’s hands, taking good 
care to have a witness by. 
called alone for the money, and the landlord, 
knowing there was proof of the deposit, made no 
difficuity in handing it over. 

The same day Boniface was served with a writ 
for the three hundred dollars, and on seeking 
advice, was told that as there was a wittess to 
his receipt of the money, and none to its return, 
he had nothing for it but to pay it avain. With 
two hundred dollars of it the lawyer reimbursed 
the countryman, and kept the remainder for his 
fee.—Lynn Weekly Reporter. Sy 
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SNAKE-SKIN LEATHER. 

Farmers’ boys are familiar with eel-skin leath- 
er, in the shape of shot-pouches and flail-strings. 
It ‘never wears out,’’ but the experiment of tan- 
ning snake hides does not promise much service, 
save as a curisity. Very little good can be got 
out of snakes, any way: 


About fifty anaconda skins were tanned by the 
Schayer Brothers, of Roxbury, for bout leather, 

ist year, The boots are valued at fifty dollars 
per pair. The largest of these skins was forty 
feet in length. ‘The leather is very beautiful, 
glossy, mottled and pliable. The tanning of arr 
aconda skins, however, and their manufacture 
inte boots and shves, will probably never be car- 
ried on to any great ent. ‘The material is not 
easily obtained; it is difficult to tan, and when 
made up for wear, it is neither impervious to 
water nor durabi 
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MAGNANIMITY,. 
A recent book by a Mrs. Dall contains some 
fresh anecdotes and recollections of the Father 
of his Country. Here is one: 


Col, Washington, at the age of twenty-one, 
was knocked down by a lite man named Payne: 

“There was great excitement about an clec- 
tion, Washington said something hot. Payne 
lifted his walnus stick and threw him down with 
one blow, The next day Washington went to 
the tavern and wrote a mote to: Mr. Payue, ask- 
ing him to meet him. When Payne came toto 












Some hours atter he | 





the room, Washington put out his hand and. 
said, ‘I was wrong yesterday; I want to be right 
to-day.” % 

“Some years after, when every body loved 
Washington, Payne had a matter on trial at 
Fairfax Court House. The lawyer on the other 
side tried to attack Payne’s character, and among 
other things, began to tell how he had treated 
Washington. The gen was in the Court 
Honse. As soon as the ‘yer had done speak- 
ing he rose, spoke to the court, and took all the 
blame on himaclf. 

“After the war was over, Payne wanted te see 
him again. When he drew near to Mt. Vernon 
he beyan to tremble; but Washington came to 
mect him with a smile, and carrice him to his 
wife. ‘Here is a Jittle man,’ said he, ‘that I 
think a goad deal of, for he oncg had the cour- 
age to knock me down.’” 


er 
HOG! 


We have heard of a conseientious woman who 
always: judged¥the weather by the almanac in- 
stead of her feclings, and dressed for it as the 
calendar said it ought to be, no matter what it 
was. This resolute faith in a theory is equalled 
by a farmer among the “poor whites” of North 
Carolina, where the standard of fat pork is rather 
low: 


“Stranger,” said a venerable specimen of the 
Tar River farmer to a visitor, “stranger, there is 
one thing in this country which really shows 
° ¥, pertness and invention.” 

“What is that?” [ asked. 

“It is the way they compel the hogs to testify 
ag’in themselves in fav nin’ tim You sce, 
| stranger, it aint easy to tell a fat hog in this part 
of Norf Ca’lina. They are built mainly for speed 
and length of limb, and it aint so easy as ye 
ht s'pose tu tell when the fat settles toward 
their bones. But now they have got things fixed 
so the hogs tell on themselves, and, as you might 
out their own death-warrant.” 
js that?” 

“Why, you see they fatte 
mons, and put a line of poles round each tree, 
not quite breast hich. Now, so long as a hog 
can jump them poles to get at the dropping ’sim- 
mons it's clear they aint fit to kill. But they 
watches ’em every morning, and just as soon as 
one on ’em misses the jump, in he socs into the 
‘scalding tub, and his bristles is off in a hurry. 
You sce, stranger, he pronounces his own doom. 
‘He’s too fat to jump, and that is the way they 

tell ’em.”” 
















































s them all on ’sim- 
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SONG OF LABOR. 
Toil swings the axe, and forests bow, 
The fields break out in radiaut bloom, 
Rieh harvests smile behind the plough, 
‘And cities cluster round the loom. 


+0 


HARVEST-GIRLS. 


Nine miles west of “Otter Tail,” Minn..is a 
ij colony of German Catholics on a beautiful spot 
in the prairie, bounded by a lake, a river and an 
oak forest. A man who went to see them, and 
found them gathering their wheat crop, writes 
to the Yarmouth Register of the young nuns of 
the little convent there, at work in the field, and 
the somewhat singular impression made by the 
appearance of cheerfulness in black: 


It is now harvest time, and as we pass along 
we notice the busy reapers at their labors, re- 
lieving the groaning ficlds of their heavy bur- 
dens. Nor are they alone, for near at hand we 
sec the pretty maidens “binding up the sheaves.” 
They are dressed all in black, and from their 
necks depend the cruci and rosary. But from 
under those sombre hoods I catch glimpses of 
bright, happy faces, and occasionally a merry 
peal of lawzhter falls upon my ear. 

Fanaticism can do much. It can lead men 
naturally merciful to perpetrate the most horri- 
ble outrages upon their tellow-men; it can lead 
disappointed woman to desert her friends and. 
shut herself in cloisters deep, and waste her life 
ia penance and in fruitless prayer. But there is 
one thing it cannot do—it cannot check those 
freqhent bursts of merriment which spring spon- 
tancously from the overcharged heart of a young 
and happy girl. 

















EQUAL TO THE EMEKGENCY. 


A missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union, not long since, started three new Sunday 
schools in three weeks. One of these was in 
D— county, at a point where there never had 
been a Sunday school, and the people poor and 
unedueated—no church building or school-house 
in the neighborhood, But seventy-nine gathered 
into and around an unocenpicd log cabin, on 
seats composed of rails and rocks. While the 
meeting was in proxress, the owner of the cabin 
came: evil forbiige euch Oceupancy by “an aboli- 
tion lodye.” , 

The missionary was equal to the emergency, 
haeing had a similar experience in M—— coun- 
ty (where he induced the peuple to build a round 
log church, and in three wecks they had a Sun- 
day school in operation, and soon after regular 
preaching, and a church orzanized now number- 
ing sixty members.) So the people in D— 
county promptly gathered, and two days after, 
four men were chopping and an ox team haul- 
ing lozs to build a churen. So much for haying 
a missionary who knows the peuple, and how 
to build a Jog church, and to gather the children 
in. 

Read in 2 Kings 6: 2, how every student car- 
rled a beam (log) when Elisha built his theolog- 
jeal semiuary, The Western missionary he 
good and venerable example for bis pluck aud 
cnterpriso in starting a pioneer school. 




















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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: A LITTLE FOLK SONG, 


~Come here, you grigs, 
7 nies how! = 
ve bal 
Allin crow 3 
They came last t, 
Brown, pink and Fnte, 
_ With talls curled tight, 
And eyes so bsight. 
we It is a treat 


: then step short; 
= h grunt and snort, 
king abqut 


- 
+t. With curious snout. 








+ ¥ou won’t come here 
galn, my dear! 
: : Riverside Magatine. 





For the Companion. 


IAN TOMMY. 
By Frances Lee. 





ther hed a oigar in is mouth and 
ear-rings in his.ears. He was cracking a lobster 
“with a stone on a wooden bench, and Tommy 
was eating the bits of meat from his fingers as 
they came out. 

Tommy had hair that was thinking about be- 
ing black, some time, and went straight down 
without a part anywhere; and his face and bare |. 
legs were the color of an old-fashioned cent. 

A: fire was burning against a great rock just 
behind them, and a stew-kettle and frying-pan 
were turned bottom side up on top of the rock. 

Pretty soon Tommy’s mother camie along the 
path from the hotel, with a checked red and 
Wack shawl pinned over her head, a short gown 
under it, and low, stout shoes and blue stock- 
ings. 

A little yellow dog trotted on before her, and 
in her hand she carried a basket of breken pieces 
—meat, and fish, and bread, and potato, and pic, 
and pickle, just as they were scraped from the 
People’s plates at the hotels. 

At the same time the peach man came along 
with his old blind white horse and boxed-up 
wayon, and Tommy, dropping the lobster’s claw 
he was sucking, picked up a tea-cup and went 

ydown to the plage where the cart stopped. 

" Then he kept around elose to the peach man’s 
feet; between him and his customers, between 
hiin and his baskets, without making any sign 
any more than a wooden boy, till the man put 
some beet in his cup and said,— 

“There! now he off out of the way! You won't 
Get any more!”’ 

Then Tommy, still just like a wooden boy; 
trudged off up the bank on his little bare copper 
toes, drinking the beer as he went. 

‘is his namo nothing bat Tommy?” cried 
Winnie. “I thought it would be Pottowatomie, 
or Wapasapanaapacou, or something kike that.” 

“You must be chreful not to get mixed up 
with these Indians,” said Uncle Philip, gravely, 
“for fear you can’t pick yourself out.” 

Winnie looked at her sunburnt hands and 
laughed. Then she ran off to the good beach, 
as the chikiren called it, with little Julia, to look 
for star fishes and sea urchins. 

“Tam trying te build a fort, and can’t do it?”: 
said little Julia, 








“O, let’s play store, and sell pepper!” replied 
Winnie, letting the clear sand slip through her 
brown fingers. 

“AIL right!” returned little Julia. “T want 4 
house,” she added, in a minute. “O, here’s ® 
pretty stone! A pretty, pretty one, but ’tisn’t 
big enough for a house.” 

So they played, while the wind tossed about 
the white sails on the ocean, the little black and 
white gulls skimmed low over the water, and the 
heavy porpoises came up to breathe, up and 
down, up and down, with a curve of their great 
bodies, like wheels going slowly over and ove. 

By this time little brown Tommy was cating 
his supper, sitting on the ground in the tent, 
with his father, and mother, and big. sisters. 
The cups and plates were on the ground between 
them, and they ate every thing as it came, jyst 
like dogs and pigs. 

How would you like, little Abby, when you 
opened your mouth, not to know whether you 
would find a bit of clam fritter or of plum cake 
in it? 

When supper was done, all the family sat on 
the ground and wove baskety,—thread baskets, 
work baskets, comh baskets, travelling baskets, 
baskets braided up close and fast, with pebbles 
inside, for rattle-boxes, and tiny, delicate bas- 
kets for ear-rings. The next day the people 


‘| from the hotels came and bought them. 


But one morning the wind blew rough and 
cold from over the land, the reat waves dashed 
up against the rocky shore, rolled over, broke, 
and went back to try it again. 

A long, long battle the ocean has had, trying 
to climb up farther and farther on the shore, and 
all itcan show for it after these six thousand 
years is the sand it has ground from the rocks. 

And now the people at the hotels put on their 
scarlet sacks and thick dresses, and little Tommy, 


in his pink loose gown, his only garment, began | 


to droop and sicken. 

His mother put a pijlow on the grourd under 
the tent for him to lie on, or took him in her 
arms, with her long black hair streaming mourn- 
fully over her shoulders, and kissed his hot check 
as tenderly as any of the sik and velvet mam- 
Mas at the great houses. 

But Tommy grew no better, and one day his 
father and mother took down their tent, packed 
up their basket stuff, and went off to their win- 
ter home. So we saw them no more. 

“They gin Miss Weddle just one basket, a lit- 
tle thing about so square, to pay for all the stuff 
they’d had of her,” said the old scrub woman at 
the hotel, with a broom in one hand and apinch 
of snuff inthe other. “And they charged her 
full price, two dollars and a half, for a knife bas- 
ket she bought of ‘em. They are so clost, them 
niggers is!” 

T shoul think as much! And I think by the 
way he took the beer, without even a look of 
thanks, that little Tommy will come up tobe 
just as “clost’”’ as the rest of the tribe. 


ep 


‘THE LITTLE LOAF. 

In atime of famine a rich man sent for the 
Poorest children in the town and said to them,— 

“There is a basket fulf of bread; you may 
each come every day and take a loaf until] it 
pleases God to send better times.” 

The children attacked the basket, and disput- 
ed as to which: should have the largest loaf, and 
then went away without once thanking heir 
kind benefactor. 

Only Frances, a very poor but cleanly girl, 
modestly remained behind and had the smallest 
loaf which was left in the basket. She grateful- 





ly returned thanks, and went home quietly. 

One day the children behaved very badly in- 
deed, and poor Frances received a loaf very mich 
smaller than the rest, but when she took it home 
and her mother cut it open, a nymber of Picces 
fell on the floor. 

The poor woman was fstonished, and said— 

‘Go and return this money immediately; it 
thust have beezi put in the bre@d by mistake.” 

Frances went directly with it to the gentleman, 
who suid,— 


“My dear child, it was no mistake. ,I had the] < 


money put into that loaf to reward you.. Re 
main always as peaceable and contented. Those 
who are satisfied with a Nittle always bring bless- 
ings upon themselves and family, and will pass 
happily through the world. Do not thank ma 
but thank God, who put into. your heart the 
treasure of a centented and grateful spirit, and 
who has given me the will-and opportunity to 
be useful to those who are in need of assistance.” 
8. 1. 
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WOY STEAM ENGINE, and how to 
. constant it. ut direesions, with fllustrations, 
80 any oan make & working steam en; 
gether with "stories, adventures, eels, iNuas 





gine, to- 
ttons, 


cte., ete., will be found in HAPPY HOURS for February. 
25 confs a year. Send subscrippioms to 0. A. ROOL-, 
gabe 10d Massac 8t., New York, oar 


|] & and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 


Superb Presents. 


Thp Publishers of the’ Corhpanion 


orrER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those hubseribers to tile ComPANION who send 
the Inrgest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 

‘The nuinber of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.... 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost. 
1 Smith's Conservatory Organ, cost .. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.. 
3 Weed’s Sewitig Machines, cust of each . 
8 Presents in cash—each Present . 
10 Siiver Watches, cost of each... 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each.@12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, eost of each. .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils afd Gold Pens, cost of each.83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each. .....3. } 
These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts, 
Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premfums given will pay handsomely for each 
subsenber you may secure, ang you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT—If 
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Dr. J. W. Poland’s 


WHIFE PIENE 
‘COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Colds. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Coughs. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Diptheria. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland's Widte Pine Compound 
Cures Pulmonic Affections. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound 
Cures Kidney Complaints. 
“For health comes aparkling in the streams, 

From cool Chocorua stealing; 


There's fron in our Northern winds; 
lur pines ave trees of healing.” 
im : Joux G. Warrrrer. 


PREPARED at Tiz 


New England Botanic Depot, 
37 Court Street, Boston. 


PRESTO CHANGE! 


Magic Box and Invisible Penn; 
Magic Envelope and Mysteri 

Fireside Magician. 

Bethe the anova ae A 
8 stamp for catalogue of 

, eee <C. ASBARKLEY & CO, 

64 52 and 54 John Street, New York. 


THE FIRESIDE FAVORITE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 














you persevere. 
If you have not received a Premium List, 


send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


The “Home ‘CrncuR” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2.a year; single copies, 5 cents 
forsale every where. Sample coples sent free by ad- 

= 
dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
se 

W. H. Canrenten, M. D., 147 Tremont Street, devotes 
his attention exclusively tg the treatment of Chronic Ca- 
tarrh, Deafness, Blindness, and all diseases of the Eye, 
Ear, Throat and Chest. 

{GP™ See “Home Cures" in Companion of Jan. 12, 1870. , 


Ir You NEED 4 Guov OveKcoar, or any thing clse in 
thy Clothing line, call upon Atwood Brus., No: 38 and 
40 Washington 8t. ‘They have s full stock of the beat 
quality of goods, and sell’ at fair prices. 











Visit Messrs. P. F. Packarp & Sons, No. 56 Union 
Street, who make a specialty of the finest grgdes of Parlor 
Furniture, as well as elegantly finisled Chamber Sets, of 
patterns unique and beautiful. Be sure and see them. 





Ir you aRE TROUBLED with a Coigh, Weakness of the 
Lungs, Sore Throat, Pain in the Side, or Kidney Coti- 
plaints, Whtte Pine Compound will help you. 





‘ng PERFECT PURITY of all the ingredientain Poland's 
Hamor Doctor makes It one of the most valuatle Humor 
Kemedics in existence. It acts as a restorative to the 
feeble and debilitated, cleanses the system of all impuni- 
ties, and although harmless, ia yet potent ag a tonic and 
alterauive. ne 
POSEEALD— Collection of choice FLOWER SEEDS 

. Se, $! tell Collection of Vegetable Seeds, $i. 
Send stamp. for circuiar. 

cw 8.K. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 
ee eae Nea ree pore eee cee 
(CHEAPER THAN PRINT.—Your name in gold and 


brilltant colors. Send stamp for specimen card to 
Haywagb, Card Writer, West Harwich, Mass. 6—lw 


STENCIL PLATES for marking Clothing, 
YES! axe 
6-lw 


with ink and brush, 50c. by mail. 
'W. KENDALL, Jr., Lebanon, N. H 


IGHTNING SHORT-HAND.—Young and old should 

lear this system; free from every objection. It can 

be learned in a week to write with Wonderful rapidity. 
SKE 


Book, 50 cta.; 3 for $1. B. HAS . 
6—Sweop 14¢ South 4th St., I’hiladelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE MIXED VERBENA SEED, 


SELECTED from upwards of one hundred named va- 
Tleties. Per package, 25 cts., five packagcs,$l. Cata- 

logue of Verbenas, Roses, Dahlias, Double Geraniuma, 

4c., forwarded on application, enclowing 3-cent stamp. 
tw Address DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Ma. 























$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
FED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
z CHINE. ‘This Machine will stitch, hom, feH, tuck, 
Gj quilt, eord, bind, beald and embroider in a’ most 
co iupenor manner. Price, oniy $18. Fally licensed 
and warranted fer five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any mashfiethat will sew a stronger, more beauNful, 
| or ‘more elagiic seam than ours. ft makes the "Plas! 
Qtle Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, 
(J and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart wRhout 
& tearing it. We pay Agents from $15 to $5 per menth 
= and expenses, or » commission from whieh twic 
<< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO. 
3 Boston, Miss.; PrrvasoxcH, Pa.; 8t. Lovis, M: 
or CHICAGO, ILL. *- 

















THEA NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 
‘wir 


H THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 


—— 


“4=8W 
A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictur 





es, 


wih Lo instructions pee art ee ebNaE 
resa by mail, on receipt of 50 co! 
361 Washington St, Boston. b—thop || 


50 Cts. Per Annum. 
The best Family Paper for the price in the United States. 
Send stamp for specimens, or 50 cts. for = year’s sub- 
scription. ¢ Agents wanted. Address Finzsips 
Favorite, Salem, Mass, iw 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Ings, dc. Stoves, Ranzes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, fur Steam, Gas and Water. 
ly 96 and 88 NouTH Street, Beston. 


The Horse Hair Inner Sole is warrantod a perfeet 
cure for Cold Feet, Rheumatism, and all Som plaints arising 
from imperfect circulation of the blood. Price, 75 cts. a 


Hr. Sent by mall, postage paid. 
» I %! AN RE WS of Eln 8t., Bostan, ae 


Agents wanted. 
& ee a 


we 


OLIVER , STANDARD 
OPTIC’s 5 FTE EeL eat 


AGENTS WANTED.—No work by this poratar eu: 
thor ever beture suld by subscription. ft contains 
More reading and Illustration for the price than any eo) 

Fight book equal in other respects, published In ‘America. 
Address J. N. RICHARDSON & CG., Boeton, Maas 4—48 


PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER. 

Moves superiluous hair in five minutes, withoos 

injury totheskin. Sent by mail for §1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 

Relleves most violent prroxyame in Five morcyns, dell 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $1 by mall. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful SLACK or BROWS. 


1t consists of unly one pre} tion. 75 cents by mail. Ad- 
dreas 8. C. UPITAM, No. 


Circulars sent free. ‘Sold ty a draggista. oe 
DR. HALL'S VOLFAIO ARMOR 
—oR— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loa 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration of- Deblity thd all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for elrcular. Addsess 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HsTORY OF OUR REGIMENT.—A chanm- 
ing book for boys. It contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 
post-paid for only $150. Address FRANK CLUM, 
Gertrude St., Syracuse, N. ¥. Iw 


—— a 
& Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and San 
ples free. 8. M. Srzxcer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 


25, A WEEK SALARY !—Young men waat- 
‘ed a8 local and travelling salesmen. Addreas 
with stamp) R. H. Wacxer, 34 Park Row, 41-l8w 
an ALE: 


TURNER’S 


UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asafe, cestain, and speedy oure for 


Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases, 
ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nrcrarcta Factatms 
—ofen effecting a perfect cure in a single day. Ne form 
of Nervous Disezke fails to yield to its wonderful power. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuraigia, affoet- 
ing the entire system, its use for a few days affords the 
most astonishing refef, and rarely falls to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. it ¢ontains no materiais ta 
tho slightest degree injurious. Tt has the wnqutmed ap 




















Pyoval of the best physiolans. Thousands in ev. 

Pfthe country gratefully acknew! its power to xosten 

the tertured werves, and restore the failing strength, 
Sent by mall e eipt of price and postage. 

One package . -$100 Postage... 

Six packay Se 


Tels sold by all dealers fedrigs and medicirtes. 
TURNER & CO., Proprieters, 
2—Iyeop 120 Tremont Btreet, Bosten, 


PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Bostan 
tobuy. Every Piano tn good ordar and Warranted. 
22-6meow WH. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St, Bostem, 


W. B. 7 Fire Insurance Agent 
40 Btate Street, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEB. 9, 1871. 








TERMS. 
The Sussorirrion PRicE of the ComPAKion is 


$1 50, if puid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance.- 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance.- 
2 00 if not paid in advance.- 


New subscriptions can commence at any timo during 
the year. 

Tux Comranron ly sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is recelved by the Publishers for its discontin- 
nance, and all payment of arrearages 1s made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks. or 
Drafts. WHEN NKITHKR OF THKSE CAN BR PRO- 
cuRED, scnd the money in a reelstered letter. All 
post-masters aro required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows tu whal time y our subscription is pusid. 

DISCONTINUANCES,— Remember that the Publishers 
Must bo notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
hia paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held reaponsible until arrearages are pald, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name ot the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

oks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers shonid bo addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
OLE BULL’S BOYHOOD. 

Ole Bull, the greatest living violinist, was 
born in Bergen, Norway, 1810. He was a lover 
of music fn childhood, and he delighted to roam 
among the rugyred mountuins of his native coun- 
try, and to sing the wild mountain airs. 

He was placed in his boyhood at the academy 
of Bergen, and received a classical education, 
his friends designing him for the practice of law. 
He became enamored of the charms of music 
while a student, and devoted his spare moments 
to the art, which was more congenial to him 
than any other study. His talent as a musician 
soon excited the admiration of a choice circle of 
friends, among whom were several amateur mu- 
sical performers. = 

Near the close of his legal studies, he received 
an invitation to play at a public concert. This 
he accepted, contrary to the rules of the institu- 
tion where he was studying. His playing was 
followed by plaudits of admiration, which deeply 
affected him. This increased his desire to de- 
vote his life to music rather than to the profes- 
sion of law. But while the music-loving city 
rang with his name, the staid professors put 
him back in his examination, for his departure 
from the prescribed courses of study, and his 
life at this period had great joys and deep sor- 
rows, alternating between the brightest sunshine 
and the darkest clouds. He was a susceptible 
boy, happy in the smiles of his friends, and bit- 
terly miserable at their displeasure. 

Among his most loved and admired friends 
was the leader of the orchestra. His debut had 
delayed his first attempt to graduate. Just as 
the day approached when he would have received 
his diploma, he was summoned to the room of 
his musical friend, who was very ill. 

“A concert is announced to take place to-mor- 
row night,” said the latter. ‘You must lead 
the orchestra, or I am ruined.” 

The boy-musician stood a few moments, 
thoughtfal and silent. He knew that if he did 
lead the orchestra his friends would regard him 
asruined. His soul strugyzled between his sense 
of duty towards his friend and his own personal 
interests. Thedecision was such as would be ex- 
pected of the impulsive artist and not of the stu- 
dent of law. 

Always happy when his affections were grati- 
fied, he could not resist the appeal uf one who 
had lent to his life the charm of sympathy and 
loving companionship. He led the orchestra at 
the appointed time, and never returned to the 
university again. 

He wandered to Paris, his heavy heart at mo- 
ments lightened by dreams of one day charming 
the world with the magic tones of his violin. 
Arriving in the great city wherc he was a stran- 
ger, without a friend, he lost his trunk, violin, 
and all that he had. Now came the dark hour 

" of his life. He wandered about the strects, hun- 
gry and penniless, without any resource. He 








could not beg, and he already began to realize 
how dreadful it would be to starve. 

‘rhe cloud durkened over his mind.- One day 
he saw the Seine flowing calmly before him, 
flooded with the sun. Cast out of the atmos- 
phere of human sympathy, death looked sweet. 
He thought of his vanished life amid the North- 
ern hills, of the few fond hearts he had left in 
his native land; he breathed a pitiful prayer for 
God’s mercy on his soul, then threw himself in- 
to the river, in the vain hope of finding peace be- 
Neath its waves. 

St. Jerome says that he never read of'a char- 
itable person who came to an evil end.. God 
pitied the boy-musician, who had been willing 
to sacrifice for others, and at this desperate hour 
sent him a friend.. He was found half dead by 
a mother whose bosom had just been made sym- 
pathetic and tender by the loss of her son.. The 
sorrows of the fair-haired youth she had rescaed 
drew her towards him with almost maternal ten- 
derness. She comforted him with affectionate 
counsels and promises of assistance; she gave 
him a home, and at last adopted him, finding in 
the sweetness of his society consolation in the 
bitter bereavement that she had borne so heavily 
before. His musical gifts soon were recognized 
by cultivated Parisians, and he received at his 
first public concert in that city twelve hundred 
francs.. 

Trust in God in the darkest hour; never falter, 
for no one can estimate how great a jewel he 
may dim or cast away.- Ole Bull has charmed 
the world, awakening in thousands of bosoms 
those sweet and tender emotions that fill his 
own, all of which would have been lost had 
Providence left him to himself in the extreme 
hour of darkness and despair.. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH.- 





VARIETY. 


FOREIGN FUNERAL. CUSTOMS. 


In Spain, when a baptized infant dies, a feast 
is spread, and all the neighbors round come, not 
to condole with, but to cungratulate the parents. 
“We rejoice with you that you havea child in 
glory,” they say; and the last—nay, the first 
journey of the sinless babe is a triumphant 
march, the funeral a festival, the music is glad. 
Only the mother weeps. 1n Greece, the lastjour- 
ney follows quickly upon death. The next day, 
at dawn, the train of white-robed priests and 
choristers may be seen winding along the road 
toward the church. There, dressed as in life, 
and having the face uncovered, the dend lie at 
rest before the altar until the moment arrives 
when they must be committed to theearth. It 
is in the church that the last farewell is given. 
What of that terrible last journey in the cold 
North, where the dying Esquimaux is built up 
in his snow-house and left to die alone? Or of 
the African tribe, who bury their hopelessly sick 
before death—burry them out of the world alto- 
gether? They have been described as taking an 
affectionate leave of their relatives and perform- 
ing this burying with the consent of the person 
chiefly concerned. Habit is every thing, and 
they are used to it, only one fancies it must fall 
rather hard upon each individual as it comes to 
his own turn.—Once a Week. 


—_+o—_—_- 
TOO MUCH LAW. 


doe: 
An anecdote is told of Chief-Justice Marshall, 


evincing his ready humor. The old gentleman, 
like Miles Standish, was very fond always of 
doing every thing for himself, and objected 
strongly to any assistance being rendered him. 

One day, wishing to consult some work of 
reference, he entered the law library and pro- 
ceeded to mount the steps and draw out a book 
from an upper shelf. The books being tightly 
packed ther, refused to leave one without the 
other, and the chief justice, not noticing this, in 
withdrawing the one he wished dislodged the 
entire row, which came down upon him, felling 
him to the floor. The librarian instantly ran to 
the rescue, inquiring if the venerable gentieman 
was hurt, and offeriny him assistance in rising. 

“Let me alone,” snid the chicf justice; “let me 
alone. (’m a little stunned for the moment; 
that’s all. I have laid down the law often, but 
this is the first time the law has ever laid me 
down.” . 

ete eg = 


LIKE JESvs. 


A dear little girl, only six years old, was prom- 
ised by a friend, whe kept a number of fowls, 
some feathers for her doll’s hat. The next time 
the friend called she brought with her not only 
several feathers, but also some beautiful patches, 
out of which to make dresses for her doll. When 
the friend had gone away, the little girl, who 


to her mamma,— 


known at that period could have shot one into 
him. Those were the days of ‘‘Pickwick;” and 
we once quoted in his hearing the story of the 
sausage-maker who met with an untimely grave 
in his own patent machine, and whose fate was 
only discovered by his buttons reappearing as 
seasoning. “What arrant nonsense!” exclaimed 
our relative. “So large a body us a mun falling 
into a sausage-machine would stop its working 
immediately.” There was nothing fo be said to 
that.. 

=.= 


ALL USED UP.. 


" Je cod is perhaps the most useful fish that 
swims, since all parts of it are adapted to the 
nourishment of man and animals, or for some 
purpose of domestic economy. The tongue, for 
instance, is a great delicacy; the gills are em- 
ployed as bait; the liver is good for eating and 
‘urnishes an enormous quantity of oil for medi- 
cal purposes; the bladder furnishes isinglass; 
the skin, when roasted, affords a relish for the 
table, and even the bones, when properly dried, 
are used as fuel by the dwellers on the desolate 

steppes of the shores of the Icy Sca. 

— 

I WON'T GAMBLE, 

Two boys had each ten cents. “Come, Char- 
lie,” said Tommie, “‘let us have a game of mar- 
bles, and stake our ten cents.” 

“Charlie, Charlie, show me your colors!” 
cried a third boy. Charlie jumped ap. 

“I won’t gamble, Tommie,” suid Charlie, “for 
itisasin. {If you win my ten cents, I shall feel 
bad, and, if I'win yours, you will feel bad, and I 
shall be sorry; so let us keep our money until 
we can spend it for something we want, or, at 
any rate, for something to show for it.” 

Sag 
BE “KEERFUL.” 

No person can do wrong, and injure only him- 
selr. He must necessarily draw his parents, his 
family, sometimes a whole neivhborhood into 
trouvle. Sambo’s view of his persona) relations 
was not exactly of this character, but it was suf- 
ficiently comprehensive: 

A colored mail-carrier in Virginia, who had 
been well shaken by a man for kicking his dog, 
said, “Look a here, massa, you’d better be keer- 
ful how you shakes dis chile! Cos, when you 


shakes me, you shake de whole United States. I 
carries de mail!” 





—— 





DANGEROUS QUARRELLING. 


Alcohol makes mischief in more ways than ones 
There was a singular incident on the Grand 
Trunk last week at St. Hyacinthe. A passenver 
broke a jarin a second-class car, spilling four 
gallons of high wines over the floor. A dispute 
arose between two passengers ns to whether the 
Hania was vinegar or whiskey, and to test it one 
of the disputants lit a match and threw it on the 
floor. He settled the question at the expense of 
thecar. The brakeman, with great presence of 
mind, held the door open, and also pulled some 
of the passengers out through the windows, and 


thus saved us. 
— 


KNEW WHAT WOULD PLAGUE 'EM.. 





A singular case of a monkey’s intelligence is 
mentioned by the San Francisco Bulletin. An 
animal of this sort was teased by some Chinese 
washerwomen, whereat he broke hls chain, and, 
instead of going for his tormentors, jumped up- 
on their clothes-lines, from which he tore their 
linens, laces, handkerchiefs, and every thing else 
that he could lay his claws on. If this does not 
show insight into the weakness of human na- 
ture, it would be hard to find any thing that 





MODEL PATCHWORK. 


One of the first prizes at the New York darn- 
ing and patching exhibition was awarded for a 
nice-looking cloak, which was labelled as follows : 
“This cloak is made of four pairs of old pants, 
one old vest and two old coatlinings. It is com- 
posed of sixty-eight pieces. I made it in two 
days, and it was worn for three years to public 
school, and I hope it will keep some other dar- 
ling warm three years more.” 


——_.___. 


TURNED HEAD. 


A laughable appearance is produced by invest- 
ing alady in as many wrappings as possible, 
but cloak, shawl, scarf, etc., put on wrong side 
before, her bonnet only being put on right—thus 
giving the appearance of a turned head. Then 
let her carry a muff behind her, as naturally as 
possible, and enter and pass around the room 

ackwards. It is a droll sight. 


—_.+—___. 
STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


During the late siege of Toul a shell entered 
the casement of a honse and took the life of a 
young girl, whose birth occurred at Sebastopol 
during the siege of that place, and whose mother 


an hour or two old. 


was very glad and grateful for her presents, eel similarly killed by a shell when she was but 


“Mamma, do you know what I have been 
thinking about?” 

“No, my dear.” 

“I have been thinking Mrs. Bell is like Jesus, 
for she gave me more than she promised.” 





COULDN’T SEE A JOKE. 


A writer in Scribner's Monthly says: In our 
youth we possessed an old uncle, a gentleman of 
much learning and cultivation, but the most lit- 
cral-minded person conceivable, and perfectly 
impervious to a joke. No species of artillery 


That kind of death could almost be said to 
“run in the family.” 








A DANGEROUS LADY. 


A French lady, on her arrival in this country, 
was careful to eat only such dishes as she was 
acquainted with, and being on one occasion 

ressed to partake of a dish new to her, she 
itely replied, ‘No, I thank you, I eat only my 
acquaintances.” bhe thonght she had expressed 
herself in admirable English. 








po- 1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” 


Fox THroatT Diseases AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
Curst, Brown's Bronchial Troches," or Cough Lozenges, 
are of great value. In Coughs, Irritation of the Throat 
caused by cold, or Unusual Exertion of the vocal organs, 
in speaking in public, or singing, they ‘produce the most 
beneficial results. ‘Ihe Troches have proved their efficacy. 





“e LU-ENE! the best thing yet to mend with. “The ladios 
are delighted w! Try It, only 25e. 


H TING, 2 and FISHING 
Made Fary. New, reliable, and gives more matter 
than any dollar book, doute ainount of apy 25 et. book, 
including preparation and use of bait, traps, &e., all modes 
of preserving and preparing skins and furs, and much oth- 
er practical und valuable information—just what ts want- 
ed. Price lower than any other; none (even at $4 or $5) 
more reliable; none at less than $l as reliable and com- 
plete. Examine at any bookstore and prove. Only 20 
cts, of booksellers or by mail. fs 

G-Sweop JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 















$5 With Press, ‘types and Furniture 
completes Sasi ructlee amusement. 
ands fable, tor any boy, 
Printing | Tey Boe any Pei 
Opi two stamps for descriptive circular 
fice. and specimens of printin, 
sw KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 





THE sSsuw. 





The Dollar Weekly Sun. 
& Newspaper ot the Present Times. 
Intended for People Nowon Earth. 

Inctuding Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Profes- 
@ional Men, Workers, Thinkers, and all Manner of 
Honest Folks, and the Wives. Sons, and Daughters 
of all such. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 

ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 856, 
Or less than One Cent a Copy. Let there bea S50 

Club at every Post Office. 
_ 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, $2 A YEAR, 
of the sume size and general character ss THE 
WEEKLY, bat with a greater of miscella- 
neous reading, and furnishing the news to its sub- 
hn because it 


scribers with greater ireshness. comes 
twice a week instead of once only. 





THE DAILY SUN, 96 A YEAR. 


A preéminently readable. with tho larg. 
ext drowiation if he worl Fi ev independent and 


in polities. All the n ev . 
Reo coats noopyr by mail G6 seats a mos or 


@ year. 
—— 
TERMS TO OLUBS, 
THE DOLLAR WEEKLY SUN. 
‘Five coptes, one year, separately addressed, 
Four Dollars. 
Ten Se: weed acter ep orlay (and en 
cht Dollars. 
an Sere ony onthe nebtes un oF clues le me 
Fifteen Dollars. 
A addi a . 
Mayas ate 
3 Thirty-three Dollars. 
. a (and 
PRLSWee amy aa cose, os 
Thirty-five Dollars. 


bundred one year, to ono adress (and 
One, eee ee tothe getter up orelab) 


Fifty Dollars. 

pies, year, separately addressed 

Mind tae Dahstoross roar ‘a ike geiterap of ants 
Sixty Dollars. 


THK SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 
Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Eight Dollars, 
‘Ten copies, one year, separately addressed (and am 
‘extra copy to getter up of clab’ 
aS ixteen Dollars. 


—-—. 
SEND YOUR MONEY 
tm Post Office orders, checks, or draft» on New Yorik, 
Taser eonveoicnt. if not, then register the let- 
LW. ENGLAND, Publisher, Sun office, New Yoric, 
INSTALLMENTS. 
$5 arty $5. 
REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 
‘We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to tho new. 
and spacious rooms 
323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 
‘Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 
Cash by $5 monthly Installments, or may he paid. 
for In work. Hee desiring to buy = Machine on AN 


lan will find it to theiradvantage to eall before parehas- 
ng. lw 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Bvery Collector needs it. By mailfor two 3c. stamps. 
Qcoples, 10c. Am. stamp Co., Meriden, Ct. 4—6weop 
8500 REWARD. 

Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s Nogth American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 

(two bottles). Forsale by all droggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 

120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 

testimoniats, *46- Gin 


AGENTS WANTED—{$225 9 Month}—by. the 
American Knitting Machine Co., BOS-— 
MASS., or 81. LOUIS, MO item 








re 


WANT. 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE 
ins the UNDhR-FRED, makes the “I 


‘ED—Agents ) to sell the 


20 per di 
{§ sew MACHINE, 





stitch" (alike on 


both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in tlre market. Address JOH N— 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo, ly 


USE THE “VEGETABLE 


1870 


The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CuTizne Bros & Co., Boston. 24t, 


C. H, Simonps, Pritrer, 50 BROMFIELD 8t., BosTox, 
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For the Companion. 


“YLL FETCH IT, YET.” 
By Ledgeside. 

Patsy is the last of alony line of O'Brians. 
In our pretty cemetery, hidden in the farthest 
corner, but where God’s sun, flowers, and soft, 
green yrass find the little graves, lie Mike, and 
Ellen, and Mary, and Tum. When Tom went 
he took his mother’s mind with him as well as 
her heart, and for years she has been an inmate 
of our State lunatic asylum, 

Patsy’s father hired a small house, and when 
she left him alone with the child, went out to 
work, while Patsy stayed at home and “cooked.” 
This he tulad me one day when I stopped before 
his door. I could readily believe it, for he had u 
erock under one eye and on the tip of his nose, 
er of flour on his cheek, and an all-prevail- 
odor of burnt onions, fried cxbbage and 
builed turnips around him, 

Well, there Patsy lived and cooked for years. 
If he had been only an ordinary mortal, I think 
by this time, taking into account the amount of 
dirt in which they could have found room to 
thrive, ho would have sprouted into onions, and 
turnips, and a very green cabbage. 

I have seen him often, rolled up like a ball, or 
else lying flat on his back, sound asleep under 
two beautiful willow trecs, which grew, prodi- 
sally, it seemed to me, on each side of the queer, 
half-made gate. The firein the cooking stove 
xlimmered from its cracked doors, falling in its 
mflected light full upon him; and I think if it 
had faded in the least, i woukl haxe waked tim 
from the profoundest nap. This sleep was when 
he was a very little boy, and God, having taken 
his mother, watched and nursed him in His own 
qrvat, fatherly way. 

As he grew older, he chose for himself, I am 
sorry to say, What seemed to me almost un- 
mixed evil. He began to gather into the little 
willow-shaded yard bad boys. The hours were 
long and lonely, so Patsy took first to smoking 
grape stems, then the ends of cigars he picked 
up in the street, and then I saw him lolling on 
the doorsteps, his hands deep buried in his pock- 
cts, and an old black pipe in his mouth. 

Another time I saw something far worse than 
that. Mike Manny had stolen a quart of bad 
liquor from his father’s store, and Patsy, with 
four other boys, was absolutely tipsy, reeling 
about the yard, and makin ; the lovely summer 
day dar with his low profanity. 

“Poor Patsy!’ I suid to myself, sorrowfully. 
“The boy has gone now, and somehow it seems 
tu me as if he hadn’t had a chance.” 

“You sce I thought only of all the other moth- 
er-loved and father-loved boys around me, 60 
carefully suarded, and gratified with every thing 
their hearts could wish. I forgot the great Fa- 
ther, whose little Patsy was, and who never four- 
gets even the poorest and humblest creatare. 

Patsy, in spite of this new, wicked life, out- 
grew his ragged clothes, shot up into the big 
boy, and now comes my story. 

The house under the willow trees was sold, 
and for a year Patsy and his father lived a wan- 
dering, homeless life. Patsy began to work in 
afactory. I met hin often, with bits of white 
cotton clinging to his soiled shirt sleeves, and 
such a besmeared face, that, had it not been for 
his smile, which came out like a ray of sunshine 
through a thunder cloud, I should never have 
known him. 

Then I saw, just to the north of Ledeside, on 
abroad green sward, men di;ying a Jittle cellar 
~Patsy coming many times a day to hover over 
the spot. 

“What is it, Patey?” I asked, going curious- 
ly and peeping down the oblon:z hole. 

“Ivs father’s and my house,” said Patsy, 
stretching himself up until he looked tall, 
against the bank. 

“Your house?” 

“Yes,um. Yon see, we couldn’t Jive nowhcres, 
and [ told father, says I, ‘You go ahead, old man, 
and just build it, and J’'U pay for it.’” 
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“You pay for it, Patsy?” I exclaimed. “But it will cost you a part of this to live, Pat- 

“Yes, um. Father can’t work as he used ter;| sy,’’ I said. 
but Zkin.” “I was afcard of that,” said Patsy ; ‘‘so I don’t 

T looked at the boy, and saw a change.| take up none ont. I’ve got to pay for’t, you 
Through the layers of dirt, under the black | know,’ with a nod in the direction pf the small 
shock of hair, looking out at the small eyes, it) brown house. 
scomred to ne as if arsan hed enter A the nu They I lovied cz 
canny frame and taken up his abode. he “took up none ont,” what went away in the 

“Can you, Patsy?” I asked, doubtfully, as I) litre tin pail? I found my answer written there. 
looked him throngh and through. The skin was drawn closely over his bones, his 

“LT kin,” said Patsy, ramming his hands down | eyes, for the first time, seemed large and prom- 
into his pockets, as if he expected to bring up| inent, and his mouth had that ghastly, distended 
his resolution from their remotest depths. look, which comes only from sickness or starva- 

“You'll have to stop your pipe, then, Patsy.” | tion. 

“F have”? “Y kin do it,” repeated Patsy, wondering, I 

“And,” hesitating, “you must keep sober.” _| presume, at the earnestness of my gaze, and mis- 

“I never touch nothing stronger than water,” | taking its cause. 
with another dig down to the depths of his] “I don’t doubt it, Patsy,” I answered, for the 
pockets, . | first time, a certainty of his success coming full 

“Going to make a man of yourself, Patsy?” | tpon me. “You'll do it, if any one can, with 

“if Tkin,”—with a drooping of the eyelids. | such odds against him.” 

“Least, Iam a going to own a house for meand| “Mum?” said Patsy. He had not even under- 
father. We can’t live nowheres.” stood me, and I was very glad. 

Some one who had faith in Patsy, built the] One day, riding near the house upon the hill, 
house. You will mark, I hope, as I did, the! I was startled to find the workmen all gone and 
beautiful proof of the care of the All Father, to, the windows boarded up. 
this poor child. Day after day, week after week,| ‘‘What has happened?” I asked, cagerly, of a 
I watched the house as it grew into form and) man near by. 
completeness; first the beams, then the cover-| ‘‘Failed!’’ said the man, carelessly. 
ing, then the rooms, and lastly the windows and|" “Failed?” I echoed. 
the doors. The little house seemed only the| “Yes, stopped work.” 
work of a man’s hands, hammer and nails, saw| “Are the workmen paid?” I asked; and Pat- 
and chisel—but it was something behind and be-| 8y’s hungry, Iean face came between me and the 
yond all this; it was Patsy’s manhood, the em- | boarded up house in an instant. 
bodiment in wood, and brick, and mortar, of| “Paid? No, I guess not.” 





what raised him from the level of a brute, intoa| “No?” 
poor, faint, defaced image of what God intended | “Vo,” screamed the man, evidently supposing 
man should be. I was deaf. 


Six months ago old Pink—that is the horse to] ‘‘O dear! Poor Patsy, has he lost it all?” 
whose gray hairs we all do reverence at Ledge- “If you mcan Pat O'Brian,” coming a step 
side—moved a scanty lond of furniture into the | nearer and looking more interested, “I am sorry 
finished house, Patsy’s house, and having taken | to say he never saw the first red cent for his 
possession of the key, Patsy’s work of payment | 8ummer’s work; and he has worked like a dog.” 
began in earnest. “Lost it all?” 

Every morning during this past summer, rain| “Lost it all.” 
or shine, heat or cold, at a very carly hour,I| “That’s too hard.” 
have seen Patsy pass my window with a little—| “It’s hard on him, but he bears it like a man; 
I must own it—dlack tin pail swung half way up | I never saw the beat.” 
his arm, and every night he has come by again,| -“‘Won’t it ruin him?” 
walking mid the lengthening shadows home. “He's plucky. No, I guess not, but I don’t 

He had found a place upon the hill, where the| know. It would discourage many men, to say 
handsome new house is building, and “where, to | nothing of a boy. Tt will all depend on the turn 
a good stiddy man, who keeps about his busi-) ho takes.” 
ness, and does it up brown’’—so Patsy tells me,| Haunted by these words, “the turn ho tukes,” 
with a happy look, that makes his homely face; I drove slowly homeward. It was a beautiful 
almost handsome—“there’s good pay,—forty | summer twilight. Our mountains were aglow 
dollars a month, sure,”—he said, drawing at the| With that soft, rosy lizht which sometimes tals 
same time forty dollars from his pocket, as if he | over them as if dropped down from h~ All 
could hear in them all those dear home sounds | along my road leafy shadows sti - * 
a boy’s hungry heart Joves so weil. selves out, long, cool, reposeful. 
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singing, insects chirping, cows browsing, with 
that peculiar, crisp sound, heard only when the 
dew begins to fall. Every thing was so quict, 
and yet so life-full, so perfectly toned and tuned, 
that I could not find, amid it all, onc spot in 
which poor Patsy’s misfortune could find a place 
—and yet there it was! 

Thinking how ill-jointed sometimes life seems, 
I saw the boy looking over the railing of a bridge 
that spans our swift, decp river. His hands were 
at the bottom of his pockets, as usual. His lead 
a little more bent, his shoulders had fallen back 
into the old roundness, and his chin was resting 
on his breast. -6 

“Poor Patsy!’’ I snid to myself, “‘it is all over, 
then. He is looking into the river; I hope he 
don’t mean to drown himself. Get up, Kittie!” 

Loosening the reins of my horse, she sprang 
on to the bridge, and in a moment I was by Pat- 
sy’s side. He did not look up, 2s we stopped, so 
T called. 

“Patsy!” 

“Mum?” said Patsy, just turning his head 
without moving. 

“1 am so sorry for you, Patsy.” 

“Yes, mum!” 

“What can you do?” 

“TI don’t know, mum, but I'll fetch it, yet.” 

“Not discouraged, Patsy?” my own voice 
catching a tone of couraze from his. : 

“Not a whit, mum. I'll fetch it, see if I don’t. 
Pll feteh it, yet.” 

Ihave just told you that it was a beautiful 
summer twilight. At this moment, by one of 
ahose sudden changes of color, the whole west- 
ern sky was lighted. Crimson, and purple, and 
gold came flashing back upon the tumbling wa- 
ters, streamed up in their cffulwence over the 
boy, and Patsy stood there transfi:sured. 

A feeling of admiration, almost of awe, crept 
over me. Nothing there but a poor. half-grown 
Irish boy in the sunset. Nothing? Let me tell 
you what clseI saw. I saw a hero!—one that, 
meeting a hard life, worsted to-day, and worst- 
ed to-morrow, never grumbled, never complained, 
but bending his back to the burden, said, “Vil 
fetch it, yet.” 

It is nearly three months since this happened, 
and, faithful to his task, onward socs Patsy. 
Every day work is waiting for him, every day 
there he is, ready for it. Yesterday I noticed 
new blue paper shades hung over his windows, 
and every morning and night smoke curls up 
from his little chimney. There is a pile of wood 
gathering in the neat door-yard, and I saw his 
father, quite nn old man now, wheeling a load 
of eabbages, which, in some way, Patsy has 
found time to raise in the summer. 

The first payment of one hundred dollars is 
duc in the spring; eighty of it he buried in the 
handsome, shut up house, on the hill. But I 
have faith in Patsy, and on the day the moncy is 
due, I am sure it will pass into the hands of the 
creditor. 

Now the moral of my story lies too much on 
the outside, for me to need to make it any more 
phin. 

Sitting in your cheerful parlors, warmly 
dressed, luxuriously fed, how about those les- 
sons that you fret over committing? What of 
those little duties which devolve upon you, and 
you shirk? How many lions are there around 
your daily path, from whose imaginary roar 
you are constantly fleecing? 

“Pll fetch it, yet.” Let Patsy’s watchword:be 
yours, for a while, at Jeast. Try it. 


—_—+—___- 


THE OLD WEBSTER’ SPELLING-BOOK.—More 
than 50,000,000 copics have been sold, and its 
present rate of production is about 1,000,000 
peranuum. During the last year 1,083,000 cop- 
jes were made. During the year succeeding the 
war, 1,596,708 were sold. More than 50,000,000 
American children have thus received their carly 
inwllcctual training and moral impressions from 


theme] ¢his little manual. What other human teacher 
Birds were] bas had such » host of pupils? ‘ 
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It may be mentioned that during the war, the 
South, while compelled to get along mainly with- 
out new supplies of books, except a few English 
Bibles and Prayer Books run in through the 
blockade, found its need of Webster's spelling- 
book co sore that a surreptitious edition was pub- 
lished in Macon, Ga., yet in quite a primitive 
style of mechanical execution, and wholly with- 
out the engravings; so that the “Milkmaid” and 
the ‘Boy who Stole the Apples’? appeared with- 
out the pictorial representations. 

It takes 194,718 pounds of paper to make 
1,000,000 spellers, and hence 50,000,000 require 
9,785,909 pounds of paper, the amount actually 
used. The regular product of 1,000,000 annual- 
ly gives 8,205 foreach secular day, or over five 
copics per minute for the ten working hours of 
each day. And at this rate of five copies per 
minute has continued for fifty years. No other 
book but the Bible, it is believed, has ever had 
so large a sale. Fifty million copies, placed 
lengthwise in continuous line, would make a 
row over 10,000 miles long. 

—_+e—__—_ 

For tho Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S PICTURE-BOOK. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“There will be no difficulty in settling my af- 
fairs,” said Mr. Semple to his daughter-in-law. 
“My accounts are all square. You will find my 
will and a deed of the estate in my desk.” 

So the old man died, but,when, a decent inter- 
val having elapsed after the funeral, the desk 
‘was opened, the documents were missing. 

At first Mrs. Semple was filled with consterna- 
tion, “but,” thouht she, “it can make no differ- 
ence; of course his wife and his son’s family 
will inherit his property, and as to the estate, 
why, doesn’t every body know that it was his?’ 

Still she needed advice and assistance in set- 
tling affairs, and what does this guileless Inmb 
do, but ask counsel of that sagacious wolf, 
Squire Sharp. The millennium not having ar- 
rived, the consequence was what might have 
been expected—he devoured her without re- 
morse. In other words, he brought forth a deed 
which showed that the Semple estate was really 
his property. 

“But my father-in-law purchased the estate 
from you and paid for it,” said the lamb, open- 
ing wide her innocent blue eyes. 

“Prove it, madam,” said the wolf, showing his 
teeth. ‘ 

This was precisely what she could not do, and 
in Jess than a month she had exchanged her com- 
fortable home for a wretched, one-story tenc- 
ment, for which she was obliged to pay an exor- 
bitant rent, Mr. Sharp being her landlord. 
Like other widows and orphans who fell into 
the jaws of this gentleman, she also found her- 
self very short of funds. 

“Sharp by name, and Sharp by nature,” was 
what people said of him. 

Poor old grandmother, relict of the late Mr. 
Scmple, mourned bitterly over this change of 
fortune, which, in her childishness, she could 
not comprehend. 

“What have you brought me to this goose-pen 
for, Mary?’ she said to her daughter-in-law. 
“T’m sure your father won’t like it at all when 
he comes back—he was always tender of mc, 
you know.” It was one of her delusions that 
her husband had only gone away for a little 
while, and at night she would beg to be taken 
home, saying, “Your father must have got back 
by this time, and he'll miss me so.” 

This was very distressing to Mary, who could 
only soothe her as if she had been indeed a 
child, and sometimes a slight thing would serve 
to divert her for a little while—even Una’s doll, 
or, more pitiful still, Daisy’s rattle and bells. 

But grandmother's chief delight was in her 
“picter-book,” so she called it, an old English 
edition of the Bible, beautifully illuminated. 
She, with Oscar, Prince and Una, would turn 
over the leaves by the hour together, and it 
would have been difficult to say which was the 
more pleased, the old child or the young chil- 
dren. 

Oscar, however, who was twelve years of age, 
was getting to be a fine, manly little fellow, and 
since their misfortunes, had been his mother’s 
friend and counsellor. It was little time he found 
now for any thing but work; not study, which 
he used to call work in the old prosperous days, 
but real manual labor, for the purpose of provid- 
ing the necessaries of life for himself and kin- 
dred. , 

He soon found that it would not do to be very 
purticular about the kind of labor, either, and 
took whatever offered, from letting himself by 
the season to some farmer, to sawing wood from. 
door to door.. And all this was added bitterncss 
to Mary, who had intended to educate her chil- 
dren as their father would have done had he 
been living. Very little could she do to compass 
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that end, for she was one of those clinging, vinc- 
like creatures, so lovely while they have an 
“oak” to twine around, but apt to fall to the 
ground when bereft of that support. 

Affairs grew worse instead of better, and Ma- 
ry lost something of her elasticity every day, al- 
though Oscar did his best to cheer and encour- 
age her. 3 

One day when she was in a particularly de 
spondent mood, for the quarterly rent was com- 
ing duc, and she had no means of paying it, 
Una came in from her play, saying that there 
was a gentleman at the door who had asked for 
a glass of water. 

“Invite him in, while I go to the well and 
draw some,” snid Mary. 

The child obeyed, and when Mary returned 
with the water, she found her sitting on the 
stranger's knee, showing him the old Bible, 
which was lying open on the table. 

He apologized for making himself so much at 
home, saying that the book was a curiosity, and 
as he belonged to the Historical Socicty, he was 
much interested in every thing of the kind. 

“I suppose you eould not be induced to part 
with it?” asked he, hesitatingly. 

“I don’t know,” answered Mary. 
thought about it. 
buy it?” 

“T will, gladly, madam, if you will name a 
price.” : 

“It’s an old thing, but I should think it ought 
to be worth five dollars,” answered Mary, with 
no more idea of its real value than little Daisy, 
who lay asleep in the cradle. 

“ll give you twenty, with pleasure,” said the 
gentleman, scemingly gencrous, but really only 
half honest, for he knew it was worth a great 
deal more, 

So the bargain was completed, and the gentle- 
man, saying that he was Judge Bland, of Troy, 
bowed himself out and returned to the black- 
smith, who had long ago repaired his horse’s 
shoe, and was marvelling at his delay. 

Mary looked at her twenty dollars and re- 
joiced, for it solved the little problem of the quar- 
terly rent, and staved off misery for this time. 

Her joy lasted until she looked out the win- 
dow and saw grandmother coming up the sunny 
slope, hand in hand with Prince. The two had 
been walking in the lane, enjoying the fine au- 
tumn afternoon, ‘and beth were fantastically 
decked with golden-rod, aster and everlasting. 
It was a pretty sight, but it smpte'Mary to the 
heart, for now, for the first time, she realized 
what she had dono in disposing of the old Bible. 

“I am the Queen of Sheba, and this is King 
Solomon,’’ said grandmother, courtesying, as 
she opencd the door. 

Ordinarily Mary would have humored the 
whim, and acted her part in the little drama, 
but now she thrust her money out of sight as if 
she had stolen it, and was glad when Daisy 
cried and demanded her attention. 

The Queen of Sheba, however, was too much 
absorbed in her gay flowers—which would not 
have pleased her more had they been gold and 
precious stones—to think of her book, and after 
supper she fell aslecp in her chair and nodded 
till bedtime. 

She awoke the next morning only a common 
mortal, and it was not loug before she asked for 
the Bible. Mary tried to divert her attention, 
and succeeded for a little while, but at intervals 
all day long she would break out, with a voice 
full of pathos,— 

“I want my pretty picter-book! I want my 
pretty picter-book.”” 

When this had continued two or three days, 
Oscar bethought him of the expedient of bor- 
rowing a family Bible of onc of the neighbors. 
Grandmother's countenance brightened when 
she saw it, but as soon as she began to turn over 
the leaves, it clouded again with disappointment 

“This isn’t my picter-book,” shesaid. “There’s 
no ‘Joseph sold into bondage’ in it, nor no little 
‘Samwil called,’ nor no little ‘Moses in the bul- 
rushes.’ Take it away—I don’t want it,’”’ and 
she pushed it from her impatiently, and finally 
burst into tears, which were worse to sce than 
her anger. 

It was impossible to pacify her, and time, in- 
stead of causing her to forget her gricf, only in- 
tensified it. “I don’t know what makes you so 
cruel to me,” she would say to her daughter-in- 
law. “You won’t let me go home, and now 
you’ve taken away my pretty book. But fa- 
ther’ll take my part when he comes back; he 
was always food to me.” 

“Mother, I can’t bear it. I’ll have the Bible 
back again, if there’s any such thing,” said 
Oscar. 

“But we’ve spent the money,” said Mary, 
helplessly. 

“T’ve got some money Inid away, you know,” 
said Oscar. 

“Yes; and you’ve becn all summer saving it 
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to buy an overcoat with, and now you'll have to 
do without it. It’s all my fault, but I didn't 
think grandmother would take it to heart so,” 
said his mother, her tears beginning to flow. 

“Pm sure you didn’t,”’ said Oscar. 

The next morning at sunrise he started on his 
quest. Troy was twenty-five miles distant, and 
he walked every step of the way, so it was dusk 
when he reached Judye Bland’s house. He was 
shown into that gentleman’s library, and imme- 
diately made known his crrand. 

“It strikes me you’ve come on'rather singu- 
lar business, young man,” said the judge. “If 
Thad not wanted the book, I should not have 
purchased it, and having purchased it, what ob- 
ject could I have in parting with it so soon?” 

“None, sir, save kindness to a helpless old 
woman,” said Oscar. 

“Always supposing that the ‘helpless old wo- 
man’ exists anywhere excepting in your imgina- 
tion. For how do I know you are the person you 
represent yourself to be, or that there is any 
truth in your story at all?” 

“I never thought of that,’’ said Oscar, sorrow- 
fully. “You have only my word, and the word 
of a stranger is not good for much, I know, but 
at least I can prove to you that I did not come 
here as a begear,’’ and the boy took out his wal- 
Ict and showed its contents. 

“So far, s0 ood,” suid the judze; “and look 
here; I’m coming your way in a day or two, 
and if every thing is as you say, may be you 
may have the book, after all.’’ 

So Oscar went out to a suppericss bed on a 
haymow, and a weary homeward walk while the 
stars were yet in the sky. But of this the judge 
did not know till afterward, when he called at 
Mrs. Semple’s, and learned it from her lips. He 
was niso at the same time a witness of grand- 
mother’s delight at regaining her “pictur- 
book,” which he would gladly have left as a gift, 
only that Oscar would not allow it. He mani- 
fested a good deal of interest in Mrs. Scemple’s 
narration of her misfortunes arising from the 
lost documents. 

“Strange—strange,” he said, reflectively. “I 
don’t see how Sharp could get hold of them. 
Well, if ever you get the slightest clue to the 
mystery, let me know. My services shall be at 
your disposal.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when down 
went the old Bible on the floor, 

“Q, my pretty book?” cried grandmgther, 
whose tremulous hands had catised the misthief. 

“No harm, only a rent in the old sheep-skin 
cover,” said the polite judge, picking it up. - “But 
what—whatis this!” and he drew from the rent 
two legal looking papers folded together. ‘The 
lost documents, as [ live!’’ exclaimed he. 

“Nobody must touch those,” said grandmoth- 
er, eagerly; “they are father’s. I’m keeping 
them for him.” 

“Did he put them there?” asked Mary. 

“No; I did; and no one must touch them till 
he comes hack.” 

So the mystery was brought to light, and the 
judge, true to his promise, rested not till he had 
seen the Semple family restored to their former 
home, and reinstated in all their rights. And 
grandmother, though very happy, and tenderly 
cared for, still watches and waits for her husband 
to “come back.” She does not understand the 
meaning of the separation now, but no doubt it 
will be made clear to her some time. 

I suppose that on the other side he watches 
and waits for her, too, “For many waters can- 
not quench Jove, nor floods drown it.” No, not 
even the rushing waters, nor the cold flood of 
death. 





—___ ++ 
TRAVELLING IN SIBERIA. 


Lovers of good sleighing can be satisfied to the 
full in Siberia, and have a range of thousands of 
miles without fear of a thaw or of bare ground. 
But it is very cold, and one must wear thick 
clothing to keep warm. I frequently saw the 
thermometer forty degrees below zero, and some- 
times it gets below sixty. Every thing that can 
he frozen becomes solid. We carried some soup 
frozen into cakes like small bricks, and we had 
a piece of roast beef that looked and felt like red 
granite. 


The horses used to become white in a short |° 


time, no matter what their original color was; 
the long hair round their nostrils used to be cov- 
ered with frost from their breath, and sometimes 
they resembied the rows of spikes that farmers 
put around the noses of weaning calves. In the 
coldest morning there is generally a fog or frost 
cloud resting near the earth, from the freezing 
and falling of all the watery particles of the at- 
mosphere. In the coldest nights the stars are 
always very brilliant, and the brightest of them 
secm to burn like diamonds. 

For my winter journey I had a suit of cloth- 
ing made from a pair of blankets. On my fect I 
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had my ordinary woollen socks, then a pair of 
squirrel-skin socks, then some sheep-skin stock- 
ings that came up to the knee, and then some 
boots of reindcer skin reaching as high up as 
boots could possibly go. My leather’ boots I 
packed away in my sicigh, and had no use for 
them while I was travelling. 

Outside of my ordinary clothing I hada sheep- 
skin coat with the fur inside, and buttoning 
around me. And outside of this I had 1 deer- 
skin coat that touched the ground when I stood 
erect, and was large enough inside for a man 
and a boy. Its collar was a foot wide, and when 
turned up in front it completely conccaled my 
head. The sleeves were ten or twelve inches 
longer than my arms, and troubled me a great 
deal when I wanted to pick up any thing. When 
thoroughly wrapped up I felt very much as an 
Egyptian mummy might be supposed to feel, af- 
ter he has been lnid away to cool. Then I hada 
sleigh robe, seven fect square, made of shecp- 
skins sewed upon a backing of heavy cloth. 

The frost could not penctrate all this cover- 
ing, but it constantly troubled my face. My 
breath congealed, and used to tarn my mous- 
tache into an icicle, or rather into a pair of ici- 
cles. My beard became a mass of ice and fre- 
quently froze to my furs, so that a sudden move- 
ment threatened to tear it out hy the roots. Fre- 
quently, before removing my fur coat, I had to 
thaw my beard from it, though sometimes I for- 
got mysclf and gave it a severe pull that was 
sure to bring me to my senses, 


————_+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 
JACK, 

By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Charley Gray had a monkey, whose name was 
Jack—and I fully believe there never was a mon- 
key whose name was not Jack. But Charley's 
Jack was by no means a common monkey. He 
was the pet and the torment of the whole housc- 
hold. There was not a boy in the country side 
who had not heard of his pranks, and would not 
have given all he owned for the amusing scamp. 
The way in which Mr. Jack first brought him 
self before the public was this. 

One day in early spring Charley rushed up 
from the station where the train stopped, to ic 
farm-house, flourishing a great poster in red and 
yellow letters, like a banner. 

“O, yes! O, vesi?” he showed, like the town 
erier. ‘Hear you, all whom it may concern. 
The Great Travelling Menagerie! African Lions! 
Polar Bears! Bengal Tigers! Raying Elephant 
Romeo, the terror of Halborough, where he killed 
in one winter, three keepers! The Great Ele 
phant Tamer—Rosenlis,’’ etc., ete. 

Matty was peeping over his shoulder. “And 
O, Charley, do look at this. A cage full of mon- 
keys, Brazilian and African.” 

“Bet dey can’t none of ’em beat our Jack, no- 
how!”’ said Pete, who was agape with wonder. 

“Now the question is, can we go?” said Matty. 

So the question was duly broached at the sup- 
per-table. 

“When docs the menagerie open, Charley?” 
asked Mr. Sears. 

“To-morrow, sir, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Admission twenty-five cents; children half 
price,” promptly replied Charley. 

“Very well. Ask Danicl to put Ben in the 
carriage, and we will sce what we will see.” 

Of course the children knew what that meant, 
and ate very little more supper that night. 

“I€ you please, papa,” said Matty, “could Pete 
go? He would enjoy it so very much.” 

“Certainly. Tell Pete to be ready early.” 

“And spare no expense in his cravat,” laughed 
Charley. “About Jack, sir?” : 

“No; most decidedly not,” said Mr. Sears, pos- 
itively. ‘I will not have Jack in the carriage 
again with me.”’ 

There was no remonstrating against this deci- 
sion. “I would have liked to sec him beside the 
other monkeys,” said Charley, 1s he bade Matty 
good-night. 

Jack had been curled up on the hearth-rug 

during the discussion, aslecp, they thought, but 
Pete, who was waiting on table, saw one eye was 
open. 
“Nobody kin tell how much dat ar good for 
nothin’ beast knows. Bet he heerd ebery tiger’s 
and elephum’s name dar, and knowed dey war 
his blood relations.”’ 

Jack kept very quiet the next morning, how- 
ever, until Charley and Matty came down dressed 
to go. Then he began toscramble up and down 
the pillars of the porch, according to his custom 
before taking a drive; for Jack was always ready 
for horseback, carriage or cart; no coat to put 
on, or hat to find, nothing to do but to lick his 
paws and be off. 

As soon as Daniel appeared in the stable door 
with old Ben, Jack was off and at his heels like 
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a flash, and when the carriage was brought out 
he was in it and ensconced on the front seat be- 
fore Jack Robinson himself could even think of 
his name. 

“Take tho monkey away, Danicl, and shut 
him up in the barn,” said Mr. Scars. ‘He is not 
to go.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Daniel was busy with the harness, and then 
went into the house for a whip. When he came 
back and looked round for the monkey, Mr. 
Jack had vanished. 

“He’s obeyed orders and gone to the barn him- 
self, sir.”” 

“Very well. Jump in, children.” 

8o the children, with a great many good-by 
kisses for mamma, and waving of their hand- 
kerchiefs to Ann and Daniel, got into their 
places, Pete mounted solemnly with all the 
weight of his purple neck-tic on him, and off 
they went to town. 

The whole conntry side seemed to have emp- 
tied itself into the villuge. The streets were 
crowded with people, all pouring along to the 
grent white tents in Harter’s ficlds. On every 
fence there were gigantic pictures. Here the 
dreadful man-killer, Romeo, waved his probos- 
cis and charred upon a dozen keepers, armed 
with red-hot irons; there the Nubian lion, Za- 
miel, leisurely craunched 2 man and ababy in his 
bloody teeth; on the next wall, the gigantic 
ourang-outang executed a war dance with a 
young woman, principally remarkable for back 
hair, tucked comfortably under one arm. 

It was hard work to drag the children, espe- 
cially Pete, away from these works of art to the 
terrible realitics. Bnt finally they reached the 
circle of tents; stood to take a final look at the 
picture of the fat lady toying with an amiable 
boa-constrictor outside, and then passed the nar- 
Tow canvas passage leading to the enchanted 
country within, 

There were the sawdust, and the dreadful de- 
lightful cages around it! There was the famons 
Siymor Grisi, that we have all seen in his gorgeous 
white and scarict, with spangles, and that fairy 
creature, Madame Johnson, in purple velvet and 
gold. The band played, and Romeo, with one 
tusk broken and bearing the marks of enough 
battles on him to make one’s blood run cold, 
stood on a barrel; and the lions roared, and the 
monkeys shrieked, and the polar bear panted 
over his very modest portion of ice, and it was 
quite the same as‘if Charicy and Matty had been 
snatched away to the north pole or the deserts 
of Africa. 

As for Pete, it was the happiest day of his life. 
He threw crackers to the monkeys, and fed the 
elephant, and made mouths at the Bengal tiger, 
until that wretched beast was scared out of what- 
ever little wit was left to him. 

Charley had just empticd his pockets and 

_ bought his last bag of candy and pea nuts down 
at the stall, when the keeper announced, from 
the middle of the ring, a new performance. 

\ There was a profound pause. Every body 
waited, breathless. 

“Ladics and gentlemen,” he said, ‘our after- 
noon exhibition will conclude with the appear- 
ance of the world-renowned tamed ourang-ou- 
tang—Mumbo Qumbo,—the first of his species 
who has ever been found capable of instruction 
at the hands of man. This remarkable creature 
([ had almost said human being) will dunce, tell 
the time of day, and spell any word of one syl- 
lable which may be given him by the audience. 
His education is still in progress. Before our 
next visit to your flourishing village, we hope 
that he will be able to read distinctly Washing- 
ton’s Farewell, or the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

Every body applauded, nobody louder than 
Charley and Pete. 

The flap of the inner tent was flung open, and 
a man dressed as a Turk appeared, leading a 
large baboon, who gazed gloomily about the au- 
dience, and then took up his station in the ring. 
The band struck up “St. Patrick’s Day,” and 
the poor beast executed a very creditable double 
shuffle. 

Then a number of cards with figures and Iet- 
ters were placed before him. 3 

“Tell the time by this watch,” said the keeper. 

The baboon put his head close to it, and then 
tramped about, nosing one card after another, 
until he spelled out “Half past four.” 

“That is a trifle late. Look at this one.” 

“Three o’clock,” spelled the monkey. 

“Right, you sec, gentlemen,” triumphantly 
holding out the watches. 

“That is very curious,” said a gentleman to 
Mr. Sears. 

“Very.” Mr, Sears was looking closely at the 
animal, watching, with a queer smile, every mo- 
tion of his unwieldy body. 

“He will now spell any word which may be 
given him,”’ said the keeper. 
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“Hat,” shouted somebody, and tho baboon 
promptly picked out H A T. 

One word after another was called and suc- 
cessfully spelled. 

“Dat ar beats Jack,” said Pete, shaking his 
hend discontentedly. 

“Spell Jack,” cried Charley, and Mumbo Qum- 
bo was just beginning his round to pick out the 
cards, when, as if summoned, like an evil spirit, 
by the name, Jack himself sprang from the top 
of one of the cages, and lighted right upon the 
baboon’s back, clutching him round the neck 
with his long, skinny arms. 

Mumbo Qumbo shook himself violently, but it 
did not loosen Jack’s hold. The people cheered 
and shouted, the keeper uttered words too em- 
phatic for polite ears; the baboon, nearly choked, 
threw himself upon the ground and rolled over 
and over. 

Jack took all the applause to himself, and held 
on like grim death, jabbering and grinning with 
delight, his claws fastened tight in the throat of 
the poor creature. 

Mr. Sears and Charicy tried to make their way 
to him, but in vain, the crowd was too dense. 
Pete danced on the benches with exultation. 

“I knowed dat ar was oneof his kin. Look at 
Jack huggin’ his grandfather!” 

By this time the keeper had lost all paticnce. 
He chased the struggling monkeys around the 
ring with a big club, fearing to use it lest he 
might strike the baboon instead of Jack. Mum- 
bo Qumbo, however, could stand it no longer. 
He staggered to his fect, and to the astonish- 
ment of every body, broke out into a yell. 
“Murther! Tak him off! Take the imp off of 
me! It’s kilt I am, intirely!”” 

Oddly enouga, at the first sound of the man’s 
voice in the baboon’s skin, Jack let go his hold 
and dropped to the ground in dismay. Every 
body was so stunned with astonishment that 
they forgot to follow him, and it was only when 
Mr. Sears and the children had reached home 
that he was dragged out of his hiding-place un- 
der the robes on the floor of the carriage. 

“De hull country sido is talkin’ of yar, you 
mizzabal little niggah,” said Pete, eyeing him 
with pride. ‘‘Git along to de barn wid you, out 
of my sight,” turning, when he was gone, with 
a satisfied nod to Charley. “I’ll back our Jack 
’gainst de hull menagerie, monkeys, and Irish- 
men, and all, and if he doesn’t come off first 
best ru giv up, any how fgg . 

Se 
For the Companion. 

THE DETECTIVE’S STORY. 
Queer, homely little romances come some- 
times under the eye of the detective. 

“One day I was called toa house in Russel 
Square to carry off a girl who had stolen a small 
diamond ring and a few other things. 

“I shall never forget the bewildered look of 
the pretty little thing,—for she had a face as 
innocent asa babe’s. It made my heart ache 
when I thought of my own daughter, about the 
age of this one. 

“0, sir,’ she cried, in terror, ‘they say I have 
stolen these things, when I never saw them in 
my life. What does it mean, sir? O, what are 
they going to do with mc?’ 

“Now, in my time, I have scen the pretence of 
innocence in every form that hypocrisy can 
shape, and fora time I was not disposed to credit 
the girl’s distress. But there was another ser- 
vant there, a sleck-faced, smooth-haired crea- 
ture, whose calibre I took in at a glance. 

“<*That yirl is as full of cunning,’ I said, men- 
tally, ‘as a nut is full of meat.’ 

“Suddenly, Mary, that was the name of, the 
girl accused of theft, turned round to Dora, as 
the other servant was called. I was looking at 
Dora that moment, and saw the fiush fly from 
her cheeks, and a flash of unspeakable hatred 
blaze in her eyes. Nobody noticed it, I think, 
besides myself. 

“0 Dora! Dora!’ cried the weeping Mary, 
‘clear me; you can clear me, you must clear me. 
Tell them I could not have taken it; that you 
would have seen or suspected me. You have 
lived with them so many ycars they will believe 
you. Tell them, Dora, tell them I am innocent.’ 

“In her agony Mary had caught the girl’s 
hand, which the latter struggled to free from her 
clasp.. A quick gleam of terror in Dora’s face 
started my suspicions, but instantly she was 
calm again, as she said,— 

“I can’t, I can’t; for I believe you are a thief.’ 

“T shall not soon forget the look that caine in- 
to poor Mary’s face as she staggered back, now 
swaying this way, now that; then lifting her 
clasped hands, her eyes full of a wild light, she 
cried,— 

“‘QOmother! mother! WhatshallIdo? What 
shall Ido? [never in all my life stole even a 
pin. O mother! mother!’ : 

“She fell back, half senseless, and if the wom- 





an’s heart had not been adamant, sho would 
have sent me away, and belicved the poor child. 
But no. Mary must go to the jail, and await 
her trial, and if condemned, submit to the penal- 
ty of broken law. 

“I took her with me, half inclined to carry her 
to my own home instead, but I knew my duty 
too well for that. The trial came off, the heart- 
broken girl pleaded innocence, but the evidence 
was against her, and she was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment. 

“It’s no use telling what I suffered on this 
child’s account; she was only fifteen. My wife 
and daughter were both anxious about the re- 
sult, and Milly, my youngest, cricd herself to 
sleep the night that poor Mary was consigned 
to jail. 

“Several days passed, when one morning a 
pale, decently dressed woman inquired for me 
at the quarters. I was in at the time, and when 
I met her, was startled by her resemblance to 
Mary. It was poor Mary’s widowed mother. 

“My neighbors contributed the means for me 
to come,’ she said, in a low, broken voice, ‘for 
we are very poor. 0 sir, I think it has given me 
my death-blow, this dreadful thing. Mary was 
so honest, my little Mury. Everybody will tell 
you, where I live, what she is. None of them 
believe it, sir, not one. Mary has only been here 
four months. Does it stand to reason, sir, that 
she who was always gentle, and pure, and hon- 
est, should change in that short time? Why, 
sir, I never knew my Mary to tell a lic, and sure- 
ly, surcly she’d never steal. O the disgrace and 
the wickedness of it has broke my heart. I come 
of an honest family. I wouldn’t have parted 
with my child to go to service, but we was—we 
was so poor!’ and here she broke down. 

“Thad had my suspicions all along, but of 
course I could prove nothing. But when I had 
taken the poor mother home, and wife and daugh- 
ter had said and done all they could to comfort 
her, a plan came into my head which I immedi- 
ately communicated to the widow. It was this: 
That she should apply, with a strong recom- 
mendation from me, for Mary’s vacant place. 
Mrs. Black, the woman who had lost the ring, 
had begged me to find a person honest and ca- 
pable, and I was quite sure of Mary’s mother. 

“‘O John, that will be splendid!’ cried my 
wife, smiling through her tears. ‘He has such 
a head of his own, my good husband. I was 
sure he would find some way for you.’ 

“have thofight cver since the arrest that 
Dora was the guilty party; that she stole those 
articles, and through some fiendish malice laid 
the crimeon Mary,’ I said; ‘particularly since I 
have learned that Mary innocently betrayed the 
fact of Dora’s being away one whole night from 
the house. She is a cunning, wicked girl, and 
must be taken by craft.’ 

“Not over two days elapsed before Mrs. Mor- 
ris, Mary’s mother, was domiciled int her now 
home. Mrs. Black met me, a week after, and 
expressed herself delighted with the new ser- 
vant. Meantime, wife and daughter saw poor, 
downcast Mary often, and every time they came 
from the jail, they protested, with tears, against 
the unmerited punishment of so sweet a girl. 

“Mrs. Morris had recived her instructions. 
She was to watch Dora—was told not to notice 
any of her faults—and if possible get her confi- 
dence. IT knew the girl was a bad girl, and felt 
assured if she had another servant with her of 
whom she was not afraid, she would perhaps 
reveal her true character; and little by little she 
did reveal herself. 

It so happened that at that very timc she was 
maturing a plan to rob Mrs, Black, the woman 
she lived with. There was moncy in the house, 
kept always in a small, strong box, and Dora 
had heard Mrs. Black say that she never al- 
lowed herself to be without a hundred or two 
dollars on hand. One Carney, a bluff, Irish fel- 
low, none too good, wanted to marry Dora. 
Finally she promised Mrs. Morris, who acted as 
chamber girl, fifty dollars if she would help her 
to the key of the box. 

“Dora wished to go back to Ireland with Car- 
ney. She had saved some little money, and so 
he declared he had a handsome sum in the bank, 
but he was a liar and a drunkard, and had put 
the girl up to this trick of robbery. 

“Now was my time. Tho plot was almost 
ripe. 

“In the first place, I called upon Mrs. Black 
and informed her that she had been waited up- 
on for the past month by poor little Mary’s motli- 
er. Confound the woman—excuse me, sir, but I 
couldn’t help it—she was as mad as a March 
hare with me, and it took an hour to bring her 
to reason. I never saw 8 woman whose preju- 
dices were so deeply rooted. 

“However, she consented to serve on my com- 
mittee, and the whole thing was mapped out. 
I was to be near, but in hiding, and Mrs. Black 
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was also to see the matter through with her own 
eyes. 

“The night came, a bright moonlight one, and 
all preparations were made. 

“Mrs. Black did not yet believe, but was will- 
ing, like the magnanimous creature she was, to 
be convinced. We had watched three hours, 
from ten to one, when, in the silence, we heard 
the opening of doors and the stealthy movement 
of gliding fect. Another moment the girl Dora 
stood on the threshold, holding the key up to 
her eyes, as if to be certain that it was the iden- 
tical thing she necded. 

“Presently she found the place, went inside 
the closct, brought the box out, sat down on the 
floor, opened it, turned the contents into a hand- 
kerchief, and then a dark lantern was flashed 
full in her face, and there stood before her Mrs. 
Black and myself. 

“The girl was paralyzed, but curiously cnough 
the first words she said, when I helped her to her 
feet, were,— 

“Well, now it’s out, ye’ll think I did the whole, 
won't yo?” 

«1 know you did,’ said I. 

“Wicked, wicked, wicked woman!’ cried 
Mrs. Black. ‘How could you try to ruin that 
poor, innocent girl? 

“OQ don’t bother me,’ was the heartless reply. 
‘Ivery one for himsclf, but if I knew who'd 
telled on me, I'd twist her throat, if they hung 
me for murder.’ 

“Well, Mary was triamphant at last, and a 
splendid purse was made up for her and her 
mother, so they went back together, thoroughly 
sick of their city experience. Now there’s a lit- 
tle romance for you, isn’t there, sir?” 

Pace ela ern 
For the Companion. 
THE STRANGE PASSENGER. 

Among the cabin passengers on board the 
Europa, when I was returning from England, 
four years ago, was an Irish-American, who in 
manners was as singular as in looks. He was 
dressed shabbily, and had a coarse, vulgar face; 
but when any one succeeded in getting a word 
from him, it was sure to be courteously spoken. 

I noticed a deep cut, only half healed, under 
his left ear, and one day when he was away from 
the table some trivial allusion at dinner turned 
the conversation of those who sat around the 
captain upon the peculiar passenger. 

He was, the captain said, a physician of good 
standing in society, and of considerable learn 
ing; but that lately he had been intemperate 
in his habits, and in a frenzy had attempted to 
commit suicide, and that was the explanation of 
the gash under the ear. 

It was my custom to promenade the saloon 
deck every night previous to going to my state- 
room; and a day or two after the conversation 
at dinner, I found the mysterious passenyer— 
John Mitchell, was his namc—also exercising 
himself at the same hour. 

Iwas not anxious for his company, but as I 
had no good reason for not accepting it, when 
he addressed me I responded to the salute. Soon 
I became interested, and our talk ripened into 
an earnest discussion. Mr. Mitchell conversed 
brilliantly, and, moreover, he possessed the 1 
netic faculty of inducing conversation in others. 

It was a clear moonlight night. We went to the 
stern and bent over the taffrail, watching the 
long trail of phosphorescent water in the steam- 
er's wake. Unconscionsly | happened to look at 
the wound on the man’s neck. He saw me, an 
instantly, without a word on cither side, his cy: x 
flashed, and he exclaimed, fiercely,— 

“Do you know any thing about that?” 

The question was so abrupt, and his manner 
so singular, that I was for a moment surprised, 
and answered, hesitatingly, that I had heard a 
remark made about it. 

“They—the other passengers—also, I presume, 
are familiar with my misfortune?” 

“J suppose 80, sir; forall I ever heard of it was 
spoken at dinner table.’’ 

“And you regard me as danzerous, don’t you, 
you fool? You think I am a fiend, insane, crucl, 
do you? You are not mistaken, sir.”’ 

His face had become almost livid, and his eyes 
flashed like a serpent’s. 

Thad not time to reply, before the Junatic 
sprang at me and scized me by the neck. 

The officer of the watch was pacing the bridge, 
and a quartermaster was standing by the binna- 
ele. I tried to call them, but both their faces 
iwere turned the opposite way. The man’s fin- 
gers met around my throat, and I found that my 
strength was as a child’s, compared with that of 
my insanc opponent. 

“Chattering fool!’’ he hissed, as he glared in- 
to my face. 

My head was becoming dizzy. In desperation 
[struck at the maniac. He did not seem to no- 
tice it more than he would have noticed the blow 
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of an infant. Just then his arm was placed 
across my mouth, and with the ficreeness of dc- 
spair I fixed my teeth upon it, biting deeply in- 
to the flesh. A yell of pain escaped him, and 
his hold relaxed a moment, so that I was able to 
dray his hands from my thront. 

But the advantage gained was only momenta- 
ry, for quickly claspin me to him he smothered 
my crics for assistance ayainst his breast, and 
with his disengaged arm raised me from the 
deck. I strugyled violently. He was secking to 
throw me overboard. [was hangin over the 
taffrail. I grasped his hair, heedless of the 
stunning blows which the maniac was inflicting 
upon my face. 

The mate had heard the strugyle, and now 
came rushing along the deck. My cyes grew 
dim, but I could see the foaming water beneath 
me. Ina moment the officer threw himself upon 
my assailant and forced him to the deck. Mis 
hands loosened their hold on me, and I clung 
desperately to the brass railing running round 
the stern. Two of the men bent over and reached 
me, and in another moment I became uncon- 
scious. 

Mr. Mitchell was put in irons, and continued 
a raving madinan throughout the reminder of 
the voyage, and four crimson marks on my neck 
serve as very unpleasant feminiscences of my 
acquaintance with him. 
ee 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


We have sometimes heard the remark that 
Mother Gvose, the reputed writer of a great 
number of dittics known as “Mother Goose’s 
Mclodies,”’ was a Boston lady. 

This statement has been made in the Compan- 
ion; but in this the Companion has not been 
alone. Other papers, and saze reviews, have 
made the same declaration respecting that lady’s 
reputed works. We do not like to dispute the 
claim of Boston to the honor of an industrious, 
good-humored lady, named Goose, who once sold. 
toy-books in Street, but a little investig 
tion has shown that the old English nursery 
rhymes published under the title of “Mother 
Goose’s Melodies,” were not written by this 
worthy lady. The best ditties attributed to 
Mother Goose’s authorship were in circulation 
in the rural districts of England a long while 
before Brewster and Carver ever saw Plymouth 
rock, 2 

Perhaps the oldest of these nursery rhymes, 
with the exception of Old King Cole (King 
Cocl) is that which relates to the misfortune that 
happened tv Buyen o’ Lin and his family. Tom 
vu’ Lin seems to have been the real name of this 
unfortunate man, Tis misadventure is thus told 
in a black letter volume called, ‘The lonyer thou 
livest the more foole thou art,” printed in Eng- 
land about the year 1560: 




















“Tom a Lin, and his wife, and his wife's mother, 
They went over a bridge all three together; 
The bridge was broken and they fell in, 

quoth Tom @ Lin,” 


The reader will excuse us from copying Tom’s 
hasty remark on finding his family tics so uncx- 
pectedly severed. 

The story xbont good King Arthur, who ob- 
tained some barley meal in a questionable way, 
and made a large pudding, some of which the 
royal family ate that day, and some of which 
the Queen fried on the following morning, is al- 
so very old. Itmay be found under the namc of 
King Stephen, in an ancient English stageplay. 

The misfortune that befel Jack and Jill also 
occurred a great while ago, though the world, 
which is sound at heart, after all, has not yet 
ceased to pity. In one of the Percy Society pub- 
lications before us we find a parody on the Jack 
and Jill mishap, published in London, in 1642. 
The title Jack and Jill comes from an old Eng- 
lish stage-play, long lost. 

The account of the man “in our town,” (which 
we are happy to say positively was not Boston,) 
who lost and regained his optics by jumping 
into some barberry bushes, may be found with 
more or less variations in books of very ancient 
date. The English say “There was a man in 
Thessaly.” But it was not on the banks of the 
Charles River, nor by the “old Thessalian flood” 
that the great event happened. The man lived 
in Babylon. Sec Shakespeare, “Twelfth Night,” 
Act IL, Scene 8, 

“Ding, dong, bell” is the burden of several old 
songs, two of which may be found in Shake- 
speare, oncin “Tempest,” and the other in “Mer- 
chant of Venice.”” Tommy Lin, who put the cat 
in the well, lived moro recently, Perhaps he was 
the son of Tom o’ Lin, and the loss of his moth- 
erin the sad affair at the bridge, may haye led 
to his bad behavior. 

The burden of “Sing a Song of Sixpence” 
seems to hayo becn familiar in England several 
centuries ago, It is probable that Sir Toby al- 
fades ta the ditty in twelfth Night.” Act I, 














Scene 8. It is quoted entire in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Bondueu. 

The ditty about Jack Horner and his Christ- 
mas pie comes from an English pocm of more 
than a hundred stanzas, which may be seen in 
the notes to the Percy Socicty’s collection of 
nursery rhymes, The original story about the 
pic isas follows: =~ 

“Jack Horner was a pretty lad, 
Near London he did dwell, 


is father’s heart he made full glad, 
Sis mother loved him well. 


“A pretty boy, a curious wit, 
‘All people spoke his praise, 
And in the corner he would sit 

On Christmas holidays. 


“And said Jack Horner in tho corner, 
Eats good Christmas pio, 

‘With his thumbs pulls out the plums, 
Crying, whava good boy was I! 


“These pretty verses which ho made 
Upon his Christmas cheer, 

Did gain him love, as it is said, 
Ofall both far and near. 


“For lasses loved his company, 
Each day above another, 
For why? they knew that ho would be 
A mai before his mother.” 

The affecting monody on the three children 
who fell through the ice on a summer’s day, and 
were drowned, which event we are informed 
would not have happened had they stayed at 
home, also comes from along poem. The orig- 
inal was published in England, in 1662: 

“]'1l tell you what the river's name is, 
Where these three children did slide—a, 

It was fair London’s swiftest Thames, 
That keeps both time and tide—a. 


“Three children sliding thereabouts, 
Upon a place too thin, 

‘That so at Inst it did fali out, 
That they did all full in, 


“Find they but at a sermon been, 
Or elss upon dry ground, 

Why then T would have never been soen 
If that they been drowned.” 


These unfortunate children did not lose their 
lives in the old Boston frog-pond. No such mel- 
ancholy association saddens the place. 

The story of the “Little Crooked Sixpence” 
follows the analogy of the Kid: 


“(A kid, a kid my father bought 
For two pieces of money, 
‘A kid, a kid.” 

This latter comes from the Chaldce, and is an 
allegorical history of the Jews. We may add the 
key: My father is Jehovah; the cat, the Assyri- 
ans; the doy, the Babylonians; the stuff, the Per- 
sians; the fire, the Greciats; the water, the Ro- 
mans; the oz, the Saracens; the butcher, the cru- 
saders; the anyel of death, the Turks. 

“Taffy was a Welshman,” was sung in olden 
times at the merry-makings on the first of 
March, on the Welsh borders. “Richard and 
Robbin, or hunting the Wren,” used to be sung 
on St. Stephen’s day, in the Jsleof Jfan. Itis very 
old, and is associated historically with the over- 
throw of the superstitions of the Druids. “Of 
all the gay birds I ever did see,” was published 
in London, in 1609. 

The story of the interesting Jady who put her 
husband in a quart-pot—pint-pot, in the ori:i- 
nal—scems to have had a Danish orizin. The 
original version of the “Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe” was,— 

“She borrowed a beetle and knocked them on the 
head,” 





which was taking up arms against a sca of trou- 
bles indeed. The orizinal story of the ‘Mad 
Man who hada Mad Wife,” makes the unhappy 
couple ride to a very wicked place, and meet 
with a warm reception from a very wicked indi- 
vidual. 

“The Frog that would a Wooing go” comes 
from an old Enzlish nursery ditty, entitled, 
“There was a frog lived in awell.”” “Cock-rol+ 
in” is very old, and Mother Hubbard, who has 
figured so long as a mourner who found unex- 
pected consolation, begins to figure in the world 
with her deceased husband, and not with her 
dog. 

Nearly all of the other dittics published under 
the gencral title of “Mother Govs Melodies,” 
such as “Ride a Jack-horse,” &c., were old Eng- 
lish games. They may be seen in the Perey So- 
cicty’s collection of ballads, We doubt that any 
of these, with the sinzle exception of the stanza 
on Yankee Doodle, was written in the good old 
town of Boston, 

“Mothe ose’s Melodies”? does not contain 
the best nursery tales in the language. The old 
story of Catskin, is much finer and more amus- 
ing than any of these widely circulated dittics. 












or. 


LUMINOUS ADVICE, 


Somehody sent seventy-five cents to a New 
York firm, recently, in answer to an advert 
ment of a method of writing without pen or ink, 
He received the following inscription, in large 
type, on acard: “Write with a pencil.” 









An advertisement appeared in a New York 


journal. in which tt was said that yaluable in-! 


formation would be given for small pay. A boy 
answered it, and reccived in return the follow- 
ing: “When you whittle, turn your knife from 
you, then you will not cut your finzers.” It was 
ood advice, but not quite satisfactory to the 
hoy. 
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WHAT MY SLATE SAYS. 


It tells wonderful things of its own importance 
—a longer story than I could write on both sides 
of it. If you will study your slate you will find 
that it has a most interesting natural history, 
and makes quite a dignified figure in commerce 
and the arts. It will tell you that it had its ori- 
gin in the great laboratory of the earth, when 
the gigantic pressure and slide of mountains 
compressed the clay cliffs into stone, and that it- 
self is only a piece of one of the stone leaves 
thus made, 

It will tell you whether it is composed of fine 
clay or coarse clay, according as it feels soft or 
hard to your pencil. And if it be a black slate, 
or a reddish one, or gray, or bluish white, it may 
hid you guess by its color whether it came from 
Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Devon, or the head- 
lands of Cornwall, or the romantic hills of Skid- 
daw, or perhaps from Quaker Pennsylvania, or 
Yankee Vermont, or the shingly shelves of the 
Kennebec. 

If you are curious to know the different uses 
of the stone, your slate may put you thinking 
of what that fancy house roof you saw the other 
day was shingled with, and what that elegant 
mantel-piece, that you called “purple marble,” 
was made of. But your little tablet would pro- 
vide you wonder enough if it could whisper to 
.you half the number, and yalue, and uses of its 
slate and pencil brotherhood alone. 

For the fun of it, make a clean wipe of all 
your figures there, and write down how many 
scholars there are in your school. Every one of 
them has a slate. Then in the next school. Ey- 
ery onc has a slate. Then in the next school, 
and the next, and the next. How many? And 
every one of those scholars has aslate. Then 
in all the schools in town. How many? (The 
Public School Report would help you there). 
Then in allthe schools in the county. Then in all 
the schools in the State. Then in all theschoolsin 
thenation. How many? And every one of the 
scholars has a slate. Why, all the slates laid 
out flat would cover up Massachusetts—seven 
thousand and cizht hundred square miles, 

Now turn over and write on the other side the 
possible number of slate users out of school. 
Every house painter, plumber, roofer, or Sobbing 
mechanic keeps a slate to receive messages. Add 
to that that thousands upon thousands of retail 
stores and shops keep their daily sales on slates. 
“Well, my slate is full of figures now, at any 
rate,” you say. Soitis. And you would want 
several more sides to reckon all the pieces on the 
Mansard roofs, and fire-proof depot buildings, 
and in the cisterns, and gutters, and fire-places. 
Slate is an institution, and makes a big figure of 
its own in the world. 

How good is Providence to furnish that handy 
stone—and such abundance of it! America alone 
has enough to supply herself and Europe too. 
Time was when we got all our slates from Eng- 
land, but now the timber is growing scarce over 
there, and their forests and quarries together 
will vot keep them in shingles, so they send 
over for our Kennebec and Green Mountain wa- 
ter-proofs. 

There, that will do. Make a bow to your 
slate and hang it up with profound respect, and 
think what Dr. Young says about “sermons in 
stones.” 

sat Se: 
HUNTING A LEOPARD. 


Du Chaillu, in his Iast book for boys, “My 
Apingi Kingdom,” tells in his peculiar way how 
he followed and shot a big leopard, one morning, 
in company with four African natives: 

“J carefully followed, along the banks of the 
stream, the fuotprints of a huge cat. If he sees 
me first he may pounce upon me, as 9 cat docs 
upon a mouse. I must be carefnl. 

“Phe Apingi natives are watchful. They look 
all around; their ears are ready to hear the least 
noise. All at once T hear a cluck from one of 
the men, I stop; he points out to me a spot 
ahead, just by the stream, where the underbrush 
or jungle is very thick. Huge trees have fallen 
one upon another, and it is impossible to sec 
through the mass. 

“The leopard must be there. This dark place 
must be his abode for the day. There he hides 
himself and sleeps, and from there he starts up- 
on his depredations, spreading fear and terror 
among the beasts and men. I stand ready to 
fire nt a second’s notice. I knew that it was a 
| matter of life and death with me, 

} “TP cannot see the enemy Tt is dangcrons to 
T cnnnot back out: Edare not shaw the 












go in. 








Apingi thatI am afraid. But then I do not wish 
to be killed by an infuriated leopard. 

“The best thing I can do is to use caution as I 
enter the thicket. The Apingi are almost afraid 
to goin. Butwo mustdoit. Ilead. O, I wish 
I had somo native dogs with me; they would 
bark and show us the lair of the leopard. 

“After a while I succeeded in climbing to the 
top of a huge tree that had been blown down in 
a tornado. It is at least ten fect in diameter. 
When once lodzed there I take a view of the sur- 
roundings. The Apingi are close at my back. 

“T must confess that I was very much excited. 
T looked round and round. The slightest noise 
made by the wind through the trees would star- 
tle me. I thought the leopard was close at hand 
and ready to spring upon me. I would have 
given a good deal to see him. Carefully I came 
down the trunk of the huge tree, and continucd 
to press forward with my Apingi into the thick- 
est part of the already very thick jungle. 

“Suddenly the faces of my Apinyzi men become 
excited. They stop walking. The strong odor 
of the leopard is clearly perceptible; he is cvi- 
dently not far from us. He is probably eyeing 
us, and ready to make a spring. We must hur- 
ry to sce him, for surely destruction is coming 
upon us unless we destroy the animal. 

“J look ahead into a thick bush, where were a 
large number of broken branches. It seems al- 
most dark, though it is not noon yet, and the 
sky is clear, and the sun shines resplendently. 
Every thing round is in gloom. 

“A cold shiver runs through me. Imust check 
it, for if I do not, my arm will not be steady, 
and I shall miss the monster if I sce him. The 
thought of home and friends rushed to my mind. 
The feeling of insecurity snddenly disappeared. 
I must conquer this big wild cat of the forest. 
If he is wary, I, too, must be wary. 

“Whew! hollo! I see the monster. Heis lying 
on the dead branches of a tree. He leaps upon 
the ground and crouches upon it. His long tail 
wags to and fro, showing that he is enraged. 
Ilis eyes glisten with a singular light; he is 
ready to spring. He springs, but just ns his 
body seems to rise from the ground, a tremen- 
dous and deadly steel-pointed bullet goes through 
his head, and three spears of the Apingi are 
plunged into his body. 

—_—_—_+o+—__—_ 
CHAIRS, OFF AND ON. 

There can he no doubt that originally chairs 
were not chairs, but stools. If Eli had lived in 
our times he would have sat in a chair and could 
not have fallen backwards when the sad news 
came that the ark was taken, 

King Alfred the Great’s throne is said to have 
been a three-legged stool. A great step was 
taken when stools advanced from three legs to 
four. But chairs ought to make progress, for 
we notice that they always put their best feet 
foremost. Of course, even from the first, the 
rudest seats might have their nakedness coy- 
ered by rich tapestry and cushions, 

An ancient French throne, which Napoleon I. 
used at Boulogne, when he thought he could 
conquer England, is made of bronze and gilded. 
Its sides are formed by two strange animals, and 
it has a canopt above. Its maker, from a sim- 
ple workman, rose to be such a great gun that 
he wag canonized. It is usually safe from intru- 
sion, having no seat, but is provided with a seat 
of cloth or satin, when it is uscd. 

We really know very little about ancient 
chairs, so chary have historians heen of informa- 
tion on this head. It seems that benches of 
wood and stone were formerly used even by 
royal personages, so that kings and queens 
stood, or rather sat, on the same footing as the 
commonest people now do. Some ancient speci- 
mens of chairs are by no means comfortable. 

They are perfectly straight in the back and so 
high that one’s fect do not touch the floor. They 
are also very hard, not even being made of soft 
wood. Those that had arms used them ns weap-, 
ons of offence, to poke into the sitter’s ribs or 
raise his elbows as high as his shoulders. It is 
said that a priest invented them, and it must 
have been by way of inflicting penance, or clse 
of keeping his hearers still while he lectured 
them. 

‘To “take a chair’ was formerly a very serious 
business, especially if a king or queen were pres- 
ent. At the court of Edward VI, of England, 
the king’s sister might not take a chair at all, 
Dut must sit on a bench, and the Florentine am- 
bassador s:tid he saw the Princess Elizabeth drop 
on one knee five times before her brother, ere slice 
took her place, which by that time she must 
have needed. So the Prince of Wales had to 
squat on a camp-stool when he visited the Queen 
of France, 80 determined was she to be looked 
up ta. 

The Archduke Charles onco went to visit 
Catharine of Braanza, the widowof Charles U., 
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in Lisbon. Ho sent word that he was coming, 
and though sho was confined to her bed with an 
attack of erysipelas, she replied that she was 
“dying to sec him.” In this interview the duke, 
with all his archness, made a breach of Portu- 
guese ctiquette in leaviny the room before his 
chair was taken out, and the court was very 
much shocked at his bad manners, 

Louis XIV., of France, wished his daughter- 
in-law to visit ex-Queen Mary, wife of James II., 
of England. The dauphiness, however, would 
not 0, because she could not sitin an arm-chair 
in the queen’s presence, but instead, went to bed 
and stayed thereseveraldays. The French King’s 
brother complained that the Queen neither kissed 


him nor gave him an arm-chair. The Queen at]. 


Jast gave way as far as the kissing went. Then 
the duchesses demanded that King James should 
kiss them. They would have his arma if they 
could not have those of a chair. 

In those days if little boys happened to be 
princes, they were perched on lofty arm-chairs, 
and if tall ladies chanced to be only duchesses, 
they were compelled to cramp themselves on low 
stools. King James, though an exile, had to 
confer empty titles on his attendants, in order 
that they might sit down at all at the French 
court. A strugzle was sometimes caused when 
there was only one arm-chairina room. A sin- 
gle cane chair would thus rouse the spirit of a 


Cain. 
=f 


8ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

The 14th of February seems to have been ob- 
served among the jolly peasantry of England, 
and of the sonthern provinces of France, from a 
very early date. On its eve, young people, maids 
and bachelors, assembled in each community, 
and, inscribing upon slips of paper an equal 
number. of names of maids and bachelors, put 
them into a box or basket, from which they were 
driwn out lottery-wise. Each lady drew from the 
gentlemen’s slips, and each gentleman from those 
of the ladies. The person so drawn became 
one’s sweetheart, or valentine, for the ycar, and 
was treated ns such, with especial respect, ten- 
derness and politencss. 

The custom became # source of match-mak- 
ing, the intimate relations between one and his 
or her valentine leading frequently to marringe. 

Antiquarians havo been unable to determine 
in what manner the day became associated with 
the name of Ss. Valentine. 

The 14th of February might well be regarded 
with gratification in England and in the old 
provinces of France, for at that time of year the 
air became mellow, the sky blue, the birds chose 
their mates, and all nature seemed awaiting the 
coming of spring. 

pee 
THE HASTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The superintendent of public schools in Brook- 
lyn visited a school and examincd about fifty 
misses in history, with the following result: 


Superintendent—What was the last engage- 
ment of the American Revolution? 

First Pupil—The siege of Yorktown. 

jSeperntendent— What was tlic result of that 
siege 

Second Pupil—The surrender of Cornwallis. 

Superintendent—W hat did he surrender? 

Third Pupil—The town and fortifications, to- 
gether with Gloucester, the garrison of both 
places, and the fleet. 

Superintendent -What! How could a general 
surrender a fleet? Next! What did Cornwallis 
surrender? S 
‘ Fourth Pupil—The British troops and the 

eet—— 

Superintendent—A commodore commands a 
fleet; a general commands an army. Cornwal- 
lis was a general. He had nothing whatever to 
do with the feet. Next! What did Cornwallis 
surrender at Yorktown? 

Fifth Pupil—The troops under his command 
and the fleet—— 

Superintendent—Haven’t I just said that he 
couldn’t surrender a flect? Next! What did 
Cornwallis surrender? 

Sicth Pupil (timidly)—He surrendered seven 
thousand British soldiers and the fleet— 

Superintendent (excitedly) — Stop! Haven’t 
rl me say he couldn’t surrender a fleet? 
ext! What did Cornwallis surrender? 

Swenth Pupil (taking a text book and reading) 
—On the 29th of October, 1781, Cornwallis sur- 
rendered Yorktown and Gloucester, with more 
than seven thousand soldicrs, to Washington. 
its shipping and seamen he surrendered to De 

irasse. 
_ The superintendent abruptly closed the exam- 
ination. 


Scholars have rights, and are sometimes re 
proved by their instructors for failures for which 
they are not responsible. This they ouht to 
expect occasionally—for human nature is not 
perfect any more in teachers than in scholars. 

Dr. Johnson was instructed by a lusty Jord of 
the rod, named Hunter, He would beat a boy 
for notknowing a thing that he had had no oppor- 
tunity to learn. Farexample; He woud calla pu- 
pil before him abruptly, and ask him the Latin for 
(Ondlestick, or some such word which had never 
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appeared in a lesson, and, on receiving no an- 
swer, would fall into a violent rage and use the 
ferule without mercy. 

Tho pupils becamo used to ferulings, and ex- 
pected a fair shure of this cheap discipline, 
whether they did well or il. Dr. Johnson seems 
to have entertained great respect for his stern 
preceptor, even in mature life. 

“H wdid it happen that you became such a 
master of the Latin tongue?” asked a friend of 
him. 

“My master whipped me well at school, ’ re- 
plied the doctor. “Without that I should have 
accomplished nothing.” 


——_+o+ ____ 
FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 


A stroke of lightning yenerally produces some 
striking effects. The electric fluid plays at sev- 
eral different trades, and certainly makes a bril- 
liant display in them all. 

Sometimes it acts as plasterer. It is not like 
n rolling stone, which gathers no moss, for as it 
gocs through the air it collects the motes we see 
in sunbeams and lays them as a coating on stones 
and metals, and even on human bodies. 

Electro-plating is the process by which spoons, 
forks, &., are covered with silver or gold, con- 
tained ina bath. The lightning is very good at 
this. A lady was struck by it, and lo! a gold 
chain she wore was turned at once into a breast- 
plate of purple oxide, and what was over formed 
a band down her body. 

It has also invented a new plan of photograph- 
ing, or, as we may call it, electrotyping objects. 
A sailor, asleep in the bow of his ship, was thus 
marked for life by it. The lightning took a sail 
on its way, and appropriating the number ‘‘44,” 
presented it to the sailor on his breast. On an- 
other occasion it was so gallant ns to present a 
lady with the image of a red flower on her arm, 
which, however, it took from the pattern of her 
dress, Such flashes of sentiment are not much 
relished by ladies. Three men were gathering 
pears, when the lightning fell on the tree and 
the trio. One was killed, and of the pair left, 
one was left with a pear tree distinctly implant- 
ed on his body. 

The lightning is an odd barber. It scems to 
find an attraction not only in poles, but in polls. 
A captain of a ship found that the electric fluid 
is not good hair oil. After his vessel had been 
struck, his beard, bair, cycbrows. and eychasbes 
all came out by the roots, and did not grow 
again. A year after, his finger nails also desert- 
ed him. 

CHRONOLOGY SET TO MUSIC. 

The Rev. Alfred Taylor is showing the Cana- 
dians how to fix in their memories the chrouolo- 
ey of the old ‘Testament. He arranyes the dates 
of the principal events in rhyme, and then giv- 
ing out the “tune,” leads the audience in sing- 
ing them. The following is a specimen, which 
was sung to the tune of “My days are swiftly 
gliding by: 

“Four thousand years before Christ's birth, 
The wonders of creation; 

Twenty-three hundred forty-eight, 
The delage devastation; 


In fourteen hundred ninety-one, 
Went out the Hebrew nation. 


“One thousand four, by Solomon, 
The temple was constructed; 
Six hundred six to Babylon, 
‘The captives were conducted.” 

Rhyine is 2 wonderful nid to the memory, and 
when prosy, dry facts like dates and numbers 
can be harnessed into verbal jinjle they stick in 
a student’s mind readily and durably. We have 
heard, and probably some of you have heard the 
multiplication table suny, with three stanzas to 
every twelve multiplicands, and for the chorus: 

, ““Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty,” &c., 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 

The Boston Cultivator rather waggishly re- 
minds us that the method of “poetizing’”’ dates 
was practised by the negro minstrels years ago, 
as follows: 

“In eighteen hundred forty-three, 
I hung my banjo on a tree; 


In forty-four it tumbled down, 
And a lot of little banjoes grew all around.” 


ee 
THE OLD FARMER AND THE CENSUS. 
A correspondent of the Portland Transcript 
says: 


A short distance from the residence of the 
writer lives a well-to~<lo furmer, about sixty 
years old, who married his second wife eizht 
years azo. <A few weeks since the census-taker 
called on this old farmer, whom we will call 
ae and after some other questions, asked 

im — 

“What is your wife’s given name?” 

As the narrator, who saw the circumstances, 
says, C—- looked up, then he looked down, 
then opencd his eyes, apparently perfectly as- 
tonished; finally his mouth opened and he said: 

“Well, declare! [really dan’t know! I think 
it is Betsy Ann Phillips, but (1 go round into 
the cow-vard and ask her.”. “And away he went. 








COMPANION. 


At a further stage in the proceedings he said 
to the census marshal,— | 

“There’s alittle gairl here, and she aint worth a 
ha’porth here nor nowhere else; but I suppose 
you better take her name down.” 


——_+o—___. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 
A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
ecriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—TueE Doctor. The sizo 
of the Picture is cight and one-half by eleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begonc expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Aimost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so finc a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 


A Photograph Album for One New Sub- 
scriber. 

This is a very neat album. It will hold r1rry 
PICTURES—has gilt edged leaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made. Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in the stores is $1 00. 
This is a pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
onc new name. Postage ten cents. 


—_+or—___- 


SCISSORS. 

Common sense and science do not always 
agree in the spelling of the sounds in English 
words, any more than they do in French. The 
pert “contraband” pupil here thought she had 
common sense on her side, sure: 

A Northern school-teacher taught a colored 
school in Danville, N. C., where she had a favor- 
ite named Judy amony her dusky pupils. She 
gave an exhibition at which she wished to show 
off Judy’s attainments in spelling. The follow- 
ing scene then took place: 

“Judy, spell scissors.” 

Judy—“S-i-z-2-11-1-8, scissors.”” 

“Now, you know that you are not trying. Try 
again.” 

Judy—"8-i-2-2-u-r-8, scissors.” F 

“Now, Judy, you are just attempting to pro- 
voke me. Try again.” 

Judy—S-i-z-2-u-¥-8, scissors.” 

“You obstinate girl. You know better than 
that. 

Judy—“Ky, how I’s know better? If s-i-z- 
z-u-r-s don’t spell scissors, what do it spell?” 
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A “RITE A COUNT.” 

The following is a verbatim copy of the “re- 
marks” accompanying the return of a postmas- 
ter out West: 

“T hereby certify that the four going A count 
is as near rite as I know how to makc it. If 
ere is any mistake it is not dun on purpose.” 

“He does well, who docs his best,”’ the old ad- 
age says; and if thatis the standard of excel- 
lence, the postmaster was to be commended. 
His ignorance, however, was no more ludicrous 
than was exhibited ina notice posted on a school- 
house in Kansas. A worthy Episcopal mission” 
ary had been holding religious meetings in the 
house, and the notice ran as follows: 

“Rev. Mr. Dash will preach here to-night, and 
administer the apostate rite of conformation.” 
0+ 

KEYS UPON THE PIANO. 

We once attempted to learn music without a 
master, and so fur succecded that we can “do” 
the “Java March” after a fashion when we 
have found the starting point; but as yet our 
friends have never thought best to ask us to 
make a public exhibition of our attainments. 
The following rhyme—which looks to us rather 
fogry—is said to be of service in a course of 
masical sclf-instruction: 


All the G and A keys 

Are between the black threes; 

And ’tween the twos are all Ds, 
Then on the right side of the threes 
Will be found the Bs and Cs; 

But on the left side of the threes 
Are all the Fs and all the.Es. 


——_+o—___- 
LOST NOTHING BY KINDNESS. 


A poor woman used to give an elephant who 
often passed her stall in the market, a handful 
of greens, of which he was very fond. One day 
he was in a great fury, and broke away from his 
keeper, and came ragin,: down the market-place. 
Every one fled, and in ver haste the market- 
woman forgot her little cuild. But the furious 
elephant, instead of tramping it to death, picked 
it up tendegly and laid it on one side in a place 
of safety. We never lose by a kind action, po 
matter to whom it is done, epee 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 
ENIGMA. 
Tam com of seven letters. 
My 8, 6, 71s a river in Europe. 
My 5, 4, 2,1 is a country in Asia. 
My whole is the capita! of one of the United States. 
T.T. Me 
‘2. 
CHABADE, 
Iam a word of thpee syllables. 
My first is an abbreviation. 


My second is an heir. 
My third denotes infirmity. 





Wittix Wise. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My frst is in watch, but not in clock, 
My second is in latch, but not in lock; 
My third isin wheat, but not in rye, 
My fourth is in smile, but not in ery; 
My ji/th 1s in red, but not in pink, 
My whole is a very drink. 


5. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam com of twenty letters. 

My 3, 16, 17, 18 was an ancient country. 
My 6, 9, 18, 19 was an ancient animal. 
My 8, 4, 5, 13 was au ancient bird. 

My 10, 14, 8, 2 was an article of food. 

My 11, 12, 9, 18 was an ancient mountain. 
My 16, 7, 1, 20 was an ancient man. 

My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 





T.M. 






LA. 
{ ' 6, 
My frat, my second hopes to be, 
Tits tied he knows quite well, 
A dwarf the total you will see, 


Which most df you can tell. Haurszor. 


7. 
CHARADE. 
My first is seen both in mansion and cot, 
Yo the midst of your home, too, I’m found; 
But if you should any day happen to fall, 
You will utter my name, I'll be bound. 
My second is used by most civilized men; 
it can soothe, it can also give pain; 
7Tis but a small object, and yet you will find 
It has helped many penple to ‘ame. 
If travelling alone on ‘a dark, stormy night, 
‘You would think yourself sadly ili-u 
If you knocked at a door, and to do my whole 
‘the inmat refused. 


tes unkindly T. P. Picor. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Washington. 


“A smuall leak will eink @ ehip.” 
Hooded Basilisk. 

‘No-body. ; 

““[dolaters worship idols.” 
Stun, Tone, Unit, Nets. 
Black-berry. 





1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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A SOLEMN MONUMENT. 


Away up in a lonely Highland valley, beneath 
a tall black cliff, all weather-worn,. and cracked, 
and seamed, there lies at the foot, resting on the 
green sward that creeps round its base, a huge 
rock, that has fallen from the face of the preci- 

ice. 
k A shepherd was passing beneath it when the 
fiuger of God’s will touched it, and rent it from 
its ancient bed. It came down, leaping and 
bounding frum pinnacle to pinnacle, and the 
man that was beneath it is there now! “ground 
to powder!”’—The Christian. 


Something strikingly like this is said in Matt. 
21: 44, of thoso who harden themselves against 
the Eternal One, The preacher McLaren made 
a thrilling point in one of his sermons out of 
the strange death of that shepherd, annie 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A STRIP OF BLUE. 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 

‘The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
‘The winds my tax-collectors are, 

‘They bring me tithes divine. — 
‘Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free; 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps from me 
A glimpse of blue Immensity,— 
little strip of sea. 


Here sit I, as a little child; 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase; 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome 
I bow my head re. 

Thy universe, O God, is home, 

¥. na height or depth, to, mes 
fet here upon footstool 
Content am Ito be; = 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpee of thec. 

Atlantic Monthly. 


gh 
“NO CONSOLATION AT THE DYING 
HOUR.” 

He who casts away his faith in God makes his 
life aimless and hopeless. 

“There is a ereat deal of infidelity in young 
people,” said Dr. Gordon, on his death-bed, “and 
you have many of such psrsons about you. Tell 
them from me that I have read a great many 
skeptical books, ancient and modern, of all sorts. 
They are all fallacious; they are very plausible, 
but can give no consolation in the dying hour.” 

John Wilmot Lord Rochester, was an accom- 
plished nobleman, and a favorite of the so-called 
Merry Monarch, Charles II. He became a man 
of pleasure, a votary to the winc-cup, and an 
avowed skeptic. He confessed to Dr. Burnet 
that for five years his mind was so elouded by 
dissipation that he was at no time master of him- 
self. 

The age of thirty found him ruined in health 
and despised by all decent men. His infidel 
principles forsouk him when he found that his 
health was gone, past recovery, and he turned to 
the consolations of religion, as the only hope of 
the soul. 

Shortly before he died he was visited by one 
of his former associates, and said to him, ina 
very impressive manner,— 

“You and I have been friends and sinners to- 
gether a great while; and therefore I am free 
with you. We have been all mistaken in our 
conccits and opinions; our persuasions have been 
false and groundless, I hope that God, sooner 
or later, will touch your conscience as He has 
mine.”’ 

Put no confidence in any belief, however plau. 
sible, that can give you noconsolation at the dy- 


ing hour. 
ee eg ee 


JACK AND THE LADY. 

The following story is quite romantic, and 
founded on circumstances that will not by any 
means warrant every youth’s watching for a for- 
tune in just the way described. Onc has oppor- 
tunitics to be courteous, however, every day, 
and nothing is ever lost by it: 





A sailor, roughly dressed, was strolling through 
the strects of New Orleans, then in rather a 
damp condition from recent rain and rise of the 
tide. Turning the corner of a much frequented 
and narrow alley, he observed a young lady 
standing in perplexity, apparently measuring 
the depth of the muddy water between her and 
the opposite side-walk, with no very satisfied 
countenance. 

The sailor paused, for he was a great admirer 
of beauty, and the fair face that peeped out from 
under the little chip hat might tempt an admir- 
ing glance. Perplexed, the lady put forth one 
litle foot, when the yullant sailor, with impul- 
siveness, exclaimect,— 

“That pretty foot, lady, should not be soiled 
with the filth of the lane; wait fur a moment 
only, and | will make yon a path.” 

So, springing past her into a carpenter’s shop 
opposite, he bargained for a plank board that 
stood in the doorway, and, coming buck to the 
smiling girl, who was just coquettish enough to 
accept the services of the handsome young sail- 
or, he bridged the narrow black stream, and she 
tripped across with a mer Thank you,” and 
a rozuish smile. 

Alas! our young sailor was perfectly charmed. 
What else would make him catch and shoulder 
the plank, and follow the little witch throush 
the streets to her hone, She twice performed 
the ceremony of walking the plank, and h 
tine thanking him with one of her pretty smiles. 

Presently our hero saw the young lady trip up 
the marble steps of a palace of a house, and dis- 
appear within its rosewood entrance. Fora full 
minute he stood Jooking at the door, and then, 
with a big sich, turned away, disposed of his 
draw-bridge, and went back to his ship. 

The next day he received notic f promotio: 
from the captain. Poor Jack was speech! 
with amazement. He had not dreamed of bein 
exalted to the dignity of a second mate’s offic 
on board one of the most splendid ships that 
sailed out of the port of New Orleans. He knew 

. he was competent; for instead of spending his 
money for amusement, visiting theatres and 
bowling alleys on his return from sea, he pur- 
chased books, and had become quite a student, 
but he expected years to intervene before his 
ambitious hopes would be realized. 


























His superior officers favored him and gave 
him opportunities to gather nautical knowledge, 
and in a year te gentlemanly young mate had 
acquired unusual favor in the eyes of the portly 
commander, Capt. Hume, who had first taken 
nie smart little black-eyed fellow, as the cabin 
boy. 

One night the young man, with all the other 
officers, was invited to an entertainment at the 
captain’s house. He went, and to his astonish- 
ment, mounted the same steps that, two years 
before, the young lady had posed over—a Vision 
he had never forgotten. hump, thump, went 
his brave heart, as he was ushered into the par- 
lor, and like a sledze hammer it beat again when 
Capt. Hume brought forward his daughter, and 
with a@ pleasant smile, said, “This young lady 
was once iadebted to your kindness for a safe 
and dry walk home.” 

His brown chccks flushed hotly as the captain 
saunterced away, leaving Grace at his side. And 
in all that assembly was not so handsome a con- 
ple as the gallant sailor and the “pretty ladie.” 

It was only a year from that time that the sec- 
ond mate trod the quarter deck, second only in 
command, and part owner with the captain, not 
only in his vessel, but in the affections of his 
daughter, who had always cherished respect for 
the brizht-eyed sailor. 

His very homely but earnest act of politeness 
towards his child had pleased the captain, and 
though the youth knew it not, was the cause of 
his first promotion. So that now the old man 
has retired from business, Henry Wells is cap- 
tain, and:Grace Hume is, according to polite 
parlance, “Mrs. Capt. Wells.” In fact, the hon- 
est sailor is one of the richest men in the Crescent 
City, and he owes in part his prosperity to his 
politencss in crossing the street. 


—_+or—___ 
DAVID DAVIS AND THE DEBTOR’S 
NOTE. 


The following “local reminiscence” appears in 
the Lewiston Weekly Journal. Wouldn’t you 
like to be a Quaker, if Quakers were all like this 
one? 








David Davis, one of Lewiston’s early citizens, 
now gone to his reward, was a most excellent 
Quaker—a man of unspotted integrity. 

Some time before his death, he went to his son- 
in-law, and said to him, “I hear there’s a pas- 
ture for sale (naming it) for $100, and I believe 
V'll go up and buy it.” 

He bought it, but told the owner that it was 
worth $125, and paid him that sum for it. 
Shortly after, the person of whom Mr. D. bought 
the pasture, wanted a loan of $40, and Mr. Da- 
vis granted him a loan, taking his note for that 
sum. 

Before long Mr. Davie was taken ill, and feel- 
ing that it was his last illness, he called his son- 
in-law to his bedside and said to him, ‘I have a 
note for $40 against Mr. A., 
after I am gone, to destroy it.’ 

Mr. W. wondering and asking an explana- 
tion, he said,— 

“Thee knows I bonght that pasture of Mr. A., 
and I didn’t pay him as much as it was worth, 
and I don’t feel that he ought to pay me that 
note.” 

“But,” said Mr. W., “you paid him all, and 
more than he asked for the land.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Davis, ‘that is true, but it 
makes no difference—it’s worth $40 more than I 
paid him, and I want that note destroyed.” 

Shortly after, Mr. Davis passed away, and Mr. 
Wakefield, in the performance of his duty as ad- 
ministrator, looking up the deceascd’s effects, 
came upon this note. It was a good note for 
$40, but in accordance with the good old Qua- 
ker’s dying request, he threw it into the fire. 

Not jong afterwards, Mr. A., of whom the pas- 
ture was bought, called on Mr. Wakeficld. 
“You've got something against me, haven’t 
you?” 

“What is it for?” said Mr. W. 

“I gave a note to Mr. Davis for $40, money 
borrowed of him, and I want to pay it.” 

“P’ve no such note,” said Mr. W. 

“But this estute certainly holds such a note 
against me.” 

“J can’t help it—we’ve none now.” 

Very soon Mr. Wakefield explained the mys- 
tery, and tears rolled down the astonished man’s 
face as he learned that the note had been burned 
—a witness to the wonderful conscientiousness 
and integrity of the sure-footed Quaker, onc of 
the worthy first settlers of Lewiston. 

Such men will do for any age—the more the 
better. 











———_+o—__—_ 


GIRLHOOD OF THE AUTHORESS OF - 


“OVER THE RIVER.” 

A Providence correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican thus recalls the girlhood of onc whom 
so many have loved: 

T was more than sorry to hear that the gifted 
author of “Over the River’” had passed 


“From sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land.” 





H. W. Cushman had offered to the young la- 
dies connected with the school a prize for the best 
original essay, and she was one of the competi- 
tors. Rev. Mr. Ranney, in his speech before 
awarding the prizes, said it was honor enough 
for the writer of “‘School-houses, Primitive and 
Modern,” to be the Lizzie Lincoln of the Repub- 
lican. 1 shared the genuine surprise of most of 
her fellow-students. We all knew Lizzie Lin- 
coln’s poctry, but had not dreamed that she was 
one of our happy band. I remember how the 
blood crimsoned her face and neck as all eyes 
turned towards her, and what a new interest the 
familiar face had for me. I felt that although 
we had all loved and respected, few of us had 
appreciated her at her real worth. She has 
found appreciation since in thousands of hearts 


and homes. 
—___+e+—__—_ 


TALKING WITH MONKEYS. 
A writer from Paris says: 


I made the acquaintance, twelve years ago, of 
an old government official named L—, who 
was a Southerner, and somewhat of a boaster, 
and who loved animals. He had grown familiar 
with all the cats in the hospital; and at the hour 
when rations are distributed, his “Mi-nou-ou”” 
would bring them running from the most dis- 
tant part of the building, round the old soldier’s 
porringer. I supposed that the cats, deceived 
by the perfect imitation of their mew, or accus- 
tomed as the soldiers were to the dinner hour, 
came mechanically to gather round their friend. 

“They understand me,” insisted the old man, 
“they understand me perfectly. I know cats’ 
speech and dogs’ speech, but monk: 
know better than the monkeys themselves.”” 

I smiled with an expression of incredulity, 
“Will you,” said Mr. L—, ‘‘come with me to- 
morrow to the Jurden des Plantes (Zoological 
Garden) and I will show you something remark- 
able. That's all I have to say.” 

I took good care not to miss the appointment, 
and Mr. L—— led the way to the monkey house, 
and no sooner had he leant upon the outer balus- 
trade, than I heard, close beside me, his guttural 
ery —“‘Kirrouu! kirrikiou! courouki! courri- 
kiou!” I tried to imitate the sounds that cume 
from my neighbor’s mouth: 

“Kirrouu!”’ 

‘Three monkeys fell into place before L—. 

“Kirrikiou!” 

Four monkeys followed their companions. 

“Courouki!” 

There were twelve. 

“Courrikiou!” 

All of them were there. L—’s discourse 
lasted for ten minutes, during which, the mon- 
keys—ranked in several rows, seated on the 
ground, their front paws crossed on their knees 
—laughed, nodded, listened and replicd. 

Yes, indeed, they answered, and L— went 
fine style with his “Kirrouu! kirrikiou! 
We stayed for twenty 















on 
courouki! courrikiou!” 


and I want thegtminutes, and I assure you the monkeys were not 


tired. Suddenly L—— made a move to go; his 
auditors became uneasy; then as L— leit the 
balustrade, they uttered cries of distress. 

Wo went off, but from a distance, could still 
see the monkeys, who, climbing up the wires of 
their cage, made signs of farewell. It seemed to 
me that they wanted to say, “If you do not come 
again, write to us, at least.” 

+ 
NOTED DIAMONDS. 

The new diamond fields in Southern Africa 
are said to be yielding many gems, but they are 
all of the smaller kind, and of low value. Large 
ones, worth over twenty thousand dollars, are 
always catalogued, with an account of the place 
and circumstances under which they were found. 
Some of the largest ones in the world are de- 
scribed in au article in Larper’s Magazine: 


The ‘‘Koh-i-noor” is a very celebrated diamond 
belonging to the British crown. Its weight is 
106 carats. It has a thrilling but somewhat om- 
inous histery. It was once the property of the 
yreat Aurungzebe, Its weisht, when first seen 
by Tavernier, was about 700 carats. 

The “Regent,” celebrated for having been so 
loug concealed by a slave in a wound in his 
thigh made for that purpose, weighs 186 carats. 

The “Braganza” diamond, in the crown of 
Portugal, is the largest knuwn. It was found 

bout one hundred years ayo, in Brazil. Its 
ht is 1,880 carats! Doubts have been thrown 
upon the genuineness of this stone, we know not 
with how much reason. 

The “Mattum” diamond, in possession of the 
, is said to be a very beautiful gem. Its 
wht is 367 carats. It is pear-shaped and in- 
dented at one end. It was found in the island of 
Borneo. The Dutch Governor of Batavia is re- 
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ported to h. made an offer for this diamond of 
two ships » With their armaments com- 
ete, and £50,000 in money. 

The “Orloff” diamond, belonging to the Czar 
of Russia, is one of the most valuable known. It 
was once the eye of an Indian idol, and after- 
ward one of the ornaments of the celebrated pea- 
cock throne of Nadir Shah. It was stolen by a 
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I knew her when in 1858 she was a pupil of} Frenchman, and by him sold to Catharine II. 
Prof. Ward, at Powers Institute, Bernardston, | for 450,000 rubles, a pension of 20,000, and a pa- 


Mass. She was rather a shy, quiet girl, very 
much absorbed in her studies, but always pleas- 
ant and obliging. 


My most prominent recollection of her is of a} don. It has since been c 
ersistently over a! restored to that count 
luck curls falling | land family or the Bri! 


wrave little figure bending 
hook, with a profusion of 
around and almost hidii 
Thad always the impr 


her intellectual face. 
jon that she had a dif- 








tent of nobility. 

The “Cumberland” diamond was presented to 
the conqueror of Culluden by the city of Lon- 
aimed by Hanover, and 
whether by tne Cumber- 
h government we du not 
know. Its value is $100,000, 

The “Sancy” diamond was once the property 











ferent motive for study from many of her young-| of Charles, Duke of Burguudy, who wore it in 


er and gayer companions; that she cither loved | his hat. 





knowledge for its ow! 


He lost it at the batuleof Naney, about 


ike, or had reached that | the middle of the fifteenth century. It was found 


age of experience where she realized the true val-| by a Swiss soldier, and sold to De Sancy, in 


ue of education and culture, 


J think few of the} whose family it remained about one hundred 
scholars knew of her literary reputation. The | years. 


Henry HL, of France, borrowed it, to be 


first intimation I had of it was at the close of | used as a pledge. The servant who was sent to 


the fall term. 


delive? it was robbed and murdered, but the di- 








amond was found in his stomach by De Sancy, 
who had faith in his fidelity, and looked for it 
there. It became the property of James II., of 
England, passed from his hands into those of 
the King of France, and was lost in the confa- 
sion of the Revolution, It was found, and be 
came the property of Prince Demidoff, who late. 
ly sold it for a large sum. 
——___+or-—__—_ 
SOMETHING ABOUT QUININE. 

Providence seems to have compensated the ills 
of nature by corresponding remedies. Quinine, 
or “Peruvian bark,” the great specific for fever- 
and-ague, is thus described in an exchange. S 
“Jong as trecs grow” there will evidently be no 
lack of it: 

Quinine is produced from a forest tree in South 
America, known as the chinchona, of which 
there are many varicties. So great has been the 
demand that, in most of the districts whence it 
has been obtained, the supplies are gresiealy, di- 
minishing; and as no substitute of equal value 
is likely to be found, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that new sources shall be discovered. 

In Jamaica the chinchona rubra has been eul- 
tivated sufficiently to show that it will grow well 
on that island, and the government is urged to 
encourage and assist in its cultivation on an ex. 
tended scale. It seems, however, that only upon 
mountains from fifteen hundred to two thou 
sand feet high, where the forests are often be 
dewed with mist, does this tree arrive to a per- 
fection that will make its cultivation profitable; 
but there are several sections on the island 
which will answer the requirements. Besides, 
there are other islands in this quarter of the 
world where similar conditions prevail, and if 
due efforts are made, the world’s supply of qui- 
nine may continue unexhausted. 


—_+or—___——_ 
‘WEE BIT HORSES. 


Many pretty anecdotes are told about those 
pretty animals, the Shetland ponies, and the 
sight of one of them is always sufficicnt to cx- 
cite the enthusiasm of all the boys: 

Some boys of our acquaintance had a Shet 
land pony, which affurded an infinite sighe of 
hearty, healthy amusement, by dragging a little 
wagon along a country road. The fun-loving 
pet evidently enjoyed the excitement quite as 
much as his more intelligent friends. long 
as ho was treated fairly he would, after his fash- 
ion, do honest but if overlonded he ex- 
presse his indix rorously hammer: 
ing his heels ayainst the dashboard of the wag- 
on. Having once caught his foot in a bridge 











floor which he was often obliged to cross, he } 
would never after that voluntarily tread upon + 


what he presumed to be treacherous ground. 
His biped companions effected a satisfactory 
compromise, on these occasions, by “unhitct 
ing’’ and placing the pony in the wagon. ‘Thus 
disposed of, he was dragged over the treacherous 
bridge and tackled up on the opposite side. 


——_—_+o—___ 


LEGEND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

“For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away: 
his glory shall not descend after him.” — Psalm 49: Ii. 

Iremember an Eastern legend which I have 
always thought furnished o remarkable though 
unconscious commentary on these words of te 
Psalmist. Alexander the Great, we are told, be 
ing upon his death-bed, commanded that when 
he was carried forth to the grave, his hands 
should not be wrapped as usualin the cere cloth, 
but should be left outside the bicr, so that all 
might see them, and might see that they were 
empty, that there was nothing in them; that he, 
bern to one empire, and the conqucror of au- 
other, the possessor while he lived of two world 
—of the East and of the West—and of the treas- 
ures of both, yet now when he was dend could 
retain no smallest portion of these treasures; 
that in this matter the poorest bergar and he 
were at length on equal terms.—Archbishop 
Trench. 

——+or—__—_ 


“WHERE DOES JESUS LIVE?” 


To many people the Saviour is very far off,— 
tov far, indeed, to bless, or help, or save in time 
of need. Others have a different experience, an 
experience of Christ with them and Christ it 
them, 

“Where does Jesus live?” asked a missionary 
once, in a mission school. 

“Please, sir, He lives in our alley novw,’’ said s 
little boy, who had lately found the Saviour. 


An infidel once asked an unlearned but pious 
man to produce a single evidence that the Bible 
was true. The poor man Iaid his hand upon his 
heart, with a look that indicated that the light 
of God's love was shining within, and answered, 
merely, “Here!” 





| 
| 


Very dear is the name of Immanuel to the - 


hearts of those who love Him, and dearer still 
the interpretation, “God with us.” 
+9 ___ 

A WITTY WAY TO TURN A PINCH. 

The following anecdote is told of Nicholis 
Biddle, President of the old National Bank: 

He was called upon, one November morning. 
by a Western merchant anxious to acknowledse 
his obligations to Mr. B. for an accommodation 
given him, which had saved his property. 
athletic build, all sinew aud muscle—in fact, 
regular “six footer,”—he was so demonstrative 
that in the warmth of his feelings the “grip” 
given his benefactor at parting fairly made the 
Jatter wince. As the dour closed upon him, Mr. 
Biddle turned to a friend who had witnessed the 
interview, and observed, “There, now, is a mal 
in whose hands gratitude becomes a vice.” 


FEB. 16, 1871. 





TIM'S MISTAKE. 


We've heard the story often told, 
In prose, but not, we think, in rhyme, 
Of the playful little Tim of old, 
Whol went, as wont y ne time, 
For childis! and sfmple joys, 
Within a field besdde a weed i, 
From gehence Be beard an uuknown voice 
Repeating all, or bad, or . 
‘That his pot lips expressed while there, 
Until his patience, failing quite, 
‘The unksown one he did not 8] 
Bat on him vented all his spite. 
The story we repeat, though old, 
In rene new we area i 
Hoping, its mystery you'll unfold, 
y being iinart enough to guess it, 


‘Well, Tim lost patience, as we sald, 
‘And bitter, angry words found place, 
Till all his happiness had fied, 
And woe was written on his face. 





you!” came the quick response. 
Disheartened quite, though loth to yield, 
Toward home he turned his weary feet, 
Resolving, as he leaves the field, 
To find the cause of his defeat; 
To find some means to put an end 
To this rude gatne that spoiled his joy, 
‘That he in future yet might spend 
A happy hoar without alloy; 
His mother’s face he quickly sou, 
And told her all his bitter grief, 
Revealing every trial, thought, 
Hoping to find for each, relief. 
A mother’s heart ls always ready 
To listen to each tale of woe; 
Her patience is unwavering, steady, 
And from her heart all comforts flow. 
‘Tis childhood's Eden, perfect rest, 
Where all find shelter, and are blest. 


‘Now listen to the words which broke 
Upon Tim's anxtoys, waiting ear; 
Yes, listen to the words she spoke, 
To one whose peace she held so dear. | 
“Go back, my son, go pack sain, 
‘Take with you loving words and kind, 
And see if dove's sweet, gentle strain, 
Will not win back that arrant mind.” 
Tim did as he was told, and he 
Was first to break the silence then, 
With loving accents, full and free. 
And loving words came back in. 
“I love you, nd straight there ‘came, 
in quiel reply 
ind words the same, 
rang through the sky. 
Ab, me! how joyous was tyat heart, + 
So late opprixzed with aAger, hate, di 
The lesson could not soon depart, 
Although it came through trouble great; 
But long he lingered at his play, 
Sending out many a loving word, 
And all throughout the live-fong day, 
Naught in return but love was heard. 


And now the friends for whom I write, 
Have, long ere this, 1 have no doubt, 
The riddle Rucused. id guessed aright, 
The meaning truly have found out; 
“Twas but the echo of his voice, 
Rebounding on the air he heard, 
That made him sorrow or rejoice,” 
IT hear you say—'tis true, each word. 


t, 












MORAL. 

Two usefal lessons may be found in this: 

The first, troubles that rize from words and foes, 

If well searched out, may prove, like Tim's, 

All false, or yet, imaginary toes. 

And second : as the words and deeds we give, 

So shall we sure, like words and deeds, receive. 
School Day Visitor. 


———+or—__—_ 





For the Companion. 
BENNIE. 
Bennie was sitting on the back stairs, crying. 


4 
wot UE 


i 


He 





He was crying because his mother woufdn’t let 
him have some false teeth. He thought it would 
beso nice to take them out to play with when- 
ever he wanted to. And his mother wouldn’t 
buy him any, She had some and he didn’t see 
¥hy he couldn’t. 

“I don’t care!” he muttered to himeelf, “I’ll 


. have some when I get to be a man, if I have to 


dig into the ground after ’em!” 
Just then Bennie’s sister Ellen came up the 


__ Maire with her arms full of clean clothes. Ellen 


‘YM ayoung lady, Bennie thought she was al- 








THE YOUTH’S: COMPANION. 


most as old as his mother, and he loved her al- 
most as much. 

When Ellen went up stairs he wiped his eyes 
and followed her. Ellen went into her chamber 
and laid the clothes on the bed. A great trunk 
stood in the middle of the room. Ellen opened 
the trunk and began to pack the clean clothes 
carefully in it. 

“What are you doing that for?’ asked Ben- 
nie. 

“Because I am going away,” said Ellen. 

“In the cars?” asked Bennie. 

“Yes,’’ said Ellen, ‘I am going to Boston, to 
see Aunt Caroline.” 

“Well,” said Bennie, “I’ll carry your trunk 
down to the depot for you.” 

But Ellen laughed, and said he wasn’t big 
enough, and she should have to get an express- 
man to tnke it in his wagon. Bennie was sorry 
that he couldn’t do it himself. But suddenly he 
thought that he could go and find an express- 
man. 

So without telling any one his plan, he got his 
cap and started off down street, feeling like quite 
a large man. 

He had not gone very far before he saw a man 
lifting some boxes from a wagon in front of a 
grocery store. Bennie marched bravely up to 
him and asked,— 

“Be you a spressman?” 

The man laughed and said “Yes.” So Bennie 
told him that Ellen was going to Boston to sec 
Aunt Caroline, and wanted her trunk carried to 
the depot. The man said he would ge as soon 
as he had taken out the rest of the boxes. So 
Bennie waited and had a ride home. 

He left the man at the door while he rushed 
up stairs, shouing, “Here’s your spressman! 
Here’s your spressman!” 

Ellen looked out of the window and saw the 
wagon at the door, with the back lect down, all 
ready for her trunk. 

“Why, Bennie Ruggles!’ said she, and then 
she ran down stairs to tell the man that her 
trunk wasn’t packed, and she wasn’t going till 
afternoon. 

The man Jaughed when he heard Ellen’s story, 
and was so good-natured that Ellen engaged him 
to come for it again at four o’clock. # 

Bennie was a little mortified at his mistake, 
but on the whole, felt rather proud of his cx- 
ploit. 

When it was really time for Bllen to 
nie was very ‘sorry to part with her. 
promised to bring him a drum, and he felt bet- 
ter at once. 

He went out and stood on a bank behind the 
house and waved his hat when the cars went by. 





A few days afterwards, Bennie brought an en- 
velope to his sister Myra, and asked her to direct 
it to Ellen. Myra thought he was playing,'so 
she directed it with her lead-pencil. 

“Read it,” said Bennie. 

So Myra read, “Miss Ellen Ruggles, Boston, 
Mass.” 

“I guess you'd better put the street on,” said 
Bennie. 7 

So Myra put down the street and number. 

Then Bennie. ran to his playroom and shook 
three pennies ont of his tin bank, and before any 
one knew what he was about he had bought a 
stamp and sent his letter. 

His mother and sister laughed about it some, 
and wondered what Ellen would say when she 
got it. 

It reached her safely the next day. She looked 
at the outside and said, “Why, who has sent 
me such a funny-looking letter?” 

But when she opened it she knew Benny’s 
printing. This is the letter: 


DEAR S1SteR,—i AM GLAD YOU arg GONE. 
DONT FOXGxT My DRUM. 
gOoDBy£, bENNy. 
Ellen was very much pleased with her letter. 
She sent a cunning little answer, directed to 
Bennie himself, and when she came home she 
brought him a beautiful great drum. 





COULDN'T MAKE HIM QUARREL. 


A peaceable man can often blunt the edgo of a 
fool’s anger more successfully than ao strong 
man can punish: 

A cross-grained, surly man, too crooked by 
nature to keep still, went over one morning to 
his neighbor, Mr. F., a remarkably cool, calm 
non-resistant, and addressed him thus: 

“That piece of fence over there (pointing in a 
certain direction) is mine; and you sha’n’t have 





“Why,” replicd Mr. F., “you must be mistak- 
en, I think.” 

“No; it’s mine, and I shall keep it.” 

“Well,” said neighbor F., “suppose we go to 
any lawyer you shall choose.” 

‘I won’t leave it to any lawyer,” said the 
other. < 

Well,” continued Mr. F., “shall we leave it 
go any four men in the village that you shall 
select?” 

“No; I shall have the fence.” 

Not at all discomposed, Mr. F. said, “Well, 
neihbor, then I will leave it to vou whom the 
fence belongs to, whether you or myself.” 

Struck dumb by this ppeal, the angry man 
turned away, ‘‘convicted by his own conscience,” 
saying, “I won’t have any thing to do with a 
man that won't contend for his own rights.” 





Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


ovrEn 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the Coupayion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 
‘The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of cach... 
8 Presents in cash—cach Present. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach. 
10 Bradley & Co's Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each.@3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of cach......83. 


8475. 


















Bee, - Jhese Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 


enty subscribers to the paper who send us tho seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for thelr new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subserber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PresextT—If 
you persevere. , 

If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 











ATWoop Bros., Nos. 38 and 40 Washington Street, 
keep a full ine of Clothing, and from their large assort- 
Ment it is easy to yet suited. ‘They do well by their cus- 
tomers. 


Mesers. P. F, Packarp & Sons, No. 56 and 58 Union 
Street, offer’ fine stock of choice Furniture, especially 
Parlor and Chamber Sets, Sofes, Mirrors, etc. ‘The up- 
holstering is their own, and they value their reputation. 





Cienctmex, and all others troubled with Throat and 
Lung Complaints, will do well t try the White Pine 
Compound. For sale by all Druggists in New England. 





ALL CoxstiTUTIONs are more or less tainted with Au- 
mors, which, from time to time, show themselves upon 
the face or body. To remove these impurities, the blood 
should be thoroughly cleansed, which can be safely and 
surely g complished by the ‘use of “Poland's Humor 

tor.” 





IMPLES ON THE FACE.—Those afflicted should 
send for our “ Pimple Remedy.” Price, $l. Address 
D. CLUM, box 367. Syracuse, N. Y. inw 











AGIC AGE CARDS!—10,000 sold! Every bods 

pleased with them. Selling like hot cakes. Only 
10 cents a pack—three for 25 cts. Try a pack. Address 
W. F. WHEaToN, New Bedford, Mass. 1-lw 


Y SWEETHEART—the most beautiful Colored En- 








gravmg ever published. “Sample copy 18 centas, rex- 
ular price, $1. Size, 13x18, A , HAMBOND, 
Hollday’s Cove, W. Va. lw 





HE BEST STORIES in THE SUNBEAM, better 
premiums to subscribers, and better premiums to 


Club Agents than any other paper. On trial 3 months for 
‘% sabeccibere, 
- —lw 


10 cts. A $40 Sewing Machine for onl 
Address SUNBEAM, Huliday's Cove, W. 





LOWER SEEDS, &c. 

E. NEWBURY, Seedman_and Florist, Brooklyn, 
Conn,, Importer and dealer in FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, BUDDING PLANTS, FLOWERING 
BULBS, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue now ready, and tw 


GET THE BEST! 
LEFFEL’S CENTRAL-OPENING, MOVABLE-COMB 


BEE-HIVE. 


Italian Queen Bees, Beo Books, Bee Feeders, Genulne 
Alsike Clover Reed. Pure e Bred Poultry, of all varieties. 
bs want Send si for circular. ress 
toe ‘irrux Bex May, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Beautiful Chromo. 


We offer for sale Prayo’s Bractircy, Crromo—“The 
Doctor’’—the retail price of which is three dollars. 
We will send it by mall, post-paid, to any person who 


forwards us one dollar. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 
An Unusual Offer. 








‘Wo will send by mall, post-paid, to person who 
sends un seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 


yh All that will hold fifty res. 
eh Alvony PEItY Mf ABON & CO. 





“Notice of Removal. 


A. A. WALKER 
Has removed to 


127 Tremont Street, 
(Old Stand of A. A. CHILDS & CO.) 
UG™ Artists’ Materials of every description, 1—lw 


CHOICE MIXED VERBENA SEED, 


GELECTED from upwards of one hundred named va- 
rietics. Per package, 25 cts., five packages, $1. Cata- 
logue of Verbenas, Roses, Dablias, Double Geraniums, 
&c.,forwanded on application, enclosing 3-cent stamp. 
63w Address DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Ms. 


PRESTO CHANGE! — 


Miagic Box and Invisible Penny 
Magic Envelope and Mystertou: 
Fireside Magician............ 100 
Fither the above sent free oy ‘mail ‘on receipt of price. 
Send stamp for catalogue of Magic Goods. 
C. A. BARKLEY & CO, 
Hw sand $4 John Street, Now York. 


THE FIRESIDE FAVORITE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
50 Cts. Per Annum. 
‘per the price in the United States. 
i Shecinener oF 50 ete for a years sub. 
Address Finesipe 
iw 


















The best Fami 









wanted. 24 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Mannfactarers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, 4c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steum. Gas and Water, 
y 


96 and 98 NontH STREET, Boston. 
OLIVER } STANDARD, 
HISTORICAL 
OPTIC’S STORIES. 
GENTS WANTED.—No work by this rau 
thor ever before sold by aul tion, It contains 
More reading and ‘illustration for the price than any c 


ly copy- 
Fight book equal in, other, respects, publiahed in "Ainerica, 
Address J. N. RICHARDSON & C0., Botton, Mass 4—45 


DR. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—or— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Rellef and Radical Care of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration of Debility, and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Sold by di Boles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
‘Send stamp for circular. 
VOLTAIC ARMOEB ASSOCIATION, 


if 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


H STORY OF 0 REGIMENT. harm- 

ing book for boys. 1t contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 

ust-pald for only $150, Address FRANK CLUM, #4 
rtrude 8t., Syracuse, N. Y 1-8w 

8 Month, with Stencil and Key- 

250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
8. M. Srxxcex, Brattleboro’, Vt 6m 














ples free. 





45) A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
q ed as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
with stamp) K. H. Watxgr, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 47-13w 


HAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER. 
moves superfluous hair in five minutes, without 
injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysms in FIVS MUSUTES, ond 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR 8TAIN 
colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful BLACK or BROWX. 
It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents by mall. Ad- 


dreas 3. C. UPHAM, fo. j21 Jayne St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars sent free. Sold by all druggists. om 


BELLS, sSTEZt,. COMPostrion, 
2, For, Churches, Schools, Eto. 
BLYMYER, NGRTON & CO., 
‘Manufacturers, Cincinnati Ohio. 
‘These celebrated Bella (nor Cast Iron or “Amalgam”) 
rival in puritv and volume of tone those of copper and tin 
are more durable, and cost only one-third as much. 


(EF Bend for descriptive circular. 5—4weop 
THE LORRAINE 
VEGETABLE OATHARTIO 
PILL. 


Mild, Certain, Safe, EMficient. Itis farthe best Cathar 
tic remedy yet discovered, and at once relieves and invig- 
orates all the vital functions, without causing injury to 
any of them. The most complete success hus long at- 
tended its use In many localities: and it is now offered 
to the general public with the conviction thas it can nev- 
gr fall fo accomplish all that is calmed for It. It pro- 
duces little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrl- 
ation, and never over-taxes or excites the nervous sys- 
In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, bow- 
els, liver, kidneys,—of children, and in many dificulttes 
pecallar to women, It brings prompt relief and certain 
cure. The best physicians recommend and prescribe it; 
and no person who once uses this, will voluntarily re- 
turn to the use of any other cathartic. 


Sent by mail, on recelptof price and postage. 
} Box, 9025. ‘ostage, 6 cents. 
5 Boxes 100. Sod | 
It ls sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
Mass. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1-lyeow 

The “Home Crecie” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 
ed stery paper in the United States, brimiful of good 


things every week. Only $22 year; single copies, 5 cents 
“for sale every where. Sample copies sent free by sd- 














dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Strest, 


Boston, Mass. 
The Horse Hair Inner Sole is warranted a perfect 


cure for Cold Feet, Kbeumatism, and all complaints arising 


Fee tinpe cect _clieiaiion of the blood. Price, 75 cts, a 

pair. postage paid. 

TB “ANDEEWS, ‘&4 Elm 8t., Boston, Mass, 
Agents wanted. 4-37 
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TERMS: 
The Supscairtion Pricx of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


Now subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tax ComPantox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for Its discontin- 
Uance, and ail paymout of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
D WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE FRO- 
CURED, send the money In a reeistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
Fequested to do so. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
‘shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUA NCES. - Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘Tno courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held reaponsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name caunet be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu's Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















For the Companion. 


CANES. 

How many boys who have ridden on their 
grandfather's cane, or have jeered at their older 
prothers, as they swung their pretty walking- 
sticks, have stopped to think or ask, where the 
most canes were made, or whether people have 
ever used them in any time but the present? 
Yet far back as we can go, we hear of the staff. 
Jacob crossed Jordan, supported by one. In 
Egyptian hicroglyphics it represents a king; 
and in cane paintings on the upper Nile, the vie- 
torious warrior bears one, as the sign of his 
valor. 

‘All the way down, through the different Bible 
stories, and in the history of all nations, we hear 
more or less of the staff, but the chiof intcrest of 
their history centres about the middle ages, 
when pilgrims from all Europe journeyed to the 
Holy Scpulchre, leaning upon the bourdon, a8 
the staff is called in all old chronicles. This 
Bourdon was a strong stick, full five fect long, 
pointed with an iron spike at one end, and hay- 
ing a rest for the hand, about ten inches from 
the top. This top was hollow, and unscrewed, 
and was intended, originally, to contain relics 
which the unbelieving might take from them if 
not concealed. So the sacred toc-nails, or little 
finger bones of a favorite saint, made the transit 
in safety, and this success in spiritual matters, 
brought about a desire to import secular ones. 

Why saffron should have been considered 80 
precious a plant, that the taking one from Greece 
‘was punishable by death, I cannot tell you to- 
day, but a wily pilgrim, using the hollow head 
of his bourdon, introduced it into France, where 
it is now cultivated to a great extent. In the 
same manner asparagus came to England and 
the tulip bulb to Holland; that tulip-loving 
country, where choice bulbs have sold for many 
times their weight in gold. Fruits, now consid- 
cred all our own, but in those days supposed ca- 
pable of growth only under Eastern skies, made 
a journey overland, and the quince and melon, 
the apricot and tomato, the onion and cauliflow- 
er, owe their home in Europe and with us, to the 
pilgrim’s staff. 

To-day the alpenstock used by Alpine travel- 
Jers, takes the bourdon’s place, and heights are 
measured by sextants carried within them, while 
that Owned by every scientific traveller in North- 
ern Asia, incloses a theodolite. 

Two hundred years ago the cane was the badge 
of the learned professions, and was made of the 
most costly substances; marble or agate, jewel- 
mounted, and ivory-tipped, and kept, when not 
in use, in shagreen cases, To-day such numbers 
are mace, as seem almost incredible, and there 
is hardly a reed, or shrub, or tree, that has not 
been used in their manufacture. Black thorn, 
cherry, furze-bush, Spanish oak; pimentoes 
from the West Indies, ratans from Java, white 
_and black bamboos from Siam. All theso must 
De cut at certain scasons, assorted into sizes. 





freed from blemishes, and then seasoned at least 
one year, and often two or three, to entirely free 
them from moisture. The cheapest cane re- 
quires nearly twenty handlings before complete. 
The stick must be boiled, to render it pliable, 
and the bark taken off, or if left on, roasted in 
hot ashes and then polished. Blemishes must 
be coaxed into beautics; handles straightened, 
heads rasped, tops curved or mounted, varnished 
and smoothed. Tortoise-shell scrapings are 
pressed into forms, and heads and hoofs are 
baked to make them keep shape, and the end of 
it all is, a slender something which the dandy 
twirls, or a solid something on which the grand- 
father leans, or it may be, stumbles over, if a 
forgetful grandchild lins left it in the way. 
There is more abont canes, but for that, you 
must wait. Heven C. WEEKS. 








VARIETY. 


THE BILIOUS MAN. 
I know a man who always wears 
A frown upon his brow, 
And never seems to be in peace 
Unless he’s in a row; 
He has a solemn, cautious look, 
‘That deep his wrinkles trace, 
And not a ray of mirth is seen 
To play upon his face. 


He likes to read of battles fought 
Upon some bloody plain, 
And always counts the numbers killed, 
And those who are rent with pain. 
He hates to see a prattling chil 
‘Who wears a sunny amile, 
‘Tho music of whose merry laugh 
Is sure to raise his bile. 


He never read a line of Saxe, 
Nor would he look at Hood, 

But always reads those dismai tales 
Which tell of strife and blood; 

He wouldn’t read a funny book 
For fear 'twould raise @ grin, 

Which he would think an awful thing, 
And very much like sin. 


-_ —+— 
THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION. 
The following incident, which we clip from a 

paper, affords an amusing illustration of the in- 

fluence of the imagination: 


A physician in Savannah relates a remarka- 
ple case of the influence of the imagination upon 
the human body. He was called to see a iady 
who was afflicted with a cold, and, of course, 
cough and sore throat. He wrote a rescription 
and jave it to the Judy, with the following in- 
structions: 

“Madam, put this in a tumbler full of water, 
and take a tablespoon ‘ul every two hours.” 

The next day he called to see her, when she 
informed him that a tablespoonful of the medi- 
cine had made her s0 sick that she had reduced 
the dose to a teaspoonful, but that she was much 
ner a third visit, when she in- 
formed him she was still improving, but 
that the medicine was so powerful that a tea- 
spoonful produced vomitiny, and she had been 
compelled to stop taking it. 

The doctor said, “I sappose it is nearly all 
gone.” The lady said the tumbler was on the 
mantel, and he could see how much was left. 
The doctor says,— 

“J Jooked at the tumbler, and I declare if I 
didn’t find that she had put the paper on which 
my prescription was written in the tumbler, and 
had been taking nothing but water.” 


—— 


HENS IN THE RAIN. 
Won’t some young reader take biddy’s part 
against this man, who makes fun of her in foul 
weather? 


Hens are the forlornest of all created animals 
when it rains. Who can help laughing at sizht 
of a flock of them huddled up under the lee of a 
barn, limp, draggled, spiritless, shifting from one 
leg to the other, with their silly heads hanging 
inert to right or left, looking as if they would 
die for want of a yawn? One secs just such 
looking groups of other two-legged creatures in 
parlors, under similar circumstances. But the 
truth is, a hen’s life nt best seems poorer than 
that of any other animal. Except when she is 
sitting, [cannot help having a contempt for her. 
This also has been recognized by that common 
instinct of people which goes to the making of 
proverbs. ‘Hens’ time aint worth much,” is a 
common saying among farmers’ wives. 






How 
she dawdles about all day, with her eyes not an 


inch above the ground, forever scratching and | P 


feeding in the dirtiest pluces—a sort of animated 
rake, with a mouth and alimentary canal! No 
wonder such an inane creature is wretched when 
it rains and her soulless business is interrupted. 
She is, I think, likest of all beings to men and 
women, who do not know what to do with them- 
selves on rainy days. 
r es 


WHAT HE WANTED TO GO FOR. 


A wish or a resolution cannot be trusted un- 
Jess it hus some better motive than a mere fan- 
cy. A sudden notion, whether in man or boy, 
will never amount to any thing till it grows into 
a principle. The difference between the two is 
well shown by the following: 

“] should like to be a missionary!” said a 
boy, who had been attending a missionary meet- 
ing, to his friend. But it was because he had 
heard that at Bicrra Leone pineapples are sold 
at a penny apiece, and oranges pt pwelve for a 








nny. “So should I,” answered his compan- 
on. But it was because he had heen hearin of 
a crocodile hunt, and thought that it would be 
grand fun to join in such an expedition. “I 
should like to be a missionary!” said another; 
it was because he had believed in the love of 
God in sending His Son to die for him and for 
all the world; and he became one of the most 
enrnest missionaries ever sent out to bring this 
knowledge to the heathen. 


= 


“ALL THE WAY ACEOSS.” 


The logic of illustration preaches louder to ig- 
norant and prejudiced minds than the finest rea- 
soning. In proof of this a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union writes: 


I called upon a young man, who was the dread 
of all lovers of good order, to try to induce him 
to attend a Sunday school. He was skeptical. 
He said, “Only weak-minded people read the Bi- 
ble;” and made light of the idea that “God would 
come all the way from heaven to bless a Sunday 
school!’” 

But during an awakening in that school, a re- 
mark arrested his attention, and finding that he 
was beginning to think, I put into his hands a 
lite book, published by the American Sunday 
School Union, entitled “All the Way Across,” by 
Rey. John Hall, D. D. When I saw him again 
he said, “If God can send the lightning all the 
way across from the old country under water, 
He can send His Spirit all the way from heaven 
to bless poor sinners, and I hope he has blessed 
me.’ 2 


—_—— 


LEFT IN A DEEP LURCH. 


A citizen of Meriden, Conn., who was digging 
a well, was deserted by all hands on the diy of 
the Meriden fire parade. Looking for assistance, 
he met a half-wit of the town, who agreed to 
help him, taking pay in cigars. 

hey arrived at the well, which was already 

some forty feet deep, and the citizen was to so 
down and dig, while his assistant turned the 
windlass. 

Citizen get about ten feet down, when the 
notes of a brass band were heard. 

“{ declare,” said half-wit, “‘there’s the music; 
I must go,” and, letting go the windlass, nway 
he ran. 
_ Citizen speedily landed at the bottom of the 
well unhurt, but badly demoralized. There he 
remained until late in the day, nobody going 
near the well, on account of the attractions in 
town. Finally, towards evening, a neighbor 
passing by, thinking he would look down and 
see how the work was progressing, found citizen 
and extricated him. 


——.+_—_ 
ONE OF GOLDSMITH’S FABLES. 


Guilt and Shame (says an allegory) were at 
first companjons, and in the beginning of their 
journey inseparably torethcr. But their 
union was soon found to be disagrecable and in- 
convenient to both. Guilt gave shame frequent 
uneasiness, and shame often betrayed the secret 
conspiracies of Guilt. After along disagreement, 
therefore, they at length consented to part fur- 
ever. Guilt boldly walked forward alone to 
overtake Fate, that went before in the shape of 
an executioner; but shame, being naturally tim- 
orous, turned back to keep company with Vir- 
tue, which, in the beginning of their journey, 
they had left behind. Thus, my children, after 
men have pussed through a few stages of vice, 
Shame forsakes them, and returns to wait upon 
the few virtues they have still remaining. 


= 
“DEACONING” OFF THE LINES. 


At achurch of “color,” about twenty miles 
from Albany, the other evening, the minister, 
noticing a number of persons, both white and 
colored, standing upon the seats during service, 
called out, in a loud voice, “Git down off them 
seats, both white man and color; I cure no more 
for the one dan de odder.”’ Imagine the minis- 
ter’s surprise on hearing the congresgzion sud- 
denly commence singing, in short met! 

Git off dem seats, 
Boff white man and color; 
I cares no more for one man 
Than I does for de odder. 


—_.+—_—_ 








WHAT A DOG DID. 


‘Wednesday morning Mr. A. B. Furbish stopped 
at astore in upper Main Strect, and in his ab- 
sence his horse ran away down the street and 
turned into Lincoln Strect. Herea big black dog 
ran out and seized the rein, which was hangin 
within reach, and held on, bringing the horse 
around between two buildings, where his farther 
rogress was effectually stopped. No damage 
was done to horse or carriage. It was a gailant 
deed for a dumb animal to perform.—Lewiston 
Weekly Journal. 


——— 
‘WANTED. 


In the old Providence Gazette for Saturday, 
Aug. 28, 1778, occurs this notice: 


Wantep.—A negro Fellow from 16 to25 years 
of aze, or even 80, free from bad Smell, straight- 
limbed, active, healthy, good-tempered, honest, 
sober, quick at Apprehension, and not used to 
yun away. A good price will be given, and the 
money paidimmediately. Enquire of the Printer. 


-—— 


An old black preacher at the South used to di- 
vide his discourse like this: ‘Bredren, I shall 
first explain de text; secondly, I shall urge it; 
and thirdly, puton de rousements.” The ‘‘rouse- 
ments” were the grand characteristics of old 
Methodjst preaching.—Zion’s Herald, 
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For an Inerratep Turoat, CoucH oR COLD, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are offered with the fullest 
confidence in their efficacy. They have-been thoroughly 
tested, and maintain the good reputation they have justly 
acquired, As there are imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the 
genuine. 





Economy 18 WEALTH; That which saves in all cases; 
GLU-RNE saves the pieces. Try It, only 25e. 
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CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
‘TO THE 


Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


25th Edition, This work ts now too well known to 
need full description; it contains 120 pages, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED, with’ over two hundred ‘Engravings of 
Flowers aud Vegetables. Also 


Two Splendid Colored Lithographs, 


which have been prepared at great expense. Over 2000 
Varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, embracing novelties 
both foreign and American, fully described, 10 which is 
added s descriptive list of new and rare Gladiolus, Lilies, 
etc. ‘This work has been published regardless of expense, 
and as Mr. Bartlett, the well-known Agriculturist of New 
Hampshire, expresses, “is far ahead of any thing of the 
kind ever before issued from the American press.” Our 
custom hae, been to charge for this, work to all but our 
customers, but we nearly all receiving it become 
20, and we bave concluded to 


Send it Free to Applicants, 
upon recelpt of two stamps. Address 








_T—-2weop WASHBURN & 00., Boston, Mass. 
With Preas, Types and 

$5 | mmr ts wt Rentr 

Printing | Keach Eee vuninese man, Sond 


Office two stamps for descriptive circular 
+ J and apectmens of printin 
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PATENTS! 
American and European. 


M3, & CO. continue to give opsnions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pre- 
pare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assign- 
ments, and prosecute applications for Letters Patent 
at Washington, and in all European Countries. They 
give special attention to the prosecution of Rejected 
Claims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 

‘ay~ Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1870, 
furnished Free. Address 


MUNN && Co., 
tit-steop 37 Park Row, New York. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly, devoted to MECHANICS, Max- 
UF \CTURES, INVENTION, CUKMISTRY, EXGINEERING, AR- 
cuitEctURe, and Popcran Screxce. Full of splendid 

Terms, 8300 a year. Specimen number 


Address 
MUREN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York 
D°, Your own PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY, 
Price of Preases, $8, $12, @16; Press and Offices, 





























15, 20, $30. Send for circular to Lowe Press 

10., 15 Spring Lane, Buston, Mass. *8—l0weup. 

. $75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
yp And female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
(2 ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
= CHINE. will stiteli, hem, fell, tuck, 


Machin 
GZ auitt, cord, bind, braid avd embroider in a. most 
gp supenor manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that wili sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elas- 
Qc Lock Butch.” Every aecond stitch can be cut, 
Wand sul the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
bk tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $2 Por mouth 
Zand expenses, or & commission from which twice 
< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & C 
3} Bosto, Mass.; Pirrsncncu, Ma.; St. Lovis, Mo, 
Gr Cuicaco, ILL, “48 - 13w 


THEA NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


‘Warranted to suit all Tastes. 


TOY STEAM ENGINE, and how to 
construct it. Full directions, with iustrations, 
ao that any boy can make a working steam engine, to- 
gether with stories, adventures, puzzler. illustrattons, 
ttc, etc., will be found in HAPPY SOURS for February. 
Qn ‘cents a year. Send subscriptions to U. A. ROOK 
BACH, 102 Nassa New York. %—Sw 
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REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


‘We have removed frum 190 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rvoms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 


‘Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
for in work. les desiring to buy. a Machine on ANT 
plan witi nud it to thelr advantage to call before purchase 
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$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure, rice per package, $125 
(two bottles). ‘orsale by all gruel 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. 46 6m 
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American Knitting Machine Co., BOS- 
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celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SE 
‘Has the UND: &-FE&D, makes the “lock-stitch’ (alike on 
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N. CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, IIL, or 8t. Louis, Mo. 44 -ly 
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For the Companion, 
THE MAGIO WORD. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


It was one of the lowest, most God-forsaken 
localities down town. Policemen had a hard 
beat of it there. Their hands were full, what 
with fights, and petty thieving, amd drunken 
women, and children as vicious as sin could 
make them. 

Arather decent old woman sold apples near 
the corner; but sometimes it seemed as if she 
did it at the peril of her life. Decayed and broken 
housetops, damaged windows, and cellars full of 
mould, and damp in every crevice, were seen 
everywhere in their unwholesome proportions, 
and out of them issued the foulest and vilest 
of earth’s poor, broken, downcast creatures. 

Could it be possible that these were of the 
same human family with the fair children and 
the graceful women living within stone’s throw 
of this dreadful street? Were they alike God’s 
creatures? 

Up from some dark cavity came a very will-o- 
the-wisp of a girl; a creature with great, rolling 
black eyes, grimy features and uncertain move- 
ments. Was she happy, that she danced 50; oc- 
casionally bursting into seme half-forgotten 
fragment of song? 

Presently, a swarthy looking boy, an Italian, 
came along. No, the girl was not happy. Up 
went her doubled fists, and oaths and curses 
rolled from her round, full, red lips. She would 
not have known the meaning of the word. 

“Shut up, you whelp!” cried @ greasy, ragged 
Jooking man, who was passing. 

The girl turned sharply upon him. ‘Keep 
your tongue to yourself, or you'll get a sling of 
mud.” 

Just then the Italian saw that the apple wom- 
an was gazing up the street, so he caught at an 
apple and darted off. 

“Thief! thief!’ cried the girl; “Thief!” cried 
the woman. “Stop him!” 

Up came a policeman. The tramps gathered 
from holes, reeling and shouting. Two boys 
began to fight; all the street was howling. 

May—that was the girl’s name, and she had 
no other that she knew of—stood looking, exult- 
ant, after the flying thief. How her face worked! 
What possibilities of beauty lay hidden under 
Yhose unformed features! Poor child, soiled 
body and soul! 

Presently, she, too, began to run, and just at 
that moment a plain looking, well dressed man 
was turning outofan alley. Mag struck against 
him, and the violence of the recoil threw her 
down. Her forehead coming in contact with a 
sharp stone, was cut badly. She did not care 
for that, but darted a look of fury at the man, 
who now bent over her. 

“My poor child!” he exclaimed, in accents of 
the tenderest pity. “I’m afraid you are very 
much hurt.’” 

Mag looked up. A strip of blue sky between 
the filthy houses for the first time arrested her 
attention. It must have been because of the 
Pitying voice. 

“Are you very rouch hurt, dear?” 

“Dear? Was Mag listening, and in her right 
senses ? 

“O no; ’taint nothin’,” she said, with a coarse 
mes but the blood ran freely, and frightened 


“Here, come this way,” he said, and took her 
hand, leading her down the street to a shop. 
There he had the wound cleansed, and it was cu- 
Tious to see the grime of unwashed dirt disap- 
pear, till, like that strip of blue sky, something 
in the child’s face secmed to tell of possible pu- 
rity and beauty. Then a piece of plaster was 
Placed over the wound and the doctor gave her 
something for the diszy feeling in her head, 
The good man paid him, and the two went out” 

The girl eyed her new friend with shamed and 
half distrustful glances. 





“I think I’ve a $air of shoes that will fit you 
ja here,” he said, and took her into a place that 





THE MACIO WORD, 


looked something like a clothing shop. Then 
he found the shoes. 

“Do you like them?” he asked, as shestood up 
in them. 

“No, sir They're queer to the feel,” she said, 
quaintly. . ‘ 

“But you will wear them, won’t you? It’s 
getting cold weather, now, and besides, you are 
too lurge to go without shoes.”” 

Her great eyes sought his. 
the soul in them startled him. 

“7’ll tell you true, sir,” she said, hurriedly ; 
“my mother’! put up them shoes, for liquor.’”” 

The gentleman stood perplexed. 

“Do you know that a good many women who 
drank very hard, have been made good and so- 
ber wonien ?”’ he said,—a prayer in his heart. 

She shook her head. 

“My mother will have it, sir. She don’t know 
what she’s doin’ when she gits it. We just keeps 
out of her way.” 

“And you, my girl, do you like it?” 

“Well, sir,” and the girl’s face fairly flamed; 
“middlin’.” 

Poor Mag! When had she had counsel before, 
such as she listened to on that memorable day? 
She shyly followed her new-found friend into a 
light, pleasant room, where were pictures and a 
piano, and girls no older than herself at study, 
who seemed very contented and happy. Nev- 
er, in all her life, had she dreamed of such pos- 
sibilities, as, in a confused way, now floated be- 
fore her mind. 

“You may enjoy all these things if you will, my 
child,” were the good man’s parting words. 
And she, the evil, heartless thing she had always 
seemed, felt something human swelling up in 
her heart. 

She had kept the shoes. He had insisted up- 
on that. Out in the street one of her compan- 
ions cricd,— 

“Hollo, shoes!” and up went Mag’s clenched 
fist. Qut came an oath, and then another, and 
then she seemed to shrink away from herself— 
and all at once her eye caught sight of that strip 
of blue sky, and her face reddened, while, per- 
haps for the first time in her life, she felt that it 
was wrong to swear, wicked to feel as she did. 

She went slowly home. Home! 0, the mock- 
ery, the exceeding bitterness of that word when 
it means want, and misery, and, wo, and rags, 
and squallor, and sin. 


At that moment 


Her mother saw the shoes, and her bleared ; 


eyes brightened. An aunt lived with the mother. 
Lived, did I say? She dragged on a miserable, 
sickening existence, sometimes begging, some- 
times starving. 

As for Mag, the two women knew not what to 
make of her conduct. She had brought them a 
little loaf of bread, but could not eat, herself. 


| 





“What ails the young one?” her mother said, 
at last. Somewhere in the bottom of her soul 
there was a remnant of the woman left. 

“I wisht I was dead,” said Mag, sullenly; and 
that was all she said. te 
. One morning she looked for her shoes. They 
were gone. But cursing and swearing were not 
the remedy now for all evils, as they had been 
before. Something restrained her; that feeble 
flickering of conscience that the good man’s ten- 
der words had lighted,—feeble, indeed, but yet 
distinctly felt. 

One morning, with her basket half full of cold 
scraps, she met him on Broadway. Forward 
she started, her face flaming with sudden beau- 
ty. He did not at first notice her, and an agony 
took possession of her spirit, such as none but 
the forgotten outenst can feel. But suddenly 
some pitying, watchful, unseen angel touched 
him, and he turned. 

“Why, this is May, I think,” he said, going up 
toher. He had that girl’s heart in his hand. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, the coming tears chang- 
ing to smiles. 

“Why, Mag! 0, the shoes are gone.”” 

“T told you, sir,’”’ she faltered. 

“Yes, yes; I’m not blaming you, my dear.” 
O, if Mag could have gone down on her knees to 
him right there in the gay and crowded street! 

“We'll hope for better times,” he said, grave- 
ly. “What if I should see your mother?” 

“QO, sir; and her mouth began to work. 
“She’s gone very low, but it’s since father died; 
only since father died.”” 

‘‘And how long is that?’ 

“Five years, sir, or may be more,” was the 
trembling answer. 

Mag could think of nothing else all day bat 
that he had met her and spoken to her. Ah, 
that one little, tender word! What fruit it was 
to hear! a 

Mag went home. Death had been there be- 
fore her. The poor, wrecked woman, to whom 
she had once been so bright and beautiful a 
thing, had fallen in a drunken convulsion. No 
ane was near to help, and there she had died— 
gone forever. 

“O Mag,” sobbed her aunt, broken and fright- 
ened at the sight, “let’s you and I be better 
than we have been. I couldn’t dic so.” 

Mag no Jonger had her mother to keep. Poor 
child, was it possible for her to mourn much? 
What had she to remember beside blows, and 
oaths, and cruelty ? 

She never rested till she had found her friend 
~—she never rested till she had found a haven for 
herself and her aunt. 

Will you believe me when I tell yau that to- 





village, and that all this sprang from one word of 
tenderness, one little word of four letters, which 
he who had the fire of Heaven shut up in his 
heart, spoke in an impulse of tender pity? 
————$ 
For the Companton. 


ORGAN PIPES. 

Pipe and Molly had been married just a year, 
and strange as it may seem, it hadn’t occurred 
to cither of them to be tired of it yet. Pipe’s- 
back was just as crooked as it had been, his 
voice as piping, and his feet as far from the floor 
when he sat on his stgol at work, as they were 
twelve months before. Molly’s ribbons were as 
bright, and her face as bewitching when she 
looked into the back shop through the little glass 
door, as on that night a year ago, when she 


you, before I go, Mr. Dollerby?” And as for 
their talks before the fire, after the shop was 
shut in the evening, instead of getting dull, 
there never failed to be some new subject com- 
ing up, and it seemed they understood each oth- 
er better all the time. “e 

It happened that on their first anniversary 
night, they had been merrior than ever, but at 
last Pipe caught Molly looking into the corner 
with rather an abstracted air. 

“What do you see now, Mrs. Dollerby?” he 
asked. ‘Visions of the future?” 

“No,” said Molly, absently, ‘visions of the 
past.” 

“Now, Mrs. Dollerby,” said Pipe, “that would 
sound very well for an old fellow like me, bat 
what has a young woman of your age to do with 
the past? Preposterous! Why, I don’t believe 
you can remember three months back. Positive- 
ly, I don’t.” od 

“Yes, I can, Pipe. I can go back a year, at 
least. But this was only this morning; some- 
thing I saw this morning, when] was out, Pipe.” 

“Now what could it have been?’ said Pipe. 
“T certainly can’t imagine what tt could have 
been.” 

“No,” said Molly, “shaking her pretty head; 
“you couldn’t, Pipe. I don’t believe you could. 
So I'll tell you. It was only a scrap of a child, 
trying to sell things out of a basket. There 
were plenty of other boys selling things and 
making a great noise about it, but this one stood 
quite by himseif, in the shelter of a corner, and 
yon couldn’t guess what drew my heart to him, 
Mr. Dollerby.” 

“Not if I was to dic for it,” suid Pipe. “You’d 
better tell me, my dear.” 

“Yes,” said Molly, “I will. 
you, Pipe.” 

“Like me, Molly? Like me? I didn’t think 
there was anether such a stupid face in the 
world as mine.” 


“But I didn’t say it was his face, Pipe. That 
isn’t where the likeness comes in.”” 
“Now you don’t mean to say nid Pipe, get- 





ting forward to the edye of his chnir, to see Molly 
more distinctly, “you never can mean to say it 
comes in anywhere elsc?” 

Molly nodded. 

“Was his back very crooked, Molly?’ 

Molly nodded again. 

“Legs short, very short indeed?’ went on 
Pipe, growing grently excited. 

The ribbons and the pretty head nodded once 
more. 

“Head and shoulders large, and head heavy to 
carry? Voice thin and piping, as if it cume ont 
of the top of the large head ?” 

“A good deal so, Pipe,” said Molly, speaking 
very low. “But Pipe, his eyes were large and 
soft, and his faco yentie and patient, like yours 
—and I am sure, by-and-by, if the world would 
only be kind to him, he will make some unde- 
serving little woman very happy, as you do. 
But just now there don’t seem to be a great deal 
doing for him, Pipe.” : 

Pipe slipped down from his easy-chair and be- 





day Mag is a beautiful, ay, a refined young la- 
dy?—that she is teaching school in a Western 


gan pacing out through the whole length of the 
front_shop and back again, as he did on the 


opened it to ask, “Any thing more I can do for © 


He looked like 
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night he was in agony about asking Molly to 
marry him. 

He couldn’t keep this up long at a time; it 
tired him, and he stopped again before Molly’s 
chair. 

“So he was as like me as the two sides ox a par- 
allelogram? Never mind, my dear,” seeing that 
Molly seemed a little puzzled; “‘he was as like 
me as two peas?” 

“Yes,’’ said Molly, and the pretty face took on 
a very mischievous look, “butit was like the two 
P’s in your name, Pipe.” 

Pipe made a great many jokes himself, but 
Molly had generally a very quiet way of her 
own, and the idea that she was going to say 
something funny, threw him into such a state 
of expectancy that he could not speak. 

“You are the capital P, and he is the small 
one; that’s all, Mr. Dollerby.” 

When Pipe found she really had said some- 
thing funny, he sat down in his chair again, and 
made the old gesture of throwing away his 
work, and laughed, and clapped himself on the 
knees, until Molly thought he would never be 
done. 

But he was no sooner sound asleep that night 
than the wooden image of the fireman’s captain, 
that Pipe had made as a toy, and that was hung 
up by the neck against the wall, began to rustle 
about, until somehow or other it managed to 
get down. 

“Where are you going?” said Pipe. “I hung 
you up as you deserved, and I have given you 
no leave to come down.” » 

“[’m going for the small p,” said the captain. 
“Every body seems to be waiting for something 
before they do any thing for him, and if I waited 
for leave, I should be as bad as the rest.” 
"-“But what are you going to do for him?” 
asked Pipe. ‘With all respect, I shouldn’t say 
your resources were large.” 

“Do!” said the captain, “I’m going to do 
whatI can. That’s all any one can do, I sup- 
pose. I know as well as you, that he hasn’t a 
friend in the world, and that with such legs and 
such a back as his, and a wenk, piping voice, he 
is in no case to hustle his way through by him- 
self. So I’m going to offer him half of my 
string, and a chance to hang up here with me.” 

For a moment, Pipe hardly knew what to say; 
he felt so rebuked by the remarks of the captain, 
and at the samc time, he felt like calling him an 
audacious goose. 

“Captain,” he suid, at last, “you’re a better 
fellow than I thought, but you may as well get 
up again. You’re going a little beyond the 
length of your rope. Half a string and a chance 
to hang, might be considered a small offer.” 

“I know it,” said’the captain, “but that won’t 
hinder me; nothing will hinder me unless you'll 
give me your word you'll do better than I can.” 

“Agreed,” said Pipe. “I thought I couldn’t 
do any thing; but I guess I can make a little 
advance on that.” 

“pon honor?” said the fireman’s captain. 

“Honor bright,’’ said Pipe. 

Upon that the little wooden image climbed up 
and slipped his head into the noose again, and 
hung down as straight and stiff as if he never 
had moved. 

All the next morning, as he sat whittling away 
at his toys, Pipe was keeping up a tremendous 
thinking. He hadn’t gone on in such a way 
since the day he was trying to decide whether it 
was right for him to ask Molly to marry him. 
He had times of being greatly depressed, and 
then times of laughing to himself, throwing 
down his work, shaking hands with the toys, 
and all the rest of it. And at dusk, when Molly 
was mischievous enough to look in at the glass 
door and ask, as she hadn’t done for a long 
time, ‘Any thing more I can do for you before I 
go, Mr. Dollerby ?”’ he said, “Yes, there is some- 
thing. Don’t go, but come in and sit down, 
Mrs. Dollerby. I want to ask you a question.” 

“Molly,” he said, laying down the Dutch 
washerwoman, who was all done but her expres- 
sion, “[ want to ask your advice. Suppose I had 
been dreaming all last night, and thinking all 
to-day about your vision of the past, and sup- 
pose I felt that something positively ought to be 
done, but didn’t see what it could be, and at last 
happened to reflect that the concealed-spring 

+ toys might be taken off the small counter and 
put over with the Noah’s arks and the lower an- 
imals, and that small counter, and the low chair 
that I don’t use any more, because it’s too low 
for you to sit by me, might be placed just out- 
side the shop-door on the sidewalk, and the 
small p come and sit behind the counter in the 
low chair, and a little extra stock be provided, 
and a discount made on the toys in the shop, so 
that the children would have pennies left to buy 
of him as they went out; what would you say 
then, Mrs. Dollerby ?”’ 

“T should say, Pipe,” said Molly, her eyes full 





of tears, but laughing in spite of them, “I should 
say you are a capital P. Not that 1 am sur- 
prised. It’s only what I expected of you, Pipe, 
if I let you alone.” ei 

Such a wondering as went on the next day in 
the mind of every one who passed Pipe’s shop, 
and such an unheard of amount of business as 
the small p carried on behind the little counter! 
And it was wonderful to see how the children 
made endless excuses for going to Pipe’s, and 
how Molly always managed to see how much 
money they had, pinched between their fingers, 
and to find something that suited them for a 
penny or two less, and how they were sure to 
dispose of what was left at the little counter by 
the door. And Pipe would stand up on the 
rounds of his stool and look through the door at 
the little figure seated outside, and then back 
again at his own, and throw down his work to 
clap himself on the knees, and cry out, ‘There 
never was any thing seen like it in this world; 
positively never!”’ 

And so things went on through all those early 
spring days, and through the long days of sum- 
mer, the shortening ones of autumn, until at last 
they came to be very short, and rather cool for 
outside business. That was the time the fire- 
man’s captain took to rustle about again, one 
night after Pipe was well asleep. 

“Now what are you going to do this time?” 
asked Pipe. 

“Going to teach the small p music,” said the 
captain, “if you’ve no objection in particular.” 

If the captain’s audacity had astonished Pipe 
two or three times before, it almost petrified him 
now. 

“Do you mean to say you are accomplished in 
that way, yourself?’ he asked, as soon as he 
could speak. 

“Well, not highly,” said the captain; “but I 
understand pumping, at least, and that might 
be of use as a foundation, if one wished to learn 
the organ by-and-by, for instance. I sce as plain- 
ly as you do, that the small p has no constitu- 
tion for active business, and that he has a great 
brain, and a fine-strung, sensitive soul, and 
must have a talent for something, if it was only 
found out. And I think I’ve found it out.”” 

“And what may you consider it to be?’ asked 

Pipe. . 
“Music,” said the captain; “I see as well as 
you do how his soul comes into his face when he 
hears any passing by, and how ha makes more 
out of that two and a half inch thing in his 
pocket than most people would muke out of a 
whole bank of keys. It's wonderful what he’s 
always bringing out of it, at the hours when 
trade drops off. Any one with half an eye can 
see that such a soul as that ought not to be 
thrown away ona candy counter.” 

Pipe had more trouble this time than ever be- 
fore, to satisfy the captain, and get him to go 
back to his place, and in the morning, when Pipe 
waked up, he found himself in a great state of 
mind again. “What an unconscionably stupid 
creature you are,” he said to himself, “that you 
never can see a thing till that wooden-headed 
fellow points it out to you! And all that day he 
had one of his tremendous thinking times, until 
at dark, when Molly came in from the front 
shop, he said he wanted to.ask her advice. 

“Suppose, Molly,” he said, “suppose I had 
been so happy as to have married you a good 
many years ago, and suppose we had been so 
very happy as to have a little boy of our own, 
pretty well started now. And suppose it seemed 
he hadn’t altogether the constitution for active 
business, but had a great brain, and a sensitive 
soul, and a talent for something. Do you think 
we should feel that by drawing a little on what 
we have laid up, and looking a trifle more close- 
ly after the shop, we could manage to bring him 
on, and cultivate his gifts, and make his sensi- 
tive soul rich and happy in things we couldn’t 
even understand?” 

“{ think we could, Mr. Dollerby,” said Molly. 

“And suppose, Molly, just suppose I had been 
reflecting that Heaven hadn’t sent us such a lit- 
tle boy of our own, but had seemed, in a sort of 
way, to seud us the small p instead, and that 
perhaps it might be a happiness, just a happi- 
ness to ourselves, you know, to manage the saine 
thing for him. What should you say then, 
Molly?” 

“I should say, Pipe,” said Molly, the pretty 
face, though shining all the time with her hap- 
piness, raining down tears in a way that spotted 
the ribbons badly, “I should say you were a cap- 
ital P, and an italic, and a Roman number all 
together, and that I’m not at all surprised, for 
it’s only what I expected of you if I let you 
alone.” 

Quite a number of years passed away—how 
many cannot be told, because Pipe was so much 
older than Molly to begin with, that he would 
notcountthem. But he often had letters and 
pieces of news from the small p that caused him 





to throw down his work and have one of his tre- 
mendous times of enjoyment all by himseif, so 
long as Molly was busy, and all over again with 
her afterward. But one night when she opened 
the little door it was surpassing every thing the 
way he was going on;—throwing away a paper 
and then picking it up to read something all 
through again; clapping himself on the knees, 
and shaking hands with every toy in his reach, 
most of all with the fireman’s captain. 

“There never was any thing like it known in 
this world, Molly, positively never! The small 
phas got to his great organ that they’ve been 
building for him, larger than any in the country 
but one or two, and they say he made it crash 
and pea] through the house in a way that people 
almost lost their breath, and then in a moment 
hushed it to smile, and sigh, and breathe the 
most delicate harmonies, until every one was 
ready to believe it was some distant spirit whis- 
pering down to them. And most surprising of 
all, Molly, the crashing, and the smile, and the 
sigh, and the whisperings were all brought out 
of his own brain first; and they say it is won- 
derful to see how Heaven finds a way to make 
all things equal, and has given to such a poor, 
crooked body, such a great brain, and such a 
sensitive soul, and made them rich in things that 
other people cannot understand.” Zak 

—_——_+e—___. 
THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 


Thou mayst not limit toa day 
‘The prayers that from thy bosom swell; 
‘rust to thy God the time and way, 
Assured ‘‘He doeth all things well.” 


But when His purpose is made known, 
And when the door wide-open stands, 

With heart sure stayed on Him alone, 
Rouse to the action He demands. 


Not idly sitting in the sun 

Brings promised blessings from above; 
But patient, daily duty done, 

All in His strength and for His love. 


—+r—__- 
For the Companion, 
MY JOURNEY HOME. 


It was the 25th of March, 1848. I remember 
the date perfectly well, for the next day was my 
fifteenth birthday. I had been in Boston for 
several months, serving the first term of my ap- 
prenticeship with a printer. 

From the first, my master had been hard and. 
cruel to me; but from pride and an unwilling- 
ness to give my parents pain, I had written them 
no word of my ill usage. They lived in a small 
town, forty-three miles away. 

According to the terms of my apprenticeship, 
I was to have my board, two suits of clothes 
each year, and a dollar a week, which was to be 
paid at the end of the first twelvemonth, to my 
father. Of these terms I had no reason to com- 
plain,—but I could not bear to be treated harshly 
by a man whom I was serving faithfully—and to 
whom I gave no real cause of complaint. 

For the first two or three months I bore the 
unkind words with some degree of patience. I 
thought perhaps my ignorance of the trade 
might be annoying to one well versed in it. 

One morning, however, I went earlier than 
usual to the office to correct some errors in my 
work of the day before—and was surprised to 
find my master already there. 

I commenced work, but was soon aware that 
he was standing near me, in fact, looking over 
my shoulder. This made me nervous, and I did 
bunglingly, what I knew how to do perfectly 
well. 

The man lauyhed in a jeering way, that stung 
me to the quick. 

“I should not have done that if you had not 
been staring at me. You are always looking for 
a chance to find faults.” 

©They’re not very hard to find with such a 
bungler as you,” he replied. 

This made me angrier than before. I foolishly 
turned and said,— 

“Do you say I’m a bungler?” 

He only laughed and turned to go away. I 
followed him and repeated my question. Then 
he stopped, looked me full in the face, and ina 
tone and with an expression I can never forget, 
said,— 

“I say not only that, but that you’re an impu- 
dent young puppy, and deserve what I’m going 
to give you now. You shall have something to 
snarl about,” and he scized a little rattan cane 
that was at hand, and struck me several blows 
across the face and shoulders. 

It roused every drop of blood in my veins. I 
was insane with fury and sprang like a tiger at 
him. My weight and the impetus of my body 
brought him heavily to the floor. He was then 
in my power; and—I am sorry to say it—I beat 
him till he begged I would let him up. 

Having done this, I ran from the office. Of 
course I could not now remain at work there. I 
must find something clse todo. It flashed across 





my mind how pained my mother would be to 
hear of my conduct—and soon that thought 
brought great scalding tears to my eyes. 

I wae expecting a Jetter from home and went 
to the posteoffice for it. It was given me, and 
putting itnto my pocket, I strolled leisurely 
along the streets until I reached the Common, 
and then sat down on one of the benches to 
read it. 

It was froma my atster, and said,— 

“Mother is very ill. The doctor says it is 
doubtful if she recovers. Lose no time in com- 
ing home—or you may never see our dear moth- 
er alive again. You can get the money of Mr. 
M.,” (my master,) “and we will comfort mother 
by telling her you will be here on Wednesday— 
as she is asking for Pia constantly. Be a pa- 
tient, good boy for all our sakes—for none can 
leve you better,.save God—to whose care we 
commit you.’” fe 

The words “swam in on my brain,” and I al- 
most fainted. I must have been very pale, for 
people stopped aux todked at me, but I hardly 
heeded them. 

I must go home; but how? I had no money. 
I could not go back to Mr. M. forit. I would 
ask some of my fellow workmen to lend it to me, 

I went to the office. Mr. M. saw me enter, 
and following, heard me ask one of the hands 
for the money. . 

“] forbid any man to lend that runaway mon- 
ey, on pain of instant dismissal,” he shouted. 

The men were all poor, dependent on their 
daily earnings, and dared not lend tome! My 
love for my mother got the better of my pride, 
and I said, turning to the man,— 

“O, sir, my mother is ill—at the point of death 
—and my sister has written me to come home.” 

“T believe you lie.” 

“But here is the letter.” 

“Which you wrote yourself,” he said. “No, 
no; you can’t have my money. You must get 
away from here the best way you can—and the 
sooner you go the better. So clear out, or I'll 
call the constable to help you into the strect.”” 

With a bitter, heavy heart, I left them all. 

It was ten o’clock in the forenoon of Tuesday. 
I must be home on Wednesday. It was only 
forty-three miles. I could walk. 

I went to my little room in Mr. M.’s house— 
for there I boarded—made up my clothes into a 
little bundle, pressed my mother’s picture to my 
lips, and started. 

Thad no alternative but to take the railroad, 
as I knew it would be late at night before my 
walk was finished, and there would be great dif- 
ficulty in finding the way. But the railroad was 
straight enough, and there was no need of guide- 
posts or inquirics. 

For the first ten miles all was well enough. 
Then I began to grow tired. The steps from 
sleeper to sleeper were very long. I was unac- 
customed to walking, and my feet were sore. 
Besides, I began to grow faint from hunger, as I 
had had nothing to eat since my early break- 
fast. 

At the end of twenty miles my feet were Dlis- 
tered, my ankles were swollen and painful, and 
I groaned aloud as I walked. Once I sat down 
and took off my shoes to rest my feet a little, but 
when I put them on again they hurt me worse 
than ever. ‘I was fearfully hungry, too, and at 
length made up my mind to beg for food at tho 
next house I came to. 

But houses were few and far between. At last, 
after a weary mile or more, [came to one. It 
was hardly more than a shanty. 

I knocked faintly at the door, and my sum- 
mons were answered by a coarse woman, with a 
great mass of unkempt red hair, and an expres- 
sion any thing bat encouraging. 

“What yer want?” she asked. 

“Pm very hungry; and would be thankful for 
something to eat,” I replied. 

“Can yer pay for it?” 

“¥ have no money.” 

“Then all’s I’ve got to say is,we aint got noth- 
in’ for yer. 80 yer’d better be movin’ on.”” 

With this she banged the door in my face, and 
I sank down, disheartened, upon the, ground. 
For a moment I sat bewildered, and then dragged 
myself to my feet, and started on. 

I could now only walk very slowly, aud was 
in most intense pain from fatigue and the 
wounds in my feet. 

Night began to come on. The sky was over- 
cast with clouds, and I knew it would be ve: 
dark, but I must press forward. I walked lise 
oneinadream. It grew darker and darker. [ 
could only feel the sleepers and sand of the track 
under my feet. I remembered the frequent cul- 
verts and open bridges, and knew I must plant 
my feet only on the sleepers, to avoid the danger 
of falling through them. Two trains had passed 
me im the afternoon. I knew there was a night 
express and that I mast be on the alert for it. 

So the hours passed until igwas late in the 
night, Themoon had risen behind the clouds, and 
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somewhat lessened the darkness. I was nearing | 
home, and the thouzht gave me new strength. | 

Acurve in the roaé brought: me to an open; 
bridge that was built high above the river that 
it spanned. It was only a bridge of sleepers and | 
of rails, with here and there the rotten remnants 
of planks that had been lnid for a foot-walk. 

I knew the bridge well; it was only half a 
mile from my father’s house, and I had often 
crossed it, 

I now approached it with apprehensiun, for 
in my fatigue and weakness my steps were by 
no means certain. Slowly and cautiously I 
stepped upon the planks and sleepers, nnd was 
more than half way across the bridge when I 
heard a sound that sent a fearful flush of fear 
through and through me. It was the shriek of a; 
locomotive; and in a second the glare of the 
headlight shown full upon me. The whole re- 
cord of my life passed through my mind. The 
engine came on. My heart stopped beating. 
There was but one thing to do. I dropped be- 
tween the sleepers, clinging to one of them. My 
body swung in the air like a pendulum, and the 
cars went thundering over my head. 

They were gone. I don’t know howl got to 
the bank. I must have crawled there, I suppose, 
but 1 have no recailestion of it. 

I awoke as if from a swoon, in my father’s 
house. The engineer had scen me, had stopped 
the train, and at the first house told the story. 
The people had risen from their beds to search 
for me, or whoever # might be, for they did not 
know who it was. They supposed 1 had fallen 
into the river, and might be found upon the 
rocks, for at no place in the river’s bed was the 
water more than a few inches deep. Thoy found 
me insensible, by the end of the bridye, and took 
me to my father’s. 

I remember, in a confused way, that people 
stood around mo thaignight, bathing my swollen 
joints, but with my first sleep came oblivion of 
all things, from which 1 knew no waking for 
several wecks. Exhaustion, the fearful agony I 
had endured in body and mind, brought on a 
brain fever, and when I began to mend, the first 
consclousness I had was of my mother’s pres- 
ence by my bedside. 

When she saw that I recognized her, she bent 
over me and whispered,— 

“Let us thank God.” 

And with my hand in hers, we both prayed si- 
lently. Paun VEvayY. 

—_—_+9___ 


For the Companion. 
IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
In Fivz Coarrege.—Cuar. I. 

In the northern part of the State of Ecuador, 
in one degrec north lntitude, live the Cayapas, 
as handsome a race of men as can be found on 
the globe. 2 

These people demolish the theory that one of 
the tribes of Israel migrated from Asia to Africa 
and were there tanned black by tho sun; for al- 
though their home is almost immediately on the 
equator, their skin is whiter than <hat of many 
a Yankee, who has been exposed to the sun. 

They can scarcely be called light bronze col- 
ored, and only thicir long, strgight black hair, 
which is peculiar to the American Indian, dis- 
tinguishes them from the inhabitants of the 
beautiful South Sea Islands, Tahiti and Ejmeo, 
with whom, however, ¢hey have in common a 
slender figure aad noble, perfectly Caucasian 
features. . 

The costume of the men is simple, consisting 
only of a pair of short trousers, but the women 
wear gayly colored woollen clothes, which they 
partly weave themselves ang partly obtain from 
the whites, in exchange for work, or gold dust. 
The Cayapas are also the most skilful workers in 
wood on the whole west coast, and their exqui- 
sitely hollowed canoes are everywhere celebrat- 
ed. Besides this, they are bold fishermen, ven- 
turing in their light canoes far out to sca, and 
capturing the sword and saw-fish with harpoons 
and lances. 

Their principal residence is on the Rio Caya- 
pas, which flows into the Santiago, and with 
this empties through the so called Tola mouths 
into the sea, Their homes are on the moun- 
tains through which this river passes, but at cer- 
tain seasons of the year they come down ina 
body to the Tela to fish, and to collect and salt 
down oysters. At.such times they Jeave their 
monuments behind in mountains of shells heaped 
up on the shore. 

One day there arxived in Esmereldas a large 
canoe, containing a Cayapas family, an Indian, 
his wife, and two young girls, his sisters, who 
wiclded the oars, i 

To make this voyage they had to pass through 
the Tol into the sea, and then stcering south- 





wards, enter the Rio Verve. To any less accus- 
tomed than the Indians to the voyage, it was & 
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matter of no slight difficulty to pass through the 
snags at the mouth of the stream; but the Cay- 
apas knew the narrow passage of old, and pass- 
ing in with the incoming tide, soon ran his boat 
ashore on the left bank, and taking a couple of 
small packages from it, slowly mounted to the 
city. 

The women, meanwhile, proceeded to kindle a 
small fire on the shore, and to roast some fishes 
and a few green, unripe bananas, called platanos. 

Esmereldas, that is, the new city,—for the old 
lies on the same bank further up, and can at 
most be ealled a village, though it has been in- 
habited by the whitcs since the old Spanish 
times—bears the title of city, for the same rea- 
son that a brook, containing twelve pailfuls of 
water, is called a stream. 

Close to the bank of the river a clearing has 
becn made in the forest, which, however, still 
draws its green wall close around the “settle- 
ment,” and in this place stand fifty or sixty 
houses, all elevated on poles, with light, open 
walls of bamheo or reed, so as to admit all the 
sea breeze, and roofs of leaves. All the houses 
are constructed in this way, as inost suitable to 
the hot climate. 

The merchants only have their stores on the 
ground, for the convenience of customers, These 
are strongly built of mud, and are situated on 
the river bank, where all the business of the city 
is concentrated. 

No onc seems to think it worth while to make 
his home a little pleasanter, by planting fruit or 
shade trees around it. The lazy people recline 
all day in their hammocks, and import from the 
neighboring island of Tumaco schooncr loads of 
fruit, which would grow abundantly here. 

The Cayapas went slowly up the street, past 
the different stores, and finally entered a long, 
low, white building, which: seemed to contain 
samples of every conceivable object in the world, 
which any human being ever could have used 
forany purpose. 

On low, wooden benches, to keep them from 
the vermin which crawled on the floor, stood 
sacks of cocoa beans, maize, rice, coffee, meal, 
&c. Near by lay bars of lead and bags of shot, 
and piled up against these the lumps or rolls of 
caoutchouc or rubber, wrapped in coarse linen, 
as the natives bring it from the interior, and a 
heap of material for the so-called Panama hats. 
On the walls hung ropes and pulleys. Evena 
pair of anchors and two old ship cannon stood 
inacorner. But the shelves presented the most 
motley collection of articles, such as could be 
found probably nowhere else, but in such a store. 

The proprictor lay, or rather sat, in his ham- 
mock; for in Ecuador the hammocks are so 
hung that the ends come pretty close together, 
and are not used for sleeping. 

There were two other persons in the store; a 
young Italian and a French physician, who sat 
on a couple ef soap boxes, playing dominoes. 
They scarcely turned their heads as the Indian 
entered, and the merchant, who knew him, only 
nodded and said,— , 

“Well, Cayapas, so you are hereagain. What 
brings you?” 

“Quien sabe.”’ said the fellow, in the dialect 
of the whole west coast; “‘a little of every thing 
—gum, cocoa beans, bark mats and hat straw.” 

“And no gold?” 

“i, Paquito. There is not much, and we 
have to work hard to get it.” 

“Yes,” said the Ecuadorian, rising from his 
hammock, “that is what you sly pates always 
say—but show it, my good fellow.” 

The merchants were most eager to purchase 
gold, for on it they made the largest profits. 

The Indian knew that the merchant would care 
little for the other things if he were previously 
sure of the gold; he therefore insisted en bar- 
gaining for these first, and when the terms of 
sale had been agreed on, he went down again to 
the river bank, and having called the attention 
of the women, ordered them to bring up the 
goods, a work in which he himself could not, pos- 
sibly take part. 

The two young girls, charming creatures, with 
skin almost white, but brilliant black eyes and 
hair, soon came up, bowed under their burdens, 
to the Cayapas, who waited for them on the 
bank, and then, with empty hands, preceded them 
tothe store. Here they laid down their goods, 
and without raising their eyes, hastened back to 
the canoe for another load. 

“Ah, cielo!” cried the young Italian, rising 
from his dominocs, “what handsome girls! 
Where do they come from, Saltando?” 

“From the Cayapas. But you had better keep 
your distance. You can do nothing with these 
people, and the Indians, quict and good-natured 
as they seem, are quick cnough with a knife in 
their hands.” 

“Caramba! What a fine figure the little one 
had!” said the doctor. ‘But, amigo, sho could 
Rot be nn Indian, she was perfectly white.” 











“Not quite; there is always a little yellow or 
copper color mixer in; but they are indeed won- 
derfully light, and usually have red cheeks. 
But they are shy people, and when you spenk to 
them, they make a face as though they were 
hurt.” 

The Indian having completed his trade, the 
storckceper was eager for the gold, and asked,— 

“How much have you brought this time? The 
last was scarcely worth the trouble.” 

But he himself was astonished when the In- 
dian unloosed from his girdle a Jong, thin leath- 
ern bag, which contained nearly two pounds of 
coarsely grained gold. 

“Look here, doctor!” he cried. ‘See, Don 
Forquato! sce what a nest of gold this fellow 
has broucht in his dirty old bag.” 

The Frenchman, turning from the dominoes 
in disgust, for he had lost the game, and for the 
eighth time was to pay for the refreshments, in- 
quired, “What have you there, Saltando?” 

“What you arc short of—Oro.”” 

Both were astonished at the heap of gold, 
which was spread out on a piece of paper, and 
took note that it had been brought from the Rio 
Cayapas. 

The price having been agreed on, the Indian 
proceeded to select the articles he wished to take 
inexchange. This proved a tedious precess, and 
the companions, meanwhile, left the store and 
sauntered up the street. 

The doctor, who had few patients and small 
pay in Esmereldas, had had his fancy awakened 
by the sight of the gold, and though not partic- 
ularly successful in this line in California, the 
hope of the gold seeker had not died out in him. 

The young Italian, who seemed well provided 
with funds, and bent on pleasure, had been 
thinking how pleasant a land must be that 
where the maidens were so blooming, and sud- 
denly he exclaimed,— 

“That must be a wonderful country up in the 
mountains, such splendid pcople, and so much 
gold. I have a mind to make an excursion 
there.” 

“I believe you,” said the doctor; “I also, and 
if I had as much cash as you, I should not delay 
another moment.”” 

The two soon agreed to maken trip to the 
mountains together, the expenses being paid by 
the Italian, to which the other consented, the 
more willingly, as he hoped soon to find gold 
enough abundantly to repay his friend. 

In haste to sct off, they hurried back to the 
store to obtain a passage with the Indian. To 
propitiate him the doctor laid out his last dollar 


|in anisette, of which he not only invited him to 


partake, but sent a bottle for the women—but all 
in vain. 

. The shrewd fellow questioned them as to their 
object in visiting the Tola, and regretted that he 
had no room in his canoe to-day. He was, 
moreover, about to start immediately, so that no 
time would be allowed for preparation. 

They were afterwards, however, successful in 
finding passage in the boat of a mestizo, which 
was to sail next day at noon for Poss, the vil- 
lage on the central mouth of the Tola. 

In the meantime, while collecting their outfit, 
(including the implements for digging and wash- 
ing gold) they were assailed by stories of every 
kind of danger which they might expect to meet. 
Snakes, tigers, mosquitoes (the last represented 
as particularly ferocious towards strangers) 
abounded in the forests; and not the least to be 
dreaded was the anger of the Indians, should 
they discover that their peculiar territory was 
being invaded. 

To avoid suspicion, they tied up the imple- 
ments, so that their outward appearance was 
completely disguised. Against the snakes they 
provided themselves with thick leather leggings, 
and the doctor took antidotes for their poison, 
and sal-ammoniac for the mosquito bites. 

(To be continued.) 
———_+o+—_—_ 
AN OLD TOAD AND HIS DINNER. 


Toads, when in full appetite, seem to be pretty 
mach all stomach—and tough stomachs, too. 
We have seen boys feed them with horned bee- 
tles, with rather laughable results. The toad 
family seem to be organized by Providence to 
“hold more than full” (and never stop for the 
quality of what they eat) on purpose to relieve 
us from the annual bug and worm plague. 

“Thequestion of toads vs. insectsissuretocome 
up, and perhaps an experiment of mine on the 
capacity of a toad, may be of interest. Dr. T. 
W. Harris remarked to me some twenty years 
ago, that he supposed the odor of the squash 
bug (Coreus tristis) would protect it from the 
toad, and to test the matter, I offered one to a 
grave-looking buffo under a cabbage. 

“He seized it eagerly, but spit it out instantly, 
reared up on his hind legs and put bis fore feet 
on the top of his head for an instant, as if in 
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pain, and then disappeared across the garden in 
a.series of the greatest leaps I ever saw a toad 
make. Perhaps the bug bit the biter. 

“Not satisfied with this, I hunted up another 
old toad, who lived ander the piazza, and always 
sunned himself in one placc in the grass, and of- 
fered him a fine squash bug, which he swal- 
lowed, winking in a very satisfied manner. 
Twenty other fine bugs followed the first, with 
no difficulty nor hesitation in the taking nor 
swallowing, though, from his wriggling and con- 
tortions afterward, it seemed as if their corners 
did not set well within, 

“The stock of bugs being then exhausted, I 
found a colony of smooth black larv ona white 
birch, each about three-quarters of an inch long, 
and fed him over a hundred of them. Touching 
one of them with the end of a straw, it would 
coil around it, and then when shaken before 
him, he would seize and swallow it, at-first ea- 
gerly, but with diminished gest as the number 
increased, until it became necessary to rub the 
worm against his lips some time before he could 
decide to take it. 

“He would then take it and sit with his lips 
ajar for a short time, gathering strength and 
resolution, and then swallow by a desperate ef- 
fort. 

“There is no telling what the number or re- 
sult would have been, but the dinner-bell rang 
as the one hundred and first worm disappeared, 
and by the close of the meal he had retired to his 
den; nor did he appear for four days in his sun- 
ning place. It is to be hoped he slept well, but 
there might have been nightmare.”—Entomolo- 
gist and Botanist. 

2 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST GUEST. 


Mr. Baker, of New York, who had made a 
very agreeable European tour, and had found in 
Germany some unusually pleasant and attrac- 
tive acquaintances, was called upon, one day, 
about two years after his return, by a gentleman 
who bronght with him introductory letters from 
some of Mr. Baker’s Hamburg friends. These 
letters announced the bearer to be Herr Ficisch, 
of the University of Halle. 

Mr. Baker at once received him with the warm- 
est cordiality, determined to show the forcigner 
that Americans could rival Gormans in hospital 
ity and attention to strangers. So he took him 
to his home; visited with him all the objects of 
interest; explained to him American institu- 
tions; introduced him to his acquaintances and 
friends; and sought in every way to make the 
time pass pleasantly. 

So far as appearances could show, he was suc- 
cessful, and Herr Fleisch professed himsclf over 
and over again to be delighted with New York. 

Herr Fieisch was in some respects a remarka- 
ble man. He was remarkably fat, remarkably 
bald and remarkably slow. He spoke the Eng- 
lish language with a remarkable accent, and un- 
derstood not much more than half of what was 
said to him. What little English he knew, he 
had picked up from books; and thus while he 
could enunciate a few sentences, he had not becn 
able to master the difficult art of understanding 
what was said to him. 

At length Mr. Baker determined to show a 
few of the great natural curiosities of the coun- 
try to his guest, and of course he thought first 
of Niagara. Ashe himself was going to Cana- 
da on business, a tour in that direction would 
enable him to combine business and pleasure; 
and to make the pleasure as great as possible, he 
made up a party, comprising his wife and sev- 
eral of her lady friends. 

At the very outset, Mr. Baker found it difficult 
to manage matters so as to be attentive to his 
guest without neglecting the ladies. For the 
fact was, Herr Fleisch was a great smoker, and 
took up his station in the smoking car, behind a 
huge German pipe, from which he declined to 
move. Mr. Baker, therefore, was eompelled to 
leave him very much to himself, 

In those days there used to be a terrible con- 
fusion at Bufialo. The train bound west had to 
sever itself from the cars bound north; pussen- 
gers were mingled in a wild crowd in the depot; 
baggage was flung about everywhere at random; 
and it was only with the greatest diffleulty that 
even an experienced traveller could tind his 
proper way. 

Here Mr. Baker knew that there would be a 
difficulty; and so he gave the most minute di- 
rections that he could to Herr Fleisch, all of 
which Herr Fleisch assured him that he would 
bear in mjnd. , 

All went on well till Buffalo was reached, and 
then the trouble began. Mr. Baker had to keep 
the ladies tegether; and take them to the train 
for the north; after which he bad to go and se- 
leet.their very extensive assortment of trunks 
aud boxes from a mountain of baggage that lay 
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in wild disorder on the floor. This took up his 
thoughts and energies; and he had barely man- 
aged to get the last trunk checked for Ningara, 
and to leap into the train, when he was whirled 
away. 

He now thought of Herr-Fleisch, and passed 
through the train to sce where he had planted 
himself. He went first of all to the smoking-car. 
Herr Fleisch was not there. He was surprised 
at this, and hurried through all the others with- 
out finding him. In fact, Herr Fleisch was not 
on the train. 

Iic was much disturbed at this, and on reach- 
ing Niagara telegraphed back to Buffalo; but 
without success. 

He thew went back himself; but could find 
nothing whatever of his lost guest. 

In fact, Herr Ficisch was utterly and complcte- 
ly lost; and remained so for several months, in 
spite of Mr. Baker’s anxious endeavors to find 
him. This anxicty spoiled his visit, and induccd 
him to set detectives upon the search. But all 
was in vain, and the fate of his friend became a 
dark mystery. 

About six months later Mr. Baker was at Cin- 
cinnati on business. He was sitting on an arm- 
chair in front of the Burnet House, when sud- 
denly his attention was forcibly arrested. 
| A man was walking along the street carrying 
a huge banner, beneath the weight of which he 
was staggering. A crowd of small boys fol- 
lowed, shouting and screaming. The man was 
fat and short. It was a hot day, and the weight 
of the banner was oppressive. But still he toiled 
calmly on, in deep abstraction, quite heediess of 
the commotion around, and gazing blandly up- 
on vacancy. Mr. Baker started to his feet in 
amazement, and a second look assured him that 
this was no other than the lost Herr Fleisch. 

} Mr. Baker was so astounded at the unexpect- 
ed discovery that for some moments he stood 
rooted to the spot. At length he hurricd after 
his friend. As he touched him on the shoulder 
the latter turned hastily and recognized Mr. Ba- 
ker at once. Instantly a flush of joy passed over 
his face; the banner fell from hia hands into the 
mud; he opened his arms wide and canght Mr. 
Baker; and pressing him in a fond embrace, 
kissed him on both cheeks. The little boys here- 
upon sct up a wild shout, and danced a fandan- 
go around the friends; and Mr. Baker, in his as- 


tonishment, could with difficulty extricate him- 
self. 
“Bein friend!’’ cried Herr Fleisch. ‘“How is 


dis! Where dit you gome from here? How do 
you vind yourselve? Are you wit matam?” 

“How in the world did you get here?” cried 
Mr. Baker. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!” 

“So,” said Herr Fleisch, and solemnly stroked 
his beard. 

It was with some difficulty that Herr Fleisch 
rescued his banner from the mud, and the small 
boys; after which he followed Mr. Baker into 
the hotel. The little boys followed and did not 
leave him till he had disappeared. Then, with 
a wild cheer, they dispersed. 

Herr Fleisch’s story was soon told. 

It seems that he had not altogether understood 
Mr. Baker’s directions, and on reaching Buffalo 
had waited in the car, expecting that his friend 
would be back again. His car was specdily at- 
tached to the Cincinnati train, and before Mr. 
Baker had secured all his baggage, Herr Fleisch 
was rolling on in a far different direction. He 
thought that something was wrong at first, but 
after a time he concluded that it was all right, 
and Mr. Baker would attend to it. With this 
thought he fell asleep, and did not awake till his 
car reached Cincinnati. Then he arose and 
stepped forth. 

His surprise at not seeing any of his friends 
can be imagined. He was also troubled at not 
finding his “leetle logish.” He stayed in the de- 
pot most of the day, wandering pensively about, 
and watching the arrival of each train. 

But neither his friends nor his baggage greet- 
ed his eyes. At length he made the discovery 
that he was at Cincinnati, and not Niagara. 
This was an additional bewilderment. 

So the day passed and evening came. Through 
the day he found it possible to live in the depot, 
for there was a refreshment saloon at which he 
could satisfy his appetite from time to time. 
But he could not sleep there. 

He tried to bribe the officials, but found they 
had souls above bribery. He walked up and 
down, however, a8 long as he was able, and it 
was only at a late hour that he decided to seek a 
lodging-house. 

Finding a cabman, he asked him to drive him 
to “some shecb hotel.” It was some time before 
the intelligent cabman could gain an idea of 
what was meant by a “shecb hotel,” but finally 
concluced that it was the Dutch for a ship hotel, 
or @ house patronized by steamboat men. 








To one of these he drove Herr Fleisch. The 
place seemed to him to be much poorer than any 
public house that he had ever scen. Its noise, 
its dirt and its squalor disgusted him. But he 
thought that Cincinnati must be an American 
border town, on the extreme of civilization, close 
by the prairies, and consequently that nothing 
better could be found. He determined, there- 
fore, to put up with it. 

He went to bed in a dark closet of a room. 
His slecp was profound. 

It was late on the following day when he 
awoke. He then went down to settle his bill. 
To his horror he found that his purse was gonc. 
His searches after it were unavailing. The 
thought that he had been robbed filled him with 
indignation. He flew intoa passion, and charged 
the people of the house with plundering him. 
‘The people of the house swore at him, and threat- 
ened to throw him into the river. 

Writhing with the sense of his wrongs, Herr 
Fleisch continued to denounce them as robbers; 
when they mnke a rush at him, knocked him 
down, and kicked him about. At length they 
handed him over to a policoman, who took him 
to the lockup. 

Here his troubles came to a close. Some Ger- 
mans recognized him as a countryman, heard 
his story, obtained his release, and took him 
away. He found a number of German friends, 
wrote home for money, and was living with a 
German family. He was going to a Turncr fes- 
tival when Mr. Baker met him. 

Herr Fleisch came out of his troubles a wiser 
man, and spoke a little better English. He also 
informed his friend that he had made up his 
mind to remain in Cincinnati. 


—_——+or 


THE COMPANION AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 


The ship in which we sail across the troubled 
sea of life—now in storm, and now in calm—is 
“Companion-ship.” And it is a source of great 
pleasure to us that many whoembarkced with us 
early in life are still in our company, and though 
not s© young as once they were, yet they still 
appreciate the “Companion-ship” we offer them. 
We heartily return the kind wishes of our 
friends, and trust that their sympathy will never 
be altogcther a thing of the past. A gentleman 
in Milwaukee, after stating that he wishes to 
pay for his paper, thus pleasantly alludes to his 
first acquaintance with it: 


“And now, old friend, sit by a minute, while I 
tell you why I have a liking for you. In the 
garret of a house in Connecticut, which thirty 
and more years ago was made lively by noisy 
children, I can show you, among other childish 
stores, some numbers firmly sewed, of the 
Youth’s Compafion in its early days. Small, 
rude and compara ively meagre, those old num- 
bers must louk to you now much as his first boy- 
daguerreotype docs to the bald-headed man of 
fifty. Iremember with what a business-like air 
we boys uscd to step into the post-office in those 
days of yore to ask for ‘my paper.’ And when 
it was put into our hands, the odor of the freshly 
printed sheet, as we opened it, was like the aro- 
ma of ruses to us, And then how we would hur- 
ry home and devour the contents! Its stories 
and its morsels of wit and wisdom were a feast, 
and the only difficulty among us was who should 
have the first bite. 

“Your ‘head’ was not quite so artistic then as 
now, old Companion, and your ‘cases’ were not 
stocked with such varicty of type as now. Nor 
did we have to cut and stitch you each weck. 
But the four small pages were even then a little 
mine of wealth, and they waken many a pleas- 
ant memory now. 

“WhenI make my wonted visit to the old home- 
stead, and under the shade of trees handle your 
soiled and yellow pages again, what happy, rol- 
licking scenes come trooping with every turning 
leaf. But I can turn them quietly enough, now. 
Where are all those who struggled with me fora 
first sight at you? Ah! the same old story of 
the New Enyland home. The boys, scattered far 
and near, to other sccnes—fighting the battle of 
life for themselves—all gone. And ‘the light of 
the house,’ the fair-haired, only sister, ‘always 
in the way,’ and always wanted, when not in 
the way? Weshall meet her azain, only in that 
glorified family circle where the once loved are 
never lost. 

“But enough. You see why I like you, and 
why ench week the old and young of our family 
look gladly to your coming. 

“Here’s a hand to you, old friend, and may 
you live long to make happicr and better many 
a household! Yours truly, a. 

Milwaukee, Wis.” 


Another letter comes flying like a prairic-bird 
from the West, telling us how carnest and enter- 
prising some of our readers are in enlarging the 
circle of our friends: 


“Dear Companton,—Will you please excuse 
the boldness of a little girl, in writing to you? 
I like your paper very much, and [ thought I 
should be happy in telling you so, and also in 
telling you how I first became a subscriber to it. 

“One day last year, just before the holidays, 
my mother, with my two little sisters, were in 
the sitting-room. Looking out of the south win- 
dow, they saw a little girl coming up the road. 
Mother was surprised; for it is a very uncom- 


mon thing to see a little girl walking on the 
road, and alone, too, in our prairic country. 

“She stopped a moment at our gate, and then 
came up the walk to the house. Wondering who 
she was, mother opened the door, when in 
walked the little one with ‘checks as red as 
roses,’ mother said. 

“She soon made known her errand; saying, 
‘I know that you are Mrs. A—, but I guess 
that you don’t know me. Iam Kitty G—. I 
take a paper called the Youth’s Companion. I 
like it so much I am getting a few subscribers 
for it. Wouldn’t you like to take it for your lit- 
tle girl? Here is a copy,’ and she handed moth- 
er one to look at. 

‘As the holidays were near, mother subscribed 
for it, and said it was my Christmas present. I 
was away to school, at the city of O——; but 
when I came home,! was much pleased. My 
brother, who is older than I, said,— 

“Why, E—, do you like that little “baby 
paper?’’” 

“But he began to read it, and I think he for- 
gets that he called it a ‘baby paper,’ for, when 
he comes home from school, which he does every 
Friday night, he always asks, ‘Ilas the Youth’s 
Companion come?’ And says it is ‘tip-top.’ 

“1 like the paper so well, that I am going to 
| take it this year, and you will find $1 50 in this 
letter, for it. I do not know Kitty G—, but I 
can see her house,—a big white one, way across 
the prairie, but wish that I was acquainted with 
her, for I think I should like her. Any way, I 
am much oblixed to her, for letting me know 
about the Youth’s Companion. 

Yours truly, 

Ottawa, Il., Jan., 1871.” 


—_——__+or____— 
DIPLOMATIC DUTIES. 


During the war between Germany and France 
a great deal has been said of what our Minister 
in France, Mr. Washburn, has done for the Ger- 
mans; and this has puzzled some folks, who 
cannot understand how an American Minister 
should act for foreigners. But the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Washburn, with the approbation of 
his government, is by no means an uncommon 
one, und it deserves commendation, for it tends 
to soften the inevitable horrors of war. 

When war brenks out between two countries, 
regular diplomatic intercourse between those 
countries ceases. Sometimes the Ministers leave 
the countries to which they were accredited be- 
fore the beginning of war,—at others they re- 
main even after hostilities have commenced, 
though not long. 

As the war that began last summer included 
the Southern German States, as well as the North 
German Confederation, a number of German 
Ministers were recalled,—the representatives of 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and other countries that 
then were independent nations, but now belong 
to the revived German Empire. 

The effect of this was very bad, as there were 
many thousands of Germans resident in Paris, 
who were left without any one to look after their 
interests, and that, too, when those interests re- 
quired more attention than ever. 

In consequence of this, and in accordance with 
ancient usage, Mr. Washburn, the Minister of 
the United States at the French court, was re- 
quested to look after the interests of the Ger- 
mans, and to do for them all that could be done 
under the usages and customs of diplomacy and 
international law. 

This request was complied with, under the ap- 
proval of the French government, and by direc- 
tion of our government. 

Mr. Washburn did then, and since has done, 
nothing more than has been done by other min- 
isters. His course did no harm to the French, 
and it was very useful, in a strictly honest and 
impartial way, to the Germans. As the repre- 
sentative of a neutral power, which was friendly 
to both belligerents, Mr. Washburn could act 
without giving offence to anyone. He had noth- 
ing to do with the war. He was a peace man, 
and labored only for the promotion of good will. 

Remaining in Paris during the siege, Mr. 
Washburn had communication with his govern- 
ment. Dispatches were sent from Washington 
to him to the German camp before Paris. These 
despatches were taken by a German guard, un- 
der a flag of truce, to some point of the French 
defences, where a French guard received the 
Germans. Sulutations then passed between the 
two partics, and, those over, the commander of 
the Germans announced dispatches for Mr. 
Washburn. Tho French commander acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the dispatches, and conycyed 
them to the American Minister. 

Oddly enough, among the Germans of whose 
interests our representative took charge in Paris, 
were the Hessians, men of the country that fur- 
nished the larger part of those foreign mercena- 
ries who were employed by the English to butch- 
er Americans in the war of our Revolution, and 
but for whose assistance they could not have 
carried on the war here for six months. There 
must have been forty or fifty thousand of those 
Germans sent to America, and their presence 
here made the assistance our ancestors received 
from France acceptable and useful. Now we 
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arc returning good for evil, and help the Hes- 

sians,—which shows that we havo some claim to 

be considered a Christian people. 
_——loe 


THE TERRITORIES. 


There are nine Territories that belong to the 
United States, namely, Wyoming, Washington, 
Utah, New Mexico, Montana, Idabo, Dakota, 
Colorado and Arizona. Five of these Territo- 
rics—Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming— 
have come into existence since 1860. 

The entire population of these Territories is 
about 812,000, according to the census taken in 
1870,—but it is not lkely that in the Territories 
the census returns could have been very acca- 
rately taken, the inhabitants being too widely 
ecattered to admit of that being done. 

The most populous Territory is New Mexico, 
whose people number 91,852, or considerably 
more than double the population of the State of 
Nevada, which is only 42,491. But the popula- 
tion of New Mexico is not so great now as it was 
ten years ago, by almost two thousand. New 
Mexico has begun measures toward being made 
into a State, which her population warrants. 

The second Jargest Territory is Utah, which 
has a population of 86,786. Itis the home of the 
Mormons, a people who are giving the country 
aworld of trouble, Utah wishes te become a 
State, but it never can be admitted into the Union 
with full rank while it has polygamy among its 
institutions. 

Tho third Territory is Colorado, the inhabi- 
tants of which number 89,700. It has added on- 
ly about 5,000 to its population in ten years, while 
Utah has more than doubled its population in 
that time. Colorado has been trying to become 
a State for years, and is still at the work,—but 
with no very brilliant hope of success. 

The fourth Territory is Washington, which is 
avery respectable comrmgnnity, with a popula- 
tion of 28,901, having more than doubled its peo 
ple since 1880. It has declined to become a State 
—and wiscly 80, because it would have to in- 
crease its expenditure were it to do 80, and to 
support itself; whereas now it is supported by 
the nation. 

Montana’s population is 20,594. Montana is 
desirous of becoming a State, but her desire is 
not regarded with favor at Washington. 

Idaho has a population of 14,998; Dakota, 14,- 
181; Arizona, 9,658; and Wyoming, 9,118. There 
are many Indians in most of these Territories, 
but the red men are not yet counted among “‘the 
people.” 

Wyoming is the youngest of all the Territories, 
and the suffrage is so free there that women are 
allowed to vote, precisely on the same terms as 
men. In this respect, the Territory is unique 
among the communities of the earth. Perhaps 
the spirit of Gertrude of Wyoming influenced 
the legislators of the Territory that bears the 
pretty name of her home, to be thus liberal. 

All these Territories will become States by the 
year 1880, and so will increase the number of 
States to forty-six, not to mentiqn others that 
may be admitted from other quarters. 

Land can, be got in the Territories at the low- 
est rates, the nation charging only a dollar and 
@ quarter an acre for the best of it. This helps 
fill up the new qpmmunities quickly. Men who 
settle on lands before they are brought into the 
market are allowed to retain them, on paying 
the price named. 

—__+o—__—. 
A BALLOON ADVENTURE. 

One morning last autumn the great balloon, 
Washingten, containing the aeronaut Bertant, 
a Belgian pigeon-trainer, and a government en- 
voy with five large bags of dispatches for Vicn- 
na, went up from Paris for its eastern voyage, 
but became stationary over one of the camps of 
the invading Prussians at a height of between 
sixteen and seventcen hundred feet, exposed tes 
falling fire of bullets. The three men were in 
the utmost peril, but by throwing out all their 
ballast, they managed to rise to an altitude of 
three thousand feet or more, soon after which the 
wind rose, and all danger seemed at an end. It 
was not 60, however, for half an hour afterwards 
the balloon sank again. It hung over a town 
evidently occupied by the enemy, for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and was exposed to a continu- 
ous fire of musketry. 

Soon, however, a high wind from the south 
rose, and the balloon, whirling about in a wild 
manner, was carried far out of reach of the enc 
my. It sank at last to’ within reach of tho 
ground. This was near the railway station at 
Cambray. It rose and sank again. 

The acronaut thought the moment favorable 
to throw out his grappling-iron, with its 400 me 
tres (440 yards) of cablo. The wind was high, 
and there was not a moment to spare. While s 
high gale was blowing he unwound rapidly the 
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rope. The grappling-iron was about to catch 
the ground, and had it done so the journey 
would havcended. Butno! Theacronaut was 
caught in the folds of the rope, which had got 
tangled, and he was dragged out of the car. He 
fell, and his death scemed certain, but by an in- 
credible piece of good fortune he was entangled 
in the cable. e 

He fell nearly 20 metres (nearly 70 feet), yet, 
strange to say, he had only a few slight bruises. 
Not one limb was broken. The balloon, left to 
the direction of two other travellers,—the diplo- 
matic envoy and the pigeon-trainer,—continued 
the course. The grappling-irons caught the 
ground, and threw to one side both car and bal- 
loon. 

They continucd on their course, striking 
against trees, which they broke in a shock 
against the ground. Another of the travellers, 
M. Lefaivre, was pitched out of thecar. It re- 
mained occupied by the pigeon-trainer only, who 
exhibited, however, the greatest coolness. Muk- 
ing use of the ropes which connected the car 
with the balloon, he climbed up to the latter, 
and opened it with a knife. 

He pulled away large slireds from it, and at 
Jast it shrank and fell. Country people, to the 
number of 200, thencame up, and it was stopped. 
The Belgian had not, however, got to the end of 
his troubles. The peasants mistook him.for a 
Prussian, and threatened him with summary 
punishment. 

“Do with me whatever you like,” he said, “but 
help, in the first instance, to save the dispatches 
which I bring from Paris. Cut, destroy the bal- 
loon, but hold on by the car, which contains im- 
portant papers.” 

These words were spoken in a tone which put 
an cnd to all alarm. 

The three adventurous travellers soon found 
each other again, took dinner at a country farm- 
house, and in the afternoon reached Cambray, 
where they forwarded all their valuable dis- 
patches by mail. 

io 


HEAT---MOTION. 

Heat end motion are essentially the same, or 
different forms of the same thing, viz., force. 
This may, perhaps, seem a strange statement to 
some of our readers. What, you will say, heat 
and motion the same? I do not see that they 
resemble each other atall. This is true enough, 
but not of much account. A piece of charcoal 
and adiamond are not at all alike, yet they are 
both forms of the same substance—carbon. 

We can show that heat and motion are the 
same, for one is easily converted into the other. 

When a blacksmith hammers a picce of iron, 
he uses a great deal of force, does he not? Now 
what becomes of it all? Nothing is ever lost; the 
force must then simply have changed its form. 
The iron gets warm, and finally hot. Where 


.did the heat come from? The force, which was 


once nervous in the man’s brain and spinal 
cord, became muscular in his arms, and when he 
moved these it changed into motion, and finally, 
when the motion was stopped at each blow on 
the iron, it became heat. 

» Another such change takes place when an In- 
dian lights a fire. He rubs two pieces of wood 
together till they burn. That is, he causes mo- 
tion in them, and being rough, they offer resist- 
ance. This is, as it were, a constant stopping of 
the motion, which is thus constantly being 
changed into heat. This is also the change which 
takes place om a railroad train, when the axles 
become hot and the cars catch fire. 

The change of heat into motion is also com- 
mon. Iron rails, for instance, become longer, 
when exposed to a summer sun, and would 
spring from their places if room were not left 
for their extension. Tubular iron bridges are 
said to “swell visibly” in summer. Fluids ex- 
pand more than solids. Itis heat turned_into 
motion which makes water expand into steam, 
and thus either drive our engines or burst them. 
Heat and motion are thus like twin sisters sleep- 
ing in each other’s bosom. 


—_—_+or 1. — 
POWER OF ASSOCIATION AND HABIT. 


The brain does a great deal of unconscious 
work. This is sometimes amusingly shown in 
its control of our motions where familiar sur- 
roundings are changed and restored again: 


A change in attire, altering the position of our 
pockets, never fails to cnuse us a dozen fruitless 
struggles to find our handkerchief or replace our 
purse. In returning to an old abode we are sure 
sooner or later to blunder into our former slcep- 
ing-room, and to be much startled to find in it 
another occupant. i 

, It happened to me once, aiier an interval of 
eight years, to find myself again in the cham- 
ber, at the table, and sented on the chair where 
my little studies had gone on for half a lifetime. 
Thad business to occupy my thoughts, and was 
soon (so far as consciqusness went) buried in my 
task of writing. But ‘all the timo while I wrote 








may feet moved restlessly in a most unaccus- 
tomed way under the table. 

“What is the matter with me?” I paused at 
last to ask myself, and then remembered that 
when I had written at this table in long-past 
days, I had had a stool under it. It was that 
particular stool my unconscious cerebration was 
seeking. During all the interval I had perhaps 
not onco used a simflar support; but the mo- 
ment I sat in the same apt the trifling habit 
vindicated itself afresh, the brain acted on its old 
impression.—Middlesex Co. Journal. 


———+9+—__—_ 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 
A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
scriber. 


‘We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—TaE Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is cight and one-half by eleven 
inches. It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good intens 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woc-begone expression. 

The whole picture is well drawn, and wil, 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room. 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly 2 Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents, 


A Photograph Album for One New Syub- 
scriber. 


This isa very neat album. It will hold rirty 
PICTURES—has gilt edged Jeaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made, Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in the stores is $1 00. 
This isa pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
one new name. Postage ten cents. 

—_—+e+-____ 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 

A remarkable example of sagacity and kind- 
ness was recently shown by a dog, the property 
of a gentleman in Iowa. 

A brood of chickens were picking at their 
crumby fare, when a hawk came swooping down 
from the sky, like an arrow, and seizing one of 
the chickens in his talons, attempted to bear it 
away. ~ Seeing this foul attempt, the “mother 
Brahma” dashed at the hawk. He, however, 
did not seem to mind the henpecking he received, 
and it would have fared badly for the poor hen, 
had not “Tag,’”’ the watch-dog, rushed to her 
aid. 

He soon turned the scales of the battle as well 
as the feathers of the cruel bird, and then car- 
ried the body, as a trophy of his victory, to the 
kitchen doorsteps. For this the brave dog de- 
serves, henccforth, to be called Taglioni, or “Tag 
with the lion eye,” for dancing out so quickly to 
the rescue of his feathered comrade. 

—__+o___ 
A STAMP ACT. 

Some persons are naturally slow in adopting 
new ideas and customs, and consequently give 
no small amount of amusement by their blun- 
ders, 

When postage stamps first came !nto use,'a 
large sheet of them was brought into the office 
of a business man in this city, who carried them 
into his private room. A clerk going in soon 
after, found him diligently occupied in crossing 
each of the stamps with his pen. 

“Sir,” said the clerk, “you are spoiling the 
stamps. They are useless if they are marked.” 

“Don’t tell me that,” replied the other. “I 
have noticed that the stamps are marked on ev- 
ery letter that has come to us. I thought I 
would get them all ready at once, so as to save 
time and trouble when wanted.” 

oo 
AN EASY CURE FOR CROUP, 


It has been said that every disease has some 
very simple remcdy. The following may be an 
example in proof of it, though we do not know. 
A communication to Laws of Life says: 


We have been interested in reading the follow- 
ing statement made to us by an intelligent moth- 
er. We give our readers the benctit of it, or at 
least give them the opportynity to test whether 
it has any benefit. 

A remedy for croupinas given me by a sister 
who heard it from Prof. Bronson, a physiologi- 
cal lecturer, since deceased. 

“Let a healthy person fill his lungs with pure 
air, then slowly breathe upon the patient’s 
throat and chest, commencing at the point of the 
chin, and moving slowly down to the bottom of 
the windpipe. Repeat for a few minutes, and it 
will give relief where all other means fail.” 

My boy was always subject to croup, and came 
near dying with the rattling, noisy kind, at about 
eleven months old. I saved him with water, and 
ever after prevented ascrious attack by watch- 
fulness and water. But when three years old I 
Jet _him play in the brook one warm, rainy day, 
and he took a severe cold and had the still kind 





of croup, the first and last time he ever had ft. 
In spite of a.1 I could do, he grew constantly 
worse, until he could only gasp and breathe 
with his head thrown back. We thought his 
last moments had come, when I thought of and 
applied Bronson’s remedy for a minute. When 
I stopped he looked up and said, “Do so again, 
mother, do,” though he could not speak when 1 
began. You may be assured that I did so again, 
and I betieve it saved his life. 


ed 
THE BULL-HEADS IN MISSOURI RIVER. 


Boys accustomed to the little “horned-pouts”’ 
or ball-heads of New England brooks and mill- 
ponds, know little about the monsters of the 
species that thrive in Nebraska waters. They 
are caught there with hooks almost as large as 
old-fashioned pot-hooks, fastened to small ropes 
like a hangman’s cord, which the fishermen stake 
firmly to the bank and anchor in the middle of 
the stream with a big stone. For bait almost 
any thing is used—a half-grown rabbit, a chunk 
of bacon or a lump of dough. #A correspondent 
of the Rural New- Yorker tells wonderful stories 
of the “bites’”’ the fishermen get in the Missouri 
River. Here is one of them: 

A few days ago a neighbor of mine here was 
overhauling his line, when he found something 
heavy, and supposed there was a log fast to one 
of his hooks, but it proved to be an enormous 
catfish, and hetore he had time to strike him 
with the gaff hook, the beast opened its mouth 
and disappeared, leaving a catfish of less calibre 
on the hook. This latter weighed twelve pounds, 
and had first taken the bait, when the monster 
came along and swallowed him. The size of the 
escaped one may be imagined from the one he 
had gobbled. It also shows that catfish will eat 
their own kind. 

No doubt some will call this a fish story. So 
itis; but it is a true one; and only one instance 
out of many known to fishermen here of onc fish 
being caught, and when opencd another found 
inside of it, and which had the baited hook inits 
mouth. 

Some of these terrible bull-heads, it is said, at- 
tain the weight of 250 pounds! 

——_1o—__—_ 
THE BEAR AND THE HARROW. 

From Porcupine Valley, Nev., comes a story 
of a bear who got served worse in his plundering 
scrape than the famous one, in the fable, that 
undertook to rob the bees: 

A big cinnamon bear came down to the sta- 
tion buildings from the mountains about the 
middle of the afternoon, during a flurry of snow, 
and went after some young hogs that were run- 
ning abowt the barn; some two hundred yards 
from the house. The sudden appearance of 
bruin created a great commotion in the barn- 
yard—the hogs boohing and snorting and the 
fowls cackling at a great rate. 

The noise attracted the attention of the men 
at the station, and going toward the barn, they 
saw the bear in full chase and close upon the 
heels of a hog. . 

Finding the bear close upon him, the hog 
dodged behind a harrow that was leaning against 
thé side of the barn, when bruin ran his head 
through the harrow up to his shoulders in a vain 
attempt to reach the frightened pig. The pig 
darted from its cover, and the bear, in pulling to 
withdraw his head, was caught in the side of one 
of his jaws by the sharp point of the harrow 
teeth. He began pulling to free himself, when 
down came the harrow, and being turned tooth 
side down, the fastening process was most snb- 
stantially finished, ns not only the tooth that 
was in the jaw was forced into the ground, but 
all the rest were similarly fastened and bruin 
most effectually trapped. 

Seeing and comprehending the situation, a 
Taan ran to a wool pile, seized an axe, and soon 
dispatched the bear, which weighed nearly four 
hundred pounds when dressed. if 

———_+o—___. 
5 EGGS EXTRAORDINARY. 

Two little boys having received presents of 
eggs, thought they would bake them in the oven. 
On breaking them into saucers, however, what 
was their astonishment to find that one of the 
eggs had a yolk no larger than a pea, and the 
other no yolk atall. They had never heard of 
such eggs before, nor had their mother. So they 
wrote to the Youth’s Companion to know if we 
have ever heard of such a curiosity. 

It is not so uncommon as our little friends sup- 
pose, for eggs to be thus heartless, and if they 
will look into almost any book on keeping fowls, 
they will find an attempted explanation of the 


cause. 
——_~r 14 


POTATOES FOR MEDICINE. 

Military men have discovered a new remedy 
for intoxication, which consists in enting raw 
potatoes. An ordinary “Murphy” will cure the 
most obstinate case in half an hour. 

Considering that gin is made from potatoes, 
this might be called a caso of homeopathy, (like 
curing like). 


A QUOTATION FROM LONGFELLOW. 

Punch says that Topham Bunker was at an 
evening entertainment recently, where the ladies 
wore dresses excessively long, and that he re- 
marked at supper that he now understood what 
the American poct meant by “‘the trailing gar- 
ments of the night.” 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My frst isin spool, but not in thread, 
My ee in pears, but not in bread 
My third is in orange, but not in seed, 
My fourth is in rod, but not in reed; 
My A/th is in mink, but not in mouse, 
My whole is used in every house. 3.8K. 











2. 
CHARADE, 


My frst is a cheat; 
'y second is hard; 
My whole is the theme 


the Irish bard. ApDpIs0N. 


3. 
REBUB. 


Ke 


WILLix Wier. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 


> 
a 


. Small. 
8. An opistie. 
The initials give the name of an English poet, and 
the finals of an American poet. L. B. 0, 
5. 
NAMES OF BOOKS TRANSFOSED, 


1. Beulah Ekos, 

2. Nell, I wet som, 
8. An hew rats, W. 
, Dow's numb, 


A.W. Oe 
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My frst, a worthy act in Hf, Ti 
To be performed requires a wife, 

Far better had it been omitted 

By husbands cruel or half-witted, 


acoond is a priceless gift, 
ler eat Mand thon h ilig swift; 
For deeds, both good and great, ‘tis given, 
To giadden earth and fit for heaven. 


My whole, relating to tho sea, 

Befits the sailor’s life so free, 

‘And brings before our eyes the ship, 
And all the fortunes of her trip. 


Conundrums. 

Why is an ay ving conscience like the letter BT 
It makes the elgnt side the bright cide. 

What is the difference between a coal bucket and a 
fresh cod fish? One is a coal-hod, and the other a 
whole cod. 

What does a pickpocket do after he has robbed you 
of your time piece? He keeps watch. 

Why is the sacred animal of the Brahmins like a 
celebrated violinist? He is ‘oly bull. 

What is the form of an escaped parrot? <A polly 
gone, (polygon). 

Whai did the sphinx take in ancient warfare? 
It Hadled the enemy. 


Answers to Puzsies in Last Number. 


1. Madison. 

2. Per-son-age. 

8. In eating, place not your knife in your mouth. 
& Tyne wages of ein is death.” 

6. Man-i-kin, 

7. Open. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 28, 1871. 








For the Companton. 


BALLAD. 


“MY SON I8 AS ANOTHER Max.” 
\ 
1 . 


‘The clarions rung, the bugles played, 
The fight was hot and hard; 

Beforé the town of Gottingen, 

Fast fell the ranks of Swabian men, 
Led on by Eberhard. 


m. G 

Count Ulric was a valiant youth, 
‘The eon of Eberhard; 

‘The bugles played, the clarions rung, 

His spearmen on the foc he dung, 
And pressed the foemen hard. 


mr. 

“Ulric is slain!” the nobles cried. 
‘Phe bugiee oraset-to-biow; = - 
But soon the monarch’s order ran, 
“Sy son 1s as another man, 
Press boldly on the foe.” 


Iv. 
And flercer now the fight began, 
And harder fell each blow; 
But still the monarch’s order ran, 
“My son is as another man, 
Press boldly on the foe.”” 
v. 
O, many fell at Doffinger, 
Before the day was done; 
But victory blessed the Swabian men, 
And the happy bugles played again, 
At the setting of the sun! 
2 Hezexian Botrerworta. 





- 

Eberhard, of Wurtemberg, called the Bearded, was a 
man of noble feclings, and a most popular sovereign. It 
was ho who boasted, at the Princes’ feast at Worms, that 
when ho went hunting in the greenwood, he could lay 
hhim down to rest in safety, “on any subject’s knee."* 





———_+o____ 


For the Companion. 
THE TRUE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


“Are you happy?’ asked one of old Baron 
Rothschild, the money king of Europe. 

“Happy? Happy when you have to sleep 
with pistols under your pillow? No, not happy.” 

Mr. Astor, when congratulated on his wealth, 
said, ‘Ah, I must leave it all when I dio. It won't 
buy off sickness, it won’t buy off sorrow, it won't 
buy off death.” 

Each had unlimited wealth, but he was not 
happy. 

Many years ago, in the reign of the English 
Georges, there lived a poor soldier, named Wil- 
liam Clemens. During the winter before the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, there was a revival of religion 
in the English camp at Bruges, and this poor 
soldier, away from his kindred and his native 
land, was greatly favored with the peace and 
love of God. During the great battle his arm 
was shattered by a ball. They offered to take 
him away. . 

“No,” he said, “I have an arm left to hold the 
sword.” 

Soon after this a bullet broke his other arm. 
His friends gathered around him. What a piti. 
able sight! He was poor, with the horrors of 
the hospital before him. He was in a land of 
enemies, and the friends that he had would leave 
him soon. No father or mother, brother or sis- 
ter could help him in this hou? of need. He 
looked to Christ. i 

“How fares it with you now, brother Clem- 
ens?” asked a pious soldier. 

:The wounded soldier lifted his eye, glowing 
as with heavenly fire. 

“T am as happy as I can be out of paradise.” 


—_——_+o+—__—_—. 
THE STONE IN THE ROAD. 


Lazy people secm averse to benefitting them- 
selves, sometimes, from the fear of benefitting 
somebody else. To illustrate the old proverb, 
“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s,” the 
following good story is told: 


In a far-off country and a far-off time, in the 
domain of honest Duke Otho, near the little vil- 
lage of Himmelsmerl, in the nizht time, in a 
deep cut of the road, you mizht have seen a tall 
man ina long cloak stooping on the ground. 
He was scooping ont a little round hollow in the 
very middle of the road. When it was decp as 
he wished, he lined the sides and bottom with 
white pebbles, that shone under the October 
moon. When this was done, the tall ian in the 
Jong cloak went to the side of the road cut, and 
worked at a Jarge stone, till it was loosened and 
came clattcring down, and stopped at the bottom 
with a bump and athump. It was large and 
heavy, and the man could only stagger with it 
to the hole in the road. From the folds of his 
cloak he took something about the size of his 
fist, placed it in the pebble-lined hole, let the 
stone drop 60 as to cover it wholly, and then 
went his way. 

Next morning a sturdy peasant farmer came 
that way with his lumbering ox cart. 

“O, the laziness,” he cricd, “of these people! 
Here is this big stone right in the middle of the 
road, and not a slothful soul has bethought him- 
self to thrust it nside lest it should break the 
bones of the next body that coines by.” And 
the sturdy Hans Jumbered away, muttering to 





himself at the laziness of the people of Himmels- 
merl, and told his wife and children, when he 
went home, that the duke ought to know what 
his Prorle were. Next agay gallant, with his 
bright and waving plume and danzling sword, 
rollicked along, singing a lively ditty of love and 
wine. But his head was too far back for him to 
notice the stone, and down he fell with his 
sword between his legs. He dropped’ his song 
for a curse at “those Doors and dolt-headed clod- 
hoppers, that leave a buse rock in the read to 
break a gentleman's shins on.” He went on, 
and next came a company of merchants with 
pads, pack-horses and goods, on their way to the 
fair that was to be held at the duke's great town. 
When these came to the stone, so narrow was 
the road, thev had to file off on cither side, and 
Berthold cried,— 

“Moses and Wijah! the like of that big stone 
to lic there, and every soul to go by all the morn- 
iny, and never stop to take it away! There will 
he somethin to tell friend Hans, who is always 
bewailing the sloth of the Himmelsmerl folk.” 
And thus it went on for the three weeks left of 
October, ry passenger upbraided his neigh- 
bor for leaving t indrance where he found it. 

When three weeks had passed since the tall 
man in tho cloak put the stone where we have 
seen it, the duke sent round to his people of 
Himmelsmerl to mect him on the Dornthau, for 
he had something to tell them. The day was 
come, and a crowd was on the Dornthau. Each 
side of the cut was thronged by people overlook- 
ing the road, and there was a throng at each end. 
of the cut. Old Hans was there, and the mer- 
chant Berthold, Said Hans,— 

“Thope my lord duke will now know what a 
lazy set he is duke over.” S 

“Moses and Elijah! but it’s a shame,” an- 
swered Berthold, And now a winding horn was 
heard, and the people strained necks and eyes 
towards the castle, as a bright alcade came 
gallupping up to the Dornthau, The duke rode 
into the cut, and the people closed in at each 
end and pressed nearer together on the brink 
above. Then honest Duke Otho, who had dis- 
mounted, bezan, with a half simile, to spe: 

“My people, you know Lam fond of teaching 
vou now and then a desson in an odd way, and 
for such a lesson have [ called you together this 
It was I that put this stone here, and for 

weeks every passer-by has left it there, and 
scolded his neighbors for not taking it out of the 
way. 

When he had thus spoken, he stooped down, 
lifted the stone, and disclosed a round hollow 
lined w white pebbles, and in it a small leath- 
ern bag. This the duke held aloft, that all the 
people might sce what was written upon it. 

“For him who lifts the stone.” 

He untied it, turned it upside down, and out 
upon the stone fell, with a beautiful ring, a score 
of bright gold coins. Hans looked at Berthold 
and said,— 

“Humph!” 

And Berthold looked back at Hans and said,— 

“Moses and Elijah!” 

And the duke Tooked all around him with a 
smile, and said,— 

“My people, always remember the stone in the 
road.” 























































+ 
HORSE-CAR INCIDENT, 


A lady writing to the Rural New- Yorker thus 
records a mean action and its gentle rebuke 
which she witnessed in a “Third Avenue car:” 


The car stopped for an old woman, heavily 
loaded with basket and bundle, and utterly tired 
and exhausted. Seeing no seat for her among 
the crowd, she said, wearil; 

“Let me out; 1 am too tired to stand, and I 
will wait for the next car.” 

Instantly a gentleman, sitting near the door, 
rose, saying, pleasantly, “Takemy seat, madam.’ 

He moved a few steps forward, but was sur- 
prised to see the woman for whom he had made 
the sacrifice turn round and walk out with that 
air of submission to adverse circumstances which 
is perceptible on the faces and in the gait of 
thousands who have virtually abandoned the 
struggle with evil fortune. 

A keen, quick glince backward revealed to 
bim at once why his kindness had been una- 
yailing. A company of tittering young girls 
were in the car, and one of them, immediately 
on his vacating his scat, had slipped triumphant- 
ly into it, and she looked up now with a saucy, 
defiant air into the grave, reproving face, which 
mutely questioned her right. 

She evidently considered she had done a 
“smart” thing, and the tittering admiration of 
her companions supported her for a few mo- 
ments, even under the steady fire of the bright, 
searching gaze that was gradually confounding 
and humbling her, é 

The genticman, defrauded alike of his seat. 
and his effort to do akind action, leaned now 
inst the closed door, steadily watching the 
countenance of the usurper. She moved rest- 
Jessly under this reproving gaze, her bravado 
failed her completely, and “Consideration like an 
anzel came,” dyeing her cheeks with shame, 
and making her seat as intolerable as such seats 
of repentance generally are. 

Perhaps if this silent reproach had lasted long 
there would have been areaction; but this judge 
of human nature knew just how far to go, and 
when he saw the eves bright with unshed tears 
and the faint trembling round the mouth, indic- 
ative of hardly-suppressed emotion, he stooped 
down and said, in centlest accents, 

“Litde girl, Lam going ont now; but T can- 
notdo so until I tell you how sorry I feel for 
you to-night.” 

No response—only a glance half deprecatory 
and half indignant. 

“Because I know just how mean and miserable 
you will feel when you come to think oyer what 
you have done.” 

A moment's silence, then he spoke ag:in more 
cheerfully; “But I think it is the last time you 
































will ever hnve to reproach yourself for this 
fault;” and with a smile that was a bencdiction, 
he passed quickly out. 

I think thas young girl will never forget her 


lesson. 
——_+o—__—_ 


WHAT REV. DR. DOW DID. 


The oddities of men who could not help being 
odd, even when doing good, are fair matter of 
history, and we may smile at them without imi- 
tating them. We find the following in a publica- 
tion called Pastor and People: 


Daysville, in Killingly, Conn., and Thompson 
were contiguous parishes, Mr. Day’s socicty 
rather ran down, and their meeting-house be- 
came shaky, while Dr. Dow’s parish increased, 
and had a new meeting-house. Dr. Dow was 
own cousin to the famous Lorenzo Dow, and 
shared in the native wit of the Connecticut 
Dows. 
|. As winter approached, good old Mr. Day, find- 
ing the old-fashioned meeting-house (they had 
no “churches” in those days) becoming very un- 
comfortable, visited Dr. Dow, and said,— 

“Our meeting-house is getting very much out 
of repair, and I thought you might possibly stir 
up my people to make it more comfortable.” 

“Well,” said Dr, Dow, “1 will exchange with 
you next Sabbath and sce whatI can do, So 
the exchanye was agreed upon, 

It proved a very cold, winter-like day, as 
though Providence designed to favor the effort 
of Dr. Dow. When he first entcred the pulpit 
he threw off his cloak. The pulpit was one of 
those old-fashioned, high boxes with a window 
in itsrear, Dr. Dow soon began to show signs 
of being cold. 

He first put on his cloak, and gathered it close- 
ly around his litle body. Then he looked up at 
| the window where a pane of glass was broken. 
Then, bending over the pulpit, he said to a lad 
in a near pew,— 

“Boy, won’t you lend me your cap? It is very 
cold up here.” 

The boy handed up his cap, which Dr. Dow 
pushed into the place of the broken glass, Then, 
looking up at the other side of the window, 
whero also a pane of glass was gone, he stooped 
over the pulpit, and said to 2 man,— 

“Sir, will you lend me your hat? It is very 
cold here.”" 

‘The man handed up his hat, which was soon 
made to supply the place of the lost pane. Suf- 
fice it to say, Mr. Day soon found his house re- 
paired. 














——_+o+—___ 


THE WEDDING BUCKET. 

It is easier to prench than itis to practise, and 
the sermon in the following anecdote was cer- 
tainly well put. It is to be hoped the parties for 
whom it was intended betrayed less and less of 
“the old man in them,” as they grew older, and 
so had little need of the water-pail: 


There onee lived in the Stnte of Connecticut a 
somewhat: curious old farmer,—an_ eccentric, 
positive old fellow, whose wife, luckily for the 
peace of the family, was a pattern of mildness 
and Christian patience. 

They had one daughter, a kind-hearted girl, 
who very naturally became her father’s favorite, 
and when the time came for her to be married 
the father did all he could to provide her with an 
outfit suited to the occasion, 

A day or two after the wedding, the new son- 
in-law came to take the bride and her posses- 
sions to their new home, The goods were care- 
fully stowed away in the ox-cart, and all things 
made ready for the departure, when the old man. 
stepped forward and said,— 

“Harry, you are about taking my gal away, 
and though you have the best right to her, yeti 
must own it is hard parting with her. She is a 
spunky piece,—got a good deal of the old man 
about her. Now, Harry, take this water-pail, 
(producing a fine new one,) and if she throws 
fire you throw water.”” 

And so he bade them good-by. 

What a fine thing it would have been if some 
touchy couples could have had just such a buck- 
et given them on their wedding-day, with plain 
instructions how to use it. It would have saved 
many a broil, and put out many a fire which, 
left alone, consumes peace, happiness and home 
itself, in its furious flame: 

The old farmer spoke wisely, yet Solomon 
taught the same lesson long ago when he said, 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


————_+o+—__—_ 


WHAT MADE HIM REFORM. 
Affecting incidents like the following have 
many times occurred, and been told with tender 
power by both tongue and pen. But there is 
room for another. A correspondent of one of 
the New York religious papers says: 








Some years ayo we visited Portsmouth, N. H., 
to attend a mass meeting of the Washingtonians. 
As we were passing along onc of the principal 
streets, our attention was attracted by the noise 
of a bell, succeeded by the stentorian tones ef 
the sturdy crier, who was announcing the meet- 
ing. As he approached near we said to him,— 

“Friend, [hope you are personally interested 
in the object about which you are making so 
much noise for the benclit of others.”” 

“Ah,” said he, “fam glad you mentioned it. I 
want to tell you about it. Lam ashamed to tell 
you I was an awful drunkard once. 1'll tell you 
what turned me round. I was terribly dry one 
morning, and I wanted some rum. I handed 
my youngest boy, only six years old, some cop- 
pers and a jug, and told him to go and get me 
apintofrum., It was a cold morning, and Wil- 
lie’s trousers were thin and rageed, and he had 
no overcoat nor mittens, Willie didn’t want to 
go, but I scolded him, and he started @ few steps, 
and then stopped and said,— 




















“Father, I wish you would give me a cent to 
buy a stick of candy.’ 

“I told him to go along, and not bother me 
about a stick ef candy. The little fellow began 
to cry, and stammered out,— 

“Father, you never give me any money to buy 
candy. Tommy Jones (he was the rumseller’s 
boy) has candy every day,eand he says I can’t 
have any, because my father’s a drunkard.” 

“I felt as though lightning had struck me. 
‘Good God!’ said I, ‘has it come to this? Have 
T been paying my moncy to support the rumsel- 
ler and his wife in luxury, while my own little 
boy could not have a single cent for candy? 
Yes, I am a drunkard; but old Jones’ children 
won’t sneer at Willic and me any more.’ 

“T called my boy back, and took the jug and 
the money. ‘Here are the coppers,’ said he, 
taking them from his pocket—tive of them. I 
will keep them as Jong as I live, and when I die 
leave them as a sacred legacy to my children. 

“Lf bavo got six, and a good wife besides. You 
don’t look upon a drunkard now! Thank God, 
Tam saved, and my home is happy; I will do 
what Ican to save others, Stranzer, that jus 
don’t go to Jones’ now, and my boy’s as smart 
as his!’! 

Having told me “about it,” he again rung his 
bell and walked away, proclaiming as before, the 
invitation to attend the great Convention. The 
name of the noble man has passed from memo- 
ry; but his story is fresh in our mind, and is 
given very nearly in his own words. 


—_+or—___ 
A CONNECTICUT WILD-CAT. 


Some time ago a creature of this kind was 
killed near Killingly, and since then another 
that had long made havoc among farmers’ hen- 
roosts and sheep-flocks in the north-east part of 
Connecticut, has been brought to his end in the 
Woodstock woods. His captor, Mr. Dodze, tells 
in the Southbridge Journal how he looked and 
what trouble he took to secure him: 

The animal measured four feet five inches, 
from tip to tip, besides the tail. His appearance 
is very lank, and he weishs thirty pounds, Mr. 
Dodge says, “I call it a wild-cat of the oldest 
stamp, Tshould think he might be as old as 
Methuselah, by the appearance of his claws and 
tecth; notwithstanding his tecth were worn down 
smooth to his gums, he was capable of cating 
from six to ten pounds of chicken at a meal, and 
he did do it one night at my expense, without 
leave or license. 

Not being satisfied with such proceedings, and 
as there was snow on the ground so that I could 
easily follow him, I resolved to have recompense 
for the chickens. By following his track I found 
his place of residence in a cave not far off. Ac 
cordingly Llaid some traps for him at his den, 
also where he had left the remnins of the chick- 
ens, and went to them every twenty-four or for- 
ty-cight hours for ten days, but he still remained 
within, 

I began to think his meal of chickens was too 
much for his digestion, and had overcome him. 
But on the eleventh night he came to his appe- 
tite again, and started for another meal. He 
eluded the traps that were set at his den, and 
went to where he had left the rei s of his lass 
meal in hopes to pick up the frazments, but he 
wasn’t old enough to keep out of the traps there, 
and got disappointed in his supper, for he got 
hold of something—or something got hold of 
him (a steel trap)—which was very hard to di- 
gest, but he broke the chain with which the trap 
was fastened, and Jeft with the trap hanging to 
his foot, for another localit ee 

He had been gone one day and one night be 
fore I discovered it. Then I thought I was worse 
off than before—lost chickens,-trap and all. 1 
did not pause long, however, before 1 concluded 
to pursue, and carrying out my resolution, over- 
took him after a four hours’ tramp. I xot with- 
in abont thirty fect of him before discovering it. 

He saw me first and started, and I discharged 
my gun at him without effect, but rcloaded and 
pursued a jittle further, firing again, the second 
charge killing him instantly.” 

Every one who saw it thought it too savage a 
beast to be roving around in this section. At 
least the farmers living along the Woodstock 
line will now feel safer in the possession of their 
live stock, 


























pt ee 
MADE RICH SUDDENLY AND 
STRANGELY. 

A Philadelphia paper relates as fact the fol- 
lowing marvellous instance of sudden and acci- 
dental good fortune. The best of the story is 
that the first jeweller was an honest man—if he 
had not been the rest of it would never have 
been told: 


A few days since an aged woman, who lives in 
the vicinity of Fifth and Diamond Strect, in 
hunting over a box of nick-nacks, which accu- 













ome stones in it, whi 
of no particular value, She carried it to a jew: 
eller for repairs. After scrutiniziny it, he asked 
her if she knew its value. “Well,” she replied. 
“there may be about $5 worth of gold in it; 
whereupon he offered her $300 cash down for it 
This staggered her. She then learned that the 
stones, of which there were ten, were each two 
carat diamonds of the very finest description; 
five of them having a peculiar bluish tint that 
gives them great value. Upon taking the pin 
into a large Chestnut Street establishment, she 
was offered $2,000 cash for it, and another offer 
was $350 for cach of the tinted stones. Words 
cannot describe the joy of this lady, whose cir- 
cumstances were far from comfortable, when she 
discovered the worth of this ornament, which fer 
peace had beciyshuffling aboutyin a box of rue 
is! 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAGIO LANTERN FUND 8O0- 
CIETY. 


There was a snow storm out of doors, and Mrs. 
Allen had sent her six childsen to their play- 
room to amuse themselves. It was a nice large 
room, and plensant times the children had there, 
Tassure you. 

The girls kept house, each im a separate cor- 
ner, where they dressed and tended their dolls, 
made and received calls, and had parties, wed- 
dings or funerals, as they chose. 

The boys had their playthings here too, rock- 
ing horses, balls and marbles, and in one corner 
aneat little work-bench and box of tools, Vin- 
cent’s last year’s Christmas present. 

Vincent was the oldest, Nettie came next, then 
Winnie, Earl, Robbie and little Rosa in due or- 
der. 





This stormy morning Winnie’s four dolls were 
having spasms. Nettie was flying about, help- 
ing their afflicted mother, having left all her 
family in Rosa’s care. Earl was the doctor, with 
leather spectacles and a little hair-covered trunk, 
and Robbie was galloping off on his rocking- 
horse for another doctor, 

Vincent sat’on his work bench, busy with pen- 
ciland paper. Suddenly he called out, “I say! 
Come here a few minutes, all of you.” 

“We can’t,” said Nettie. “Here’s four of Win- 
nie’s children all doubled up in spasms, and we 
can’t leave’em!” 

“Never mind,” said Vincent, “put ’em all ina 
tub of hot water, and they’ll be undoubled by 
the time you get back. I have something very 
important to tell you.’” 

In a minute or two the children were gathered 
around Vincent, who sat up very straight on 
the work-bench and said, “Ladies and gentle 
men! I suppose you’ve all seen the wonderful 
Magic Lantern’— 

“No, we haven’t,” interrupted Nettie. 

“Well, no matter, I have,” said Vincent. “Guy 
Raymond has one, and it’s splendid, I tell you! 
You just put out the lights in the evening, and 
the lantern shows all sorts of pictures on the 
wall. Old men, and women, and boys, and ele- 
phants, and girls, and—every thing most. 

“Now I wish we had a Magic Lantern, but I 
don’t suppose it will do any good to ask father, 
for { heard him telMmotherhe should have to be 
very prudent this winter. But perhaps we can 
_Save all our moncy and put it together, and by- 
and-by we shall have enough.” 

Then Vincent showed them the sheet of paper 
at the top of which he had written, in large let- 
ters: “Magic Lantern Fund Society.”” Under- 
Reath, was the word, “Members,” and ruled 
spaces for the names and contributions. 

“Lil put my name down first,” he said, and 
thechildren crowded around while he wrote “Vin- 
cent Allen,” with a great flourish, adding, “I’ve 
Got fifty cents, and Ill put it all down.” He 
Wrote down the sum and then said,— 

“Now Nettie.” 

Nettie wrote her name, and added twenty 
cents, 

“You've got more than that,” said Vincent. 

“Yes,” said Nettie, “but I want to keep five 
cents for candy.” 

Winnie and Earl printed their names, and 


Vincent conxed them to give all the money they | j¢ 


hud—ten cents apiece. He had to write Robbie's 
and Rosa’s names himself, and they were very 
‘mall additions to the society in every way; 


they could raise only three cents between them. he 


“Ninety-three cents,” said Vincent, when he 
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had added it up. “It will take a long time to 
get enough, I’m afraid. Do give your other five 
cents, Nettie. Don’t be stingy.” 

Nettie didn’t want to be “stingy,” so she gave 
up the candy with a sigh, and down went the 
five cents. 

Vincent collected the money and put it in a 
tin savings bank, which Earl lent for the pur- 
pose. 

After that Vincent took good care to claim 
every penny the other children received, as well 
as his own, for the benefit of the society. 

The sum grew slowly, but so very slowly that 
all the younger children quite despaired of ever 
raising enough. They didn’t like to have all 
their pennics taken away from them and put 
into the tin bank. 

In vain Vincent pictured to them the delights 
of owning a Magic Lantern. They grumbled 
more and more, and one day Vincént found Earl 
and Winnie vigorously shaking the savings 
bank, to get their pennies out, while Robbie and 
Rosa stood by, waiting for their share, and Net- 
tie pretended not to sec what they were doing. 

“Now, that’s real mean!” exclaimed Vincent, 
rushing at them. And then there was “war in 
the camp,” in the midst of which their father 
walked in: 

He heard the story of their troubles very pa- 
tiently. Then he said, “I think, Vincent, we bet- 
ter let the children have their pennies, and get 
the lantern in some other way. I will think 
about it.” 

‘Vincent was comforted and the children divid- 





ed their money in peace. That night, when Vin- 
cent went to bed, he found a box on his table 
with a note which read, “A Magic Lantern for 
Vincent Allen, from his father,” and Vincent 


was tho happiest boy in the world. 
Miniax. 
——+e—_—_. 


ALLIE’S DOLLAR. 


“Ninety-five, ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine, one hundred,” counted Allie. 
“Q, mother! I’ve got a dollar,—a whole dollar! 
haven’t 1?” A 

Allie’s mother answered that she had. 

“And papa said, when my pennies got to be a 
dollar, I aulght spend it just as I pleased; didn’t 
he, mother ?; 

“I believe he did,” answered Mrs. Raymond, 
smiling at her little daughter's eagerness. 

“O, won't it be nice!’ cried Allie. “What 
shallI get? There’s so much to buy, you know; 
and I don’t know what f want most. 

“Think of how you could do the most good 
with it,” said Mts. Raymond. “You can use 
your money in such a way, that it will do good 
to yourself and to others.” 

“O, mother!” cried Allie, in her impulsive 
way, “there’s little Prue Wells! She can’t go to 
Sabbath school because she hasn’t got any dress 
warm enough. She wears her calico dress to 
school; and her mother washes it Saturday 
night, and she wears an old one Sundays be- 
cause her good one isn’t dry. My dollar would 
get her a real nice warm deiaine dress, and then 
she could go to Sabbath school’ every week. 
May I get her a dress, mother?” 

“L am perfectly willing,” answered Mrs. Ray- 
mond. “You couldn’t use your dollar in a bet- 
ter way, I think.” 

That afternoon Allie went down to the store 
and selected a pretty red-nnd-black delaine. 

“How surprised Prue will be!” she kept think- 
ng. _ She was go excited when she reached Wid- 
ow Wells’ little cottage, that she fairly ran up 
the path, and could hardly stop to knock. 

Prue opened the door herself. 

“O, Prue!” cried Allic, almost out of breath, 
“there’s a present for you! Sec how you like it.” 

Prue wonderingly opened the little bundle, 

“You don’t mean that this is mine, do you?” 
cried she, holding up the pretty cloth, and look- 
ing at Allie, who was enjoying her surprise in 
great delight. 

“Of course I do,” answered Allie. 
on purpose for you. Aint it pretty ?” 

“O! it’s the prettiest dress I ever had,” an- 
swered Prue, lugging it up closely, as if it were 
adoll “I don’t know how to thank you for 


“I got it 


“I’m satisfied if you are,” answered Allie, and 
ran down the path again. The next Sabbath 
Prae made her appearance at the Sabbath school 
in the warm and pretty new dress; and Allie felt 
ow true that passage in the Bible is that says, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


orrer 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the Compaxiox who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1671. 
The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cos! 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each..... 
8 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each 
8 Presents in cash—each Present... 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each... 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each.@3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each......83. 


‘These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest nombers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for thelr new subscribers. 
Fe Publishers in the country offer stich liberal gifts. 



















Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subecnber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
Prospect of an additional and most gratifying Presgxt—If 
you persevere. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers You$h’s Companion. 





Beautiful -Chromo. 





‘We offer for sale PRano’s BEAUTIFUL Cnromo—"The 
Doctor’—the retail price of which is three dollars, 
We will send it by mull, post-paid, to any person who 


forwards us one dollar. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


An Unusual Offer. 


‘We will send by mai}, post-paid, to any person who 
sends ue eee ve cae, feat and well-made Pho- 
togra; um, that Will hold ictures. 

nd PERRY -ALASON & CO. 








PIMPLES ON, THE FACE.—Those afficted shoald 
send for our * Pimple Remed; Price, $l. Address 
D. CLUM, box 367, Syracuse, N. Y. 7-3w 


LOWER SEEDS, &c. 

E. NEWBURY, Seedman_and Florist, Brooklyn, 
Conn., tmporwr and dealer in FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, BUDDING PLANTS, FLOWERING 
BULBS, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue now ready, and free. tw 














GEY THE BEST! 
LEFFEL'S CENTRAL-OPENING, MOVABLE-COMB 


BEL-HIVE. -; 


Malian Queen Bees, Beo Books, Bee Feeders, Genuine 
Alsike Clove: Seed, Pure Bred Poultry, of ail’ varieties. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circuiar, Address 

I-2w LittLe Bex Max, Springfield, Ohio. 











CHOICE MIXED VERBENA SEED, 


GELECTED from upwards of one hundred named va- 
rieties. Per package, 25 cts., five packages,$1. Catu- 
logue of Verbenas, Roses, Dahlias, Double Geraniums, 
&c., forwarded on application, enclosing 3-cent stamp. 
63w — Address DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, ¥ 
PRESTO CHANGE! . 
Mfagic Box and Invisible Penny 
Magic Envelope and Mysterivus Package. 
Fireside Magician... oer 
Either the above sc 


01 
Send stamp for catalogue of Slagie Goods =P ° 
C. AS BARKLEY &.CO., 











64w 82 and 64 Jon Street, New York. 
DR. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—or— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Vrostration of Debility, and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Suld by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 


af 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER Hor 













AIR FURNACE, for h 

ings, &c. Stoves, Rai 

Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, 
30—Ly 96 and 988 NoxtH StRKET, Boston. 

OLIVER STANDARD 


HISTORICAL 
OPTIC’S i sTonrizs. 
AGENTS WANTED.—No work by this popular au- 
thor ever betore sold by subscription. it contains 
more reading and Illustration for the price than any copy- 
right book equal in other reapects, published in America, 
Address J.N. RICHARDSON & CO., Borton, Mass 4—4¢ 
PPSTORY, OF OUR REGIMEN’ 
ing book for boys. 1t contains 315 octay 
t-paid for only $150. Address FRANK 
jertrude St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


950 @ Month, with Stencil and Key- 
Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples free. S. M. Srsxcen, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40-4 













25. A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
ed as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
Withatamp)R, H. WaLxxx, 34 Park Row, N.X. 47-13w 


Mrssns. P. F. Packazp & Sons, No. 56 and 88 Union 
Btrect, display a handsome assortment of Chamber Sets, 
Parlor Furnitu-e in Rep, Haircloth or Velvet. They are 
thoroughly reliable, and every thing is warranted as rep- 
resented to the purchaser. 


WE recommend those of our readers who wish to bind 
their back volumes of the Youth's tagerteat pias 


Mr. Chat. Hexsry, 179 Washington 8t., who w! 
work cheaply and well. 








Ivy rou waxt Reig from that distressing Cough, or 
those shooting pains In the Cheat or Side, yer tha White 
Pine Compound. For sale by all the Ap: 








eg Sa reed ne Tae 

Honors ow tHe Face, Pimples agi Sores ofall kin? 
are easily removed, and the system C rplete J Ienove 
and purified bv using“ Poland's Humor Loctor,” the muct 
perfect and thorough diced puryfer.df the age. 


t HYGEIA*® "3,200, 
GENTS—Malo or Female; 


dest pay and outfit 
free, by American Book Company, 2 Williatn Street, 
New Yost. - 8—Bw 


ae ES ae eee a 
NEW, JNVENTION.Twelve Tools in One 
—Pocket Rule, Ruler, Square, Bevel, Screw-Driver, 
Chisel, Compasses, Scissors, Button-hole. Cutter, Paper 
Knife, Eraser and ‘Pencil 8 ner. Price, 75 cts, Deo 
scriptlve Circular for stamp, EXCHANGE’ PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Mass. tlw 


‘THE HAPPY DREAM WALTZ, for Gul- 
tar. ‘Iho prettiest Guitar Plece published for years. 
Price, 30 cents, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress W. L. HAYDEN, 1:0 Tremont Street, Boston. 
N.B. "Guitarists send for catalogues. 8-lw 


Winsor & Newton's Oil and Water Colors, 


Prepared Canvas by the roll, yard, or mounted on stretch- 
ers. Brushes. Materials for Drawing, Wax-flower mak- 


i lcomanie, &c. 
A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
127 Tremont erect, 
bat (Old Stand of A. A. CHILDS & CO.) 
JAPANESE MIRACLE PLANTS. 





Bold by 
old by 














Chemically prepared papers, which, upon being ignited, 
do not blaze, but burn aoe and gradually change into 
what appear to be Green Plants, with fringed beaus 
tiful leaves, Full directions for preparing the paper, with 
several sample plants, sent to any address, post-paid for 
30 cts. (6—-lw) H. BRADFORD, Box 422, 


The School Festival. 


THE SCHOOL FesTIVaL is « beautifal original quarter- 
ly Magazine, devoted to new, fresh and sparkling Diae 
logues, Declamations, Concert, Motion and other Exercis~ 
es for Sunday School and Day School Exhibitions, Con- 


‘iqua, Ohio, 





certs, Festivals, “Public Fridays,” &c. Conducted by 
It is Just the 


Alfred L. Sewell and Mrs. M. B, C. Slade. 
thing for every teacher and every P 
‘Six copies, one year, $2 50; slugle 

ALFKED L, SEWELL & Co., Pu 





; ers 
rite for it. (Volume for 1870, same price.) 


An Error Corrected! 


Because Wood’s Household contains nearly as 
much matter as any $2 60 magazine, many have supposed 
that its contents are either selected, or furnished by third 
or fourth rate contributors. The fact is, no other perlodl- 
cal has 80 good a right to claim te be a first-class 

ORIGINAL HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 

Among its contributors for 1871, aro the following well- 
known writers: 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Gail Hamilton, Horace Greeley, 
‘M, M. Pomeroy, Eleanor Kirk, Abby Sage Richardson, 
Virginia F. Townsend, Dio Lewis, Ella Wheeler, 
Geo, Burleigh, Carrie D. Beber, Joseph Alden, 

Mary Clemmer’Ames, Geo. W. Buneay, Mary ®. 
Waterbury, Selwyn Leo Btellis, Mary A. Denteon, ueo. 
Kulngle, Alice Cary, Wm. A. Sixeurney, Phoebe Cary, 


&e., &e. 
Every number will contain a $100 PRIZE BTORY,com- 
plete; besides sovoral stories which were entered in com- 
petition for these prizes. No effort or expense will be 
spared to mako it the very boat household perlodical in 
the wérkd. Yearly, $1. Sold-by newadealers at Jo cts. por 





copy. Splendid premiums. -1 Specimen copy mailed 
foany address. 


Address, 8.8.VOOD, Newburgh, N. Y.. 


Agents! Read This! 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and exponscs, or aliow a largo 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
8—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TURNER’S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asaf, certain, and speedy cure for 


Neuralgia apd ail Nervous Diseases, 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL, 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nevrazora FACIALS. 
~ often effecting # perfect curc {ua single day. No form 
of Nervous Disease fails to yield to Its wonderful power. 
Even In the severest cases of Chronic Neurasgia, affect- 
Ing tho entire system, its use for a few daye affords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely falls to produce a com- 
pletoand permanent cure. 1¢ coutains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualified ap 
Proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every pact 
of the country gratefully acknowledge its power toacothe 
the tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength, 

Sent by mall ou receipt of price and postage. 

One package . $l ‘oatage . 


IX packa, wee 500 = 

ivis sold'by att deaters imdrugs and medicines: 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 

2-lyeop _120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
22-6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston, 


Ww. B. 0 Stat 
SBARS, bwcijec = aeree 


IGHTNING SHORT-HAND.—Young and dld;should 
learn this system; free from every objcctio#.” It can 
belearned in a week to write with wonderful rapidity, 
Book, 50 cts.; 3 for $1. B. HASKELL, 
6—Sweop 144 South 4th St., ’hiladelphia, P 


PHAM'S DEPILATORY POWDE _—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in Ave minutes, without 
injury to thoakin. Sent by mail for §1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in Five MIXCTRS, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 








§ cents 


Fire Insurance Agent, 











H | cotors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLack or BROWN. 


It consists ofonly one preparation. 75 cents hy mall. Ad+ 
dress 3. C, UPHAM, No. 421 Inyne St. T'ulledelpiit, Pa. 
Cireulars sent free. ‘Suld by all druggists. 50—3m 
circulars sent free. Suld by all drugg! 


The Horse Hair Inner Sole 1s warranted a perfect 
cure for Cold Feet, Rheumatism, and all complaints arising 
from imperfect circulation of the blood. ‘rice, 75 cts. & 


pair, Sent by mall, postage paid, 
1.8 AN RES, im Bt, Boston, Mags 








TERMS: 
The SussoniFrion Price of the ComPraniow is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tux Comraxrox is sont to subscribers until an explicit 
onder is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, oF 
Drafts, WHEN NRITHER OF THESE CAN BE FRO- 
CORED, send the money In a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription Is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remeniber that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped All arrearages must be paid. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
‘pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
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STRYCHNINE. 
I, Wuat Ir Is, 

Strychnine is the most deadly poison that has 
yet been discovered. ; 

Its appearance is that of a white powder, con- 
sisting of minute and glistening crystals, which 
looks any thing but terrible, and not at all as if 
ene grain of it would destroy a person’s life. 
Yet so it is. 

When, however, we take a little on our tongue, 
we find that it has at least a strong flavor. It is 
the most intensely bitter of all known substan- 
ces. It will not dissolve in water, but if we mix 
a quarter of a grain with a little acid, and then 
put this in a tumbler of water, one sip will be 
quite cnough. We shall not wish to repeat the 
bitter dose. 

In India and Ceylon grows a very crooked tree, 
with large, glossy leaves, and studded. with ber- 
ries of the color and size of oranges, which look 
finely in the bright sunshine of the tropics. The 
birds are fond of pecking these berries, and yet 
the bark of the tree and the seeds contain a fierce 
poison. 

This is the strychnos nux vomica tree, called 
so from an ancient Greek name for certain nar- 
cotic plants, and the Latin for vomit-causing nut. 
The seeds have given it this latter name, as they 
appeared to the ancient Arabian doctors like 
nuts. 

‘They are morc like brown beans, but feel silky, 
from the small hairs with which they are cov- 
ered. The color is called gray, and the seeds 
crew’s eyes, by the Germans, though how they 
are like the optics of those birds it would take a 
German to tell. 

These beans (or nuts) and the bark are treat- 
ed with dilute sulphuric acid, and then by evap- 
oration, and other processes, the little crystals 
are formed, which have been already described. 

This is strychnine, the poisonous principle of 
the nuz vomica, which endows it with its fatal 
properties. Almost all vegetables contain some 
such crystalline substance, which is, as it were, 
the soul of the plant. Thus tea and coffee yield 
long-tufted, silky groups of needle-like crystals, 
which all possess the same qualities, and are 
called either theine or caffeine. It is also curious 
that the delicate and pleasant flavor of many 
plants which we use is caused by a virulent poi- 
son. The flavor of peach leaves, for instance, 
which is so much prized by housekeepers in cus- 
tards, is derived from the poisonous substance 
which usually gocs by the name of prussic acid, 
frem its being made into Prussian blue. 


When strychnine is mixed with acids, such as |- 


lemon juice, vinegar or vitriol, it takes all the 
acidity away, and produces other kinds of crys- 
tals, or salts, as they are called. 

There isnot much danger of mistaking this 
terrible poison for any other drug. As to its ap- 
pearance, its crystals are particularly regular 
and beautiful. As to its taste, also, there is no 
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bitter which it is so hard to make away with. 
One cannot help tasting it. A way of testing it 
is to place a little in a watch-glass, pouring 
thereon some strong oil of vitriol, and adding a 
crystalline fragment of the bichromate of potash. 
The mixture immediately assumes a beautiful 
purple or violet hue, which is a sure sign of the 
presence of strychnine. 

Another way is to place a frog in the suspect- 
ed liquid. These little animals have so many 
nerves, and are so sensitive to this drug, which 
acts on the nervous system, that one two-hun- 
dreth of a grain,—and it is said still less,—has 
been detected by their spasmodic antics. So 
poisoning with strychnine is easily found out. 





VARIETY. 


POOR NELLIB, THE CAT. 

A correspondent of Our Dumb Animals vouch- 
es for this story of a cat’s affection for her mis- 
tress. She belonged to the wife of a circuit 
preacher in West Pennsylvania: 


She proved a very teachable and obedient pet, 
was carly trained not to come into the dining- 
room at meal times, but remain in the kitchen, 
which adjoined this room. She compensated 
herself, however, by sitting near the door, and 
erying like a young child. So exact was her im- 
itation, that Bishop K., dining with them one 
day, was so entirely deceived that when Mrs. B. 
said,— 

“Listen to that cat, she cries after me just like 
a baby;” he replied that he had no idea it was a 
cat, but knowing Mrs. B. had no family, he con- 
cluded it was the child of the cook. 

She would follow Mrs. B. like a dog, in her 
visits to the neighbors, and being a well-disposed 
pussy, she was kindly received by all. 

But Mr. B.’s services were required at another 
missionary station, and he was obliged again to 
change his home. Mrs. B., adopting the idea 
that cats are attached to localities and not to 

ersons, thought she was conferring a favor on 

ellie by allowing her to remain at the parson- 
age when they departed. But she sadly mistook 
the poor creature’s devotion, for it was to her- 
self and mot to the home. A 

After her mistress left, poor Nellie wandered 
about the house, from room to room, went round 
to the neighbors, where she had visited with Mrs. 
B., and searched and cried for her lost mistress. 
Even her two baby kittens, to whom she had be- 
fore been so devoted, were neglected in her search 
for her absent friend. 

The neighbors tried in vain to comfort poor 
puss: she refused food, rest and strange caresses 
until, exhausted, she laid down and died. Mrs. 
B.’s affectionate heart was deeply grieved when 
she heard it, but tears could not restore poor 
Nellie’s life. Had she been written to in season 
she would have sent for, or gone after her pet, 
and she reproached herself for not understand- 
ing better the poor animal’s character. 


—+—__. 
FIGHTING HOGS. 

It is a little humiliating to know that the in- 
ternal structure of a hog is more like that of a 
man than any other of our domestic animal’. 
The following story indicates that hogs can be 
angry and seck revenge very much like men: 


In the village of Brewer, opposite Banger, two 
men, Messrs. A. and B., carry on the livery busi- 
ness, occupying stubles situated about a quarter- 
mile apart, and each owns a huge Chester hog 
weighing nearly 400 pounds. The other day Mr. 
A’s hog broke out of his pen and strayed down 
upon Mr. B.’s premises, and that gentleman, sce- 
ing him in the street, mistook the animal for 
his own and drove him into the pen under his 
(Mr. B.’s) stable. 

Presently he heard a terrible rumpus, and go- 
ing out to ascertain the cause, found that his 
own porcine had resented the intrusion, and was 
giving the hog he had turned ina terrible thrash- 


ing. 

Separating the combatants, Mr. B. drove Mr. 

’s hog home, and he was secured in his own 
domain. 

The next morning, Mr. B., upon going to feed 
his hog, discovered him lying on the gronnd 
in his pen, utterly exhausted, and his adversary 
of the previous day industriously engaged in 
gnawing a hole in his back. It appears that 
after Mr. A.’s hog was driven home the day be- 
fore, he meditated upon the drubbing he reccived 
until he got mad all over, and breaking out in 
the night, made his way through the darkness 
to his adversary’s stye, smashed his way in, and 

roceeded to revenge his wrongs by nearly kill- 
ing his antagonist. : 


—— ge 
FURS. 


It does not appear that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans knew much about furs, or used them as 
articles of attire. This might not have been al- 
together a matter of taste so much as a necessi- 
ty. It so happens that nearly every fur of beau- 
ty and value comes from animals that inhabit a 
very cold country, and with no very cold coun- 
try were the ancient Greeks and Romans ac- 

uainted. In mediseval times the taste for furs 

rst sprang up in Europe; and two especial furs, 
ermine and vair, having commended themselves 
to the heralds—ermine and sable, in language 
non-heraldic—acquired a fictitious value. Not 
only do furs, with hardly any exception, come 
from animals indigenuous to very cold coun- 
tries, but to be of greatest value the skins must 
be strij in winter time, when the hair is soft- 
eat thickest, Norway and Sweden, North- 





ern Russia, thence further to the east, Siberia— 
these were the chief fur-yielding regions until 
the discovery of America. With the exception 
of seal-skins, the southern part of the Southern 
Hemisphere hardly contributes a fur-bearing an- 
imal, for the Antarctic Circle is strikingly devoid 
of land.—The Leisure Hour. 


——1 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Mayor Folsom, of Lowell, received a letter last 
week, addressed ‘To The Athoratys of Lowell.” 
His correspondent closes with the fervent ap- 
peal, “And may god in heaven bless you, my 
boy.” 

Much like the letter mentioned above is the 
following verbatim copy of a paper once posted 
on the walls of the Exchange in Bristol, Eng- 
land: 


“To marchants, traders and uthers. A young 
man, about thirty years of age, who understands 
the bakker bisness and husbanddry, would be 
glad to go to A merry ka or any outlandish 
place as over seer and like of that. Enquireo’ 
the ’Change keeper. N. B. has no abjecshun to 
go to Bottomley Bay as a Skool Maester, on con- 
dition his life can be inshured to the wild Sav- 
vages.”” 

—_—_.+_—_ 
MADE TRACKS. 

Tract-distributors are well-known agents of 
good in the world, but we never saw, till the fol- 
lowing came to our notice, an instance of 
“tracks” producing a moral effect in a peach 
orchard : 


A Delaware peach raiser who was troubled 
with boys interviewing his orchard, got rid of 
them by making a wooden foot as large as a fid- 
die-box and making tracks with it in the sand, 
about eight feet apart. ‘The boys saw it, thought 
there was a live Cardiff giant lying around that 
orchard, and got along without their regular 


peaches. i 


—__.—__ 
A VERMONT BOY IN '76. 


During the revolutionary war, Tories, Yorkers 
and Indians were about equally at discount in 
Bennington and neighboring towns. The late 
Judge Olin, then a great, clumsy bov of seven 
years old, was sent to school in Shaftsbury. 

‘he schoolmistress, on dismissing her school, 
gave out that the boys going home from school, 
such as had hats on, should take thein off and 
make a bow, on meeting people, the rest should 
nod their heads. Henry, wishing to comply 
with the order, but wishing to know how it was 
to be construed, said, “‘Schoolmarm, if I should 
meet a Tory, or a Yorker, or an Indian, must I 
make a bow to them?’—Troy Press. 





SNEEZING GAME. 


This is an amusing game for young folks at a 
party or sociable. The leader forms the party in 
acircle, and gives one of these syllables—ash— 
ish—osh—to each one; thus to the first person 
“ash;” to the second “‘ish;” to the third “osh;” 
te the fourth “‘ash;” and so around. He then 
counts four slowly. As he pronouces four, all 
must sound their syllables at once, which gives 
the effect of a monstrous sneeze. 


—_——-——_. 
A CURIOUS SIGHT. 
The editor of a Western paper says: 


It would be a curious sight te see the babies 
in the United States, under five ycars of ave, all 
together; they would make a pretty collection of 
two and three-quarters millions; what a squall 
there would be should they all be spanked at the 
same time, and what a heap of candy it would 
take to quiet them again!” 


= ss 
“INTMENT.” 


A stranger dined recently at a fashionable ho- 
tel, where they had apple dumplings with sauce, 
for dinner. He got through with the sauce, and 
mine host kindly inquired,— 

“Will you have some more dumplings, sir?” 

“No, sir, thankee,”” was the reply, “but I will 
thank you for a little more of the ‘intment.’” 


——_.+—__. 


We are told “the evening wore on,” but we 
are never told what the evening wore on that oc- 
easion. -Was it the close of a summer's day? 


J. Horner writes, “I wanta receipt for grouse- 
padding.” By all means, replies an exchange. 

othing easier. Send the grouse-pudding here, 
and we'll retura yeu a receipt for it by bearer. 


A WOULD-BE school teacher in Alabama re- 
cently replied to a question by one of the exam- 
iners, “‘Do you think the world is round or flat?” 
by saying, ‘Well, some people think one way 
and some another, and I’ll teach round or flat, 
just as the parents please.” 


A LARGE fox 
Railroad, a few days since, and tried a race with 
the locomotive. The contest was lively for some 





little time, but the engineer let on the steam and 
finally overtook and over-run Reynard. The 
train was stopped, and the prize secured by the 
engineer. 


A Persran FasLe.—One day as I was in the 
bath, a friend brought me a piece of scented 
clay. I took it and said, “Art thou musk or am- 
bergris, for Iam charmed with thy perfume?” 

It answered, “I was but a piece of despicable 
clay, but I was some time in the company of the 
rosc. The sweet quality of my companion was 
communicated to me, otherwise I should be only 
a piece of clay, av I appear to be.” 


ton the track of the La Crosse |' 
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Aw Excx.ient Carret For LittLz Moxey.—The 
rush for those Carpots at 37% cents per yard, full yard 
wide, still continues at Joun J. Prasuer & Co.'s,47 
Washington Street, Boston, No one should lose the op- 
portunity to secure » good carpet at a low price. 











Jonx Prasuar & Co., Carpet dealers, 47 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, are raising quite a sensation by retall- 
ing a Carpet at 37% cents per yard, full yard wide. 





‘Tue CcmRent o TRapk 1s sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices, Ten Thousand yards 
English Tapestries will be cut up for our customers st 
$1124 per yard. Our customers will find our departments 
for fine goods very complete, comprising the newest and 
most desirable styles of foreign as well &s home manutfac- 
ture, Joux J. Peasizy & Co., 
ssw 47 Washington St., Boston. 


‘Ax Anticue oy Trvz Menit.—Brown's Bronchtal 
Troches" are the most popular article in this country or 
Europe for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this popu- 
larity is based upon real merit, which cannot be said of 
many other preparations in the market, which are really 
but weak imitations of the genuine Troches. 


Giu-ese! for mending things, is the biggest thing out, 
It will save twenty times its cost. Only 25c. 


‘OW TO MAKE AND WORK AN ELEC. 

TRIC TELEGRAPH, with six illustrations; 
Faraway in the Frozen Seas, a Tale of Adventure; 
Sketches, Ornamental Art, Puzzles, etc., etc., will be 
found in HAPPY HOURS for March. Only 25 cts. a 
Year. Five copies for 91. Send subscriptions to 0. A. 
ROORBACH, 102 Nassau w York. etw 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER £ WiLsGn, 
HOWE, ZTNA, 
AMERICAN, &., &c., 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Ciren- 


and T 
PECK, 












‘erms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & 
(Suceguors to Engley & Rice), 


a—ly ‘Washington, cor. West St. 


HOVEY & CO.’sS 
INustrated Catalogue, 


AXD GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
For 1871, 


Is now ready. Contains 125 pages, with descriptions of 
over 2000 species and varictics of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds; Novelues of the season; chvice Gladiolus; Sum- 
mer- Flowering. Bulbs, etc, Iilustrated with numerous 
engravings of Flowery and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


The most exte 
sheds giving b 
ture of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangement of Gardens, 
etc. Sent gratis tu all our customers of last year, with- 
out request, and to all others on receipt of two stamps. 


HIOVEY & CO., 


53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


‘We guarantee that all seeds ordered shall reach the pur- 
chaser sw 


‘STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mail for two 3c. stamps. 
copies, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden, Ct. 4—6woop 





ive and complete Socd catalogue pub- 
eal and plain directions for the cul- 








UNTING, TRAPPING and FISHING 
Made Easy. New, reliable, and gives more matter 
than any dollar book, double amount vf any 25 ct. book, 
including preparation and use of bait, traps, &c., all modes 
of preserving and preparing skins and furs, and much oth- 
er practical und valuable information—just what is want- 
ed. Price lower than any other: none (even at $2 of $5) 
more reliable; none at less than $1 as reliable and com- 
plete. Examine at any bookstore and prove. Only 20 

cts. of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 





6—Iweop 

$5 With Press, Ty) and Furniture 
Goreaiets. Jnetracuve, amuses 
Printing \'veeced by every business man. Send 
oO two stumps for dexcriptive circular 

fice. ‘and specimens of printing. 

6-4w KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
THEA NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


‘Warranted to suit all Tastes. “4-8w 
$5 INSTALLMENTS. 
e 


— $5. 
REMOVAL! 
SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the buelness In Boston) 
‘We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 
323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 
‘Where we shall eell all the first-class SH WING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be pald 
forin work. Ladies desiring to buy » Machiue on axt 
pian ‘will find it to theiradvautage to call before purchas 

ing. =50—13 





$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North Americal 
Catatrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $125 
(two bottles), Forsale by all drugyists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for cireulur and home 
testimonials. . 746 - Gun 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDeR-FRED, makes the “lock-stitch" (alike on 
both sides), and Is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine In the market. Address JOHS- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittaburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, lll., or St. Louis, fo. “aly 
ca J dae tics ee 


1828 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

‘The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 

nothing better, CUTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. 
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For the Companion. 
MY “GRANDDARTER KEZZY.” 


I suppose, though I’m a very old woman, nigh 
on to seventy, I may be allowed to tell a story 
about my gran’darter Kezzy. 

Kezzy was the first of my Nabby’s children, 
and the knowin’est baby you ever did see. ’Taint 
just the thing, I suppose, for people to praise 
their own, but the fact is, when Nabby was a 
child, I thought there never was sech another. 
There was ten years atwixt her and the next 
one, S’biny, aud she was about the peartest 
child that ever was, 

Well, I dunno, I’m old, and I may be partial, 
but my children wasn’t never no trouble, none 
of’em; no. 

Well, as I was saying, there was ten years 
twixt her and S’biny, and so she was allers the 
baby. La, I-call her » baby, now, sometimes. 

But Kezzy, she’s the one I’m going to talk 
about. Such a sweet darlin’ as she was! So 
good, and so knowin’, and so beautiful! Yes, 
we were going to have a beauty, at last, in the 
Dreddles family; there’d never been none, you 
see. Every feuture was as perfect as if drawed 
by a rule, and her eyes were that blue and bright, 
that some way they melted right into your 
heart, and you couldn’t never forgit the shine 
of “em. Z 

Iwas dreadful sot against their calling her 
Keziah, but Nabby was much sot on it, so I 
give in; but I never called her nothin’ but Kez-! 
ry. That child was the light of my old eyes. I’ 
almost worshipped her. Nothin’ ever reasoned 
me out of the idce that there wa’n’t any real 
goodness in the world, but a watching that child’s 
Jooks and ways. S 

You know how most all children—the best of 
“em, too, turment dumb creeters. Well, I never 
knew Kerzy to do such a thing in all her life. 
She had a little white kitten; and though she 
hugged it and played with it for hours, she never 
was known to take the poor thing up by the 
tail, or smother it most to death by grabbing it 
at the throat. Do you know I’ve seen some 
mothers set complacently by, and Ict their chil- 

dren do the most cruel things to poor animals, 
that couldn’t help themselves, and never tako 
no notice except to laugh at ’em, may be. [don’t 
know what to make of such folks, for my part. 

Nabby says that I’m gurrulous. Well, do let 
me taik in my own way, child, white I’m round- 
ing off the toe of this stock! 

My Nabby married a minister, and of course 
the little one came in for n good share of petting. 

On Christmas and New Year’s, the tree was a fine 
thing to see. They’ve got to havin’ ’em in tho 
churches now, and whether that’s better or 
worse, I’m sure I don’t know, only I like to en- 
joy it at home, too. 3 

That blessed child -used to come in with her 
arms crammed full of pretty things, wherever 
she'd go. I remember { sent her once to Dea. 
Massy’s house, and she had on a little brown 
suit, that Nabby’d made out of one of her old 
dresses; and though it was got up right tasty, 
I thought myself that bright colors ’d suited 
the child better. Weli, she came home towards 
eveniny, caine dancing into the house, dancing 
and laughing, and would you, believe it, she had 
on alittle blue pelisse exactly the color of her 
eyes, and a little blue hood, quilted inside, and 
all made of silk, with a rim of swan’s down on 
it, and a little blue muff, edged round with 
swan’s dowd, too, and a tippet out of the same 
pretty stuff. Ithink I never see such a beauti- 
ful sight in all my life. 

As I said before, we all felt kind of proud that 
we were goin to have a beauty, at last, in the 
Dreddles family; and we talked it over consid- 
erable. We settled it among us that Kezzy’s lot 
’d be an easy one in life, and it did seem so as 
she grew up. Why, even at school, there used 
to be almost fighting, winter time, as to which 
of the boys should take home pretty Kezzy on 
his sled; and as years went on, every thing 
‘peared to be made smvoth-like for our litte girl. 











MY GRANDDARTER Kuxzy 


Her good looks didn’t make her proud, fet a 
bit, for her father and mother took good carcthat 
they shouldn’t. She was always a help and a 
blessin’ in the house, never waiting to be asked 
if she should do this or that, as some of my! 
grandchildren dd, I’m sorry to say;” but géing | 
right straight and doin’ it, if she saw it was to 
be done. That’s the way; there aint no other 
that’s pleasant to the feelin’s. It kinder hin- 
ders me to have folks askin’, “Sha’n’t I do this, 
or that?” and never stir to do it. Of course I/ 
say no; anybody would. 

Every year of her life that child grew han’- 
somer, and it’s my opinion mat we'd all got a} 
good ways toward worshipping of her, and 
thinkin’ her of more consequence than any mor- 
tal being should be thousht, though she never | 
took no advantage of it. 

Well, presently, when Kezzy got to be seven- 
teen, the son of the richest man in town took a 
great fancy to her, and before the fire every thing 
was arranged, and folks all seemed glad for Kez- 
zy’s good fortune. I didn’t like it, myself, for | 
there was something about the man’s ways that; 
didn’t exactly suit me for Kezzy; not that I 
could tell just what it was; only a sort of feelin’. ! 

I was over to daughter Nabby’s, spendin’ the 
aft’noon, and we'd had a real comfortable time, ' 
muffins for tca, and some of Kezzy’s preserves, 
which beat every thing ever I'd tasted of. Ican 
sce her jest as she looked that very hour. She 
always wore white when she could, Yor we all 
liked her in itso much, and that day she had 
blue ribbins in her hair. Her cyes danced, her 
cheeks were just touched with the faint color 
that you’ve often seen on the side of*a peach, 
and her lips looked so red, and pretty, and baby- 
like, that I couldn’t keep my eyes off of them. 

Yes, our little Kezzy had grown up a beauty, 
areal beauty; thero wasn't a thing awry about 
her face, even her hair curled so that part of it 
seemed like gold, as it tossed about her face and 
shoulders. Why, can’t you see her? Ican. It’s 
a picter I wouldn’t part with, for it was the last 
time. O dear me! 

The fam’ly had all gone to bed, and the kitch- 
en clock had struck ten. The cook, poor thing, 
had alittle baby, a very sweet little child that 
Kezzy had taken to, and loved very much. Nab- 
by didn’t know it, but sometimes the cook would 
take too much, and she kept her bottle in a lit- 
tle stone closet, that nobody ever went to much; 
and itscems she must have been drinking that, 
day. 

Any way, ’twas most ’leven, and a beautiful 
night, too, when Kezzy felt somebody sbaking 
her shoulder hard. She opened her eyes, and 
there stood the cook, half undressed. 

“O, Miss Kezzy,” she cried, ‘‘the house is afire, 





and whatever shall I do?” 


Kezzy sprung right out of bed with @l her 
wits about her; ’twas always bér way. 

“Where is it, Mary ?” she asked. 

“Yn the kitchen, miss, an’ it’s run across the 
hall, and_got into the settin’-room, _Q, what 
shal dots ees eee es 

Kezzy flew over into her mother’s chamber 
and waked her up and her father, and then they 
got out the servants just in time, for the front 
stairs had caught and the back oues were burn- 
ing up. 

All at once Kezzy heard the cook scream that 
the baby was in the back room, over the store- 
room. The poor creature took on dretful, and 
it’s a fact that in her fright, bein’ half stupid 


| with drink, shed forgot her own child. She 


flew at the flames, but somebody pulled her back. 

As for Kezzy, at fust sound of that cry she 
was off, and nobody knowed it. She just went 
in the front door, and up the burnin’ stairs, and 
into the child’s room, and there she was at one 
of the winders, the flames all about her, (for she 
couldn’t get down, the stairs had partly gone,) 
holdin’ the child at arm’s length. 

Such a cry as went up then, it must have been 
shocking to hear. The Lord preserved me from. 
hearin’ it, and I'm thankftl; but there stood her 
father and mother, and there was their beauti- 
ful child, their only child, burnin’ up. 

They got a feather bed from somewhere, and 
the child was dropped, and everybody screamed 


, to her to jump too, but she couldn’t; she was all 


afire, and back she fell. 

Well, the xood Lord in mercy remembered us 
and her. There was a young farmer in the 
neighborhood had just dragged round a tall lad- 
der, as she threw the child down; and though 
there was danger of the thin walls fallin’, and of 
him bein’ suffocated, he didn’t mind either, but 
straight he walked into that fiery oven, and soon 
he came out, staggering like a blind man; but ev- 
erybody shouted, and he struggicd hard, though 
his clothes, and even his hair was on fire. O 
dear, it’s too much for me! 

He saved the dear girl, and after dretful suf- 
ferin’s the Lord saved her, but not to be the 
Deauty of the family any more. One side of her 
face is as lovely as ever, but the other is drawn 
and scarred dreadfully. 

She never had the rich man’s son, and I’m glad 
ont, for he’s a poor good-for-nothing, this day 
nigh a beggar as he can be, while she, she’s ouc 
of the happiest of ercters, and to that young 
man who saved hr from the roaring flames, she 
is just as beautiful asever. Avice Robins. 

a 

Tue Two Pairs oF Fetrers.—isa. 58: 4 has 
a beautiful illustration in the following anecdote 
from Hindostan: 
vlty yeurs ugo a ficrce war raged in India 








between the English and Tippoo Sahib. On 
ene occasion several English officers were taken 
prisoners; among them was one named Buird. 


_| One day a native officer brought in fetters to be 


put upon each of the prisoners, the wounded not 
excepted. Baird had been severely wounded, 
and was suffering from pain and weakness. 

“A gpray-haired officer said to the native offi- 
cial, ‘You do not think of putting chains upon 
that wounded man?’ 

“There are just as many pairs of fetters a3 
there are captives,’ was the answer, ‘and every 
pair must be worn.’ 

““Then,’ suid the noble officer, QR two pairs 
en me; Iwill wear his as well as my own.’ 
This was done. Strange to say, Baird lived to 
regain his freedom,—lived to take that city; but 
his noble friend died in prison.” 


+9. 
For the Companion. 
MY CITY ADVENTURE. 


I shall always remember how proud and hap- 
py I felt when I stepped upon the cars at the 
little railway station of my native village, on a 
bright summer morning, when I was sixtcen 
years old. 

I was leaving home and friends to enter upon 
a boy’s position, in a large mercantile estab- 
lishment in a distant city. My father, and moth- 
er, and village playmates were there tu bid me a 
parting yood-by. 

T was to nake ‘the journcy alone. “My father 
had made the engagement with the firm by 
whom I was to be employed; and had given mé 
directions how to find their place of business, 
He did not go with me, on account of the ex- 
pense for dollars, in those days, were scarce 
with my hard-working parents. Mother kissed 
me for the last time. The tears stood in her 
eyes, and I could hardly restrain mine. I had 
shaken hands with the boys and girls, and as the 
train started they all shouted a hearty ‘“good- 
by,’”’ and waved their handkerchiefs and caps 
with greatenthusiasm. {It was, as I have said,a 
proud moment to me, but it was also a sad one. 

During the previous week, which had becn one 
of busy preparation, I had been quite a hero 
among my comrades. They had all envied my 
good fortune, and deplored the necessity by 
which they had only the prospect of hard, mo- 
notonous farm work; but at the final moment, 
as the train bore me away, it seemed as though 
I was leaving behind all that made life dear. 

My pride, however, kept my spirits up, and 
when my friends had passed from sight, { turned 
into the car with a swelling heart. 

I stood for a moment with my little valise in 
my hand, looking for a seat where I could sit 
alone. As there was none, I timidly sat down 
by the side of a well-dressed, elderly gendeman, 
who was reading a newspaper. He gave mea 
hasty glance, and resumed his reading. 

At first I felt quite smart in my new home- 
made suit of clothes, but as we rolled along I 
could not suppress a feeling of loneliness us I 
thought how little notice I received from the pas- 








sengers, after having becn but a few moments _ 


before the centre of interestund attraction among 
my comrades. 

Nearly opposite me sat a nicely dressed boy 
about my own age, in company with his father; 
and as I contrasted his nicely fitting clothes with 
my own home-made garments, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction came over mc, and I remember 
thinking, with no pleasant feelings, that Ishould 
not probably create much of a sensation in the 
city, after all. 

After riding about two hours, during which 
time [ had been silently watching my fellow 
travellers, and had noticed every thing that was 
taking plaice around me, the old gentleman at 
my side finished reading his paper. As he fold- 
ed it up and put it into his pocket, he said, very 
pleasantly,— 

“Well, my son, where are you travelling?” 

“Lam going to the city, sir,” answered I, tim- 
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stopped, I pushed the wallet farther up under 
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ldly, picking at the back of the seat in front of 
me. 

“To the city? What are you going to do there? 
Are you going visiting?” 

“No, sir,’ Lanswered, still picking at the back 
of the seat, “Lam going to work there.” | 

“To work! And what kind ef work do you 
think of dving? You are rather small for hard | 
work, I should say.” “| 

Idid not like to have him so inquisitite, for ! 
the well-dressed boy opposite was listening, and 
T was ashamed to have him know that I was to} 
be employed as an errand boy ona salary of two ' 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. The old gen- | 
tleman, however, repeated the question, and as 
did not know how to avoid an answer, [ told j 
him my plans and prospects. He was so kind 
in his manner that in a short time I felt quite at 
ease with him. He left the train, however, at 
the last station before the cars reached the city, 
and bade me “Good-by” and “Good luck,” as he 
rose from his seat. 

T watched him from the window as he stepped 
upon the platform of the station, and saw him 
take a little girl, who scemed to be waiting for 
him, in his arms. After kissing herand placing 
her in a fine-looking carriage, they were driven 
off by a neatly dressed man. 

When the train started I settled back into the 
seat, thinking what a kind father the old gen- 
tleman must be. Just then something dropped 
from the cushion to the floor, I picked it up. 
It wasa longs leather wallet, such as are used by 
business mth. My first impulse was to open it. 
Then I thought, perhaps I better not. So I slyly 
tucked it beneath my jacket. 

As I continued to think about the wallet I felt 
sure that it belonged to the kind old gentleman 
who had just left the car, and that it probably 
contained moncy, as it seemed to be well filled. 

Then the question arose, What shall I do with 
it? Icertainly had no right to keep it, and, in 
fact, my conscience revolted at the thought of 
doing so. Nevertheless I could not help wishing 
that I could have enough of the money it con- 
tained to buy a suit of clothes such as the rich 
boy wore who sat opposite. But then it occurred 
to me that if it contained money the old gentle- 
man would offer a handsome reward for its re- 
covery. So I decided to keep it, at least for a 
few hours. 

How easy it was to yield to any argument, 
which offered an excuse for keeping the wallet 
in my possession; but from the moment I made | 
that decision, my troubles commenced. 

The train arrived at the city station. As it! 
my jacket, and, trembling with conscious suilt, 
left the car and hurried from the depot. Without 
giving a single thonght to the direction I was 
taking I walked rapidly along the street. My 
father’s careful and oft-repeated directions, and, 
in fact, the whole purpose of my journey, were 
forgotten, iu an intense desire to find some place 
where I could see what the wallet contained 
without being noticed. 

With this object in view, I hurried on and on, 
until I had reached a distant part of the city. 
How guilty I felt during that long, rapid walk! 
How many times I felt for the burning treasure, 
to be sure that it was wholly concealed. 

At last I came to a large public park. Into 
this I turned. Crossing it to a distant corner, I 
first looked stealthily around me to see that] 
was not watched, and then sat down on the 
grass, and very slowly and stenlthily drew forth 
the treasure. As I opened it with trembling fin- 
gers, the first thing I beheld was a fifty dollar; 
Dill! My heart stopped beating for an instant. 
Thad never seen se larze a bill before. 

Instinctively I closed the wallet again, and } 











gave another hasty glance around. Then I dis- ; 
covered, to my astonishment, that a man with a 
tall white hat, on which was a narrow black 
weed, stood just outside the iron fence and but 
afew feet away. He was looking over the fence. 
He did not appear to notice me, but at the sight 
of him I was so frightened that [ hastily pushed 
the wallet back to its old place beneath my jack- 
et, and sat perfectly still, not daring to move. 
When I looked again, to my great relief, the man 
was walking leisurely away, I breathed easier. 
When he was some distance away, I again 
opened the wallet and found that it contained 
twenty-three bright, new fifty dollar bills. 

It is impossible to express the amazement I 
felt at this discovery! Eleven hundred and fifty 
dollars! More money a hundred times over 
than I had ever seen before! What should I do 
with it? 

Again I put the pocket-book under my jacket, 
and as I did so I could not have felt more con- 
seience-stricken if I had been guilty of murder. 
And certainly no murderer was ever more star- 
tled at hearing the imaginary voice of his mur- 
dered victim, than I was at hearing a voice be- 
hind me cry out,— 














‘Tyas sure that he was followi ing, dud ex) 


| the stalls. 


} table. 


“Get oath grass, boy!” 

. Looking quickly around, I saw a police officer 
approaching, and I hurriedly snatched my va- | 
lise and ran-as fast as my legs would carry me. | 
pected | 
every instant to feel his hand upon my shoulder. 











: T did not luok behind until I was outside the en- 





closure. Phen [ found, 
fears were groundless. 
Fatizued, and almost faint through nervous- 
wess, I leaned agalust the fron paling that sur- 
rounded the park. Ay I did so, the thonzht for 
the first time siuee I had left the cars came to 
me, hat 2 ten o’cluck L should have been at the 


to my relicf, that my 





store of Wing & Wood, the firm by whom I was , 
T looked at a clock on an ad-' 


to be employed. 
jacent church. Tomy astonishmentit was near- 
ly twelve. 

My position and appearance as I leaned ayainst 
the fence seemed to attract the attention of pass- 
ers-by. So sharply did some of them look at me 
thatI thought the dreadful wallet must be in 
sight, and felt greatly relieved when I found that 
it was not. 

Heart-sick and leg-weary, I walked slowly 
alang the street, without knowing where I was 
going. Happening to pass an eating saloon, the 
clatter of dishes reminded me that it was dinner 
time. I felt hungry, and after a little hesitation, 
concluded to enter the saloon and get my dinner. 


{While cating it I thought that I could decide 


what steps to take next in disposing of the wal- 
let. I did not intend to pay for my dinner out 
of the money in the pocket-book, for 1 had a 
three dollar bil of my own that father had given 
me before leaving home. I went somewhat tim; 
idly into the saloon, and took a seat in one of 
The waiter cume, and [ remember 
that I ordered stewed oysters and cream toast, 
and the articles were soon served, accompanied 
by a check, with forty cents printed upon it, 
which was to%€ paid at the connter. 

Twenty-four hours before, forty: cents would 
have seemed a large sum tome. Now the amount 
appeared very insignificant. I could not help 
thinking how little an impression it would make 
upon only one of the large bills concealed under 
my jacket. 

Just as I was taking my first mouthful, a man 
unceremoniously stepped into the stall and took 
a seat opposite me. I glanced timidly at the 
new comer, and with a sickening feeling of fear 
I neticed that he had on a white hat with a 
black .weed upon it, the same one, | thought 1 
had seen, a short time before, throuzh the iron 
fence at the park. My heart thumped violently 
in my throat, but I struggled to control myself, 
So As not to attract the man’s attention. 

He did not appear to notice my agitation, but 
called the waiter and ordered, in a confident tone, 
“roast turkey and fixings.” 

He then sat for a moment carelessly drum- 
ming with his fingers on the table, aud watched 
me as I stirred my hot oysters, which I contin- 
ued to do, for fear that if I attempted to eat 
them, my shaking hand would betray me. 

At length he said, in a very pleasant voice, 
“Sonny, don’t you know that oysters are very 
hurtful at this season ?” 

“No, sir,” answered I, huskily. . 

“Well,” continued he, in the same mild tone, 
“they are; and cream toast, too, is a very inju- 
rious compound, at any time. Now, with your 











| permission, we will, just set those things one 


side, and both make a dinner off my roast turkey, 
when it comes.” 

I did not dare to decline the invitation, Even 
if I had, no opportunity was allowed me; for as 
the man finished the sentence, he gently removed 





| my oysters and toast to the further corner of the 


He then commenced a pleasant conver- 
sation, which had the effect of making me feel 
quite at case. 

The waiter soon appeared bearing a tray loud- 
ed with an array of smoking dishes, which daz- 
zled my inexperienced eyes, and made my hun- 
gry mouth water. My companion helped ine to 
a liberal supply, and spoke so familiarly of the 
various dishes, that I at once decided him to be 
a gentleman, and well accustomed to such high 
living. We ate heartily, and itcertainly was the 
best dinner [ had ever caten up to that time. 

As we finished he picked up the check to be 
paid. It amounted to $8 50. He looked at it 
and said,— 

“Well, now I suppose I must pay for this.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, humming a 
tune carelessly at the same time. I expected to 
see him draw forth a well-filled wallet. Instead 
of doing so, he suddenly stopped humming, and 
his face assumed a look of astonishment, as 
though he had made an unpleasant discovery. 
Then looking me straight in the eye, he said, in 
a very direct manner,— 

“Sonny, have you got any money?” 

The question came so suddenly, and the ques- 
tioner looked at me so sharply as lic asked it, 

















THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. — 





that for an instant I was quite confused. 
soon managed to stammer forth,— 
“N-no, sir; not much.” 

“L wness you must have enough somewhere 
about you to pay this little bill,” he continued, | 
with sicniticant emphas “Haven't you?” \ 

i 
\ 





se 

“No, sir,’ F answered, still confused; “not 
that belongs to me, rot three dol | 
lars.’” 

“Q well,” he replied, assuming his old, plea 
ant tone, ‘so fur as that yoes, it makes no dil- 
‘ference who it belongs to. T only want to bor- | 
row cnouzh to pay for this dinner, for I find that 
Ihave left my moncy at my office, and shall be | 
able to return you the amount as soon as we can 
go there.’” 

I confess that { fully believed this very plausi- 
ble statement, but I did not wish to touch the 
contents of the large wallet. I felt sure, howev- 
er, that the man knew it was in my posses 
and was afraid that my hesitation would be con- 
strued into guilt. 

So, after a moment’s delay, I drew the wallet 
down from beneath my jacket. Keepiny it un- 
der the edge of the table, I pulled out one of the 
fifty dollar bills, folded the pocket-book up and 
put it back in its hiding place. I was deter- 
mined to show no more of its contents than was 
necessary. 

I then passed the Dill across the table with a 
trembling hand. But my companion declined 
to receive it, telling me, in 9 good-natured voice, 
that he did not desire to handle my money, and 
that I might settle for the dinner myself. This 
Ishrank from doing, but I had gone too fur to 
refuse. So | took the two checks, both amount- 
ing to three dollars and ninety cents, and, walk- 
ing boldly up to the counter, presented them and 
the fifty dollar bill to the saloon keeper. He 
looked at the bill. 

“Have you no smaller bill?” he asked, giving 
a sharp look at me and my companion. 

“No, sir, I have not.” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then count- 
ed out the change without making any other re- 
mark. 

T folded the bills which he passed me as un- 
concemedly as possible, and, hastily cramming 
them into the breast pocket of my jacket, joincd 
my dinner friend, Who was waiting in the dovur- 
ee 
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sion, 








We started down the street, but had not zone 
faty when she suid that I was very careless in car- 
rying money Joose in my pocket, and advised 
me to put the bills [had received from the sa- 
loon keeper into my pocket-book. I hesitated a 
moment, but, acting upon a thought which sud- 
denly struck me, [took out my own little wallet, 
which contained only my solitary three dollar 
bill, and, after stuffing the louse bank notes into 
it, put it back into my jacket pogket again. 

“And now,” said the man, placing my arm in 
his, “we will hurry alonz to my office.” 

And he certainly did hurry—so fast, in fact, 
that Thad to almost run to keep up with him 
After going at this rapid pace for quite a di: 
tance, he suddenly turned to cross the street di- 
rectly into the midst of a jam of vehicles. 

[thought this stranye, but Idid not dare to 
effer any objection. Lelung to his arm until we 
were half way across the street, but was atlength 
obliged to separate from him to escape being 
trampled by the horses which surrounded me. 
Excited drivers yelled at me from every diree- 
tion, and I dodged through an openin 
managed to reach the sidewalk from which we 
had ted. 

During all the excitement I had contrived to 
keep my left arm across my breast, and hold the 
large wallet sccure in its place. It was safely 
beneath my jacket then, but little did I dream 
| that in a very few moments it would be gone! 

I stood for a minute or two looking anxiously 
for my companion among the vehicles, and won- 
dering if he had succeeded in crossing the street, 
when he suddenly darted towards me from the 
midst of the jam, and before I could realize what ; 
he was about, actually took me in his arms, and 
we were again in the middle of the street, he 
dodging the wheels and horses as before. 

I never was more frightened and confused in 
my life. One instant I was crowded against a 
muddy wheel, the next I felt a horse’s nose rub- 
bing across my back, and I struggled and begged 
the man to let me down. 

He did s0, and coolly told me to “cling to his 
coat-tail.” [kept hold of it for an instant, but 
was obliged to let go my hold, and [ lost sight 
of him again. 

Somehow I managed to reach the opposite 
sidewalk, and expected to find my new friend 
waiting for me, but to my surprise, he was not 
to be seen. Instinctively I put my hand to my 
breast; the large wallet was gone! I felt in my 
jacket pocket, and found that my own wallet 
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man had stolen them both while he had me in 
his arms. Then, tuo, for the first time, ] missed 
my little black valise, but remembered that I 
had left it at the cating saloon. 

I felt that it would be useless to attempt, to 
find the man or recover she money, so I hurried 
back in the direction of the restanrant to make 
sure of my little ul its contents before 
they, too, shuuld be lost. 

I found the plaice without much difficulty, but 
just as Twas about to enter, stopped short at 
ithe sight of a police officer in the saloon, whe 
was intently examining a bank-note which the 
nan behind the counter was showing to him. 
The sight filled me with terror, and without 
thinking what I was about, I obeyed my first 
impulse, and started to run. I heard a voice 
from the inside exclaim,— 

“There he is!” 

Then Iheard the rapid tramp of heavy feet, 
and knew that the policeman was pursuing me. 

To escape was the only thought that filled my 
terrified mind, and J increased my speed to the 
utmost. Then I heard him cry out,— 

“Stop thief! Stop thief!’ and, coming at that 
instant to the corner of another street, [ turned 
it, ran violently against a person coming in an 
opposite direction, and fell fainting to the side- 
walk, 

When my senses returned, I was sitting: in an 
apothecury store surrounded by a group of looks 
ers-on, among whom I recognized the genial, 
good-natured countenance of the old gentleman 
whom [had sat beside in the cars in the morn- 
ing. Instinctively I clasped my arms aroun! 
him, imploring him, in a sobbing voice, ‘‘not to 
let them take me, as I had not intended to steal 
his money, but a man had stolen it from me.”” 

“There, there, sonny,” he replied, soothingly, 
“don’t be alarmed; I guess we can’ make j¢ all 
right.” 

The policeman also addressed me ina kind 
voice, and when I had become sufficiently com- 
posed, the old gentleman took me by one han, 
and the police officer by the other, and we went 
back to the saloon together. There tke gentle- 
man briefly stated that he was the president of 
acity bank, and resided in the suburban town, 
at which he had stopped in the morning. The 
bills on the bank had been extensively countee- 
feited, and when he met me in the cars, he was 
returning from the trial and conviction of the 
counterteiters, und all the bank-notes in the large 
wallet were spurious ones, which he had taken 
to destroy. 

He had discovered their loss after he reached 
his home, and had taken the next train for the 
city in search of them, and it was he that Iran 
against on the street corner. 

I then told my story, and told it truly, keeping 
a nothing, and it w believed by them all. 
The saloon keeper agreed to withdraw the com- 
plaint against me if he should be paid back the 
money he had lost in giving me the char 
‘This was a serious difficulty to be overcome, 
I had not a cent left; but the old gentleman 
helped me out of my anxiety by suggesting that 
perhaps my future employers would advance the 
amount, and promised to intercede for me. 

This, of course, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been a dreadful request to make, but 
Thad so firma faith in the old gentleman’s in- 
fluence, that 1 agreed to the proposal without 
hesitati ’ 

So, in company with the police officer, we pro- 
ceeded to the establishment of Messrs. Wing & 
Wood, and they, after hearing the whole case, as 
it was earnestly presented by the old gentleman, 
kindly agreed to advance the money, and it was 
paid to the police officer on the spot. I sincere- 
ly promised that their kindness should always 
stimulate me while in their employ, to work for 
their very best interests, and that promise I al- 
ways remembered. 

And I have always remembered, also, with 
heartfelt gratitude, the fatherly interest in my 
behalf, of the good old gentleman whose wallet 
LT almost stole; and the advice he gave me in his 
parting words on that day has ever since been a 
cardinal rule in my life: “My dear boy,” said 
he, “if you would be an honest, happy, success- 
ful man, always resist the first inclinations to 
do wrong.” 
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A Pretty Home Picturr.—The following 
sounds so much like a fancy sketch, that we 
should think it was one if it had not been drawn 
by a writer so well known and trusted as Mrs. 
E. Oakes Smith. Let us hope there are a good 
many homes in the land as happy as this one, 
and that every one of our little girl readers will 
make as good a housekeeper as the one here cel- 
ebrated: 

“While travelling, a few years since, I was de- 
tained some days in one of our Western cities. 





was gone, also! 
The ‘bitter truth then flashed upon me—the 





My room overlooked a lane or allcy-way, in 
which were several houses occupied by the Uct- 
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ter class of artisans, and I became much intcr- 
ested in one of these, so much, that no sooncr 
did [hear a glad shout from a little voice, than 
[ knew it was meal time, and ‘daddy was coming,’ 
[took up my point of observation in harm- 
Jess and admiring scrutiny of the well-governed 











Ose. 

“on the way in the father raised the rejoicing 
child in his arms, and gave it two or three re 
sounding smacks; another one had crept to the 
door sill, and this was lifted also, and its little 
cheek laid tenderly upon the shoulder, which 
was hunched up to bring it close to that of the 


father. 








“By he wife had brought a bowl of | 
By this time the wife had brought a bowl of | 111 one brave turn aside to wipe his eyes on 


water and a white, coarse towel. Then she took 
the children down, applying also sundry pats; 
now on the shoulders of the little ones, and now 
on the broad, fatherly shoulder; and now the 
chairs were placed at the table, and while the 
hushand gave a Jast rub Of the hard, rough 
hands, he stretched out his neck and kissed the 
pretty, girlish wife, who would be hovering near 
him. 

“They said grace, they dined at the plain, 
wholesome board, and more than once I found 
self wafting them a benediction with tears in 
my eyes. It is so brutish to puss without a word 
of recognition of the great Giver. 

“The husband was a grave man, and the wife a 
lively, cheery woman, neat asa new pin, and very 
chatty. I thought them wonderfully well 
matched, for there was no moroseness in the 
man, nor levity in the woman; and when Sun- 
day came, and the little household, dressed in 
all their finery, baby and all, went out to church, 
it was asight to behold. Theirs was a model 
keeping house so far as it went, and there are 
many in the world like it.” 
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For the Companton. 


ALMA’S STORY, 
Or, Incidents in her Life in the Cherokee 
Country. 
My father was for many years a missionary 
among the Cherokees. I was born in their conn- 
try, and have been accustomed to Indian life 
for nearly fifteen years. 

Sinee T have come back within the bounds of 
civilization, I haye been surprised somewhat at 
the extreme and unqualified opinions of my 
country people concerning the Indian character. 
If they knew as much about the red men as I 
do, they would not be so ready to condemn 
them as without excuse. 

But I only meant to tell some little items of 
interest, some incidents that occurred to me, 
when I began this sketch, and I will not enter 
into any argument, on paper, to prove, what I 
know by experience, that the best type of Indian 
character has qualities every way worthy of re- 
spect. 

My father built a log-house, twenty years 
ago, in sight of one of the forts, and in that 
humble place I was born. A red woman carried. 
me in her arms, and held my little head against 
her bosom when I slept, for my mother was fee- 
ble for nearly a year. She cared for me as she 
would for her own children. 

T remember the little Indian children T used to 
play with, and who then wore rudcly fashioned. 
garments, with shoes and belts of quill work, 
gayly colored. One of them was Langhing Wa- 
ter, and the other Swift-footed,—at least such 
was the meaning of their names. They were 
autiful little creatures, as fond of play! 
with grasses and bits of carthen ware as white 
children arc, and quite as merry about their 
games. 

Swift-footed’s mother was my nurse, and never 
woman could be tenderer, She was a person of 
singular gravity; her check-bones were high, 
but not broad, her brown eye as soft as that of 
agazelle, fine features anda smile that I watched 
for, even before 1 could speak, completed her at- 























tractions. That smile was my reward, but I 
very seldom saw it; Wavanah did not often 
smile. 


{was fifteen when Southern raiders came into 
our quiet village. I think it was in 1862 or ’3; 
Thave forgotten the exact date, having scen so 
much suffering since then. 

At that time my father had a large mission- 
house and church. Sometimes there were two 
hundred Cherokees present to hear the preach- 
ing. The church was a large, plain building, 
with some pretensions to architecture. Our old 
log-house stood at its left, and to the left of the 
log-house was our comfortabic home. 

My mother had been an invalid for a year or 
two when the war broke out, and [ am almost 
thankful to say that before any greatdisturbance 
came to us, she died and was buried in an enclo- 
Sure near the church. 

‘It was a sad sight; five children, I the oldest, 
followed her to the grave. Westood there and 


{on the bare floor, took beds, blankets, even the 
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sang, over her coftin, while the stern-browed red | 
men gathered round,— 


“Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 


Take this new treasure to thy trust.” 
One year after that, surrounded by the horrors ; 


of war, my father took little Minnic in his arms, 
her baby-face white as the snow that laid on the 





grave-yard, and with us children and a few In- 





dians, sang again over another grave. 

There was no coffin to be had, so the little 
creature, just two years old the day she diced, 
was laid down at her mother's feet, and the 
earth covered her out of sight. It is said that 
Indians never weep; it is not truc; I saw more 


fuat sorrowful morning. 

At one time my father’s life was in danger, 
and he was obliged to fly. Raiding parties were 
continually passing our home, and continually 
stripping the house of all it contained in the way 
of food. I often implored them, weeping, to 
spare something for the poor little children, I 
know what it is, myself, to go hungry for twice | 
twenty-four hours, 

While my father was in hiding in a cave that, 
was not half a mile from our house, but of whose | 
location I knew nothing, the weather grew se- 
verely cold. Miss Lincoln, the only mission- 
teacher there, a quaint old maid of forty, who 
had once been very deeply disappointed, and 
now gave her time and talents to teaching in 
the day-school, came over to our house one 
night. I, supposing it was the raiders, threw up 
ny little window, trembling. Miss Lincoln stood 
there in the moonlight, a bundle of blankets and 
shawls. 

“Dear child, do let me in; I haven’t had a 
stick of wood to-day, and I shall perish if I don’t 
get near a fire.” I ran down and opened the 
door, and then I raked the coals. How they 
burned and glowed! and how she, trembling un- 
der her wraps, hovered over them in the wide 
fire-place! 

“How much wood have you left?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

Tshowed her my store; three slender sticks. 
“Just enouzh,” I said, “to boil the kettle with in 
the morning; but I will put one of them on.” 

She would not let me, protesting that she was 
warm cnough, 

Morning came, and sunshine. [ hoarded my 
three sticks, but they only lasted a little after 














breakfast. Colder and colder. grew the say. 
Towards night it clouded up, and the snow be- 





gan to fall. Idragged the children’s beds down 
stairs, split up an old chair for firing, and cov- 
ered them with all the bedding in the house. O, 
how cold it grew! Miss Lincoln and I dared not 
zo to sleep, or could not. I kept a tallow can- 
dle burning. 

Towards five o’clock in the morning, a party 
of raiders came along. They broke open the 
door, tumbled the poor little sleeping children 








little girls’ wee dresses, stockings and shoes, 
leaving the children sobbing in their night- 
gowns. With their spoils the men filled a larze 
wagon and went off, telling us we ought to be 
thankful to escape with our Jivi 

It makes me shiver now, in this warm room 
where Lam writing, to remember that day. We 
had exhausted all the dend branches, all the 
broken furniture—what should we do? Miss 
Lincoln went to the window. 

“The timbers of the old log-house are loose,” 
she said. 

“But how can we move them?" 

“We must do it or freeze,” she replied. “We 
could manage, perhaps, to push one of the logs 
through the window, here, and on to the fire.’” 

Animated with new cou swe went out into | 
the frosty air. Tow we did it Leannot tell; it 
always seemed to me as though the angels helped | 
us. Think of our moving a thick log nearly 
twenty feet long. 

It took us hours, I remember, to raise it to the 
window; then with leveraye, it was easicr to get 
it on the fire. 

It burnt s iy, but gave heat enough to 
warm our chilled limbs. I had wrapped the 
children in every thing I could find, old great 
coats, fur hats sins, till we all looked like 
a party of Esquimaux. All night we were 
obliged to watch the stick that it mizht not com- 
municate fire tothe house. Miss Lincoln and 1 
laid down on the hearth, and the good Spirit al- 
ways waked us at the proper time. 

‘This was after the raiders had carried off our 
axes and all the tools they could find. 

At another time, driven by the cold, three In- 
dia Is and myself, with Miss Lincoln, hunted 
up our old ox-teamn, yoked them, drove them to 
the woods, cut down two trees, with an axe we 
































had contrived to borrow from the fort, hitched 
them with the ox-chain, drove them home in tri- 
umph, cut them up, and thenecforth our stffer- 








ings from cold were at an end. The wood lasted 
till May. 


That was the way we had to do in the Chero- | 
T have other } 


kee country, during the late war, 
incidents to tell you, some time. 


———- +8 - 


GOOD COUNSEL. 
A RUYME SIX HUNDRED YEARR OLD. 


Guard, my child, thy tongue, 

‘That it speak no wrong: 

Let no evil word pass o'er It; . 
Sct the watch of truth before it, , 
That it do no wrong. 

Guard, my cbild, thy tongue. 


Guard, my ohiid, thine eyes; 
Prying ix not wise; 

Let them look on what fe right; 
From all evil turn thelr sight; 
Prying is not wise, 

Guard, my child, thine eyes! 


Guard, my child, thine ear! 
Wicked words will sear; 

Let no evil words come in 
That may cause the soul to ain, 
Wicked words will sear. 
Guard, my child, thine ear! 


Ear, and eye, and tongue, 
Guard while thou art young; 
For, alas! these busy three 
Can unruly members be. 
Guard while thon art young, 
Ears, and eyes, and tongue! 





———_+—_—. 
For the Com 
IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
In Five Cuaprens.—Cuar. TEL. 
At the close of the second chapterof our sto- 


union, 


l ry, we left the doctor and the Italian just as they 


had left their negro entertainers for the previous 
night, and were rowing their canoe up the broad 
river Cayapas. 

They soon passed an Indian village, and the 
Italian wished to stay in order to study the man- 
ners and customs of this interesting people, but 
his companion deemed it most prudent to avoid 
their notice for the present. 

On their return they could visit the Indians at 
leisure. Soon they met canoes; some going 
down the river, others fishing, but the oceu- 
pants took little notice of them, and seemed to 
prove that the danger apprehended was all im- 
aginary 

They now proposed to leave the canoe in 
charge at some village, and venture openly into 
the mountains, but objections presented them- 
selves to this cow There was the package of 
implements, which they misht indced pretend 
were the professional instruments of the natu- 
» but the gold—how was this to be carried 
in any quantity without attracting obser- 
vation. 

It was therefore decided to hide the boat in 
some nook and keep clear of the inhabited 
places. On the left bank, the hills appeared 
higher and stecper than the other, and this, 
therefore, should be the side on which they would 
land. ’ 

They now met the current of the river, and 
were in fresh water, as was indicated by their 
slow progress and the absence of manroves. 

The doctor wus fired with fresh ardor as he 
advanced tow:ards his supposed mine of wealth, 
and his hands already itehed at the prospect of 
shovelling the vold out of its rocky basin, 

At noon they Janded and dined on the provi- 
sions they had brought with them, During the 
afternoon they passed several Indian villages, 
but towards night, when the various sounds of 
birds and beasts from the jungle caused them to 
wish that this night, at least, might be spent in! 
some human habitation, not a honse w 
discovered. 

The stream, also, was so full of rocks and 
| snags, that navization was no longer safe in the 
twilizht, and they were therefore,compelled to 
land in the forest and spend the nicht on the 
warm moss, with their euns by their side. Luck- 
it did not rain, and in spite of the noises 
about them, they slept soundly till morning. A 
council of war was now held. In the neighbor- 
hood where they had hivouacked was a conven- 
ient spot for hiding the canoc. It had slso the 
advantage of being easily found, as here a small 
stream flowed down from the mountains. 

They therefore agreed upon this as their start- 
ing-point, and having -cooked their chocolate, 
and breakfasted, they set off in good spirits and 
with the feeling of perfect secur with their 
packaxes, of no slizht weight, on “their shoul- 
ders. 

It was, however, no ¢a: 

yay through the luxu 














































matter to make their 
i nt vegetation, all of 
h seemed well provided with thorns. Some- 
tines their path was obstructed by a fallen tree, 
through which they had to cut their way. 

It now began to rain, but indeed the bashes 
were before so covered with rain«trops that the 
travelicrs were already wet through. They con- 
tinued to follow the little water-course, though 






as to bey 
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it often took them through swampy ground. 
But as they ascended it became more rocky and 
steep, and long before noon, fully exhansted by 
the unusual exertion, they sank down to rest 
upon a broad rock near which a spring gushed 
forth. 

Scarcely able to wait to recruit their strength 
with food, they began to examine the ground 
for traces of gold. While Torquato washed at 
the spring, the Frenchman probed with his knife 
between the rocks, but nota grain of the precious 
metal could be discovered, though the black sand. 
in Which it is often found was plentiful. 

At last they gave up the scarch and followed 
onc of the branches of the stream. higher up inte 
the mountains. 

There was plenty of game in thejungle. Pavae, 
a small kind of turkey, were abundant. Apes 
also were numerous, but according to their no- 
tions, not fit to eat. This morning the doctor 
shot one of a herd of Tatabras, a specics of wild 
hog, which gave them meat for so long as it 
would keep. 

They had now no fear of the forest, for not a 
single snake had they seen, and the leggings 
were discarded as uscless, and not a trace of a 
tiger. 

In an adjoining valley, the upper part of which 
was covered with gigantic trees, Biznarris, Ken- 
des, Robles, &c., and twelve different varictics of 
Palm, so closely as to exclude the light, they 
found nbundance of quartz rock, and the doctor 
declared that they would find sold “liere or no- 
where.” ‘ 

Hercthen they agreed to erect their habitation. 
With great diMleulty, for the bark is like stone, 
they felled two palms, the trunks of which fur- 
nished the beams, and the leaves the roofof their 
house. The leaves also made a comfortable bed, 
and with some they constructed a fire-roof, to 
place over their fire when it rained. 

By night their habitation was ready, and they 
rested luxuriously, the darkness being illumi- 
nated by innumerable splendid fire-flies, which 
congregated near them, attracted by the fire. 

The next day the gold-seekiny began in earn- 
est. First the sand or gravel was washed, but 
withont result. Then they dag a hire, square 
hole in the ground, as the doctor kuew from 
his California experience that the gold mostly 
lies under the soil on the surface of the rock. At 
noon it began to rain, and the water collected in 
the pits, and had to be drawn ont, butin spite of 
this they continued to dig till they were over- 
taken by the night. 

The following day they continued their labors,” 
and one minute grain, whieh the doctor found in 
the pan, filled them with new zeal. But their 
hole was soon worked out, and they must try 
another locality. 

At nizht, as they lay on their palm-leaf conch,’ 
the Italian reflected that four weeks of such 
strenuous exertion in the pliins would provide 
them with a cocoa-plantation, of which the profit 
was sure, But the sanguine Frenchman assured. 
him that when they had found the nest, they. 
would carn more in an hour than from a cocoa- 
ion in a year. 

The next day, however, the same success. A 
few grains of gold, indecd, they picked up, but 
scarce worth the trouble of pocketing. The fifth 
day was Sunday, and neee: y inide it a day of 
rest. 

They shot, however, aParrchi, a bird vith flesh 
as tender as a Pheasant; a delicate Scyno and 
two Pavas. 

This weck they tried another place—with Jike 
j result. Three weeks they toiled like slaves; their 
telothes began to rot with the constant damp, 
| their guns were covered with rast and the Italian 
had long despaired of finding gold. 

They comd not remain much longer, that was 
certain. They had chocolate left for four days, 
their powder might last them a week, but worst 
of ail, the salt began to fail, turned into 
brine hy the damp. 

But the doctor insisted on making onc more 
mtrempt before they gaveit up. They had tried 
every likely place except the spot on which their 
rancho stood. Here an old bed of the brook 
seemed to afford such a good prospcet of success 
that they wondered it had not attracted their at- 
tention before. If this failed them they would 
return to the nezrocs and purchase cnongh gold 
to avoid the ridicule of their friends in Esmerel- 
das. 

For two days they tabored in vain in this little 
basin, where gold would surely be found if any- 
where. The doctor had made his last washing, 
and had resizned himself to his fate, when. he 
was startled by the falling of some stones from 
the rock above, and looking up, he perceived 
the head of an Indian, who was watching them. 

He called to Torqnato, who sprang back at 
once to the rancho for his gnn, but the Indian 
as instantly disappeared. The young, hot-blood- 
ed Italian soon scrambled to the top of the rock, 
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but found only the fresh footprints in the gravel. 
He followed them to the edge of the jungle. 
There the brush and Icaves were parted, show- 
ing where the Indian had entered. 

Without hesitation the Italian plunged into 
the thicket, and pushed his way as rapidly as 
branches, thorns and the dense foliage would al- 
low. Every few moments he stopped to listen. 
The cracking of branches was distinctly heard, 
and he followed on, with the desperate determi- 
nation of capturing or of killing the native—for 
he felt assured that if the Jatter escaped, the 
whole tribe would soon bein pursuit of his com- 
panion and himsclf. 

On went pursuer and pursued. But soon the 
Italian noticed that the jungle was nearly si- 
lent. Nothing but the hum of the forest and 
the sighing of the wind reached his ear. 

Had the Indian stopped to attack him? Or 
had he found companions, and was waiting for 
his approach. Or perhaps he had climbed a 
tree, so as to hide and escape pursuit. 

The young man paused. He did not care to 
be taken at disadvantage. Neither did he care 
to dic just then by a poisoned arrow, and left in 
the woods to be eaten by wild animals. He 
called for his comrade. No answer. Should he 
press on. He looked this way and that, tried to 
pierce the dense folinze to sec whether danger 
was before him—but in vain. 

Just then an arrow struck a tree at his side. 
It seemed to come from some peint above him. 
He raised his gun in the direction frem whence 
the weapon came, and tried to push aside the fo- 
linge. 

No dusky form of native, or of any thing else 
but green leaves and branches, could be seen. 

Again the whir of an arrow fell upon his car. 
The deadly weapon passed him and struck the 
ground just at his back, with such force as to be 
almost buried from sight. 

The situation was getting uncomfortable. If 
ho could have seen the enemy his courage would 
not have wavered, but to be taken at disadvan- | 
tage, and shot at like a defenccless animal, was 
more trying to his bravery than he would have 
belicved. 

He stvod still a moment. His heart was beat- 
ing wildly, and his thoughts were not by any 
means so ceol and collected as he coukl have 
wished. Should he retreat? If he did, his mov 
ments would show the enemy where he was, 
and he would surely be pierced by one of those 
fearful arrows. If he remained where he was it 
seemed almost as unsafe. The native or na- 
tives, mizht chance to hit him, for his position 
was evidently known, 

As he hesitated, the voice of the doctor came 
clear and distinct through the jar 

“Torquato, Torquato! Where is your hot 
blood carrying you? Come back, come back.” 

This reassured the Italian. Knowing that his 
companion was near, and could soon come to his 
resene, he discharged his gun in the direction 
the arrows had come, and then beat a most un- 
gallant and hasty retreat. 

Another arrow whizzed after him. He es- 
eaped unhurt, but with a creeping feeling in 
his skin, as though the poison of the next dis- 
charge was likely to (lo its fatal work. With 
presence of mind enough to keep his gun in his 
grasp, he rushed through the thick jungle, and 
in a few moments, with his face, hands and 
clothes in a most forlorn condition, reached the 
open space near the rock*that sheltered the hut. 

Ilere he breathed more frecly. He was brave 
enough to fight an open enemy, but his nerves 
were not equal to Indian skirmishing. The doc- 
tor’s voice was now heard. and in a moment 
more the Frenchman made his appearance from 
the jungle. ’ 

“Well,” said the Italian, “the rascals are on our 
Kk. The sooner we leave this place the surer 
we shall be of 9 Christian burial.” 


























(To be continued.) 
SS eS 
TOW THE. CUD-CHEWERS FEED. 

The Western Farmer remarks on the curious | 
difference in the way the ruminant and non-ru- 
minant animals take their food. Few of our 
readers, we presume, have thought of it or its 
possible design. 

“Ruminating animals gather their food rapid- 
ly, give it a few cuts with the teeth and swallow 
it. It goes to an inferior receptacle, where it is 
moistened; this is very essential if it be dry ha 
When the animal has filled himself, he masti- 
cates the food thus stowed away in his stomach, 
raising it cud by cud. When a portion is com- 
pletely masticated, it passes to another recepta- 
cle, and the process of digestion goes on. Thus 
an ox left to himsel, will raise and masticate all 
his food thus stowed away in his stomach. If 
he be pushed and worked hard, and docs not 
have time to mastiente, he falls off in flesh, his 
health is poor, his digestigh incomplete. 

















“The horse, on the contrary, however much 
in a’ hurry he may be, must masticate cach 
mouthful before he swallows it. A hungry ox, 
let into a meadow, will fill himself in twenty 
minutes, while a horse would want at least an 
hour and twenty minutes to tnke the same quan- 
tity of grass. 

“The ox, deer, shcep, goat, chamois and rab- 
! bit, being the natural prey of ferocious beasts, 
are endowed with the extra stomach in which 
hastily to stow away the food without mastica- 
| tion, This may, perhaps, be regarded as a wise 
provision of nature, enabling them to sally forth 
where the food is plenty, and in a short time 
fill themselves and retire to a place of safety to 
ruminate their food at their leisure.” 





WRITTEN WORDS. 


Little birds in little cages 
Sing when summer birds are fled; 
Little words on little pages 
Speak when whispered words are dead. 


In their cages what a treasure, 
Often seem tho little birds! 
On their 


ex too what pleasure 
Often 


lows from written words! 
Family Circle. 





For the Companion. 
DEBBY’'S LETTERS, 


Dear Cousin NEL,—It is ‘all settled, and I 
am really going to Washington. Uncle John is 
re-elected to Congress, and he promised me I 
should go with Cousin Anna and stay as long as 
L liked. , 

I’m just about half wild thinking of it, and 
only wish I was a little older, But Iam only 
fifteen, and so small at that! People will call 
mea little girl. Papa always says, “Little girl, 
do this, or that,”’ andd don’t like to tell him not 
to. 


Tam having a black silk suit made out of mam- 
ma’s old onc, but it is such nice material that it 
will be quite as good as new for me. Isn't it 
Incky that a pair of gold bracelets and a set of 
pearls were among my Christmas presents? 
‘They will be the very thing to wear there. 

AN my girl friends eavy me. Half a hundred 
have asked for letters already. I have promised 
to write to one of them very full and minute de- 
scriptions of every thing, and she is to pass the 
letter round. What a buzz it will make, to be 
sure! 

LThave been shopping, and with my limited 
means think I have done very well indeed. I 
bought a dress-hat and a common one, three 
pairs of nice gloves, to wear with three different 
colored dresses, a dozen fine handkerchiefs, and 
six sets of collars and cuffs. Itseems tome they, 
will last me all my lifetime. 

Tam just as happy as Tean be, though Aunt 
Nancy will keep pouring cold water on all my 
plensant anticipations. 

“We mustn't never ‘low our expectations to 
run so high,” she says; “ ’cause there s nothing 
whole or perfect in this world. Now, may be, 
you won’t have a bit of a good time, (you can 
see her turning tho heel of her ‘hundred and 
‘leventh’ pair of yarn socks.) May be 't ll rain, 
or you'll be sick, or somethin’. Don’t d’leeve 
yow'll like your Uncle Julin’s second wife, cither. 
Cdon't; she’s an awful stuck up piece. She can 
speak French and Lating, and I've never no fan- 
cy for women folks that know so much.” 

Poor, narrow-minded Aunt Nancy! Although 
she enjoys my piano as well as the rest, I won- 
der if she remembers how long she fought against 
father’s ectting it for me, 

Well, here [am almost at the end of my pa- 
Tam very conscientious about my letters, 
y for me, can always find enou ;h 
to fill them with. 

You remember pretty Sabrina Woodruff, who 
ran away from home and almost broke her moth- 
er’s heart. She came back last week, having 
been gone two years. You can’t think how fad- 
ed she is, and how broken. I belicve I never 
would dare to marry without the consent of my 
parents, Her husband proved worthless, and 
she and her little girl are at the old farm. 














Dear Cousin Net,—My lastavas from Wood- 
stock. You sce this letter is dated Washington. 
We arrived yesterday, and I sit down at my first 
leisure moment to tell you about it. 

After we left Baltimore, it did seem as if 
Washington never would come in sight. We 
stopped a long time at the Relay House. Do 
you know I had always pictured a superb kind 
of building, with every thing in style about it; 
but it is, alter all, but a common sort of wooden 
house, with a verand.h running round it, and 
when we were there the space was filled with 
baggage and negroes, and every thing was ordi- 
nary and every day like. 

How impatiently I waited to catch the first 
glimpse of the Capitol! At last I saw it, gilded 
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with the rays of the setting sun, a temple of 
beauty, white as the light and fairas the day; 
its pillars, its sculpture, its myriad windows, its 
crowning statuc, made mc se enthusiastic, that 
even Cousin Anna said, “Hush, they will think 
we came from the country.’” 





After that, the usual vociferations and wait- | 


ing for bageage, and we were on the world-re- 
nowned avenue, and bowling along towards 
new home. 

Uncle John never goes to hotels, if he can 
help it. Having made all the arrangements, we 
were set down in front of a handsome furnished 
house, and felt as if we were entering home. 
For a few moments the place seemed swarming 
with black people. There was Jake, the pgrter; 
Nixy, the girl who is to wait upon us; Hannah, 
the chambermaid; Eph, the errand boy; and 
aunty—I don’t know her name—the cook, 

I am enjoying every thing, notwithstanding 
the grim remembrance of Aunt Nancy’s melan- 
choly foreboding The weather is almost like 
spring, the sun shining delightfully; every body 
looks happy, and it is pleasure enough jnst to 
sit at the window and see the grand equipages 
go dashing by. That of the British Minister 
passes every dar, the servants in livery, of 
course, and the ladies very plainly dressed. 

T have been on Pennsylvania Avenue. Itis a 
sight to sce on abrizht day. Senators, Gener- 
als, officers of the cabinet, the President himself, 
very good-looking, but small. Isat next to Vice- 
President Colfax, going down in the cars, yester- 
day. He has one of the best faces I ever saw. 
Right opposite was Mr. Bontwell, and to crown 
this trio of distinguished personages, Senator 
Sumner, like a grim, elderly Apollo, sat towering 
above them all in the comer. 

Aunt Naney says, in a letter just received, that 
poor Sabrina’s little child is dead. 
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Dear Covaix Nev,—Well, I am fairly on 
the tide. Cousin Anna and myself have worn 
our best silk dresses and our Honiton laces, at 
Mrs. Grant's first reeeption. 

It was very crowded and ef course exceeding: 
ly distingue, We had not only a good opportu 
nity to see Mrs, Grant and some of the leading 
ladies of Washington, but could go through 
most of the lower part of the White House, 

The East room is, no doubt, very grand, but 
it did not impress me as particularly splendid. 
T suppose becanse it » and every thing 
is in set, state order. more like some 
grand Masonic Hall, to me, at first sizht, but on 
going round and taking closer notice of the fur- 
niture, the fine silk reps, h damask curtains, 
and elaborately worked » T saw 
what lavish expenditure had been made to n 
the place worthy of both President and people. 

And now you will ask me how I like Mrs, 
Grant. ‘ 

I looked at her, unseen, for a long while, no- 
ticed the courtesy with which she received, and 
felt my hand ache in sympathy with the con- 
stant grasping, if not shaking of hers. I really 
cannot tell you that the wife of the President is 
beantiful, or even pretty. But there is a sweet, 
good motherliness in her face, that will wear 
better in the long run than beauty. She looks 
very much like her father, with whom T con- 
versed for a few moments as I sat beside him on 
the sofa. She is quite short, dresses well, is po- 
lite, and seems to put more heart into her recep- 
tions than I think most women would. 

No loner ago than yesterday, [attended the 
receptions of Mrs. Colfax and Mrs. Fish. Mrs. 
Colfax TL have met. twice before, at the pleasant 
reunions of Ion. H. King, and she is just one of 
the sweetest women you ever saw. Quite near, 
she is pretty; to me, has fine eyes, a smile almost 
as swect as her husband's, 2 gentle voice, a kind 
manner, and pleases everybody, 

Mrs. Fish is the leader of fashion, here, and is 
very accomplished. She certainly dresses beau- 
tifully, and, [ am told, ean speak several lan- 
guages with fluency. The different foreign min- 
isters and their wives like to visit her, and one 
always sees a sprinkling of them there. 

It is late in the evenin nd [am quite tired, 
orelse [ would tell you more. Aunt Nancy, who 
is, as you know, my bete noir, has written me 
again, and she snid she had just come from poor 
Sabrina’s funcral. Alas, what n sad career! 
Beautiful and wilful at cightcen, believing in one 
“whom her parents could not trust; undutiful, 
disappointed, deceived, dead. 

Good-nizht, dear cousin, 
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FUNERAL OF A BEE, 


A correspondent of the Glaszow Ierald trans- 
mits the following: “On Sunday morning last 1 
had the pleasure of witnessing 4 most interest- 
ing ceremony, which I desire to record for the 
benefit of your readers. “While walking near 
Falkirk, we observed two bees issuing from one 
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of the hives, bearing with them the defunct body 
of a comrade, with which they flew for a dis- 
tance of twelve yards. We followed them close- 
ly, and noted the care with which they selected a 
convenient hole at the side of the gravel walk— 
the tenderness with which they committed the 
body, head downwards, to the carth—and the so- 
licimde with which they afterwards pushed 
{nyainst it two little stones, doubtless ‘in memo- 
triam.’ Their task being ended, they paused for 
| about a moment, perhaps to drop over the grave 
lof their friend a sympathizing tear, and then 
they flew away to their hive.” 











soe 
THE NEW 8PANISH KING. 


* The Spaniards have anew King, who is meant 
to be the first sovercizn of a new dynasty in 
Spain. Whether he wiil found a dynasty is a 
| point that will be determined by the events of 
‘ the future. 

This new sovereign is Amadeo, commonly 
called Amadeus, second son of Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy. 

He was born on the 30th of May, 1845, his 
mother being a daughter of an Austrian Prince, 
Ferdinand III, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
was married to Victor Emanuel IT, when he was 
only heir-apparent to the King of Sardinia. 
Thus the Spanish sovercign is in his twenty- 
| sixth year, the very flower of youthful manhood. 

His full name is Amadeus Ferdinand Maria, 
and he bore the title of Duke of Aosta. He mar- 
ried, in 1867, the Princess Maria, daughter of 
Prince Charles Emanuel. A son born of this 
union is now heir-apparent to the Spanish 
throne. This boy Prince is not quite two years 
old, and so can have no idea of his position,— 
and whatever he may prefer in the future, would 
now rather have a whip or a whistle than all the 
thrones in the world. 

The Spaniards overthrew their late monarch, 
| Isabella IL, in the autumn of 1868. She was the 
| last of the Spanish Bourbon sovereigns, the Bour- 
bon dynasty having ruled over Spain ever since 
November, 1700, the last year of the seventeenth 





























century. She was, too, the last of the Bourbons 
who sat on a throne, the French Bourbons and 
the an Bourbons having been previously 


dethroned. 

For more than two years the Spaniards tried 
togetaking. Their throne was offered to sev- 
eral persons, but in vain. One person accepted 
it, but did not get it, after all. That was Prince 
Leopold, of Hohenzollern, whose acceptance of 
the offer made him, was one of the occasions of 
the war between France and Germany. 

Toward the close of 1870, the Spanish Cortes, 
or Con s, made ‘choice of Prince Amadeu: 
and that gentleman accepted the place to which 
he had been chosen, 

The vote in the Cortes was not unanimous, 
but a majority of all the members, and more, 
supported the election of the Italian Prince. 
‘There are 345 memb of whom 198 voted for 
him, or just 20 more than the number necessary 
to elect him; for though only 811 voted, it was 
required that at least 173 should support him, 
that being the smallest number that could con- 
stitnte © majority of the entire Cortes. 

The other votes were given for the Duke of 
Montpensicr, for the Duke of Victory, (Esparte- 
ro,) and for a number of other persons. Twen- 
‘ty-seven members voted for a repub’ 

A commission of twenty-five members was 
sent to Italy, te inform the Prince of his clec- 
tion. Ie went to Spain, and entered Madrid on 
the 2d of January, 1871. He has taken the oath 
of office, and is now ‘King of the Spains,’’—for 
there never yet was any such personage on cartl 
as the King of Spain, though it is common 
enough to hear such a personage mentioned. | 

Will King Amadeus keep his place? He may, 
but the task of keeping it will prove a difficult 
j one. He is opposed by Cartists, by Isabellans, 
| and by the supporters of the Duke of Montpen- 
; sier; and by the Republicans. So he has a hard 
time before him. But he is a man of sense, tact 
and judgment, far beyond what might have 
been expected from one of his years; and he 
strives to do his duty, and to show that he does 
| Not regard his post as a mere place, for holding 
which he is paid. 

This is having a good effect on the Spaniards, 
and he may become a popular and powerful 
monareh. For the sake of Spain, which necds 
quict and 2 good government, Ict us hope he may 
prove successful. 

= gg 
THACKERAY'S PICTURES. 

The ability to sketch a landscape or a human 
face, or put a scene or an idea in pictured form 
‘on papcr is ono of the most gratifying of all ac- 
complishments, and one which every one could 
find frequent and delightful use for. Tha Legiz 
lature of Massachusetts last year bore witness to 
the iniportance of this art by making it a lav 
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that drawing should be tanght in the common 
schools. The eminent author, Wm. M. Thacke- 
ray, was skilfal with his pencil as well as his 
pen, and his cousin says of him, in a recent Eng- 
lish magazine: 


Thackeray’s mother told my own mother that 
when her son thouzht of being a painter he used 
to lie awake for hours coyeciving pictures—he 
could conceive, but he cdhid not execute, he 
sal The exccutive brilliancy of his literary 
works, the extreme elaboration and finish one 
recognizes therein, he seemed to achieve with 
less trouble than would havo been necessary in 
the pictorial department. But when he found 
that his pen would not serve him well, he in- 
formed me that he was in the habit of sketching 
those little illustrations which we find in h 








books. “They are a great relief to my mind,” 
he said; “1 can always do tlrem.”” 
8 
“MOTHER.” 


The word first formed by the lips of helpless 
infancy is often also the last breathed from those 
of the dying. The soul, which comes fresh- 
winged from God to its first earthly friend, thinks 
Jast of her before returning to Him who gave it. 

Beneath a Southern sun a fierce battle was 
raging. Side by side two brothers fought brave- 
ly. Suddenly a bursting shell scattered its mes- 
sages of death around. One of the brothers was 
carried to the hospital, alive and conscious, but 
terribly and fatally injured. As he felt his 
strength fast ebbing away, he signed to a chap- 
lain standing near, and said,— 

“I won’t trouble you to write for me, you have 
so much to do. Will you tell Henry to take 
good care of mother ?”” 

The chaplain hesitated. How should he tell 
thedying man that the same swift messenger 
had come to both, and his brother now lay dead 
on the battle-ficld? His looks told the fact all 
too plainly to the anxious questioner. In a voice 
full of anguish he cried,— 

“Is Henry dead? O, he is dead, too! Who 
will take care of mother? She is a widow, and 
we were her all. We wanted to do something for 
onr country, and though she could not bear to 
part with us, we came. Now who will take care 
of her?” 

As the chaplain turned aside to hide his emo- 
tion, the dying Christian soldier recovered the 
faith, which for 1 moment had seemed to waver. 
With joyful voice and upturned glance of perfect 
trust, he exclaimed, ‘‘God will take care of 
mother,” and instantly expired. Ah, thought 
the chaplain, there isa reality in thesong, “Who 
will Cure for Mother, now?” 

The same chaplain stood by the couch of a sol- 
dier dying of malignant typhcid fever. Gently 
lifting the damp locks from a high and noble 
forehead, already chilled by the icy hand of 
death, he thought he heard a faint whisper. 
Gentle as was his touch, it was felt by the dying 
man, who had been lying with closed eyes in a 
deep stupor. Bending low to catch the words, 
he heard only, “Mother! mother!” from lips 
which the next moment were forever sealed. 

— et 
AN EASTERN TERRITORY. 


We have already placed before our readers a 
number of facts calculated to show what is a 
Territory in the American technical sense of the 
word. 

All the Territories of which we wrote in the ar- 
ticle referred to, are parts of our Western domin- 
ion. It was impossible that it should be other- 
wise, for no such thing as an Eastern Territory 
has existed for a long time. 

The last Territory known in the Eastern part 
of the Republic, or Union, was that of Florida, 
—and Florida has been a State ever since the 
year 1845, or thereabouts, But now we have an 
Fastern Territory to spenk of, and quite an in- 
teresting Territory, too,—being, in fact, a Terri- 
tory made out of that District of Columbia in 
which the capital of the nation stands, and where 
that capital has stood for more than seventy 
years,—a long time for any thing to endure in 
this country. 

Abill has gone through Congress to convert 
the District of Columbia into a Territory,—and 
itis said the President will sign the bill at once. 

According to the provisions of the bill, the 
new Territory will have a Governor, who will be 
appointed by the President of the United States, 
and be confirmed by the Senate. He must be a 
resilent of the District, (or Territory,) and have 
Tesided there at least a year. 

The Territory will have a Legislature, and we 
suppose it will be allowed adeleyate in the Unit- 
ed States House of Representatives, whose chicf 
business it will he to look after its local affairs 
asconnected with congressional action. 

This change wiil not confer any large amount 
of power on the Columbians, asewe may call 
them; nor will they, like the inhabitants of other 
Territories, be growing into the condition of a 
State. Th: District 6f Columbia never find a 














large area of land, and the Territory of Colum- 
bia will be smaller than the District was for 


many years. 

The District of Columbia came into existence 
as the result of one of those political bargains of 
which so many have been made by parties in 
America. The capital of the nation was a trav- 
elling capital for the twenty-four years that fol- 
lowed the Declaration of Independence — for 
sometimes it was at Philadelphia, and at others 
at New York; and than at Annapolis, or Tren- 
ton, or Princeton. 

In 1790, it was provided that, on the 1st of 
November, 1800, district of territory on the 
rivor Potomac shall be taken for the capital of 
the country,—and that the city thus to be made 
to grow out of what may he called swamps, and 
low lands, should be the permanent metropolis 
of the United States. 

The territory thus taken consisted of one hun- 
dred square miles, of which Maryland contribut- 
ed sixty miles, and Virginia forty miles. <All 
this territory, ten miles by ten miles, was form- 
ally ceded to the United States. 

This arrangement was effected for the benefit 
of the South, and it was the price paid by the 
North for Southern votes in aid of a financial 
scheme in the success of which the North was 
deeply interested. 

The bargain was duly fulfilled. Washington, 
in the District of Columbia,—as the ceeded tervi- 
tory was called,—became the capital of the 
Amcrican nation in 1800, and has remained so 
till now, all efforts to change the arrangement 
made in 1790 having failed. 

In 1846 the territory that Virginia had ecded 
to the United States was given back to her, and 
for a quarter of a century the District of Colum- 
bia has consisted of only three-fifths of its ori 
nal size, and of only old Maryland territory,— 
and such is the new Territory of Columbia, 
which cannot aspire to become a State. 

See 
TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 

Queer as it may seem, our advice is not to lay 
itontatall. That is, not in the usual fashion 
of funny little beds cut into fanciful shapes— 
hearts and rounds, like gigantic seed cakes. 

Leave all that to those wealthy people who 
keep a gardener, and prefer the stiff and prim to 
the simple and natural. 

If you wish to lay out the little patch you call 
your flower garden, pause and consider what you 
expect from it. If you want cut flowers, and are 
not particular as to the shape of the garden, set 
all the plants in rows thickly together, only 
leaving sufficient space between them for con- 
yenient walks. 

If you prefer a show, and are not anxious to 
cut a great many flowers, sect the plants about 
in groups or clumps, according to your fancy. 
Set the tall ones in the middle, and the low ones 
on theoutside. Tomakethemeven more sho 
Isave wide bare spaces, or spaces covered with 
low running vines, By this means your t: 
ors can stand ata proper distance to view your 
work. As noone attempts to stand too near a 
fine picture, so he should have room to view the 
garden picture at a proper distance. 

A better way than cither of these is, to cut out 
of the grassy patch or lawn before the house, 
rings, diamonds, squares, or other patterns, and 
fill them thickly with flowering plants. The 
contrast between your brilliant flowers and the 
wide spreading grass will be very fine. 

2 ey 
A POLITE HORSE. 

We must certainly judge that politeness is in- 
creasing in the world, when we find that even 
horses are setting us a goodexample. A corres- 
pondent writes: 7 

“Going one day to a worthy deacon’s for din- 
ner, [ went with him to the stable to provide for 
the wants of my horse, which, as I consider, is as 
much entitled to his dinner as Iam mysclif. Be- 
fore installing my steed, the deacon turned out 
a pair of sprightly ponies, and told me to watch 
their performance. 

“In the yard was a well, the bucket of which 
was hanging dn an old-fashioned sweep. Onc 
of the ponies led the way to this well, and reach- 
ing up to the pole, brought it down with his 
teeth. Dipping up a pail of water ho sct iton a 
shelf inside the well-carb, and then waited till 
his mate had drunk before helping himself. 
Sometimes he would even draw two bnekets for 
her in this wonderfully gallant manner. What 
man can be rude, when brutes are £0 polite?” 

ge 
GRACE AGUILAL. 

The gentle author of “Home Influence’’ was as 
lovely in her death as in her life and works. 

It is reported of Grace Aguilar, that for some 
time prior to her decease sho Idst the power of 
speech; bit having learned to use her fingers in 





















the manner of the deaf and dumb, almost the 
Inst time they moved was to spell upon them 
the sentence, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” 





o: 
THE COLDEST BATH. 


Boys don’t aleays “come out ahead” in per- 
forming college tricks. Here is a good story of 
Jim Bradshaw's shower-bath that beats the 
“Turkish,” and nearly every other kind: 


When we were in Adams Colleze, the Presi- 
dent, who was a rivzid disciplinarian, insisted! 
thatevery student should be in the chapel on | 
the ringing of the bell, at six o'clock, winter and 
summer. It was not so hard to do this in the 
summer, but in winter it was an affliction to 
rise from a warm bed and plod through the 
snow, as they olten had to do, to attend morn- 
ing prayers. 

Tt occurred to Jim Bradshaw, after a jolly even- 
ine spent with some students, that he would 
freeze up the bell, ‘For,’ he argued, as he 
muddled over the matter, “if there’s no bell, 
there'll be no ring, and consequently—I'll freeze 
it up.” 

It was a bitter cold night, and he thought that 
if he could only set the bell and fill it with wa- 
ter, it would freeze as hard as marble before 
morning. 

His room was near the belfry, so he arose, and, 
without dressing himself, seized a bucket of wa- 
ter standing in his room, and started for the 
stairway, To raise the bell, so that it stood up- 
right like a tumbler, and tie the rope to a bal- 
uster, was the work of a minute, and then he 
ascended to the belfry with his bucket of water, 
to complete the experiment. 

The midnight air blew keenly around him, and 
he shiveringly filled the bell, but chuckled at the 
trick he was playing the President. He started 
to come down, but just as he got beneath the 
scuttle, the rope by some means became loosed, 
the bell followed with a clang, and the whole of 
the intensely cold water poured down ‘upon 
Bradshaw, who sneaked into his room with a 
cooler head than he had when he went out. 


= ++ 
MACHINE POETRY. 
Vere are three specimens—take your choice! 














POETICAL. 
There onst was two cats in Kilkenny, 
And aich thought there was one cat too many; 
So they quarrelled and fit, 
‘And they gouged, and-they bit, 
‘Till excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats, there warn’t any. 


MORE POETICAL. 
Lake Leman or Como, what care I for them, 
When Maine has the Moosehead and Pongokwahem ; 
And sweet asx the dews in the violet’s kiss, 
Wallahgosquegamook and Teleximis; 
And when I can share in the fisherman's bunk ~ 
On the Moosetuckmaguntick or Mol'tunkamunk? 
’amunk, ‘amunk, 
Or Mol'tunkamunk, 
On the Moovetuckmaguntick or 
Mol’tunkamunk? 


BOTH POETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


An old gentleman of the nnme of Gould, hav- 
ing married a very youny wife, wrote a poctical 
epistic to a friend, to inform him of it, and con- 
cluded it thus: 


“So you see, my dear sir, though I'm eighty years 
old, 
A girl of eighteen is in love with old Gould.” 
To which his friend replicd,— 


“A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it fs tru 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U.” 





oe 


A FUNNY DUEL. 
An exchange relates the following instance of 
a bloodless duel in old times. when antagonists 
did not generally get off so casy as in this case: 


Two gentlemen of hish birth, the one a Span- 
iard and the other a German, having rendered 
the Emperor imi If. many services, 
they each, for recompense, demanded his dangh- 
ter Helena in marriage. The prince, who en- 
tertained equal respect for each of them, could 
ive the preference to cither; aud a ter much 
delay he told them that, as they both had equal 
ms to his attention and regard, he could not 
give his definite consent to either of them to 
marry his daughter, and that they must decide it 
by their own strenzth and address; but as he 
did not wish to risk the loss of cither or both by 
suffering them to fight with offensive weapons, 
he had ordered a large bay to be brought, and 
he who should be successful eno: to put his 






































rival in it, should obtain his daug This ex- 
traordinary duel took place in the presence of 
the whole imper court, and lasted nearly an 





hour. Atlength the Spaniard yielded, and the 
German, the Baron of Talbert, when he had put 
his rival into the bag, took him on his back and 
placed him at the fect of the Emperor, who, on 
the following dav, cave the v ctor his daughter 
Helena in mar 














a te 
DOUBTFUL. 
A gentleman writing to a recently bereaved 
widow a Ictter of condolence, said,— 





“Yonr husband was a dear friend of mine, 
and [am deeply pained to hear that he has left 
us for a better land. His companionship was 
very dear to me, and [am sadly Brieved to think 
IH never see his face again.” 
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NoTuinc costs less, aud nothing purchases 
as much, as it kind, respectful, courteous and 
agreeable treatment of others, 





We. are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly weleome. 

Woe aim to give a variety ench week. 
we can uso only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

‘We cannot retarn unavailable contributions, 


In order to do 80, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
CHARADE. 
Who will open wide the portals 
For this pilgrim drawing near? 
Listen while fe tells his story ; 
"Tis a tale both sad and clear. 


First he whispers of the torture 
Not the burning, nor the rack,— 
But of cruel lash, descending 
On an innocent sufferer’s back. 


Then he tells us of the thousands, 
Starving, dirty, naked, cold, 

Who would gladiy ahiare’a littlo 
Of the miser’s hoarded gold. 


Pity them, ye listening children! 
Give a Htile of your store, 

“He that seattoreth, increnseth : 
He that giveth, hath the more 


Now the pilgrim gotteth ready 
For the yielding up of life 

Leaves his story to his children, 
‘And his wanderings to his wife. 


So his testament he maketh, 
Closing with a mournful wa 
Would you know his name? You'll have it 

When you've heard aright his tale. 
x. Y¥.Z%. 




















Havutboy. 
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WORD SQUARE. 
‘To pronounce imperfectly. 
‘An image. 


A tune. 
‘Agricultural implement. 


4. 

CONCEALED ANIMALS—(reading backwards). 
In the apring many rivers overtlow their banks. 
He sent me a box of books. 

J took my fishing tackle with mo. 
Please go down and get me sume water. 


Hear the hens cackle. 
McClellan was called little Mac. 
parte was kept in Elba some time. 


Cannrie ITALL. 





Jo Cosr. 





OSTIC. 





1. A groove. The initials, reading down- 
2. One who fishes. ( wards, form the name of an 
8. A color. imal; the Jinals, the name 
4. A bird, of a bird. ‘Vuicay. 
6. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of fifteen letters. 


My 13, 6, 8, 12 iy a creeping plant. 

ALy 15, 10, 4, 1 is to defeat. 

My 2, 14, 11, 7, 6 is a species of water-fowl. 

My 9, 6, 15, 338 one of the clewents. 

My whole was a patriotic saying during tho rebel: 
lion! 





Conundrums. 


What is that which no one wishes to have, but af- 
ter we once get it we would not part with it for the 
world? A bald head. 

What is the diflerence between Mont Blanc under 
a cloud and the capital of Chin ‘The ono is a peak 
out of sight, aud the other ia a Pekin, (peak in.) 

Whicli two of the Presidents were fruits? Tho 
Adamees were a pair (pear), though one of them was 
Quincy. 

What belongs to yourself, and is used by every 
body more than yourzelf. 

How many balls of string would it take to reach 
from here to the sun? One, if it was long enough. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pon-chart-rain. 2. Ostrich. 
8. “A stitoh in time saves pine,” 

4. Last, Atte, Shoe, Teem. 
“Come in, my scholars." 6. Bonnet. : 
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For the Companton. 


GRANDMOTHER. 
She is lying, fast asleep, 
In her Sunday cap and gown; 
Bells are tolling, slow and deep, 
In the town, 
Bunny fields and sunny wood 
Are so quiet, far and near, 
That the bells seem almost rude, 
Echoing here! 


Overhead is naught but blue,— 
All so still, that Jom and I 
Wonder if 'tis’Sunday, too, 
In the sky? 
In a circle, hushed and still, 
Hearing prayer, the neighbors stand; 
Jem and I sit on the sill, 
Hand in hand; 


And we hear the pastor say, 

With clasped hands and earnest face, 
“Friends, she went home yesterday, 

By God's grace.” : 
Rut she does not hear or stir, 

Only lies there with a smile; 
Nothing seems to trouble her, 

For the while. 


Her gray hair Is «moothed away 
Underneath her cap’s starched band ; 
And she holds a white bouquet 
In her hand. 
After all the prayer ix done, 
She is shut from warmth and light,— 
Carried forth—through shade and sun, 
Out of sight. 


Jem and I would follow too; 
But the pastor tenderly 
Lifts us—now the beils are through— 
To hla knee. 
Comforts us with kindly cheer; 
“Little ones, you must not cry! 
You can go to her, from here, 
Ifyou try.” 





And Jem whispers, very low, 
Aa the pastor turns away, 
“Did he say that we might go 

Any day 
We will tak 

And some 
Grandma liked 'e 

For the smell, 
Tam sure she'll let us stay! 

We w start to-morrow morn-- 
Somebody must know the way 

Where she’s gone!" 

















Mise H. R. Hunson. 
———_+e+—__—. 
BOY MARTYRS. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “Tales of a Grandfa- 
ther,” gives an affecting account of the execu- 
tion of a boy-preachcr, named Hugh M’Rail, in 
the dark days of Claverhouse and the persecuted. 
Covenanters. 

This youth possessed an enthusiastic nature, a 
fine education and great personal beauty. He 
had said, in a fiery discourse, what was figura- 
tively true, that the people of God had been per- 
secuted by a Pharaoh on the throne, and a Ha- 
man in the State, 

For this he we@ arrested and put to torture. 
Tlis ley was pnt in a strong wooden case, called 








“a boot, and wedges were driven between his knee |. 


and the frame until the limb was crushed. He 
bore the torture with fortitude, without uttering 
so much as a sound of complaint. 

Tle was then condemned to be executed. 
met his fate triumphantly. 

“{ shall speak no more with earthly creatures,” 
he said, “but shall enjoy the aspect of the ineffa- 
ble Creator Himsclf. Farewell, father, mother 
and friends—farewell, sun, moon and stars— 
farewell, perishable earthly delights—and wel- 
come those which are everlasting — welcome, 
glory — welcome, eternal life, —and welcome, 
death!” 

The spectators wept. The superintendent of 
the execution, noticing the effect of these dying 
ejaculations on the assembly, cansed the drums 
to he beaten and the trumpets to be blown. 

The most impressive scene of youthful mar- 
tyrdom of which we ever rend, is described by 
Motley, in his ‘Dutch Republic:” 


In the next year Titclmann caused one Robert 
Ogier, of Rvsscl, in Flanders, to be arrested, to- 
gether with his wife and two sons. Their crime 
consisted in not going to mass, and in practis- 
ing private worship at home. They confessed 
the offence, for they protested that they could 
not endure to see the profanation of their Sa- 
viour’s name in the idolatrous sacraments. They 
were asked what rites they practised in their own 
house. 

Once of the sons, a mere boy, answered, “We 
fall on our knees and pray to God that He may 
enlighten our hearts and forgive our sins. We 
pray for our sovereign, that his rcign may be 
prosperous and his life peaceful. We also pray 
for the magistrates and others in authority, that 
God may protect and preserve them all.” 

The boy’s simple eloquence drew tears even 

rom the eyes of some of his judges; for the in- 

quisitor had placed the case before the civil tri- 
bunal. Thefathcr and eldest son were, however, 
condemned ‘to the flaines, 

“QO God!” prayed the youth at the stake, 


He 
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“Eternal Father, accept the sacrifice of our lives, 
in the name of thy beloved Son.” 

“Thou liest, scoundrel!’ fiercely interrupted a | 
monk, who was lizhting the fire; “God is not 
your father; ye are the devil’s children!” 

As the flames rose about them the boy eri 
| out, once more, “Look, my father, all heaven 
opening, and I sce ten hundred thousand angels 
j ng over us. Let us be glad, for we are 
dying for the truth.” 

“Thon liest! thou lest!” again sereamed the 
monk; “all hell is opening, and you sce ten 
thousand devils thrusting you into eternal fire.” 

Eiht days afterward the wife of Ogier and his 
son were burned; so that there was an end 
of that family. 


Happy Sunday school scholar, pursuing your 
way to the sanctuary amid the smilcs of all good 
people, did you ever ask the question, “Would 
my faith have stood firm amid persecutions like 
these?” Did you ever look back upon such dark 
scenes and think how mercifully the blessed 
Christ is answering that prayer of the ages, 
THY KINGDOM COME? 

eg 


HOW VANDERBILT BEGUN HIS 
FORTUNE. 


The following account of “Vanderbilt's start,” 
or how the great steamboat millionaire set out 
on the road to ric! informs us that instead of 
working hard for years till he earned success, he 
had substantial help in his youth, and jumped 
into a position by good luck, as we say. In the 
incident given below, which seems to have de- 
termined his destiny to wealth, he showed more 
pluck, than consideration for the rights of others: 


Vanderbilt's own statement of his first real 
suce is this: He was a young man on Staten 
Island. He was master of rowing. He was ath- 
letic, Strong and d. One night a stranger 
came to the Janding, and wanted to be rowed 
across to Gowanus. The night was dark and 
stormy, and the wind blew a ale. Nota boat- 
man could be found who would leave. Theland- 
lord said, “There is nobody who can row you 
over but Corn Vanderbilt,”"—for so he was called. 
It was doubtful, he said, whether he would do it. 

Vanderbilt was found, and in answer to the re- 
quest, replicd, “It's pretty rough, but if you'll 
give me ten dollars, lie down in’ my boat and 
not stir, and do just what I bid you, Ml try it.” 

He rowed the man over and back in’ safety 
As soon as he landed on Staten Islind the stran- 
‘Young man, how would you | to 
run an opposition steamboat?” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” was the reply, 

“Have you pluck enough to obey orders?” 
said the stranger. 

“T have,” was the response, 

“Suppose I was to tell you to run into a steam- 
boat, what would you do?” 

“Run into he 

The barzain was scaled _amid’the storm, that 
nizht, on the island, and Vanderbilt entered on 
his well known carcer as a steamboat man. 


The spirit of his reply to his passenger's ques- 
tion has appeared ever since in the peculiar dar- 
ing of his business transactions. The character 
of a “successful” man is apt to take impression 
from the character of the chance which set him 
going; but the true manhood is that which has 
for its motto, ‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” 

a gy 
MARRIED MELICAN FASHION. 


A happy looking Chinaman, with a well-dressed 
tail hanging down to his heels, followed by a ro- 
bust specimen of the Flowery Kingdom, with 
her hair dressed a la fan-tail pigeon, went toa 
justice’s room in Virvinia City to be married 
Amcrican style, or in Pigcon English, “Melican’’ 
style, 

“You have got license, John?” asked the 
judze. 
“Yes, me hab got,” answered John, “me got 
one cote, housee, onc Jaw man, me heap catchee 
lie st 





ed 
















































































“You got any 
Jolin, astonished. ; me no hab cot one 
ifee. Me likee catchee one wifee; me likee hab 
him,” pointing to the almond-eyed femate at his 
side, 

“Are you married?” asked the judge of the 
woman; “you got one man?” 

“No; me no got one man. Me one man in 
China country—he caine dis one time.” 

“Well, all ri Vhiat’s your name, John?” 
Fung.” 


John? 





How 




















:_me namec So-n-o-ung Fu-o-ng.”” 
Sing Fung! Well, what’s her name—the 





woman’s 

“Who, him? Him namce Ho-ye Go-ye.”” 

“Hoy Goy! All rizht; you stand up here. 
Take here by the hand, John. No; stand this 

Not that hand, this hand. Now, John, 
at's your name ?” 

“Me-namee Su-u-ung Fung.” 

“Now, John—Sung Funy, you 
an—what you call her name, Jolin? 

“Callee him Ho-ve Go-ye.”” 

“You take him, Hoy Goy, to be vour wife, and 
promise to keep her heap good, give her plenty 
of Die to cat, no kick her, be good man all time, 
hey ?”” 

John—You bet me good man, judge. 
kick him plentee. 











ke this wom- 
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Judge—Now, you here, Hoy Goy, you take 
him to be your man, be onc good wife to him 
al time, no run away, cook him rice all time— 








bet your life? 





Hoy Goy—Me one good woman, cookee um 
ricee, no lun away all the time, stay housce allee 
tin ‘bully wifce me, 

Judye—Alt right. Me plentee power; me big 
mandarin—two swordee man—me tellee you all 
one piecce—one piecve man, one picece wifee. 
Plentec fix, alldone, John, cash, John, money ? 

John paid up, but was so pleased to find him- 
self married “Mcliean” fashion that he sent out 
for wine and ¢ cs and treated all hands. 
After this was over the pair started out for Chi- 
Hatown, remarking, “He yang chin powe sung 
te pinchin tow-ce ling?” as they went, which 
probably meant that thi hily delighted 
with the “Melican” marriage ceremony, 


———+o—___—_ 
HORSEBACK FISHING. 


This may be made a more exciting sport than 
fishing afoot, as the following amply shows— 
The narrator writes from the north-western part 
of Lake county, IIL, to a Western paper, the 
National Life Boat. 

At daybreak we mounted the ponies, and were 
soon trotting over the ice with sp 
The lake was dotted in all directions with d: 
spots, Which on closer inspection proved to be 
gulls and crows ling on the carcasses 
dog-fish (amia calra) thrown away as unfit for 
food. 

Fox Lake has long been known as a fine fish- 
ing resort, and the thoroughly American mode of 
fishing from a sleigh or on hor: G 
ed attention, . i 












































perhaps, the most 
$ fitted up in the front, 
in, Wrapped in his furs, toasts his 
feet between time 

We dismounted at the first series of lines. The 
signal showed that ten of the hooks had been 
ited, and after cautiously breaking the thin 
e over the fishing-holes, we pulled out five pi 
erel and two bass, the former strugeling fierce 
Jy, but the hitter dead. It is a well known fact 
amon ice fishermen that the black bass (yry: 
tes nigricans) often die of fright after being 
hooke 

Leaving the fish to freeze on the ice, with a red 
blanket near them, to keep away the gulls, we 
mounted and hastened to the next lay-out of 
i Thousands of gulls al 
ring over the ice and display 
great cunning in watehins the fisherman. Th 
swoop down behind one's back and ina few 
onds destroy with their stron beaks the fine: 
fish of the bay. Their mournful ery continues 
all day and into the night; making the ice-ticlds 
loomy indeed, 

Azain we had luck. The noble game floun- 
dered on the ice in all directions, Excitement 
ran high, Flushed with success, we shouted, 

y is for the Jargest fish! Twebve 
i three bass, and sever 
ade up the morning’s catch 
seventy-three pounds 

Fox Lake opens into Nippersink Lake, lying to 
the south and west; and the latter joins Pistaque 
Lake south. On the north is Grass Lake, the 
four showing an unbroken sheet of iee with am- 
ple room for hundreds of fishermen, who enjoy 
this sport from December till April. 

Some two hundred persons are engaged during 
the winter; and the annual eatch aggregates 
nearly one hundred thousand pounds. The fish 
when taken are frozen aud buried in the snow, 
where they will remain fresh for several wee 
In extreme weather the fish tre stiffin a few 
minutes, which docs not destroy its life, and in 
this condition they may be kept two week 
when thawed out quickly with water, show life 
and animation the had never 
taken their cold sle« 
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Sometimes the fishermen of these interesting 
ice-fields have huts, fitted for quite alengthy resi- 
dence, and moved on runners from place to place. 
The bait they use is mostly small “prickly 
perch,” whose spines are so barbed and stiff that 
frequently a pickerel is drawn out of the water 
hy these alone. 

a es tao 


ANECDOTES OF CATS. 


A Western paper say 


A favorite cat in Pike county, ML. lately 
left in a sittins-room, after the family had re- 
tired, and at 12 6’cluck it set up a most outr: 
ous caterwaling. "The noise, says one of the 
mily, was continued for several minutes after 
he awoke, and a f: held as to 
what was the matt «Twas a bit- 
ter cold nizht, and it was decided if the cat 
could stand it we could—for awhile at least. 

Just then the eame directly to our bed- 
room door, and, with renewed and terrific power, 
sent forth her cries, accompanied by a scrateh- 
ing on the floor, Therenpon our’ better-half 
declared that she would see what the cat 
wanted. 

Opening the door, she found ‘the stove door 
open, & quantity of coal falicn out upon the zine 
beneath the stove, the stove pipe red hot, and 
the chimney on tire, Immediately on her com- 
ing out the cat became quiet, and had nothing 
more to say, Proper measures were taken to 
avert the danger of the fire, which, we think, 
Dut for the cat's alarm, would have occurred 
Can a cat reason? We say yes, and, further 
than that, our boy Dan's cat can outreason any 
other cat in the State.” 




















































A correspondent of the Seientifie American 
relates the following ancedote: 


“My brothers and myself were onc day 
ing over the ficlds, amusing ourselves by turn- 
ing over logs, flat stoncs, etc., to tind field mice 
or meadow moles, as we called them, On turn. 
ing over a log we found one of thos round, soft, 
skilfally constructed nests with which every 
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discovered five little bare, helpless mice, not yet 


able to crawl. 

“We concluded to take nest and mice to the 
house ns a feast for our favorite cat, Upon 
placing the little creatures on the floor before 
her, expecting to sce her cat them at once, im- 
ine our astonishment when, instead of de 
vouring them, pussy, with that peculiar caress- 
ing purring heard figin eats when calling their 
young, commenced licking and petting the little 
things, She then laid down on her side and 
pushed them up to her body with her F 
actly after the manner of cats with their young 
kittens. The whole family were called to wit 
ness the strange performance. After a little 
time we left them for the purpose of cating our 
dinner. Pussy then placed cach of then ona 
bed to which she had access, where they were 
found about an hour afterward.’” 































A sea captain living in Bristol, R. 1, had a 
favorite cat which he took with him on makin z 
along voyage to sea. Arriving in the harbor 
one winter evening, when the bay was marzi 
ed with ice, the captain was compelled to wait 
until morning hefore going on shore. The cat 
was more fortunate. She left the ship and went 
to the town. Finding the door of her old home 
closed, she climbed to the roof and entered the 
house through the chimney. She appeared much 
delighted at meeting the family in the morning 
after her long voyage. Her appearance was the 
first intimation that the family received of the 


ship’s return. 
———+e+—___ 


I HAVE THAT PEACE, 


“Put me down,” said a wounded Prussian at 
Sedan, to his comrades, who were carrying him; 
“put me down; do not take the trouble to carry 
me any further; J am dying.” 

They put him down and returned to the field. 
A few minutes after an officer saw the man wel- 
tering in his blood, and said to him, “Can I do 
any thing for you?” 

Nothing, thank you.” . 

“Shall Let you alittle water?” said the kind- 
hearted officer, 

“No, thank you, Lam dying.” 

“Ps there nothing Lean do for you? Shall L 
write to your friends?” 

“T have no friends that vou can write to. But 
there is one thing for which I would be much 
obliged. Ininy knapsack you will find aT 
ment; will you open it at the 12th chapter of 
John, and near the end of the ehapter you will 
find a verse which begins with ‘Peace. Will 
you read it?” 

The officer did so, and read the words, “Peace 
Tleave with you, my peace I give ant Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither Jet it be 
afraid.” 













































Thank yon, sir,’ said the dying ma 
have that peace; | am going to that Sa 
God is with me; [want no more.”” 

These were his last words, and his spirit as- 
cended to be with Him he loved.—Ezchangye pa- 
per. 








A pious Methodist soldicr had an arm shat- 
tered on the old battle-ficld of Fontenoy. They 
offered to take him out of the batde. He said 
“No. Ihave an arm left.” There came a ball 
and shattered the otherarm. “How is it with 
your soul, my poor friend?” asked a comrade. 
“Tam as happy as I can be out of Paradise.” 
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“MY NINETY-SECOND WAISTCOAT.” 

We remember a young fop in college who used 
to put on a new suit for almost every hour in 
the day, and we suppose there are people left 
yet—and of the masculine gender, too—who de- 
light to change their dresses so often that they 
can do very little else. It is a consolation, how- 
ever, that there are always enough others who 
delight to make them ridiculous. “Beau Iick- 
man” tells a New York Standard reporter iow 
he came by the name of “Beau”: 


“J was a cotemporary,” he said, “of Menry 
Clay; had the honor of being born down near 
vherehe was. Tinnotwhat was, though; that’s 
Tused to be a great beau with the ladic 
at White Sulphur Springs—well, let ime see. 
about 1830. ‘There was an upstart there, some 
count or other, called the ‘beau of the season.” 
T said it was a shaine to America to have to im- 
port our dandies. The afternoon I got there, 
just before dinner, out on the verandah, where 
every body could hear him, he called out to his 
valet, 

“Wore, Jim, bring me my ninety-second waist- 
coat for dinner.” 

“Then I called out, louder yet, to my boy, 
‘Bring me my one hundred and ninety-second 
pair of pantaloons and my fifty-sixth coat.” He 
bolted by the next evening’s train. That's the 
way I came to be called ‘Bean.’ ” 
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VENTURED TOO FAR. 


The suicide of a boy ten years old, at Newcas- 
tle, Ind., the otier di; an Indianapolis pa 
per, isasinzular instance of the way in which ew 
riosity atfec oung persons. He had a happy 
home, kind parents, and a good mind, and there 
was no earthly cause why he should seck death. 
But a snicide having been committed by hanz- 
ing near his home, he was seized with a morbid 
curiosity to try the method himself and see how 
it felt. The result was death. Whether his ar- 
Tangements were defective, or whether he lost 
consciousness and was unable to stop the experi- 
ment when he thought it had gone far cnouzh. 
cannot, of course, bd tokl now, but his sin. ter 




















conntry boy is familiar, and upon fearing it open) jt was 4 sift, Was terribly ptinished. 
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THE FIRST LETTER, 
ave you a canary as yellow as gold, 
Mixed in with geraniums, lilies and roses? 
Jhave, full of song. as its bright throat can hold; 
ud he eats, and he sings, and he drinks, and he 
dozes. 








‘Twas a present from grandma, who blesses our 
hearth 
With her ripe, gentle wisdom, her smile, soft and 
sunny. 
Have you got a grandma, not too old for mirth, 
Who laughs with the wildest and nicknames you 
“Honey”? 
I think she’s the prettiest picture to see! 
Her white hair just curls, and her cap is so dainty! 
She sits at the east window, opposite me, 
She's knitting some mittens for Dotty and Sainty. 


Now Dotty is just a blithe, dear little girl, 
Have you got a sister much like her, I wonder? 
Her eyes are not blue, and her hair doesn’t curl; 
But there's no sweeter darling the wide heavens 
under. 


And Sainty, ho’s one of the good sort, you kuow, 
We're all just a wee bit afraid of St Harry, 
But still, he’s a very fair boy, as boys go, 
And he seldom refuses to fetch or to carry, 
And mother—shg’s beautiful! O, and so good! 
But Biddy does fret her—she’s cook in the kitchen; 
And John, we keep John just for errands and wood; 
And puss-cats and dear little kitties we’re rich in. 
Aunt Nelly is down from the country, to-day, 
And mny two little cousins, one Joe and one Kitty; 
Papa brought them here in a great double sleigh, 
And they think it so splendid to come to the city. 
But how I have wandered! I meant to confine 
My letter to Dick—from the island of Camelly, 
That’s off in the Indies, where palms grow, not pine; 


And I see I’ve instead, introduced the whole family. 
M. A.D. 
+9 


For the Companion. 
THE NEW BROTHER. 


One night Charlie went to sleep, as usual, in 
his little crib, which always stood close by his 
mother’s bed. The next morning, when he 
awoke, he found himself, crib.and all, alone in 
Aunt Jennie’s room. 

Charlie didn’t know what to make of such a 
proceeding. He sat up and stared around a few 
minutes, and then he began to scream. Aunt 
Jennie came running up stairs to see what was 
the matter. 

“7 want my mamma,” said Charlie; “I want 
my mamma to dress me.” 

“Listen to me, little boy,’ said Aunt Jennic. 
“Denr mamma is sick, so Charlic is going to be 
very ood and let me dress him.” 

Charlie looked as if he wasn’t quite so sure of 
that, but Aunt Jennie brought his clothes and 
began to tell such a funny story that he had 
them all on before he had time to think much 
about it. The story lasted till he was all ready 
to go down stairs, when it came to a sudden con- 
clusion, and Aunt Jennie let him ride down to 
breakfast on her arm. 





When he had nearly finished his breakfast, his 
Aunt Jennie said, “Now you are going to be my 
little boy till mamma gets better, and I want you 
to be real good, so she can get well fast.” 

“Are I gojng to sleep in your room?” asked 
Charlie, looking rather sober. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jennie. ‘You didn’t know 
what a nice ride you took in your crib last night, 
did you?” 

“How was it?” asked Charlie. 

“0,” said Aunt Jennie, “your papa lifted one 
end of the crib and I lifted the other, and away 
You went.”” 








Charlie laughed. ‘‘And now,” said Aunt Jen- 

nie, “if you will be very quict and good, I will 
take you up to see mamma a few minutes. 
She has something wonderful to show you. You 
never would guess what it is, so you needn’t try, 
but I know you'll like it.”’ 

Sv she carried him to his mother’s room and 
lifted him up to give her a good, sweet kiss. 
Then his mamma told him to peep into the bed. 
Charlie looked, and there, close by her side, lay 
a dear little baby, asleep! 

He was so astonished he couldn’t say a word. 
He looked at the baby and then at his mother, 
with such wide bl that his Anne Jennie 
Jaughed. “That's your litde brother,” said she. 
“How do you like him?” 

“Is it, mamma?” asked Charlie, eagerly. 

“Yes, dear,” said his mother, “he is your own 
dear little brother. Are you glad?” 

Charlie nodded his head decidedly. He reached. 
out one fat forefinger and touched the baby’s 
cheek. “He's pretty soft,” said he. 

Aunt Jennie showed him its litle hnnds and 
its tiny pink toes, and Charlie examined them 
with great delight. But in a little while Aunt 
Jennie carried him down stairs avain, promisine 
that if he was a good boy he should stay longer 
to-moriow. x 

Charlie talked about his little brother nearly 
allday. His futher asked him what he would 
like to have the baby named. Charlie thought 
along time and then said he “thonght Samson 
was n good one.”” His auntie had been reading 
to him in the Bible about Samson. His father 
laughed, and said he thouzht mamma could find 
a pretticr name thin that. 

In a few days Charlie was allowed to see his 
little brother very often. Te liked to stand by 
nurse’s knee and look at the baby as she held 
him. But Charlie didn’t like to have the baby’s 
neck so wenk. 

“Hang up your head! hang up yonr hend!’ 
he would say. 

One day he told the baby “‘a story.” He said, 
“When I get biz ’nough to sharpen bean-poles 
to plant you'll be big ’nough to pick up the 
chips; and when I get big ’nouzh to take papa’s 
gun and shoot crows and foxes, you can run 
and pick ’em up.” 
































Baby winked and scowled up his little pink 
forehead, as if he understood all about it. 

Now Charlie had a bad habit of crying when 
any thing displeased him, but when the baby 
cried, Charlie didn’t like him. “Go back to 
heaven,’’ he would say ; “you don’t look pretty.” 

“Should you like to be sent away every time 
you cry?” asked his mother. 

Charlie looked sober. He had never thought 
how disagreeable he was himself when he was 
naughty. 

“You must be very good and help me teach 
your little brother,” said mamma. 

“Yes,” said Charlie; “because he’s little and 
I’m ever so big! Pll try.” And he is trying. 

Se ee 
A NOBLE Boy. 

A little boy was one day suddenly stopped by 
some of his schoolfellows, and ordered to climb 
a tree and rob Widow Benson of her pears. The 
boy immediately and indignantly refused, and 
was struck a violent blow on the head. He still 
cried, “No!” Other blows followed, but with no 
better success. In the midst of his suffering he 
bravely faced his persecutors, crying out, “Do 
what you like to me, but you shall never make 
me steal!” 


———+# 
“DASH,” THE BUTCHER’S DOG. 

Mr. Wilcox, of Liverpool Road, Islington, 
London, has a clever little dog named ‘‘Dash.”” 
On week-day mornings he may be seen at the 
shop-door, waiting for the “news-boy,” from 
whom he receives a copy of the newspaper. In- 
stantly, “Dash” carries the paper to his master 
in the parlor. He, however, declines to give up 
possession of the paper until a piece of bread 
and butter is presented in payment of his ser- 
vices. 











Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN SIFTS 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 5 
1, 187h. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. ‘Ihe Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cvst.. 





1 American Parlor Orgun, cost 





1 Sinith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of ench.. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cyst of eae 
8 Presents in cash—cach Present ,....0. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of cach. ®12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .83. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach. @3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of cach......@3. 
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| 








These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new -xmes, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 


No Publishers In the country offer such liberal gifts. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subsenber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
Prospect of an additional and most gratifying PuEsENtT—If. 
you persevere. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


GIBBS' PATENT OOMB OLEANER. 


The Invention of the century. Metalic frame, with 


six German silver serrated blades; useful, durable, or- 
namental. Mailed free on receipt of 3 ‘cts. Address 
WHIPPLE & CO., Box 67, Boston. 10—3w 





An Unusual Offer. 


We will send by mai), post-paid, to any 

sends us seventy Ave gents, neat ait well- 

togra: um, that will hold tity 
7 PERRY 


person who 
made Pho- 
lectures. 

ASON & CO. 





We recommend those of our readers who wish to bind 
their back volumes of the Fouth's Companion, to go to 
Mr. Cas, H 79 Washington St., who wiil do the 
work cheaply and well, 








“ty HYGEL: 


ENTS—Male or Fe 
by American Book U 





for the Blood. Sold by 
_Druggists, 8 


bi: bent pay and oul 
pany, 62 William Street, 
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New Yi 


Winsor & Newton’ 's Oil and | Water Vater Colors, 


Prepared Canvas by the roll, yard, or mounted on stretch- 











ers. . Materials for Drawing, Wax-flower mak- 
ing, manie, &c. 

A. a wr ALESR, Importer, 
sei 27 Tremont Street, 


oud Stand of A.A. CHILDS & CO. 





Agents! Read This! 


‘E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commisalon, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
86m Address M. WAL R & CO., Marshall, Sich. 











PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in sire minutes, without 
injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violeut paroxysms In FIVE MINLTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Trice, $2 by mail. 








THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BROWN. 
paration. 75 cents by mall. Ad- 
21 Jayne St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
50—3m 


It consiats of only one preps 
dress 3. C. UPHAM, S 
Circulars sent fre 





Sold by all druggists. 








LOWER SEEDS, &c. 

ae NEWBURY, Seedman_and Flos 
er 

Tate's EDS, BUDDING PLANTS, ‘FLOWBRIS G 

BULBS, &c. 


Illustrated Catalogue now ready, and free. 74w 


pees AND RELIARLE SEEDS. 


MY CATALOGUE OF 
Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
NOW READY. 


‘Mailed free to all applicants. Send your addréss; also, 
the address of your brother farmer, to 














+ JOHN'S: IVES, Salem, M 
DE E HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR : 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepaia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Servous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases, Sold by druggists. ‘The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 

Send stamp for clreular. Addreas 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 








44tr 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
FREE. ‘Try samples of our great $1 Weekly. The 
GAZETTE, Hallowell, Me. 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, Mlustrated Price 





List/reetorstamp. W.L. Tenuune, Box 3938, Bouton. 
¢ 





Cuamoen Sets, of the neatest and mo-t 
terns, can be secn daily at the rooms of 
Packany & Sons, No. 56 and 88 Union St 
Jor Furniture, also, constantly on hand. AI uplulster- 
ing warranted. 


Hlesirabte pat 
oe rr 








tor of the Dollar Steam Engine ofter- 
YocTu's ComPaioy asa Prize for every new 
E, P. Rider, and suld whol: 
and retail by Colby Bros, & Co., $08 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal dixcount by the dozen.” Orders from the trade 0- 
licited. Sent by mall, prepaid, on recelpt of $1 30. 
















Tue Haxp-Staup, advertised below by 11. W. Hubbard 
Co., is a genuine ‘little article, all provided with tiny: 
“ease” conta ype, ink, pad, printing Ink, 

80 that with etcase any name or suldrens, 
may bo wet in type ‘and printed, Very neat, und only & 
qyoliar. 

















SE COMPOUND Is 9 
Lungs and 


ure, reliatle In all 
deve. He taken at 


Writk 9 
diacasca of the ‘Uiroat, 








| the commencement of efther of these complaints, a sure 


ure will be obtained, 





Onsknvatio Exrexiesce have demonstrated 
the fet that Poland's Hamer beetor Is ne common medl- 
cine, but on the contrary, one of the best vegetable prep- 
arations of th 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


HAVE REDUCED MY COLLECTION to four va- 
Ticties of the best breeds, kuclor¢ stamp for Mlustra 
ted Catalogue of Asiatic fowls to 
—2W 



















lem, Mass, 


NEW AND IMPROVED.. 1871. 


paces PORTABLE. MP aml GRADUATING 
SPRINKLL 





















nnihilator,”” a 
ng Hot-Beds, 
if liqitids to destroy 
styles ani p: 
Agents, 


EMicient as a“Fire mth the cost, 


equalled for wat 








and fruit trees. 
tomers, Discount to Cl 
10—Aweop, 


THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 
For marking Cloth: ing Envelopes, Cards, &e. 


Suimples fice 
Mae Te MBAED & Co, Hartfont, Ce. 











Price, 





MAGIC AGE CARDS! 


Can tell any one’s age, or any number thought of, Suxt 
the thing to Wg party to make sport. 
Selling like hot . Try a pack, and ifyou are not sat= 
istied noney refunded. Gnly 10 cents per pack, three for 
Bets, Address 
10—lw W.F. 














WHEATO 





ew Bedford, Mass. 





be learned in a cul 
Book, Wcts.; Itor $l. ASKE 
6—Sweop 1s South 4th St., bh 
ONDERFUL COMBINATION! Exasive TABLET, 
Pocket Minnox and Pin Casi ‘Lhe Hallowell 
(Me.) Satunlay Gazette says: Probably tio other invention 


pluity. 
eiphia, Pa, 


to write ‘wit Wwontlertal 
1 















in the world, from size, shape, variety of daily uses, dura- 
bility and price, Is so fitted for the pockets of all. It 1s 
worth the price if only to examine as a curiosity, The 





parties are entirely responsible. 


2” One sent free tors cts., 
or three for 50 cts. 
tHiw E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass, 











vick’s 


FLORAL GUIDE 


For 1871. 

Tug Finst Epitiox or Ose Hesprep axp Fiery 
Tuorsann coples of Vick’s Tiustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds and Floral Guide, {s published and ready 
tw send out—100 pages, and an Engraving of almost every 
desirable Flower and Vegetable. It is clegantly printed 
on fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred fine 
Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and most instructive Floral Guide 
published, A GERMAN EDITION published, in 
all other respects similar to the English, 


Sent free to all my customers of 1870 as rapidly as possi- 
ble without application. Sent to all others who order 
them for 10 Cents, which Is not half the cust. Addross 


i JAMES VICK, 
sow 





THE FINEST 
Children’s Carriages 
MADE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Comprising over 100 kinds, from §2 to $100 cach. 


COLBY BROS. & CO., 
508 Broadway, N. ¥., and Waterbury, Vt., 
who also mauufacture the celebrated 


COLBY WRINGER, 
s4w which has no equal! 


CROQUET. 
The best assortment In the market, from $3 to $25. 
‘Wholesale lists ready for 1871. 
COLBY BROS. & Co., 


41w 508 Broadway, New York. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 


nufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AL FURNACE. Yor heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c.” Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Si 
‘Wywlgh fron “Pipe, for Stetm, Gas and Water, 

9% and 93 Noutn Street, Boston. 


$2504 a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
Plestree, 8. M. SraxceR, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6n 


eee een eee aioe et 
ERBENA SEED—SEND 85 CENTS fora f 
v ‘our choice Verbena Seed; saved from a ‘collection of 


J.T. SMITH & 80: 'S, Brentwood, 
A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, | 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 


dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRING 
asl 351 Washington St, Boston, ij a Nteon” 


W. B. 
SEARS, 























"Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 
*38—lyeow BOSTON. 





The Sunscrirrios Price of the ComPranton {8 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1-75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, Sf paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
r. 


THe Comrantoy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
lance, and all payient of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

for the Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in Money Thank-c kn. oF 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BK PRO~ 

, send the money fn registered letter. AIL 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do sv. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows tu What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUAS anember that the Publishers 
must be notitled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
lls paper stopped. All arrcarages must be paid. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arcearages are paid, 

‘and their papers are ordered to be di continued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
wuks unless this is done. 

Letters to Llishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASONS CU., Youth's Cuinpanion, Boston, Mass 










































For the Companion. , 


FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WORMS. 

Long ago, in the days of my childhood, I re- 
member a little plaided silk dress, the first I had 
ever owned, and the wearing of which was ac- 
companied by such rustling, and smoothing, 
and gencrat prinking, that a wise grandmother 
decided the time had come for Dr. Watts’ “Hymns 
for Infant Minds,’’ I think it was, and one verse 
only has kept its place in my memory: 

“How proud we are! how fond to show 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new! 
When the poor sheep and silkworm wore 
These very coverings long before.” 

What part or lot a worm had in my silk dress 
was the instant question, answered then by 
bringing from the old cabinet a pale yellow co- 
coon, and telling me the soft fuzz which covered 
it could be and was spun like flax or cotton, and 
then woven into silk. 

That silk dress and sundry others wore out as 
years went on, but my old interest in the mate- 
rial stili remuined; and when, not long ago, a 
friend in California determined to experiment in 
silk culture, I watched eagerly for the letters 
which gave details of the progress made. 

I should like to tell you the whole story of 
their journey to Los Angelos, which you can 
find on your maps; the queer little house which 
went up by piccemeal, as lumber could be ob- 
tained, and the funnier box of a kitchen, in 
which a Chinaman was established as cook. 

Then came ploughing up of the great plain, in 
the rich carth of which one hundred thousand 
small dry sticks were planted. In four months 
they were a foot high, and bore leaves large as 
one’s hand, and now, the mulberry cuttings 
having done their duty, it was time to think of 
the worms. 

By telegraph came the message, “Ten ounces 
of worms on the way. Look out for them.” 

Now as cach ounce contained forty thousand 
worms, you can, after a moment’s figuring, sec 
precisely why I began with such a crecping, 
crawling title, and you can also think how the 
owner of the ten ounces felt as he walked home 
with this lively package under his arm. 

It was opened with some inward dread, but 
courage rose at once, as sheet after shect of white 
paper unfolded, showed only the delicate tilac-col- 
ored eggs scattered closely over the paper. At 
once they were carried to the cocoonery, where 
frames of closely woven lattice work, under 
glass, had been waiting for them many days. 

A few hours under the genial sunshine, and 
thousands of black, squirming little animalcules 
lifted their polished heads, feeling about for 
something, this something proving to be a ten- 
der mulberry leaf, on which they fastened at 
once. Tfow they ate, ench one taking in many 
times his owu weight in leaves before the day 
ended! 

Each hour brought to light new hundreds of 














| latching, feeding ends, and the little 


the busy feeders, which, after three days of con- 
stant feasting, took a nap of twenty-four hours, 
waking up of a dcep ash color, and with an in- 
crease both of size and appetite. 

Five such naps and five such increases mark 
the life of a silkworm, and in the last stage, 





numberlegs jaws at work, is liko the falling of 


| Tain on glass. 


Thirty-eight or forty days from the time of 





*which has been kept constantly busy carryi 
loads of leaves from the plantation to the co- 
coonery, goes into retirement for a scason, 

Each worm looks about for a place on which 
to climb, and as bundles of twigs or straw are 
placed over him, selects his own spot, and as- 
cending quickly, for five days busily weaves his 
winding-shect. Once complete, the cocoons are 
placed in the sun for a few hours till the chrysa- 





save those which are reserved for xnother har- 
vest of eggs. The longest and fincst are chosen 


white paper. 

Within twelve or fifteen days from the time 
the cocoon begins to form, a pale gray moth 
bores her way out, and shortly lays her exxs, 
averaging from two to three hundred. These 
are hung up to dry where sun cannot reach 
them, and once dry, can be kept for months in 
ass bottles, set in a cool, dry plac 
So far, these facts apply only to California. 
If I were giving you a history of silk, [ should 
have begun with China, where it was first dis- 
covered; but for all that, you may look in the 
Encyclopsdias, which will tell you all you want 
to know. Herren C. WEE! 


























VARIETY. 


A CITY FIRE IN 1635. 

The superior arrangements of the modern fire 
department, where steam-engines will heat upand 
throw cataracts of water in ten minutes after the 
first alarm, are shown forcibly enough by con- 
trast with what were in use two hundred and 
forty years ago, in no less a city than London, 


A curions account of a fire which happened in 
London in 1685 is given in the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine for November, 1824: It appears to be ex- 
tracted from a quarto volume entitled “A Record 
of the Mercies of God.” “A fearful fire bezan in 
the Biggs’ house. It burnt his house and the 
next; but Biggs, his wife, child, and maids 
caped. The fire conld not be quenched until 
lad consumed all the houses from St. Magnus 
to the first open space. 

“There was water cnough neerc, but it could 
not be come at. Conduits were opened, and 








but it was God's will it should not prevaile; for 
the three engines, though excellent things, did 
not prosper; they were all broken. Some lost 
their lives. 

“The fire burnt fiercely all nightund part of the 
next day, till all was pulled down; yet the tim- 
ber, wood and bales could not be quenched all 
that weeke (Tuesday, the 19th of February); for 
I was there myself, and a live cole did burn my 
hand and fingers. The ladders were broken, to 
the hurt of many. Legs, arms, ribbes werebrok- 
en. At the beginning of the fire, as I lay in my 
bed, I heard the crying for “water! water?” 1 
arose nbout one of the clock, and looking down 
Fish Street Hille, and did behold so fearful and 
dreadful fire vaunting itself over the topps of 
houses, like a captaine flourishing and displaying 
his banner, and secing so much means, und little 
good it did, it made me think of the fire the Lord 
threatened Jerusalem with for the breach of the 
Sabbath day. The brewers brought abundance 
of water in their draies, which did good. 

“Had the wind been high, 1 think the whole city 
would have been endangered, for in Thames 
Street there is much pitche, tarre, rosen, and oyle. 
Therefore, as God remembers mercy in jus 
Jet us remember thankfulness in sorrow.” 














DEAR-BOUGHT EXPERIENCE. 


Bitter experience is valuable, but sometimes it 
is chiefly so because of what it cest. This was 
finely put by a returned Western veteran. 


Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, in a late 
speech at Milwaukee, suid: ‘*f was standing by 
one of our Wisconsin regiments when mustered 
out, when it finally broke ranks in the streets of 
Milwaukee. I shall never forget a brief conver- 
sation I heard between a n and oue of the 
soldiers who had just stepped out of the ranks. 
After the ordinary salutations, ‘Well,’ said the 
citizen, ‘well, Jolin, you must have seen a good 
many tough si; rhts?) ‘Yes,’ said Jon, ‘I would 
not sell what I have seen for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and I would not sce it again for a 
hundred millions.’ ” 


A PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


T shall tell you how it vas. I put mine hand on 
mine head, and there vas von pig bain. Then [ 
put mine hand on mine pody and there vas anod- 
er. There was ver much bains in all mine body. 
Then I put mine hand into mine pocket, and 
there vas nothing. SoI jined mitde temperance. 
Now there vas no bain in mince head. The bains 








_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


when full three inches long, the sound of the | 


lis within is stifled, and are then ready for sale, | 


for this purpose, and laid carefully on sheets of 


pipes cut open, water swept down with broomes ; | 





in mine pody vas all gone away. I put mine 
hand in mine pocket, and there vas twenty dol- 
lars. So 1 shall stay mit de temperance. 


es 
WHAT CHANGED THE HORSE? 


A horse in Framingham, formerly driven in a 
meat-cart, was bought by his present owncr ata 
‘very low price, because reputed vicious. He 
would bite, rear, kick, run away; was utterly 
| uncontrollable. 

Svon after changing masters, the people who 
| had called the purchase a foolish one, were sur- 
prised at the difference in the horse’s cond 
Ile would go fast or slow, as desired; stop in- 
stantly at Whoa! follow his mastcr, come at his 




















call, and rub his head on his should What 
had made the chauge? Not force; the poor 





| horse had been beaten, kicked, and starved be- 
fore, and grown more and more stubborn. No; 
but he was well fed, well bedded, well watered; 
not overdriven or overloaded; never whipped, 
kicked, or scolded. Kind words were given him, 
and now and then an apple or a lump of sugar. 
No gentler, safer, more faithful horse went on 
he road. 

But, Indian fashion, he forgot neither bencfit 
nor injury. Occasionally, when in harness, he 
saw his former master. Then, invariably, all 
the fire of his nature was roused. His eye rolled, 
he champed his bit, and showed an intense desire 
to get hold of his enemy. Only the voice and 
caressing hand of his kind owner could quiet him. 
What a power is kindness—the power that even 
the Almighty loves best to use! 








a 
KEEP EVERY THING IN: ORDER. 
Gen. Garfield, in his culozy on the truly great 
man and soldier, Gen. Thomas, said: 








remark to a captain of artillery, while in- 
speeting: is worth remembering, for it 
exhibits hi Keep every thing 
in order, for the fate of at may turnon a 
buckle or alinch pin.” He understood so thor- 
oughly the condition of his army and its equip- 
ment, that when the hour of trial came he knew 
how great a pressure it could withstand, and 
how hard a blow it could strike. 


Perfect preparation is the best of rules—in 
peace as well as in war. 



















pane 
AN ANTIQUATED ANIMAL, 


Aman who wanted to buy a horse asked a 
friend how to tell a horse’s age. “By his teeth,” 
was the reply. The next day the man went to a 
| horse dealer, who showed a splendid black horse. 
‘The horse hunter opened the animal’s mouth, 
gave one glance, -and turned on his heel. “I 
dowt want him,” said he; “he’s thirty-two 
years old.” He had counted the teeth. 





ag eS 
A KITTY-CHISM. 


A little boy, returning from Sabbath school, 
said to hls mother, “This eat-c-chism is too hard. 
Aint there any kitty-chism for little boys?” 

Experience in Sunday school work tcaches 
that these kitty-chisms are text-books greatly 
needed. 









— 


A waa said of an egotistical writer, “Some- 
body should take pity on his readers, and put 
out his I’s.”” 

Wuen Sir Walter Scott was urged not to prop 
the failing credit of an acquaintance, he replied, 
“The man was my friend when friends were few, 
and I will be his now that his enemies are many.” 

A cow belonzing to Mr. Levi Irish, of Apple- 
ton, Me., a few di ince reached out her tonyue 
to gather in the hay in front of the horse, when 
he took it in his teeth and bit off three and a 
half inches of it. The cow had to be killed. 


Tue night editor of adaily paper wrote the 
head line to one of his cable dispatches, “The 
British Lion shaking his Mane.” He was unable 
to eat his breakfast next morning when he found 
the printer’s version of the matter staring him 
in the face, thus: “The British Lion skating in 
Maine.” 


Bie Weeps.—In the Antarctic Scas there are 
sea weeds which have stems about twenty feet 
hich, and with a diameter so reat that they 
have been collected by mariners in those regions 
for fuel, under the belief that they were drift- 
wood. They are as thick as a man’s thigh. 


A Lovisvitug boet-black, assailed by a com- 
rade with the remark, “I say, Jack, 'f I’s you, 
I'd be ashamed of myself, picking up old sec- 
ond-hand chaws terbacker!” retorted, “’Tend to 
your own business; I suess this is good enough 
to Jearn on.” 


Nasty habits never begin clean. 


A HApPy youth in Connecticut has three liv- 
ing grandfathers and six living grandmothers, 
making nine grandparents. His grandfather, 
grandmother, gyeat-grandmother and great- 
great-crandmother are livin in the same family. 
Next door Jive his grandfather, grandmother 
and great-grandmother, and within a mile live 
his great-grandfather and a third great-grand- 
mother. 











AtenapeticaL RippLes.—What letters do 
we like green ?—P.’s. 

What letter do dustmen recognize ?—D. 

What letter is most useful to cattle?—A. 

What letter spe: for yourself?—! 

What letter smacks of honey ?—B. 

What letter suits sailors ?—C. 

What letter do the uneducated ignore?—H. 

What letter should drivers use ?—G. 

What letter suits London excursionists ?—Q. 

What letter is most refreshing ?—T. 

Who are the above letters for?—U. 












MARCH 9, 1871. 
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Cung ror Covcn on CoLD.—As soou as there ls the 
slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of breath-| 
Ing, or Judications of Cough, take during the day afew, 
‘Brown's Bronchial Troches.”” Containing demulcent in- 
gredients, they allay Pulmonary Irritation. Have them in 
readiness upon the first appearance of a Cold or Cough. 
: 

GLu-ENe! the most useful article of household econe- 

iny ever invented. Once used, aleays used. 














AN Excenbent Caxvet Fog Litttx Moxex.—The 
rush for those Carpets at 37% cents per yard, full yard 
wide, still continues at Joun J. Prastey & Co.'s, 47 
Washington Street, Boston. No one should lose the op- 
portunity to secure a good carpet at a low price. 











Jou J. Peaster & Co., Carpet dealers, 47 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, ure raising quite a sensation by retall- 
ing a Carpetat 37% cents per yard, full yard wide. 





‘Tuk Crnrent or Txave is sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices, Ten Thousand yards 
English Tapestries will be cut up for our customers at 
$112% per yard. Our customers will find our departments 
for fine goods very complete, comprising the newest and 
most desirable styles of foreign as well as home manufac- 





ture. Jonx J, Praster & Co., 
saw 41 Washington St., Boston. 
MESH GARDEN and FLOWER, FRUIT, 


EEN 





HERB, TREE and SURUB, and EVERGR 








SEEDS, postpaid by mall. 25 different packets of either 
class for $1 00. ‘The six classes, $500. Catalogue gratis. 
Agents wanted. Seeds on com 

sw 2M. WA lymouth, Mass. 








SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE PIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ETNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &c., 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 per Month, 
orimay be pail for iy Work done at home, For Cireu* 
address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successurato Engley & Rie) 
323 Washington, cor. West S 


HOVEY & COv’S 
Ilustrated Catalogue, 


AND GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
For 1871, 


Is now ready, Contains 125 pages, with descriptions of 
over 200) species and varicties of Flower and Vegetable 
Sccda; Novelties of the season; cholce Gladiolus; Sum- 
mer-Flowering Bulbs, etc. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


The most extensive and complete Seed catalogue pub- 
Ushed ; giving practical and plain directions for the cul- 
ture of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangement of Gardens, 
etc, Sent gratis to all our customers of laat year, with- 
out request, and to all others on receipt of two stamps. 
Address 

HOVEY & CO., 


53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 
We guarantee that all sceds ordered shall reach the pur 
wv 


























THEA NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. “—8w 


D° YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presacs, @8, $12, 16; Press and Oftices, 


eo 30. nd ircular to Lowe Press 
5 ing Lane, Boston, Mass. *4—l0weup. 





20, 
Sprii 








$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 





gp and female, to Juco the GENUINE IMPROV- 
FED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING BIA- 
a CHINE. ‘This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 


Gault, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
¢p Superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully leensed 
and warranted for five y We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautitul, 
or more elastic seain than ours. It makes the *Elas- 
Quc Lock Stitch." Every second stlich can be cut, 
LJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
fF tearing It. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
Z and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
<< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Bostox, Mass.; P1ttsBcnGu, Pa.; 81. Lovis, Mo., 
or Cuicaco, ILL *50—13w 


UNTING, TRAPPING and FISHING 
Made Easy. New, reliable, and gives more matter 
than any dollar book, double amount of any 25 ct. book. 
including preparation and use of bait, traps, &c., all modes 
of preserving and preparing skins and furs, and much oth- 
er practical nnd valuable information—just what is want- 
ed. Price lower than any other; none (even at $2 or $5) 
more reliable; none at less than $l as reliable and com- 
plete. Examine at any bookstore and prove. Only 20 
cts. of booksellers or by mail. 
&—3weop SSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Itemedy caunot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles), Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *47-6m 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mail, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 1c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. 4—6weop 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Las the UNDFn-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch'’ (alike on 
both sides), and Is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Chicago, IL, or St. Louis, Mo. ly 


ly 

1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 

nothing better. it Bros. & Co., Boston. 49-24t 



































GENTS WANTED-—($2% 2 Month}—by, the 
American. Knitting Machine Co., BOS- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO em 
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For the Companion, 


THE NUTTING PARTY. 
By Rebecoa Harding Davis. 

“Very well, Charley,’ said Mrs. Grey, “you 
may have the party on one condition.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Charley. “All right, Mat- 
ty! Allright! We're to have the party.” 

“I said on one condition,” said Mrs. Grey, 
catching Lim by the sleeve as he was rushing 
off. “That Jack is to be fastened up securely un- 
til it is over.” 

“Ofcourse, mamma. Whatin the world would 
a monkey do at a party?” 

“A great deal of mischief, no doubt. 
fasten him up, then?” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly,” and away went Char- 
ley, to talk over the grand event with Matty. He 
found her in the barn, hunting eggs. She ran 
with the basket into the kitchen and they both 
set off into the woods to look out the best trees 
for the next day’s frolic. There were plenty of 
uuts, and they were quite ready for gathering. 

“Won't the boys have fun?” said Charley, 
stumbling over a fallen tree in his joy. 

“And the girls. You're going to have girls?” 
said Matty. 

“Well, [ suppose so. I didn’t think about 
them. They’re not much account for any thing, 
but they can come. Yes, we’ll have girls, if you 
like, Mat.” 

“They can all come out from town in the 
noon train, mamma says, and spend the after- 
noon in the woods, and we'll have tea about six. 
So they can get comfortably back home before 
night,” said Matty, with a little nod of her head. 
She was an olg-fashioned, precise, motherly lit- 
tle thing. “Let’s make out a list, Charley. 
M:imma’ll send in the invitations this after- 
gon.” : 


You'll 


“All right. There’s Bob and Jim White’— 

“Stop! stop till I get my paper and pencil. I 
do hope they’ll all come.” 

“O, no fear of that. They’re all ready. I gave 
them a hint of it last week. But how about the 
supper? Cakes, and candies, and all that? At 
Joe Forsyth’s they had’”—— 

“Never mind, Charley. Mamma’ll sce to that. 
She’s gone to set Ann to work at a big pound 
cuke, now. It’ll be a very different supper from 
any at Joe Forsyth’s, 1 know,” with a toss of 
her head. 

“O, very well. I didn’t know,” said Charley, 
Tather cowed. “Go on with your list. By-the- 
hy, did you know Jack isn’t to be invited? He 
must be shut up in the barn.” 

“Jack!”’ gasped Matty. “Why, Charley! The 
girls all want to see -Jack more than any thing 
in the world. It’s just as if we had a menagerie. 
He has to be shut up?” 

“Yes.” Charley began to kick the bark about, 
gloomily. “It’ll disappoint the fellows awfully. 
Suppose you go and talk to mamma about it? 
Hello, here you are, are you?” he exclaimed, as 
Mr. Jack came scrambling down from the tree 
overhead, and perched on his shoulder, listening 
as though he understood every word. 

Matty, however, composedly finished her neat 
little list of names. “I'll go show it to mam- 
ma,” she said, holding it up for Charley to see 
where she had written at the bottom,— 

“And if you please, mamma,—Jack.”” 

“It won’t be of any use, I’m afraid,” Charley 
said, shaking his head. 

It was of no use. Jack had ruined too many 
of the children’s plans for pleasure for Mrs. Grey 
to risk any thing on his good behavior now. 

Every body who knew the Grey children knew 
the monkey which their sailor uncle had brought 
them two years ago, and had heard of his mis- 
chievous pranks. He was the greatest attrac- 
tion of the many that made the farm a perfect 
harbor of delights to all the boys and girls of 
the school in town. 

But Mrs. Grey resolutely shook her head. 
“Jack must go to the barn,” she said. ~ 

“Yd try and keep him with me,’ pleaded 
‘Matty. 

“The boys ‘1 be awfully sorry,’ grumbled 
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THE NUTTING PARTY. 


Charley. ‘I don’t want to have a party without 
Jack. Jack’s just like my brother.” 

“You remember when the children were here 
on Matty’s birthday that ‘your brother’ nearly 
seratched little Jenny White’s eye out? No, 
Charley. “No Jack, or no purty.” 

There was no help for it. Early on the next 
morning Jack was to be locked up in one of the 
empty granaries in the barn, where all kinds of 
provision were to be made for his entertainment. 
In the meantime every body was particularly 
kind to him. Even Ann, the cook, had a pleas- 
ant word for the “poor baste.”” 

Jack seemed to know that he was somchow 
under the ban, and was unnaturally subdued 
and quiet. He took up his station on a top shelf 
of the pantry and watched Mrs. Grey and Ann 
closely, while they made the big frosted cakes 
and great pans full of cookies and jumbles. 
Now and then, ns, she took a smoking tray of 
them from the oven, Ann threw one up to him, 
which he caught and tucked out of sight, accord- 
ing to his habit. Jack never would eat when 
any body saw him. 

The next morning was just what a nutting 
day ought to be, clear and cold, with the sun 
shining down through the half-bare branches on 
the heaps of brown leaves below—and the melt- 
ing red and gold leaves overhead. Jack was 
carried to his prison in a solemn procession by 
Charley, and Matty, and Pete, the colored boy, 
who made it as comfortable as circumstances 
would allow. Pete brought out a bag of ginger 
snaps for him and hung it out of his reach, while 
Jack sullenly eyed it. e 

“What do you put it there for?” asked Matty. 

“Cause den he got to climb for um, an’ he’ll 
have de satisfaction of thinking he done stole 
um. Him’s a rey’lar thief, Miss Matty.” 

Matty was not sure it was quite a Christian 
mode of treating a thief. “However, any thing 
to make him happy,” she said. 

Long before noon Charley and Matty were 
dressed and on the lawn, waiting for the first 
sound of the whistle from the train. Pete, gor- 
geous in his Sunday suit and red neck-tie, had 
marshalled every basket to be found on the 
place in a row on the porch. : 

“Why, you’ll have nuts enough to provision 
an army, Pete,” said Mr. Grey. 

“Yes, sah,” gravely. “’Vision de army; spect 
80, sali.” 

Whiz-z, came the far-off shriek of the engine, 
andin a moment the train thundered up, and 
out swarmed about twenty boys and girls on the 
platform, down in the hollow, running up the 
slope to the house, their red aud blue dresses 
glancing bright in the sun. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! Here they are!” shouted 
Charley. 





“Hurrah? shouted the boys back. Pete gave | 


a wild war-whoop and rolled neck and heels 
down the hill. Matty and the girls chattered, 
and kissed, and laughed all at once, 

“Wasn’t it splendid?’ and ‘Wasn't it jolly?” 
and™“Where were the nuts?” and “The train 
stopped so long at the last station they were 
quite sure it was not going on at all,” and 
“Where was Jack?” 

Charley was struck dumb at that, and when 
Matty told what had happencd, there was a sud- 
den gloom over the whole party, as though an 
exceedingly wet blanket had flapped in their 
faces. But in a moment every onc had a basket 
and they were off with whoops and hollos down 
into the woods. 

For an hour or two they climbed, and pelted, 
and cracked, and ate. Nothing could be better; 
and then came a sudden pause. There was an 
enormous walnut tree, full of nuts at the top, 
which not one of the boys could reach. Even 
Joe Small and Fred Young, who could climb 
like squirrels, shook their heads and gave it up. 
Now there were plenty of other walnut trees, 
but they all stopped and looked disconsolately 
at that one, precisely because it could not be 
climbed. 

“Iv’s too bad!” cried Charley. 

“Golly! Look a dar!” shouted Pete, and sud- 
denly something jumped on Joe Small’s back, 
and from that to the tree and then up to the 
very topmost branches, and began to pelt the 
boys with the nuts. 

“Hooray for Jack!” 

“Broke jail! Broke jail!” The boys danced 
and shouted. 

“I ought to go and tell mamma,” said Matty, 
sorrowfully, and started to the house. 

“Hurry up, Jack! The police will catch you,” 
cried the boys. Jack dashed down the nuts, 
swung by one paw and then another, leaped and 
chattered in the wildest excitement, keeping one 
eye fixed on the house. Presently Mr. Grey was 


children all turned to look athim. “Poor Jack!” 
they said, looking back to the tree. 

Poor Jack was gone! 

Where, nobody knew. Whether the ground, 
or the tree, or the sky had swallowed the cun- 
ning creature to hide him, there was no telling. 
Gone, he certainly was. Mr. Grey laughed with 
the rest. 

“We'll hear from Jack before night,” he said. 

But Jack had disappeared utterly, and though 
the boys searched the whole woods through, 
nothing more was seen of him. 

About six o’cloek, Petc came out on the porch 
swinging the big dinner and tea bells, one in 
each hand. As soon as the boys heard that, they 
| found that they were ravenously hungry, and 





scen coming down the steps with Matty. The! 
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started to run, and then every boy remembered 
what his mother had said when he left home, 
and they all walked in so quietly and politely ag 
to astonish themselves. 

There, in the dining-room, blazed n great fire, 
and on the supper-table a dozen wax-lights. 
There were chicken, and ham, and tongue, and 
cold turkey, and warm cakes, and every thing 
that hungry children could fancy or dream of. 

When they had finished their supper, even 
down to little Molly Young, who sipped so long 
at her white tea that the boys cast savage glances 
on her, the table was cleared, and a mysterious 
whisper went around, that now “the party”? wag 
to begin. In came Ann with an enormous pyr- 
amid of ice-cream. 

“We had pink,’’ said Joe Forsyth, scornfnlly. 
Charley’s heart sank to his boots. But the next 
minute it went up again, for Ann appeared tri- 
umphant with another great pyramid, red at the 
base, pink in the middle and coffee colored on 
top! Jue Forsyth was dumb. 

Ann went outagain. “Cakes,” “candies,” the 
children whispered, and then looked solemnly 
at their plates, as thouzh cakes were the last 
thing in their heads. Mrs. Grey waited, spoon 
in hand. Betty went out and stayed with Ann, 
Mrs. Grey began to look anxious. Pete went 
out and stayed with Betty. The children began 
to Jook anxious. 

Mrs. Grey touched the bell. There was a 
shuffling and loud talking without, and then the 
door opened, and there stood Ann with the re- 
mains of two great frosted cakes on a tray, all 
broken and clawed into bits. 

“Plaze, ina’am, it’s all that’s lift!’ she gasped. 
“The small cakes is clare gone, and the candics 
upset in the pickle tub! I put’em all on the 
panthry shelves and locked the door myself.” 

Pete was behind her, his black face almost 
pale with fright. “Golly! I betit’s dat ar Jack!’” 
he said. 

“We will du the best we can,” said Mrs. Grey, 
quietly helping the ice-cream. But the children 
were too much excited to taste it as they gulped 
it down, and when Mr. Grey said, “Come on, po- 
lice, and find the robber!”’ they all rose simulta- 
neously, and followed in a body. 

“I locked the door and bolted the winders, 
and they’re shut yet,” said Ann. 

“He had hidden himself in the pantry before 
you made sure,” suid Mr. Grey. 

The pantry was a scene to weep over. The 
bits of broken cake and frosting lay thick on 
floor and shelves. In an empty salt barrel they 
found the cookies and jumbles which he had 
stored away for his fature use. 

“The mizzable, thievin’ nigzah,” whined Pete. 
“Dar’s enough goodics spuiled dar to feed a 
Christian all de winter.” 

“And here’s flour in my sieve, and the pie- 
board out that I washed an’ put away, and a 
Jump of dough made with the salt brine,” cried 
Betty. 

But where was Jack? Out of the pantry he 
could not have got, and in the pantry he certain. 
ly was not, so far as human eyes could tell. 
They looked on the shelves and under the shelves, 
and in cnpboards, and drawers, and behind the 
door, and up on the ceiling. 

The boys stood open-mouthed with wonder 
and even Mr. Grey was puzzled. 

“Ll see what the baste has done to me flour- 
barrel,” said Betty, going to peep in. and then 
she jumped back with a scream, for out of tho 
flour, white from head to foot, crept Master 
Jack, one of Betty’s aprons tied about his waist 
and a rolling-pin in his hand. He had been im- 
proving the lessons he learned yesterday. 

Such shouts and screams were never heari.. 
Even Mr. Grey langhed till the tears caine to his 
eyes. 
the more delighted were the boys, while Jack 
stood on the edge of the flour-barrel, whining, 
and rubbing his eyes, and winking with fun. In 
the middle of it all the whistle of the train 
sounded, and they all had to hurry away. 

“Vm so sorry theyparty was spviled!” said. 


The more Betty scolded and Pete growled. 
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Charl But all the children cried out that 
Jack was worth all the candics and cakes in the 
world, and they never had s0 much fun in all 
their lives, 
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For the Companion. 


THE WIDOW VON BLOM. 


Good Frau Von Blom set off from her native | 
land with a sturdy husband, two fine boys, 
feather beds, two chests of clothes, and three 
hundred dollars. She and good Hans had de- 
sired, for many urs, to be land-holders, and 
cow-holders, and pig-holders, and they were wise 
cnouzh te know that the best way to accomplish 
this was to emigrate to America, 

But alas for poor Hans, he never beeame 
wither land-holder, cow-holder, or pig-holder; lie 
never even cauzhta glimpse ef the shores he had 
dreamed of so long and so hopefully. One even- | 
ing, as he and two comrades were leaning, pipe 
in mouth, over the side of the ship, watching 
“the flres burn on the water,” he lust his bal- 
ance and fell overboard. As he was very solid, 
he went to the bottom like lead. Boats were 
lowered and the speed of the great ship was 
slackened, but it was of no avail. Hans was 
never seen again, 

Of course the widow wept bitterly, for he w 
a good husband. ‘The captain, to comfort hei 
said Madam, if you want to vo back to your 
friends, Pll take you, free of charge, on my re- 
nun.” 

“What!’ cried the new widow, in her own 
tonzue, “you want me to go back, after all my | 
trouble to get here? Quo, Because one man’s 
dead is no reason why other folks shouldn’t do 
as well as they can for themselves. Look, ’ve 
got these boys fo care for.” 

After awhile they linded at New York, and 
our thrifty “frau” had scarcely touched the shore 
before ber mind was made up to stay in the great 
city, instead of going West, as they had intended. 

She at once hired alitile garret, into which 
she stored her six beds and two tranks. After 
a good dinner of beef and cabbage, she took her 
sons and set off for the suburbs, where she heard | 
Jand could be hired for market gardens, and be- 
fore she slept her plans were all made for life! | 

‘The next morning, before the sun was up, she 
had bribed “an early bird,” of the genus “cart- 
man,” to transport her goods, with herself and 
family on top of them, to her little hovel on the 
ne outskirts of th At city. 

Acertain Patrick Keeny, for whom the pulice 
had proved too much, had, with his wife, just 
ited these premises for new ones on Ward's 
Island; and our sturdy frau found her garden 
all planted to her hand by him! 

Tt took her some little time to clean the premi- 
ses to her mind, for she and Mistress Keeny hekl 
different views on such imatters. But she did it 
most thoroughly, even to scouring every slat on 
the hen-coop and fence, and every board of the 
pig-pen. And after this was done she dashed | 
pail after pail of water over all, till the litte 
shanties might have gone swimming, so detcr- | 
mined she was to be clean. 
ten she took a few picees of gold from her 
great bag, locked her door, and left little Karl 
outside, by way of a watch dog, and went forth 
to buy her furniture. Twelve dollars did it, and 
there was no lack of table, chairs, bedsteads, 
pots, kettles and pans, or of a tiny charcoal fur- 
nace, With which to cook out of dvors. 
nd she did more than this in the hour she 
She induced the furniture man, 
through a Dutch boy, who, having come in on 
an errand, acted as interpreter, to hire little Hans 
for two dollars a week and his board, as she had 
nothing for him to do, for, added she, “The great 
enemy gets hold of idle boys.’” 

Before Hans knew where he was, he had a 
master, and she was off to her new home with- 
out him, 

She had trained these boys not only to obey 
their parents, but also to obey everybody else 
who had the least control over them; and she 
Jeft Hans with these words: ‘Do what this man 
tells you, and do it as lony as he tells you, and 
come and let ne know on Sunday if he’s a good 
man.” 

The new master had a large, airy cellar, filled 
with cheap goods, and in it was a great quanti- 
ty of bedstead slats, which were too long and tuo 
rough to be used. So, after a noble dinner, he 
set Hans to work sawing them off and smooth- 
ing thei; a job which seemed to please him 
greatly, for he langhed and talked very fast in 
Dutch, not a word of which his master under- 
stood, 

At tea time he was again called into the kitch- 
en, and thea the man and his wife went out to) 
spend the evening at a neighbor's, forgetting all 
about him. As the servant girl could not talk 
Dutch, she went up to her room and left hin to 

















































































was gone. 











{from the window into the street, but all wa 
‘Then they looked out | 





_THE YOUTH’S” COMP: ANION 


After ten o’clock the good people came Manes 


and went up two flights of stairs to bed, con-} 


chiding that tie girl had shown poor Hans to 
his room, 

They had just dropped asleep when they were 
awakened hy a tremendous crash, as if the wall 
of the house had fallen in. They rose and looked 











calm and quiet there. 
at the rear window, and then were startled by 
seeing a bright light shining from their cellar 
windows into the yard. 

The good man went down, followed by his 
wife, and there, to their surprise, stood the new 
boy-with the huge pile of slats lying all about 
him, where he had brought them down by mis- 
take, working as vigorously as if it were but 
noon day! He had four lanterns, which he had 
found in the shop, and had filled himself, to light 
up the dark place! 

The master talked fast and loud in English, 
and the boy talked faster and louder in Dutch; 
while the good woman sceing her husband’s 
mistake in not giving him directions to stop 
work: at nightfall, stood still and laughed heart- 
ily. 

“Hans thought the man was blaming him for 
net doing more, when he pointed to the finished 
slats and tried to apologize by rubbing his 
sleepy eyes and talking Dutch, which only made 
matters wors 

Feeding people well, will make peace whether 
people can understand each other’s words or not. 














‘That shows them that we mean they shall live 


and thrive. 

The master of little Hans knew this; and after 
putting out all his lanterns, he took him up into 
the dining-room, where his wife spread before 
him all the nice things she could find in her pan- 
try. She had a real mother’s heart, although 


‘she had no children of her own; and she could 


Kher tears when she saw the 
poor fellow so cheerful and good-natured, though 
working till almost midnight. She stroked his 
shoulders and arms, and said, with a pitiful tone, 
“Poor boy, tired.” 

Hans at length understood that he was being 
pitied, and kept saying that he was not tired. 
If you’d seen the supper he ate you would have 
believed that he was hungry, whether he was 
tired op not! 

When he was satisfied, his kind master led him 
up stairs to a neat little room, and at siht of 
the bed the poor fellow laughed outright, and 
cried “Gute! gute!” 

Before he left him, his new fricnd made one 
effort to do him good, by pointing upward and 
saying, in a solemn voice, “God is in heaven.” 
A deep solemnity fell on the boy’s face, and he 
replied, “Ya, Gott ist in himmel.” 

The next morning Hans was early at the bright 
tools, which seemed to have a magic charm for 
him, He made himself so useful about the store, 
and picked up the language so rapidly, that his 
master could not spare him even when his moth- 
er would have been glad of his help with the ve: 
etables, which were now ready for market. He 
raised his wages very svon, and the good widow 
concluded she could get on with little Karl. 

Mr. Patrick Keeny had concluded, on the 
whole, that he cared less about being a land- 
holder than a whiskey-drinker, and reflecting on 
the sea of whiskey which his bit of Iand and his 
shanty would buy, he walked out, when in a so- 
ber mood, and made our little Dutch widow an 
offer, at which even speculators would have 
jumped! 

“Me speak English vera gut, so you no cheat 
me,” she said. “I give you one five dollar afoo 
dis witness-man, my neighbor, dat you will sell 
for what you say, and Ict me pay you every year, 
yon five hundred dollars, till he all pay up; and 
me go ask minister, where my boys be Sunday 
school.” 

Pat took the five dollars, and sat on an up- 
turned butter tub, in the shadow of his old home, 
till the widow returned, out of breath, with haste. 

“Yal? she cried, “the minister say I may buy, 
and he send good man to write paper for yous 
and for mes.” 

The bargain was made; and as fast as the lit- 
tle widow went up, poor Patrick Keeny and his 
wile went down! 

This family wrought hard and were prudent, 
but they were not sellish. They always had a 
loaf or a pillow for a wanderer, whether a coun- 
tryman of their own or not, and the blessing of 
“the diligent” rested upon them, 

Central Park was cut in a way which left the 
widow Von Bloma front view of it; and her 
land rose so rapidly that she has since sold it for 
a large price. The brown stone n ions which 
are now rising there, do not look much like the 
shanty she bought from Patrick Keeny. 

She no longer carrics vegetables to the mar- 
ket-men in bags, on her shoulders, but has a neat 
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little place farther up on the island, which her 





sons take care of, and the weal of which they 
bring to the city with two fine horses, while their 
| mother raises garden flowers and sweet herbs as 
her part of the work. 

Suppose, when poor Hans was drowned, his 
| widow had sat down in despair and lived on her 
‘three hundred dollars and her feather beds while 
| they lasted. Where would they all have been 
toxday? 

How comfortable many poor people might be 
if they had a quarter part of the enerzy of little 
Widow Von Blom! J. D.C. 

—— gp 


MY LITTLE LADY. 
Daintily dressed 
In her Sunday best, 
Walks my little lady. 
Her frock is white, and worked all round; 
Her sleeves with bonny bows are bound; 
A sash as blue as suminer skies, 
Yet not so blue as her sweet 
Clasps my little lady. 

















Such fairy shoes, so small and neat, 
Are made to hold her tiny feet. 
Her socks are worked, so tight and trim, 
And softly clasp each mottled limb 
Of my little lady. 


Mor hair beneath a string of pearls 
Escupes in golden, shining cui 





‘The pearls are of the rainbow's hue, 
Wer curls like sunny beams burst through; 
Bright little lady. 


With many a blush and many a smile, 
That tell of a heart so free from guil 
But show forth a touch of pride the while, 
Daintily dressed 
In her Sunday best, 
‘Walks my little lady. 
oo 





For the Companion. 
WHY SHE KEPT HER. 


“Do you want a girl, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Jackson shook her head and shut the 
door, 

“She's rather good looking,” said Miss Belinda, 
the maiden aunt. “Tipsy, though, like as not. 
I’m sure she don’t walk straight.” 

“{ do need a girl of about her age,” said Mrs. 
Jackson; “but Ican’t take one from the street. 
Twas just thinking of going to the intelligence 
office, but I believe I'M wait till to-morrow.” 

Still the girl’s face haunted her. [twas an or- 
dinary louking face, with honest eyes. The 
cheeks were pale, and she feared through suffer- 
ing. Sometimes she wished she had taken the 
girl in and questioned her. 

Presently Vine Jackson came in, a bright, 
wild-vyed, gypsyish faee, laughing under its 
crimson hood, almost always laughing, but to- 
day 4 little darker and more patheti 

“Mother,” she said, “‘there’s a girl just about 
my age, sitting on Dr. Low’s ste She looks 
strangely, and the boys are making fun of her. 
T spoke to her as I passed, and she cried, in a 
Joud whisper, ‘I’m starving.’ Mother, she looked. 
frightful.” 

“Go and tell her to come here,” said Mrs. 
Jackson, “and take her into the kitchen and give 
her food.” 

“Lud, Roxy,” said Aunt Melinda, “Ido b’lieve 
you'd hev all the beggars in ution if they 
come here. The creeter’s a thief, like’s not, and 
just wants to find the way to the spoons,” 

Vine had gone out for the girl at once. She 
was no longer sitting on Dr. Low's steps, but 
Vine saw her leaning aainst the corner house, 
as if too weak to stand by herself. 

“Mother s: if you will come to the house 
you shall have something to eat.” 

The girl turned her shining cyes with a wist- 
| ful, eager gaze at the charming face, now lizht- 
ed with the beauty of charity, and without a 
| word followed her, 

“Tr's the same one [ thought it was,” said Mrs. 
Jackson to herself, as she watched the ravenous 
gestures of the hungry girl. 

“Tlow long have you been ‘ont of work?” 

“Over two weeks, mam,” was the low reply. 
“T stayed with Mrs. Grady, but she diced three 
days ago, and I’ve been wild with hunver ever 
since. I can work well, ma’ain; Tecan wash and 
iron, and I'd do any thing for a home, no matter 
for pay.” 

“Whereare you staying, now?” 

“Pm notstaying anywhere, ma’am. I laid for 
ts under doorsteps. Folks has now and 
then given me a bit of bread, but generally they 
turn me away.” 

“You have been living out, then.” 

“Yes’m;” with a sudden downcast look. 


“And have you a certificate of good charac- 
ter?” 




































































vo’m,” was the sad reply. 

“Who did you live with?” 

“A Mrs. Walker, and she was very good to 
me. 1 was there sinee my mother died, and that 
was ’most a yeur,”” 
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“What made you leave?” 

“Why, ma’am’’—the girl’s face crimsoned, and 
she stammered—“I—I_ took something ;” and, 
bursting into tears, she sobbed bitterly. 

Vine, who was standing near, made up a face 
of diszust, and shook her head. 

“What did you take?” 

“Ttook a ring, and it was gould. I didn’t know 
it was gold, or [should have been frightened. 
Then she dismisscd me.” 

Tenn hardly wonder,” said Mrs. Jackson, 
gravely. “Why did you not, when’ you found 
the ring, vo directly to her?” 

“T didn’t find it, ma’am; it was worse than 
that,” subbed the girl, convulsively. “I—1— 
took it out of her box.” 

“She might have sent you to jail,” said Mrs. 
Jackson, 

“[know she might, but I bezged so hard! 1 
never stole any thing before, and I told her 1 
wouldw’t tuke as much as a pin all my life lon, 
if she would keep me. But she said, No, [imust 
go, and go without a character, If anybody 
called there she said she would tell the exact 
truth.” 

“Have you told this story to any one clse?” 
asked Mrs. Jackson. 

“No’m; nobody has asked me.” 

“Where are your clothes?” 

“P’ve left them at an old shop; but could get 
them again. The man knowed my father.” 

Mrs, Jackson went up stairs. Vine followed 
her. 

“Mamma, are you going to take that thicf?” 
sked the girl, indignantly. 

“Lam very much inclined that way,” said Mrs. 
Jackson. “She has told her story, and thrown 
herself upon my merey. I rather like the girl, 
and [ need one as strony as she is.” 

“Lshouldn’t feel safe a moment,” Vine re- 
sponded. “I shouldn’t dare to go to sleep 
nights.” 

“Butif I turn her off, where will she go, Vine? 
She mizht have kept the whole story to herscif. 
I think she is an honest girl. Ido not think she 
will be likely to yield to such a temptption 
again.” 

“Thate a thiet!’’ exclaimed Vine, her eyes 
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Mrs, Jackson was silent. In a few moments 
she turned to her dauchter with a grave look. 

“My dear, let me tell you a story,’’ she said, 
gently. 

“There was a little girl who lived in a pleas 
ant village in the State of NewYork. Her par 
ents were both dead when she was yet an infant 
under seven. Her friends and relatives took 
her. Now she was With one, now with another, 
as the respective families were willing to take 
her. 

“The poor child grew np, not as you have, un- 
der the care of loving parents. She was worked 
eruelly hard. don’t think she had the taint of 
dishonesty in her blood; but sometimes, kept 
with but poor and meagre clothes, as well as 
food, she grew desperate. 

“One day she took a valuable jewel and se 
ereted it. If she could only possess enouzh to 
enable her to run away, she thought it would be 
the best method of helping herself. She knew it 
was wrong, but still the sense ef injustice stung 
her, and made her morbid and wicked. 

“She stole several articles and was found out. 
No merey was shown her—helpless orphan that 
she was—but she was called by every vile name, 
and almost turned out into the street. 

“Tsay almost. There was an aunt, the poor 
est of them all, who lived alone. She came over 
just when the family council was in session, and 
quietly asked to have the child given to her. It 
was gladly done, though the same spiteful words 
and names were used. 

“The poor frightened child found in that aunt 
the true friend of her life. No reference w 
ever made to the crime, nothing was locked 2 
as in the other homes, every confidence seemed 
to be reposed in her. Gentleness, tenderness 
and trust did the work. The little girl, thouzh 
never directly spoken to upon the wickedness of 
stealing, abhorred the sin that had caused ber to 
fall. She grew gentle, and loving, and truthful. 
To-day she is honored as a friend, a wife and 
mother; a member of a Christian church and the 
dispenser of some bounty to the poor. You 
must not hate that .miserable child, Vine, fer 
your mother was that poor little orphan girl, 
and she knows what it is to have the finger uf 
scorn pointed at her.” 

“O mother!” 

Vine said nothing more, but came forward 
and kissed her, the warm tears in her eyes. 

“Your great-aunt Belinda, my aunt, was the 
one who was hardest and crucllest to me, but 
that is ull past, and she has come to me fora 
home, which I willingly give her. If 1 keep this 
girl, it would be best not to mention the poot 
child’s transgression to her. Do you thinkl 
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had better keep her, dear, and give her a chance 

to do better?” 
“Yes, mother,” 

all try and help her to be good.”’ 


said Vine, softly, “and we will 
M.A. D 


——_+o+____ 
IT NEVER PAYS, 


It never pays to fret and prowl 
When fortune seems our foe; 
Tho better bred will push ahead 
And strike the braver blow, 

For Inek is work, 

And those who shirk 
nt their doom, 
eld the play 

And clear the wa 
That better men have room, 
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sold who thir 
pest bourht 
An hamble lot, 
A cosy cot, 
Mave tempted even kings, 
Hor station high, 
That wealth wi'l buy, 
Not oft contentment brings. 











It nover pave! a Dinnt refrain 
Well worthy ofa song, 
Fer age and youth must learn this trath, 
That nothing pays that’s wrong. 
The good and pure 
Alone are sure 
To bring prolonged success, 
While what fs right 
In Heaven's sight 
Is always sure to dle: 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
Ix Five Crarrens.—Cuar. IV. 

After the fright of the Italian, the doctor no 
lonzer objected to a hasty retreat from their | 
camping ground, and before sundown, they had 
begun their march, The doctor insisted on tak- 
ing his spade, &e., but his companion declared 
he would be burned at the stake rather than} 
have any thing more to do with these instru- 
ments of torture, so the other had to bear the 
burden alone. 

When it was pitch-dark they stopped to rest, | 
but before daylight set off again, halting only to ; 








liston whenever the crackle of a branch or the 
chatter of the monkeys attracted their attention, 
but no human presence disturbed them, 

The descent ofthe mountain was much more 
rapid than the ascent had been, and the sun was 
re 





still high when they reached the river, and with 
acry of jubilation, discovered their canoe. 

Now their toils were over. Soon they could 
reach the abodes of men, where they might rest 
their weary and ill-used limbs, en the doc- 
tor’s desire for gold. which before so inflamed 
him, was now completely extinguished. 

Their appearance was by no means prepossess- 
ing. Their forced retreat through the thorny 
bushes had given the finishing touch to their 
toilet, and their clothes now hung in tatters from 
their bod. This did not matter while they 
were in their own boat, but the thought was not 
an agreeable one, that they would not be able to; 
replenish their wardrobe before they reached Es- 
mereldas, 

The disappointed gold-seckers rowed rapidly | 
down the stream, till they approached the mouth | 
of the Cayapas, and met the in-coming tide. 

Just before them was a large Indian village, 
and they deemed it prudent to lie by till dark | 
and the ebb-tide, that they might not be seen in | 
Passing, and might also have the advantage of | 
the stream to guide them. 

They therefore drew the boat into the bushes, 
and then climed up the bank, where they reached 
alittle plateau covered with trees, from whence 
they could see plainly the opposite shore without 
the possibility of being observed themsely 

To their astonishment they perceived that they 
were dirvetly opposite a clearing, though no 
honse nor sixn of cultivation was to be seen. 
They also noticed that it was surrounded by a 
low wall of stone. 

What could it be? But as this did not con- 
cern them, they soon dismissed it from their | 
thoughts. It was more to the point to find a 
comfortable spot where they might wait, and 
this soon presented itself ina mossy bank, under | 
4 palm, on which it was Juxury to recline and 
smoke. 

Before long the doctor noticed movements on 
the opposite bank. He sprang to his feet, and! 
lokine through his little telescope, could disecrn | 
not only 2 crowd of men already in the elearing, 
but a pair of boats coming up the river, then 
Another pair, and presently a little fleet. 

It was now evident that the place was an In- 
disn cemetery, aud a funeral was about to take 
Place, Of this the two foreigners were not the 
kast interested spectators. 

The funeral procession came from the village 
below, the canoes being for those only who could 
not walk. Six men bore the coffin, a half-canoe, 
sawed throvch the-middle, on cables or birk- 
Topic 





































































‘The ceremony was soon over, long funeral ora- 
tions not being fashionable among the ¢ 

They stood for awhile by the open gr 
half-canoe was then let down. Some pers 
probably relatives, Inid pi of beef on the 
corpse, and the grave was filled up. It could 
not have been very deep, for the whole proceed- 
ing seareely lasted half an hour. 

While it was going on the women filled the 
air with shricks, but no sooner was it over, than 
the men left the ecmetery and the women fol- 
lowed immediately. The boats also took their 
departure, and before dark not a soul was there. 

At this the retired gold-digzers were greatly 
vd, for they had anticipated that a night- 
might be left. Presently the doctor re- 
is friend, “We have arrived here at 
a fortunate time, amigo. Not in vain shall we 
have visited the Cayapas River!” 

His companion did not appreciate the force of 
this remark, 

The naturalist continued, “There yonder lic 
treasures, free and aumaatdeds for which other 
explorers have spent immense labors in v 

The Italian was still in the dark. 

“LT mean the skeletons of the Cayapas Indians, 
a specimen of which not a single museuin con- 
tains, not even the British Museum.” 

“What! you would uot exhume the corpse 
just buried?” 

“No, we can do nothing with a fresh corpse; 
but a skeleton out of one of the old graves—per- 
haps a couple—Limust have. It seems as thongh 
I had kept my spade and been delayed here for 
the very purpose. 

To $e young Italian this body-snatehing pro- 
ject was by no means a welcome episode in their 
“Hleasure-trip,”” but the Frenchman, fired with 
enthusiasm at the service he was about to ren- 
der “science,” and the fame he would acquire, 
gained his point. 

They awaited impatiently the darkness and 
the turn of the tide, and then with the litte light 
furnished by the first quarter of the moon, they 
ttheir boat loose and soon gained the oppo- 
te shore, avoiding, however, the rezular land- 
ing place. 

It was not without some secret tremor that 
they clambered up the bank, gun in one hand, 
spade in the other, and entered the graveyard. 

It wa wild spot, this city of the dead. Soft, 
brond-leayed herbaceous plants encumbered the 
ground and cast dim shadows on the graves 
which almost seemed like the ghosts of the de- 
parted. 

But the doctor was no sentimentalist, and set 
immediately to work in search of a suitable 
grave. Presently he found two old mounds al- 
most covered with bushes, (which would hide 
the desceration) and near the canoe, 
ng his gun against a wooden cross, he 
began to dig with fiery zeal. All around was 
the stillness of death, and even Torquato began 
to feel a little more secure, and offered to help. 
The ground was soft, and soon the spade struck 
wood, and the doctor was overjoyed at the spec- 
tacle of a perfect skeleton. 

By their united efforts they succeeded in rais- 
ing the half-canoe which served for a coffin, and 
the doctor shovelled the bones into the bag which 
had held their implements, with as much cool- 
ness as though they had been potatoes, and not 
the remains of a human being, which they were 
thus deseerating. While they were doing this, 
Torquato thought he heard a rustling—but when 
they listened, all w till. 

The doctor was not wholly satisfied with his 
acquisition, THe now proposed to take a skull 
from the adjoining grave, but hark! again a 
rustling sound, and a dark shadow crossed an 
open space near them. They knew that if the 
Indians diseovered them in this nefarious busi- 
ness, their lives would be the forfeit. 

Torquato had already seized the spade and 
glided off towards the boat, and the doctor re- 
Iuetantly followed. It might be some wild ani- 
mal prowling about, but he did not wait to sec, 
Taking up his load under his arm he made off to” 
the river as fast as his feet would carry him. 
Torquato had already loosed the canoe, and in 
two minutes more they were afloat. 

The ebb-tide now favored them, and steering 
to the opposite bank, they allowed it to carry 
them down the stream, so as to pass the village 
in perfect silence. When they came abreast the 







































































































‘place they found it in unusual eommotion, 


A large fire burned on the bank, and many of 
the Indians seemed to be lighting torches at it. 
Suddenly the clatter of oars was heard and a 
bout tilled with Indians passed up the river, 

Withdrawing still more behind the overhang- 
ing branches of the mangroves, they waited till 
the sound had passed y. Whatall this might 
mean they could not conjecture, but at all events 
was well to he out of the way, and they now, 
therefore, steered ont into the middle of the cur- 

se: MMH RHE te) Chee onde tit itt thei might. 























It was not long before they had left the Caya- 
pas River, and the doctor now ventured to speak 
aloud and express his regret that they had not 
stayed Jong enough to cover up the grave they 
had robbed. Then the suspicions of the Indians 





would not have been awakened, and they might } 


have returned at their leisure for other speci- 
mens, But lis companion made no answer and 
they pursued their voyage in silence. 

In the Tola they were met by a fresh breeze, 
which counteracted the effect of the tide, and di- 
minished their speed. Towards morning it be- 
gan to rain heavily, and they longed for light, 
that they might not unawares run out into the 
open sea. As they turned a bend to the north- 
west the clonds for a moment divided, the light 
broke through and they canght a glimpse before 
them of the village. They could even distin- 
guish the houses, and felt that soon they would. 
be in safety and at ease. 











But thongh the village was not half a league | 


distant it was not easy to reach it, for the tide 
had now changed and was against them. Still, 
wearicd as they were, they would not halt, 
though it rained so heavily as to remind the doc- 
tor of the American who declared the India rub- 
ber trees were alone able to exist there, since 
they broneht their waterproof coats into the 
world with them, 

They made slow progress, but had now come 
so far as plainly to perceive the houses of. 
the village, even through the rain, when the doc- 
tor chanced to turn his head and discovered that 
they were followed by four cano 

He immediately steered towards the left bank, 
so that, for the time, at least, they would be hid- 
den by the bend. 

But what if they were really pursued ? 

The Inc $s are renowned for their speed in 
rowing, so there was no hope of escaping by 
flight. 

The Italian flung the spade and pickaxe over- 
board and advised the doctor to do the same 
with his anatomical specimen. But the latter 
would not give up so rashly the fruit of all his 
toiland anxiety. Perhaps there was no danger; 
if they were only once on shore they could de- 
fend themselves effectually with their guns, 

They conld no longer take refuge in the man- 
groves, At high water they conld have hidden 
securely beliind the foliage, but now it was low 
water—there was a space of several feet between 
the boughs and the mud bank, which was now 
fully exposed. They had not thonght of this, 
but it was too late to take any other course, and 
so running their boat as far as possible into the 
mud, they determined to await the issue. 

The canoes now appeared round the bend, and 
as they still kept the middle of the stream the 
adventurers cherished a hope that they were not 
pursued, and that the Indians might pass with- 
out observing them. But this hope almost ex- 
pired when it beeane unmistakably evident that 
the Indians were in search of something in the 
stream, 

AAs soon as they had obtained an uninterrupted 
view of the river and found not a single boat in 
view, they suddenly ceased rowing and looked 
round in astonishment. Some of them stood up 
and appeared to be consulting with each other. 
Above, towards the other side of the lagoon, was 
alittle island of mangroves, and two of the ca- 
Noes steered towar , While the two others fol- 
lowed the main arm, and in a few moments 
would pass. 

“Now we shall have it,” whispered Torquato; 
“it is plain enough that they are in search of us, 
and how shall we escape?” 

“QO, when it comes to the last,” said the 
Frenchman, “we can take to the firm land, and 
then a premonitory shot or two will show them 
what to expect if they follow 

The other did not reply; for the canoes were 
now near and full in sight, and the next me -ent 
would decide their fate. On they cam, but— 
would they really pass? Suddenly ¢ tond ery 
broke from ene of the canoes, and 1.1 an instant 
the bow flew round towards the jugitives. 






















































Another shout to inform th: rest of their par- 
ty, and not a doubt remained that they were in 
pursuit. How they could have discovered the 
robbery so soon was inconceivable, unless, in- 
deed, the form scen in the gray 
watchman, who had immediately given the 
alarm. 

The doctor would have been glad to cast the 
sack with his booty into the waves, but his de- 
cision came too late. They were now high on 
the muddy bank, which would betray even a 
footstep. 











(To be continued.) 
+8 
POPULATION OF THE STATES, 


The increase in some of the States is very 


small, but none of them show any falling. off, 
dnc Net Alimpaniry, eit fs fd only Smee 





in the Union that has absolutely diminished in 
popniation during the last decade. The greatest 
proportional gain in any State is that of Ne 
but as it was the smallest of the States when i 
was admitted, this is no more than what was to 
have been expceted, The largest actual gain is 
in Hlinois—over eight hundred thousand, which 
brings her up to within two hundred and fifty’ 
thousand of Ohio, but leaves her as before, the 
fourth State in population, The relative order 
of the States as to population is not materially 
changed, but Missonri outstrips Indiana, and 
becomes the fifth State. Indiana is the sixth, 
Mass s is the seventh, and then follow 
K , Tennessee, V nia, Georgia, Michi- 

gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, North Carolina, and Ala- 
bama—in all, sixtcen States, which hive e upward 
of one million inhabitants. In 1860 there were 
but eleven such, Jowa bas mide the greatest 
jump inrank. She was the nineteenth in 1860; 
she is now the thirteenth, North Carolina, on 
the other hand, stood twelfth in 1860, and now 
drops to the fourteenth place, and Alabama now 
ds as the sixteenth, whereas she was tl: 
centh ten years ago. 

——_+o—___. 
For the Companton. 

FARMER JENKINS’ JACKET. 
“Any body that’ll take what don’t belong to 
nif it aint wath more’n a pin, is a thief, 
and T don't care who ’tis, Miss Helen,” said 
Farmer Jenkins, as he toasted his feet by the 
kitchen fire, while waiting for water to heat, that 
he might thaw out the barn pump. 

“Tt makes you feel mighty mean, stealin’ 
does,’”’ he continued, after a few moments; “TL 
never stole but once, and [lk tell you how 
"twas, 

“You know when Twas a yonnaster, I lived 
down on the Medder Farm with Square Pete 
Wal, Jake Fisher, he hired ont there one sum- 
mer, and one day when we was to work together 
on the ma’sh,”’ s: he,— 

“Old Flint’s pears are about ripe, Bill’ 

“You didn't know old Sam Flint, [ s’pose, 
Miss Helen?” 

“Sam Flint’s father, do you mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“T have heard of him, but I do not think I ever 
saw him.” ‘, 

“Wal, Jake, says he, ‘Let’s have some of 
them pears, Bill” 

“T don’t want none,’ says I. 

“eThey're the best lookin’ pears you ever saw,” 
says he, ‘and we can git some to-night as ¢ 
not. It "Ibe fun,’ 

“Wal, after a while he kinder coaxed me into 
it; so [ told him I'd go, 

“At that time [had anew jacket,—blue broad- 
cloth,—real nice cloth, "tw: It cut me a little 
bout the armsize, but ’twas a fust-rate jacket; 
and when I'd done work evenin’s, I used to put 
it on. So that night I put on the jacket, and 
Jake and me went over to Flint’s orchard. When 
we vot down there Jake, says he,— 

“Bill, yon are the lightest; you git up into 
the tree.” 

“So I stripped off my jacket and tossed it 
down, and I was up in that tree quicker'n wink, 
Twas spry as acat in them days. Wal, Vd jest 
gin one ke, and the pears were beginnin’ to 
rattle down, when up come old Sam. 

“Oho-0-0. he, growlin’ 
Vve ketched ye, stealin’ my pears! 

“Jake, he cut and run, an’ it didn't take mo 
long to drop out of that tree, and then T made 
pretty quick time, too, ’thout stoppin’ to pick up 
my jacket. I-heerd old Sam, growlin’ agin 
when he got th 

ae r! Them fellers have got off; but one 
on ’em’s left his jacket!” 

“Says I to myself, ‘You're a goner this time, 
Bill! You'll be hung, now! 

“Next day I happened along by old Sam's, 
and E seen him out by the barn. 

“Some fellers tried to hook my pears last 
night, says he 

“Did they?” says 1. 

“ft dunno,’ says he, “ 

“Didn't you ketch ’em?’ sa: 

“No,” says he; ‘but one on 
jacket.’ 

“Did? says TL 
it?’ 

“«X new one,’ says he; ‘blne broadcloth; a 
fust-rate piece of cloth.” 

“Tknew that as wellas he did, but I didn’t tel 
him so, He went in and fetched it out to let me 
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‘Who was they?” 
more’n nothin’.” 
L 

7em left his 








What kind of a jacket wa 


see. 
“That'sa fust-rate jacket," 
in* to do with it?” 
“Guess [shall sell it,’ s 
any body that iM fit.’ 
“How much be you goin’ 


says I. 
“ORG two Abts” mya NE Ts wet 
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she; E haint got 





to ask for it?” 
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more’n that. 
about right for you, Bill. 
see,” 

“So I put it on. 

“That's a good fit,’ says he. 

“Wal, I can’t ive no two dollars,’ says I, 
takin’ off the jacket an’ startin’ up the team I 
was drivin’. 

“Wal, Bill,’ says he, ‘if yon want it, Nl let 
yon have it for a dollar, secin’ it’s you.’ 

“No, says I; ‘I haint got no dollar to give; 
but I'll give yer fifty cents for it.’ 

“No, yer don’t!’ says he. ‘It’s wuth a sight 
more’n that! I can’t let you have it for that, 
Bill” 

“So I went off; but I was dreadful afraid 
Squire Peters would hear of it, or would ask me 
Where ’twas, or somethin’. 

“You see, ’twas a second-hand jacket he'd 
bonght cheap somewheres for me—but it looked 
good as new, 

“Twa’n’t many days before I was down to 
Bam Flint’s agin. 

“Sold that jack 

“No, 
wants it.” 

““Tell_ ye what ’tis,’ says I, ‘I'll give yer sev- 
enty-five cents for that jacket, and not a cent 
more.’ 


Try it on, an’ let’s 











yet?” says I. 
says he. ‘Can’t find any body that 


“Wal, Bill,’ says he, ‘secin’ it’s you, I'll let 
you have it for that? 

“So he fetehed it out, an’ [ walked off with it; 
and [ haint taken nothin’ that don’t belong to 
me, sence.’” : 

“That was a good lesson and cheaply learned,” 
Yemarked Miss Helen. 

“Wal—yes—’twas! Cost meseventy-five cents, 
an’ I didn’t git a single pear, nuther! But you 
see seventy-five cents in them days was wuth as 
much as five dollars now; an’ I’d been a whole 
year gittin’ that seventy-five cents, 

“Twas only a boy, yer sce, an’ Squire Peters 
was plaguy mean with me; and I don’t care 
who knows it. He'd oughter gin me a chance 
to git some schoolin’; but he didn’t.” 

And with a sigh Farmer Jenkins arose, lifted 
the kettle of boiling water from the fire and 
marched out to the barn. Tis wisdom had been 
Jearned by experience. That is a costly school. 
Get yours more casily—by the experience of oth- 
ers. M.T. Cc. 
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THE CARNIVAL IN WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 

The word carnival admits of many definition 
s, in Rome, the maddest va- 
and the wildest freaks of humor, unbri- 
dled license, so that to give a man a little stab 
with a little stiletto, or to knock down and tread | 
under foot a poor pale-faced Yankee, who couldn't 
see the fun, are readily exensed under the plea 
that it was carnival time, and one cannot always 
be sober, 

An old Dutch minister riding with us in the 
Cars, whosc round, beardless, benignant face gave 
one the impression that there was a good deal 
of fun in him, gravely asserted that it shonld be 
called theearnal evil. Did youever hear of such 
a thing? 

There was not much evil visible, however, in 
the laughing faces we encountered in Washing- 
ton, as we walked down Fifteenth Strect to the 
avenue. On the first day of the recent carni- 
val. Mother and son, Dinah and the baby, 
grandpa and grandma, and every uncle and aunt 
that could ct out, seemed to be in that crowd. 
Such a motley gallery of faces as that which 
stretched White House-ward, and the contending 
stream that noisily moved Capitol-ward, I never 
saw before. White, black and yellow, str 
noses, Jew noses and flat noses. 

The jolliest people, by all odds, were the blacks. 
With huge California oranges in one hand, and 
a paper bag of pea-nuts in the other; with daugh- 
ter, or wife tucked on, or falling in the rear; 
with antiquated coat, its waist reaching nearly 
to the heels, a collar like Senator Wilson’s, who 
still sticks to the old style, I saw one venerable 
African, who, whatever he said or did, er into 
whatever pose he fell, was a stuly for all sight- 
seers, sd worthy of an artist’s pen or pencil. 

“Come, sher, honey, dat’s de carnivle, dat man 
wid de blue on his shoulder; an’ dat ar’s de car- 
nivle, dem ar wagins full o’ flags an’ scch; an’ 
dish yer’s de carnivle, dem streamers a flyin’ an’ 
dem carpets an’ carbuncles hung out to air; an’ 
all de folks is de carnivle, an’ ’specially de goat- 
race, bress de Lor’, what’s a going for to come 
off bimeby, honey; das so!” 

Fancy the spicndid avenue one flash of color 
from the Capitol gates to the grounds of the 
President’s mansion. Red, and blue, and white 
predominate. Wonderful festoons of flowers 
and evergreen, pictures, scarlet draperics and 
Chinese lanterns covering nearly all of the stores 
am.’ houses. 

































Should think it might bo just 














The second day of the carnival siesengeaiho the 
maddest, merriest, funniest spectacle, doubtless, 
that ever appeared in American streets. Good old 
Den. Jones stood on the corner; and though the 
deacon is a solemn man, yet his ge was con- 
siderably shortened, as the motley group, head- 
ed by the “king of misrule,” gorgeous in purple 
and gold, came by in his triumphal car, 

It is impossible to catalogue the procession. 
The avenue was crowded with delighted specta- 
tors. “Jonathan” y there on a broad grin, 














and country delegations munched gingerbread 


and pea-nuts, and laughed immoderately. Every 
window in every building blossomed human 
heads, and even the roofs cropped out in merry 
faces. Shouts of laughter and execlamations of 
delight sounded on all sides, Every man, wom- 
an and child, down to the infants in’ arms, 
seemed to be on their best behavior, 

The avenue was filled with the mummers. 
Bands stationed at different points discoursed 
sweet mus Tn front of where we stood, three 
ants, ten fect high, danced wiith as many 
vfs. 

Mother Goose was well illustrated. There was 
“the old woman who lived in a shoe,” and the 
shoe seemed bursting with its living freight. 
The old mother wore a sardonic mask, and a cap 
with limp rufiles, that dragyled over her terrible 
nose, <As to the children, every one was doing 
his best to make her uncomfortable, 

“Mary” was there with her “little lamb,” but 
her face was so sheepish that it was hard to tell 
one from the oth “Boy Blue,” “Jack, the 
Giant Killer,” with a head of mammoth propor- 
tions in his fat hands, “Daffy Down Dilly,” 
“Jack Horner,” with his famous pie, “Old King 
Cole,” “Jack Spratt and his Wife,” “Jack and 
Jill,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and the wolf 
that personated her-grandmother, “Old Mother 
Hubbard and her Doz, and many more forcible 
illustrations of that old nursery book, 

One of the funniest spectacles was that of a 
car full of jolly reporters. Horace Greeley, with 
face four times its natural size, reclined upon an 
editorial chi and all around him were masks, 
with pens like broom-handles. One who seemed 
to be the chief, gave out the items, and some of 
them were very fund 

“Lady in blue looking at me; chronicle that.” 
“Old Sol has gone out to take a snooze; put 
that down.” “President 
chronicle that.” “The fools are all dead, or 
gone to the carnival; put that down.” At that 
moment, as he caught sight of us, two portly 
bodies, he exclaimed, “Mr, and Mrs. Opend. 
in town; chronicle that.” And atit they went, 
with pens like ploughs, their Indicrous faces, 
stolid and unchanging, oddly contrasting with 
their comical movements. 

Another sizht, that was more odd than attract- 
ive, was a cart full of frogs, and they were leap- 
ing and croaking, to the great delight of the chil- 
dren. 

President Grant was represented, with the Vice- 
President at his side, the masks being perfect 
likenesses of each; and as they walked arm in 
arm together, the crowd cheered convulsively, 
nearly choked with laughter. Several of the 
masks were fac-similes of our most noted public 
men, and which, through their exaggerations, 
were known at onc 

Two imps created great diversion by darting 
at the crowd, and sometimes rushing through 
with unearthly yells, frightening the children 
and seattering the people, 

One boy represented an enormous phim pud- 
ding, with the raisins sticking out on every side; 
another a meat pie, and still another a great 
frosted wedding cake. Indeed, there was no end 
of novelty. 

The fire brigade of women, cach with an ap- 
palling chignon sewed up in black cambric, un- 
der an inverted fire-buckct, and a broom, poised 
like.a gun, followed a cart in which was seated a 
; the father of the household busily rocked. 
and spanked a limp, unprotesting baby, while 
the mother, spectacies on nose, sat in a recking- 
srending the newspaper. A grown boy was 
nkling clothes at a table, and another had 
rms in the suds, washing, lustily. 
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So far, the carnival has been a suecess. Good 
weather, quict, but few accidents, but little 
drunkenness, the wit harmless, the costumes ir- 
resistibly ludicrous, the crowds good-natured. 
In the evening the avenue presented a never-to- 
be-forgotten spectacle of brilliancy and beauty, 
At the Capitol end three calctum lights threw a 
white refulzence, clear as clustering the 
whole length of the avenue, and a hundred thon- 
sand faces upturned, when the stronger 
the brilliant fireworks in the treasury 
blazed upon them, made a picture of illumina- 
tion that it is impossible to paint. 

To day we brenthe more freely. 
cnough of fun fora year. 











We have had 
The carnival has pos- 
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Tauiy cakes taken a little of the stiffness out of our 
joints, and brushed away a few cobwebs from 
our brains, L 





BIRDS ON THE TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings; 
May be they think that for them and their sires 
Stretched always on purpose these wonderful 
strings 
And rthaps the Thonght that the world inspires 
plan for the birds among other things. 


Little birds sit on the slendor lines, 
And the news of the world runs under their feet— 
How value rixes, and how declines; 
How kings with their armies in battle meet; 
And all the while, ‘mid the soundless siz 
‘They chirp their small gossippings foolish-sweet. 













Little things Hght on the lines of onr lives, 

Hopes, and joys, and acts of to-day 
And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 

Nor catch what the hidden lightnings si 
But from end to end His meaning arrives, 

And His word runs underneath all the way, 

Old and New. 
——_+o+___ 
A SILENT CONCERT. 

This concert was not a Quaker meeting of peo- 
ple who could speak but would not; but an as- 
sisting chiefly of persons who would 
speak if they only could. A lively meeting it was, 
in which there were recitations and addresses, 
and all were interested and yet not a word ut- 
tered. [It will be understood how this was possi: 
ble when itis mentioned that the concert took 
place at the Columbian Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Washington. 

In front sat the younger scholars of the Pri- 
mary Department, some not more than six or 
seven years old. Behind these were the college 
studen Out of the hundred persons present 
not more than cizht or ten could hear at all, 
though several more could talk, 

When all was ready, the superintendent sig- 
nalled a little boy of twelye, who came forward 
and repeated the Lord’s prayer in sign-language, 
which the audience (if such they could be called) 
seemed to understand perfectly. 

In this case there was a good excuse for their 
retaining their seats and keeping their cyes open, 
but there is none for similar conduct in the case 
of those who ave not deaf and dumb, The total | 
silkenee was very touching, and reminded one of | 
the Hebrew proverb, “Itis man who teaches us 
to speak, but God teaches us to be silent.” 

Three girls and three boys (two of the latter | 
colored) then mounted the platform and wrote on. 
large slates the texts they had learned. Others | 
recited their verses, first on their fingers and then 
by The word for the evening was “Hap- 
py,” and we heard (no, saw,) steh texts as “Hap- 
py is the man whom God correcteth,” “Happy is 
the people that is in such a case, yea, happy is 
the people whose God is the Lord,” “Happy i is 
the man that findeth wisdom.” 

Then one of the students made signs to the 
children, which conveyed to their minds (if not 
to onrs) the story of two little seeds, which, as 
they lny snugly in theirlittle beds in the ground, 
whispered together of what they would be and 
do, One wished to become so beautiful: that 
everybody would admire it. The other would be 
what God wished, and do what it could. The 
first wanted to be a rose-bush, so as it pierced 
through the ground, it pushed itself forward and 
tried to hold itself aloft. But it was of no use. 
The effort was painful, and the March winds 
were cold, and so it remembered what the other 
had said, and became what God meant it to be, 
simply a modest snowdrop. The other came la- 
ter, and grew into a beautiful wild rose tree, and. 
both were happy in having learned this lesson— 
to do what they could. 

Then one of the professors talked to the chil- 
dren indumb show, about happine: how to be 
happy and to make others so, and after another 
silent prayer, the concert was over. 

How blessed a thing it is that those who are 
deaf can now be taught to hear with their eyes 
and speak with their fingers, while there are so 
many who have ears, but hear not, and have 
mouths, but speak not to any good purpose! 






































































—+or—_—__- 


WHAT FRANKLIN DID. 

He improved the printing press 
reoty ping and manifold letter-write He cured 
smoky chimneys of their bad habits. He amend- 
ed the shape and the riz of ships. He showed 
the sailors how they might take advantage of 
the Gulf Stream to shorten their eastern transit 
of the Atlantic, and how to steer so as to avoid 
it on the westward passage. He told them how 
afew men mizht haul « heavy boat, and how 
they might keep fresh provisions at sea. 

He sugeested improvements in the soup-dishes 
of sailors, and in the water-troughs of horses, 
He introduce] new kinds of secds, crass, turnips, 
broom-corn, curious beans from England, vines 





invented ste- 





















from France, and many .other vegetables and 
plants. Me drained lands skilfully, and gath- 


ered great crops from them. He reformed fire- 
places, and invented the Franklin stove. First 
of all men he warmed public buildings. He had 
a fan on his chair worked by a treadle, so a8 to 
drive away the flies. He made him spectacles, 
with two sets of glasses, for far and near sight. 
Ie invented a musical instrument, andimproved 
the electrical machine. 

He discovered that lightning and electricity 
are the same, proving it in the simplest, and 
deepest, and most satisfactory manner, by 
eatching the actual lightning. He first discerned 
the difference between positive and negative 
electricity. 

——_+o 
PRESIDENT THIERS. 

France has a President once more. For she 
had a President—called Prince-President, some- 
times—in 1848-51, and his name was Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, for some eighteen years pretty 
widely known as Napoleon ILI., Emperor of the 
French, 

But the new President of the French Republic 
is a very different sort of man from Napoleon 
I[I., and has come to the head of the government 
of his country under circumstances very differ- 
ent from those that marked the rise of the last 
of the Bonapartes. 

When Paris was surrendered to the Germans, 
at the close of January, it was provided that a 
National Assembly for France should be called, 
and that it should meet at Bordeaux, and con- 
sist of 753 members, to be elected by universal 
suffrage, 

The elections took place, and the National As- 
sembly met, according to agreement. Into its 
hands the government that had existed in France 
since the fall of the Empire resizned its powers. 

The Assembly then appointed M. Thiers to the 
post of Chicf of the Executive Power of France, 
which makes him President of the French Re 
public. 

M. Thiers is an old man. He was born on the 
16th of April, 1797, so that he is seventy-four 
(74) years old, 

He is one of the greatest men that France ever 
has produced, in respect to talents. At the same 
time he is, in height and weight, one of the 
smallest of men,—and even of Frenchmen, who 
are not considered a tallrace, Many an American 
boy who has not entered his teens, is taller and 
heavicr than this head man of the Grand Nation, 
as France still calls herself, though she has just 
reecived so grand a beating from the Germans. 

M. Thiers has distinguished himself as a jour- 
nalist, as an author and as a statesman. He 
was an editor in the times of the last Bour- 
hons, which began in 1814, and ended in 183 
the Restoration, as it is called. It was then, too, 
that he wrote his “History of the French Revo- 
Intion,” which is a standard work, 

When the House of Orleans came to the French 
throne, in 1830, in consequence of the second 
Revolution, M. Thiers began an active political 
career. He entered the Chamber of Deputies, 
where his powers of speaking and debating soon 
made him a leading member, 

He speedily rose to high office, filling more 
than one post that made hima Minister. He 
was Prime Minister twice in about ten years. 
After the fall of the Ilouse of the Orleans, in 
1848, he served the French Republic, as a mem- 
ber of the National embly; but when Louis 
Napoleon became nperor he ceased to have 
much to do with pol for many years. 

Then it was that he finished his “History of the 
Consulate and the Empire,” a brilliant book, 
in some twenty volum It has been translated 
into English, though badly. 

When Napoleon UI. restored constitutional 
government, M. Thiers returned to public life. 
He opposed the war with Germany ,—and after 
it began, he labored to restore peace. 

Such is the man who is now at the head of 
France. It is supposed he will be President but 
a short time, and that he supports the project of 
placing the Comte de Paris, grandson of Louis 
Philippe, on the French throne. Of the Comte 
de Paris we shall speak in another article. 
















































+e 
FOOLISH CHILDREN. 


We sce too many fast youths of both sexes, 
but often ause to grieve over their wick- 
edness rather than to laugh at their folly, as we 
can here: 


The Quincy Herald says that John Aggy, a 
boy about sixteen years of ave, arrived in Quin- 
cy last Saturday, with Miss Alice Aikens, 
young girl of about fifteen summers. Th 
run away from home, and were anxious to be 
marticd, but found it impossible, on account of 
the laws in this State, to accomplish their much 
desired object here. They then took the train, 
aud found themselves at ra, Mo., at which 
plice a kind-hearted "Squire tial the Gordian 

knot for them. 

They returned to this city on the next train, 
and on arriving here found they were a goodly 
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distance from home, with barely money enough 
to take one of them there. They then sat them- 
selves down as innocently as the babes in the 
woods at the depot, and partook of a cold lun- 
cheon they had brought with them. They made 
their case known to officers at the depot, who, 
pitying the children, procured for them a ticket 
for Abingdon. 

The young groom offered to leave his coat ns 
security for the price of the ticket, but was in- 
formed that he might need it. They left on the 
evening train, and we hope have esca’ the 
spanking they both deserve for their conduct. 


—+or—___ 
MAKING “GREENBACKS.” 


Bank-bill paper used to be made of silk rags 
and it was thought no other would answer, but 
the scarcity of the material led to the trial of 
linen rags for the same purpose, and these were 
finally found to be not only equal but superior 
to silk. The old silk paper was made by hand, 
and had a reddish color, which was left un- 
bleached in the bills. Tho bank-note paper in 
present use is made by machinery and is very 
smooth and perfect, and white as snow. The 
raw material for its manufacture comes, not 
from the miscelancous pickings of Yankce tin 
peddlers, and from Spain, Italy, and even from 
the mammy catacombs of Egypt, as common pa- 
per rags do, but from the island of “Green Erin,” 
which is supposed to produce the best linen. 

If you go up a beautiful ravine in Swansbury, 
Pa, not very far from the city of Philadelphia, 
to some fine buildings, called the Glenn Mills, 
and situated on a clenr stream that runs into 
Delaware River, you can see where our bank 
note paper is made in its best style. The rags 
or raw linen go in by elevators to the room in 
the fourth story, and from there down through 
all the rooms, taking a new shape in each, until 
on the last floor, it passes the finishing process 
and comes out in snowy sheets. 

Every thing is done by machinery, from pulp- 
ing the rags, to delivering the paper ready cut 
on the white tables where nicely dressed girls 
stand to fold and pack it. “Squares” of four- 
teen by seventeen inches arc the usual size of the 
paper when sent from the factory, or just large 
anough to make eight “greenbacks.”’ It looks 
os fine and glossy as satin. Some of the curi- 
ous particulars in the manufacture of this beau- 
tiful article they will, like enough, not let you 
see, if you’are a stranger, for fear you might tell 

ornse the secret. 

From the mill the paper gocs to the bank-note 
printing companies—the Continental and the 
American National—who employ tho very best 
engravers and skilled pressmen, and print notes 
for the government or any national bank, at so 
neh per sheet. The British American Bank- 
note Printing Company also buy large quantities 
of this paper to make Canadian money. The 
color of our “greenbacks,” as well as the com- 
plex and elaborate plate work on them, is of 
course all put on in the printing process, 

The remark often made of United States coin, 
that it is the neatest and most finished in the 
world, is equally just of United States paper 
money, The English and the French come the 
Aearest to it, but neither looks so well as ours. 
In the quality of the material of which they are 
made, Yankee bank-notes HAVE To BE the best, 
for while the English banks, for instance, (the 
great “Bank of England,” at least,) never give 
out their paper money again after it has been re- 
turned to them once, ours gocs back to the 
banks and is issued again many times, and is 
kept in circulation till entirely used up. No oth- 
«nation puts its paper money to so much wear 
4s we do, and no other note paper in the world 
could stand it so well.” 











++ 
OUTRAGED. 


The following may be colored somewhat, but 
lt must be owned that there arc too many free 
aad easy people of the sort here described, whose 
genteel assurance in gratifying their selfish 
“tastes” is positively insulting. A “rural” cor- 
repondent of the Springficld Republican says 


An elaborately gotten up gentleman ap- 
Pmiched an isolated farm-house, one June af- 
ternoon, and espying the well-kept flower beds, 
dulded without ing his hat, to al ady sewing 
#20 open window, and said,— 

“Shall T help myself to a bouquet?” and, tak- 
{ng out his knife—not a very sharp one, by the 
¥ay—he began, Any thing that pleased his eye 


as appropriated. id the lady. 
said the lady, 


“Iwill gather them for you,” 
Going ont with her garden shears. 

mysclf. I profess to be a 
presume I can suit myself 


“No, Lwill do it 
man of taste, and I 
sttit me.”” 
y, take these shears.” 


beticr than you can 

“Then, pi 

“No, Iwill use my knife. Iam from Spring- 
felt” —clippins off a splendid “riant of battles” 
Mst opening, and the only one the young bush 
“fordel—“Lam stopping at Mrs. —’s, in the 
village; there’s a lady from Cambridge board- 

 there’’—picking the larse white dianthus 















THE YOUTH 


she is from Cambridge and I am from Spring- 
field, She is very fond of flowers” —making a 
dive at an oleander in full bloom, and from 
these to the yeraniums which had been trained 
and pruned for years, the carnations which had 
been admired and loved—nothing escaped; and 
all the reply he vouchsafed to the mild expostu- 
lations was, “I profess to be a man of taste! 
These heliotropes are fine, very fine,” taking a 
large branch and coming down on the moss rose 
in a way tha. utterly ruined it for the season. 
“Miss is very fond of moss rosebuds, very 
fond; and theso are fine, very fine. I am sur- 
prised to see such a flower garden way up here 
in the country, O, these are pansies!’ What a 
g I never saw a greater variety, 
even in Springfield’””—going for the pansy bed in 
&@ manner that took them half up by the roots. 

“Now, if you will give mea string I will call 
it completed. I don’t think any one will be in- 
clined to doubt that [am n man of taste. Miss 
—— will be delighted; she is from Cambridge 
and Iam from Springfield,” and he trotted off, 
using when he was some steps away and 
looking back: “O, I am much obliged,” and 
“good morning.” 
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A BUSHEL OF TOOTHACHE. 
The following is certainly an aggravated casc 
—in description. But then, it was probably 
written when the sufferer was (as he says) not in 
his right mind: 


I had the toothache yesterday. That ugly lit- 
tle hollow tooth of mine held a bushel of ache. 
It ached clear down to my fect. My face swelled 
so much that my most familinr creditor didn’t 
know me. [ really thought that I should go 
crazy. 

Thad a notion to go to the dentist, but then I 
was afraid he might pullit. It means business to 
go there. But [ started three or four times, hop- 
ing it would stop before I got to the gate—which 
itdidw’t. Finally, [crammed my hat over my 
eyes, took my face in both hands, and started. 
(was crazier than [ever was in m life, and that 
is saying a good deal. I meta fellow [ owed, 
and paid him five dollars-—I was so much out of 
my head. 

I neared the dentist’s door. 

T asked him what he would give me to let him 
pull out the tooth. He said laughing gas. 1 
told him it was no laughing matter, and [didn’t 
want any of his gas. He told me to sit down 
and enjoy myself, and he’d pull it anyhow. I 
hexged him to pull easy; he got the forceps on it 
and Lasked him what he’d take to let me off 
without puiling the tooth. He told me to hold 
on. I hell on to his arm. A second! and I 
thought my head had been a bombshell, and had 
busted. Tasked the dentist if my backbone had 
come up with it, and felt of my face to sce if it 
was all there. 

But the tooth was well ont. 

It was tho first time in his life ho had ever 
made the mistake of pullin the right tooth the 
first trial. Yes, there on the table lay my little 
tooth—still aching away! It was true to its in- 
stincts. When the dentist asked me for his pay, 
T told him to charge it. 

My face has gone down again, but T flatter my- 
oe Lhave still cnouh left to do business on.— 

Ze 












—_+o —_____ 
DIDN’T LIKE HIS BREATH. 


We were highly pleased, says an exchange, 
with an incident a friend related to us about a 
little girl, who, with her parents, went to visit 
the fair at the American Institute. 

While there, one of the managers took a fancy 
to the little mis 9 was Of at lively and social 
turn; and to make her t more pleasant, him- 
self conducted ber around the hall, showin her 
the various points of interest. He left her for a 
short time, to attend to something in another 
part of the building, and when he returned, im- 
mediately soucht the little kirl, offering his hand 
to asain conduct her around, 

To his astonishment, she refused to accompa- 
ny him. “Why, ’ said he, “you have not scen 
half the pretty things yet. Come, and I will 
show them to you.” 

Sul she refused, and clung as if affrighted, to 
her mother. Surprised at such conduct, her 
mother remonstrated and bade her be Polite to 
the kind gentleman. 

“Mother,” said the little girl, whispering in 
her mother’s » “I cannot go with him—he 
smells of rum. 


“Gentlemen” with tell-talo vices never find 
much favor with little ladies. None but pure 
people should expect the confidence of children: 
with whom the appearance of evil is never for- 
gottcn. 















—+or—___ 
TWENTY CENTS FOR A WASH. 


There is about as much difference between a 
person who has to be paid to go clean, and an- 
other who cannot be hired to go dirty as there 
is between a Digger Indian and a Quaker dea- 
con. The following offers a good hint to young- 
sters who are careless of their faces and hands: 


Two boys stood looking at a gentleman who 
had called to transact some business with their 
father. The gentleman noticed that their hands 
were very dirty, and said to them,— 

“My boys, Uhate dirty fingers. Now, if your 
hands are clean when [ call again, next Tucsday, 
I will make you a present.” 

As soon as it was lizht, on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, the boys arose and began to wash their 
hands. They used more soap that morning than 
they had used fora month before, and their hands 
were made very cleun. 

The gentleman did not come till afternoon, so 
they had another scrubbing, up to their clhows 











Ha Was labelled “for seed.” “Your plants arc 
ue—very fine, Miss —~ will be delighted; 


in soap-suds. He came, finally, and after exam- 
ining thcir hands, which hed not a speck on them, ! 





he gave each of them two bright silver dimes; 
and the boys were delighted. 

“Now, my boys,” suid lie, “you sec it is possi- 
ble to keep your hands clean when it answers 
your purpose to do so, I should be ashamed of 
a boy who would be mean enourh to wash his 
hands to make money, and not keep them clean 
to make his friends comfortable. ‘The love and 
good opinion of your parents and friends are 
worth all the money in the world.” 


——_+e+__ 


NOT MUCH OF AN ANGEL, 

The direction to “answer a fool according to 
his folly” has been sometimes followed very ef- 
fectively by wise and witty men. An instance 
of this is furnished in an anecdote of the eccen- 
tric William Jay, when visited by a half insane 
man who pretended to preach, and called him- 
self the “angel of the church”; 


Not many years since, when the Edward Irv- 
ing mania raged, a man calling himself an “an- 
gel of the church,” proceeded from Bristol to 
Bath, on a special mission to William Jay. The 
grave, thinking old man was in his study, and 
when the “angel,” a man with a dismal counte- 
nance, a white cravat, and rusty black trousers, 
appeared, Mr. Jay asked him his business. 

“Pm the ‘angel of the church,’”’ said the man, 

“What church?” asked Mr. Jay. 

“The Irvingite church at Bristol,” replied the 
anscl, 

“Take off your coat,” said Mr. Jay. 

The angel took off his coat, and Mr. 
etly rubbed his shoulder blades, 

“What are you duing?” asked the angel, 

“Looking for your wings,” was the cool an- 
awer of Mr. Jay, “but I don’t find them.” 


———_+o+___ 
THE DORSEY RIDDLE. 


An eccentric philanthropist in Pawtucket, R. 
L, has prepared a circiet of sixty-six twenty dol- 
lar gokt picces, answering to the number of days 
between Thanksgiving and his birthday, which 
occurs on the 81st of January, 1871, and offers 
it with acheck of $3,000 and a “seamless gar- 
ment,” after the biblical pattern, to the fortu- 
nate person who shall give, within the sixty-six 
days, the solution of the celebrated riddic of 
Samson, found recorded in the book of Judges, 
14: 14—“Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness,” the so- 
lution to have the samo meaning and applica- 
tion which he gives it. The field open to all, 
and any one can subject his or her solution to 
the test by carefully writing it out and sending 
it throngh the mail to “Uncle Sam’s Son, Paw- 
tucket, R. I," who is supposed to be Mr. Dor- 
sey, the prisoner’s friend. 














Jay qui- 





The last we heard of Mr. Dorsey he had re- 
ecived about three hundred Iectters containing 
answers to the riddle given above. His fricnds 
say that the solution will be deemed very re- 


markable. 
Hr 


COULDN'T FIND HIS CRIME, 


Poor John Chinaman has rather a hard time 
of itin San Francisco, From the time of the 
flood his ancestors have been in the habit af car- 
trying two baskets suspended from each end of a 
yoke placed across the shoulders. Whether out 
of sheer ugliness, or from some other renson, the 
authorities of San Frangisco have decreed that 
uobody shall carry baskets after that duplex 
fashion. But the words of the ordinance are de 
cidedly ambiguous. It says: “No person shall 
carry a basket, or baskets, upon any sidewalk 
suspended from or atinehed te Poles, across or 
upon the shoulders,”” 

For violation of this lucid decree, one Ah Wong 
was taken before a justice. 

“But,” said his lawyer, “my client has not 
been carrying a sidewalk suspended from or at- 
tached to poles.” 

Here was a poscr. The learned judge shook 
his head and said he would think about it. Per- 
haps he is thinking aboutit still—¥. ¥. Tribune, 


It is fortunate that inoffensive persons can 
sometimes get clear of punishment by a legal 
“technicality,”’ as well as rogues, Hf-reports are 
true, Chinamen in San Francisco eannot often 
get a lawyer to say even as much for them as 
this one did. a 
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BY THE HAND, 

A deputation of Paris fish-wives not long since 
waited on M. Rochefort. They did not, howev- 
er, as is their custom, ask to kiss h 
when the dames de la Halle desire 
Lamartine, “Mes Amies,” suid the poor poet, “it 
is women only who kiss, but yon are men by 
your patriotism—Jike men [ shall treat you—we 
shall shake hands!” 

The new king of Spain has recently adopted 
the hand-shaking of republicanism as a substi- 
tute for the hand-kissing of monarchy, a custom 
that has covered so many deceptions in the 
courts of Spanish kings, 

—+or____ 
TO GET TO SLEEP. 

The principle of curing a sveakness by mak- 
ing it compuls is well illustrated in a case 
told by Lord Erskine: 

A friend of mine was suffering from a contin- 
ual wakefulness, and various incthods were tried 
to bring him sleep. At list his physicians re- 
sorted to an expedient which succeeded admira- 
bly. They dressed him in a watchman’s cont, 


puta lantern in his hand, placed him in a scn- 
try-box, and hic was asicep in ten minutes, 
































WR are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None butt original 
puzzles are desired, Novel and humorous ones are par- 
tientarly weleome. : 

We aim to give a variety cach week. In order to do so, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

We cannot retum unavailable contributions. 





Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD AQUARE, 
1. An animal. 
2. Used in school, 
8. Termination. 
2. 


CRORB-WORD ENIGMA, 


Enigma: 





W.D. 


My Jirst isin go, but not in stay, 
My ‘second is in November, but not in May. 
My third is in dog, but wot in cat, 

My fourth isin hood, but not in hat. 
My whole is what we ought to bo— 
Just try, and the answer you will see. 


ALP.C. 





CONCEALED GEMS AND METALS. 


We went to Pera by wea: all the way, 
Have you been to the Mint in Philadelphia, 
T cannot come, Ned; Tam on duty. 
What a gale! | A day like it I never knew. 
When he came, the store was closed. 
You grieve me, Belden, but [ must not eare, 

deaf Liz, incline your head towards me. 

tke a juicy pear, Hike this one, 
Now sing, old fellow; you have had dainties enough. 
You look so pale; what is the matter? 
Memitanur. 
5. 


DOULLE ACROsTIC, 


1. A pronoun, 
2. We all do. 
38. ‘Till now. 
4. An island near the Eastern extremity of Africa, 
5. Not hard. 
6, Darkness, or the region of the dead.” 
7. Name of a natural division of water, 
8. A boy's name, 
9. A small animal of the genus “Rodentia.” 
10. One of the ingredients of soap. 
11. A grammatical term. 
2. A small animal of Java, of the same class as the 
American skunk, 
Tho initials, read downwards, give tha name of a 
President; and the sinats, read upward, give the 
name of the country which gaye him birth, 











6. 
ENIGMA. 


My 11, 6. 4 fy an animal. 

My 7,2, 3, 1 is a part of n day, 

My 5, 8, 10, 9 is what people like to be. 
My 12 is a part of speceh. 

My whole ty a division of land. 


. T 
My Jfirst in winter-timo 
Baca my second often heat, 
And my #hole is made on purpose 
To be my Jirst one’s seat. 





nN. DEQ, 


Conundrums. 


Why ar the mountains around the Water Gap like 
afisk? They must be scaled to be fully enjoyed. 

Which was the first, the hen or the egg? ‘The hen, 
at the creation. 

Why i @ sick man plunged under water easily 
drawn out? Hoe ix ducked ill (ductile). 

Why does a cow lie down? It ennnot sit. 

Why is a blind man like a waterpipe? Because ho 
is generally Jed (lead). 

What light could not 
room? An Isracclite. 





possibly be seen ina dark 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Whip Poor Will. 

2. Enshrined in all our hearts should always be the 
Patriot dead. 

3. Lisp, Idol, Solo, Plow. 

4. Wolf. fox, cat, dog, clk, camel, sable. 

5. Furrow, Angler, White, Night Heron—Fawy, 


R 
6. The Union Forever. 
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For the Companion. 


“WATER PURE FOR ME.” 
GQuehing from the fonntain, 
Sparkling in the rill, 
Binging in the meadows, 
Leaping from the hill, . 
Falling down in showers, 
Rising from the sea, 
Water for the thirsty, 
Water pure for me. 


In the starry snowflake, 
Or the crystal hail, 
Tn the frozen glaciers, 
Or the hamid vale, 
Purity retaining, 
‘Tis from poison free. 
‘Water for the thirsty, 
Water pure for me, 


In the halls of revel, 
Where the sons of mirth 
Sing of ruddy nectar 
And its latent worth; 
Change the wine to water, 
Come and sing with me, 
‘Water for the thirsty, 
Water pure for me. 


Bubbling in the fountain, 
Roaring o’er the fall, 
Join the welcome chorus, 
Shout it one and all. 
Set the welkin ringing 
With your merry glee, 
Water for the thirsty, 
Water pure for me. 
—_——_+o+ —____ 
AFFECTING DEVOTION OF A WIFE. 
It is the wrentest of earthly calamities to have 
0 friends. While some of the best beings in 
the world are sometimeseleft all alone, it scems 
6trqge to us that the very worst should now 
and then be followed by the most devoted love. 
An Ilineis paper says: 


Sherif Prichard tells us that the wife of George ; 


Hyer, (sentenced to the Penitentliyy ef this State 
for five years for horse stealiny,) followed her 
husband to the walls of the prison. They at- 
tempted to get away from Lewistown, withont 
letting her know about it, but the poor woman 
was constantly on watch at the depot, anu so 
she was on hand when the officers and prisoners 
started away last week, and, fullowing on the 
cars, hung about the neck of her husband to the 
end of the journey. Mrs. Hyer had two chil- 
dren. These she had deliberately given away to 
her le, determined to remain in Joliet near 
her husband, so that she could see him as often 
us possible, and be ready, at the end of five 
years, to welcome him again to freedom. 

She hoped she would be permitted to see him 
often, but this hope was rudely torn from her by 
the stern prison rules. She can see him but 
once in two months, and then but for two or 
three minutes, in the presence of a guard. She 
can write to him as often as she ple: but he 
can write in reply only once a month. After 
jearning these facts, the sheriff tried to get her 
to return to her family, near Peoria; but her res- 
olution was firmly taken. She had given up 
home and children to be near her husband, and 
sere she determined to stay, at whutever sacri- 

ice. 

They left her alone and friendless, a stranger 
in a strange city, weeping as if her heart would 
break, but unwavering in her devotion to her 
husband. No entreaty of husband, or friend, or 
stranger could move her heart to Icave him in 
his Jong imprisonment. 


——_++ ____ 
THE BUMBLE BER. 


Onur truly native sheney-maker is the “burly 
dozing bumble-bee,” in whose nateral history 
every country boy is interested. ‘The first bum- 
ble-bee in spring is as interesting an event as the 
first bird or the first wild flower. 

The bumble-bees come singly, never in pairs, 
and only one sex—the female. In the bec king- 
doms, royalty is confined exclusively to the fe- 
males. All females are queens. 

Where this large queen-hee, which is the only 
one we see in the spring, comes from, is a mys- 
terv—apparently from a ‘warmer reyion like the 
birds; but the books say a few escape the rizors 
of the winter ina torpid state, and come out in 
the spring, Jike the frogs, &. At any rate there 
is, no doubt, some special provision of nature 
for it, since it is only the queen that lasts over. 

She goes into winter quarters in -the fall, in 
some smug retreat or other, and lies terpid ‘in 
spring. 

Aftor this long nap the queen-mother appears 
fresh and new, hunts out some abandoned monuse- 
nest in the mendow- bottoms or in a stone heap, 
or some such place, and sets up her household 
gods solitary and alone. A few rude cells or 
sacks are constructed, ergs deposited, and in 
due time, say in early Inne, the voung appear. 

These are nenters, neither male nor female, 
but workers. These proceed to build other cells 
and fill them with honey, relieving the queen of 
all care but the laying of the eggs. 

This firgt honey is very delicious, being clear 
and white, like the clover-honey in the hive, but 
of 8 different flavor. Ordinarily, the quantity 
found in a single nest is very small, scarcely 
more than a larze tablespoonful. 

One summer, when a boy, by making it a 
point, I collected quite a boxfui in. the comb, 
making, when pressed out, about a pint of clear 
honey, and representing the labor of two or three 
dozen swarms. 

Near midsummer the males are hatched; these 
are the stingless, white-faced Hees of the’ boys, 
The nest ix net alstintemree cif te Inter part of 




















pure ox by rapid movement on a 1 
October day, when the sun shines brightly and 
j the clear blue sky is above. This is the sceret of 


| thick and as well made as human ingenuity can 





THE YOUTH'S 


August, thonch the honey is gone long before 
that time. The bees then come out on the warm 
days, and dart, and hover, and pursue each other 
about the entrance of the nest, making a loud 
humming noise. It is at such times the queen- 
bee appears, and is pursued by the males. 
Throuzh September the bumble-bees lead a 
ying, homeless life, wallowing languidly in 
-blows, and usually passing the night and 
weathering a severe storm on the lee-side of one, 
till they finally die from cold and exposure. 
The royal scion, in the meantime, has stowed | 
herself away, no one knows where, 


—_+o+-—_—_ 
HEAVY SHOES. 


When the celebrated physician Abernethy 
died, report said that besides a will of some in 
terest to his heirs, in a pecun point of view 
there was found among his e asealed envel- 
ope, sid to contain the secret of his great suc. 
cess in the healing art, and also a rule forliving, 
the following of which would insure longevity. 
The sented envelope was found to conuin only 
these words: 

“To insure continued health and a ripe old 
age, kcep the head cool, the feet warm, and the 
system open. ” 

Dry feet are warm feet, generally, if the svs- 
tem is healthy. To keep thesystem healthy, the 
circulation mu: ood. The circulation is not 
good without exercise—and ¢: xe can only be 
really valuable when obtained by walking. 

Riding in a carriage is not exercise at all; itis 
merely inhaliag the air. This is very well as far 
asit goes, but the lunes are notin full play with- 
e individual is walking. JIorseback exer- 

very good, and is an improvement on 
age ridine, but it is not the kind of health- 
creating f the muscles nature demands. 
rtion of the entire body—and } 
walking only will procure it. 

Now, the ladies of Europe, particularly those 
of England, understand this thing. They walk 
miles per day, and if any of our pale beauties 
desire to know how the English ladies keep up 
their fine color, clear complexion and superb 
busts, we tell them that it is out-door ¢: 
walking in the open air; filling the Jun, 
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the rich blood of the English women and their 
almost universally fine looks and = matronly 
beauty at fifty, when at that ave our American 
women are pale, sallow and wrinkled. 

To enjoy a walk, thick soles are needed. Stout, 
woll-fitting, calt-skin, high gaiters, neatly lace 
will always “set off” a pretty foot, and i improve 
ahomely one. To guard that sensitive portion 
of the human frame, (for the sole of the foot is 
keenly sensitive to the changes from heat to cold, 
or dryness to dampness) the boot sole showd be 





















do it. 
storm, the foot can be protected; 
all is well with the body. 

Girls should walk more; 
get tired; no matter how tired; tired muscl 
in any woman, eighteen or forty-cight, only 
prove that they need to be used; flabby musel 
prove that action is wanted; and such muscles 
also prove that the system lacks tone. 


+o 
EXAGGERATIONS. 


Thackeray used to say that the drollest and 
most thoroughly American thing that he heard 
in this country was from a New Yorker, who, 
on introduction, thus addressed him: ‘Glad to. 
see you, Mr. Thackeray. I should like England 
very well, it wern’t so confoundedly small. I 
am always afraid to fo, out at night over there, 
for fear I shall step off.”” 

The passion for comparing one’s own country 
favorably with another is an interesting charac- 
teristic, The Irish often exhibit it in a comical 
way. A grocer in Providence, R. I., employed 
an Irishman who seemed to ¢ special delight 
comparing whatever American objects he mi 
see, unfavorably with those of his own coun- 
try. Even the apples, the potatoes, the pump- 
kins were very much larger at home than here. 
The grocer, becoming impatient at Paddy's ex- 
aggerations, resolved to play him a trick. 

One night he went to an apple trecin the yard, 
and tied to the bouzhs a number of large pump- 
kins, and then called the Irishman. 

“Here, Pat, take a lantern and come here.” 

Pat made his appearance. 

“Did you ever sce any apples in Ircland as 
large as the fruit on this tree?” 

Pat looked at the pumpkins, and for a moment 
was taken aback, then resolving tlint “ould Ire- 
Jand” should suffer no disparity from his tongue, 
exclaimed, — 

“An faith, mister, those are pretty large, but 
I believe that I have seen some apples in Ireland 
larger than that!” 

——__+o+—__—_ 
CLERGYMAN AND THE REPENT- 
ANT BURGLAR, 

The world of fiction hardly contains a more 
thrilling chapter than an incident which marked 
the life of the late Rev. Mr. Lee, Presbyterian 
minister, of the village of Waterford, N. Y. 

Mr. Lee was sitting in his study abont mid- 
night, preparing a discourse to deliver to his con- 
gregation, when he heard a noise behind him, 
and beeame conscious that some one was in the 
room. Mr. Lee exclaimed,— 


“What is fle matter?” and turing around in 
his chair, hé beheld thé grim face of a burglar, 


Then, even in moist weather, or ina rain 
that insured, 


take long walks; 
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| church, whose spire 
j five feet from the ground, he met a German, and 








COMPANTO? 


who was pointing a pistol at his breast. The 
ruffian had entered the house by a side window, 
pupposing all the occupants were locked in slum: 

“Give me your watch and money,” said he, 
“and make no noise, or I will fire.” 
put down your weapon, for I shall 
tance, and you are at liberty to 
take all the valuables | possess,” was Mr. Lee's 
calm reply. 

‘The burglar withdrew his menacing pistol, and 
Mr. Lee said,— 

“L will conduct you to the place where my 
most precious treasures are placed.” He 
opened the door and pointed to the cot where 
his two children Jay slumbering in the sweet 
sleep of innocence and peace. 

“These,”’ snid he, “are my choicest jewels. Will 
you take them?” 

He proceeded to say that as a minister of the 
Gospel, he had few earthly possessions, and that 
all his means were devoted to but one object—the 
education of the two motherless children. The 
burglar was deeply and visibly affected by these 
remarks. Tears filled his eyes, and he expressed 
the utmost sorrow at the act which he had been 
about to commit. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Lee, the would-be 
criminal consented to kneel and join in prayer; 
and there in that lonely house, amid the silence 
of midnight, the offender poured forth his peni- 
tence and remorse, while the representative of 
ion, of peace and good-will, told him to “go 
































and sin no more.” Such a scene has few par- 
allels. 
——_+or—___—_ 
SLANG. 


We hope, for the credit of their good sense, 
that all our readers will be as slow as the Dutch- 
man’s friend was to see any thing witty in this 
stupid piece of slang, now so often heard “How’s 
that for high?” The incident here related is a 
capital burlesque of the popular phrase, and the 
Dutchman’s blundering way of putting it expos- 
es its nonsense exquisitely : 

A few days since a waggish gentleman was 
walking down Broadway, when opposite Trinity 

s two hundred and eighty- 











the following dialogue ensued : 

“Good morning, Schneider.” 

“Wie gehts den.” 

“Do you know what church that is?” 

“Yaw, dos is der Drinity church.” 

“You see the eee and thus little cross w-a-y 
up there?” 
uw, I saw him.’ 

ow ell, how is that Toi high ?”” 

The German looked pleased, 
head, and said,— 

“Dot is oot! Der best I hear dese six weeks, 
yaw, dot is very goot!” 





scratched his 
















ing the German 
v abstract- 
edly at the little Cross SO. This in the ai While 
thus standing, a smile over his face, a friend 
eame along, and he thought to give him the 
me good thing and have another laugh, and 
said,— 
“Hollo, Fritz—how you was, eh? 











on 


“Goot.” How was it'zoing to be mit yourself?” 
“Goot call der vile. Do you know what chureh 
am dere?” 





“Yaw, dere am der Drinity 
more asa dozen years already 

“You see dem stheeples, und der leedle cross 
on der top of dem sthceples w-a-y most mit der 
glouds?” 

“Yaw, I see der leedle cross.’”” 

“You sce him? Vell—I shust ask you—how 
high is dot?” 

Then he laughed and laughed, while the other 
man replicd,— 

“I don’t know; but what for you make so 
much laugh?” 

“It’s the schoke—don you sce him—the schoke 
—yven Task you how high is dot?” 

“No, I don't see der schoke.” 

“Vell, dot is funny. A man just told dot to 
me, und I make lragh all ter schoke. I dinks 
you peen a bumming round all night, und you 
can't sce notink!”” 


te 
ROYAL WIT. 


It is said England has had few wits upon the 
throne, but the following anecdotes of “the 
merry monarch,” Charles H., have lived ever 
since his day, and are generally regarded as gen- 
uine wit. The satirical epitaph written upon the 
King at his own request by his favorite Earl of 
Rochester, is suid to be equally severe and just: 

“Here les our sovercign lord and King, 
Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 


; [know dere church 
ly 7? 














What could have been more witty than the re- 
ply 
“The matter,” Charles observed, “was casily 

i yas his own, his ac- 












tions were his ministry 
Did ever Broadbr im rec 


tered by C harles to the founder of Penn 
When Penn stood before him with h 
the king put off his. 

“Friend Charle: said Penn, “ 
not keep on thy hat?” 

“Tis the custom of this place,” replied the 
monarch, “that never above one person should be 
covered at a time.’ 

Here is one that is good. Charles was very 
much in favor of extemporancous preaching and 
was unwilling to listen to written sermons, 
one occasion he asked the great Stillingficet, 
how it was that he always read his sermons be- 
fore him, when he was informed that he 
preached without a book elsewhere. Stillin 
ficet said something Abott the awe of a grent con- 
ion, ard ade, — 









‘why dost thou 























MARCH 16, 1871. 


“But pray, will your majesty give me leave to 
ask you a question? Why do you read your 
speeches to Parliament when you can have none 
of the same reasons?” 

“Why, truly, doctor,” replied the king, “your 
question is a very pertinent one, and so will be 
my answer. I have asked the two Houses so 
often and for so much money that I am ashamed 
to ook them in the face.” 

These are specimens of true wit, and are none 
the less so because they came from a king. 


———_+or—___—_ 
TWO STRANGE ADVERTISEMENTS 
EXPLAINED. 

Last December all the papers were talking 
about the sudden death of a young sailor who, 
it was claimed, had been identified as an im- 
mensely wealthy young nobleman who had run 
away from his home and long been utterly lost 
to all his friends. All means were used to find 
him, especially by his anxious mother, and 
mysterious notices posted far and wide through 
the public press for “Dod” and “Methlick”’ now 
prove to have been, the Yarmouth Register 8: 
her longing appeals of love to the missing son, 
All were in vain, however, to awaken a single 
revealing word, till death overtook the young 
victim of his own roving passion while serving 

under a feigned name on the high seas. 








A year ago there appeared in the “Personal” 
columns of many newspapers, in this country and 
Canada, an advertisement which excited no little 
comment, and its meaning has, until this time, 
remained nn Unl most advertise 
ments of it continued month after 










Thereis a 


Ma. 


in its place, 





Soon after another appeared 


which was also continued for a long time, as 
follow: 


M 








HLICK —July 12, 1969.—I have been. seriously tt 
getting better, but very weak; come if you po: 
mmediately, for you are more needed than you 
think, Ma. 
It now appears that these advertisements were 
inserted to attract the attention of the “Missing 
Earl of Alberdcen.” The key wasin the address, 
“Dod,” which was the familiar pet name by 
which the absent earl was addressed in the fam- 
ily cirele. If his eye had ever rested upon ir, it 
would have struck him at once as a voice from 
home. That he gave it no attention whatever is 
conclusive proof that he is one of the few who 
never saw it. “Methlick”’ was the title of oncof 
the baronetcies held by the earl, and the one 
most familiar to him. The advertisement, how- 
ever, failed to draw out any response, save the 
jesting comments of the idle readers who saw iv 
it only a communication between criminals who 
shunned more direct methods of correspondence. 
A half'a million dolla: tid to have been spent 
to find the wandering earl, but the only clue t 
his fate that can be discovered is that which 
traces him to the bowsprit of the schooner Jlera, 
from which he was lost and drowned, ~The mys 
tery of “Dod” and “Mcthlick” is thus unravelled, 


——+o-—____ 


OUR NERVES. 

Onc of our exchanges talks as follows about 
those unseen telegraphs that run through the ter- 
ritory of the human body. Did David think of 
nerves among other things, when he said “1 am 
fearfully and wonderfully made’? (Ps. 189: 14.) 

Nerves are about as great a mystery as clce- 
tricity. Itis as casy to tell their north, south, 
east and west, whence they come and whither 
they go, all they do and how they do it, as itis 
to exphi tin the marvellous, mystical warnings of 
the electric fluid. 

Bones—any one can understand bones,—bones 
stout, real bones, next thing to stones —bones 
stout, strong, substantial, sensible though sense. 
matter-of-fact, phlegmatic, dumb pillars of 
human bod. Muscles, tendons, cords and 
sinews, too, are a goodly company of tangible 
somethings, self-contained, calm, sober, faithful, 
staying where they are put and doing what they 
are told. 

But the nerves—the fly-awny, fancifal, fitful 
nerves, fragile and delicate, dancing all over one, 
and like fabled pygmies binding great Gullivers, 
—who can catch ont and hold it up and say “Re- 
hold!” Nerves are the brhin’s feelings; they 
are made out of feeling, and are a mazy 
work, oftqn a crazy fretwork. Do we cat mil 
lions of nerves in fish, flesh and fowl? or have 
they departed with the life? All other parts of 
the chicken we can find, and the nerves are not 
taken ont with the crop by the cook. 

Swift little messenyers, busiest of gossips. 
transmitting news to the brain a million times 
an instant, would a very powerful microscope 
reveal them to be very minute carrier doves, ot 










































































the pygmiest of newsboys astride a speck of 4 
yelocipede? They are shadowy somethings and 
vacue nothings, as exquisitely ‘delicate, and per- 





haps not wholly unlike a spider’s web. We 
have wondered, as a spider spun out his web. if 
he was rot spinning out his nerves. 

BOARDS AND SHEEP. 

The two common styles of binding upon hocks 
have these names, designating the paste-board 
covers and the sheep-skin covers. This funny 
anccdote is told to show some people’s ignorance 
of this meaning: 

An agent, soliciting subscribers for a hook, 
showed the prospectus to a man, who, after read- 
ing, “One dollar in boards, and one dollar and 
fo five'cents in sheep,” declined subseril» 
Ss he might not have boards or sheep on 
Hea when ealict upon for payment. 
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For tho Companion. 


GEORGIE’S PORTRAIT. 
“Georgi-ana! Georgi-ana Rob-in-son! 
up here and let me paint your portrait!” 
Georgiana Robinson, a very small young lady 
for sach along name, was busy making mud 
pies when she heard the voice calling her, and 
she looked all around to see where it came from. 
“Look up, Geor:ie!” cried the voice again, 
and Georvie stared at the sky till a merry laugh 
caused her to glance at the top of the next house. 
And there, leaning from the attic window, was 
Willie Bond, greatly amused by her puzzled 
looks. 


Come 


“Why, Willic!” exclaimed Georgie. “What 
are you doin;: up there?” 
“Painting,” answered Willie. “This is my 


studio. Come up here and I'll take your pic- 
ture.”” 

“Tf my mamma’! Iet me,” suid Georsie, de- 
lighted, and she ran in to ask her. Pretty soon 
she came back and called to Willie, “She says 
yes. How can I get up there?” 

“O, Tl come down and show you the way,” 
said Willie. 

Willie led the little girl up to the attic and 
showed her the inscription, 

WILLIE BOND, 
Sropio ov Hien Aut, 
painted in large black letters on the door. 

“I did that myself,” said Willie, proudly. 

Within, the walls of the room were nearly cov- 
ered with pictures which Willie had cut from 
illustrated papers, and pinned up there. Some 
of the pictures had received a coat of paint from 
Willie’s brush, and looked very bright and gay. 

Willie allowed his little visitor te admire them 
as long as she chose. Then he showed her his 
box of paints, his brushes, and the easel his 
brother Sam had made for him. 

Willic was sick a great deal, and could not 
play out of doors like other boys, so his friends 
did all they could to amuse him and make him 
happy. Georgie liked to play with Willie, he 
was so gentle and kind. 

When she had looked at the pictures and other 
things all she wanted to, Willie brought a box 
for her to sit on while he painted her portrait. 

“There,” said he, “sit just so, and look right 
at me.”” 

“Can [ wink ?” asked Georzie, solemnly. 

“O yes,” laughed Willie; “wink just as much 
as you please.” 

So Willie sat down at his easel and began the 
pictare, 








Georgie sat up very straight and stiff, looking 
as grave as an owl. But after a while she grew 
tired, and wanted to get up and look at it. 

“Does that look like me?” she asked, in rather 
A dissatisfied tone. 

“O, it’s only just begun,” said Willie. “You 
wait till it is done, and it will look better. Now 
to back and sit down, and I'll tell you a story 
while I paint.” 3 

Georgie went back to her seat, and Willie be- 
gan, 

“Once there was a little boy who was very 
anxious to go to Santa Claus’ house, and sec 
him, with his elves, making the Christmas pres- 
ents. But he didn’t know where to find it. He 
asked a great many people, but no one knew 
any thing about it. 

“Atlength a little bird promised to show him 
the way, if he would promise never, never to tell. 
So one morning the little boy slipped carefully 
Out of the house, and started on his journey. 
The bird flew before him, so that he might not 
Set lost, : 
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“And so they travelled and travelled, till they 
came ton great forest. Here the bird hopped 
along on the ground just before the little boy, 
till they were in the very middle of the woods. 
Then the bird stopped and told the boy to walk 
very softly and peep through a clump of trees 
and bushes which grew close together like a 
wall. 

“The little boy crept carefully along and part- 
ed the leaves so that he could sce through. And 
there he saw a large, smooth field, surrounded on 
all sides by the thick wall of leaves and vines. 
In the middle of the field was the house and 
workshop of Santa Claus, full of queer little 
figures darting about as if they had oceans of 
work on hand. 

“The little boy had only time for one little 
Glance, for just at that minute Santa Claus him- 
self popped his head out of the door and saw the 
boy’s face in the bushes. 

“In a moment the house and workmen had 
disappeared, und the little boy saw only a white 
cloud, which slowly melted away. But the boy 
remembered some words he had seen over the 
doorway : ‘Nobody ever enters here who lies abed 
too late.’ So he resolved to go home and get up 
early every morning for a year, and then try 
again.” 

“And did he?” asked Georgie. 

“Yes, I believe so,”’ said Willie. “Ill tell you 
the rest next time. But I’ve got your portrait 
done. Come and sec it.’’ 

Georgie ran to look at the picture, and said 
she thought it was very good indeed. What do 
you think? 
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VOICES OF ANGELS, 


Inace r playin, 
Sat my Hitile far. 
Playing with a kitten 

In a merry way. 


Allat once, upspringing— 
Hushed her nolsy eine 
Said she, “Mamma, darling! 
Did you speak to me?” 


“No,” I answered, wondering 
At tho strange surprise 
Shadowing the beauty 
Of her tender eyes, 


‘Then it was an angel;”” 
‘And her voice dropped down, 

And the lashes, drooping, 
Touched her cheeks 0 


Brown with summer kisses— 
And she bent her head; 

“Twas hurting kitty; 
‘Don't!’ a low voice said. 


“Was it not an angel?” 
“Yes, they're alwayx near,” 
Said I, “apenking to us, 

If we'll only bear, 


“In our hearts their voices, 
Very sweet and low, 
Urging love and duty, 
‘e may always know. 


rown— 








“In our hearts, when straying 
From the better way, 
‘Words of earnest warning 
We may hear them say. 
“Always heed them, darling, 
For it is the Lord, 
Present with the angels— 
Speaking in their word.” 
Children’s Hour. 


—_++—___ 


t LITTLE BUNNY-RED. 


One day some men were pitching hay in a 
barn near our house, when they came upon a 
little red squirrel, so young, that his eyes were 
not yet open. They did not know where his 
mamma was; so they brought the poor little 
thing to our cat. 

Now Tiptail, the cat, instead of eating the 
squirrel, took him into her basket, and nursed 
him with her kitten. Bunny soon got his eyes 
epen, and began to run onthe floor. The kit- 
ten began to run and play about the same time; 
and the two used to have nice times together. 

Bunny-Red, for that is what we named the 
squirrel, got so tame, that he would sit on my 
shoulder, and cat beech-nuts from my hand. 
But by-and-by he began to take long walks. 
Sometimes he would go away in the morning, 
and net get back till night. 

Aman who came to our house, one day, said 
wo ought to put Bunny in a cage, or he would 
run away. And sure enough, at last, after he 
had eaten all our nuts, he did run away, and 
never came back. 


H'S COMPANION. 


“HE STICKS TO IT 50.” 


Little Willie had been taught by his mother 
to pray, and she had often told him that to pray 
to God was to talk to Him, and tell Him just 
what he wanted. 

At night, after he had repented the Lord’s 
Prayer, he used to make a short prayer of his 
own. Though he was generally a good boy, and 
loved his father and mother, yet it sometimes 
happened that he needed correction; for, like 
all children, he wanted to have his own way. 

Once, he didn’t mind his mother, and she was 
obliged to punish him, for she did not wish her 
little boy to grow up wicked and unruly, 

When it was time for him to repeat his prayer, 
he could not forget his nuughty conduct; and, 
as he had been taught, he talked to God about 
it in the following manner, feeling all the while 
yery serious, though his language was so child- 

he 

“O Lord, bless Willie, and make him a good 
boy, and don’t let him be naughty again—never, 
no, never! because ,you know, when he is naugh- 
ty, he sticks to it so!” 





Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFYER 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers to the ComPaxiox who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871, 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cost... 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost. 
1 Simith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cacli. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present .. 825. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each... $12. 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost ofeach. .83. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. 83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each......83. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 


















Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscnber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Peeszxt—If 
you persevere. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. J. Jay 
GocLp & Cy,, No. 35 Bromfield Street, for framing our 
premium Chromo, “The Doctor,” at very favorable rates 
to our subscribers. They also keep a fine stock of En- 
gravings, Chromos and, Indeed, Pictures of all kinds, con- 
stantly on hun 

















P. F. Packarv & Sons, 56 is one of the best 
piaces in the city to look for choice furniture. The lateat 
and Most attractive styles are always to Le had with 
them, 


Justice to yourself and friends requires that you whould 
use that which will do you good when sick. The White 
Pine Compound will do you good in all cases of Lung, 
‘Throat and Kidney Complaints. 

















‘A REMEDY unequalled, unexcelled for removing all Im- 
uirities of the bloul, is found In. Poland's Humor Doctor. 
Kes cures have been remarkable and in large numbers, 





Skit the Dollar Steam Engine in every village! You 
can buy them hy the duzen, and make money! Couey 
Bros, & Co., 508 Br 








We recommend those of our readers who wish to bind 
their back volumes of the Youth's Companion, to xo to 
Mr. Cras. Hexser, 179 Washington St., who wiil do the 
work cheaply anil well. 


EAD THIS & Household 
Edition United States Countertelt Detector, Mlustrat- 
cd with six beautiful steel engravings. Laan, Heatn & 
Co., 30 Hanover St., Buston. Agents wanted, ” 114 


0, BOYS!-IF you w: 
RICHEST, 1E8T AND He: 

published, subscribe for the “Yankee Clipper.” We 
ive one dozeu Orolde Gold Pens and the CLIFrER 
for 30 cents. Subscribe NOW. Agents wanted. 
men Scts, Address Cuiprer, Elsie, Mich, 


$ A LINE for an aivertisement in 400 Ne' 
rs. Where cuts are used, only six required fur the 
whole lst, and no extra charge. linta, estimates and 
rticulara, address NEW YORK NEWSPAPER UNION, 
13 Park Row, lw 
















































No, 2 Lowe Printing Preaa and material for anle cheap! 
Send stamp for particulars to F- Tvs, Litehtleld, Ct. 














! a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
¢ 250 Check Dies. - Secure Circular and Sam 
ples free. raitleboro’. Vt. 40—6 


FRE 





Try samples of our great @1 Weekly. The 
« GAZETTE, Hallowell, Mo. w 





NOW, BOYS, 
‘We Have Something for You! 


A BOYS’ WATCH, of small size, strong and ad- 
curate, has just been finished at the celebrated 
‘Waltham Factory, It is 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATOH, 


with handsome Silver Case and of Jow price. Every 
boy who sends us his name and address, will recelve 
by return mail our DESCRIPTIYE PRICE LIST of 


THE BOYS’ WATCH, 


and with it an interesling Book, full of pictures, tell- 
ing how the Watch is made. 


Howard & Co., 
No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 
‘When you write, mention the Youth's Companion. 


WALTHAM WATCHES *v $35 
to $400, 
Also, New Watch for Boys. 

Send to H, O. FORD & CO., 84 Tremont St, 
Boston, (eight years with the Waltham Watch Co.) for 
Allustrated CHreular fre. 

Watches sent per Express, C. 0. D. 


SHORT HAND! 
NEW LIGHTNING METHOD. 
150 words per minute in one month Send stamp 


for eircular to Prof. Jos. Wave, P. U. 66, Hudson 
y Li-iwp 








POSTAGE STAMPS AND CURIOSITIES. 


A large assortment at low prices. nd stamp for sam= 











le No, of “Tak Cumiosity Cagixet,” published month- 
ly at 25 cts. per year, by WM. I. BROWN, Box 4614, 
Now York City. N-m 


Foreign Postage Stamps, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
natantly on hand at low prices. 50 used or 20 unused 
varieties for 5 cle. Send Lamp Lor price list to 
J. A, SUTTER, 14 Lutuyette Avenue, 
l—iwp rouklyn, N.Y. 





BOYS and GIRLS! 


Do you wish to make money? and would you like 
Leautiful present, free, to pay you for writing Us? If so, 


enclose 25 cts, te 
ST. CLAIR & CO., Richmond, Me, 


L—lwp 
An Unusual Offer. 


‘We will send by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
sends Us seventy-five cent, a neat ‘and well-made Pho~ 


yh Album, that will hold tiny pictures. 
sere - PERRY MASOS & CO. 


“wr HYGEIA © ee Sa 
GENTS-—Male or Female; best 


v nnd outnt 
free, by American Book Cumpany, 62 Williain Street, 
New York. 8-lbw 


Winsor & Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, 
Prepared Canvas by the roll, yard, or mounted on stretch- 
ers. Brushes, Mitcrials tor Drawing, Wax-flower mak- 























ing, Decalcomanie, &c. 
A. A; WALKER, Importer, 
mont ‘Stree 
e-3t (Old Stand UC A. AY CHILDS & CO.) 








Agents! Read This! 
WEILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our n and wonderful inventions. 
sm = Address M. WAGNE :0., Marshall, Mich, 


DR. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
—oR— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Rellef and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, Headuche, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration of Debility, and all 
other Nervous Diseases, Sold by drugylsts. The Soles 
algo for sale by firit-clasn Slive dealers. 

‘Send stamp for circular. Address 

VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
41te 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ONDERFUL COMBINATION! 
Pocket Mirkox and Py Case. 
(Me.) Saturday Gazette says: Probably no oth 











ERAsive TABLET 
‘the Hallowell 
invention 




















in the world, from size, shape, varie of daily uses, dura- 
bility and price, is so fitted for the pockets of all. It is 
worth the price if to examine asa curiosity. The 
parties are entirely responsible.” One scnt free fur 25 cts., 
or three fur 50 ets. 

saw C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








THE FINEST 
Children’s Carriages 
MADE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Comprising over 100 kinds, from $2 to $100 each. 


COLBY BROS. & CO., 
508 Broadway, N. ¥., and Waterbury, Vt, 
who also mauufacture the celebrated 
COLBY WRINGER, 


9-4w which has no equal! 











CROQUHBT. 
The best assortment in the market, from §3 tv $25. 
Wholesale lists ready for 1871. 
COLBY BROS. «& CO., 


o-4w 508 Broadway, New York. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churchex, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, dc. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware aud Sinks, 
Wrought lron Pipe, fer * dan and Water. 
y 96 STHEET, Boston, 












EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


HAVE REDUCED MY COLLECTION to four va- 
Tictles of the best breeds, Enclose stamp for Mlustras 
ted Catalogue of Asiatic fowls to 
10-2w JOHN 8. IVES, Salem, Mass. 


GIBBS’ PATENT OOMB OLEANER. 


The invention of the century. Metalic frame, with 
six German vilver serrated binies; useful, darable, or- 
namental. Mailed free on receipt of 30 ‘cts. Address 
WHIPPLE & CO., Box 61, Boston. oa 


MARCH 16, 1871. 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, If paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance.. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Comraxtos Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discoutin- 
nance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made fn Money orders, Bank-checks, oF 
Drafis, WHEN NKITHER OF THESE CAN BR PkO- 
cred, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows tu what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
nuust he notitied by fetter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped” All arrearages must be paid. 

‘Tne courta have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearaxes are pald, 
and their papers are ordered tu be discontinued. 

Always givo the name of tho Post-Office to which your 
paper ia gent, Your naine cannut be found ou our 

soks unless this is done, 
to publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
SON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











Letters 
MA! 


played a joy-illumined face, shining as brightly 
as the southern star Canopus, but gradually di- 
minished her splendor. Before lonz, however, 
she changed her views, as young ladies will, and 
allowed her beauty to blaze forth again. 

Now the individuality of Argus is almost 
lost among the surrounding galaxy, and we 
all call this stara Veiled Sun, because astron- 
omers have latcly come to the contlusion that it 
is in some way or other connected with the neb- 
ula, which seems to cling to it. This nebula is 
described as a diffuse mass of cloudy light, with 
a face six times as broad as the moon’s, and 
which, like the moon’s, is not all equally brizht, 
but has dark streaks on it, as if badly washed. 
In the midst of the brightest part is a dark va- 
cancy, with a figure like a keyhole. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no key to fit it, and as it is dark 
beyond we can see nothing through it. It 
seems, however, as if the celestial dairy woman 
had spilt more than a quart of her milk over this 
quarter of the Milky Way. Sir J. Herschel 
counted no less than twelve hundred stars on a 
small part of the nebula. These are the myriad 
eyes of the Argus, peering thouzh the mist. 

Astronomers have of late been much mysti- 
fied by this misty fire. Formerly it was so mod- 
est that it hid itself from the naked eye. Now it 
has grown so bold and domincering that it may 
be scen even in twilight, which puts out stars be- 
low the third magnitude. It has also greatly 
changed its shape, as though it had been drifted 
by the wind, and the stars strewn on its surface 
have altered their positions, as in a lively dance. 
Supposing it to be no further off than the near- 
est of the fixed stars, we may calculate its size. 
If it be somewhat of a globe in shape it must 
have a surface of at least fifty millions of mil- 
lions of millions of square miles—surely a good 
round sum. And now we learn by the spectro- 
scope that all this vast mass consists of burning 





















A VEILED SUN. 

The telescope is a tubular bridge by which as- 
tronomers are able to cross the immense spaces 
separating us from those islands of light with 
which the sea of the sky is so thickly studded, 
and bring back many curious facts that may 
serve as golden pegs on which to hang their va- 
rious theories. 

In the northern heavens, besides the Demon 
Star, which every three days is half eclipsed, 
there is the star Mira or Wonderful, in the con- 
stellation of the Whale, which acts no less 
strangely. For a fortnight it shines out steadi- 
ly like any other star, but then for three months 
itis being swallowed up, and at last, like Jonah 
in the whale, it is lost altogether from sight, and 
so remains for five months or mure. What be- 
comes of thee, O Mira, when for five months, like 
Elizabeth of old, thou hidest thyself? 

The greatest of the celestial mysteries are the 
mists, or the nebule, as the astronomers call 
them. Laplace (pronounced Laplass) thought 
they were the flour of which the stars are made, 
like dumplings, by a process of rolling over and 
over. The principal lump forms a sun; the 
smaller ones, which full off from it, form the 
planets and their moons. But others have de- 
clared that to take the nebula for mist is a mis- 
take. Many of them, when looked at through 
powerful telescopes, are seen to be clusters of 
stars, which only on account of their immense 
distance from us appear like silver dust. 

There is also the Milky Way, which the sky 
wears like a scarf of bright gauze across her 
shoulders. The Welsh call it the Way of the 
Wind, from the notion that like the end of a 
light scarf, it indicates the point of the compass 
from which the wind will blow on the morrow. 
The Scandinavians call it the Road of Winter, 
doubtless from its resemblance to a drift of snow. 
These names, however, are only figurative. 
They do not tell us what the galaxy really is. 
Whether it consists of innumerable stars or not, 
it is thickly sct with them, especially in the 
southern heavens, where the sky seems so much 
nearer to the earth than with us. The Milky 
Way has also dark spaces in it, where the milk 
has given out and its place is supplied by water. 
To make up for these deficiencies there are 
brighter spots, which may stand for clots of 
cream. Not far from the four bright stars which 
form the Southern Cross is one of these spots, 
known as the nebula surrounding Eta Argus. 

This star, Eta Argus, mi -ht be regarded from 
its name as a brilliant young lady, and recent 
a scoveries indicate that she is on the point of 
getting married, or, at least, is enveloping her- 
self in her bridal veil. Seventeen years ago Eta 
was shining in the southern sky with twice the 
splendor of the most brilliant of our northern 
stars, rivalling even Sirius itself. At the pres- 
ent time she is scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
Once before she showed a disposition to leave 
her state of singular brilliance. In 1888 she dis- 





gas;—its spectrum being formed by a few bright 
lines. 

As the star Eta Argus and the nebula vary at 
the same time, and in a wonderful manner, we 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that they be- 
long to each other. This distant sun wears alu- 
minous veil, inconceivably more magnificent 
than that of any earthly bride, and dims its 
brightness as that of the light mist increases. 
Science is making such rapid strides through the 
sky that it may yct tell us how and why. 





VARIETY. 


EAT SLOW. 


Rapid eating is so notorious a fault among 
Americans that it is a common sayin with for- 
cigners, “Americans bolt their food.” Never 
eat on the run, unless you are forced to. The 
Toledo Blade says: 


On Sunday, while one of our prominent citi- 
zens was dining ata hotel, upon roast turkey, 
his eating was suddenly stopped by the “knife 
bone” of the fowl lodging within the throat. 
Amid his painful choking, the man hastened 
from the room, and then followed a violent attack 
of vomiting. Though this was terrific enough 
to clear any passuge, stiil the bone held its place, 
bearing its sharp edges into the sensitive throat 
with keen torture. Medical sid was sought 
forthwith, by the distressed man being conveyed 
to the office of Dr. Samuel $8. Thorn. With due 
haste the latter examined the difficulty, and find- 
ing that the withdrawal of the obstruction by 
instruments was impracticable, the feat of thrust- 
ing it downward into the stomach was under- 
tuken, 

To accomplish this a small picce of sponge 
was firmly secured to the end of a long, slender 
whalebone, and the crowding process was slow- 
ly executed, the patient, in the meantime, suffer- 
ing with a pain which, to say the least, i3 not to 
be desired, and with such a fenr of sudden exit 
into the other world as cannot be described. 
But the reaching of the entire whalebone down 
the passa;re to the stomach dropped the bone in- 
to the latter, and the agony unutterable was 
over. 
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WOULDN’T CARRY kUM. 


It is pleasant to hear of a good, true man who 
can be consistent even when it costs him some- 
thing. The Boston Journal tells this story of a 
temperance captain: 


An incident was recently related in the life of a 
sea captain, whose strong and carnest feeling re- 
specting the uge of intoxicating drink some- 
times cnused him to make any sacrifice of pecu- 
niary profit rather than seemingly to favor, by 
any action of his, the destructive habit. He 
happened, a few years ago, to be at Santa Cruz, 
in the West Indies, with his vessel, when the sea- 
son for shipping the products of that rezion was 
past, and nothing remained to go forward except 
acurgoofrum. He was offered the freight at a 
handsome price, but peremptorily declined it, on 
the ground that his conscience would not per- 
mit him to accept it. ‘The consequence was that 
he came to Boston in ballast. 

On his arrival he extimated the loss to the ves- 
sel by his refusal, adding that he was willing to 
pay them their proportion of the freight money 
which had been lost by his conduct. The re- 











spect in which the captain was held, however, 
prevented the aceeptance of his offer, and he was 
continued in command, but care was taken that, 
if possible, his voyages should be thereafter so 
arranged us to avoid all‘rum’’ ports. The cap- 
tain is now in charge of a fine ship, which is on 
the way from Europe to this port, and although 
somewhat advanced in age, he still adheres to 
his old-time principles. 


—-+ 


FUN UNDER THE FERULE. 
Wit has saved many a rascal’s back. Why 
not a mischief-loving school-boy’s, now and 
then? 


A good story is told of Richard Mulcaster, who, 
several centuries azo, was in the habit of indors- 
ing* the precepts of the wise king upon the in- 
genious youth of England. One day as he was 
ubout to inflict punishment upon a pupil, he 
paused awhile, and there, according to the 
chronicler, ‘‘a merry conceit taking him,” he 








said,— 

“Task the banns of matrimony between this 
boy on the one side and Lady Birch on the other 
side; and if any of you know lawful cause or 
impediment why they should not be joined to- 
gether, let him speak, for this is the last time of 
asking.” 

Thereupon a good, sturdy boy, and of quick 
wit, stood up and suid,— 

“Master, I forbid the banns!’ 

“Yea, sirrah, and why so?” exclaimed the 
master, 

“Because both partics are not agreed,’’ was 
the answer. 

The old pedugozue, who enjoyed the joke, ad- 
mitted the validity of the objection, and par- 
doned the fault of the one pupil and the presump- 
tion of the other. 





© Indorse (in Latin) means to “put on the back.” 
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HOW HAWTHORNE SAVED THE LAMB. 


When Nathaniel Hawthorne was a boy, living 
at Raymond, Me., he kept a journal. The Port- 
land Transcript has published parts of this, and 
among its many pleasing and characteristic 
things is this pretty little story of his heart: 


Maj. Berry went past our house with a large 
drove of sheep, yesterday. One, a last spriny’s 
lamb, gave out—could go no further. saw him 
down near the ledge. The poor dumb creature 
looked into my eyes, and [ thought I knew just 
what he would say, if he could speak, and so 
asked Mr. Berry what he would sell him for. 
“Just the price of his pelt, and that will bring 
sixty-five cents,” was the answer. [ran and pe- 
titioned mother for the money, which she soon 
gave me, saying, with a smile, that she tried to 
make severe but could not, that I was a great 
spendthrift. The lamb is in our orchard now, 
and he made a bow, (without taking off his hat,) 
and thanked me this morning, for saving him 
from the butcher. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


An exchange says that country editors are 
bothering their wise heads over the following 
problem: 

If four dogs with 10 legs can catch 89 rabbits 
with 27, in 14 minutes, how many legs must the 
same rabbits have to get away from 8 dogs with 
82 legs, in 17 minutes and a half, alowing 865 
days in the year? 

The editors ought to be pitied. Here is an- 
other proposition that looks easier, notwithstand- 
ing the discouraging statement with which it is 
introduced: 

A prominent dry goods merchant of Boston 
worked half an hour on the following and failed 
to give the answer: “If four men build a stone 


wall in nine days, how long will it take five men 
to build a like wall in six days?” 
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A Wisconsin paper mentions a case where 
burglars broke into a store, but the goods were 
marked so high that they would not take any 
away. 


“Loss of a China packet ship!” exclaimed a 
literal-minded old lady, as she laid down a news- 
paper. “1 should think so, when even iron ones 
are not always safe.” 


“A MAN who'd maliciously sct flre to a barn,” 
said old Poyson, “and burn up a stable full of 
horses and cows, ought to be kicked to death by 
a jackass, and I’d like to be the one to do it.” 


As illustrating the humorous, Prof. Lowell 
mentioned an advertisement t caught his dye 
some time since: ‘Wanted, by a boy, a situa- 
tion in an eating-house. He is used to the busi- 
ness.” 


“Mamma, can a door speak ?” 

“Certainly not, my dear.” 

“Then why did you tell Alice, this morning, 
to answer the door?” 

“It is time for you to go to school, my dear.” 


Two sailors sat on the gunwale of their ship, 
drinking grog. 

“This is meat and drink,” said Jack, and fell 
overboard as he was drinking. 

“Now you’ve got washing and lodging,” coolly 
remarked Tom. 

An Irish woman appeared in the county court 


of Louisville, recently, to be appointed guardian 
of her child, and the following colloquy oc- 
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‘hut estate has your child?” 

“Plaze your honor, I don’t understand you.” 
«What has he got?” 

“Chills and fever, plaze your honor.” 





For Covcus axp Turoat Disorpers, use “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” having proved their efficiency by a 
test of many years. 

“Thave never changed my mind respecting them from 
the first, ercepting to think yet better of that which I began 
thinking well of." Rev. Hexxy Warp BEkCHER 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 
removing Brown dixcoloration. Sold_by drtiggists every 
where. “Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worma or Grubs, Pimply Erap- 
tions, and Ilotched distigurationa on the Face, use 


Perry’s Comedone and Piinple Remedy. 
It fs invaluable to the afilicted. Prepared only by Dr. 


. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. ‘Sold by Druggiste ecery where. 1—4m. 


THE sun. 


CHARLES A. DANA.. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 
A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Intended for People Now on Earth, 


Tneluding Fanners, Mechanica, Merchants, Professional 
Men, Workers, Thinkers, and all Manner of Honest Fulks, 
and ihe Wives, Sons, and Daughters of all such. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
ONB HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 


Or less than One Cent a Copy. Let there bea $50 
Club at overy Post Office. 























THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN-—82 a Year, 


ofthe same sizo and general character as THE WEEK- 

LY, but with a greater variety of miscellancous reading, 

and furnishing the news to Its subrcribera with greater 

freshness, because It comes twice a week instead of once 
ly 3 


THE DAILY SUN--86 a Year. 


A pre-eminently readable newspaper, with the largest 
circulation Inthe world. _ Free, iudependent and fearlesp in 
politics, All the news from every where. Two cen! 
copy; by mail, GO cents a month; or $6 a year. 





TERMS TO CLUBS. 
The Dollar Weekly Sun. 


Five coples, onc year, separately addressed, 

Four Dollars, 

Ten copies. one year, separately addressed (and an extra 
copy to the getter-up of club), 

Eight Dollars. 


Twenty copies, one year, separately addressed (and an ex- 
tra copy tu the getter-up of club), 
‘Fifteen Dollars 


Fifty copies, one year, to one addrcas (and the Semi-Week- 
‘one year to yetter up of club), 


Thirty-three Dollars. 


Fifty copies, one year, separately addressed (and the Semi- 
‘Weekly ‘one year to getter up of club), 


Thirty-five Dollar. 


One hundred copics, one year, to one address (and the 
‘Daily for one year to the getter-up of club), 


Fifty Dollars. 

One hundred copies, one year, separately addressed (and 
the Daily fur one year to getter-up of club), 

Sixty Dollars, 


The Semi-Weekly Sun. 


Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Eight, Dollars. 
Ten copies, one year, separately addressed (and an ext 


copy to getter up uf club), 
” y Sixteen Dollars. 








SEND YOUR MONEY 


in Post-office orders, checks, or drafts on New York, 
wherever convenient.’ If not, then reglater the letter, cuu- 
taining the money. Address . 
1, W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 

Sun office, New York. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora cuse of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure, Price per package, $15 
(two bottles). ‘orsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *48-6m 


WANTED-—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UND“ R-PEED, makes the “lock-stltch" (alike on 
both sides), and Js fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
fumily Sewing Machine inthe market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO. Mass., Pitteburgh, 1 

ly 


A GENTS WANTED—(3225 a_Month)—by the 
American Enitting Machine Oo., BOS- 
MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. —6m 

FRESH GARDEN and FLOWER, FRUIT, 
HERB, TREE and SHRUB, and EVERGREEN 
SEEDS, postpaid by mail. 25 different packets of either 
class for $100. ‘The six classes, $500. Catalogue gratis 
Agents wanted. Seeds on commission. 
Sw B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
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SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ©TNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &e. 
Sold for small installments, as low as $3 per Mont! 
or may be paid forin Work done at hume. For Cireu- 
lars and Terms, address. 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors ty Engley & Rice), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 
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THEA NECTAR 
1s A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 


WITH THR 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


‘Warranted to suit all Tast 






“4-80 
SE THE b 


1826 Usa. 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumptlen 
nothing better. CUTLen Bros. & Co., Bost At 


C. H, Simon DS; PRINTER, 50 BRUMFIELD ST., Bosrow. 
























NUMBER 12. 


For the Companion. 


OVERCOMING. 
By M, A. Denison. 

“The addition of one little ‘ought,’ ” muttered 
Richard Poland, to himself; “only a little thing 
fike that, and I am safo.’”” : 

Even as he spoke the blood receded from his 

sheeks, and his lips worked convulsively. 
' Was there another presence in that neat little 
oom? Every thing had been made comfortable 
ind attractive for Richard in his wncle’s house, 
wen to this, his ‘sleeping apartment. 

“Let him have a good room,” Mr. Poland had 
inid, whon he decided to take his widowed sis- 
er’s only gon, to teach him.the businessin which 
1e himself had been so successful. “The.outside 
vorld will have fewer charms for him, if heis 
ettled amidst pleasant associations.” 

So his good wife had a room prettily fur- 
tished; had placed good and interesting books 
n the shelves, angi a few pictures on the walls. 
tichard was delighted with his quarters, at first, 
nd for a long time.remembered his mother’s 
-dmonitions, wrete affectionate letters to hor, 
aeiy, and boasted that the temptations of the 

itgpad-no charth for him. 
t there was a serpent in this patadise, so 






ff basilisk eye the victim was almost sure to 
Ul into the snare. 
This was one, of the senior. clerks, and his 


ame was Sydney Wright. Older, by several | 


ears, than Dick Poland, he affected the man- 
ex and simplicity of youth. He saw that Dick 
as guilcless and uhsuspecting, and throuzh 
m he saw also access to the moncy of his em- 
oyer, if he could work his cards right. He was 
person of handsome address, twenty-cicht 
‘ars old, and particularly gentle and amiable 
appearance. So deep was his nature, that he 
‘d already injured two of Mr. Poland’s beat 
("ing men, And yet was never suspected. 
Itis needless to describe how Dick fell into his 
ily. The conquest was an easy ouc. . Resolve 
ter resolve was broken. Dick was persaaded 
go to the theatre, just for once. The ice 
‘oken, a passion was begotten that almost mas- 
red him. Wright treated him, after the per- 
rmances were over, to nice little suppers, and 
‘dually introduced wine. Then, under pre- 
tce of showing him the ins and outs of the 
ty, his feet tonched the pestilent threshold of a 
mbling hell, and another passion which he 
td never dreamed existed, awoke within him— 
¢ passion for cards and games of chance. Lit~ 
rby little the tender warnings of his mother 
ded out of his mind, until, two years only from 
e time he entered his uncle’s counting-house, 
sat in his room with certain papers entrusted 
him spread out before him, in debt to Mr. 
right five hundred dollars, with the terrible 
uptation urging him on, to add just one touch 
his pen, one little name written in black ink, 
dso commit the final act that would ruin bim 
rall time, . 
There was another presence in that room. 
chard had placed himself undcr the influence 
evil counseHors, consequently, indirectly, he 
d solicited the presence of the spirit of évil. 
ere was a termmpter-at his left, a sorrowful an- 
lat his right, whose power for good he himself 
d limited. Long he sat there, his whole fu- 
‘~, his soul itself, at stuke. Twice, three times 
dipped his pen in the ink, and then sank 
tk, shuddering. It was the image of his moth- 
that, with cach impulse, scemed to stay his 
al. He could sec her pleading cyes; he could 
at her soft, low voice, and then he could have 
‘ved himself bitterly that he had ever put aside 
‘admonitions, and listened to that which she 
Itold him he might hear but must never heed. 
‘I won’t do it to-night,” he mattered, flinging 
pen down; ‘‘butit must be done. It shall be 
last time that I will ever lend myself to such 
edness. 1’ reform, after—to-morrow; I’ll 
Wright, dead. He has led me into this 
ng, the deceiving villain—I hate him, but all 
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;so evil, that upon’whomsoever he fixed | 














the same, I must pay him. I woukl not let Uncle 
Poland know of my scrapes -for all the mohey 
he is worth.. Good heavens!’ He pressed his 
throbbing temples, and presently a few tears 
rolled over his checks, tears of bitterness and al- 
most despair, Then he flung the papers into his 
desk, shut the lid, and rising, walked hack and 
forth, moodily.” 

Then he went out. He had an engagement 
to meet Wright at a gambling “hell,” where 
they had often. met, and where: the money had 
been gambled away, that was now cansing him 
such fearful apprehensions. 

In a brilliant room: his companion nawnited 
him. The poor yoang man was in no condition 
to resist the gratification of occupying his mind 
with other thouzhts than those that filled him 
with dread. Thetwo clerkesat at a table, played 
several games, but Richard could not be induced 
to hazard more moncy, Somehow his good an- 
gel restrained him, and Wright, after a time, in- 
sisted that stakes should be put up. Until Rich- 
ard, with sudden resolution, started from his 
chair and threw down the cards, saying,— 

“No, I will not risk more money—I cannot 
and I will not do it.” 

“Very well,” replied Wright; “as you choose. 
I’11 not press it. But remember the five hundred 
dollars due me, I nced, and must have. Don’t 
delay. I must have the money. Get it somehow 
—but get it. I think you understand me. You 
are altogether too squeamish. But time will kill 
that tender conscience of yours.’’ 

Richard started. Tho man’s manner angered 
him. It was a sneering exhibition of conscious- 
ness of power, and a determination to use it to 
his injury—if he did get the money. The poor 
boy was almost driven to desperation, as ho saw 
the horrible toils that were thrown around him, 
and turning abruptly, hurried, without.a word, 
from the room. to his home. 

Dick was changed, his aunt said, at the 
breakfast table the next morning; what was the 
matter? How could she know that with the 
connivance of the servant, who was liberally 
paid for his trouble, Dick was let into the house 
at all hours of the night? She could not tell 
what caused his headache, « plea with which he 
often came down to a late breakfast. 

“Richard is very ambitious, I see, and studies 
hard,” she said to. her husband, once or twice. 
“TI often find books on his table, with marks in 
them.” ’ 

“TI shall do well by the lad if he improves him- 
self,” liis uncle often said; ‘“‘there’s no reason 
why he may not at some time come into the 
firm; it lays with himself.” 

Poor Dick! that was the career they would 
build for him, while he was building on sand. 

“Tt must be done to-morrow night,” muttered 
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Dick, bitterly, “for Wright has me eompletoly 


in his power. O, why did I not see before what 
kind of a man ho was? He threatens to expose 
me-ta my udcle; then comes disgrace. I should 
be sent to my.mother with a blackened charac- 
ter; it wouki kill her. I know just how she 
waxyid vareive ine, try to shield me and save me, 
but her heart would hreak. No,I will not let this 
happen. Before God I will promise, once ont of 
this last scrape never to be caught in another.” 

And so he went to bed, but not to rest. More 
wretched than pen of mime can describe, he 
tossed on a sleepless pillow, or dreamed such 
dreams that by the sheer forec of horror he was 
awakened, only to think of the danger that 
threatened him in another form. 

The next day he was almost ill. His temples 
throbbed, and:hhe entered his uncle’s counting- 
house more like a criminal crossing the portal 
ofa jail. His uncle met him. 

“Dick, you’re not going to get sick, are you?” 
he asked. 

“I hope neg, sir,” and Dick avoided his uncle’s 
eye, “but I am not feeling very well.” 

“I think I shall take you into my office, to- 
day; was his uncle’s kind reply. “I have some 
papers to copy, and you can take your time 
about them. If at any moment you should fecl 
‘worse, go home and nurse yourself; your aunt 
has all sorts of remedies.” : 

* Dick went, nothing loth, into hts uncle’s 
counting-room. He did not want the eyes of 
any of his fellow-clerks upon him; he was in 
too great agony of sonl. Above all things, he 
loathed the thought of meeting with Wright. He 
sat down to his papers, and tricd to give his 
whole attention to them. In vain; his mind 
wandered, his temples beathard, his hand shook. 

Presently his uncle came in. Dick trembled, 
for there was a change in the merchant’s coun- 
tenance. Some onecame in with him, a servant 
in the establishment. : 

“Send Mr. Murray here,” said Mr. Poland, 


sternly. Mr. Murray was one of his most valucd | 


clerks. In a fewnoments the young man en- 
tered, pale as death, and his employer confront- 
ed him with a forgery. 

Then Dick witnessed a scene he never could 
forget. IIé' saw to what a pitinble condition 
guilt, and terror, and remorse can reduce aman. 
He saw Mr. Murray fall like a corpse at his un- 
cle’s feet, and witnessed lis departure, more 
dead than alive, in a carriage summoned by Mr. 
Poland. 

Not long after, the young wife of this distract- 
ed man came, praying for mercy, which was 
granted, on certain conditions, but that night, 
unable to endure the shame, Mr. Murray shot 
himself, bringing poverty and misery upon his 
helpless family. 








“Well, you bromht the money id Wright, 
as Dick inct him next ¢lay, according to promise, 

“No,” said Dick, in 9 low. voice. 

“Then you know what will follow.” . _ 

“T know what you have tyeatened. You can 
tell my uncle, if you wigh,all, you know about 








“| me, or wait, perhaps years, for paynient of the 


debt. I will not do anpphey dishonorable decd.” 
“Then I'll lose you:your place.” 
“Very well, you can do your worst. I will 
not add-guilt to rackless-folly. From this timo 
forth, you and [ are strangers.” 


Dick waited: with fear and trembling, but | 


nothing came of it. Eigher Wright bad thought 
«fer to keap silence, or his unclo had forgiven. 
‘him, and from that day, Dick lived an honest 
and at blameless life, , . a 
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For the Companion. 
HOW ABRTIE, WAS LOST. 
-By Mra. 0. W. Scott. 


“Tina! Tina! Where fs the child, I wonder?” 
said the sweet-faced old lady, who stood in the 
farm-house door, looking this way and that, with 
her hands above her eyes. 

“Here, grandma?’ anf a little girl with black 
eyes, and brown hair tied ‘hack with pink rib- 
bon, jumped up from behind a pile of boards 
which occupicd one corner of the great door- 
yard. , 5 
“Welt, I want you to take this bundle of yarn 
and ran over to Aunt Molly’s with it. I’ve hired 
her tq knit your pa some stockings for next win- 
ter. You know the place; right through the 
woods and down over the hill.” 

“Yes, grandma, I know the house,” and Tina 
took the bundle and went slowly back to her 
corner. 

“Aint it too had, Jennie? Just as I’ve got my 
children all into bed with the measles, I’ve got to 
go over to Aunt Molly’s.”” 

Miss Jennic, a round-faced country lass, who 
had come to spend the afternoon with Tina, and 
was just now rocking one of the “mensley chil- 
dren” to sleep, looked up with a little scowl, 

“Mean! Can’t he go?” and Jennie nodded 
toward a neighboring sand bank, where a sturdy 
little fellow in sailor hat and linen apron was 
hard at work. 

“Y don’t believe but what—say! Artie, won’t 
| you go over to Aunt Molly’s for mc?” cricd Ti- 
na, leaning over the garden fence. 

“I want to finish my saw-mill. 
0?” said he. 

“O, now, Artic! My children’s all down with 
the measles. If you'll go, I will give you—my 
—villauge.” 

“Honest? Well, then, I will!” and the little 
boy threw down his shovel and came running to 
the fence. 

“Now you know the way, don’t you? Through 
the woods, and over the big hill, and there you 
are. Don’t you lose the yarn, cither.” 

“Well, I won’t,” said Artie, and he rubbed his 
hands thoroughly on his apron, seized the bun- 
die and started off in great glee; for Tina’s vil- 
lage, with its church, its houses, trees and ani- 
mals, all made to move at pleasure, had been for 
a long time the desire of his heart. 

He was a darling fellow, this little Artie, with 
a sweet face, big, honest blue eyes, and flaxen 
hair, that curled all over his head. Pet names 
stuck to him even closer than the molasses can- 
dy he sometimes carried in his pocket. He was 
grandpa’s “Tow head,” grandma’s “Old mis- 
chief,” papa’s “Trotter,” and mamma’s “Sun- 
shine;”’ but when, once in a long while, he did 
something that was really naughty, then she 
| would look sober and say, “Why, Arthur Bell- 
ingham Joslyn!’ and that was his real name. 

After Artie left them, Tina and Jennic took 
care of their children to their hearts’ content; 
and the poor dolls were given liberal doses of 
catnip, tansy and caraway sced, which seemed 
at last to have the desired effect; for, as soon as 
Jennie said, “Let’s play they’re well,” there they 
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were, sitting up in their chairs, their cheeks as 
red as ever. 

At length Tina snid, “It seems too bad for me 
to give my village to Artie, just for going over 
there—such a little way—doesn’t it?” F 

Then Jennie wanted to sceit, and Tina brought 
it out, took it from its nice little box, and set it 
up on the projecting end of a wide board. 

“0, it is the prettiest thing you’ve got! Don’t 
you hate to give it away?’ asked Jennic. 

“yes, I do, and I don’t believe I will. I can’t, 
so! 

“But you promised it, didn’t you?’ asked Jen- 
nie, again. 

“Yes; but then, Artie is so good-natured that 
he will give it up if Isay he must. I'll give him 
one of my old picture-books instead,” and Tina 
moved her men and animals about under the 
trees, trying to feel that she was doing just 
right. 

But the afternoon slipped away very quickly, 
and at six o’clock grandma came out and hung a 
towcl on the well-sweep, which was the signal for 
grandpa to come from the field; and seeing this, 
the girls picked up their dolls and went into the 
house. 

“We're as hungry as two bears, aint we, Jen- 
nic?” said Tina, scanning with longing eyes the 
well-filled table. 

“But where is your brother?” inquired Mrs. 
Joslyn. 

Tina rolled her eyes toward Jennie with a look 
of sudden surprise and remembrance. “Why, 
he ought to be here! You sec, my dolls was all 
down with the measles, and he just as soon go!” 

“Go where?” asked the mother, with sudden 
apprehension. 

“Why, to Aunt Molly’s, with the yam. He 
went instead of me.” 

“Tina Joslyn! How could you send that little 
precious away over there? He don’t half know 
the way. Mother, did you know that Artie had 
gone to Aunt Molly’s?” 

“No, indeed !”’ said grandma, as she came into 
the room. “I sent Tina; but then, I guess we 
needn’t worry at present, for likely as not he’s 
come across Sylvester. Sylvester was going to 
put up the line fence through the wouds this af- 
ternoon.”” 

But when grandpa came in he inquired for his 
little “Tow head,” and made them anxious 
again by saying that, as it was Saturday night, 
he had given Sylvester leave ta go home at five 
o’clock, to see his sick mother. “ ‘ 

Supper did not taste as well as usual, for they 
all missed the curly head that was always near 
grandpa, and perhaps the old man himself 
missed it the most, for after a very light meal, 
he took his hat and cane, saying that he would 
walk over toward Aunt Molly’s, and perhaps 
meet Arthur coming home. 

“Vl go with you, father, it is such a lovely 
time to walk,’”’ said Arthur’s mother, and Tina 
begged to go too, so the three started. 

Down across the bridge, through the woods, 
over the hill and cven down to Aunt Molly’s 
weather-beaten little cottage they went; calling, 
“Artic! Precious! where are you?” every few 
minutes. 

Aunt Molly, all bent over with the weight of 
many rheumatic years, opened her door as she 
saw them, and they eagerly inquired for their 
little boy. 

“Ile haint been nizh here, to-day,” said she. 

“Hasn’t been here? Father! where can he 
be?” and Artie’s mother looked up anxiously 
into the old man’s face. 

He looked sober for a moment and then said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘O, I dare say he’s just strayed a lit- 
tle way into the woods, and got to sleep. We 
will look sharp us we go back.” 

And so they did. At every little opening be- 
side the path, they stopped and peered into the 
bushes and behind big logs, calling, meanwhile, 
as loud as they could, to the little wanderer. But 
the shadows of evening were gathing very fust, 
and they bexan to stumble over roots of trees 
and into damp places, in their eager haste. 

“It’s no use! We will go back to the house, 
and I'll get Gray and his boys to come out and 
help me,” said grandpa. 

Poor Mrs. Joslyn! a cold chill ran through 
her at those words, they seemed so like what she 
had read so many times of preparations to search 
for lost children, Was her little Sunshine Jost? 
She grasped Tina’s hand, and the two ran te the 
house, eager to help the men off. 

In a little while Mr. Joslyn started avain with 
neighbor Gray and his three tall sons, old Growl- 
cr, a half blind house doy, and a good supply of 
Janterns. He would not Ict Artie’s mother go. 
“O, no,” he said. “You stay here and get every 
thing nice and warm for him, and I’]l warrant 

we shall bring him to you within an hour.” 

So the poor anxious mother got Artie’s “night- 
ic,” and hung it near the fire, which was kept 
burning brightly for his sake, and then, throw- 
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fully when he saw the precious burden on grand- 
pa’s back. 

“Let me take him—you must be clean tired 
out, neighbor,” said he, kindly. But no! no- 
body coald be trusted with the little stray lamb 
just ther. So, tired as he was, Grandpa Joslyn 
trudged along; but not far, for suonea voice 
came from the shadows by the bridze,— 

“Have you got him, father?” 

“Yes, Annie, he’s all safe!’ and then Artic 
cried, “Mamma! mamma!” and with swift fect 
she came to clasp her boy, never so precious be- 
fore, to her heart. 

Ah, what a happy time they had when, at 
length, all were gathered in the old kitchen again! 
Grandma trotted about to make ginger tea for 
“father,” to fill Artie’s mug again, and then 
stopped to give him a squeeze and a kiss; for 
mamma had stripped off the muddy clothes and 
was already bathing him in soft warm water. 

Ever so many questions were asked, but Artic 
could not answer one-half. 

“How did you happen to get into the swamp?” 
asked grandpa, from his warm corner. 

“[ do’ know. First I knew I was there,” said 
Artie. 

“What would papa say if he knew that his lit- 
tle boy had been lost to-night?” 

“J guess he’d laugh some, mamma, wouldn't 
he? But I didn’t get lostmuch; only I couldn’t 
find Aunt Molly’s house, and it grew dark tov 
quick.” : 

Brave little heart! He couldn’t imagine what 
he had said to cause it, but they all began to 
cry, and rub their eyés anew, while mamma 
kissed him again and again. 

“There! now tell me just how you feel, pre- 
cious! Mother,’ won’t it be a wonder if he isn’t 
sick after this? Artie, how do you feel?” 

“Why, I feel jus’ as if I wanted to take up my 
legs and rock ’em to sleep,” said poor Arthur, 
beginning to grow very drowsy. 

“Artie, ’'m dreadful sorry that I sent you to 
Aunt Molly’s, and I’m going to give you my vil- 
lage, sure,” whispered repentant Tina, as she 
knelt beside him. 

“Course you will; that’s what you promised; 
and I thought of it ever so many times,” and 
Artie’s eyes flashed wide open avain. 

Tina hadn’t the courage to make a confession, 
as she had intended, for she felt that her little 
brother had full confidence in her word. 

“Come, dear,” said her mother, “it is almost 
midnight, so now kiss brother and run to bed.’”? 

Tina did so, saying to herself, as she went up 
stairs “Artie never shall know how-mean | 
meant to be; but I guess I sha’n’t forget it!” 

And she did not. She remembered those ter- 


ing a shawl over her head, she went down to the 
bridge and stood there, looking up to the twink- 
ling stars, and listening, listening so intently for 
the faintest sound from the woods. 

Left once more to herself, grandma heard the 
cows lowing in the yard, impatient to be milked; 
so she went out, carrying a flickering lamp to 
light her path, and soon her pail was brimming 
fall of the warm, sweet milk that Artie loved “| 
well. 

“Bless his little heart! He shall have his milk 
the minute he gets home,” said she, wiping her 
eyes as she spoke; and then she filled his tin 
cup; but, not satisfied with that, she trotted to 
the best “‘china closet” and took down a quaint 
little mug, brilliant with gilt and crimson flow- 
ers; and into this she poured the milk. “He 
shall have it to-night, if he breaks it all to 
smash,” putting the cherished heirloom down on 
the hearth. 

But where was Tina all this time? Out in the 
workshop, on a heap of shavings, she had hid- 
den herself; and there she was crying as if her 
heart would break. 

“It’s every bit my fault—and I am such a wick- 
cd girl! O, Artie! Artie! just come back this 
once and I’ll never send you off again! © Lord, 
please bring him back! I will give him my vil- 
lage!” and then, thinking how mean she had 
been in planning to keep it, she began to groan 
and cry again. =, 

But meanwhile Mr. Joslyn and his neighbors 
were searching in every direction, and scaring 
the birds and rabbits with their repeated shouts 
of “Arthur! Artic! whereare you?” Their search 
was made pecaliarly difficult, from the fact that 
the woods, although not wide or dense, extended 
for miles in length, containing several sugar 
orchards belonging to a good many different 
farmers; and, winding up hill and down, were 
paths leading in every direction. 

Which one had Arthur taken? This was the 
question they tried to answer, by following as 
many as possible to such n distance as they 
thought he could possibly have reached; but all 
in vain! 

At length Grandpa Joslyn started toward what 
was called “Shad’s Swamp,” saying, in his per- 
plexity, “I’ll just let Providence lead this time.” 

A most unpromising route it seemed, here and 
there choked with cranberry and blueberry bush- 
cs, then leading into mud and mire—and again 
catching the patiept old fect ¢hyt stembleg 
through it, with twining and clinging vines. 
But grandpa never thought of these things, save 
to get out of their way as svon as possible; he 
went on, shoating every now and then, “Arthur! 
Arthur! Come to grandpa! Where are you, 
sonny?” rible hours of waiting in the old work-shop, long 

Down upon one knee ho went, at last, and al- | after Artie had forgotten all about being lost, 
most lost his light, as he scrambied out of a de- | save the fact of his drinking milk from grand- 
ceitful hole in the path; and then be sat down | ™s’s “painted mug,” and being rocked to sleep 
for a moment; breathless, bewildered and heart- | in his mother’s arms. 
sick, when he thought how far “Tow head” —_——~o 
might have wandered while he had been toiling For the Companion. 


thus far. 
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But a faint sound just then reached pis ear. By Alice Robbins. 


He leaned forward — listened —and heard it tn 
again. A little piping voice, but O, hew aweet! Margaret Grayson was at her wit’s end. She 
‘On he went, as fast a8 possible, and pretty | Wanted a new bonnet. 

soon he could catch the words. It wasalittle| “How shall I get a new bonnet?” was her 

verse that Artie had partly learned, and finished anxious query night and morning. A trifle, you 

out to suit himself. How many times the fami- will say, to be troubled about, but then perhaps 

ly ha@ laughed as he sung it, just as he was| YOU have a new bonnet as often as you want it, 

singing it now, out there in the dark swamp :” and five dollars may not be a very large amount 
4] am Jesus’ Hittle lamb; of money with you. But it was not so with 
So secure and safe I am, Margaret Grayson. She was poor, but respecta- 
In His arms I safe reposes, ble—that qualification must needs come. 


‘And His love to me He showses; : 
Me He watches from on high. Margaret's father worked very hard. He was 
not of the prosperous kind. 





By Jo baby buutin’ by!” If a barn was burn- 
“Precious lamb! Grandpa’s coming, sonny!’ | ing, you might safely run in the direction of Joe 
shouted the old man! And then he just lost his | Grayson’s premises, unless he was visiting, and 
voice, and his strength seemed to fail for a mo-| then it was best to make for the place he was 
ment, he was so happy. staying at. Joe had met with more accidents, 
But Artic had heard him, and shouted back, as | gone through more fevers, drank more whiskey 
well as he could, “I thought you’d come, grand-| than any other person in Greenville, and per- 
pa, if I sung my little verse. I’d got most tired | haps the whiskey was the cause of it all. The 
waiting, though.” man who kept the only tavern in Greenville, a 
And then he saw the light, and exerting all | sleck, well-to-~lo, smvoth-speaking, selfish man, 
his strength, he struggled through the bushes, | who never patronized his own bar, said it was 
and there he was, all safe in grandpa’s loving | “Providence.” 
arms. But Joe was done with all that now, and was 
“What makes you cry, grandpa? ’Cause| really trying to live a better life. Margaret, 
you're glad you’ve got me? I want to go right | since she had grown into a comely lass, had had 
straight home, ’cuuse my legs ache, and I’ve lost| much to do with his reform. ‘Marget,” as he 
one shoe, and the yarn, too.” called her, was old Joe’s idol, and, new bonnet 
Then the old farmer had to laugh in the midst | or old, calico or silk, (if she had ever worn silk,) 
of his tears, for Artie was muddy and wet from | Margaret was always beautiful to him. 
head to foot. His hat was sone, and not only| Margaret's mother was worn out. She had 
was one shoe lost, but two or three disconsolate | Inid seven little ones to sleep under the old 
little toes pceped out of his torn stocking. chureh-yard sod, and she had broken her heart, 
But the laugh did not last long—somethin, | long ago, fretting over Joc. Now she sat in her 
cut it short—and he said, in husky tones, “Put} arm-chair a good deal, while Margaret and her 
your arms right round my neck, cling tight, | little sister did nearly all the work, with the oc- 
and I’ll carry you straight home.”. casional help of Joe. 
When they reached the path, Farmer Gray} I suppose our readers will not think any less 
met them, and his sober face lighted up wonder- | of this broken-dewn, but now upright Joe Gray- 
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son, if I tell them that he wrung out all the 
elothes, carried all the water for washing, ani | 
on occasions swept floors and washed dishes. | 

Poor Joe lived on hired land, and managed 1 
plant enough corn and potatoes to eat, and he] 
him pay his rent. That was all, though. Mu 
garet had raised chickens, and sold egys, a: 
kept her mother, sister and self clothed in hom. 
ly calico. She was a sensible girl, and took x 
practical, common-sense view of her posi 
She had studied much, learned much, knew hi: 
to make alittle go a great ways; dyed ful. 
ribbons, knit her own collars, made her ow. 
bonnets—but now! 

She took out her bonnet. It washer last year's 
and all the years before that—up to fer. Ithy, 
been her mother’s, and was made originally « 
good velvet and nice lace. Indeed, it was 
present from a newly married sister, and wa. 
once thought a marvel of beauty. 

“Land sakes, how that bonnet does hang on!" 
exclaimed Aunt Liddy, an old pensioner, wl, 
sometimes spent the day there. Margarct wi. 
looking it over.”’ 

“Yes,” said Margaret, pathetically; “it’s drew- 
fully shabby. I've been trying to makc it ov. 
but the lace falls to picces, and the velvet is qui: 
threadbare, and the ribbon! O dear!” 

“Well, [dunno as I ought to stay,” mutter. 
the old crone, rising. 

“Yes, do,”’ said Hannah, her kind, cheerfu. 
heart shining inher sweet face. “You like must 
and milk, you know; that’s pretty much ali 
shall have for dinner. Stay and keep mother 
company.” 

“Well, mebby I’ll come back,” said Aunt 
dy, with a curiously contented smile. “ 
to me, mush ’n milk tastes better here, th: 
roast turkey over in squire’s kitchen; bat] mu 
go hum a minute ¢’ sce t’ somethin’ ;”” and 
she went, her lean, twisted body jerkit 
spasmodically, for Aunt Liddy had a “twistif- 
cation of all the jints,” she said, “owing to it: ; 
flammable rheumatiz.”” af 

“O dear, Marget!’”’ exclaimed Dot, her twas. 
years old sister. “How could you invite bert 
dinner?” 

“Yes; I didn’t care perticler’bout her comin’.” 
murmured her mother. ‘ 
“Well, you sce she’s se lonely,” replied gr: 
cious Margaret, “that I thought it would do her 
good. Besides, she does scem to enjoy our pu 
little dinners so. I’m going to stew some per: 

wo’ve got plenty of them, you know.” 

“@ yes, she enjoys our dinners because #1: ; 
saves her own,” retorted Dot, who was not ti 
generous as her sister. ‘‘Pcople say she has ¢ ' 
money laid away.” 

“Well, I don’t want any of it,” langhed 
garet—“at least—well, if I had just enous! 
a bonnet! My old merino will do for the vi: 
ter, with some fresh ribbon, and [ can clean au 1 
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color the old crimson bows. But O dear, t:- 
bonnet! This is hopeless!” 
She held it up, and Dot laughed at it. 


“0, if you only could get married to a ric! 
rich man!’ cried Dot; “then you wouldn’s ha if 
to fret over gawky old bonnets, would you?” 

“But who knows what worse things I mizit! 
have to fret over, dear?’ queried Ma 
“Every thing will come right in God’s time"! 
she added, thoughtfully. 

“Except that bonnet,” mocked Dot. 

“Well, I don’t know, even that,” said Mann-' 
ret. “Who knows?” 

“Suppose there were fairies!” murmured Dv: 
“There ouht to be, or else story tellers o 
forever to have held their tongues. Why, jr: 
fancy how beautiful, if just at this moment 4 
lovely little creature, with golden locks, and- 
and’’—— 

She looked up. It was Aunt Liddy’s shadow. 
There stood the old lady, a huge bundle in Int 
arms. 

“What a fairy!” whispered Dot. 

“Let this stay here ?’ll I go hum?’ querid 
Aunt Liddy, placing the huge package outsid:, 
in the little hall. 

“Certainly,” said Murgaret; “and now I'll 
and boil the pears.”” i 

So Margaret put away her bonnet, with a1}. 
tle sigh, and went briskly about her duti:’ 
Aunt Liddy sat down by the fire, with the mo:r}. 
er, and crooned away about old times; and 
sometimes the two laughed, im their crackdf; 
voices, talking of incidents that recalled the da:shy 
of their youth. 

“You ’member Becky, don’t you?” peered 
Aunt Liddy. “Becky was a master hand fe) 
dress. She would have.a now black silk, w2'#1 
she a’most knew she'd never git off her sick b's 
She was desprit fond of the fashions, if she ¥14 
my sister.” te 

“Y’ve heerd all her things went to the secun}ty 
wife,” said Mrs. Grayson. a 

“Well, I guess not,” laughed Atmt Lict:}4 
“there was a few that I got my fingers on. B-ft) 
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ja, that was ages ago! Why, Becky’s been dead 
these twenty odd ycar. Curus girl, Becky was. 
She loved her clothes, but I reckon she went to 
heaven.” 

Aunt Liddy enjoyed her dinner. Margaret 
hal a“knack’’ at cooking, as at almost every 
thing else; and she had especially aimed that 
day to please the old lady’s palate. 

“I'm goin’ over t’ squire’s, awhile,” said Aunt 
Liddy, as she wrapped herself up after supper. 
“An’ Marget, that bundle’s for you.” 

“For me!” 

“Yes, child, ’taint much; ’t least ’twouldn’t be 
fer or'nary folks, but mebby you kin do some- 
tain’? with it.”” 

She hurried out. Margaret opened the bun- 
(fe. Dot looked on, and then danced round the 
room, screaming with laughter, with an old vel- 
yet bonnet on her head, all trimmed with plumes 
and lace. Without exaggeration, the bonnet 
came down to her shoulders, 

Margaret was breathless, and there were tears 
in her eyes, toe. 

“Why, Dot, there’s velvet enough in that old 
bonnet, good velvet, too, to make you, and I, 
and mother a bonnet apicce. And only sce, 
real ostrich feathers, and real thread lace!’’ 

Next came a silk dress, soft and lustrous, with 
immensity of skirt and scarcely any thing of 
waist; and then a rich brown thibct, claborate- 
ly trimmed. 

“Tr’s a little fortune,” murmured Margaret, as 
she lifted pieces of old Jace, scarfs of thick rib- 
bon, collars, finely worked, and yellow with age, 
gloves, scarcely worn, “I can’t believe it.” 

“Why, that dear, horrid, blessed old fairy!’ 
cried Dot, still wearing the mountainous bon- 
net. “I never dreamed it was in her.” 

“Lectle old-fashioned, el?” said a voice close 
to Margaret’s elbow; ‘‘but them’s good. Becky 
wouldn't never have nothin’ but what was the 
best. I ben thinkin’, ycar arter year, formore’n 
twenty years, I’d have them things made over, 
but la, what’s the use? I aint got the sconce o’ 
Marget.” 

“Dear Aunt Liddy! Why, how good you are!” 
eried Margaret. 

“Well, f dunno, child. Like begets like, and 
sense you was knee high to acabbige stalk, I 
don't know the time when you wa’n’t good to 
me. 

“Marget’s the best child under the sun,” said 
her mother, fondly; “and Dot,” catching a 
glimpse of the child's sober face, “is growing up | 
just like her.”” 

Dot’s face cleared, and she made a resolution. 

Margaret got her bonnet, and nobody in all 
(Greenville looked sweeter or more beautiful 


than she. 
+9 
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IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
Ix Five Caarrers.—Caap. V. 

The Indians seemed in no haste to capture the 
two adventurers, who were in the canoe on the 
margin of the water. At least they waited till 
their companions joined them, and then together 
they advanced towards the canoe of the white 
men, which was sticking fast in the mud. It 
might be difficult for them to come close up, as 
their canoes were large, and deep in the water, 
but the tide was rapidly rising, and during their 
brief delay had risen an inch. 

Up to this moment neither party had spoken. 
The Europeans had placed themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence, but the Indians still silently ad- 
vanced. 

The doctor now thought it time to put an end 
tothis suspense. A warning might still do some 
gool. With his donble-barrelled gun in his 
hand he stood in the stern of the boat and cried, 
defiantly,— 

“What do you want heregCayapas? Why are 
you shutting ws in in this way? Are you rob- 
ters? The first that puts an oar in the water, 
Tl give him a dose of lead in his body. It’s no 
Juke. Take care.’” 

The Indians faltered for a moment, for they 
knew the deadly effect of a gun, but it was too 
lute to retire. The one who seemed to be the 
leader addressed his men in their own language, 
and then, turning in anger to the whites, said,— 

“Do you ask why we pursue yon, when you 
take our dead from their graves? Kill one of 
our comrades, and in less time than you can 
speak we'll smother you in the mud. Give 
ourselves up. You are lost. Forward, men!” 

At the same instant they all bent to their oars 
and drove the smooth canoes over the soft and 
half liquid mud. 

The doctor did not answer, but without hesi- 
tation drew the left trigger of his gun. Snap 
went the hammer on the damp percussion cap. 
Snap also went the other. 





“Fire, Torquato, or we are lost!” he cried, 
“hile he felt in his wet pocket for dry caps. 


Torquato raised his gun, but both barrels 
missed fire. The Indians uttered a cry of tri 
umph, for they knew what this meant, and made 
fresh efforts to reach the adventurers. 

The doctor, in the meantime, had put on fresh 
caps, and again attempted to fire. In vain. 
The rain and sea air together had rendered their 
weapons useless. But Torquato did not intend 
to fall into the hands of the savages and be 
smothered in the mud. Calling on his compan- 
ion to follow, he sprang from the extreme point 
of the boat with a desperate leap up the bank. 

Here he stuck fast, but fear of death gave him 
extraordinary powers, and working with his 
hands and feet, he wriggled along towards the 
roots of the mangroves, by means of which he 
hoped to reach the land. 

The doctor saw that nothing else was left for 
him—the enemy’s canoes almost touched, and, 
gun in hand, he followed in wild haste. He 
knew it was madness, for the half naked savag- 
es could easily overtake them, but he felt that 
he had his knife at his side, and this was the 
only mode of escape which presented itself. 

He had now reached the upper bank. The 
mud still reached half way to his knees, but he 
hecded it not. On he pressed—he was already 
out of sight of the enemy. 

Suddenly a loud cry pierced his ears, and he 
knew what it meant. The Indians had reached 
the canoe and found the sack. On, on, away. 
He picked up the gun Torquato had dropped— 
this must not fall into their hands; he cast a 
rapid glance over his shoulder to see if they were 
followed. No, not yet. The Indians were busy 
with the recovered bones. On, on, only a few 
steps to the land—above the bright sreen of the 
mangroves he could sce the darker shade of the 
forest trees, . 

Torquato strugeled on before him; he stopped 
and listened—not a sound to be heard. Were 
they holding a council of war? He changed the 
caps again—they should not find him unpre- 
pared —but not an enemy showed himself. Still 
not a sound. The mangroves lay as in the si- 
lence of death; only below the unearthly smack- 
ing sound of the crabs, and above the flap of the 
pelican’s wing as he flew past from the sen. 

It was terrible wading through the mud with 
the fear of Indian revenge to drive them on—but 
still not acall to be heard; the world seemed 
dead. Slowly and with great difficulty they strug 
gled forward towards the land, for now they en- 
countered the elastic roota of the mangroves, so 
grown together as to form a network. These 
were also one or two fect above the mud, slip- 
pery with sea-foam, and yielding to their weight, 

Again and again they slipped off and fell, with 
one arm extended deep into the morass. It 
would take time for the Indians to surmount 
such obstacles as these. Presently their eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of a palm, though 
still distant, but between it and them Torquato 
perceived water. 

How was this? Could it be that they were on 
an island of mangroves? They had not noticed 
such an appearance. No, it must be only a jut- 
ting point of land. 

But forward! The tide was threatening to 
evertake them. Again they toiled through the 
mud and slime, and in ten minutes reached the 
bank, which at high water they would have 
mounted directly from the canoc, and before 
them stretched an arm of the sea, beyond which 
were indeed palms and forest trees, but to bo 
reached only in a canoe or by swimming. 

The fugitives gazed long, in silence, at this 
new misfortune, for thus the way to the land 
was pitilessly cut off. So dreadful was the dis- 
appointment that neither could speak, and both 
now knew why the Indians had not pursued 
them. They were acquainted with the place, 
and were only waiting till the fugitives should 
return to their canoe. 

As he became convinced of this, the doctor was 
filled with rage, and called on his companion to 
look well to his weapon, for this time they must 
not miss fire. 

“But what will you do?” 

“What can -e do but go back to our boat, 
even though ‘ae savages swarm there? We will 
show them that they have reckoned without 
their hos*, if they think we cannot put our guns 
in orde. again.” 

‘W ‘ih these words the doctor seated himself on 
a root, drew the damp charge of powder, and 
loaded with afresh one, and taking some dry 
caps out of aleathern pouch, felt assured the 
weapon would not fail him this time. Torqua- 
to’s, also, was treated in the same way. 

“And now back—we have no time to lose.” 

This was the fact, however hard it seemed. 
Experience had taught them something about 
travelling in the mud, and, stepping in their ok 
footprints, it was bata short time before they 
stood on the edge of the bank. 

“Make ready to fire,’ whispered the doctor. 
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“I will shoot first, and you must follow instant- 
ly” 

All was quict. Perhaps the Indians were hid- 
ing under the bank. With guns raised they 
made a few steps forward. Still not a more- 
ment. A few paces more, and the lagoon was 
before them. They could sce right and left, but 
hot a sign of their canoc. The savages had dis- 
appeared and taken the boat with them—and the 
tide was coming in. 


“dieayen pity us!’ said Torquato, “we are 
lost.” 

“Wretches!” hissed the doctor between his 
teeth; “they were too cowardly to attack us, and 
have left us to a more miserable death. But we 
may still escape. Torquato, the island must 
connect with the main land, else we should have 
remarked an islet, and when it comes to the 
worst, you can swim, can’t you?” 

“Yes; but do you think I shall venture into 
water where Ihave scen such gigantic sharks 
and alligators? There! do you not perceive a 
strong odor of musk, now?” 

The doctor stood motionless on the bank, over 
his ankles in mud. The water was rising—six 
inches more and it would cover the bank. What 
was to be done must be done quickly. 

‘There was no help for it, they must now try 
to reach dry ground. Back in their double foot- 
prints, step by step, the waters filling these as 
they Ieft them. It was scarce an inch behind 
when they reached the upper bank, and around 
them nothing but the dreadful mangroves. 

The bank was now swarming with black and 
orange colored crabs, which were taking refuge 
from the fishes, and almost covered the roots 
and sprouts; the traces of a large snake were 
also plainly visible. 

The deserted pair continued their march, but 
the water now covered the whole ground, and it 
became so soft that they sank in deeper and 
deeper, till at last the Italian sank exhausted 
on a root. 

“The Indians were right,” he whispered; “we 
shall perish in the mud. A just punishment for 
desecrating their graveyard! We took a skele- 
ton, and who knows in how many hours the 
crabs and fishes may be gnawing ours? Doc- 
tor, we are lost, and the best thing now is, to 
shoot each other through the head before the 
powder gets wet.” 

The Frenchman was filled with remorse at hay- 
ing involved his companion in such a fate, but 
he would yot give way to despair, and put forth 
all his remaining strength to help his friend up 
into a tree. 

This was no easy matter. None, except the 
alligator-mangrove, which grows only in deep 
water, has properly any trunk. They consist 
entirely of roots, which unite, indeed, into a sort 
of knot, and then spread upward; but some of 
these brauches drop down again into the watery 
soil. The roots, also, being so constantly in the 
water, are covered with slime, 50 that it is 
scarcely possibic to obtain a footing on them. 

The doctor selected a tree, of which the ascent 
presented the least difficulty, and which would 
afford the most convenient seat; and making his 
friend mount on his knee and shoulder, helped 
him up first and then clambered up himself. 

Now they had to endure a fresh torment in 
the gnats, with which the foliaye of the tree was 
swarming, and which fell savagely on their prey. 
Not a spot did they leave free from thcir bites, 
which are more poisonous even than those of 
mosquitos. To add to the misery was the thought 
that the tree was so far from the river that even 
if a boat passed, they had no chance of secing or 
being scen, and it scemcd now as if they must 
fall a prey to the gnats or the sharks. 

After spending some hours in this wretched 
plight, watching the kingtisher diving, and pity- 
ing their own species because not provided with 
wings, they noticed that the tide had fallen and 
the bank wis arain uncovered. They now de- 
termined to make an effort to reach the main- 
land, keeping, however, along the edze of the 
bank, so as to have the river continually in 
sight. But they found that though no open 
channel separated them from the land, there was 
still deep water between, so covered with man- 
grove roots interlacing with ca¢h other, that to 
them, in their exhausted state, not having tast- 
ed food since morning, it formed an impenetra- 
biebarrier. If they could force their way through 
they would all the while be exposed to the at- 
tacks of snakes and alligators, and might as well 
venture to swim across the inlet. 

Their last hope now was in a passing hoat— 
but if they hailed one it might prove to belong 
to their enemies. 

Fortunately the doctor’s little telescope still 
hung suspended from his neck, and they con- 
cluded to make their way back to the point ncar- 
est the village and wait till some boat should 
come to their relief. 

As the tide ebbed, not only the bank but a 

















large space beyond was left bare, and on this 
they hastened to run out. The doctor looked all 
around with his glass, but could see nothing 
save water and mangroves. They were able, 
however, to satisfy their hunger with muscles 
and oysters, of which they found plenty in the 
mud, 

Now the tide began to flow azain; slowly, in- 
deed, inch by inch, but relentlessly. They were 
compelled to retreat, step by step, up the bank. 
They had reached the thickets, when the sky be- 
came overcast, and it began to get dark. The 
heavens also opened their windows and dis- 
charged torrents of rain. 

It was time to choose a tree for the night, be- 
fore it was quite dark. Thcy had quicted their 
hunger, but they were still vexcd with thirst. 
The rain, therefore, was welcome. 

They stretched out their tattered clothing till 
it was soaked, and then wrung out the moisture 
into their mouths. 

Night now set in. The insects, lively by day, 
raged now in full fury. Two or three times they 
thought they heard the splashing of oars, and 
shouted for help to the utmost capacity of their 
parched throats—but no help came. 

At one time the odor of musk became strong, 
and there was a great splashing among the roots 
of the tree in which thcy sat. The water here 
emitted such a phosphorescence that they could 
tell the exact spot where the brute lay. 

The doctor aimed his gun atit and fired. In- 
stantly the whole mud bank seemed on fire— 
liquid silver danced abont the roots and splashed 
high into the air. They could see the dark body 
of the amphibious giant move off, and again all 
was still. As soon as the tide permitted, they 
descended from the tree, that they might use 
their hands against their torturers, though they 
began to feel indifferent to whatever might hap- 

en. 
y At five in the morning the rain ceased and a 
fresh wind set in from the sea. Torquato was 
leaning against a tree and gazing through an 
opening in the Icaves ata single brilliant star. 
Suddenly he felt the doctor’s finzers on his arm. 

“Torquato, do you hear nothing?” he whis- 
pered, in a scarcely audible voice. ‘“Again.’> 
The next moment he fired the second barrel of 
his gun and gave a prolonged cry. 

For a moment all was still—no answer eame— 
not even the sound of oars. Then a voice from 
the river: “‘Hollo, there! Who’s there?” 

“Help! help!” cried both at once. “Two men 
lost in the mangroves.”’ o 

Now the ours again splashed in the water; the 
boat could scarcely be a hundred yards distant, 
and the two men sprang in wild haste over roots 
and mud into the open space, even till the water 
rose to their arm-pits. But what did it matter? 
‘There came the boat, rowed by four Ecuadori- 
ans, and steered by a tifth, directly towards them, 

“For Heaven’s sake,” cried the senor in the 
stern, “who are you? and how did you get 
there?” . 

“Water, water,’”’ was the answer of the two for- 
lorn creatures, who could no longer help them- 
selves, and had to be dragzed into the boat. 
Stiff with mud, almost perished with thirst and 
exhaustion, they needed, first of all, to be re- 
freshed before they could give an account of 
themsclvyes; and having taken a draught of wa- 
ter and agua ardicnte, they lay down in the bow 
to rest. 

Fortunately, the boat was from Concepcion, on 
the river Santiago, and bound for Esmcreldas. 
That night they landed at Rio Verve, and on the 
second evening were set on shore at Esmereldas, 
where they were gratificd to find that no one 
recognized them, so swollen and inflamed were 
their visages with the poisonous bites of the in- 
sects. 

When the companions separated, to go each 
to his own quarters, the Italian, giving his hand 
to the doctor, said, “Thank God we are here, 
amigo. I shall not make another excursion with 
you.” 





——+or—_—__- 
TRUTH CANNOT BE KILLED. 
Many a school-boy has spoken the well-known 
lines of Bryant: 


“Truth crushed to carth wiH rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
‘And dies amid her worshippers.” 


There is a Latin saying that “Truth, by whom- 
soever spoken, comes from God. It is, in short, 
a Divine essence. The following fable is amone 
the writings of the great Milton: Truth came 
once into the world with her Divine Master, and 
was a most perfect shape, most glorious to look 
on; but when He ascended, and His apostles 
after Him were laid asleep, there straight arose 
a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story 
goes of the Exyptian Typhon with his conspira- 
tors, how they dealt with the good Tiris, took 
the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered! them to the four 
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winds. From that time ever since, the sad 
friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitat- 
ing tho careful search that Isis made for the 
mangled body of Tiris, went up and down, gath- 
ering up limb by limb still as they could find 
them. We have not yet found them all, norever 
shall, till her Master’s second coming; Ho shall 
bring together every joint aad member, and 
shall mould them into an immortal feature of 
loveliness aud perfection. . 
—_—__+o___ 
WHAT I SAW IN ENGLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

We went to the Crystal Palace yesterday, and 
om our way had a view of lovely English gar- 
dens. High walls hide the fairest spots from the 
eyes of the tourist, but in the cars one has ghe 
advantage of getting hasty peeps at luxuriant 
vines, double roses, trim borders, queer shapes 
in box, and apricot and peach trees trained 
against the brick walls. 

The palace pleased me very much. We found 
a varicty of performances on the bill, as it hap- 
pened to be a holiday, and a “great deal” of Lon- 
don was out sight-seeing. To the inexpericnecd 
traveller this gigantic show place is a great treat, 
thongh it scemed rather funny to sit in great cir- 
cles, and hear the grandest music for an hour or 
two, and then simply turning about, to fuce some 
other stage, where Madame this, or Signor that, 
perform their sleight-of-hand tricks, or play in 
pantomime. 

After this there was a dog show. The trained 
animals, some six in number, were far more en- 
tertaining in their gambols than the trained men 
and women of the pantomjge. They marched, 
and danced, and jumped through great hoops 
that had been saturated witlr alcohol und set on 
fire, 

They kept school with exceeding gravity. 
They minced along, like fine ladies, parasol in 
hand; in short, they were extremely entertain- 
ing, and so thought the crowd of English ur- 
chins, who were in raptures of admiration. 








Iwas occupied nearly all the time by witness- 
ing the pleasure of two British youngsters, with 
the soft blue eyes and clear complexion of their 
country, who sat on cither side of a grave, pro- 
fessional looking man. They were little gentle- 
men in embryo, aud the handsome matron at 
home—I am sure she must have been handsome, 
the mother of those boys—litiic knew with what 
admiring thoughts our stranger heart regarded 
the work of her hands. 

“T know that to these boys, so gentle-mannered, 
so affectionate, so affable towards each other, as 





well as to the grave husband and the dependents 
of the family circle, she must of necessity be the 
guardian angel, the almoner of all kinds of heau- 
tiful charities and houschold blessings. 

af a, dear, will you kindly sit a little this 
Ww: whispered the elder son. “I don’t think 
Eddie can see over that tall hat;” and papa 
smiles and comes up a little closer, 

“Isn’t it jolly fun?” whispers little Eddie. 
“Papa, Fido is quite as intelligent as those dogs; 
don’t you think we could teach him to do some 
of these things?” he asks, after a grave pause. 

“You Wty, my dear,” says papa. 

And lie and his brother exchange a look 
which says, as plainly as if they spoke, “We'll 
Degin just as soon as we get home.” [have no 
doubt they did so, and that by this time Fido can 
yo through a series of dog-gymnastics, that quite 
astonish less favored canines. 

Suddenly the great organ set up a jubilant 
strain, and every body appeared on the instant 
to be thrown into a tremor of excitement. 

“Where is he? Where is she? 0, if I could 
only sce her!’ sounded on all sides, and people 
ran hither and thither, and hustled, and elbowed, 
and pushed, and still we were in the dark «as to 
why the great orzan had so suddenly pealed 
forth “God save the Queen!” 

We were soon given to understand that her’ 
majesty, or her majesty’s daughter, or his royal 
highness, Prince of Wales, was somewhere in 














the building; that some work of art was to be 
inspected by them; in short, that some part of 
the reyal household was surely present. Papa 
dtd not care, or fecl the peculiar intcrest that I 
did in the matter; he is too old a traveller. 

I have heard pcople flippantly dcclare that 
they should care no more about secing the queen 
than meeting any ordinary woman. I never 
could say so myself, though I am an ardent lov- 
er of my country, and yicld to no one in my ad- 
miration of republicanism; but I must confess 
that I wanted to sce Victoria, and in just this 
way, without the formalities of St. James’ Pal- 
ace. I think a grand presentation would be too 
much for me. 

So we pushed, also, and tried to be civil, but it 
was hard, with such stickings of elbows into 
one’s sides, and such jerks forward; and at last 
we were favored, bat not in the way I expected. 

Indeed, we had given up all hope of progress 
in the popular dircction, and left the surging 
crowd. We retraced our steps, saw a small, 
rough boy in the backyround, cutting meat and 
feeding the dogs, who, to the number of six 


(and a comical picture they made) were gently | 


yelping formore. They were trained, I suspect, 
to suppress their musical voices. 





Presently we came upon a group of three or 
four persons, near which stood a couple of cock- 
neys, looking on in stupid admiration, and papa 
said, “There is the queen, leaning on the arm of 
the Prince of Wales.” 

Thad a good look without seeming imperti- 
nent. Before me was the first lady in Enyland? 
and (so called by courtesy) the first gentleman 
of the land. 

Vietoria’s face was very quiet and uninterest- 
ing, until she happened to smile. But though 
it changed her expression, the smile looked very, 
very sad tome. She is lure, and some of the 
people are irreverent cnoush to call her their fat 
queen. As for me, I could not look at her with- 
out a strange sensation, that filled my cyes with 
tears. 

“I just love her,” a pretty English girl once 
said to me, “because she is so constant to the 
memory of Prince Albert, and people may s: 
what they please, but to me she is the best and 
noblest woman in England.” 

T asked papa if he emembered a little pocm of 
his that he read to me, years ago, soon after 
the good prince was taken a: In looking 
over my serap-hook I find it, and will copy it 
here. 


















England’s Widowed Qucen. 


A mother sat In a robe of gray 
Rending the paper, one autumn day: 

‘A child looked up at her sudden sigh— 
“Mother, dear mother, what makes you cry? 
What does it say in the paper, there?” 

“It tells of a lady, royal and fair, 

A lady as gentle-as true, T ween, 

Victoria, darling; old England’s queen.” 


“Then why do you cry? for the queen must be 
Tho happiest lady across the vea,— 

No care, no trouble, but always joy. 
“An little you know of her grief, ny boy: 
d little you think that a crown inay be 
¢ thorns on the temple of royalty ; 
And the ‘stately steppings’ bring tears and gloom 
From the dull, cold door of a royal tomb. 


“And now I read that she kneels alone, 

pt and the juy of her hearthstone gone: 
+ leans no more vn the manly arm, 

is mute that cou!d sweetly charm; 
The heart is nerveics:, the lips are dust, 

And tled the sougshe could ever trust. 

How vain seems rank in the hour of gloom! 
A prince uncrowned, and his throne a tomb. 


“We know by the darkened honeeholds here, 
The orphun’s sorrow, the widow's tear, 

How ¢ 4 the trappings of state may be, 
When the heart holds a woe man may never eee; 
That thoagh priccloss treasures are left behind, 
We mourn for the lost one we cannot find. 

My boy, let us pray, as wo bow unseen, 

livaven's blessing on England’s widowed queen.” 


“But we don’t care for a queea, you know, 
Her royal trappings, her pomp and show.” 
“Who fecleth thus," said the mother, grave, 
“Is neither gentle, nor wise, nor brave; 
For whatever in future, my boy may 
There is blood in his veins frou. across the cea. 

And while tri to hix comitry, he o'er should stand, 
1 would dave hitn proud of bis father’s land, 


“But listen, my darling; we loye the queen 
For the gentle woman that she has been; 
The faithful mother, the noble wife, 

Aud we honor her for her unstained life, 





















































She has sent the grace of jier fame abroad, 
By walking humbly before her God; 

And wherever pennon or flag is furled, 

Her name is honored throughout the world.’ 


Idid mean to say more of the palace, of its 
acres of glass and floods of light. I meant to 
speak of the lovely views from its windows over 
Sydenham; its splendid grounds; the statuary 
and many fine works of art within; its bazaars; 
the beauty of its illumination, when, as it scems, 
miles of stars twinkle down from its lofty roof; 
but Ihave already trespassed on the space al- 
lotted me, and must say good-night, 


Sydenham. ALICE. 


——_+e+_- 
THE END OF THE WAR,---AND THE 
TERMS OF PEACE. 


The war between Germany and France, which 
began in July last, came to an end at the begin- 
ning of March, 1871. . 

The terms on which peace has been made are 
very hard upon the French,—but they are not 
harder than it was supposed they would be, and 
not so hard as atone time they were reported 
| to be, 

In the first place, the Germans compel the 
French to pay them 4 war indemnity of five 
thousand millions of francs, which a sum 
equal to about $960,000,000 of American gold 
dollars. This is an enormous sum, and is un- 
paralleled even in the history of all such pro- 
ceedings. France, however, has agreed to pay 
it, and must pay it, and will pay it. 

In the second place, France has ceded to Ger- 
many a part of her castern territory, said to in- 
clude all of Alsace, and a portion of Lorraine. 

The territory thus ceded to Germany includes 
the stronzly-fortitied town of Metz, which, in the 
hands of a good soldier, is capable of holding a 
great army at bay for a Jong time. 

Metz has belonged to France ever since the 
year 1552, when it was taken by Henry IL. The 
French feel the loss of it very bitterly, and were 
willing to pay two hundred million dollars to re- 
tainit; but the Germans, who know from expe- 
rience how strong it is, would not listen to them, 
So the place has changed character, and instead 
of threatening Germany, it threatens France. 

The people of Metz are opposed to the change, 
and so are the people of Alsace, all of whom are 
strongly attached to France; but this makes no 
difference, the pcople’s inclinations, in such 
cases, never being consulted. The Germans are 
strong enough to take what they please and 
do as they pleas 

The oth sof the treaty provided that 
the German army should enter Paris, which it 
did on the tstof March; and that a certain net. 
ber of German troops should hold certain places 
nce till the war indemnity should be paid. 
stated that a commercial treaty has been 
made between France and Germany,—but the 
details have not transpired. 

The preliminaries of the treaty of peace were 
signed on the 26th of February, by Count von 
Bismarck and M. Thiers, by whom the arrange- 
ment had been made. 

M. Thiers then went to Bordeaux, which is 
| now the seat of the French government; and the 
treaty was reported to the National Assembly, 
by a conmittce of that body, to which it had 
been referred. 

The committee recommended that the Assem- 
bly should ratify the treaty. This reeommenda- 
tion was accepted, and the treaty was ratified by 
a vote of 546 to 107. 

So the business v concluded, in respect to 

the preliminary treaty,—but a definitive treaty 
is yet to be drawn up, and signed. It is said 
that that treaty will be made at Brussels, the 
capital of the Jom of Belgium. 
Thus the wi over, after having existed for 
en months and a half, counting from the fif- 
teenth of last July, when it was annonnced in 
the French Chamber of Deputies. It has left 
France the poorer by $2,000,000,000,—and she 
has lost 2,500,000 of her people, most of whom 
live in the territory ceded to Germany. The rest 
are Victims of war. She has paid more for de- 
feat than victory could have been worth. 












































——— +9 a -- 
URE AMERICANISMS. 

An exchange contains a list of what it calls 
“pure eAmericanisms—unknown in England,” 
from which we take the following: 

Store. This word is unknown in England, as 
applied to a place where things are sold. They 
say “shop,” instead, as book-shop, grocery-shop, 
drug-shop, ete.; whereas, in this country, we use 
the word “shop” to designate a room where mc- 
chanical work is done. 

Pantaloons. In England, “trousers.” 

Baggage. Used to signify the trunks, cloth- 
ing, cte., of atraveller. The English say “lug- 
gage,” deeming it more unpretentious. 

Bogus. An Ametican word, and a very con- 
venient one, too. We are compelled to admit 
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that the opportunities to use it are by no incans 
few. 

Fiz. In England this word is never used in 
the sense of putting in order or mending. 

Dry Goods. This is a very convenient term in 
this country, but it is entirely unknown in Great 
Britain. 

Fall. In England they say “autumn,” and in 
this they do not inclade November. 

Corn. In England this word includes all ce 
reals, especially wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Dead-head. No such word is known in Eng- 
land, but there is great need of it. 


or 


SOMEBODY TROD ON IT. 

“Somebody trod on it when it was a littl 
thing,’’ said a wee girl, as she bent over a poor, 
sickly bush that was trying its best to live, 
though its small, tough, knotted limbs took the 
most grotesque directions, and had neither grace 
nor beauty. 

[ thought of that saying when I met a woman 
whom the neighbors call Aunt Suke. She lived 
alone, in a most forlorn wreck of a cottage, that 
had little but decay and rubbish for its sur- 
roundings. 

One day, pitying the lone creature, I thought 
LI would give her a call. That some curiosity 
mixed itself with my motives, I will not de 
but I wanted also to show a neighborly interest; 
to make her feel, if I could, the beauty of Chris. 
tian charity, and with these feelings predomi- 
nating, I opened her door at the harsh sound of 
lier voice. 

“Well, who be you?” that was my first salu- 
tation. 

“A friend,”’ was my reply. 

-“{ aint got no friends; 
friends,” she said, gruffly. 

“May I sit down and rest?” I asked. 

“Just as you’ve a mind to; [ aint used to re 
ceiving callers, [ aint. Do you want any money 
to send to the heathen, or any sich? I don’t 
have no money to throw away; I’m a poor, lone 
woman.” 

“Q no; [don’t want money; I only came to 
see you. Knowing you lived so far from any 
neighbors, I was anxious to know if you were 
comfortable.” 

“Ugh, very kind,’ she grunted, getting up 
and moving to the fire. “Well, 1 reckon (ld 
Suke can get along. She does for herself, that’s 
one blessing. Do you see that there door? 
Well, there’s wood enough in that room to las. 
a year or two, and I picked and piled it, every 
stick. I don’t ask no favors, I don’t. I’ve gota 
patch of ground, and I keep it myself.” 

There was a sturdy independence about the 
little, forbidding, uncouth creature, that pleased 
me. The fire in the small, restless eye spoke uf 
years of suppressed soul-growth, while at the 
same time, it gave token that the forces of life 
were unspent. For some moments I was ata 
loss for words, but presently my wits bright- 
ened, 

“You have the most lovely mosses in your 
yard that I have ever seen,” I said; “if it 
wouldn’t be asking too much, may I gather a 
few for a vase I have.at home? I love mosses 
almost as well as flowers.” 

“So do I, and aplaguy sight better,” was her 
forcible if not clegant reply. “Why, I take as 
much pains with that stuff as some do of the fin- 
est roses. I used to like mosses when I was 3 
poor, crushed-down little girl, and hadn’t any 
thing else to like, I guess.” 

Ah! I was getting at tho secret of Old Suke’s 
crookedness and oddity. 

“Then perhaps you don’t like to part with any 
of them.” 

“Well, I reckon I aint stingy of the Lord’s 
things,” she retorteg, almost angrily: “them’s 
of the Lord’s plantin’, not mince. Take as many 
as You want.” 

Lreally began to like this forbidding woman. 

Her name was Clancy; a bright thought struck 
me as I was yoing. 

“1 wonder if I ever knew your mother. There 
was a dear old Indy I just remember, whom | 
called Grandma Claney! Every body loved her.” 

“My mother!’ she muttered, almost bitterly; 
“no, you didn’t know my mother; I didu’t know 
her myself, never did. When I was a baby, 1 
was bound out, and beaten, too, you may be 
lieve, and ground down and hated. No, you 
never knew any of my kin; if you did it was 
more than I did.” 

There it was; trodden upon when it was litde, 
poor soul. Every kindly emotion of my heart 
rushed out towards that poor tortured spirit 
I could forgive every thing, because the tender 
listle plunt had been given no chance to grow 
straight and beautiful; some dreadful foot had 
pushee down so ruthlessly. . 

So whenever you sce what appears to be wik 
ful deformity in those around you, try and find 





I don’t want no 
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out if there may not be many extenuating cir- 
cumstances; and if you learn their history it 
will make you charitable towards countless fail- 
ures, for very many souls are trodden upon when 


they are little. ALMA. 
Naot ee en 


LOVELY WOMAN. 


So the poets style her, but at home she is 
called “Dear wife,’ “Dear mother” or “Dear 
sister.” Woman is nowhere more petted than 
in our own country, and this is perhaps the rea- 
son why there are more advocates of woman’s 
rights here than in any other part of the globe. 
As the Scripture saith, “Jceshuran waxed fat and 
kicked.” 

The girls who read the Companion all know 
that it is often tho case that fathers and brothers 
endeavor to relieve the “women-folks” in their 
familivs from all hard labor. They will, per- 
haps, prize more the advantage of being nur 
tured like tender plants on American soil when 
they learn how differently the weaker sex fare 
elsewhere. : 

The Indian women have to carry their pap- 
poose, the tent, the bedding, and the cooking- 
utensils all on their backs, while their lords walk 
leisurely behind, smoking their pipes. The Ger- 
man and Swiss women are sometimes harnessed 
into ploughs by the side of cows and oxen, and 
driven through the deep, hard. furrows of the 
fields by their tender husbands. Itis these wom- 
en who should talk about their rights, and wish 
to change their field of labor, but they don’t. 

A lady, who spent some time abroad, repeat- 
edly saw women in Italy, carrying liquid manure 
of the foulest kind, all day long on their backs 
in jars, which did not, however, seem to jar their 
feelings, though it did hers. She often saw a 
woman drawing a hand-cart home from the field, 
with fodder for the cattle, while her superior 
“man” walked behind, whistling or singing; 
and in one case (tell it not at the Sorosis) the 
husband was sitting on a heap of potatoes in the 
cart! This is a new phase of woman’s attrac- 
tion. Why do not the woman-righters betake 
themselves at once to those benighted countries? 
They would then really get into harness. 


———+or____ 
SAVING SOAP. 


An inch more or less does not make much dif. 
ference in the height of a tree, but it alters vast- 
ly the appearance of a man’s nose. So the six- 
teenth of an inch in a stroke between two words, 
turning a hyphen into a dash, will dash all the 
sense out of an expression and make nonsense 
of it. 

A girl receiyed a hand-bill at the door, adver- 
tising “Labor-Saving Soap.” She read it Labor 
—saving soap, and exclaimed, “They must be 
very stingy with their soap. For my part, I'd 
rather save my Jabor than my soap.” She only 
changed a hyphen to a dash, and was herself 
quite dashed by the change. 

Sv to omit a comma is in some cases to become 
a cannibal; as in the advertisement, “Wanted 
two German girls for cooking.” 


———_+o+—___ 
A NEW INSURANCE, 


Sweet little Jennie, the child of a clergyman 
in New York, was awakened from her sleep one 
night by a cry of “Fire!” She sprang up in her 
crib and called out, in a tremulous voice, “Papa, 
papa! Do the firemen know that we’re Prethby- 
terianth? ’Coth, if they do, they’ll put the fire 
out ‘fore it burnth uth up, won’t they?” And 
then she went to sleep quictly again. 

She knew that her parents were Presbyterians, 
and thought this included all virtue and good- 
ness. She naturally also imputed the same idea 
to the firemen, but we doubt whether they would 
set the same value oh this kind of insurance. 


———or—___, 
FRIGHTENED. 


The Portsmouth Gazette has a story of the 
“awfal” kind, with an explanation at the end, 
which all such stories ought to have, to prevent 
their doing any harm: 


A young man living in this city, one evening 
Tecently went out for a walk with his lady love. 
After a while the pair found themselves néar une 
of the cemeteries, and seated themselves on a 
Jarge stone by the roadside and soon became 
happily unconscious of the flight of time, fancy- 
ing themselves in parndise, until tl senses 
Were recalled to carth by the sound of the Old 
North clock striking midnight. 

At that moment a terrible apparition present- 
ed itself from the neighboring burial-cround— 
the tall, shadowy figure of a human being—with 
gleaming eyes-and hair on end, clothed in spot- 
less white, with ¢hastly countenance, and gliding 
nuisclessly over the frosted ground. 

The unhappy piir of mortals shrank into the 
smallest possible compass, hoping that the dread 
Spectre mizht pass on his evil errand without 
molesting them; but the shade advanced to 
within a few yards of where they were cowering, 
and with an’ awful frown and. in a sepulchral 
lune demanded,— 








'____THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


“What are you two young fools doing here?” 
adding, in a stern and warning Voice, “You'd bet- 
ter 0 home!”” 

The ghost disappeared the instant he finished 
speaking—at least, ncither of the young mortals 
saw any thing more of him, though both are 
confident of having been neurly suffocated with 
the fumes of something. But they took his ac: 
vice and ran down the street, the young lady 
making time that was only exceeied by that of 
her companion and protector. The youthful 
Pair now speak with great respect of ghosts and 
demons, and care nothin: for evening walks. 

We know a ventleman who resides near the 
cemetery where the ghost lives, and who, on the 
nicht in question, hearins a noise in his arden, 
arose from his bed, and arrayed only in slippers 
and a long white “garment,” procecded to drive 
away a cow that was raiding on his pet cab- 
bages. 

Having driven her farenouh, he made a short 
cut horf$throuzh the yraveyurd; and happen- 
ing to sce two young folks sitting on a stone by 
tho rondside, in the damp night air, he forgot 
his costume, and approached to offer them some 
good advice, which they at once took. 

This was about midnight, but the gentleman 
did not see any ghost; he has no desire, how- 
ever, to throw any discredit upon the statements 
of those who did see him. 


——o—___. 


A TEACHER CALLED TO account. 

Some nations ‘break the third commandment 
so habitually that their languages fairly bristle 
with profanity, “Bismillah!” in the Arabic, 
and “Sion Dieu!” in the French, make the use 
of God’s name as common as our “O my!” or 
“Pon my word!” and secm to have about the 
same emphasis. The following is interesting, as 
showing that some good men have known and 
corrected the sin of it: 


Cwsar Malan, the eminent evangelical reform- 
er of Geneva, commenced his career as an in- 
structor of youth, and though, from his child- 
hood up, lic had been of a singularly thoughtful 
nature, and was, carly in lile, the subject of 
converting wrace, the bad habit common among 
his countrymen of using the Creator’s name both 
lightly and frequently, clung to his speech. 

Without knowing it, he used it in the school 
among his pupils, and, perhaps, mizht not have 
been aware of it, but that the example was fol- 
lowed by the scholars. There the name of the 
great God coming thoughtlessly from their 
young lips, struck him painfully. 

He was about tu reprove them, when con- 
science reproved him. “If I do this myself, how 
can I blame them 

He instantly resolved on amendment. Call- 
ing tho boys round him he told fhem this way of 
speaking was wrong; and he made an ‘agree 
ment that they were to watch him, and he would 
watch them, go as to correct what he felt to be a 
sinful practice. : 

He was very guarded for two reasons, he 
wished to avoid the sin, and as a schoolmaster, 
he wished not to give his pupils an opportunity 
of correcting him. 

At length one day, when he was speaking with 
great animation to the school, he used the words 
Mfon Dieu (my God). Instantly all the school 
rose, and very respectfully remained standing. 

He inquired the cuuse, and the head boy re- 
Plied by telling him of the name he had used. 

The ood muster stood still fur a moment, con- 
fronting his boys in a grave and sorrowful tone, 
und then expressed his contrition for his fault; 
afterwards kneeling down among them—they 
kneeling also—he offered up a prayer that God 
would pardon the past, and give His #race that 
in the future His name might be honored among 
them, and His command obeyed. 


or 
THE CHILDREN’S HORSES. 


We well remember a horse called “Old Roger,’”’ 
which used to carry his loads alone, back into 
position till they were emptied, turn himself, 
come back and place the cart to be filled again ; 
but the team mentioned below really deserves a 
newspuper immortality for going twenty years, 
four miles a day, without a driver: 


Not many years azo, Robert Nisbett, of South 
8, owned a pet span of horses and a 
merous family, who were also pets, as was ry 
living thing under his protection. The district 
school-house was a mile off, over a bleak road, 
in & very snowy country. These horses, when 
colts, were accustomed to carry and fetch the 
children, and after a while were intrusted with 
the whole business. Alter being hitched up to 
the old lumber-box sleizh, they would, “of their 
own free will and accord,” trot up to the farm- 
house door, receive some half-dozen or more chile 
dren, who in great glee would “pile in” umong 
buffalo skins and blankets. Then these horses, 
without driver or guidance of any kind, would 
start off briskly, (for they were smart, if not 
fast,) xo to the school-house, turn up to the 
door, wait for these happy children to tumble 
out, then make the turn carefully and return 
home. At night they were sent alone for their 
load again, and would turn up to the school- 
house door and wait patiently for the children. 
This business was done by these horses fur twen- 
ty years, and their kind master kept them until 
old age carried them off.—Our Dumb Animals. 


———+o+—____ 
THE SCOTCH CHAPLAIN. 


When Jefferson was Vice-President, the Ver- 
mont Legislature had a Scotchman for chaplain. 
lle usa every day to.pray for the President, but 
not for Jefferson. .Some member said tw him 
one day-that if he did not tention the Vict: 
President it would be attributed to politics. 


























“Indeed,” said he, “I did not know there was 
such 8 mon.” 

The member explained to him, and the next 
morning he prayed that the Lord would hl 
the President, and continued, “and the Vic 
President too, O Lord, hitherto to us unknown.” 


agg 
A MURDERER’S TESTIMONY. 

Areckless youth need go but a little ways in 
breaking the laws of God and man to find him- 
self suddenly a candidate for the gallows. With 
the opportunity of crime wickedly kept at hand, 
one has little power to resist temptation. There 
is fearful warning in the following, from the 
confession of Jeromiah Bailey, which we find in 
the New Jersey. Republican: 


To tho men, and particularly the young men 
and_ boys, [ would say a few farewell words. 
Look at me. Iam on the scaffold, about to be 
launched into the other world. What has brought 
me tothis? Let me tell you, and let these words 
ring forever in your cars. It was whiskey and 
the carrying of firearms. Whiskcy and the bear- 
inz of pistols have ruined me. If you do not 
want them to ruin you, if you do not want to be 
imprisoned, and in the end brought to the seaf- 
fold, don’t drink liquor, don’t carry firearms. 
When I am gone, gentlemen, think not hard of 
me; every person that has injured me I forgive 
from my heart, and I hope and pray that all 
whom I have injured may forgive me, and I be; 
the merciful God to forgive me. Boys, don’t 
keep bad company. I bid farewell to everybody. 


And the Republican justly comments on this: 

If this miserable wretch had spoken with in- 
spiration, he could scarcely have uttered greater 
truths. 





————_+e+—____ 
A WONDERFUL STATE, 


Exypt gave tho Israclites corn and Joseph. 
Mlinois has the credit of giving the world corn 
and Abraham Lincoln, 


Illinois has jnstly been called the “Granary of 
the World.” The Sceretary of the State Board 
of Equalization has lately prepared an interest- 
ing table, giving the area in acres of grain har- 
vested in 1869. 

The total acreage was 9,999,529, of which '5,- 
446,364 was in corn, and 2,514,862 in wheat. The 
minor grains made the total 1s above. The year 
1870, it is thought, will show an increase in the 
number of acres of corn of fully 25 per cent. over 
the above, or 5,807,955 acres. At an average of 
thirty-seven bushels to the acre, the crop this 
year will reach 257,894,855 bushels. This aver- 
age is low, and doubtless the aggregate yield for 
this season will go considerably above these fig- 
ures, tremendous as they may appear. 


Illinois ought to alter her old “coat of arms” 
(a floating fish-eagle) to a ficld of grain. 


———+—____ 


CURIOUS MODE OF MEASURING 
ANGER, 


People are apt to “judge other folks by them- 
selves,” and in the case of the angry passions 
the rule is not far wrong, as “breaking things” 
is a too common symptom of bad temper—in 
Europe and America as well as Asia. 


The Chinese, at onc time, measured the irrita- 
ble feelings of the English nation by the quan- 
tity of china broken in a year. A Chinese histo- 
rian observes, “The merchants of Canton make 
the sale of their crockery the barometer of Eu- 
Topenn passions; and, as often as the sale aug- 
ments, they suy, ‘The last your has been a pas- 
sionnte one in England.” China ware is not 
now imported to the extent it was some years 
ago; our own manufactured articles have su- 
perseded the use of the brittle ware of Asia; and 
the wise men of the Celestial Empire now say 
that the English have subdued all their anger, 
that they have no matrimovial strife, and there- 
fore seldom break cups and saucers. 


——_+o—__—_ 
RATHER SPOILED IN THE SINGING. 


A gentleman of tlre old school thus describes 
the rendering of a well known hymn by a mod- 
ern fashionable choir: 


Firstly, the soprano, in a soaring leap, sings, 
“Take thy pil—,” followed by the alto and tenor 
in duet with like advice, (while the soprano is 
magnificently holding on to the “pil,’”’?) and as 
the deep ass profoundly echoes the same, 
“Take thy pil—,” they finally unite and repeat 
together, eventually succeeding in singing,— 

“Take thy pilgrim to his home,” ete., 
greatly to the relief of both minister and pco- 
ple, who seem alike awfully impressed with the 
suggestive advice so cmphatically reiterated. 



















beats ges 
WHAT TO TEACH, 


Rey. Charles Brooks, father of State Normal 
Schools in America, was asked by a teacher this 
questfBn : 

What shill [ teach my pupils?” 

He answered,— 

“Teach them very thoroughly these five 
thinys: 

“1, To live religiously. 

“2. To think comprehensively. 

“3, To reckon mathematically. 

“4, To converse fluently; and, 

“5. To write grammatically. 

“If you successfully ich them these five 
things, you will nobly have done your duty to 
yo ipils, to their parents, to your country 
aud to yourself.” 

“Amen!” said the preceptor. 

















WE are glad to receive contributions to this departmen 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are lesired. Novel and humorous ones aro par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In onlcr to do sv, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

We cannot return unavailable contributions. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 1,8, 12. 8, 20 is a Bible plant. 
My 7. 15, 23, 5. 1 was a seaport of Tdunwa, 
My 12, 22. 2, 19, 18 isa precious atone. 
My 14, 2. 22, 24, 18 was an idol of the Philistines, 
My 16, 11, 10.9. 4 ina beantiful tree. 
My 21, 3, 6, 12, 18 was a distingulahed Levite. 
My 25. 2. 17, 10. 14 was a king of the Jews. 
My whole is w Bible command. 


2. 
CROBS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My Jirst is in tree, but not in shrub, 
My ‘second is in barrel. but not in tub; 
My third 1s in mince, but not in hash. 
My fourth is in caught, but not in catch; 
My fifth ts in man, but not in boy, 
My ‘sixth is in sorrow, but not in Joy: 
My seventh is in wet, but not in damp: 
My eighth is in breathless but not in pant, 
My «hole is the name of a great Indian chief, 
H. DEO. 





TsoLa. 





Havurtnoy. 


HIDDEN MOUNTALNB. 

1, The barque “Cucumber” landed her cargo. 

2. Pray do not stir on my account. 

8. Don’t grab, Luc—Ridgeway’s turn comes ucxt. 

4. Have you seen the golden shamrock young 
Campbell wears? 

6. The trip afforded him but meagre enjoyment. 

6. I have tried to keep hens, but the cats kill nearly 
all the young chickens. Cuersx Kup & I. 


- 5. 
Make a square word commencing with Micx. 
6. 
CHARADE. 


Who does not love my Jirst, 

From the wintry winds secure, 

And the flowers aro blooming sweetly 
Around us everywhere? 


But a blessing is my second, 

When my first has bid adicu, 

And we nestle round our own fireside, 
Parents and children true. 


When in my garden walking, 
Hid from my sirst's opprowstve heat, 
Thear the sound of talking. 


‘The sound comes from my whole, 

And soon my eyes do meet 

Two faithful friends, who chatting are 
Within its glad retreat. x. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a dressmaker a greater person than the 
King of the Cannibal Islands? One is a man chewer, 
the other a mantua maker. 

When fs your foot like a stable? 
corn bin there. 

‘Why do we admire the pretty feet of a young lady? 
All’s well that ends well. 

What is always behind time? The back of a watch. 

Why are blushes like little girls? They become 
women. 

What creatures may be said to live on their rela- 
tions? The ant-eaters. 





AL AL 


When there’s a 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Ape—Pen—End. 
Good 


2. 

8. “Climb not too high, lest the fall be greater."” 

4. Ruby, Tin, Diamond, Lead, Amethyst, Emerald, 
Zinc, Pearl, Gold, Opal. 4 

5. Us, Live, Yet, Socotra, Soft, Erebus, Sound, 
George, Rat, Alkali, Noun, Teledu—U.yssz8 GRant, 





URITED States. .. . 
6, North America. 
7. Fire-place. 
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For the Companion. 
A BUMBLEBEE’S STORY. 


Hollowed out and sheltered from wind, 
Room for a bumblebee’s nest within,— 
In a log grown old, with time's decay, 
1, Bumblebee, buzzed my youth away. 


‘Where Stumpland reaches out of sight, 
Where weeds grow tall, and frogs all night 
Talk together, in the marshes low, 

And thick, rank hedges of thistles grow, 


A stump stood tall beside my door, 
Guarled, and knotted, and dotted o’er 
With tufts of moss, and a strawberry sweet, 
Grew and blossomed at its twisted feat. 


And every day I watched it grow, 

My little berry that nestled low ; 

And I always thought the wind unkind, 
To blow 80 rough on this flower of mine. - 


But a berry came, all tinged with red, 
Out of the blossom 1 thought was dead; 
And I rejoiced with a lover's pride, 
Over the berry my door beside. 


It grow in its fulness and blushes fair, 

Aud I thought my glances had put them there; 
Knew not that sun, and earth, and sky, 

Loved the berry as well aa I. 


But, wiser and older, when the days were long, 
I said in my heart, My wings are strong; 
Beyond, tho rim of Stumpland over, 

Surely there lies some field of clover. 


And I said good-by to the thistles and frogs, 
The moss-grown stumps and hollow logs; 
Tho thistles alrily nodded their heads, 

The frogs looked out of their sleepy beds, 


1 bade “good-by” to the berry that grew, 
Nestled in leaves and drops of dew; 

J thought them tears at the words I said, 
My sweet little berry! blushing red. 


So on that carly summer day, 

Miles and miles I flew away, 

And found those far-off fields of clover, 
Beyond, the rim of Stumpland over. 


All through the long, bright summer hours 
J hummed and buzzed among the flowers; 

I gathered of honey and laid in store 

For days when roses should bloom no more. 


1 flew through the window, open wide, 

Of an old stone church the road beside, 
Sought for the honey in the flowers that grew 
On the children’s hats in an old square pew; 


Heard the story of one who told 

Of words in a book that were better than gold; 
Sweeter than honey and happy his look, 

As if he had tasted the words of the book. 


High over their heads I buzzed away 
Into the light of the outer day; 

The children laughed as they looked at me, 
Called me “the old church Bumblebee.” 


And now in the chill, late autumn time, 
By the old stone church where the ivy climbs, 
Happy, and wise, and learned, and old, 
I wait for the coming of the winter's cold; 
Wait for the fields of blissful clover. 
Where bumblebees dwell when this life is over, 
‘Walt to find in its beanty fair, 
Stumpland strawberry planted there. 
Manrgangt Maron, 
——+o+ 
For the Companion. 
“SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 
It is profitless. As George Herbert says,— 
“St gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse; 
Pride and lust plead pleasure, avarice, gain; 


But the cheap swearer through his open sluice 
Lets his soul rita: for naught.” 


It is unnatural. “No man,” says Archbishop | 


Tillotson, “is born with a swearing constitn- 
tion.” Men do not swear in solitude. “I will 
give you a sovereign,” said a pious Englishman 
to one who had been using terrible oaths, “if 
you will go into the churchyard at midnight, 
and repeat that Ianguage alone with God.” 
The blasphemer went to the churchyard at the 
appointed hour, but the words “alone with 
God” rung in his cars, and he could not swear. 

It is suspicious. Swearing is merely an ex- 


pression of a desire to be bad. It says, “I do not} 


fear God.” Men who do not fear God are sel- 
dom honest. They are not safe. 

During the building of St. Panl’s Cathedral, 
Sir Christopher Wren posted on the walls the 
following : 


Notice.—Whereas among laborers and others 
that ungodly custom of swearing is so frequent- 
ly heard, to the dishonor of God snd contempt of 
His authority; and to the end that such impiety 
may be utterly banished from these works, which 
are intended for the service of God and the hon- 
or of relizion, it is ordered that profane swear- 
ing shall be a sufficient crime to disel 
laborer, and the elerk of the wor! 
cient proof, shall discharge him 

(By order) 

















cordingly 
CuristornerR WREN. 
It is without excuse. A clergyman relates the 
following anecdote: 
“What' does Satan pay you for swearing?” 


said-a pions man to A profane youth. 
“He don’t pay me any thing,” was the reply. 


“Well,” added the man, “you work 
cheap! To lay aside the character of a gentle 
man; to inflict so much pain on your friends 
and civil people; to suffer so much in your con- 
science, and to risk losing your soul, and all for 
nothing! Yon certainly do work cheap—very 
cheap, indeed.”” 


Says Robert Burns: 

“An athelst’s laugh’s a poor exchahge 
For Deity offended.” 

All irreverent words and acts are indeed a 
poor exchange for the displeasure of God. 
“Swear not at all,” 

_— 
A “BUS’-DRIVER’S STORY. 

Mean men will swindle poorer folks than 
themselves without the least conscience. One 
way of doing is to steal free rides and chuckle 
over it. Sometimes they get as good as they 
| give, and then the chuckle is on the other side: 

A talkative driver in a New York omnibus 
line tells the following cute story: 

“When I was a drivin’ on the Knickerbock- 
er,” a line that ran some twenty years ago from 
South Ferry to Twenty-third Street, ‘there was 
a middle-aged man that used to ride reg’lar; all 
the fellows got to knowin’ him. Well, he'd get 
in and hand up a ten-dollar note,—you know 











had so much ’bout us, so, of course, he'd ride 
for nothin’; well, that fellow stuck me five morn- 
in’s straixht, and I sort o’ got tired of it; so on 
the six’ day I went to the office and says to the 
boss: 

“«There’s a man ridin’ free on this line. All 
the fellows knows him; he gives ’em all a ten- 
dollar note, and they can’t brenk it. He's rid 
with me these last tive mornin’s, an’ I’m goin’ 
for him to-day. I want ten dollars in pennies,’ 
vou know they was all big ones then—an’ they 
weighed some, I tell you. When I got down to 
Fourteenth Street he hailed me. 
used to pay when they gotout. So he hands up 
his note; I looked at it—it was on the ‘Dry 
Dock’—an’ Ihands him down the pennies. Well, 
how he did blow about it, an’ said how he 
wouldn't take ’em. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘then I'll keep 
it all.” Well, he was the maddest fellow youcver 
seen; he was hoppin’! 

“But he got out, an’ some one inside hollers 
out, ‘Put some one on the other side, or you'll 
capsize,’ an’ he thought it was me. He jumped 
on the sidewalk, an’ he called me every thing he 
could lay his tongue to, an’J a laff’ like blazes, 
Says he, ‘I'll report you, you old thief,’ an’ I 
drove off. Well, I told the boss, an’ he says, 
‘Let him come, I'll talk to him,’ but he never 
made no complaint there.” 


ee gy 
A BOY’S SERMON, 

Here are a few words of advice and wisdom 
from a little fellow, that are worth remember- 
ing. They were reported by an editor, who says: 
“We know a little fellow, not far from five years 
old, whose father is a clerzyman, and the child 
sometimes amuses himself by playing ‘church.’ 
One Sunday he got his little chair, and table, 
and books, and commenced his service, content 
to have only the partial attention of the other 
children who were in the room. After singing a 
hymn, the boy began his sermon, his words ap- 
parently being suggested in part by the pictures 
in his book, and by what he saw about him in 
the room. A Indy in the family chanced to over- 
hear him and took verbatim notes, as follows: 

“Youn must be good. You mustn’t he naughty 
or wicked. You must be good. You must go to 
heaven. You mustn’t be afraid in the dark. 
You mustn’t cry. You mustn’t kill any udder 
man. You must bea good boy. You mustn’t 
do any thing to any boy when he does some- 
thing bad to vou. You must come right away 
from him. You must just kiss him, and not 
leok at him any more. You mustn’t go by any 
naughty boy. You mustn’t whip any horse 


















what isn’t running away. You inust be kind to 
horses. You must do what your muddcr tells 
you. You mustn’t stealraisins. Supposing you 
aren y, you Mustn’t cry. You must laugh. 





You mustn't hit any body. If you area boy, 
you must be elegant. You mustn’t steal flow- 
ers in any udder body’s garden. Supposing you 
know a lady—Miss Lizzie—you mustn’t take any 
of her flowers without asking, Babies must nevy- 
ercry. Men must never be drunken; and boys 
must never be wicked: and do:s must never bite 
aman; anda fish must—don’t kick—a fish don’t 
walk—what does it do?” 


“And here a little break occurred in the dis- 
course, in reflecting upon the duties of a fish; so 
we will end onr notes, which we have given, be- 
lieving that the little sermon contains more good 
lessons than many which are listened to every 
Sunday, and that it will be of some interest to 
mothers of other small preachers.”” 


——_+or—__—__ 
A KANGAROO HUNT. 


y, after a long march through’a ver- 
dant plain, intersected by small thickets, we fell 
upon a herd of fifteen or twenty kangaroos of 
the largest size, and two hundred of the smaller; 
they fled, ly securing their little ones in 
their pouches. I say nothing of the smaller 
ones, two fect in height, for they swarm in the 














j bushes, and we have been killing them lately as 


one kills rabbits at home. We spurred, tliere- 
fore, straight at the large ones, sincling out one 
very fine one, and determined to ride him down 
without dogs. At the end of ten minutes, hav- 











ing made some imnierse Jumps, thé brute 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the fare was only six cents then,—and we never: 


Then the fares | 











crossed a wood, where we lost him. Very soon 
he came out; I found myself alone in pursuit, 
driving in my spurs; but the kangaroo still kept 
more than a hundred yards ahead. At Jast I 
gained upon him by dezrces and came up with 
him. But! had been fool enough not to bring | 
any arms with me, and I dared not approach, | 
for our hosts had warned us that the brute is | 
exceedingly dangerous when he is brou 
bay, and can stranzle a man in his arw 
time. Last year they had four large deer-hounds 
who were all killed by the blows of an old kan- 
garoo. At last the panting beast fell, outdone! 
T confess that I was fairly exhausted with hard 
riding; but the brute picked himself up ayain, 
and stood at bay against a tree, his ferocious 
eyes glaring, his great arms moving convulsive- 
ly,—in wait for me. Luckily the prince had 
come up with me, and he was armed; he put an 
end to our duel Ivy a ball through the head of 
the brute.—A Voyage Round the World, by the 
Marquis de Beauvoir. 
os 
COURTING THROUGH A CRACK IN 
THE DOOR. 

Ladies are so scarce in Southern California 
that it costs a fee (almost) to see one—and con- 
siderably more for a young man ‘to pay atten- 
tion’’ to one.—The following amusing incident is 
told by a traveller in that country; 








When I was journeying across the continent 
afoot one day, approachine Los Angelos, | came 
to a house made of rough boards, standing abso- 
lutely alone in the vast clover plains, and there 
were a number of horses hitched before the door. 
T thought from the remarkably Ingubrious coun- 
teuances of the people standing about that there 
must be afuneral in progress. But when 1 went 
in to procure a drink of water, Easked the boy. 
and he told me, with much giggling and duc 
of his 1 into his should vere 
courting his sister, This piqued my enriosi 
once, and I determined, if possible, to get a 












glimpse of a maiden who could exercise such po- | er of voice, in proportion to their 
1 


tent attraction, 

There were only two rooms in the house, with | 
an entry way between, so that only one visitor | 
at a time could visit this Penclope. The rest 
formed themselves into a melancholy row or 
queue, waiting to take their turn in peeping 
through the crack of the door, At the end of 
this queue I stationed myself, and I soon found 
that as soon as they looked, most of them came 
back to their turn again, There was one poor 
fellow whose distress was pitiable. He could a 
ply only one eye to the erack, and he kept dod 
ing backward and forward, right and left, as if 
to plead, 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine,” 
or at least one of them. But presently, a bril- 
liant suzgestion seized him. Heturned his head 
to one side and ganged both eyes on the crack at 
once, but this gave him such an overwhelming 
impression of her charms that he sighed and | 
dropped a tear. 

At last, when I was pretty near the goal, my 
neishbor next in the rear bean to suspect there 
was foul play, and scrutinized me carefully, from 
head to foot, evidently not at all relishing the 
prospect of having his fourteenth chance re- 
duced toa fifteenth. Then said he to me,— 

“Scuse me, stranger—are you a resident any 
where roun’ these parts?” % 

“| have not pre-empted any government land 
yet, butif thaterack in the door ‘prospects well,” 
as the miners say, I intend to take up a quarter 
section at once,” | answered, 

“Well, now, stranger, ‘less you’ve took up 
some Innd already roun’ hyur you aint got no 
right peckin’ in that ar crack, interruptin’ actool 
settlers.”” 























——__+or 

A WOMAN WITH A BIG HEART. 

A writer in Old and New had a pleasant expe- 
rience at the seaside, not long since, and wants 
we should enjoy it with him—at least his account 
of it. Real ladies, like the one praised in this 
genial sketch, are often found in calico, doing 
lots of hard work at the head of a great family: 

One summer I was boarding with my family 
in a farm-honse by the seashore. Our host was 
a pitiful mis starving himself, starving hi: 
family, and, @ fortiori, starving his boarders. 
Sick of human nature, sick of petty, miscrable 
contention, a party of us started out, one da 
in a wagon, for a fine beach some miles away, 
to try to forget our woes in the kind lap of Moth- 
er Nature. 

As we approached the bench we stopped ata 
farm-house to ask permission to put our horse 
in the barn. Knocking at the door, it was opened 
by a motherly-looking woman of fifty, in specta- 
cles, the glasses of which, however, far from hid- 
inz, seemed only to serve, like varnish on a pic- 
ture, to bring out the light and warmth of a pair 
of loving blue eves underneath. She gave us 
the heartiest reception. 

“Put your horse in the barn? Certainly! You 
will find plenty of hay there. Come ont tospend 
the day by the beach, have you? That’s right! 
I do like to see young people enjoy themscives! 
Won’t you eat your luncheon in our apple or- 
chard? it’s so nice, and cool, and shady there. 
And wouldn’t you like a pan of sweet milk to 
have with it?” 

“Bless your dear, loving heart!’ [ cried, in- 
ternally. “Then the stern necessities of farm 
life do not shri nd wizen, and dry-rot all 
souls after the manner of old Grime 
boarding with! But perhaps this old Jady h 
trodden a more silken path.” 

Llooked around the room. There were milk- 
pans cnonzh to make life one eternal scour. 
Her dress, too, was trussed up; her arms were 
bare, and with that battered and callous look 
about the elbows which betokens hard usage.’ 
“No children; probably! that accounts for it.> 
Presently a wail from a neighboring room. 
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“Ah, that’s your grandchild, I suppose?” 
“No, that’s my baby, f 
Twas about as ineredulons as Sarah of old; 
‘Dut she went righton. “I've had sixteen chil- 
‘ dren.” 

“Sixteen children!” all these milk-pans, the or- 
dinary work of the farm-honse, and room still in 
the heart for such a reception as we had had, for 
such a generous “I do like to see young people 
enjov themselves;” for such hearty proflers of 
the hospitality of the apple orchard, and of a full 
gallon of sweet milk! 

Ah,I sce it. “Where there is room in the 
heart, there is always room in the house,”’—room 
for all these children, and then room to spare 
for a bevy of pleasure-seeking, do-nothing stran- 
gers. 





+o 
VOICE AND SOUND. 


It is a curious fact that musical sounds fly 
farther and are heard at a greater distance than 
those which are more loud and noisy. If we go 
on the outside of a town during a fair, at the 
distance of a mile, we hear the musical instro- 
ments; bit the din of the multitude, which is so 
overpoweriny in the place, can scarcely be heard, 
the noise dying on the spot. To thése who are 
conversant with the power of musical instra- 
ments the following observation will be under- 
stood 

The violins made at Cremona about the year 
1600 are superior in tone to any of a later date, 
axe seeming to dispossess them of their noisy 
qualities, and leave nothing but the pure tone. 
If a modern violin is played by the side of one 
of those instruments it will appear much the 
louder of the two; but on receding a hundred 
paces, when compared with the Amati, it will 
seu ne hear 
The voiee of man is endowed with purity of 
tone ina higher degree than any of the yocal 
animals; by which, in a state of nature, it will 
enabie him to communicate with his fellow ata 
distance very remote, 

Providence has bestowed upon children a pow- 
ze, ten times 
greater than that of the adult. Ina state of na- 
ture this rs them as a defence and protee- 
tion; for it is well known that children have, by 
their cries, alarmed and kept off the attacks of 
the most furious animals, 


The rule that the finest things go farthest is 
observed under many conditions, but nowhere 
more beautifully than jn the different tones of 
sound—not finest in the sense of “jayest,” but 
the most refined, we mean. 






































— 
FRAUD PUNISHED. 


An anccdote js related of John Eyre, a man 
whose name is recorded in the annals of crime, 
as possessing thirty thousand pounds, and yet 
being sentenced to transportation for stealing 
eleven quires of writing paper, which shows, in 
astriking manner, the depravity of the human 
heart, and may help to account for the meanness 
of the crime of which he stood convieted, 

An uncle of his, a gentleman of considerable 
property, made his will in favor of a clergyman 
who was his intimate friend, and committed it, 
unknown to the rest of the family, to the custo- 
dy of the divine. However, not long before his 
death, having altered his mind with regard to 
the disposal of his wealth, he made another will, 
in which he left the clergyman only five hun- 
dred pounds, and bequeathed the bulk of his 
large property to his nephew and heir-at-law, 
Mr. Eyre. 

Soon after the old gentleman’s death, Mr. Eyre, 
rmmaging over his drawers, found this Jast 
will, and perceiving the legacy of five hundred 
pounds in it for the clergyman, without any hes- 
itation or scruple of conscience, he put it into 
the fire, and took possession of the whole effects, 
in consequence of his uncle being supposed to 
dic intestate. 

The clerzyman coming to town soon after, 
and inquiring into the cireninstances of his old 
friend’s death, asked if he had made a will be 
fore he died. 

On being answered by Mr. Eyre in the nega- 
tive, the clergyman very coolly put his hand in 
his pocket, and pulled out the former will, which 
had been committed to his care, in which Mr. 
Eyre had bequeathed him the whole of his for- 
tune, amounting to several thousand pounds, 
excepting a legacy of two hundred pounds to 
his nephew.— The Christian. 


a te 
NOW, GOD, TAKE BARBY, 
Rev. Dr. Cheever relates this incident: 


At the time when President Olin was seized 
with that illness which was the precursor of his 
death, his youngest child, a babe of about two 
years old, was ill and restless, though the par- 
ents did not then apprehend a fatal result. The 
day of discovered danger the father was walking 
in the room where his child lay, when the babe 
sudden]y called,— 

“Papal” desiring to be lifted in its father’s 
arms. “Pa, take baby!’” 

Dr. Olin took the child, and walked up and 
down the room. 

‘The child said, “Pa, kiss baby!” “Mamma, 
kiss baby!’ and when this was done, looked up 
and exclaimed, “Now, God, take baby!” 
immediately breathed i tin its father’s 

Was not this a ministration from the in 
world?) The believing father received it as such, 
and was comforted. Children and death are Di- 
vine teachers. “Out of the mouth of babes and 
of sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 























en ae 


A MAN in New Jersey has invented a stove 
which will consume its own smoke. Now, if he 
will devise a method whereby tobacco smokers 
can consume their own smoke, hie will be entitled 
to the thanks of nil the Indies in the land. 


aA 
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For the Companion. 


FAVE-YEAB-OLD'S FAIRY LAND. 
A 





Come, Dolly, to-day is rainy, 
And none of the fairies at hand, 
So, if you'll Le the goode:t of dollies, 
We will talk ubout Fairy land; 
Because { know there are fairies, 
For up in the Inmber room 
I saw one, sailing s0 grandly 
Ina little, wee balloon. 


It glowed and shone so brightly, 
Almost like a silver star; 

‘Ma said “ Twas a mote In the sunlight,” 
I deligve ’twas a fairy car. 

And one morning in the garden, 
I saw the queerest thing, 

Bob ealled it a ‘grasshopper circus,” 
know 'twas a fairy ring. 


Perhaps the Queen of the fairies 
Had had a ball that night, 

And the grasshoppers were the servants, 
Setting things to rights. 

Because, you see, if the clover 
Had lost a bit of its dew, 

The folks would know all about them, 
I'm eure, I wist J knew. 


And once, when we went to the meadow, 
Just by the willow ridge, 
I found a fairy ladder, 
And a tiny suspension bridge, 
Bob sail the spiders had made it, 
And hid away in the top, 
He showed me an ugly spider, 
Who, he said, kepta buicher’s shop, 
And killed poor little bugs and flies. 
But / knew all the time, 
That the bridge was made for the fairies, 
And the ladder for them to eimb. 
Hark! there is mamma calling, 
And I'm tired of talking, too, 
But if ever I find any fairies, 
I shall surely show them to you. 
Mrs. Betta F. Burton, 
———o 
MAUD'S BIRTHDAY. r 

“O dear! isn’t it too bad? Aunt Jane won’t 
let me go over to Ella’s, this afternoon, and 
they’re going to have a splendid time. Ella’s 
Cousin Susie is coming out, and ull the girls will 
be there, Iknow. And it is my birthday, too. 

“O dear! O dear! 1 think Aunt Jane is just 
as mean as she can be. I can’t bear her, and [ 
Wish she was in the”—- 

Maud heard a step, and, looking round, saw 
Aunt Jane standing by the door. Maud’s face 
flushed, and sho felt a little ashamed when she 
say her aunt brush away a tear, and quietly 
walk up stairs. 

“Well,” Maud continued; “she is good to me 
sometimes, but I do want to ge to see Ella.” 

Aunt Jane had taken care of Maud since her 
mother died; and she Joved the little girl, and 
always tried to promote her happiness. 

Maud ate her dinner in silence, and then went 
up into her own room to play with her dolls, 
and did net say a single word to Aunt Jane. 

Aboat two o’clock, as Maud sat dressing her 
dolls, she heard merry voices and laughter down 
stairs. She went to the head of the stairs and 
listened, and was quite sure she heard Ella’s 
Voice above the rest, calling,— 

“Where’s Maud?’ Won’t she be surprised? 
I don’t believe she knew one thing ‘about it, be- 
cause I invited her over to see me, and she said 
she’d come.” a 

Maud stood like one petrified, until » hand 
was laid upon her shaulder; and, looking up, 
she saw Aunt Jane. 

“Maud,” said her aunt, “I have something 
for you down in the parlor. You have been such 
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a good girl, that I thought I would let you have 
a party this birthday. I should have told you 
of it before, but I thought it would take your 
mind from your studies, and I was very anxious 
you should get up into the next class. So I 
planned this surprise. 

“O Aunt Jane!” cried Maud, bursting into 
tears and throwing her arms around her neck. 
“Tam so bad, I don’t deserve this.” 

“Well, cheer up, and remember, hereafter, that 
Aunt Jane always tries to make you happy.” 

So they went down stairs, and there was Ella, 
and her Cousin Susie, and ever so many others; 
and they laughed and played the whole after- 
noou.—S. §. Advocate. 
ee 


For the Companion. 
GHOSTS. 

Idare say you have all heard ever so many 
ghost stories, and been “frightencd almost to 
death’? by them. t 

But I don’t believe that any litde girl or boy 
ever saw such a thing as a ghost, or that any lit- 
tle reader who reads this story will ever see a 
ghost. But for all that, last winter I was fright- 
ened a little, one night, and I’m almost twenty- 
nine years old. 

One cold, stormy night, when I knew no one 
could call to see me if they wanted to, for I live 
way off in the country, ever so far from any 
other house, I went to my chamber, took a book, 
and sat down by the fire to have a nice, cosey 
time all to myself. 

Just as I began to read a story, I heard a low, 
steady rumbling. 

If it had been summer, I should have thought 
it was a carriage passing, but the snow was deep 
on the ground, and I knew it could not be that. 

I listened a long while, and tried to think 
what made the noise. It sounded on every side, 
above and below me. At last I thought it must 
be caused by some one in the garret. 

By this time I was ao little frightened, and 
rushed down to the kitchen, where I knew I 
should find mother. 

We both listened, and both heard tho sane 
noise, with once in. while a little squeak. 

Just then father came in from the barn, and 
we asked him to go and sco what the trouble 
was, 

I should have gone myself, but an old country 
attic isn’t such a nice place to go into all alone 
on a dark, windy night. * =] 

You city children don’t know what solitary 
places they are, full of all sorts of things,—long 
cobwebs hanging from the rafters, and little ed- 
dics of wind creeping in through cracks, making 
you almost feel that some onc is breathing near. 

Now I, being a country girl, knew all this, and 
so I did not feel quite brave enough to go into 
the attic in the durk, when that strange noise 
seemed to come from there.» 

But father went up as soon asI asked him, 
and I followed at a safe distance. 





And what do youn suppose we found? Why, 
way off in one curucr of the attic was the old 
spinning-wheel, and on that sat a monstrous rat, 
twirling the wheel. He had worked it almost 
off, and just as we caught sight of the rat he saw 
us, and scampered away, giving a final push to 
the wheel, which fell off with a great bang. 

And this was the ghost that had frightened 
me so much. How we did Inugh! and father 
hasn’t stopped teasing me yet abgut it. 

Now I advise you all to be very careful how 
you believe in ghosts, till you are sure there are 


such things. 
—_+or—____ 


“YOU PROMISED.” 


A little boy, after having performed his allot- 
ted task, comes to the father for the promised re- 
ward. His father is busy, and puts him off, first 
with this excuse and then with that, and finally 
speaks in a way that almost silences his loved 
child. The little fellow, looking up to his father, 
the tears starting in his cyes, replies, “But fa- 
ther, you promised.” 

The father camnot refuse that plea. 

So our heavenly Father will hear His children, 
if they will do His work and plead His promises. 











COMPANTO! 
a Rupee Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subscribers tu the Coaraxtox who send 
the largeat number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given Is 
Seventy. Tho resents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cust... 








1 American Parlor Organ, cost 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach... 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each , 
8 Presents in cash—each Present .. 

10 Silver Watches, cost of each. 











i ait 12, 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost uf each. 812. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of cach. .63. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 





10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... 83. 
N 


These Seventy Presents will be given to tho sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 





Remember, whether you get 2 Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subsenber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and mest gratifying PayseNt—If 
you persevere. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 











Ammaxonuants have been mado with Messrs. J. Jar 
20., N: 


Bromfleld Street, for framing our 
“The Doctor,” at very favorable rates 
also keep a ‘fine stock of En- 

and, Indeed, Pictures of all kinds, con- 


GouLD 






stantly gn hand. 


WE Dastex to call the attention of our readers who may 
be afflicted with Catarrh, Deafness, Blindness, or any dis- 
cases of the Eye, Throat or Chest, to the advertisement 
of Dr. WV. HH. Carpenter, which apfeared in our columns 
Jan. i2th. ‘To a candid hind his list of Home Cures, then 
Published, 1s no slight recommendation. 








MUcH Misery will besavod, and great anxiety, If when 
you aro troubled with Throat Complaints, Weak Lunzs, 
or Kidney troubles, you use nt once the White Pine Com 
pound. 


—— 
A Laxox Prorontiox of all complaints are curable by 
prompt ‘and judicious treatment. The blood needs to be 
1 ahealthy condition, and to haye It so there ts nothing 
so desirable as “POLAND'S Humox Doctor. 














Ir Pays to look over the eholee patterns of furniture on 
sale at Messrs. P. F. Packard & Sons, 56 and $8 Union 
Street, if you desire a reliable quality of goods. We no- 
liced sume particularly fine Chamber Sets in Ash, Wal- 
nut and Mahogany. a-1w 








Dottax Steam Exoine.—Every reader of Youth's Com- 
mion Tus: have scen the Circular and picture of our 
ngine last week. Remember we will send It by mall, 
post paid, for $1 30, and the Scientific Attachment for 35c- 





Cotuy Bios. & CO., 508 Broad 
‘We recommend those of our readers who wish to bing 
thelr back volumes of the Youth's Companion, to go to 


Mr. Cnas. Hersey, 179 Washington St., who will do the 
work cheaply and well. 


$25 A MONTH. I want an Agent in every city 

and town tn the count'y to introduce the 
American Linen Marker. Send tor illustrated Citas 
and samples free. W. B. GORIIAM, 12 School Street 
Boston, Mass. 12-Iw " 











EAD THIS!_Send @1 and recive @ Houschol 
R Edition United States Counterteit. Detector, iMlustroce 
cd with six beantiful steel engravings. LABAN’ Heatie 
Co., 30 Hanover #t., Boston, “Agents wanted.” Thay 


Y&() & Month, with Stencil and Key- 
250 Cheek Dies. ’ Secure Circular and Sai. 
S. M. Srencexr, Braiebor Vv 








$ 
ples free. 









2 Try samples of y 
FREESE tance? Week. The 
NEW AND IMPROVED.....1871. 


AGE'S PORTABLE PUMP and GRADU. Ni 
P SPRINKLER. eee 


Efficient as a ‘Fire Annihilator,” and one-tenth the cont. a 
in 


Unequalled for watering Hot-Beds, Green-House Tlanta, 
&c., and for applying liquids to destroy insects on pinnts) 
vines and fruit trees. izes, styles and prices to suit cua. 
tomers, Discount te Clubs and Agents. Seo circulars. 
10—4weop N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 








‘G SHORT-HAND.—Young and old 
Jearm this system; free from every objection. tea 
awees to write with wonderful rapidity, 

LL, 





Book, 50 cts.; 3 for §1. B. HA! 
6—Sweop 144 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad 


dreas by mall, ou reeeipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGE 
351 Washington St, Boston. Tetteop 


OO 

GENTS—Male or Female; best pay andoutit 

A free, by American Book Company, 62 William see, 
sw 


New York. 
Fire Insurance Agent, 


W. B. 
SEARS, betisar sexton 











‘OR FATTENING CH. 


KKENS, AND ALL 
y 


















other Kinds of putitry {01 on the time usually 
required. Approved Tithe leading pout 
try men in the country it. Agents wanted 








in overy town throughout the Uni those already In the 
ficld are making $.0U pecmonth. Worth §25 to every man 
who keeps poultry. Sent on receipt of the retall price, §l, 
in registered letters. Address in plain hand, 

GEO. W.S. MORTOS, Gener:it Agent 














1-wp GES Bennington, ¥ 
1Isv7l. 
J. H. Punchard’s 
THIRD ANNUAL 
Floral Guide and Ostalogue 


FLOWER SHEDS. 


Our select Flower Seeds have given general satisfac 
ton, and we invite the attention of our friends and pat- 
rons, and all lovers of flowers tu our choice selection of 
French aud German Asters, German Stocks, Camellia- 
Flowered Balsams, Chinese l’rimroxe, &¢., received direct 
from the parties who grow these plants for the English 

nd Continental E: ns, by which we are enabled to 
Insure tu purchasers pure and genuine seeds of the best 
sorts in cultivation, saved from prize flowers only, 






Now ready and sent free to any addresr. 
J. H. PUNCHARD, Salem, Mass. 


Please state what paper you saw this in. 2 


“NILSSON ELASTIC.” 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter ever 
worn—combining healthfulness and economy with dura- 
bility and clegance of Sealgn: Patented Aug. 16, 1870. 
Large profits fur Agents. Sample pairs (silver plated) 
pent, prepaid on receipt of 30 cts, Address all orders to 
the HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 12—1wp 








Live Men Wanted 


In every County of the United States to sell 
COLBY’S PREMIUM WRINGER, 
With Moulton’s Indestructible Rolls. This we 
can prove is the best Wringer hi the world. And we en- 
sure good wages to our agents. Send for full terms and 

Particulars tu COLBY BROS, & CO., 
508 Broadway, N.Y, 
Worcester, Masa 





ATO: 





Orto 
Witnunsse & 262 Main 
O¥S’ MACHINERY.—We have many kinds of 
amusing aud interesting machinery fur 
The Dollar Steam Engine, 
Ofwhich we will send illustrated circulars to any boy 
who willsend his address, with 3-cen¢ stamp. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 
BABY CARRIAGES. 


HE finest assortment in any show room, and at all 
Prices, from 8? 50 to $100, can be acen at 
‘COLBY BROS. 


VERY BOY, who has a Dollar Steam Engine, should 
send a 3-cent stamp for our illustrated circular of 
Novelty Machinery and scientific Attachments with Pul- 
leys for attaching to the Englne. 
COLBY BROS, & CO,, 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE FINEST 
Children’s Carriages 
MADE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Comprising over 100 kinds, from $2 to $100 cach. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 


508 Broadway, N. ¥., and Waterbury, Vt., 
who also mauufacturo the gclebrated 


COLBY WRINGER, 
9—-4w which bas no equal! 





in a 
100, 

















CROQUET.- 
The best assortment in the market, from §3 to $25. 
Wholesale lists ready for 1871. 
COLBY BROS. & Co., 
508 Broadway, New York. 


Dighton Furnace Ccmpany, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTED 


sHiw 





t HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Ings, &e. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Siu! 
Wypught Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
w—ly 96 and 98 Nort STREET, Boston. 


GIBBS’ PATENT COMB OLEANER. 


The invention of the century. Metalic frame, with 
German silver serrated blades; useful, duraiie, or- 

Ramental. Mailed free on receipt of 30 ‘cts. Address 

WHIPILE & CO., Box ¢7, Boston. lo-3w 


DE. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—or— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Rellef and Radical Curo of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostratiom or Debllity, and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Sold by druggists. 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 

Send stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
ate 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ONDERFUL COMBINATION !-Exasive TABLET, 

Pocket Minnor and Pin Case. The Hallowell 
je.) Saturday Gazetfesays: Probably no othcr invention 
the world, frum size, shape, vuricty of daily uses, dura- 
bility and price, is so fitted for the pockets of all). It is 
worth the price if only to examine asa curiosity, The 
Partics aro entirely responsible.” One sent free fur 25 ets., 


or three for 80 cts. 
9-4w E. C.PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND OURIOSITIES, 


A large assortment at low prices. Send stamp forsam- 
le No. of “Tug Curiosity Capixet,” published month- 
ly at 35 cts. per year, by WM. P. OWN, Box 4614, 
New York City. ii—-m 


An Unusual Offer. 


We will send by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
sends us. prea ve oe ance! a seei-made Pho- 
togray uma, that will hold ictures. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


Agents! Read This! 


WEILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
86m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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The Supscrirrion Prick of the Comranton is 


$1 SO, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if uot paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not pald in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tux Comraxioy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for Its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be inade in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WKN NUITHER OF THESE CAN BK PRKO- 
CURED, send tho money in a registered letter. All 
posl-mastera are required to regiater letters Whenever 
requested to do 80, 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.- Remember that the Publishers 
must be notitled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pera are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
And their papers arc ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
piper is sent Your name eannot be found oti our 

ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE IN NORMANDY. 

During a recess from my studies at Munich, 
I made a brief trip into Normandy; and with my 
college chum, Fred Graves, spent a fortnight 
fishing, shootin, bathing, and enjoying the 
ood food and wholesome recreations which the 
fuir old province offers to the tourist. 

The mode of fishing adopted by the natives of 
Normandy, often attracted my attention, and 
perhaps I may digress for a moment to explain 
it. Each family has what a Californian would 
call a “claim,” that is, the exclusive right to fish- 
ing in the water that bounds a certain portion of 
the shore. These claims sometimes cover quite 
a large area—around which is a sort of stone 
wall, so as to form a dock of moderate propor- 
tions. After the spawning season is over this is 
closed, and when the young fish are hatched the 
proprictor has, if he is attended with ordinary 
luck, a stock of fresh fish upon which he can 
draw as often as necessary. 

He has a formidable enemy to contend with, 
however, in a monster designated as the sea- 
devil, resembling the cuttle fish in structure, 
which, provided with nine long arms, fastens 
itself to the stones forming the dock, and with 
whut appears to be incredulous force, detaches 
the heaviest, and causcs outlets, through which 
the fish escape. 

When pursued, this creature covers its retreat 
by a discharge which turns the water to an inky 
hue. These fish have been known to scize upon 
bathers and draw them into deep water until 
drowned, and the natives always exercise a 
landable discretion in bathing. 

One hazy morning J arose, jumped into my 
clothes, and as Fred was too drowsy to accom- 
pany me, sct out alone for my customary mourn- 
ing bath. It was early, and few people were 
stirring. The industrious fishermen, who in a 
short time would swarm about the little beach, 
had not yet made their appearance; and I had 
the satisfaction of splashing and blowing in the 
tingling water, with nll the ardor of youthful 
hippopotamus, without fear of being questioned 
as to my sanity, or being rebuked by Fred for 
any particularly boisterous antics. 

Time slipped by, and I had already been in the 
water longer than was good for me, when | 
mounted the tottering remnant of a stone pier 
and made a final dive! ; 

Splash! I shot through the water like an ar- 
row, and before striking for the shore, floated for 
a few moments upon the surface. Just as 1 
struck out again, I thought one of my limbs 
brushed against something soft. I stopped a 
moment, and tried to look beneath the surface 
of the water; but coald not sce any thing. 
Thinking that perhaps it might have been some 
frightened fish, I started once more for the land. 

As I did, so my leg again came in contact with 
some disagreeable substance, and this time I 
felt a sharp sting, like that produced by a wasp. 











THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


I now slightly apprehended danger. The shore 
was no great distance off, and I made quicker 
and stronger strokes to reach it. 

Without positive knowled;e [ became con- 
scious that I was flyin from an unscen foc, and 
increased my speed. My hands were apart, and 
I was on the point of making a virorous spring 
forward, when I felt myself detained by an irre- 
sistible power, against which my most strenuous 
efforts were futile. 

I knew then that I had fallen into the dreaded 
clutch of the sea-devil. 

I struggled to free myself, but my strugyles 
were useless. I knew [was beyond human help, 
and for a moment was so overcome by fear that 
I gave myself up to despair. 

I was being dragged down, my head sank be- 
neath the waters, and looming through the green 
haze, I could just discern the repulsive form of 
my antagonist, its tapering arms encircling and 
binding my fect. There was a long, roaring 
sound in my ears, and my consciousness was de- 
parting, when, with a superhuman effort, I threw 
myself completely round and grasped the mon- 
ster in my hands. I tricd to wrest its arms from 
my leg and foot, but it was like trying to wrest 
a vice apart. I was whirled round, and a needle 
seemed to be penctrating every pore in my skin. 
With the little remaining strength I had left, I 
once more tore at theclammy monster, and gasp- 
ing for breath, rose to the surface almost desti- 
tute of life. 

I feebly made for the shore. My lez was torn 
and bleeding, for in freeing myself of the fish, I 
had literally wrenched the skin and flesh with it. 
Still feeling that the fierce monster was pursu- 
ing, I made a desperate effort, and soon succeed- 
ed in reaching the land. 

LT have embalmed in 2 glass case at my house 
a sea-devil, (who shall say it is not a descendant 
of the one of my acquaintance?) which T often 
look at with mingled fear and hatred, as my 
mind reverts to my adventure in Normand: 

Wa. H. Riperxe. 






























VARIETY. 


PLEASANT EFFECT OF CONSTANCY. 

Scholars will emulate a good teacher. It must 
be delishtful to see a class so excellent in those 
first scholar virtucs, constancy and punctuality 
—and all because of a teacher’s good example: + 


Some years azo a young lady was teaching a 
class of boys in the Sunday school. Ste was 
one whose heart was in her work. One Lord’ 
day, in the afternoon, the rain was falling hea 
ily, and the wind was very high. It was a day 
of all days for staying at home. She looked at 
the rain and listened to the wind, and for a mo- 
ment was very much tempted to leave her place 
at the Sunday school vacant. But better thoughts 
prevailed, and she cheerfully faced the storm. 
On reaching the school she found that all of her 
Doys were there. Not one was missing. She of 

















course expressed her pleasure at secing them, 


there. 
hearty way,— 

“Teacher, mother said you would not be here. 
But J bet her a dollar you would.’’"—New Jeru- 
salem Messenger. 


Sees pS, 


BEST THING TO SUSTAIN LIFE. 

It is curious that a physician of France anda 
physician of Smyrna have both decided, recent- 
ly, that coffee will best sustain life. To France 
this discovery is of considerable importance now 

The Frenchman tells us that aman may live 





for many months on an ounce and _a quarter per | 
diem of the fullowing mixture: Ten quarts of | 


cocoa powder, five ench of coffee and sugar, and 
two of tea. Provisions, therefore, for a long 
siege should include these articles in a large sup- 
ply. The loss of tea and coffee was the greatest 
of the deprivations of the Southern States dur- 
ing our war, and the wretched substitutes em- 
ployed for the lutter article, especially—wheat, 
rya, sweet potatoes, peanuts, Indian meal— 
might of themselves have reduced the disloyal 
drinkers to subjection. 


ae pete, 


USELESS WEALTH. 
The folly of mere hoarding was never better 
portrayed in so few words than in the followii 
by a popular writer: 


It is as absurd to spend one’s life in hoarding 
up millions of wealth, which the possessor can 
never enjoy, as it wonld be to collect and lay up 
in a storehouse thousand mahogany rs 
which were ne’ ended to be used for the fur- 
niture of apartments, or cighty thousand pairs 
of trousers, which were never intended to he 
worn. 





















es 
A SENSIBLE YOUNG MAN. 


The late Col. Colt was himself a practical me- 
chanic. By his will he left his nephew an im- 
mense fortune. At the time of Colt’s death the 
nephew was lvarning his trade of machinist in 
his uncle’s shop, working diligently in his over- 
alls by day, subject to the sane rules as other 
apprentices. On his uncle’s death he became a 





millionaire; but, choosing a guardian tomanage 
his property, he continued athis labor and served 








One of them said to her, in a bright, | 


of his fine house, or drives his handsome and 
costly team, he has a consciousness that if his 
riches take to themselves wins and fly away, he 
is furnished with the means of getting an honest 
livelihood, and may make a fortune for himself. 


ge 
THE TYRANNY OF EVIL HABIT. 


The troubles of an opium eater are told in a 
Bombay paper. A witness in the Bombay Hizh 
Court; while under examination, told the chicf 
| justice that he was an opium cater, and wished 
to get away to cat his daily quia. The chief jus- 
| tice said,— 

“Unless Iam satisfied that it is dangerous to 
his health not to eat it at this time, I will not al- 
low him to do so. If 2 medical man comes and 
tells me it is dangerous to his health that he re- 
mains here he may go, but not otherwise.” 

The witness was here supplicd with a chair, 
and went on with his evidence for a time, but in 
reply to a question, sa 

{don’t know. It’s my time of eating opium, 
and I am not in my senses now—I feel giddy. I 
don’t know what] am about now. I know that 
opium eaters eat at regular times, and they nev- 
er fail to take it.” 

He was not permitted to take his dose until 
his evidence was given. 

=e 


DON’T BARK TILL YOU KNOW. 

There was a disturbance in the kennel. A 
ound had had a bad dream, or a sudden twinge, 
and he began to bark. Then eyes opened, heads 
rose, ears pricked up, and the chorus increased 
till every throat in the pack helped in it, except 
an old hound that lay to the end, He watched 
and listened awhile, till his neighbor, noticing 
‘him, cried, in great excitement,— 
“Why don’t you bark 2” 
“What are you barking at?” he asked, in 














‘At—at—I don’t know; every oncelse is bark- 

ing.” said the other. 

|, idust what I suspected,’ said the old dog. 
“Ask up the kennel what it is for, and if you can 
find out, and it’s anything worth barking for, let 

me know; it’H be time enough for me to bark 

then.” —Boston Traveller. 


-_— 
A BUSY MISSIONARY. 


An Iowa home missionary gives the following 
sumple of his Sunday work: 

I go eight miles over a very rough road; one 
steep hill is over a half mile Jong; turn round 
the hizh bluff; cross a stream; go through a 
picce of woods; find a stone house a mile from 
any house; tie my horse to a tree, put a little 
bundle of hay before him that I have brought in 
my buggy; go into the church. I find a Sab- 
bath school and a man who has come ten miles 
to superintend it, and has done so for over ten 
ara! When the service is over I go back to C. 
There is no place for dinner for me or my horse. 
I tic my horse to another tree, go into church, 
attend to another Sabbath school, and, after 
meeting, o a mile and a half to my home. 


— + — 


A COMFORTING REFLECTION. 

A funny thing happened at a Presbyterian 
' church, the other day. The new steam hentin 

) apparatus was in use for the first time; and af- 
; ter service, one lady, mceting an elder in the 
aisle, snid,—“That boiler aint under our scat, is 
it?” “No,” was the reply; ‘‘it is under the pul- 
pit platform.” “Well, it it blows up, we shall 
have a good man to go ahead of us,” was the 
reply. 























age 


A MEMBER of the Connecticut Legislature was 
told by a fellow-member that it was a“good day 
| for the race.” 

! “What race?” snid the shad-eater. 

“Human race,” said the joker. 

| The shad-eater was so impressed with the sell 
| that he tried it on a friend after the following 
| fashion: 

“It's n good day for the trot.” 

“y trot?” asked the other. 

“The human race,” shouted the joker, who 
flattered himself that he had said a good thing. 











Turis description of St. Peter’s, at Rome, con- 
tains more truth than poetry: 
Every day the church seemed larBer, 
Til at last they were quite ready 
To believe the fact that fifty 
Thouxand could be stationed in it, 









hurches of New England— 
n coxt More money 

In its structure than the churches 

Of these States all put together. 


| Doesn’t that beat “Hiawatha” for sublimity ? 


A GENTLEMAN, fond of using high-flown lan- 
guage, sometimes made very laughable mistakes. 
He had the honor of presiding at a Sunday 
school celebration, and after one of the speeches, 
he uddressed the audience, telling them: that 
they would now have “some vocal music by the 
| brass band.” 


A woman lately looking at a printing-press at 
work, looked up ‘in the face of her companion, 
and in a most carnest manner inquired, ‘“Ar- 
rah, Tim, and them’s the things as writes the 
papers? Be’s them what they ex] editors ?”” 











Sentimental Youny Lady.—Pray, Mr. Charles, 
how is the wind? 

Embarrassed Young Gentleman.—Pretty well, 
thank you, ma’am. 


TuERs is an improbable story that a New Jer- 
sey hen mislaid an egg, when another hen sat 
on it and hatched it, and the oriyzinal hen rec- 
ognized her chicken after it was hatched. 





his apprenticeship. Now ashe walks the rooms 
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Tuy, REMARKABLE PRoventixs OF Brown's Bronchial 
Troches have been thorough!y texted since first intro 
duced. The demand for them has steadily Increased, and 
purely upon thelr own merits, they have found favor with 
those who, from Pulmonary, Ironchial, or Asthmatic 
complaints, require them. For Coughs and Colds they 
are eftlenclous, 








Gu is @ handy thing to have in the house tomend 
with, Just try it once, only 25¢. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Porry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Jtemedy known for 
removing Brown discoloration, Sold by druggists every 
where. pot, 49 Bond. Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Frup~ 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 

Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 

It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C._Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street; 
New York. ‘Sold by Druggists every where. Al—4m 


THE SUN. 


CITARLES A. DANA... -Eaitor. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 
A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Intended for People Now on Earth, 


Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional 
Men, Workers Thinkers, and alt Manner of fionest Folks, 
and the Wives, Sons, and Daughters of all such, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
ONE HUNDEED COPIES FOR 850, 


Or Jess than One Cent a Copy. Let there bea @50 
Club at every Post OMice. . 














THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN—82 a Year, 


of the same size and general character as THE WEEK- 
LY, but with a greater varicty of inisccllaneous reading, 
and furnishing the news to Its subscribers with greater 
hness, because it comes twice a week instead of once 








THE DAILY SUN-@6 a Year. 


‘A pre-eminently readable newspaper, with the largest 
circulation in the world. _ Free, incependent and fearless in 
politics. All the news from every where. Two cents a 
copy; by mail, 60 cents a month; or $6 a year. 





TERMS TO CLUBS. 
The Dollar Weekly Sun. 
Five coples, one year, separately addressed, 
Four Dollars, 
Ten coples. one year, scparately addressed (and an extra 
copy to the getter-up of club), 
Eight Dollars. 


‘Twenty coples, one year, separately addressed (and an ex- 
tra copy to the getter-up of club), 
Fifteen Dollars 


Fifty copics, one vear, to one address (and the Semi-Week- 
Trone year to yetter up of club), 
Thirty-three Dollars. 
Fifty.copies, one year, separately addressed (and the Seml- 
Weekly une year to getter up of club), 
‘Thirty-five Dollars. 
‘One hundred copies, one year, to one address (and the 
‘Dally for one year to the getter-up of club), 
Fifty Dollars. 
One hundred copies, one year, separately addressed (and 
the Daily for one year to getter-up of club), 
Sixty Dollars. 


The Semi-Weekly Sun. 


Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
Eight Dollars. 
‘Ten copies, one year, separately addressed (and au extra 


copy to getter upgfclub), st I on 








SEND YOUR MONEY 


in Post-office orders, checks, or drafts on New York 
wherever convenient,” If not, then register the letter, con- 
taining the money. Address’ 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 
u-3w Sun office, New York. 

osit ies eS 

FRESH GARDEN and FLOWER, FRUIT, 

HERB, TREE and SHRUB, and EVERGREEN 

SEEDS, postpaid by mail, 28 different packets of elthor 
Cat 


class for $100. ‘Ihe six cinsses, $500. Catalogue gratis. 
Agents wanted. Seeds on commission. 
sw B, M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 





SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, £ZTNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &c., 
Sold for small installments, as low as S5 r Month, 
or may be paid furin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address: 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Sucegssors to Engley & Rice), 








sly z Washington, . West St. 
THEA NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
‘witn TR, 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tas! 


D° YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Preases, $8, $12, B16; Press and Offices, 
15, $20, $30. Send for circular to Lowe 
5 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. '*4—l0weop. 
STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 
Every Collector needs it. By mall, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. 4—6weop 


“4-80 
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1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BABSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colda, Consumption 

—nothing better. CuTLex Bros. & Co., Boston. 49-4t 


C. H. Siwoxbs, PRINTER, 50 BromvixLp St., Boston, 








"FREY MASON & 00, ‘PUBLISHERS. 





For the Companion, 


MY NEPHEW. 
By Bath Cheer. 

“Hollo,.aadnty’” 

I stopped feeding the gold Ashes, and looked 
round to see a small bey, in binc coat and bright 
buttons, standing in the doorway. .. 

“Malvern, I suppose. Ilow. do. you do, Mal- 
vern?” sak I, making'n futile attempt to cm- 
brace my nephew, for he wriggied out of my 
aras, and, meunting a cricket, that he might 
bring his head. on a bevel with the glass globes, 
he exclaimed, “@old-fishes! aint they bully? 
Wouldn’s it be fun to cateh ’em on a pin?’ 

Before I coald rally sufficiently to reply to this 
horrible suggestion, he spied the cat on the sofa, 
and pousctd pon. him, erying, “Shoo! shoo!” 

Sphiox, who had always been trcased like onc 
of the family, amd. whe bad never come in con- 
tect with a boy befers, turned his topaz eyes 
upon him in muto amazement, and darted from 
the room, 

Thad invited Matrern to pass the summer 
with me, because aister Arabella had written 
that he was. “delicate,” and that she thought a 
few months of our bracing northern climate 
would do him good. 

Delicate! this bullet-headed bey! Why, it 
seemed to me that if he-were to knock his head 
against a stone wall, tho wall would have the 
worst of it. 

She had called him the “flower of her flock,’” 
too! Alas for the other six! 

Malvern and I had never met before, and I 
wondered what secret affinity it was which had 
instantangously revealed our relationship to 
him. For any thing he knew, I mizht have 
been a neighbor dropped in: to spend the after- 
noon; but ‘his first salutation had been, “Hollo, 
ants!” 

“Malvern,” said L, “how came you to know 
Me as soon a8 you enw me?” 

“O, hy that great knob on the back of your 
heal, and the way your nose sticks out, justlike 
the photogreph,” answered the ingenuons youth. 

Tho “knob” was,the classic knot which it had 
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ecal any of his misdeeds, but sometimes pleaded 
in extenuation,— 

“Well, aunty,” (anty, he called it,) “Well, an- 
ty, I didn’t go to do it.” 

And I don’t think he did. He secmed rather 
to blunder into mischief, without any will or cons 
sciousness of hisown. His ball would fty straizht 
throngh somebody's window; apparently of its 
own accord, and his arrow lodge in somebody’s 
chicken, when, if he had taken aim, I am sare 
he never could have hit it in the world. 

Yet whilo complaints of this nature continu- 
ally poured in upon me from parents in the 
neighborhood, with the children he was univer 
sally popular. As a consequence, my house was 
continually thronyed with beys of every kind 
aad degree. 

“Lknowed it,—I knowed how it would be from 





cost me hoars of practice at the glass to nccom- 
Plish before Isat for.shat photograph. My nove 
—well—I suppose it doea “stick out;” being 2 
nose, it coukd not wel do otherwise; but Mal- 
vern’s reply upect.some pleasiny: theorics I was 
leginning to indulge pa the subject of natural 
affection. 

Thad no idea ono small boy would make such 
a difference in a, househgld. ‘Hitherto, if I put 
a thing in its plecc, it stayed there, so that I 
could lay my hand ou it at amy moment; but 
Malvern had not been with me a week, before I 
found it expedient to reverse my former rule, 
and beyin my s¢arch for any missing artiele.in 
the most improbable pluce. For the tongs, I 
looked under the pluno; fur a.choice volume, on 

i the frout duor-step; for a vulnable lace or rib- 
bon, in the dog-kennel. There was no- spot in 
our dwelling so sacred or eo sccret, but that I 
‘found traces of my nephew's busy fingers and 

{ scheming brain there. He robbed the parrot of 
het best tail feathers, to deck his soldier cap, 
and was barely saved from making “sandines”’ 
of the gold-fishes. 

To Mc8Sweeny, who ruled in the kitchen, amd 
Would have Deen glad to extend her dominion 
throughout the house, he was a simple pest. She 
had disapproved my sending for him from the 
Srst, saying that it was flying in the fave of 
Providence, who would have sent us chibdren of 
‘our own, if He had wanted us to have them. 
(She always spuke of him derisively, as my 

adopted offepring.”’ Amd yet I think the tri- 
i ph she experienced in every new misdemenn- 
‘©rof which he was, convicted, must have gone 

it toward counterbalancing the trouble he. 
used her. If she did not express it in wortls, 
whole bearing plainly said, “I told you so.” 

Yet there were redeeming points about the 

ys. With all his faalta he was not malicious, 
tad he was honest. He scorned to deny or con- 





the first,” quoth McSweeny. 

As-a climax to our gricfs, Malvern had been 
with us only a few weeks when he was taken 
down with chills and fever. 

“In course,—just what you might expect of 
one of them seceshcrs,” said McSweeny. 

Day and night I watched by that child’s bed- 
side, administering his medicine with my own 
hands, and guarding him from every breath of 
air,—all the more anxious, because our doctor ' 
never had had # case of chills and fever before. 
One day, after he had begun to mend, I covered, 
him up in bed, and charging him not to stir till 
I came back, went into the garden for exercise. 

When [ returned and opened the chamber door, 
alarge yellow dog lay curled up on Malvern’s 
bed, but he was nowhere to be seen. Moreover, 
the window was up, and a strong east wind blow- 
ing in. ; 

“Malvern! Malvern! where are you?” I cried, 
districtedly. 

“Here I am, anty,” replied & smothered voice. 
“We're having a menacerie, and I’m an ele- 
phanty”’ and forth from an adjoining room my 
nephew crawled on bands and knecs, with a 
big boy mounted on his back, while behind were | 
several more, undergoing transformation into va- 
rious animals. My striped burnoose helped make 
up the zebra; my gray poplin the clephant. 

“Go, instanter!’”’ I cried, ‘‘and never come 
back again!” 

And go they did, with the ycllow dog after 
them, and never came back—till the next day | 
bmt one. 

“Don’t blame the boys, anty,” plended the el- 
ephant, as I pieked him up and put him in bed. 
“Twas my fault. They wanted to know how I 
was; 80 they just threw some gravel azninst the 
piazza window, and before [ thought, you know, 
T opened it for ’em to come in.” 

“O Malvern, how could you?’ said I, ringing 
the bell for McSweeny and hot water. 1 








MY NEPHEW: 


“Is his shakes wuss, mum?” asked that dam- 
sel, appearing at the door with atin dipper in 
her hand. 

I related what had occurred. 

“I could have tould you last night that some- 
thing was going to happen,” said she, with a 
mysterious look. 

“Of course. Things are always happening,” 
said I. 

“[ mean something out of the common,” said 
she. “I heered the death-watch !’ 

“Hush! Nonsense! Give me the dipper and 
go dowa stairs.. The ‘death-watch,’ as you call 
it, is nothing but a little beetle.” 

“Beetle, indecd! Well, I may be a poor, igno- 
rant crater, bnt thank goodness, I aint a unbe- 
lieving heretic.” 

So saying, she shut the door, bat opencd it 
again to whisper, “Where shall you bury him? 
here, or shall you send him home?” 

“T sha’n’t bury himanywhere at present,” said 
I, shutting the door upon her, but fecling a ter- 
rible sinking at my henrt in spite of myself. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding the exposure 
Malvern had undergone, he had no return of 


‘ chills, bat tmproved from that hour. 


In my note-book I made the following memo- 
randum: “For chills and fever, Ict the patient 


| alternate mereury aud quinine, and stand at the 


open window in his nightzown.”” 

One day, some weeks after my nephew had 1 re- 
covered his health, as I was out walking, my at- 
tention was attracted by a crowd gathered about 
the new liberty pole, 


“What are they doing?” I asked of the man 
nearest me. 


“Don’t you see? Little Eddie Starr has climbed 


| half way up the pole, and is too much fright- 


ened to come down a;ain.” 

“Why do they not go up and get him?” 

“Because some rascal amused himself by saw- 
ing it nearly across, last night, so that it won’t 
bear the weight of n man. There, don’t you see 
it swaying in the wind?” 

I did see it, and I saw by the anxious looks on 
the faces of the crowd, that they feared the 
worst. The boy’s father stood at the foot of the 
pole, pale as death, with hands upraised, trying 
to encourage his son to descend. 

ince t, papa. O, ’m diazy, papa,” cried the 

y 

“We might throw up a platform, ? was sug- 
gested. 

“A platform, and that boy, four years old, 
hanging, sick and faint, in mid uir! All felt 
the hopelessness of the plan. 

“Say, won’t it bear another boy’s weight?” 
asked a clear, ringing voice, and I saw Malvern 
step up to Eddie’s father. 

“Tt might,” was the answer, hesitatingly 


given, 


. “Here goes, then,” said Malvern, stripping off 
his jacket and gliding up the pole with the light- 
neys and agility.of a squirrel. We could hear 
she. grating of the. timher, aud Malvern mast 
have heard it,.tea, but:he pressed.on, calling out, 
in an encouraging tone,— 

“Hold on, Eadie, a second longer. 

“Now take my hand. Put your foot on that 
spike,” ae sail, mext. “Steady ;.don’t be afraid.” 

So-the two deseanded, the pole swaying and 
trembling more and more, till they came low 
enough to be reached by a man standing oh a 
-pile ef rubbish, when they. were lifted to.che 
ground amid the hurrahs of the hitherto breath 
less and sijent crowd. 

“Thut’s the stuff heroes are made of. . Sosaid 
avoice at my. elbow, I turned and saw. the Rox. 
Mr. Burnet. 

And now a new character appeared on the 
stage; it was MeSweeny. Clad in an undress 
wiform, consisting of a eack and skirt, her car- 
roty hnir flying in the breeze, aud her arms ex- 
tended; she came tushing thromch the crowd, and 
falling on Malvern’s neck, naarly. smothered him 
with kisses and embraces. - 

“QO my darling, my brave b'y!”’ she criod,. 
“come home wil his own McSweeny. Did he 
alinny up the’eld pole? Bad luck toit The 
saints love and bless him!” 

Stranze to say, this extraordinary: 6 scene was 
productive of tears, instead. of smiles, among 
‘tke spectators. For mysclf, I was.at a loss t¢ 
account for this sudden change iu the sentiments 


/ 06¢8cSwecny toward.sny mephew, sad afterward 


told her so. 

“An’ sure I never knowed how I loved him,” 
said she, “till I thought be was going to be kilt, 
and I should never see him more.” 


And the heart of the mistress answered to that! " 


of the maid. 
——or—_____ a 
For the Companion. 
THH BLUE SiLEK DEESS. - 

“Ah, Mollie Morgan, you are just the girl £ 
wanted to see! Did you know that Ilelen Dun- 
can was going to have a party?” and Nelly, 
Raymond’s bright eyes were a match for the ea- 
ger tones of her voice. 

“Yes. V’ve just got my invitation, but I 
thought the sociables were over for this sear 
son.” 

“So they are, but this is to be a great deal bet- 
ter than a sociable. Thursday, you know,. is 
Helen’s birthday, and there will he flowers, and 
music, aud every thing splendid. Why, what’s 
the matter?’ You don’t seem a bit pleased.” 

“T cun’t go, that’s all,” said Mollie. 

“Can’t go? And why riot, I should like to’ 
know ?¥ 

“You don’t suppose I am going to wear my 
Dive silk again? I don’t know how many times 
it has appeared at the sociables. I haven’t ane 
other dress that will do, and my allowance is all 
spent! So how can I go?” 

“Nonsense, I never keep to my allowanee. 
Your father will give you a new dress, of course, 
if you ask him.” 

“But a silk costs so much,” said Mollie,-who 
felt ashamed to tell her father that the liberal al- 
lowanoe be made her was so qoon frittered away, 
for so she felt sare he would consider her numer- 
ous, outlays in trinkets, perfumery and confec- 
tionary. 

“Well, then,” said Nelly, “get a muslin over 
dress for your blue silk; it won’t cost much and 
will look lovely. You must go, somebew.”” 

Mollie sighed, and didn’t know which alterna- 
tive to choose. It was hard to lose the party, 
and almost as hard to ask for the money. 

But the next morning, after breakfast, when 
her aunt had left the reom—for poor Mollie was 
motherless, and Aunt Margaret, though good 
and kind, did not fill a mother’s place—she went 
to her father and laid her hand on hi’ shoulder. 

Mr. Morgan looked up from his paper. ‘“Well, 





Mollie dear, what is it?” 
The-color rushed to Mollie’s face as ahe said, 
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“O, papa, I am afraid you will think | me very 
extravagant, but I am invited to Wclen Duncan’s 
party, and [ do necd anew dress.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Morgan, inquiringly, while 
a smile lurked in tho corners of his mouth. 

Mollie smiled too, a very persuasive smile. 

“So I must furnish the wherewithal. Is that 
it, Mollic? Will that do?” and he handed her 
twenty-five dollars. 

“O, thank you, papa. Now [shall be dressed 
as well as any one,” and giving him a kiss, she 
ran off, and Mr. Morgan returned to his paper. 

The first thing Mollie did was to write a note 

accepting her invitation, then she put on her 
walking dress, and fecling very rich, with her 
purse full of bills, she sct out in pursuit of the 
white muslin. 
, “It shall be the very finest that can be had,” 
she said to herself. “Pupa is so generous that I 
can get every thing I need, Ie was so good not 
to scold me for having spent my allowance.” 

Sho was approaching onc of the fashionable 
ary goods stores, when, as if struek by a sud- 
den thought, she turned round, retraced her 
steps 2 little way, then entered a side street, and 
presently stopped at the door of a very small 
but tidy looking house. 

A bright-cyed little girl answered her knock. 

“Ah, Janie, how do you do? Is sister Sarah 
at home?” 

“Yes, Miss Mollic. Come in this way,” and 
Janie led her visitor into a room where her older 
sister sat sewing. 

It was a pleasant little room, for though the 
furniture was very scant and very plain, evc! 
thing was’ kept with the nicest care, and a pic- 
ture or two and some thrifty plants, madcit look 
ehcerful. y 

There were bright faces generally, teo, within, 
but to-~lay Mollio noticed that a cloud seemed to 
hang over them all. 

Sarah rosc to mect “Miss Mollic,” who was 
one of her constant employers. 

“I won’t detain you but a minute, Sarah,” 
said the latter. “Iam going to buy a new dress, 
and thought I would ask you hew many yards 
to get, and see if youcan make it for me to-mor- 
row. I want it for the party at Mrs. Duncan’s, 
Thursday evening.” 

The matter was duly discussed, and Mollic was 
just leaving, when she again noticed that Sarah 
looked unusually depressed, and she said,— 

“Ig any thing the matter, Sarah? You look 
troubled.” 

At this Sarah’s eyes filled with tears, and Mol- 
lie, surprised, begged her to tell her every thing. 

“O, Miss Mollie, I did not mean to say any 
thing about it, but I have been almost sick for 
two or three days, for I have lost twenty dollars, 
and 1t is very hard for me.” 

Mollie sat down again, and made Sarah tell 
her the whole story; how she had gone out to 
pay her rent, and on putting her hand in her 
pocket for her purse, it was gone; how she had 
searched over and over again, turned her pocket 
inside out, but it was not there. 

“Some villain must have robbed you,” said 
Mollie, indignantly. 

“It was such a shock to me,” said poor Sarah, 
“Thave not got over it yet, and it will take so 
many days to make it up, and that, too, when I 
need every dollar that I can earn.” 

“I am going to carn somcthing for sister,” said 
Janie, proudly. “Mrs. Jones, next door, prom- 
ised me twenty-five cents a week, if I would 
wheel her baby in its carriage up and down the 
sidewalk, and perhaps I can do something else, 
too.” 

Sarah and Mollie both smiled at the eager lit- 
tle girl. 

“I do wish I could help you,” said Mollie. “If 
I could only afford to make up the money; it 
does seem very hard. Twenty dollars is a good 
deal for nny one to lose.” 

“O, Miss Mollie, I did not mean —— I would 
not have you vive me any thing; but it is nice to 
have one as sympathizing as you to tell one’s 
troubles to. It hus done ine good already, to see 
you.’ 

“Well, Sarah, if I haven’t the money, I have, 
at least, some clothes that will do for you and 
the childrea, if you will accept them.: You can 
look them over when you come to-morrow.” 
And, deprecating any thanks, Mollie took her 
departure. 

All the way to the store her thoughts were 
filled, not with visions of silk and musKn, but 
with poor Sarah’s misfortane. 

“J don’t see how she can bear it. To have 
worked so hard for that money and then have it 
all swept away in a moment. I wender howI 
should fecl to be ebliged to take care of myself 
and two little sisters, and only my needle to de- 
pend upon. And Sarah is so good, she never 
complains. I wish I could help her.” 

“4 wish I could help her,” was ringimg in Mol- 
lie’s cars, as she entered the store, 





The. clerk at the muslin counter thoucht it 
worth while to be very civil to the pretty girl 
who asked to sec his finest goods, and picce after 
picee was unfolded for Melliv’s inspection. Cer- 
tainly one would have thought no fault could be 
feund with the beautiful Swiss, the sheer organ- 
dio and the finest of lawns; but Mollie was not 
satisfied. 

After mnch hesitation and deliberation, she 
finally decided that nonc of them would sult. 

The clerk turned away, muttcring something 
about people not caring how much trouble they 
gave, and Mollic went home empty handed. 

It was the night of the party at [clen Dun- 
can’s, A number of youn, girls were arran;s- 
ing their finery and chattering in the drossing- 
room. Mollic was among them. 

“Come, Kate,’’ she said to one of her friends, 
as the inspiring strains of music reached their 
ears. “I can’t resist that music any longer; let 
us go down; ’ and the two girls left the room. 

Another, who was standing before 4 mirror, 
putting the last touches to her toilet, with a 
glance over her shoulder, to be sure that they 
were out of hearing, exclaimed,— 

“Well, I should not have thouzht that Moliic 
Morgan would have appeared again in that blue 
silk. Why, one would think slo was as poor as 

y. She has worn it more than a doecn 
and she glanced complacently at her 
own new tarlatan, made expressly for the occa- 
sion. 

“1 know it,” chimed in: two or three voiccs, 
“but Mollie is queer about some thins. She 
didn’t secm to care a bit.” 

“There is onc thing,” said Nelly Raymond; 
“she will never get @ more becoming dress. She 
looks lovely in it.’”” 

“Perhaps that’s the reason she wears it 50 
much,” said the first speaker; ‘but, for my part, 
I never want to be known by my dresses.” 

In the mean time, Mollig, quite unconscious of 
this discussion about herself, had joined the 
company in the drawing-room. Equally uncon- 
scious was she ef the numerous compliments 
which she reccived that evening. 

More than one person said they had never 
seen Mollie Morgan look so pretty, and all no- 
ticed how thoroughly she scemed to enjoy the 
whole evening. One old gentleman who had 
come to logk on at thegayety of the young folky, 
asked Mrs. Duncan, who that young girl was 
with such bright eyes and such a swect expres- 
sion. 

“Why, that is Moilic Morgan,” she replied, — 
“one of our merriest girls.” 

But there was a something in Mollie’s express- 
sion that night deeper tham her usual light- 
hearted gayety. No one knew the secret of it. 
Not her father, who thought, if he thought at all, 
that the blue silk was the result of the twenty- 
five dollars; nor Aunt Margaret, who did not 
suspect that there had been any idea of a new 
dress; nor Nelly Raymond, who wondered if Mr. 
Morgan could have refused Mollie the money. 
Only Sarah Collins, busily sewing that same 
evenin in her poor little room, could have ex- 
plained it. Her two little sisters had gone to 
bed lony before, and as they knelt by her side to 
say their evening prayers, they had prayed God 
to bless thcir dear Miss Mollie, who had been so 
good to them; and now as Sarah’ thoughts were 
dwelling on her who had proven 80 truce a friend 
in their distress, she, too, exclaimed, from the 
depths-of her heart, ““M:ay God bless her!’ 
———_+o—____ 


HOW HE LOST HIS HAT. 

The useful moral, ‘Look out where you throw 
lit matches,” comes in at the rizht place in the 
following tale from the Lewiston Journal about 
@ young man’s new hat: 

“Saturday week a young friend of our ac- 
quaintance—a good, church-oing lad—bought 
a new hat for Sunday wear. Sunday he woreit, 
and, of course, was measurably satisfied with 
himself. Sunday evening he returned home, 
laid his hat on the sitting-room centre-table and 
went to bed. 

“Monday morning his father awoke as usual, 
arose and went to the kitchen for a match, light- 
ing the lamp which had been left on this centre- 
table. Probably, after he lighted the lamp, he 
let drop into the hat the charred wood of the 
match. Without further thought he went about 
his morning’s work. 

“Some time after breakfast the young man’s 
mother thought she smelled smoke. She went 
to the kitchen, thinking the chimney was out of 
order. She couldn’t find whence the smoke 
came. Soon after, the smoke continuing, she 
went to the sitting-room, which was full of 
smoke, although two windows were raised. 
Quite'a thorough search from chimney to ceiling 
failed to discover the source of the difficulty. 

“Very soon she passed the centre-table, and 








Seabpiad over to raise another window, her cycs 
met—what?—the charred remains of that new 
hat! There it was in ruins, smoking. Onc er 
two pampliets and a part of the table-cover were 
in: olved, but that was all. 

“The fire had partially extinzuished itsclf ? 
The father of the family positively affirms that 
he lighted the lamp in the kitelicn, but it is more 
likely he is mistaken, and that the coal from his 
match must have accidentally dropped in the 
hat. It was a narrow escape from house-burn- 
iny, and our youn; fricnd, in view of this fact, 
is lad it’s no worse,—much as he necded a Sun- 
day hat.” 

pies) aes 
For the Companion. 


HOW CARLO BLAKE KEPT sUN- 
DAY. 

Aunt Mary Blake was a very tidy housckeep- 
er. Nothin could exceed the smoothness of her 
carpet and the gloss of her stoves when her 
morning work was over, or the temptin;: clean- 
liness of her table when sct for breakfast, din- 
ner or supper. As for her pantry, and dairy, 
and closets—thoxe hidden sins of so many showy 
houses—they seemed under her skilful: care to 
be dirt and vermin proof. 

Now Aunt Mary had no children—execept— 
weil, there was a boy lived with her whose name 
was Frank. She always called him a “boy,” 
though he had grown to bea little taller than 
she was, and wore number seven boots, and 
tuked «rum, ard could whistle, and ride horse- 
back, and swim. 

Frank was a member of tlie family, and I sup- 
pose if [ call htm a foster son, I shall get it 
about rizht. He was all the child Uncle Philip 
and Aunt Mary had. 

But what of Carlo Blake? Was he a member 
of the family? Well, ycs, lam oblized te say 
that he was. And Linust say further that he 
was not the sort of amimul you are thinking of. 
Ile went on all fours and wagved his tail. So 
he would hardly pass for a boy, He wus a dog, 
and a handsome dog,—an English coach-dog of 
full blood, mottled all over with pretty black 
spots. 

He belonged to Frank, but had Uncle Philip’s 
name engraved on his collar, to show that he 
had a right to live in the town, being a good 
dog cittzen, and paying his taxes. 

Carlo was as knowing as he was handsome, 
and Frank and Aunt Mary between them taught 
him to bez, and shake hands, and tnrn somer- 
sets, and pull off mittens, and watch property, 
and dance, and speak “polite,” and even to 
laugh—so that you see he bade fair, with such 
a beginning, to become a very accomplished 
dog. 

Oue thing, however, he was net allowed to 
learn, which he wished to learn very much, and 
that was to go to meeting. Ie often asked it as 
a favor, and wondered why he alone should be 
denied, when all the rest of the family went; but 
Aunt Mary invariably sct her face against it. 

He broke out of his confinement several times 
and followed the carriage, and had to be taken 
back in diszrace. But all efforts and remon- 
strances failed to make him see the moral obli- 
gation of the command, “Thou shalt not go to 
church.” But Aunt Mary was firm. Whatever 
else was nezlected in his cdueation, she would 
teach him to know his place, and his place she 
continued to tell him, very plainly, was not in 
the meeting-house, ‘ 

One Sunday, when Carlo was not quite a year 
old, she prepared herself for church, and when 
it was time to 20, locked the dog in her dining- 
room. When the family drove off, Carlo watched 
them throush the window till the carriaze was 
out of sight, and then turned away feeling as 
wretched as if he had lost his last friend. 

He looked out of all the other windows, but 
could see no one. How still it was! and O how 
me! He trotted a turn or two round the 
room, and looked out of the windows 

It was stiller and lonesomer than ever. 





again. 
Even the sound of his own whine made him lone- 


some. He came to the conclusion that he, Carlo 
Blake, was the most ill-used puppy in the world. 

The thought of his wronys worked him up 80, 
that he fairly got on a rampage at last. He 
must ret out, nnd he would get out; and as the 
most promisinz point to attempt this was where 
he could sce out, he set to work on the windows. 

If the lights had been large fifty dollar ones, 
instead of the smull, old-fashioned squares they 
were, set in stout, thick sashes, I verily believe 
the desperate little jumper would have gone 
through one of them, without stopping 10 mind 
the cuts. As it was, he could only paw, and 
scratch, and climb, and you muy be sure he did 
his best at that. 

One window nfter another he tried, executing 
prodigious exploits at each, until he had tried 
‘them all, and left the prints of his feet,on™the 


= 


‘very tops of the cascments, to show the folks that 
he knew at Icast one trick more t&an they had 
over thught him. . 

By the time he bod exhausted his efforts here, 
the windows lookecas if thty certainly belon:red 
to anybody else im the world than tidy Aunt 
Mary Bluke. The pointed sills were soiled, the 
sashes wero serabblcd, nnd the casinzs bore dam- 
aging testimonics of Carlo’s toc nails. Ile hat 
even managed, in some unaccountible way, to 
punch his paw through one of the nice curtains, 
furled high as it was on the roiler, and Ieave a 
round eye in it, like @ big bullct hole. 

Add to these marks sundry capsized flower- 
pots, books, scissors, pimeushions, &c,, seattered 
at odds and ends about the carpet, and the 
proofs were sufficiently abund.nt to the vizor of 
Carle's endeavors, and the stragyle it cost him 
to fail. 

He now turned his attention to the doors. He 
knew how te open doors. Hadn’t he done it 
scores of times? Why hadn’t he thousht of 
it before? First one, then asother be tric, 
leavin: his record with bis toes as hc went along. 
But somchow the doors wouldn’t swing. Evi- 
dently they had been fixed so that they ceulda’t. 
Ha, what is this? As sure as you live, the pan- 
try door flew open, thanks to a weak lateh, or an 
ovorsizht of carcful Aunt Mary,and Master Car- 
lo, gratified at his new enlargemeat, walked isto 
the forbidden sanctum of sweets. 

Ile now discovered that he was hangry—chief- 
ly, I suppose, because he perceived, on lookin: 
and smelling around, that he could afford to be 
hunery as well ns not. 

Carlo sniffed the savory air, and forgot all 
nbont being lonceome, in the sense ef bis suddcn 
good luck. He wnsn’t sure, after all, but this 
was better than going te mocting. There wasa 
spice of lawkessness about it that made it ali the 
more charming, fer he knew Aunt Mury had 
never allowed him in there, and had every rva- 
son to belicve shc would hustle him ont in a 
harry if she could see him now. On the whole 
it was quite a good thing to have her go off to 
meeting and lock him up in the dining-room; 
and the merry iden actually made his tail wag. 

There was meat somewhere up high, but he 
liad done climbing enough for the present. He 
would sec what was on the floor. 

Lard ?—yés, he would try some lard. He had 
heard that lard was good for little dogs, when 
they were growing. It would prevent him from 
having a kink in his tail, perbaps, such as Pon- 
to Jones had. Aceordingly, without more ado, 
Carlo thrust his nese into the doughnut kettle, 





and ate away like a pig. 

After a few minutes it occurred to him that he 
would like something a little more highly fla- 
vored. Lard was good, but variety was beticr. 
He licked his chops and considered, studying 
the shelves with his eye all the time. Ah, there 
was some pork! Carlo measured the distance 
to the plate, and, by a well-directed yrab, brought 
down the meat. Capital! When hed he ever 
tasted any thing so rich as that? Surely, pork 
‘was made on purpose for puppies to eat. 

He soon finished the meat, and felt that he 
had room for something more. Why stiouidn’t 
he, when there was plenty more to eat? He 
would make the moet of his chamee, and get a 
big dinner now, anyway. 

But what-next? The rest of the family rener- 
ally “topped off’ with knicknacks. Why not 
he? There was a nice row of pastry overlicai, 
and he could just sec the edycs of the flaky 
crusts as he looked up. How to get them was 
the question. 

But Carlo was equal to it. A few lively leaps 
at the coveted shelf dislodzed one of the trcas- 
ures, and sent it rolling. and tumbling to the 
floor. For the first time in his life Carlo had 8 
pie all tu himsclf—a real pic! Other dogs might 
go pick their old bones now. He would never 
growl for them. And in the height of enjoy- 
ment, puppy feasted and smacked over his stol- 
en pastry, till he had licked up the Inst crumb. 

Several more pies, quite as delicious as that, 
waited on the shelf’ to be eaten, and Curlo gave 
a wishful look at them that secmed to say 
“Thank you; I don’t care if I do.”, 

But, alas, there is an end to all good things. 
The little fellow didn’t hold but half a peck, at 
the utmost, and it was useless te think uf swal- 
lowing a busbel. He felt like the little boy who 
had stuffed his stomach with pudding, and his 


pockets with padding, and bis apron with pud- , 


ding, and his cup with padding, and then cried 
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for another place to put pudding. Carlo had no ; 


pockets, nor apron, nor cap to put pie in, so be 
had to give it up. 

He walked out of the pantry, lapping his lips 
soberly enough, and beginning to think he had 
kept Sanday rather too much. -Lard, and pork, 





and pie altogether and all at once, was possibly 
overdoing it. At any. rate, his Sunday dinner 
would set better if he had something to wash it 
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down, and he made his way towards the water 
pail. 


. To reach the water required some engineering, 
for the pall stood high enough to be out of his 
way, and he was not s0 spry as usttal now that 
he had gormandized himself ‘‘even full.” 

He made the attempt, however. And a woful- 
ly unlucky oue it was, for he pulled the pail over 
with his paws, and soused himself with water 
from head to tail. 

Poor puppy! He was in an evil case now, cer- 
tainly. It was all in vain to whine and shake 
his spotted coat. That brought him no comfort. 
He wislied he had been 4 spaniel instcad of onc 
of tho Enlish coach breed, for then he wouldu’t 
have minded the wet. 

Finally ho meped to Aunt Mary’s clean cush- 
joacd arm-chair, and, climbing into it, curl-d 
himself down there shivering,—a badly demor- 
alized doz. 

Just then the sound of wheels was heard nt 
the gite. The dvor opened and Aunt Mary came 
in, And such aroom asshesaw! Carlo spranz 
out of the chair, but he left the mischief all he- 
hind him—the “‘tidy’”’ bedrnggied and the cush- 
fon sorkert. 

“You dirty dog!” And there Aunt Mary was 
right. A celebrated professor has happily de- 
fincd dirt to bo “matter in the wrong pluce;”” and 
that was just what Cirlo was. He was dirty, 
and he was in the wrong place. Aunt Mary 
kuew more than many people about propricty 
and ood order, but she was obli red to own that 
sho had mate a mistake this time; and as she 
stood surveying the sorry condition of her floor, 
and windows, and pantry, and cushion, where 
Carlo had been keeping Sunday in his own fash- 
fon, she declared she would as roon think of 
turning her vinegar into her milk-pans, or her 
matches into her stove-pipe, or har pig into her 
potato-pateb, as of ever again locking up her 
doy in her dinins-roain. Waren. 

——__+o—_—_ 
For the Compamon. 


A SCRIMMAGE WITH A BEAR. 

It was in February. We were getting up our 
“winter's wood.” 

In the remote towns of Maine, where the peo- 
ple have-huge fire-places in their houscs, and 
burn wood instead of coal, the “getting up” of 
tao year’s wood, makes quite an important part 
of the winter’s work. You woukl think so, were 
yon to pass ono of the farm-heuses about the 
firstof March, and sco the piles of “cight foot” 
logs and “‘timbs’’ before the door. Sometimes 
the house can scarcely be secn behind the wood- 
pile! 

The farmers boys have something to do to cut 
all this wood, so thas it can be used in the house. 
Throogh March and April you can hear their 
axes going in every little ncighborhood, from 
morning till night. 

Sometimes there is quite an earnest rivalry 
among them to see who will get his wood worked 
up first. Frequently they “change works,” as 
they call it, for the sake of each other's compa- 
ny, and make ‘“‘bees.”? You have heard of “ap- 
ple bees.” These boys have woed-cutting boes. 

Isis a merry sight to see one of these gather- 
ings—eomposcd of a dosen or twenty boys work- 
ing away at one ef those great wood-piles, on a 
fine Mareh day. What a clatter and chip-chop 
their axes make! Some are ehopping tle great 
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help him the next. Father was willing enongh | we heard the sled creaking, and Hooking 1} up, saw 1 him to the sled and then 1en took him to the house. 
for dud was famous for being “smart with an} the team coming, with father and Will. 


axe.” 


“What are you doing, bers?” said father. 


After dinner, we yoked up the team and start-| ‘‘Can’t you get the tree down?” 


ed for the wood-lot. There were four of us,—fa- 


“Yes; but there’s a bear, or something, inside 


ther, my older brother Will, with Jud and I. fofit,” said Jud. 


One load hed already been cut; and after rolling 
iton the sled, father and Will prepared to go 
with it to the house, leaving Jud and I to chop 
while they were gone. 

“You may ‘take down’ that birch while we’re 


“Nonsense! Cut it off.” 

“But he'll rush out! He tried to once.” 

“Did you sec him?” 

“Yes—partly.” 

“O! cut away! cut away, you little scare- 


up with the lead, boys,” said father, “that great, | crews! It’s nothing but a squirrel, or a ’coon, 


gnarly one. 
time we get back. Fell it across the old log- 
fence there, to keep it out of the snow.” 

It would take them an hour or an hour and a 
half, to go to the house und come back. 

“It’s a pity if we can’t get it down long before 
they come back,” said Jud, slashing off the 
curled bark. 

It was a pretty larze tree, though, full three 
feet through at the burt. But on gving round to 
the farthef side of it, we saw there was a great 
hole in it, large cnough to cr.ep into, but par- 
tially blocked up with snow. Wo found that 
this hole opened into a cavity that »pparently 
went a long distance up the trunk. Certainly it 
was n holtow tree, for.our first strokes with the 
axc indicated it Here and there, on the trunk, 
great gnarls and wood-warts bulged out. But 
if it was hollow it would be the less work to fell 
it; and thinking we had an easy joh, we trod 
down the snow and struck into it, in such a way 
as to mike the hole count in our scarf. 

Two minutes chopping, and my axe went 
throuzh into the cavity within. Jud had cut 
into it a moment ahcad of me. 

“It’s nothin but an old shell,” said he. 
8 wonder it hasn’t blown down lonz ago!” 

But it still stood firm at the corncr of the 
scarf. 

“Cut away!” cried Jud; and we were azain 
plying our axes, when a deep grow] startled us! 
“What's that?” exclaimed Jud, lookin: hastily 
around, @Didn’t you hear something?” 

“Yes; something growled.” 

“That’s what f thought.” 

There was nothing in sight. After a careful 
look around, not omitting a glance to the tree- 
tops to sco if any prowling wild-cat was lurk- 
ing up there, we concluded our cars must have 
deevived us, 

“S:range!”” muttered Jud. 
off with that corner. 
get the tree down.” 

But before we had struck a dozen blows, there 
came another growl, louder and seemingly near- 
er than before. 





“It's 


“But hurry up and 


They'll be back before we | 





“Hear that?” cried Jud. 
sound to you?” 

“Behind me.” 

“So I thought. It’s close to the tree, too. 
Strange we can’t see him!” 

Strange, indeed! Axcin hand we walked cau- 
tiously a few steps from the tree, changing our 
position so that we could look behind every low 
hemlock or stump that mi;ht conceal the growl- 
er. Not a trace ora track of any thing larger 
than a rabbit was to be scen. 

Completcly puzzled, we went back to the tree 
again, when, with our very first strokes, we 
heard the same harsh growl, but now accompa- 
nied by o great scratching and clawing, appar- 
ently over our heads. 


“Where did that 





logs, makiag the white chips fly brishly in all 
directions, There two boys are cutting limbs 
over a chopping-biock, one whipping them off at 
a single blow as the other rans them along. 

What is in that basket np there on that pile 
of split wood? Red-cheeked “Baldwins,” a whole 
bushel of them, from which the boys help them- 
selves as they like. 

But here comes a roguish-looking lass, from 
the low porch door. Her cheeks are as rosy as 
those of the apples, and she is bringing a great 
Pewter pitchcy fall of something, teether with 
some well battered tamblers of the same metal. 
The boys glance knowingly from her to the 
pitcher. Cider? Yos, I'm afraid it is; for she 
is telling them they must not drink much, 50 as 
to love it and become drunkards. 

But these hage wood-piles mast first bobrought 
out of the woods. That is usually done in Jan- 
uary and Febraary. The snow ther lies upon 
the ground from three to four fect in depth. 

Our wood-lot was on a ridge, about half a mile 
from the house. We had to break a road into 
itwith oxen. When this is done, all the wild, 
Vicious steers on the farm are hitched into the 
team, to take the ‘‘kinks” out of them; for they 
cannot run away very well in snow four feet 


We had broker our road and hed hauled some 
halfdosea loads # the hwase, when one after- 
noon Jud Robbins, a toy neighbor of mine, came 
over to “change Works” with mc} that is, he 
Was to'wrk for me that afternoon and I was to 


“Somethinyz’s up in the tree!’ shouted Jud; 
““nside of the tree!” 

Just then a shower of punk and rotten wood 
came rattling down, flying out at the hole and 
about our scarf. The creature, whatever it 
might be, was coming down with n great scrap- 
ing and growling. The blows of the axe, at the’ 
butt of the tree, had thoroughly roused and 
maddened it. 

“For pity sake don’t let him get ont here!’ 
cried Jud. ‘Stand at the hole with ydhr axe. 
We mustn’t Ict him get out. He’ll have us by 
the throat, if we do. What can it be?” 

With axcs raiscd, we stood ready to cut at 
him the moment lhe showed his head. 

“Here he comes!” exclaimed Jud. 

A black paw slid down into the scarf, then a 
great black muzzle and head glared out at the 
hole. 

“Knock him!” 

We both strack, hitting him, partially, as he 
drew back. 

“Pay on! Cut into the hole!” screamod Jud, 
striking at the paw, through the scarf. 

And we did “pay on,” with such vigor and 
noise that the beust beat a husty retreat up the 
treo again. 

Several blood-drops dripped out upon the white 
écarf; and we could hear a great snarling and 
grumbling in the hollow. 

“We've marked him,” satd Jnd. 
ready for him; he may try it again.” 


“But be 


See if you can have it down by the} possibly. Cnt away! I’ll look out for him.” 


Sc we cut off the corncr; and with a great 
rearing crack, the tree fell over upon tho log 
fence. 

“Now where's your bear?’ demanded Will. 

Nothing had stirred in the tree. 


, epee him, I guess, when the trec fell,” said 
ad. 


“Yer! No donbt!” laughed Will. 

“May he a ’coon’s in there, possibly,” said fa- 
ther. ‘‘Gct np on the trunk, Kit, you and Jud- 
dy. Now walk along toward the top and strike 
on it with your axes. We will stand hero and 
knock him over—if he comes out.”” 

“Tf he comes out,” repeated Will. 

“Well, you had better look out for him, both 
of you,” said Jud. 

“Yes, yes; we'll look out,” langhed Will. 

We made our way slowly out toward the limbs, 
pounding as wo went. All at once there was a 
great scrabbling and scratchin under us. 

“Look out, there!’ cried Jud; for they were 
standing carelessly before the hole at the butt. 

The next moment, ont leaped n great, black 
fellow, in their very faces, and knocked tho old 
gentleman sprawling intothe snow! Will struck 





atit with his axe, but missed; and away went 
the animal, bounding heavily through the deep 
snow. 

“After him, boys!” shouted father, struggling 
to his feet; and we all gave chase. 

It must have been a ludicrous sight! The 
snow was so decp we could but just waddle; 
and at every leap, the bear went down almost 
over his back. On we went, all four of us, now 
floundering in the snow, now jumping from lo; 
to log and from stump to stump, with bruin 
wallowing on some three or four rods ahead. 

After wading some thirty or forty rods, the 
bear suddenly faced about with an ugly growl, 
then clapping his black paws around a big hem- 
lock, he shinned up out of sight, among the dense 
green boughs. 

“Down with the tree!” shouted father, and he 
and Will soon cut it half off. 

“Now, boys,” turning to Jud and I, “you fin- 
ish cutting this, while we stand ready for him 
when it falls.” 

It was a leaning tree. A few more strokes, 
and it began to crack, and then swung, rustling 
through the air, toward the earth. We heard the 
bear growl; and as the tree went over, saw him 
spring out from a great limb near the top. 

There was another hemlock standing near. 
Perhaps he meant to jump into that. But the 
momentum of the falling tree was so great, that 
he was flung headlong into the hemlock and 
struck with a tremendous force ngainst the 
trunk, and then fell stunned into the snow. Be- 
fore he could recover himsclf, a knock on the 
head from Wiil’s axe, did his job. Bruin was 
dead. 

“How do you like that for a raccoon ia asked 
Jud, winking to me. 

“Rather bigger than we wero looking for,” 
said father. “Why didn't you say it was a bear, 
if you had seen him?” 

“We did, and you wouldn’t believe it.” 

“Well, well, he’s dead, now. Gave me quite a 
bump, though!” 

“How came he to be up in that old birch?” 
said I. 

*O, bears spend weoks in that way; in the wia- 
tor time, either in dens or in holldw frees. He 
was op there taking his winter's nap.” 





He was rather lean, as bears always are in the 
winter season; but he weighed two hundred and 
seven pounds, and if fut, would have weighed 
three hundred. 

We received four dollars “bounty” for killing 
him, By that I mean that the State gives every 
body, who can prove that he hs killed a bear 
four dollars, C. A. STEPHENS. 

———_o- 
For the Companion. 
HABITS IN CHURCH. 
_ By Bev. E, E, Eale, 

Perhaps I can fill a gup, if I say something to 
young pcoplo nbout their habits ia church go 
, and in spending the hour of the church sex 
vice, 

When I was a boy we went to school on week- 
days for four hours in the moruing and three in 
the afternoon. We went to church on Sunday 
at about half past ten, and church “let out” at 
twelve, Wo went azain in the afternoon, and 
the service was a little shorter. I knew and know 
precisely how much shortcr, for I-sat in sight of 
the clock, and bestowed a great deal too much 
attention on it. But I do not propose to tell you 
that. 

Till I was taught some of the things which I 
now propose to teach you, this hour and n half 
in church seemed to me to correspond precisely 
to the four hours in school,—I mean it seemed. 
just as long. The hour and twenty minutes of 
the afternoon scemel to me to correspond pre- 
ciscly with the three hours of afternvon school. 
After I learned some of these things, church go- 
ing seemed to me very natural and simple, and 
the time I spout there was very short and very 
pleasant to me. 

I shoukl say, then, that there are a great 
many rensonably good boys and girls, reason- 
ably thoughtful, also, who find the confinement 
of a pew oppresssive, merely because they do 
not know the best way te get the advantage of a 
service, which is really of profit to children as 
itis to grown pcople,—and which never has its 
full value, as it docs when children and grown 
people join together in it. 

Now to any young people who are reading 
this paper, and are thinking about their own 
habits in church, I should say very much what 
T should aboutswimming, or drawing, or garden- 
ing; that, ifthe thin to be done is worth doing at 
all, you want to doit with your very best power. 
You want to ive yourself up to it, and get the 
very utmost from it, 

You go to church, I will suppose, twico a day 
on Sunday. Is it not clearly best, then, to carry 
out to tho very best, the purpose with which you 
are there. You arc there to worship God. Stcad- 
ily and simply determine that you will worship 
Him, and you will not let such trifics distract 
you as often do distract people from this purpose. 

What if the door does creak? what if a dog 
docs bark near by ? what if the horses outside do 
neigh or stamp? You do not mcan to confess, 
that you, a child of God, are going to submit to 
dogs, or horses, or creaking doors! 

If you will give yourself to the service with all 
your heart and soul,—with all your might, as a 
boy does to his batting or his catching at base- 
ball; if, when the congregation is at prayer, you 
determine that you will not be hindered in your 
prayer; or, when the time comes for singing, 
that you will not be hindered from joining in 
the singin, with voice or with heart,—why, you 
can do so. I never heard of a good ficider in 
basc-ball missing a fly because a dog barked, or 
a horse neighed, on the outside of the ball- 
ground. 

If I kept a high school, I would call together 
the school once a month, to train all hands in 
the habits requisite for listeners in public assem- 
blies. They should be tau;ht that just as row- 
ers in a boat-race row and do nothin; clse,—as 
soldiers nt dress parades present arms, shoulder 
arms and the rest, and do nothing clsc, no mat- 
ter what happens, during that half hour,—that 
so, when people meet to listen to an address or 
te a concert they should listen, and do nothing 
else. 

It is perfectly easy for people to get control 
and keep control of this habit of attention. Iff 
had the exercise I speak of, in a high school, 
the scholars should be brought together, as I 
say, and carried through a series of discipline in 
presence of mind. 

Books, resembling hymn books in weight and 
size, should be dropped from gallerics behind 
them, till they were perfectly firm, under. such 
scattering fire, and did not look round; squeak- 
ing dolls, of the size of lurge children, should bo 
led squeaking down the passages of tho school- 
room, and other strane objects, should: be in- 
troduced, until the scholars were all provf, and 
did not turn towards them ontt. Every onc of 





Presently the growling stopycl; and just then] Twisting a withe around his neck, we dragged | those scholars would thank me afterwards. 
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Think of it. You give a dollar, that you may 
hear one of Thomas’ concerts. How little of 
your moncy’s worth you get, if, twenty times, 
as the concert gocs on, you must turn round to 
see if it were Mrs, Grundy who sneezed or Mr. 
Bundy; orif it was Mr. Golightly or Mrs. Heavi- 
side, who came in too late at the door. And this 
attention to what is before you: is a matter of 
habit and discipline. You should determine that 
you will only do in church what you go to 
church for, and adhere to your: determination 
until the habit is formed. 

If you find, as a great many boys and girls do, 
that the sermon in church comes in as a stum- 
bling-block in the way of this resolntion, that 
you cannot fix your attention steadily upon it, I 
recommend that you try taking notes of it. I 
have never known this to fail. 

It is not necessary to do this in short hand, 
thouzh that is a very charming accomplishment. 
Any one of you can teach himself how to write 
short hand, and there is no better practice than 





you can make for yourself at church in taking | 


notes of sermons. 

But supposiny you cannot write short hand. 
Take a little book with stiff covers, such as you 
can put in your pocket. The reporters nse hooks 
of ruled paper, of the length of a school writing 
book, but only three inches wide, and opening at 
theend. That is a very good shape. Then you 
want a pencil or two cut sharp before you go to 
church. You will learn more easily what you 
want to write than I can teach you. You can- 
not write the whole, even of the shortest sen- 
tence, without losing part of the next. But you 
can write the leading ideas, perhaps the leading 
words. 

When you go home you will find you have 
a “skeleton,” as it is called, of the whole ser- 
mon. And,if you want to profit by the exer- 
cise, you may very well spend an hour of the af- 
ternoon, in writing ont in neat and finished form 
a sketch of some one division of it. 

But, even if you do nothing with the notes 
after you come home, you will find that they 
have made the sermon very short for you; that 
you have been saved from sleepiness, and that 
you afterwards remember what the preacher 
said, with unnsual distinctness. You will also 
gradually gain a habit of listening, with a view 
to remembcring; noticing specially the course 
and train of the argument or of the statement of 
any speaker. Ff 

Of course I need not say that in church you 
must be reverend in manner, must not disturb 
others, and must not occupy yourself intention- 
ally with other people’s dress or demeanor. If 
you really meant or wanted to do these things, 
you would not be reading this paper. 

But it may be worth while to say that even 
children may remember to advantage that they 
form a very important part of the congregation. 
If, therefureythe custom of worship, where you 
are, arran:res for responses to be read by the peo- 
ple, you, who are among the people, are to re- 
spond. If it provides for congregational sing- 
ing, and you can sing the tane, you are to sing. 
It is certain that it requires the people all to be 
in their places when the service bezins. That 
you can do as well as the oldest of them. 

When the service is ended, do not hurry away. 
Do not enter into a wild and useless competition 
with the other boys, as to which shall leap off 
the front steps the soonest, upon the grass of 
the church-yard. You can arrange much better 
races elsewhere. 3 

‘When the benediction is-over, Wait a minute 
in your seat; do not look for your hat and gloves 
till it is over, and then quietly and without jost- 
ling leave the church, as you might pass from 
one room of your father’s honse into another, 
when a large number of his friends were at 2 
great party. That is precisely the condition of 
things in which you are all together. 

Observe, dear children, I am speaking only of 
habits of outside behavior at church. I inten- 
tionally turn aside from speaking of the com- 
mnnion with God, to which the church will help 
yon, and the help from your Saviour which the 
church will make real. These are very great 
Dlessings—as I hope you will all come to know. 
Do not run the risk of losing them by neglect- 
ing the little habits of concentrated thought and 
of devout and simple behavior which may make 
the hour in church one of the shortest and hap- 
piest hours of the week. 

SO 

Draw, Don't Daive.—It is much better to 
overcome an obstinate or angry animal by gen- 
tleness than to subdue him by beating or scold- 
ing. Muman nature is a good deal like brute 
nature, and will yield to coaxing souner than to 
threats. The following #ficident has a moral: 

“A wason was passing, heavily laden with 
slates, The horse stupped, refusing to be ured 
Or cojdled into starting. Of course, I expeeted, 
8S usul, 10 see the driver use Lis whip, or, per- 
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haps, his heavy boots, with an accompaniment 
of shouts and oaths, to remind the animal of his 
neglect of duty. He went to the wagon, and 
commenced fumbling in itsdepths. Now, thought 
I, that poor horse will reccive a most tremendous 
beating; and I waited the issue with bated 
breath. . But instead of the heavy stake which I 
anticipated, he drew out an old wooden bucket, 





the outside covered with meal, the remains of ; 


former lunches, ran along the road for some dis- 
tance before the horse, and set itdown. The an- 
imal, true to his instinets, forgetting his former 
obstinacy and whims, hurried towards the well 
remembered receptacle of former enjoyments, 
and the battle was won by a little quict manage- 
ment, saving pain and trouble for both man and 
beast. Now, thought I,as I went on my way 
rejoicing, here is a lesson for educators, Don’t 
drive, and push, and swear, and scold, but ac- 
complish your object, whether i: be with child or 
‘dumb animal,’ by means of some incentive to 
the performance of duty, which shall recall 
pleasures past, or be an exrnest of juys to come.” 
—Our Dumb Animals. 
——_+e+____ 
HAVE YOU PAID 

For your Companion this year? No? Are you 
uncertain about it? Ask the figures ayainst 
your name, on the marzin of your paper. Their 
reply will be prompt and polite, aud as consid- 
erate as brevity cin possibly make it. 

Tf you have not pnid your subscription, re- 
member that a xood act is never out of season, 
and gratify the Publishers by sending them the 
amount due. The moncy can be sent in a let- 
ter, by mail, to the address of 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








—__+ 
For the Companion, ° 
NO CHANCE TO GROW. 
By Alma. 

Walking with Uncle Samucl, one day, we met 
aman who frowned, turned away, and granted 
rather than said ‘ood-moruing,” in auswer to 
my uncle's kind salutation, 

“If Lwere you, Uncle Samuel, [ wouldn’t speak 
to that man,” said I, hotly. 

“Why not, my dear?” 

y, he’s an awful looking creature, in the 
first place, and scems tu have drank himeclf al- 
most to death.” 

“He has drauk himself almost to death.” 

“Well, he dresses in rags, and ought to be 
ashamed of hiinself to drink so.” 

“Yes, poor fellow!” sighed Uncle Samuel; “I 
pity him.” 

“Besides,” and T was waxing more and more 








‘indignant, “he don’t seem at all grateful for be- 


ing noticed by such folks as we.” 

“Such folks as we,” laughed Uncle Samuel, 
with a comical little chuckle. 

“Well, I guess we are somebody. Isn’t grand- 
pa the minister, and papa the doctor, and aren’t 
you the mayor of the town—and I should like to 
know if we are not somebody ? 

“Sometimes I think we are very pompous no- 
bodies,” replied Uncle Samuel; “very dignitied, 
respectable, titled vagrants. Why, my dear, do 
you suppose iu God’s sight your soul aud mine 
are worth any more than old pauper Ike’s?” 

“Y don’t know any thing about that,’ I re- 
torted, inclined to be sulky. “I only know that 
mamma, or you, or anybody don't want me to 
play with any of the Black Hollow boys, 
because they are worthless, and ragged, and 
dirty.” 

“Not worthless, perhaps, my dear,’’ was the 
gentle reply. ‘God may yet sce fit to pla 
some of them above us in the future. We are 
only fearful that being familiar with them, you 
may insensibly adopt their habits, and manners, 
and profanity. Iam very sorry for these boys, 
and always eudcavor to treat them with polite- 
ness, as you saw I did old Ike. I can excuse a 
#rent deal in that poor old man, 

“In the first place, he was born in the poor- 
house, of miserable parents. His father died a 
drunkard, before his birth, and he was early 
thrown upon his own resources. Unfortunately, 
he was bound out to very cruel people, who laid. 
terrible burdens upon him, and very nearly 
starved him to death. 

“At the age of fourteen, my uncle took pity on 
him, and got him a deceut place in a store. He 
was doing well, then, and bade fair to become a 
usefal man. He went to chareh, joined aly 
um, and developed some genie 
Finally, as tin 
a very charming youug lady, and was to be mar- 
ried on the next ine ary 

“Just at that crisis it was found that the shop- 
till had been systematically robbed.” The wreteb- 
ed youns man who was the real thicf contrived 
to fasten suspicion upon Ike, He sueeceded so 
well that a part of the money wats actually found 













































YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


in Ike’s possession, and he was sent to jail, where 
he suffered, unjustly, for two years. 

“When he came out, confession had been 
made by the real thief, in the midst of his death 
avonies, for he had lived a wild, wicked life, and 
had reason to fear the worst. 

“The young girl to whom Ike had been en- 
gaged was married, and he was crushed and ru- 
ined. 





ince then he has never succeeded. The 
strength was not in him and he fell. Many a 
time a helping hand has been extended to him, 
but he has steadily and pitiably failed to make 
aman. I am exceedingly sorry for him, and 
believe that God’s judgment is more merciful 
than man’s, and that only He can hical the poor, 
wronged, broken spirit. Now you see why I am 
always polite to him. Itis the remnant of the 
shame and sense of dishonor that crushes him, 
and makes him seem forbidding to most people. 
Do you wonder that I treat him as 1 would treat 
& gentleman?” 

Icould not speak, but that little incident has 
moderated the natural hardness of my judgment 
many, and many, and many atime. Often am I 
disposed to ask myself, — 

“Why hath God made us to differ?” 

The good Father, He will right all wrongs. 








———_+o+—__—_ 
FINAL FALL OF THE BONAPARTES. 


It seems to be the general sentiment of Eu- 
rope, that the power of the Bonaparte family is 
now finally destroyed, and that its influence will 
never again be prominent in European politics. 

When the war broke out, last summer, no one 
thought it would lead to the ruin of Napoleon 
If].; and most men supposed one of its effects 
would be to fasten his dynasty upon France for 
many gencrations to come. The idea of his fall 
was something the general mind could not easily 
entertain. Yet it was so near at hand that the 
war had been waed but a bricf month when it 
occurred. It was on the 2nd of Augustghat the 
then Emperor of the French took his son and 
heir under fire at Saarbruck, and on the 2d of 
September he was himself a prisoner to the Prus- 
sians, 

It is seldom that things move so rapidly in 
war,—but this is an age of railways, and steam- 
ships, and electric telegraphs, and every thing 
in keeping with the rapidity that charac- 
terizes them, 

The captive Emperor held himself still to be 
an Emperor, and referred his captor, the King 
of Prussia, to the Regency at Paris, (at the head 
of which was the Empress Eugenie ) when that 
successful sovereizn said something that looked 
like a desire to treat fur peace. Evidently, he 
supposed that a treaty would immediately be 
made by the Regency, and that he would be re- 
stored to his place in Paris, as Emperor of the 
French,—but with France considerably cut down, 

But the Parisians were not inclined to submit 
to a Prussian prisoner, and so they overthrew 
the Regency, and drove the Empress, and all the 
members of the Bonaparte family who were on 
French ground, into exile. They then estab- 
lished a republic. 

The only chance that the ex-Emperor then had 
of a restoration was this: the Germans might 
treat with him, and restore him, should they 
find the conquest of France very difficult to per- 
form. 

Probably they would have done this had not 
Paris surrendered at the close of January last. 
By the terms then arranged between the Ger- 
mans and the Republican leaders of Paris, a Na- 
tional Assembly was to be called. 

The Assembly met in duetime, and its eompo- 
sition showed that the fallen Emperor had voth- 
ing to hope from its action. Had that body 
chosen to restore him, probably the Germans 
would have been pleased; for his restoration 
would have advanced their purpose, and they 
might have been glad to sce it effected by the 
French themselves,—but they (the Germans) 
neither conld nor would take the respousibility 
of restoring him. 

Ou the Ist of Mareh, the National Assembly 
toek action on the subject. By a unanimous 
yote, it was decreed that the Empire over- 
thrown, and that Napoleon HL was the author 
of the misfortunes of France, 

Whether the ex-FEinperor was or was not the 
author of the misfortunes of France, the vote 
of the Asseinbly proclaims no more than is be- 
lieved by most of the people of that country who. 
aro intellizent enough to form a sound opinion 
on public affairs. The ignorant peasantry might 
pronounce differently,—but they know little or 
nothing of the matter, 

The action of the Assembly confirms the 
course of the people ef Paris in overthrowins 
the Bonapartean dynasty, and gives to that over- 
throw a lecal character that previously it lacked. 
s the full of Napoleon LL is assoclatedonly 













































with the complete defeat, the utter disgrace, and 
the thorough degradation of France, no chance 
for a Bonapartcan restoration exists. When the 
first Napoleon fell, the French recollected the 
great things he had done, and that he had been 
twice overborne by armed Europe; and “they 
cherished his memory, and restored his dynasty, 

But Napolcon IIL did little that was great, and 
he was conquered in a month by one European 
nation, not larger than France, He will be re- 
membered ouly as the humiliator of France, and 
over that country his son never will reign. 

——+or —___—_ 
ALEXANDER, OF RUSSIA. 

The reizn of the present Emperor of Russia 
has been gloriously distingatshed by the eman- 
cipation of the serfs. By one stroke of his pen 
(it was surely a golden one) sixty millions were 
liberated, and twenty million families, instead of 
being owned by the land, could themselves be- 
come owners of land. 

The serfs were not, tike the slaves in our coun- 
try, the property of the landholders, but being 
attached to the land and unabtic to leave it or 
engage in any occupation without the Iandhold- 
er’s pormission, it amonntéd to much the same 
thing. One of the richest noblemen in Russia, 
Count Scherameticff, owned the land on which 
four hundred thousand serfs were employed, and 
by the Emperor’s decree he had to give up at 
least one million acres in order to farnish home- 
steads for them. 

The story is told of this nobleman, that on one 
ocension, wishing to precure some oysters fora 
grand dinner in St. Petersburzh, and being una- 
ble to get them in the ordinary way, he madc it 
known that any of his scrfs who would supply 
him with what he wanted, shonid receive his 
freedom. 2 

It so happened that one of his serfs had be 
come a merchant, and thourh he had offered a 
large price for his freedom, had never been able 
to obtain it. By the exercise of great tact and 
energy, he succeeded in getting the oysters, and 
thus’ parchased hi¥ freedom. At the present 
time this merchant is worth six millions of dol- 
A 





Ss. 
The noble character of the Emperor is shown 
by the fact that in this great work of emancipa- 
tion he was carrying out a plain which he formed 
even when a boy of nine yenrs. . 

Sitting, one morning, nt breakfast with the 
lute Emperor and Empress, he was observed to 
be thinking instead of eating. 

“What are your thoughts, my son?’ asked his 
mother. 

After some hesitation, he replied that he was 
thinking how, when he became Emperor, he 
would free all his poor countrymen who were 
slaves. 

His parents were startled by his answer, and 
earnestly questioned him whence he obtained 
this idea, He assared them that he had learned 
itin church and from the Word of God, which 
teaches us to love our neizhboras ourselves. 

The subject was not asain alluded to, but no 
sooner had Alexander succeeded to the throne 
than ho sent for a man of well-known picty and 
tulent, and with his aid devised the vast scheme, 
which has been a source of happiness to so 
many millions, 

It is 2 proof kow greatly this mensure has con- 
duced to the prosperity of the country, that since 
it was effected, over cleven thousand miles of 
railroad have been built, and eight thousand 
miles more are in process of construction. Bet- 
ter still, the liberated serfs have already estab- 
lished over fifteen thousand schools for their 
children, and the numbor is still increasing. 

The Emperor’s noble natare seems to be inher- 
ited by at least onc of his sons, Some time ago 
the ship on which his third sou, Alexis, was 
serving as midshipman, was wrecked on the 
coast of Denmark. The admiral had the tife- 
boats lowered, and ordercd Alcxis to tike charge 
of the first. But this the midshipman refused to 
do, saying that it would not become the son of 
the Empcror to be the first to leave the ship. He 
should remain till the last. Notwithstanding 
the admiral’s threat to pat him in arrest for dis 
obedience, he persisted in his determination, and 
on their reaching the shore the rigid discipline 
was enforced. The Emperor was informed as 
soon a8 possible of the facts, and teleyraphed in 
reply: 

“L approve the act of the admiral in pincing 
the midshipman under arrest for disobedicnee of 
orders, and I bless and kiss my_son for disobey- 
ing them.” 





> ~—---- +o 
WHAT AN OLD NEGRO WOMAN DID. 
The truly good are found fo bg great in noble 
deeds, however humble and povr they he: 
“There was once,” says Dr. Smith, “a colored 
woman who used to sit in onecorner of the gab 
Tery on the Sab) and single out some yours 
man, as he Wat the doof, aud priy for 
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him, till she saw him come forward ‘to jom the 
church. Then she dropped him, and singled out 
another and pray ott for him in like manner, till 
she witnessed a similar result. Then she dropped 
him and took a third, and so on, till at the end 
of twenty years she had seen twenty young men 
join themselves to tho Lord in a tual cove- 
ant; young men with whom she had ho per 
sonal acquaintance whatever. This fact was dis- 
closed to her pastor on her death-hed.”—The 
Ohristian. 
AJAPANESH ENVOY SENT TO THE 
-UNITED STATES. 
¥ An envoy, or diplomatic agent, has been-sent 
by the government of the Empire of Japan—as 
we call it—to the United Statesof America; and 
he has taken up his residence at Washington, 
where he has a “diplomatic family.” 

The name of this gentleman, or his designa- 
tion, is Jugio Arinori Mori. He arrived at Wash- 
ington about the close of February, and we need 
not say that he was well received by our govern- 
ment, , 3 

Soon after his drrival in tho United States, 
Mr. Mori made a visit to the. North. He was in 
Boston in the first week in March, where he vis- 
ited our public institutious, particularly the 
schools, in the condition and conduct.of which 
he showed a great and most intelligent interest, 
he well knowing that it is upon the training of 
the ypung that the welfare of nations now larye- 
ly depends. Mr. Mori is capable of judging of 
the character of American schools, os he has de- 
voted himself to the study of cducational sys- 
tems,—and he has observed and inspected the 
schools of European nations. pom 

The Japanese feel a moro than ordinary intey- 
est in the processes of American school-training, 
taking the term in its broadest sense, because a 
large number of youn persons from their coun- 
try are studying in our schools, or academies, or 
colle zcs. : 

Mr. Mori’s arrival in this country, as the rep- 
resentative near our government of Japan, may 
be said to mark an era in the world’s history, 
and to be a most interesting incident in the prog- 
ress of mankind; for he is the first ever thus ap- 
pointed by thatgovernment. Ministers have been 
appointed by many governments to represent 
them in Japan, but the Japanese government 
has not reciprocated till now; and in sending 
the very figst diplomatic representative to Wash- 
ington, they have evinced a desire to stand well 
with the United States, and have paid our coun- 
try no common compliment. 

One would suppose they would have sent their 
first representative to Leadon, as England is 
very powerful in the East, while we have no 
power there, and are known only in the most or- 
dinary fashion,—as merchants, and, as. we may 
say, miscellaneously. 

But the Japanese not only passed over their 
old acquaintances, the Dutch, but the English 
as well,—the strong in. Europe as well as the 
weak there,—and selected this country as that 
with which they would begin a system of full 
diplomatic intercourse and thorough internation- 
al relations, 

Thus the most Eastern of nations—the Rising 
Sun, as it calls itself,—dccided to favor the most 
Western of nations—for the United States form 
Algarve, or the West, there being nothing be- 
yond their occidental line but the occan and its 
islands, till Japan is met, where the West sinks 
into the East—when it definitely entered upon a 
new phase of existenee, the consequence of the 
breakipg up of the old system of exclusion un- 
der which Japan had so long lived. 

Another significant fact is this: The next 
country to have a Japanese Minister is Russia, 


the newest of al the European ‘powers. ” For | ') 


though Russia is an old cquntry, it. is not yet 
two centurics since she began, what we may 
call, her European career. It is not yet quite a 
century since she bean that partition of Poland, 
the success of which made her of s0 much im- 
portance in Europe. 

Thus Japan begins with the new nations of 
Christendom,—and it is to be noted that the 
United Suutes and Russia are close friends. Al- 
together, the business has a strange face. 

————_+or—___. 
AN OVERWORKED EDITOR. 

Editing a paper is bard work with the best 
conveniences. But in a new country, where a 
Taw settler attempts to play editor, and is obliged 
to be a dozen other things at the snme time, the 
additional business must be rather an ‘up hill one. 
The editor of the Palo Alto Democrat apologizes 
for the lack of original matter in his paper, and, 
in view of the following formidable list of rea- 
suns, ought to be excused : 8 
* We live six miles froin our office, and have to 
ge and come on trorseback, rain or shine. ‘We 
have at home one wife and four-babies—sundry 
cattle; horses, colts, pigs, dogs and cats, all of 
which require o little looking’ after: “We are 
County Treasurer, Deputy Recorder, (have just 





been cured of this last disorder) Justice of the 
Peace, President of the School Bonrd, Town 
Trustce, Avent for D. M. V.R. R, and the McG. 
and Mo. R. R. Co’s., partner of W. H. Shea in 
law and land business, and do a heavy banking 
business, 


Now, lately, onr wife has been weaning the | it?’ 


baby, which somewhat interfered with our sleep. 
We have been trying to get our books posted for 
the January settlement. Have been overcrowd- 
ed with tax-paying. Have had a bad cold and 
the measics all at once, and to crown all, there 
is such a lot of loafers always around onr office 
that it is next to impossible to work at all. 

Now, if any ambitious young man or maiden 
thinks he or she can get up a good paper under 
such circumstances, we say “the situation ‘am 
open.” 

———— +o, —— 
SAVED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world akin,” 


but nothing can be so grateful to an unfortu- 
nate man as the kind offices of his own child. 
The following beautiful scene of filial affection 
is rich in both truth and poetry: 


In a lawyer’s office in this State Iny a mort- 
age for one thousand dollars, which was with- 
in a few days of beiny due. One morning, the 

man against whose place the mortgage was held, 
called and inquired if the payment could not be 
put off fot a short time. 

He was a man somewhat advanced in life, and 
very intemperate. He plended for a time but to 
no purpose Overcome with cmotion, he sank 
into a chair, and there ant for two hours, appar- 
ently unconscions of any thing that was passing 

round him, when a young woman entered the 

ice. After standing afew moments looking 
at the old man with interest and emotion, she 
spoke. 

“Father, how do you do?” 

The man looked up. ‘‘O Sarah, I'am well but 
sad. Iam glad to sce you, but sorry for your 
aged mother and sick sister. I can’t return to 
them, for it will be to tell them they have no 
home, and this [cannot do. It will kill your 
poor mother.” 

“Father! father!” cried the daughter, “could 
yow live a temperate life if this were paid? 
Wonld you join the Sans of Temperance?” 

“Yes, yes, L would! But this cannot be, for I 
have nothing to pay it with.” 

“Now sign the pledge, and here is the money.” 

The old man, with trembling hand, affixed his 
name to the redceming, the saving pledge, and 
departed tu his home with a happy heart. 

he dauhter hid saved the cleven hundred 
dollars by working in the factory. 


+> —___ 


AUDUBON’S GREAT BOOK OF BIRDS, 

Wecannot help a feeling of regret when we 
sce the master-pieces of one generation become 
worthless in the next. The New York Tribune 
SAYS: 

The large copper-plates from which Audubon’s 
“Birds of America” was printed were offered fur 
salé, last fall, in New York. They had come 
from Louisville, Ky., and were to be sold to ben- 
efit Mrs, Audubon, who, since the death of her 
husband, hul been in reduced circumstances. 

Messrs, Putnum & Son acted as her agents 
gratuitously. It was found thatthe value of the 
plates could not be obtained, because those who 
could use them had not the capital to spare. They 
were, therefore, held over, and an unsuccessful 
attempt wns made to induce the Board of Educa- 
tion to appreciate their value in connection with 
the public schools. 

Subsequently the plates were bought by Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., of this city, who puid for them 
what they were worth simply as copper, and it 
was arranged that they should not be melted up 
until it was evident that they could ‘not be bet- 
ter utilized. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. have endeavored to sell 
them to some of the wealthier publishing houses 
in Eurupe, whe, however, will not buy them be- 
cause there are newer methods of producing the 
same style of work, rendering the use of the 
platcs too costly for profitable business enter- 
prise. The present owncrs of the plates now in- 
tend to have some of them framed for public ex- 
hibition as curiosities. They were made in Eu- 

pe, and it is said that they cost originally about 
one hundred thousand dollars. 





on 
“I ACKNOWLEDGE THE CORN.” 


This familiar phrase, much in use among our 
rustic population, is said to have had its origin 
in Congress as Jong azo as 1828, when a mem- 
ber found himself obliged to “own beat” after a 
speech by Hon. Andrew Stewart. In a recent 
public address the old man told the story him- 
self, thus: 


1 was trying to show the farmers of the coun- 
try that they were purchasing foreign agricul- 
tural productions in the form of goods, while 
they left their own produce at home without a 
market. I said Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
sent their haystacks, corn-tields and fodder to 
New York and Philadelphia for sale. 

ae Wickliffe, of Kentucky, jumped up and 
said,— 

“Why, that is absurd. Mr. Speaker, Icall the 
gentleman to order. Heis stating an absurdity. 
We never send haystacks or coru-fields to New 
York or Phiadclpma.”  - ‘ 

“Well,” [said, “what do you send?” 

“Why, horses, mules, cattle, hogs.”” 

-“Well, what thakes yoyr horses, mules, cattle 
and hogs? You feed a hundred dollars worth 
of hay to 2 horse, you just animate and get up- 





on the top of your haystack and ride it off to 
market. (Laughter.) How is it with yeur cat- 





tle? You make one of them carry fifty dollars’ 
worth of hay and grass to the Eastern market.” 
Then [ came to the hog question. [ said,—® 
“Mr, Wickliffe, you send a hog worth ten dol- 
lars to an Eastern market; how much com does 
it inke at thirty-three cents per bushel to fatten 


“Why, thirty bushels,”” 

“Then you put that thffty bushels of corn into 
the shape of a hog and mnke it walk off to the 
Eastern market.” 

Mr. Wickliffe jumped up and said,— 

“Mr. Speaker, I acknowledge the corn.”” 


We fear the members: of onr modern Con- 
gresscs arc not so manly to own up—alivays. 


— 


WILLING TO TAKE MONEY IF HE WAS 
* URGED. 


People generally get langhed at who alter their 
minds after they have heen generous, but it will 
do for a little boy who doesn’t know any better 
—and we can laugh at him without hurting him: 


One afternoon Tommy G. was at work with 
Cupt. S., stowing hay. The job beng finished, 
the captain asked the boy what he should pay 
him for his labor. 4 

“QO, nothing, sir,” replied the boy, quickly. 

“But, Tommy, you have done well this after 
Idid not expeet you. to work for noth- 


“You are quite welcome, sir,” returned the lad, 
as rendily as before. 

A few days after the captain met Tommy com- 
ing out of the village store, 

“Capt. S.,”” said pho bey, “if you were urging 
me to take my pay for helping you stow hay the 
other day, how much should you be willing to 
give?” ‘ 

“How much?” repeeted the captain, “why, 
twenty-five cents, perhaps.”’ . z 

sir, well—J think I should be w ling to 
take it.” $ 


Of course a quarter was at once forthcoming. 
Ee. ae 
BELOW ZERO. 

“A little knowledge” is indeed “g dangerous 
thing;” at least it very often tends to make its 
possessor ridiguious. The following conversa- 
tion among some Ohio River boatmen, which 
was overheard by our informant, {s a sample: 


First Boatman.—That was an awfifl cold win- 
ter, now [tell you. ‘The river froze tight nt Cin- 
ciunati, and the thermometer went down twenty 
degrees below Cairo. ‘ 

Second Boatman.—Below which? 

No. 1.—Below Cairo, you timber-head! 
you know what that means? 

No. 2.—It don’t mean any thing, you fool! 
There’s no such thing. 

No. 1.—I1 say there is. You see when it freezes 
at Cairo, it must be pretty cold; so they say so 
many degrees below Cairo. 

No. 2.—Ho, ho! You pretend toknow! Why, 
you’ve got the wrone word entirely. 

No. 1.—What is ih then? 

No. 2.—Why, 80 many degrees below Nero, of 
course. I don’t kaow what it means, but [ know 
that’s what they always say when it’s dreadful 


cold. 
———+6t__ 
ALL ON A LEVEL. mie 


Religion levels men as men. Drunkenncss 
levels them as brutes: 7 


The Attanta Advocate told this incident of 
what it culls “Whiskey Equality,” #3 occurring 
in the streets of that city. It will yet occur with- 
out the whiskey in its Christian churches and 
parlors: 

“On Christmas we saw a noisy group of 
drunken men, white and black, in about equal 
numbers, mingling in the most unrestricted hi- 
We Suppose, however, that this was uot 
1 equality,’ or ‘nigger equality,’ but only 
y equality. Men of all grades when so- 
ber, are about equal when drunk.” 

ee 
OLDEST AND YOUNGEST. 

Mrs. Stowe says: ‘The first child in a family 
is its pocm—it is a sort of nativity play, ahd we 
bend before the youny stran, er, with gifts, ‘old, 
frankincense ande i ” But the tenth child 
in a poor family is prose, and yets simply what 
is due to coinfort. There aro no supertlui NO 
fripperies, no idealities about the tenth. ” 

It is a curious fact that many of the greatest 
poets, wits, und even philosophers that the world 
has produced, have been the youngest of large 
families of children. 
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SIGNS OF THE TENDER PASSION. 


A very high Dutch author recently wrote of 
love, and gave the following symptoms in the 
case of a young man who “had is: 

He becomed extravagand, und got a shave 
und a shampoo efery day, und his pillow greadly 
resempled like dere vas a ps 
much greases spilled off s head, tnd altoyed- 
der he agded as if his prains vas loose. 

—_—+or-—__—_— 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A London paper tells.of two rival travelling 
dentists who asrived together at a fair. One 
hoisted a banner inscribed, “Facile Princeps.” 
|The other immediately painted upon his booth, 
“Facile Forceps,” and drew the crowd.—Znde- 
pendent. 


‘And so it is in all the professions of life, prac- 
tical men with “cusy forceps” draw the crowd- 
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dere, dere vas s0 | 





We are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. Nene but original 
puzzles are desired, Novel and humerous vnes are par- 
tleularly welcome. 

We alm to give a variety cach week. 
we can use only brief communieations. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

‘We cannot return unavailable contribntions. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 


CHARADE. 
My Arst is an inecct. 
My ‘second makes anxioue days and sleepless nights. 
My third$s complete, 
My tchole isan admonition in two words which I 
often receive from my mother. FW. 


2. 
CRORS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My Arse is in wisdom, though wanting in wit: 
y next is in panic, though absent from fear; 
In heaven my fhird in, thongh xunk in the pit: 
In your eye find my fourth, though not in yourear, 
My sth is In nothing: my last in excess, 
Spliynx utters the riddle, my tchole you must guess, 
A.B. G. 








Witty Wisp. 


4. 
KNIGMA. 


Iam composed of 13 letters. J 
My 1, 2,3, 4 is a large body or collection. 
My 2,3. 41sa quadruped. 
My 1,2, 8, 12 4s a port ofa ship. 
My 5.8, 7. 10 is a pain. 
6,8, 124s ach ft. 
My 9, 10, 11 is tobe fixed hard. 
My 9, 10, 2, 12 is to rest, 
My 2, 12, 10 ix the goddess of mizchiof. 
“My 2, 12, 6, 7, 10 fs the value of 6 or 7 mills. 
My whole is one of the United States, mu. A.M. 


5. 
DOTBLE ACROSTIC. 


. A country in Africa. 
; ei emnall animal: pat ti 
. The je of a certain nation. 

4A takes? 

5. A sea. 

6. A river. 

My initials make an ancient country; my finals its 
capital. 6. . 


BLANKS. 


Fit the following blanks with words pronounced 
allke but spellod differently; 
td. He will — the bell while —. 























2. They wi the plan of the 
The wood was injured by 
— vietory was — by him. 
6. He neither nor —. 
x Gay anp Harry. 
Conundrums. 


Whtat isthe difference between a farmer and a 
senmastress?. One gathers what he sows, and the 
other sews what she gathers. 

What washorwomdn docs her work the most quict- 
ly? Sal Suda, 

Why area bail and a would-be wag alike? They 
never have any polut. : 

Of what trade isa minister at a wedding? A joiner. 

How de loconbotives tiear? Through their engin- 
ears. 

Ifaman and his wife go to Europe together, what 
isthe difference of their mode of travelling? He 
goes a-broad, and she gocs a-long. 


Answers.to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. “Hate the evil and love the good.” 
7 Tecumseh, 





No brook wll flow to the sea, 
When my sont thinks not of thee; 
All stars phull eoase to be, 
But still VN sigh for thee.” 
4. Cumberland, Iron, Blue Ridge, Rocky, Green, 
Catskill. 
5. Mice, Idol, Coal, Ella. 
6, Summer-House. 








DRINK AND LAZLNESS. 


What do you think the warden of the Massa- 
z cry 





clmsetts State Prison “Eleht out of 

ten come here by liquor; and a great curs 
not learning ntraile. Youn men get the notion 
that it is not gentecl to learn a trade; they idle 
away their time, gct.into. saloons, acquire tho 
habit of drinking, and then gambling, and then 
they are ready for.any crime.” 
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For the Companion. 
TWO PICTURES. 


‘When the April sunshine 3 
Poured a golden flood, 

Norah by the road-ide 
Made her pies of mud, 

On hef bits of earthen, % 
Mottled, brown and green, 

Singixg quaint old snatches, 
Happy as a queen. 


Th her eyes of azuro 
Mirth danced like an elf, 
Or ‘acath sliken lashes 
Shyly hid Itself, 
Tangled curls of auburn 
Crowned the shapely head. 
Of the Irish maiden 
Cabin-born and bred. 


In the golden sunshine, 
By old nurse's side, 
Dainty littie Katie 
Took her morning ride; 
Saw and envied Norah, 
Playing in the dirt, 
‘With her brown feet peeping 
From her homespun skirt. 


Norah’s Joy to griewng 

Turned that April day, 
Bitter thoughts of Katie 

Spoiled her childish play. 
But that night the angels 

Over their pillows bent, 
And two litHe faces 

Smiled in sweet content. 

Ww. PR. 
—— + 

THOSE FOUR WORDS. 


All who have ever had a temptation and es- 
caped it, wil appreciate the following beautifal 
story. Our readers who are Sunday school 
scholars, can easily tell where in the Bible 
the four work are found which came with such 
power to the little boy. The story is from the 
Christian Register: 


My father grafted a penr tree; it was a very 
choico graft, and he watched it with preat care. 
The second year it blossomed, but it bore but 
one pear, As there were no more that year, my 
father was the more anxious about it, He ho} 
that no rough wind would biow it off; he looked 
at it every morning and evening, and was glad 
to find it all safe. 

He told all the children on no account to touch 
it, for the fruit was tender and must not be han- 
dled. I do not believe the thought ever struck 
him that any one of bis children could wish to 
steal it, 

Every one that came to see my father was 
asked to look at that pear; and they all azreed 
that it was likely to ripen into a first-rate fruit; 
they also said that the tree would bear many 
more next year, and that he had made a capital 

pratt. 
5 I never touched the pear with my fingers; bat 
my cyes were often fixed upon it, and my heart 
coveted the taste of it. I did not kcep my heart 
from this wicked coveting, and therefore I be- 
came a slave to it. The desire of that pear was 
my master. 

One night, after we were all in bed, that mas- 
ter would not let me sleep. I crept up and went 
to the window. My father and mother were not 
at home, but the back dvor was left open for 
them to get in, if they came Jate. “ 

I put my head out of the window and saw the 
tree; after a while I saw the pear. I thought 
my mouth was pnrched, and I must have some- 
thing juicy to moisten it. 

I crept down the back stairs on my naked feet, 
out at the door, and to the tree. A thought 
came to my mind: “What will father say?” and 
T answered, “He will not know.” 

So I had already settled it in myself that I 
wenuld take the pear and cat it. I sfood under 
the tree; I looked up with my hand stretched 
out, and I saw a star locking down upon me 
through the leaves. All at once it was as if I 
heard the four words: 


“THOU, GOD, SEEST ME.’ 


I put my hands before my eyes, and ran as fast 
as I could to the epened door, up the back stairs, 
and to my bed. 

There I stood trembling. I knew that God 
hid seen me, and I thought my father and moth- 
er, and the servants, and the neighbors must 
know, of it, and that every body would call mo 
thief. 

But I crept into my bed, and after a while I 
felt so glad that I did not take the pear; and I 
{cll asleep and slept sweetly. As soon as I saw 
my father, on the following morning, I marked 
his face, it was so pleasant; he said the penr was 
ripe; it might be taken down and eaten; who 
was to have it? 

I cried out, hardly knowing what I did, “God 
is to have it!” 

This was so strange an answer, that my fa- 
ther and mother looked wondcring; and father 
anid, very gravely, “What put that into your 

jen 2” 


I felt that my cheeks were burning hot, tears 
came into my eyes, and a trembling came oyer 
me again, I began to sob, and to tell all about 
it; how I was tempted to steal the pear, and how 
I was kept from it. 

My mother cried aloud; father himself wiped 
his cyes, took me very tenderly to his breast, 
and suid, “Then it shall boas you say; God shall 
have the pear, and it shall be a treat to one of 
Gort dear enilarens ij 

‘Are you willing,” ho asked mother, “that 
wwe should tive it o post little Annie. who has 
Decn so ldng on her sick-bed, often with parched, 
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Nps, and rarely with any thing to refresh her 
but cold water?” 

Mother consenfed willingly enough. She her- 
self went with me to curry the pear to the dear, 
patient sufferer; and O, how she joyed and 
thanked us! It did me more good than if I had 
really had a dozen such pears given me freely, 
to eat without fear or trembling. 


eh 


THE DYING REBEL BOY. 
One who was a member of the Christian Com- 
mission relates the following reminiscence of the 
battle of Gettysburg. He says: 


While I stood near a score or more woundcd 
rebels, who lay beneath the shelter provided by 
the broad branches of a huge old oak, I noticed 
* youth, of fragile form and girlish look, lying 
a little to the left of the rest. Standing around 
him were a group of Philadelphia soldiers, be- 
longing to the famous brignde of which the 71st, 
72a and 69th form a part, whose encampment 
was near at nand. 

This boy was then in the agonies of death. 
His chestnut curls were maticd and wet, and 
thrown rudely back froff a forebcad of pearly 
whiteness—the deep blue veing ‘looked purple 
under the surface of white, and as he raised his 
large, lustrous eyes, and extended a tiny hand 
with a beseeching expression of countenance, 
begging some onc to “‘rab it, as it cramped 80,” 
it meade & pieture that can never-be realized by 
portrayal. 

After this and other little favors had been done 
for his comfort, he requested that his head be 
raised, and in answer to an interrogatory, said,— 

“Tam not @ rebel, but they made me figiit. 
My mother and I were both for the Union.” 

ting a moment in his breath, which had 
come short, thick, and evidently painful, he 
raised, or’ endeavored to rnise, his head hizher 
upon the blanket which had beon doubled for 
him, and said, with a sweet smile,— 

“A drink, please.” 

This was given him, and, after another brief 
pause, he rallied his specch, and asked if any of 
those present would take his name and send it 
to his mother. 

The assent wag given, and he furnished it, and 
the town and county in the old mother of States 
which bore Washington and others of the patri- 
ots. 

An inquiry was made ns to whether he had 
any message to send. His eye brightened and 
his lip quiverod, as he tremblingly replied,— 

“Yes; please to tell my mother to meet me in 
heaven.” And as if the labor was too great, or 
the excitement too much for him, he sunk back 
exhausted, und for a moment we thought that 
his spirit had passed away. 

Around the dying boy stood grim heroes who 
had fought many battles—men who had never 
shown fear in the face of death, or even flinched 
in meeting him. They ail uncovered their heads 
to the dying boy, and tears stood in their eyes. 

In a few minutes ajl was over. The little rebel 
lay stiff, though beautiful even in death. His 
voice was hushed and his eyes sihtless to the 
noise and confusion that prevailed around his 
rude bier. The shrill trumpet that had so often 
called him into action sounded now in vain. On 
the outskirts of Gettysburg he lies buried, near 
where he fell, there to await the final trumpet 
which shall oall him home. 


———+e+—____ 


ADVENTURE WITH A BOA-CON- 
STRICTOR. 

In Good Words for the Young there is this ac- 
count of a skirmish between a hunter in Kaffir 
land (South Africa) and 

“The mighty boa-constrictor 
That has scared us in the pictur’:” 

Happening to be out sheoting, and in search 
of buck, about six miles from Natal Bay, I was 
riding with a friend and attended by a dog. 
This dog was of the pointer breed, and was very 
fond of turning a buck out of cover, 

The country over which we were riding was 
like an English park, in which were small patch- 
es of Drushwood | about the size of a comfortable 
dining-room. 

At one of these patches of bush, my dog 
stopped, and commenced acting in a very un- 
usual manner. He pointed at the bush, then 
wi his tail as he looked round at me, then 
drew back as though afraid, and so on. ; 

T at once knew that some strange game was in 
the bush, and I suspected that it was either a 
leopard or a porcupine; so, dismounting from 
iy horse, I ran to the bush rendy for a shot, my 
friend doing the same. On looking cautiously 
into the bush, my friend started back, exclaim- 
ing, “It is an enormous serpent!” 

At the same instant I saw the heavy, thick 
body of the python gliding towards my dog. 
Raising my gun, I sent a charge of shot into the 
snake’s body, and jumped back so as to avoid 
any attempt of the creature to spring at me. 

Having loaded the empty barrel, | approached 
with great caution, holding my gun ready, and 
peeping among the leaves and branches to catch 
sight of my enemy. It was well I did use cau- 
tion, for the instant I moved the branches the 
serpent lunged forward, making a dart at m 
face as rapidly as a cat springs on a mouse; his 
enormous jaws open and extended wide enough 
to take my head in them. 

I was just beyond the monster’s reach, or he 
would have pulled me down on the ground and 
probably .have crushed me before my friend 
could have cut or shot him. Before, however, 
another dart could be made at me, I sent a 
charge of shot into the python’s bead which at 
once kiled it. 


On dragging out, with considerable difficulty, 


the serpent. from the bushts, I wag surprised at 
the beauty of its coloring and its enormons size. 


The size at first is deceptive; when an animal is 
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seen on the ground among trees and bushes, it 
Jooks small, but when it is handled or scen near, 
it looks far more formidable. So was it with 
this python, 

At first I fancied it was little more than twelve 
or fourteen feet in length, and that probably I 
could have dragged it along the ground or 
knocked its head ugainst a tree if it had attacked 
me, but when I tound that two of us could 
searcely drag it along the ground, and that 
whilst as biz round as & man’s thigh, it was 
twenty-one fect in length, I realized what a 
formidable monster it was, and how poor a 
chance a man would have if he once allowed a 
serpent of this size to coil around him, 


——+es 
AN EXTRAORDINARY ROOSTER. 
The possession of sly or comic talents is a 

great temptation to “cut up didos.” The Nor- 

wich Bulletin says: 


One day Jast week, a well-known amateur ven- 
triluquist was a passenger on board a Hudson 
River Railroad car, which was in charge of Cen- 
Auctor F: As the train proceeded, the ven- 
triloquist b nm the imitation of a rodster in a 
sort of “chuck-ct-ct-qiw” style. 

A couple of repetitions brought the conductor 
in-a hurry, followed by the brakeman, who in- 
sisted that the “rooster” be taken into the bay- 
gage car, where it belonged. 

Of course none of the passengers had a “soos- 
ter” with which to accommodate the aealous offi- 
cers. The conductor and brakeman then waxed 
wroth, and vowed they would find that “roos- 
ter,” any way. 

They walked up the aisle, carcfully glancing 
at the feet of each passenger for the basket or 
parcel in which the “rooster” was roosting. In 
the iniddle of the car they found a woman with 
a big basket in her possession. 

“OQ! here is the game’ (rooster) said the con- 
ductor. 

“Jes so,” said the brakeman, “Ict’s put him 
out. 

The ventriloquist sat directly opposite and 
threw his voice apparently into the basket. 

“It’s here, sure,” said ‘the conductor, with a 
significant glance at the braseman, and address- 
ing the Jady, he inquired, blandly, if she had any 
objections to the removal of the basket and cen- 
tents to the bazgaze car. The old lady didn’t 
understand the joke at all, and thinking it 
against the rules to carry a basket in the passen- 
ger car, permitted the conductor to take it away. 

He had hardly started for the door when the 
“rooster’s” voice was heard in the rear of the 
car, 

This was too much for Conductor F., who sud- 
denly comprehended the joke, and quickly re- 
turning the old lady’s basket, started for the 
est door as if ou an important and pressing 
mission, The passengers sct up a loud Inuzh as 
he disappeared, and the employees of the road 
have taken up the “rouster” story at occasional 
intervals, to the disgust of the vigilant car con- 
ductor, 
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A “JAP” SCHOOL-BOY’S COMPOSI- 
TION. 

A Western paper prints a “composition,” 
which it says was written by Takejiro, a Japa- 
nese boy of scventeen, and sent by his teacher 
to her father in Mudison, Wis., all the way from 
Yokohama, Takejiro has not studied English 
quite a year yct: 


The composition is-written on a peculiar kind 
of paper called rice paper, which is unruled; the 
lines are quite straight, however, and the writing 
is very well donc—is much more easily read than 
that the editor is writing now. No one had cor 
rected it, and we copy it as nearly as we can. 
Some mistnkes will be found. One or two words 
are not spelled right, and some other migtakes 
are made, which show that he is not yet used to 
our languige. But we very much doubt wheth- 
er any of our young readers could learn, in less 
than one year, to write in Japanese as good a 
composition as this is. . 

The composition is interesting for another rea- 
son. It tells us how bees are kept in Japan. 
At the end of thc composition is a pictare of a 
bee-hive like those he describes : 

: THE HONY. 

Henry was one day walking ona bill in the 
country with his uncle. When he saw a small 
box made of wood; hanging from the limb of a 
tree, on the lid of the box are many little holes, 
from which many bees flew out, and flew back 
to the hules. He pointed it out to his uncl, and 
asked what it was 

“It is a bee hive,” replied his uncle, “but is 
made by men.” “Why, uncle, I heard my fa- 
ther says, that a bees can make hives themselves; 
but can not this bees make hive?” “no,” he re- 
plied, “I will tell you now about that. 

Aman who wish to get a many hony, make 
this box, and put a some sugar in it, and then 
hang it up some tree, under which are great 
many frowers 

A bees, which have found that, there is a su- 
ger in the box, live in the box, and they make 
hony init. And, when the box was ful of hony, 
he nock the lid of it. As the bees heard a noise, 


'Y | they wero so much shocked that they all hid be- 


hind the hony, then he took off the lid, and get 
the hony, but a half of it, for if he touk all the 
hony, they could not make again 

If you wish to make hony make a box like 
this. You could get great many hony at one 


box. 
—+or—_—_—_ 
WONDERS OF SMALL LIFE, 

Lewenboeck tells us of an insect seen with 4he 
microscope; of which twenty-seven million would 
only cquala mite. Insects of various kinds may 
be secn in the cavitiesof a grain of sand. Mould 
is a forest of beautiful trees, with the branches, 
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Jeaves, flowers and fruits. Butterflies are fally 
feather d. Hairs are hollow tubes. The surface 
of our bodies is covered with scales like fish; a 
single grain of sand would gover one hundred 
and fifty of these scales, andiyet a single scale 
covers five hundred pores. rough these nar- 
row openings the sweat forces its way out like 
water through a sieve. The mites make fire 
hundred stepsa second. Each drop of starnant 
water contains a world of animated beings, 
swimming with as much liberty a3 whales in the 
sea, Eaeh leafhas a colony of insects grazing 
on it, like oxen in a meadow. 


—————— 
THAT CIRCULAR SAW. 

The editor of the Ningnra Jovrnal having 
just so mueh space to fill out in his papor, seized 
an item abont a stolen saw, and made as much 
as he could of it. Boys can study this and learn 
how te hammer out a small story so thin that it 
covers considerable space. 


We are informed by a gentleman, who says a 
man told him who recciyed his information from 
a boy who saw the occurrence, that a m:n ci 
in frem the country early Saturday morning to 
get his saw filed. When he got close up to the 
saw estnblishment, he saw that the saw estab- 
lishment was closed up. Being told by a young 
man whom he saw standin néar, that the own- 
er of the saw manufactory lived in a house not 
far distant, he weit fur the house, leaving his 
saw in care of the young man. He hal no sus 
picion that the yeung man would steal that stec], 
saw. Arriving at the honse, the man saw that 
he had heen sold, for the people there never sold 
saws, The young man that he saw last with his 
saw, could be seen no longer; and he cirenJated 
around some time to find the thicf who buzzed 
off with his circular saw. 

—_+or-—__—_. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


T used to think the Lord’s Prayer was a short 

rayer; but as I live long and sec more of life, [ 
Begin to believe there is no such thing as getiing 
through it. If a man in praying that praycr 
were to be stopped in every sentence until he 
thoroughly praycd it, it would take him a life 
time, “Our Father’’—there would be a wall a 
hundred feet high in just these two words to 
some men. If he mizht say “our tyrant,’”’ or 
“our monarch,” or even “our Creator,” he could 
get along wiih it, but “our Father,’’—why, the 
man is almost a saint who can pry that. 

You read, “Thy will be donc,” and you say to 
yourself, “O, I can pray that,” but God says, 
“How is it about your temper and your pride! 
How is ft about your business and your daily 
life?” This isa revolutionary petition. Itwould 
make any man's shop or store tumble to the 
ground to utter it. Who can stand at tec end of 
the avenue along which aH his pleasant Thoughts 
and wishes are blossoming like flowers, and send 
these terrible words, “Thy will be done,” crash- 
ing through it? I think it the most scarching 
prayer to pray in the world. 


+98 
ESQUIRE 


Was originally applied to the armor-bearcr of 
the knight in the days of chivalry. Tenants of 
the crown in England, who held by knight's ser 
vice, were feudal esquires. Subsequently the 
eldest sons of knights and baroncts became ene 
titled to the name by birth, and so did the sons 
of the yeunger sons of dukes and marquises, 
and their eldest sons. 

After this came esquires by profession—offi- 
cers in the army and navy, barristers and doc- 
tors of law, and docters of medicine, but no sur- 
geons; besides esquires by office, for justices of 
the peace are vulgarly called “ ’squires,”’ mean- 
ing esquire. In the course of ycars, the title of 
esquire, or Esq., became an appendaze to the 
name of every nan in England not a tradesman 
or shopkeeper, ard thus it came to this country. 
Here we still moredemocratized it, and bestowed 
it on every man without discrimination. It is 
now regarded as a somewhat obsolete custom 
here. 

Vulgar people still write Esq., and get offend- 
ed if Mot so addressed; but it is rapidly begum- 
ing the general custom to & person as 
plain “Mr.” So-and-so. 














MR, LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ORATION. 


One of Mr. Lincojn’s private secretaries has 
the original rough draft, with all the interlinea- 
tions and erasures, of the Gettysburg oration. 
At that time the President was very anxious on 
account of the illness of his boy “Tad,” and un- 
der these circumstances, in a little country hotel, 
in view of the battle-ticld, Mr. Lincoln wrote the 
greater part of the immortal oration which has 
been read with admiration wherever the English 
language is read or spoken. The first part of 
the oration, which had been prepared before 
leaving Washington, was written with pen and 
ink, but the part composcd after his arrival at 
Gettysburg was written with the short stub of a 
lead pencil on straggling sheets of paper, of un- 
equal breadth and length. Mr. Lincoln was dis- 
appointed in Mr. Evcrett’s machine oratory, and 
complained that it reached everyhody’s cars and 
nobody’s heart. He was not aware that he him- 
self had said any thing that men would not wil- 
lingly let die. 

—_—_—o 
IIS, 


Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, is still 
in Ijiji. He has stuck there for a lony time, and 
if be has as much trouble to get through the re- 
maining Jetters of the alphabet as he has with - 
the “‘ij’s.” we fear that a life-time will be too 
stfort to enable him to reach y s and go home 
There is, however, no reasdn to doubt that ia 
time we shall have moro letters from him. 
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For the Companion. 


MATTIE’S WANTS AND WISHES, 
I wants a piece of cal’co 
To make my doll a dess; 
I doesn’t want a big piece, 
A yard’ll do, I guess, 
I wish you'd fred my needle, 
And find my fimble, too— 
Thas such heaps a sewin’ 
I don’t know what to do. 


My Hepsey tored her apron. 
A tum’'En’ down the stair, 

And Cesar’s lost.his pantnoons 
And needs anozzer pair. 

I wants my Maud a bonnet, 
She hasn’t none at all, 

And Fred must have a jacket, 
His ozzer one's too small. 


I wants to go to grandma’s, 
You promised me I might. 
I know she'd like to see me, 
I wants to go to-night. 
Bhe lets me wipe the dishes, 
And sce in grandpa’s watch— 
I wish I'd free, four penntes 
To buy some butter-scoteh. 


T wants some newer mittens— 
I wish you'd knit me some, 

Cause most my finger freeses, 
They leaks so in the fam. 

I wore’d ‘em out last sammer, 
A pullin’ George's sled ; 

T wish you wouldn’t laugh so— 
It hurts me in my head. 


I with I had a cookie, 
I’m hungry’s I can be. 
Ifyou hasn’t pretty large ones 
You'd better bring me free. 
I wish I had 2 p'ano— 
‘Won't you bay me one to keep? 
O dear! I feels so tired, 


I wants to go to sleep. 
Geacx Gorpon. 
_— Or 


For the Campanian. 
JACK STONE’S GOOD TIME. 


T have had a good time, a very good time. 
T’ve been over to grandpa’s. My Cousin Dick is 
there. 

My father and Dick’s father are real brothers. 
They are stopping at grandpa’s. 

Tlike Dick. He’s a city boy, and knows. a 
Great deal. He wears fine clothes. They are al- 
most too nice to sit down in, and his boots shine 
40 you can see your face in them. 











He's older than I'am. He’s taller. He owns 
asweet little pony. I should wish it was mince 
if it wasn’t wicked todo so, He says he would 
like to live ona farm, They don’t have farms 
in Boston, where he lives. I wonder where they 
get eggs, and butter, and other things. 

Dick has got parlor skates. They have roll- 
ers on them, and you can skate in the house. 
He brought me a large rocking-horve with a real 
horse’s tail to it. 

IT make believe I am a soldier. Dick made me 
soldier cap out of a Youth’s Companion, and I 
tied a scarf around my waist. 

Then we played highwaymen. Dick held my 
horse, He said I must give up my money. I 
did. Tonly had a cent, but I told bim I would 
owe him the rest, 

He said “Debt is a very bad thing.’ I think 
80 too. I owed Peter Cole three pins for a rosy 
cake, and it worried me about paying it. The 
first three pins I got I gave Peter Cole. He 
thanked me. He said I was honest. I was lit- 
tle then, and I meant to say “Monesty is the best |" 





" Policy.” But I didn’t, J said “Honey is the 
}ees policeman,” 1 
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Peter laughed out real loud. 

Dick is a very obliging boy, and will do just 
what I want him to. We played animals, and 
made believe be some kind of beast, and the 
other was to guess what animal we meant to be. 

I growled. Dick said that was a weasel’s 
squeak. I meantit fora bear. I guess I haven’t 
got a very gruff voice. 

Dick made a growk I thought he meant it 
for alion. I suid so. He said it was a-rat caught 
in a trap. 

I like that. play, but it was tiresome. 
we played war. 

We put two chairs togcther and covered them 
with grandma’s shawl. and put three pillows 
behind them for men. 

We threw a rubber ball at them. I killed two 
men. Pillow men, I mean. [I shouldn’t like to 
killa real live man. He might not like it. I 
should think it was unplensant to be killed. 

Dick is a very brave boy. He is not ufraid to 
be out after dark. We playcd night at grand- 
pa’s. We pulled the curtains down, and then 
we rolled the big cricket ever tho floor. That 
was for thunder. Dick flashed a match. That 
was lightning. 

This was our play of a storm at sea. The sofa 
was our ship. Dick was captain, and I was a 
passenger. Dick has been in a storm, and he 
knows all about it. If it was like this, it must 
have been awful. 





Then 





Grandpa enme in, and we got him tu make be 
Neve he was another ship. He was very willing 
to. He is real obliging. Our ship rolled, and [ 
tumbled overboard. Grandpa saved me.. I was 
very much obliged to him. He said it wouldn’t 
do to have Johnny Punks lost at sea. Iam 
Johnny Punks with grandpa. 

Grandma came in and said she had never 
heard such a noise in all her born days. She 
was mistaken. It was a grent deal noisier when 
they were putting up the stove in the parlor. 

Grandma thinks boys are always noisy. I 
guess they can’t help it very well. They have 
noise in them and it must come out. 

Grandpa tells her that quiet boys are most al- 
ways in mischief. I think he ought to know. 
He was a boy once himsclf. It must he a good 
many years ago. I wonder if he remembers it. 
I guess he was a very, very quiet boy, for he 
says he was always in mischicf. He’s altered 
since. He didn’t know grandina, then. 

Dick wanted to play tag, but zrandma snid it 
was too -noisy for the honsc. “We went to the 
barn. We looked at the pony, and Dick said we 
had better go to ride on it. We goton. I rode 
first, and Dick held me. 

We rode over to mother’s, and then went 
down to the brook. It was froze over. I gness 
the fishes had shut up their houses for the win- 
ter. It looked so. 7 

We called at the store and bought two candy 
sticks. Dick did. Ice gave me one. It was very 
good. I would like another just like it now. It 
is very cheap, only one cent a stick. I should 
think Mr, Gooding would eat it often himself, 

Mr. Gooding is our storckeeper. He says he 
likes me. I don’t know why. I buy all my can- 
dy there. Perhaps that’s the reason. 

Dick and I forgot to play tag. It does not 
matter much. 

Dick likes to see Joe milk the cows. Joo is 
grandpa’s hired man, and he js a very good man, 
He’s funny, and can make pictures on the barn 
with a black stick. He made a picture of me as 
T shall look when I grow up. It had whiskers, 
I don’t expect to have any. I may alter my 
mind. But I have had a good time with Cousin 
Dick, a very, very good time. 

. Jack Stoxx. 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——! 
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WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
930 per week and expenses, or aliow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 





A Fact worm Kyowino, thet White Pine Compound 
Is the surest, best and safest remedy for pen Con- 
sumption, Throat and Chest Diseases, Kidney Complaints 
and other similar weaknesses. 

a day 


‘Invrsanps oF Hottiis (not In y, nor a few 
weeks, but covering years bave becn sold of PULAND'S 
Memo ? ocror, which has no equal as a blood purifier or 
renovator of the system, 


eee cath ceca ae 
‘THOSE wishing to purchasc new styles of choice furnl- 
ture at reasonable prices, will do well to call on Monsrs, 
P. F. Packard & Bons, $6 and $8 Union 8t., before parehiae- 
ing elsewhere. lw 


ARRAXGEMEXTS havo boen made with Messrs. J. JAY 
Gorin & Co., No. 35 Bromfleld Street, for framing our 
Premium Chromo,"“The Doctor,” at very favorable ‘rates 
tooursubscribers, They also keep a fino stock of En- 
gravings, Chromos and,indeed, Pictures of all Kinds, cone 
atantly on hand. 


Deux STEAM Exciun—Every reader of Youth's Com- 
anion must have scen the Circular and picture of our 
x last week. Riember we will-send it by mall, 
t paid, for $1 30, aml the Scientific Attachment for 3éc. 

& 508 way, 
its to canvass for the Copper Faced 
is clothing. Great mducements. 
have Aiitocn new styles, Send for illustrated circulars. 
13—lw W. &. GORHAM, 13 School 8t. 


‘YOUR NAME printed with Omamented type o 
YY Oia AEE pened, with, Ormamen “on 
Iaiw 3. ¥, DEWEY, Batavis, TU, 
THE WEED 


‘‘Family Fayorite’’ 
, SEWING 
MACHINES 
are the Most roPULAR In the market, because 
execute the GRRATRoT range and VARIETY of work. 
ne the sIMrLest and Easizst to 














ANTED—A 
4 pe for mark’ 


will 
‘They 
» and are always 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SRLF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchaked and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on Coramise! otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples at work, ad~ 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


49 Wasnrxotox Stexzr. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. n 


Special Announcement. 
Dr. Abel Stevens is now associated with Dr. Crooks 
m the editorial management of The Methodist, s live, 
Wide-awake, Independent, scholarly, sound and reliablo 
Family Newspaper, acceptabic to aj lovers of Earn- 
eat Christianity, whether Methodists or not... 

{a> To moet a growing demand for The Methodist, 
we have made arrangements by which tho American 
News @ompany will act as our excluatvo agents for aup- 
plying Newe-dealers, so that hereafter the paper may 
be found at the news-stands, 

tay~ Every week 8 Lecture Room Talk, by Rev, 
UL. W. Beecher. 

y™ Every other week a Great Sermon in fall from 
Spurgeomand others, : 

GGP~ Yearly Subscription of $2 60 may be sent direct to 
our ofjce (by registered letter, money order, or draft), or 
ald to @ local canvassing agent. Specimen copies free. 

G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, - 
12-lw 114 Nassau St., New York. 


- COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 


Sore Throat, Colds, Whoopin Croup, Liver Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis, nee Bec? of the 
‘Lungs, and every affection of the 
‘Throat, Lungs and Chest 
are speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHEERY. 


This well Inown preparation Joes not dry w; 
leave ihe cause bohind asi the case ihe ree, 

loosens end cleanses and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. . 


Consumption can be Oured 


by a timely resort to this standand remedy, asis proved by 
hundreda of testimonials rece{ ved by the proprietors, 

Vrepnred by SEI W. FOWLE & BON, Boston, and 
general 


13—eopiow 





sold by desiers 


A Florist at Your Door. 


AVE Express oharges by ordering your plants from 
SANE TIes Greenhusees  'e 70 Plant 
12 Fine Plants for $2 00. 

The following named plants 1 will send by mail, 
pald.on the receipt of $3.6. ‘The plants frit packedin 
® light box with almost the entire bail of earth attached. 

1 Monthly Tea Rose, 

2 Double Fuchsins, 

1 Scarlet Ralvia, 

1 Hellotrope, 

1 Gazani 


azania, 
1 Zonale Geraniom, 


Our Hlustrated Catalogue of 88 pages, containing s fino 
colored plato, in now renuy, and Wilf be swalied fee tcalt 
applicants. Address 

C. A. REESER, 


13—1w ae Pitgsneld, Mass, 
BABY’S BREATH. : 
Gypsophilia, called “Baby's Breath,” and ‘Sea §) i 
a matt ekauiais ‘lower to act ‘off bouquets. Secdel0 cts, 
per packet, 
Gladiolus, Splendid Bulbs, 
Every bulb warranted to flower, 8100 per dozen. Very 
choicest VERBENA Saxp, per pkt.25 cts. Gamanxiux Sexp, 
from prize flowers, per pkt, 25cte. DocBLE DraDEx Pixx, 
new and eet pkt. 25 cts. Also all kinds Flower 
and Vegetable Se Catalogues free. 
H.8, PECK <P 


13—-lw elrose, Mars. 


a RON aes 
ADIES' GEM.—A combination of Scissors Sharpener, 
Ripper and Pegs Cutter. Also convenient as 
a pencil sharpencr and nail cleaner. Suitable for tho work 
basket, portemormale or vest pocket. Price Be, sent by 
4 Co. Pd. 

w 


ited. K. H. Cottle 
THE BEST STORIES in The Sunbeam. 
Matter premiums to subscribers and better ums 
to Club Agents than any other paper. On trial 3 months 
for 10 cts. A @W Newing Machine for 15 subscribers. Ad- 
dress SUNBEAM, Holliday's Cove, W. Va. lw 


An Unusual Offer. 





return'mail. Agents wan! 
Box 461, Chicago, I. 








8—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
$$ ‘We will send by mail; post-paid, to any pperson who 
Ate Aneaes s ‘emale; ear and cutie sends na nevenity ve ee aes, a wa “* ie Pho- 
free, by Amesican Book Com| . ty pictures. 
jew York. ne iw eae PERRY MASON & CO. 
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A GREAT WANT 


Tips made Iteclf powerfully felt In eur business during the 
past year, and we have made our best endcavor to supply 
it. 3 


MARCH 22D, 


We shall opon under the management of 


J.WALTHR RHAD, 


An entirely new department, wich will be hereafter 
known asthe 


BOYs’ CUSTOM ROOM. . 


The calls of our better class of trade have constantly 
obliged us to manufacture Hoys’ garments from mcasure, 


1] so that without special attention this branch has hecomo 


a most important item. For our own interest as well as 
for our customers’ we have decided to encourage the 
growth of this particular portion of our busincss, and for 
many months we have been engaged In making those 
preparations which enable us to-day to offer what we be- 
eve to bea 


Complete Department 


In every respect for the Clothing of Roys and Youth. All 
who have Bors ro CLorne appreciate the diMeulty of 
finding the person able to suggest and originate, and at 
the same time willing to accept the Ideas which may be 
offered. Wo have m -de selection of cutters with special 
Teference to these qualities, and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Read (the ablest Boys’ Clothier in the country) we 
‘expect this department will prove in every way acceptablo 
and worthy of beral patronage. To afford every acoom- 
modation which tho nature of the business requires, and 
for the general conventence of all our patrons, we have set 
apart 8 PorTIox of our Rorcxpa which will be hereafter 
devoted oxclusively to this 


Boys’ Custom Work. 


Connceted with, and yet entirely disttect from it, will be 
the department for Boys’ Ready Made Clothing, where 
we shall continuc to offer improved styles of garments, of 
ourown manufacture, at prices which will prove a saving 
ofat lenst one profit to all purchascrs. So far as knewn, 
to us wo are THE OXLY HoVeE IN BosTex engaged exten- 
sively In the retail Boys’ Clothing business which manu- 
faetures, without exception, every article sold. | 


G, W. SIMMONS & SON, Prop’s, 
“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 388 NORTH STREET, Bosten. 
18—eowst 


WALTHAM WATOHES *'-m $75, 


Also, New Watch fer Bi: 

Bend to H. O: FORD & CO., 84 Tremont Bt., 
Poston, (clght years with the Waltham Watch Co.) St 
Jdustrated Cireular, free. i i 
lw 


Watches sent per Express, C. 0. D. 
UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 
Tho best and strongest."— Boston Evening Traveller. 
“The Universal is the best.""— American “Ayriculturish. 4 
3—0w - 
eee 
FOR FATTENING CHICKENS, AND ALL 
‘otber kinds of poultry in oneshalf the time usaall 
required. Approved and ‘adopted by all the leading pout 
try men in the country who have tricd it. Agents wanted 
a every town throughout the Union; those already in the 
eld aro making 2 Bet month. Worth $25 toevery man 
who keeps paultry. Benton receipt of tho retail price, $1, 
in registered lettors. Addirns in Risin hand, 
-__- GEO. W. 8. HORTON, General Agent, 
12—-4wp Bennington, 


Live Men Wanted 
Inevery Coiunty of the United States to sell 
OOLBY’S PREMIUM WRINGER, 

With Moulton’s Indestructible Rolls, This we 
can preve ts the best Wringer in the world. And we en: 
sure srood wages to our agents. Send for full terms and 
particulars to COLBY BROS. & CO. 

Orto S08 roadway, N.Y. 
Wrrngaste & Eaton, 263 Main 8t., Worcester, Mass 


OFS’ MACHINERY.—Wo have many Kinds of 
amusing and interesting machinery for 
The Dellar Steam Engine, 


Ofwhich we will seni illustrated cirgutnrs to any boy 
who will send his address, with 3-cen¢ stamp. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 


BABY OARRIAGES. 





















ITPHE sAnest sesortment in any show room, and at all 
prices, from 82 50 to $1U, can be seen at 
COLBY BROS. &'CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVERY BOY, who has a Dollar Steam Engine, shoukl 
M's send a 3-cent stamp for our illustrated circular of 
Novelty Machinery and acientific Attachments with Pul- 
leys for attaching to tho Engine. 

COLBY BROS. 4 CO., 08 Broadway, N.Y. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturera of the Celebratod WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, DweJ- 
Ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sink®, 

Wyought Iron Pipe, for Steam. Gas and Water. 
wo—ly 96 and 98 Noni StREET, Boston. 


DB. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
—-o.— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For tho instant Relief and Radical Curo of Cold. Feet, 
,. Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of vial ower, Rexsoas tation or Deol ang ai 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. ruggists. 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dextors. oss 
stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston, 


RRAD THIS !—Send Bi and receive a Housghold 
Edition United States Counterfeit Detector, Mit it 
ed with six beautifi@ steel engravings. LABAN, HEATH & 
Co., 3 Hanover Bt., Boston. Agents wanted. ' 11—4w 


() & Month, with Stencil and_Key- 
5 check Dhar Seaute Cree ends Key. 
ica frec. “8. M. Srxxca, Brattleboro’, Vt. 4-1 














TERMS: 
The Sunscrirrion Pricx of the Companion Is 


$1 5O, if paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 


$1 75, if patd fn advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, : 

Tu Comvastoy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order fs received by the Publishers for Its discontin- 
uanee, and all payment of arrearages fs made, as re- 
quired by law. 

T for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
wid be made in Moncy orders, Bank-checks, oF 
EN NRITHER OF THESK CAS BE PRO- 
URED, send the mancy in a rexistered Teter. All| 
post-musters are required to register letters whenever 
ted to Wo 80, 
izainst your name on the margin of your paper, 
4 to what time your subscription is paid. 
DISCONTINUANCES,- Remember that the Publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
hia paper stepped. All arrenrages must be pald. 

Tne courte have decided that all subsorthers to newspa- 
pera are held responsible until arrearaxes aro paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

riper ka f it vps nawe cammot be fon our 
oks unless thie fs done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youta's Companion, Beston, Manas. 


























For the Companion. 


CAMILLA URSO’S CHILDHOOD. 


Camilla Urso, the charming violinist, was born 
in Palermo, in 1810. At six years of age, she 
discovered a, wonderful susceptibility to the beau- 
ties of nature and art, and was regarded as one 
of the most interesting children in the world. 

Her musical sensitivencss was so great that a 
ul note would cause her features to 
liane :with -Aélight, and a sad one 
would brings tears to her eyes. Her parents 
marked her pagsstort for musi¢ with sarprise, and 
her father looked upon ber as a superior being 
whom Providence had consigned to his care. |, 

Tt was a lovel, day in Italian autumn. 
The maxs of St. Cecilia was to be chanted at the 
ehurch of the Hply Cross. The.cercmanics were 
to be extremely gorgeous, and the music was to 
lly artistic and impressive. The father 
fila desired to attend, and he took bis liy 
tle danghter,with him. She had never heard ah 
orchestra ja’ n manner to appreciate its music, 
and sho knew nothing of the marvellous expres- 
sions that may be produced by the violin. 

Just after Camilla entered the church, tottling 
atthe hand of her father, the low, sobbing strains 
of the “Kyrie Eleison”’ arose, and presently the 
organ rolled in its solemn harmony. Then the 
violins threw a tremulous sweetness of sound,.on 
the air. ‘ 

The little girl, at first deeply affected, now be- 
came statuc-like, as one entranced. She stood 
motionless, her cheek pile, and her lustrous eyes 
riveted on the violins, The blazing. altar, the 
glittering vestments of the priests, the sweet sigt 
nals of the hells failed to draw her attention, 
but the notes of the violin seemed to clevate her 
soul in rapture, as thouzh an inspiration had de- 
scended upon her from on high. 

The mass cnded, but Camilla continued stand- 
ing, statuc-like, beside one of the pillars of the 
elureh. "4 

The people passed out, but she seemed uncon: 
seious of what was goin: on about her. 

“Come, my daughter,” said her father, but she 
ail not move. 

Ile was alarmed, Ie took the little girl into 
his arms, and bore her from the church. 

“My daughter, what is the matter?” 

Her father’s voice and the cool autumn air 
dispelled the charm. 

“Father, what instrument was thet that fol- 
lowed tho organ?” ws ses 

“Phe violin.” 

“I would like to learn to play the violin.” 

Her father procured a violin, and she soon was 
able to produce from it such sweet and ethereal 
music that ber playing became the delight of her 
friends. 

She received such an ovation at her first pub- 
lic concert, that her little form was nearly buried 
in the bouquets that the audicnce showered up- 
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PLUTARCH’S GOOSE STORY. 

The ancients attribured to geese rather more 
intellixence than the people of modern times are 
disposed fo allow them. : . 

Plutarch says that the gecse of Cilica, when 
' they fly over Mount Taurus, being afraid of the 
eag) by which it is frequented, carry small 
stones in their mouths, to prevent them from in- 
dulging in their propensity to gabble and attract 
the notice of the cagles. 

It is probable that there is quite as much fic- 
tion ns fact in his statement, but the question 
will come up with considerable foree, whether it 
might not be well for some of us to imitat this 
supposed cnstom, and whether by so doing we 
should not ofttimes thus keep from doing inju- 
ry to others 4s well as ourselves. 


SOUTH. 








VARIETY. 


A PUBLIO DINNER IN FIJI. 
Peace or war between nations has sometimes 
depepged an the state of the rulers’ stomachs, 
and the character of a whole people is largely 
judyed from what they cat ang how they cat it: 


A pulitic dinner in Fiji is avery great affair, 
and you must take care how you behave at it. 
All the guests bear a hand in fecding the oven 
or stirring the pot. A floor of clean leaves is 
covered with cocoa-pots, on which are placed 
bakei tare and yaang “to the amount of several 
tons.” The .next tier is formed of sakalolo, or 
pudding in green leaves, well oiled. Surmount- 
ing this pedestal are the baked turtles, or two or 
three hos biked whole. 

On one occasion there were fifty tons of yams, 
fifteen tons of sweet pudding, seventy turtles, 
five cart-loads of yaqgona, and two hundred tons 
oF wacodked yams. Oneof the paddings meas- 
ured twenty-one fect in circumference. A lord 
mayor's feast in Guildhall_is mere fooling to 
this. And the turtle, too! But if _you have the 
honor to-be invited to, a feast in Fiji, you must 
be cautions. 

Achief having eaten a cocoa-nut without of- 
fering a bit te’ one of his followers, the latter 











singled out his former master. He asked to be 
spared. “Do you not,” was the stern reply 
“comember thé nut? For that you must die.’ 
and then came the fatal blow. 

Another chief sat down with his father-in-law; 
but on passing a dish, a cooked guana, he broke 
off part of its tail. ‘A dark scowl covered his 
relative's favo,” aml at the first opportunity he 
slew his son-in-law, having first told him he could 
not put up with brokes tail.—Leisure Hours. 








—_—+ 
THE FOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A band of rustic worthics were scated around 
the tavern fire, ohe winter's evening, consisting 
of the blacksmith, the barber, the constable, and 
the schoolmasier. After they had exhausted all 
the ordinary topics of conversation, the peda- 
gogue proposed a new kind of a game, in which 
one was to propose a question, and whoever pro- 
posed one that he himself could not solve, was 
to pay the reckoning for all. Dick Dolt, whom 
every one: thought a fool, was picked ont for the 


firgi.questiot o0 ‘i ee 

AR eriiorg,”4 sAid Dick, drawing out “his 
words, and looking, incflably syupidy “you have 
secn tho Way chipmonks: dix their holes; can 
any of you tell why they don’t throw up any 
dirt?” 

That was a poser; and, after n long cogitation, 
even the schoolmaster was compclicd to give it 
up. -Itdevelved on Dick to explain. z 

“Tha reason is,” said he, “that they begin at 
the bottom of the hole. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the pedazozue, surprised 
out of all prudence by so monstrous an asser- 
tion; “pray, how does the squirrel get there?” 

“Ah,” answered Dick, “that’s a question of 














your own propasing!” 5 
The schoolmaster had to pay the reckonings. 
—— 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS, 


Many parents try to cure their children of 
left-handedness by using severe measures, such 
as whipping, or oblizing the child to go for 
weeks with the left hand tied to the body. Some 
even go so far as to m:ke it a matter of special 
shaming aud mortitication, This should never 
be. Left-handedness certainly produces an awk- 
ward effect, but it is not onc of the cardinal sins. 
Ifa child can be taught to write with her right 
hand, to use her knife, fork and “poon property, 
raise her glass, and offer tlre right hand in salu- 
tation, it is by no means necessary to cure her of 
using the left hand occasionally. In many cases, 
to be ambidextrous is invaluableto women. All 
needle-work should be carefully taught with the 
right hand as needle-holder, but left-handedness 
should nut be treated as a crime to be punished. 
The child should be kindly told its disndvan- 
tages, and shown how awkward it looks. A 
pretty coral bracelet of beads strung on elastic, 
worn on the right hand, has a marvellous effect 
on left-handed girls, and is always worth trying. 
—Hearth and Home. 


+. 





PIGEON WHISTLES. 


The people of China are very fond of gamits of 
chance, and are desperate betters. Instead of 
horse races, they have pigeon fights. They rear 
at great expense, and with all manner of care, 
pigeons of a very large breed and with great 





1 her, MH. B. 


strength of wing. These pigcons are carried 
away to adistance in wicker baskets, then set free 





went over to the enemy, and in the next battle |" 





COMPANION. | 





at the moment agreed upon. Before loosing 
them a little whistle made of very lizht wood is 
fastened to their tails. This whistle has fifteen 
tubes of different-sized bores, so put toyether as 
to produce a sort of tune when the air is drawn 
rapidly throuzh them by the birds’ swift flight. 
The betting public awnit the pigeons at the en- 
try of the pizcon-house, ‘They know their own 
hinls from afar by the tones of their whistles, 
These announce first the victor bird, and then 
the vanquished in the race.—Hearth and Hone. 
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A TRAIN OF CARS STOPPED BY TUR- 
KEYS. 


An Arkansas paper reports the following novel 
incident on the Little Rock and Fort Smith Rail- 
road: “A flock of wild turkeys, more than. five 
hundred in number, congregated on the tracic 
near Cadron station. The down train rounded 
the curve and the engineer soon discovered that 
the turkeys intended to hold posscssion of the 
track. Having one minute to spare he stopped 
his train to allow them to depart, but they were 
not disposed to give way. The turkeys sur- 
rounded the train, walked up and down the track 
on either side of the cars, evidently dclichted 
with the novelty of their situntion. No hunting 
party abourd and no firc-arms of any deserip- 
tion, the turkeys were safe, but one or two short, 
quick whistles from the locomotive upsct their 
calculations, and they Jost no time in gaining 
the bushes, where they were soon hid from view, 
and the train moved on.” 


— 
SAVED BY HIS MONEY. 


A mother in Prussia, while taking leave of her 
son, who was starting for the army, brought him 
a sort of amulet, such as a good many people in 
Europe still believe in, to make him bullet-proof. 
The son laughingly pushed it aside, and taking 
some of the gold pieces which his parents had 
giveu him, remarked that they should be the 
only talisman he would take along.. During the 
battle of Mars la Tour, the young student was 
struck by a bullet and fell to the ground. Te 
thought his last hour had come, but when the 
pain of the first shock gradually ¢eased, he 
looked at his breast and foynd that the bullet 
had wot penetrated the skin. It had been ar- 
rested by the last gold piece which the youth had 
in his vest pocket, and this had been completely 
hollowed out by the bullet. 0" 0" 


——_-—— 
A LITTLE HERO. 


A gentleman, while passing through a street 
in New York, heard a child’s voice from a Iase- 
ment crying “Help! help!” He ran in, agd 
found a little five-year-old hoy holding a ed 
blanket around his sister, fwo years younger, 
who had caught herclothes on fire, and the little 
hero had succceded in putting out the flames. 
The boy, in answer to the question why he 
wrapped the bed-blanket around his sister’s 
burning clothes, said his ma had told him that 
was the best way to put out fire, and as to why 
he cried ‘Help! help!’ that he was afraid he 
coukl not do it, and wanted some one to help. 
He was then asked why he did not leave his sis- 
ter, and run_ into the street, and ery for help. 
He answered with teara in his eyes, “No, I never 
would have left her. She was my sister. Had 
she burned up, I would have burned too.” 


— 
HAVEN'T PRAYERED. 


One day, on account of work going on in the 
house, the regular ‘dinner was omitted, and a 
lunch substituted. While waiting for the fami- 
ly to gather, little Annette, who was already 
seated in her hizh chair, was given a picee of 
bread and buttor. After eating a little she 
stopped and began calling, “Papa, papa, come! 
I can’t cat my lunchin, ’cause you haven't 
prayered!” : 


























DANGEROUS BACK LOG. 


A family in Perryville, Ky., had a narrow cs- 
cape the other day. A back log was thrown on 
a kitchen fire ata house a short distance from 
that place, whit lcd to burn up that night. 
The next morning, before renewing the fire, an 
unexploded shell was found in the remuinder. 
It was imbedded in the tree from which the afore- 
said lox was taken, during the little affair be- 
tween Messrs. Buell and Bragg at that placo in 








Tne inscription on the tomb of Dr. John Con- 
dor, in Bunhill Fields, is touching and suggest- 
ive: 

T have sinned, 

I have trusted, T have loved, 

I rest, I shall rise, 

And through the grace of Christ, however un- 
worthy, I shall reign. 


An Irishwoman went to a dentist’s to havea 
tooth extracted. She inquired the price, and he 
told her fifty cents. “It is too much,” she said; 
but with ready wit she asked, “Would you pull 
two for seventy-five cents?” to which the oblig- 
ing dentist consented. 


Two travellers, stopping at a Des Moines hotal, 
came near losing their lives, by blowing out the 
gas on retiring to bed. One of them, when 
asked if he smelt any thing wrong, said yes, but 
he thought it was the other fellow’s breath. 

“T am going to the post-office, Beb, shail I in- 
quire for you?” 

Well, yes, if you have a mind to, but I don’t 
think you will find me there.” 


An Irish lover remarked that it is a great com- 


T have repented, 





fort to be alone, ‘especially when yer swatebeart | lars anc 


is wid ye.” 


Wurx is the earth like a blackboard? Because 
the children of mon multiply on the face of it, 

















A Uxiversat Remepy.—*Brotn’s Bronchial Troches" 
for Coughs, Colds, and Dropehial Affections, now stands 
the first in public 4avor and con@degce;'this rosutt has 
bech acquired by gtestofmany years. Banbertts gndex- 
tensive tse have eniisci the Lroches to be countoriotted, 
and'we would, cautiqh pijrehgsers to be’ on their guard 
agalnst worthless timfativhs. 7 





‘Tug PorvLar Boston Cacrgr WaRenovse.—JobnJ, 
Peasley & Co., 47 Washington St ect, are retailing a do- 
sirable grade of Carpetings, all wool and fast colors, in 
Imitation of Brussclaand Tapestrica, for 45 cents per yard, 
called Crosley" Retiforin russeis, No ono should Tose 
the opportunity of securing so good a carpet at this low 
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TURE CO., Danville, N. HL 


H' NG, Trapping and Fishing. All about it. Szxr 
Fees, address “UcxteR,” Hinsdale, ty 














ICH, RARE ard RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan, 
Sent free, addreas BAxwiR, Hinadale, NIL, 13 (9 


GNAKES’ EGGS.—Wonderfal and astonishing 
*13—bw 








curios® 
*13—-2W 

SNAKES’ EGGS.—Will astonish and amuse you’ 
Price 25 cents a nest. “Ise 


= NAKES’ EGGS.—sent by inal. Address KEL- 
SEY & CO., Meriden, Coun. “13a 
ENTRILOQUISM. — Rest book at lowest price. A 
real self-instructor, wiih nume ous examples’ for 
practice and exhibition, also tells how to make and use 
the famous Magic Only 15 cents of booksellers 
or bv mail. b MANEY & CU, H® Nassau Kureet, 
New York. ¢ bo 20 oftcn'been hambucged b 
Advertised instructions in_ventrlloquism that they will 
be thankful to Mr. Haney for furnishing at such trifling 
cost a book from-which the art ean realiy be fully and 
eagily learned by any one.""—H¥. ¥. Boe. Free Press. 
—eowst, 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 
Temoving Brown dixcoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. t, 49 Lond Street, hew York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pinrply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched disdgurations on the Face, use 


Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Bemedy. 
Itis invaluable to the affiict Pre “d only by Dr. 
i 49 Bond Street, 
where. im 
























Perry, Dermatolog! 
New York. ‘Sold by Druggists 





THE SsuN. 


CHARLBS A. DANA. ++ +Editor. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 

A Newapaper of the Present Times. 
Intended for People Now on Earth, 

Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional 
Men, Workers, Thinkers, and all Manner of Llonest Fokus, 
and the Wives, Sons, and Daughters of all sach. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 

ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 


Or less than Onc Cent a Copy. Let there bea $50 
Club at every Post Oftice. 











THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN-§2 a Year, 


of the same size and gencral character as TILE WE! 
LY, but with a greater va cf mlscellancous reading, 

furnishing the news to |ts subscribers with greater 
freshneas, because it comes twice a week Instead of once 
only. 









THE DAILY SUN--$6 a Year. 


A pre-eminently readable new: T, with tho largest 
circulation ju the world, Free, dent and feariessia 
Allthe news from ¢ 
y mail, 50 cents a mont 












TERMS TO CLUBS. 
The Dollar Weekly Sun. 
Five copies, one year, separately addressed, 
; Four Dollars 
Ten copies. one year, separately addressed (and an extra 


cupy to the yetter-up of club), 
; Bight Dollar. 
ely addgesged (and au ex 
*Fifteen Dollars 


Fifty copies, one year, to one address (and wae Semu-Weck- 
ly one year to yetler up of elas), 
Se re Thirty-three Dollare 
Fifty copies, éne year, separately addressed (and the Semi- 
Weekly ono year te gutter up fala), 
Thirty-five Dollars. 
One hundred copies, one year, to one gddress (and the 
“Duly for yne year to the getter-up of elub), 
a Fifty Dollars. 
One hundred copies, one year, separately addressed (and 
the Dally for one year to getter-up of Tub), 
Sixty Dollars. 


The Semi-Weekly Sun. 


Five coples, one year, separately addressed, 
Eight Dollars. 
Ten copies, one year, reparately addressed (and an extr 
copy Wo getter up uf club), 
Sixteen Dollar 


Twanty copies, one year, sepa 
copy tothe yettor-up ¢ 








SEND YOUR MONEY 


tm Post-office orders, checks, or drafts on New York 
wherever convenient.” If not, then register the letter, ceo- 
tatning the money. Address. 


1. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 
bun oliice, New York. 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY 
WHEELER & WALSON, 
‘HOW A, 
AMERICAN, &c., &c» 


Sold for smail installments, 25 low as $5 per Month 


or may be paid for{n Work done at home. For Circu- 
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Terms, address 

ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley & Rice), 

8—ly 323 Washington, cor. West ft 


GOH, Simons, Printer, 50: BROMPIRLD Sz., bostox, 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT WAS ITP? 


We were fishing at “the Sachem’s Pond,”— 
Jud Robbins and I. 

It was some years ago, however. We were 
mere boys, then—not far from thirteen years old. 
A trip through the woods to this pond was a 
great exploit in those days; not a very safe one, 
perhaps, for it was fully five miles from the 
cleared lands, through the “black growth,” as 
they call the spruce forest. 

The old folks did not like to have us fish there; 
thongh after we had been and returned safely 
witha fine string of trout they did not say much. 
against it. But they never would give us leave 
to go; and so on this occasion, I am sorry to say, 
we had gone without—no, not quite without it, 
for we had got permission to go to Bear Brook 
—two miles; and onthe strength of that we had 
gone farther, until we reached the pond. 

Perhaps some of my readers may have had a 
similar experience. It is a wrong way to do, 
though, and often ends in trouble and difficulty. 

But we had a strong temptation, for the Sa- 
chem’s Pond was rare fishing-gronnd, full of 
great spotted lake-trout, or “togue-trout,”” as we 
nsed to call them; noble fellows, that bit as if 
they had never even heard of fishermen or of 
fish-hooks. Few sportsmen, since the old Indian 
Sachem, who used to have a wigwam near the 
pond, had fished from it; and it did not take 
Jong to pull out twenty pounds of fine trout. 

It was a beautiful September afternoon. We 
knew the way throngh the woeds pretts well, 
and were not Jong in reaching the pond, after 
crossing the old log over Bear Brook. It was 
not a large piece of water, certainly not more 
than three miles in length, and so twisted in 
among high, wooded ridges, that one might fail 
of finding it unless well acquainted with its lo- 
cality. 

On the side towards our settlement it is skirt- 
ed by a narrow bog or flat, which, in the spring, 
is generally under water, but bare and firm 
enough to walk on in antumn. This is largely 

_ covered with cat-tails and high-bush cranberries, 
forming a tangled thicket to the water’s edge. 

Cutting some long’ alder “fish-poles”’ and ty- 
ing on our linés, we made our way across the 
bog and dropped in our hooks. But it was yet 

» alittle too early inthe afternoon. The trout bite 
1 hest towards evening. So we.walked along the 
a edge of the pond, fishing leisurely and stepping 
from Jog to loz, till we were opposite a high 
. knoll that was covered with chokc-cherry bushes. 
a Herethe old Sachem had built his wigwam. It 
had almost disappeared. A few stakes and poles 

* only were to be seen through the green foliage. 
¥ We stood on an old tree-trunk which ran out 
into the water, looking at the knoll and feeling 
x 88one always will, when looking at old deserted 
things and placés. Presently a sharp tug at my 

Jine made me turn; and a moment later I had 

*. thrown ont a fine large “togue.’”” Before I had 
# cured him, Jud had hooked another. The fish 

1 Were getting ready for their suppers and a shoal 
8) of them were after our bait. In a few moments 

We caught seven or eight, without stirring from 

the old tree-trunk, and so excited did we become 
{With our good luck that with his fifth catch, Jud 
y “irly shonted ont—aclear, merry hurrah—when, 

tuddenly, as if in reply, there came a deep, hol- 
low ery—a sort of Kewroo-o0-ooh,—so near and 
st appalling, that so startled us that we nearly 
| fell of the log, and clutched at each other for 
i support. 
“Goodness!” whispered Jud. 
| that?” 
Our eyes turned instinctively towards the old 
6 Wigwam; and a strange fear crept over us. 
Mad the old Sachem come back to life? and 

Was that his war-whoop? Or had some of his 

» Rivage tribe returned to their old hunting- 

¥ srounds and were lying in ambush eany to do 
us injury? 

| Tremblingly we stood and Ustened, “put before 

# We lind scarcely ventured to draw our breath, 

¥ 


c 








“What was 


another wild “Kewroo-oo-ooh” rose from the 
swamp behind us, accompanied by a sudden 
swaying and crashing among the dry rushes, 
seemingly but a few rods away. 

It was time to make an attempt to escape, if 


the log, and, terribly frightened, floundered 
through the mnd and water-zrass to another; in! 


short, fled down the pond as fast as the perilous ' 
bottom would permit; stil clinging to our fish-; 


poles, which, with their lines and hooks, were 
dragged after us. 

I don’t know how far we should have ran, 
had not my trailing hook canght into a log, 
bringing me up with a jerk that fairly tarned 


$>| me round. AsI turned, the first thing I saw was 


a tall, a very tall white. bird, standing at the 
| place where we had first heard the whoop. 
While I was looking, it stretehed up its long 
neck and uttered another Kewroo-00-0oh! 

“Hold an!’ I shouted to Jud, who was tearing’ 
along for dear life, some rodsiia advance, ‘Hold 
on! It isn’t an Indian! It’s some sort of a 
bird!” 

“Bird!” .oxclaimed Jud,.over his shoulder. ‘ 

“Yes. Don t run any farther!” 

Jud halted, then came slowly and cautiously 
back to where I was standing. 

“I should say bird!” exclaimed he, after ‘att 
anxious glance. ‘“Ien’the a big one? He’s tall 
as nman,’most. White, too! Gracious!’’ (with 
a long breath.) ‘What a fright he gave us! 
| Scared ato bird! That don’t sound well. But 
what a whoop he gave! I thonght the old Se 
chem had come, sure.” 

Just then the tall, ghostly-looking biped, fa- 
vored us with another whoop, coming toward us 
in a, menacing manner, as if to drive us farther 
nwny. 

“O! that can’t be done a second time!” ctied 
Jud. “We sha’n’t run again—for you. Let's 
give it to him, with Qur fish-poles,” ¢ 

“Aureed.” 


toward him with our poles upraised. Seeing 
our sudden chanye of tactics, the bird immedi- 
ately reared itself to the full stretch of its body, 
legs and neck, ruffled its feathers, shook them 
and advanced to meet us with open bill and ayes 
aflame with fury. 

I suppose our recent flight had given it a poor 
opinion of our courage. As Jud had enid, it was 
really a “big one.” Standing full five feet in 
height, with its raised plumage and majestic air, 
it was no mean-luoking enemy. 

Except the very tips of its wings, which were 


the old Sachem was after us! We sprang from | 


“Untying our lines, we moved castfeasly | 





WHAT Was IT? 


Seeing that we stood our ground, it stopped 
when within a couple of rods and uttered sev- 
eral lond, harsh croaks. 

“Hit him,”’ said Jad. 

“No, you hit first.” 

“Well” 

‘Taking“a step forward, Jud dealt a long, 
sweeping cut at its neck. Quick as a flash the 
bird bobbed down its head and the pole passed 
over it. Observing this, I aimed at its long legs, 
when, with a sudden bound into the air, my pole 
went under them. Not so casily hit! 

“Now both together,”’ cried Jud. 

Swing—sweep. But somchow we did not hit 
it that time. 

“Strange!” muttered Jud. ‘He bobbed down 
and jumped up, too, both at once—didn’t he?” 
+ “It looked so.” 

“Well, again—now!”” 

Swing—twecp. Oneor the other of us did hit 
him this.time, on. the neek, knocking him over 
into the mad. Dropping our poles, we rushed 
upon him. 

“Catch :him. by the legs,” cried Jud. 
tie him: J’ll hold his neck.” 

But #s we sprung upon him, he struck at Jud 
with his bill, with wonderful swiftness, darting 
out his neck like an clastic cord. It was impos- 
sible to touch him without getting hit; and 
while we were thinking what we do, up he again 
leaped to his feet. .. 

Wewere glad to fall back and takeup our poles. 
But the blow we had given him must have either 
crazed or blinded the crane; for with Jnd’s very 
next stroke, it was again knocked down. This 
time we used our poles so effectively that it lay 
still. 

“What sort of a bird can it be?” said Jud, 
pulling it up out of the mud and gazing, a little 
repentant, upon its beautiful though now stained 
plumage. 

“Don’t know,” said I. 
Wke it.” 

“Nor I. We must take it home with us.” 

. “Can we carry it?” 

“Yes. Is is pretty henvy, though. Must weigh 
from twenty to thirty pounde, sure. Do you 
suppose it had its home here among the cat- 
tails? Let’s look.” ; 

A few yards further on, we discovered a sort 
of path, worn as it by footsteps cominy out of 
the brush to the water. Following this for a few 
rods into the swamp, we came to a thick clump 
of alders, overrun with wild vines. The trail led 
directly into this, and as we approached, another 
great white bird, nearly as large as the one we 


“Let’s 


“Never saw any thing 





black, its entire plumage was white as snow; 
while its beak, sharp, strong and fully six inches 
in length, looked as if it might prove an ugly 
weapon in close quarters, 





had just killed, sprang out and ran off with an 
ominous croak. 

“A nest!” exclaimed Jud; and peeping in 
through the tangled alders, we saw, piled up 


amid the stalks, a huge bunch of coarse sticks, 
built some four or five fect from the ground and 
lined with dry grass and reeds. 

“What did I tell you?’ cried Jud, triamphant- 
ly; and looking over the edge, we beheld twe 
little, long-legged, gander-necked chicks, wrig 
gling and squirming about, and opening wide 
their clumsy, gaping bills. They were evidently 
but a few days old; and in looking about tho 
nest, we found several large picces of shell, of r 
pale blue color, with. brown spots. 

Meanwhile we could see the old mother bird 
among the flags, watching our movements with 
maternal anxiety; uttering from time to time 
her hoarse croak. 

“That’s just what made the old male bird so 
ready to fight,” said Jud. ‘He did it to keep 
us from the nest. I’m sorry we killed him; but 
he scared us so I didn’t feel any pity for him. 
But I wouldn’t touch the nest. Let the old one 
take care of the little wrigglers. It’s too bad 
we've killed her mate. Any way, we might as 
well take him home with us, now he’s dead; for 
I want to find out what kind of a bird itis.” 

So tying his long legs together, and slinging 
him on a pole between us, with our trout, we 
started throngh the woods. And a precious 
“Jug” they gave us, too! It was dark when we 
reached home; and I reckon we should have got 
a “talking to,” if nothing more, had the family 
not been astonished at the sight of that long- 
shanked bird. 

None of our folks had ever seen any thing like 
Mt. But the mext day, seeing old Hu;chy Clives, 
the trapper, passing the house, I called him inte 
the wood-house, where we had hang our game. 

“What's that, Hughy?” asked Jud, throwing 
open the door. 

“Sho!” exclaimed the old man.. “Where d’yo 
get him? Crane, sure’s the world! Whooping 
crane! Some call’em san¢-hill ctanes. Never 
saw but one before in my life. Rare in this 
State, (Maine,) very rare. Heard say they find 
them down South, winters, and up Canada way 
in the summer time. They breed fp there some- 
where. D’ye say you killod this one with your 
fish-poles? Well, that’s curis. Must goup and 
see that nest myself.’” 

“Where did you sce the one you spoke of?” 
asked Jud. 

“Up at Moosehcad, years ago. Come down 
some rainy day and I'l tell you abont it.” 

So it was not the old Sachem’s ghost, after all, 
that we heard, but n whooping crane. And if 
they:all whoop as lustily as this one did, they 
well deserve the name. 

———10 
LANGUAGE WITHOUT A TONGUE. 


This is one of the strangest contradictions, but 
it is well vouched for in the following account, 
and must he ranked with the miracles of senso 
sometimes observed in . blind people. Nature 
makes marvellous compensations, now aud then, 
to her maimed children: 

“In the transactions of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, published between 1742 and 1744, there is 
an account of Margaret Cutter, who, wen four 
years old, lost her entire tongue from a cancer- 
ous affection; but who, nevertheless, afterwards 
Tetained the power of taste, swallowing and 
specch, without any imperfection whatever. She 
not only spoke as fluently and with as much cor: 
rectness as other people, but also sung to admi 
ration, articulating with distinctness all her words 
while singing. What is not less singular, she 
could form no idea of the use of a tongue in other 
persons. This remarkable case was brought be- 
fore the Royal Society, under certificates of at- 
testation from the minister of the parish, medi- 
cal practitioner, and another respectable citizen 
well known in Suffolk, where she resided. On 
account of the extraordinary character of the 
case, the socicty requested an additional report 
npon the subject, and from another sct of wit- 
nesses, named by the society for the purpose, and 





for whom they drew up the necessary questions 
and marked out the proper course of examina- 











‘The second report coincided with the first 
in all particulars, and shortly afterward the | 
young woman was brought to London, where 
she confirmed the account by personally appear- 
ing, and speaking and singing in the presence of 
the members of the Ruyal Society and many 
other persons.” . 

— 


tion. 


For the Companion. 


A WILD IRISH GIRL. 
By M, A. Denison. 

You have scen little shanties near steam rail- 
road tracks, nestling by the side of wooded hol- 
Jows, and looking as if they had been dropped 
there, tow-headed babies and all. They are not 
things of art or beauty, but the wide-spreading 
loveliness of laughing nature aroand, often 
makes up for all deficiencies of that kind. 

The little cabin that Noddy Wills lived in 
was very rough indeed. Noddy, since she first 
cume to America—and that was when she was 
ten years old—had been very industrious. Old 
Wills, her father, who had married late in Hfe, 
was now a widower, and the care of four bright 
children came upon Norah; or, as they all called 
her, Noddy. 

She was a wild looking Irish girl, and could 
not read a word, but she was tidy, affectionate 
and faithful. Her hands had trained the wild 
vines that made their home a bower in the sum- 
mer season, and sometimes caused the passen- 
gers in railroad trains that rushed by, to look 
with astonishment at sight of a wilderness of 
green, and one or more tangled heads bobbing 
through to wish them good speed. 

“Q, that was a cabin, was it?” they would 
say, looking back. “How picturesque!” 

Qld Wills was doing very well, now, working 
on the road. Indeed, he was an industrious 
man, and fed the five mouths dependent upon 
him with the best he could get. 

I doubt not they lived well in that homely 
cabin, It had but two rooms and a bit of a loft, 
but then Noddy remembered when their cabin 
was but a heap of mud thrown a little higher 
than the surrounding earth; when the floor was 
beaten clay, very cold and uncomfortable, and 
when the smoke often filled their one room, ren- 
dering comfort quite out of the question. She 
remembered, also, that once the biggin full of 
potatoes was all she got, day after day, and that 
the pigs sometimes shared with them. 

You may smile when I say that the log hut 
seemed just a little palace to Noddy when she 
first saw it; but itis truth. Never went a hap- 
pier or lighter-hearted princess into her castle, 
than was Noddy, the Irish girl, when she stepped 
over the sill of her new American hone. She 
took great pride in keeping the rough floor clean 
and swept; she helped her father make the rude 
furniture; she went blithely about, singing as 
she worked. 

On summer nights her happiness was perfect, 
for she could sit outside in the soft moonlight, 
while the old father smoked his pipe in stupid 
content, and the children played about her fect. 

But when the track was laid; when the great 
snorting engine flew by, or stopped to’ take in 
wood or water just a little way beyond, then 
Noddy felt that she had company enough. She 
little thought that a great trouble was coming 
to her through that same curious combination 
of wood and metal 

“It’s a foine man, that conductor,” old Wills 
said, one day; “a very civil gintleman.”” 

“Why, how doyou know father ?” asked Noddy. 

“He’s took me up to the bend days when I’ve 
been tired, more times nor onct,”’ was the reply. 
“It’s seldom them sort notices a poor man.” 

“Ita yer gray hairs, daddy,” said Noddy, 
hanging over him and threading her fingers 
through the faded locks; “it’s because ye’re an 
ould man, an’ all the more credit to him.” 

Sho bent down and kissed the wrinkled fore- 
head. It was the first time since her mother’s 
death, more than eight years before. 

Tt was also the last. 

That same day poor Wills was run over by 
that down train. The conductor happened to be 
looking ahead from the platform of a car, and 
had geen him start out of the bend and fall upon 
the track. His efforts to stop the train were un- 
availing. It was too late. The engine was 
stopped, but not before the poor Irishman’s body 
bore no longer the soul that God had lent it six- 
ty years before. 

The conductor's heart was touched. 
the poor mangled body. 

“Ie’s left a young, motherless girl and four 
little children, ’ he said, the hot teary dropping 
on his cheeks. “If I only could have saved the 
poor old man! What will they do now?” 

He himself went to tho log cabin to carry the 
news. The sizht of pretty, red-cheeked Noddy, 
crooning her old Irish music without words, al- 
most unmanned him. How should he tell her? 





He saw 





“Pm the conductor on the L. train,” he said, 
falteringly, when one of the children called her 
attention to the fact of his presence. 

_‘And it’s you that daddy likes so well, I’m | 
thinking,” suid Noddy, turning her blushing 
face away. “Did he send any mes; 

The silence, the sad face, the working of the 
stranger's lips caused the girl’s face to change 
white and grave. The work she held in her fin- 
gers fell to the ground—her lips parted, her eyes 
grew wider and dusky, and her low, plaintive 
voice seemed wrung from the heart as she ex- 
claimed ,— 

“O, it’s bad news ye’ve come to tell me. I 
read it in yer eyes.” 

“Yes, it is bad news; the worst toa mother- 
less family. The old man’”’—and his voice failed 
him. 

“Ts there any life in him?” She leaned over, 
touching his arm. There were no tears, but the 
features were rigid; the voice a hollow whisper. 

He could only shake his head. 

Then her hand fell, her voice grew husky, and 
broken, and low. 

“The ould father gone,” she murmured, “and 
—I—I kissed him only this mornin’! The ould 
father gone.” 

She tottered into the house. The children 
caught her gown and cried, in chorus, group- 
ing themselves about her, but she sat there, 
quite tearless, still, like one stunned into si- 
lence, until they brought him in and laid him 
upon the one narrow cot. Then she flung her- 
self upon him, and moaned, and wailed, and 
sobbed as if her heart was broken. 

The conductor brought down a priest at his 
own expense, and paid all the funeral expenses. 
After that Noddy preferred to stay in the lonely 
place with the children. It was home to her, 
she said; and though they might get less to cat, 
and nothing to wear, unless thetr distant neizh- 
bors pitied them, she could not leave the little 
shanty. She could plant, and she could live, 
and the children could work, and they’d do very 
well, please God. 

After that, every morning one or another of 
the little Wills children came down to the bank 
to get a nod from their friend, who never passed 
them empty handed. Sometimes it was a good 
wheat loaf he pitched over to them, sometimes a 
small package of candies, sonictimes a pair of 
shoes or stockings; and thus it went on for two 
years. . 

Noddy worked like a brave girl, and the ped- 
ple for miles around loved and respected her. 
In berry time she never had to pay a penny to 
get to town. She and any of the children were 
welcome tp a ride there and @ ride home, so that 
most of the money she took was clear gain. 

One day, at twilight, within two hours of the 
train’s arrival, Tom, the eldest Wills, rushed in- 
to the house. 

“The whole world’s tumbled in, I guess; just 
you come and sce;” and he dragzed his sister 
to the bend, only a few yards off. There had 
been a land slide, and the track was heaped up 
for a jong way ahead with earth and stones, 
while-an the other side the bank ran down forty 
feet into the water. 

Noddy grew as white as death. 

“The train!’ she cried; ‘“O, what can we do? 
Iv’ll_ go over; there’s ‘hundreds abourd. Chil- 
dren, do whag I bid ye, and for the love of Heav- 
en be quick. Bring some shavings and some 
wood; bring the axe; bring the ould chairs— 
there’s but little wood cut—bring the ould straw 
bed. Fly, boys, or sure it’s crazy I’ll go, and 
ye’ll have no sister Noddy, and no father any 
more.” 

The boys did fly. 

Not long after there were two or three shrill, 
quick shricks from the powerful engine, as the 
train came thundering on. 

* “Trouble ahead.” 

There was a blaze on the track, torches of lu- 
rid fire, one, two, three. 

“Yes, there’s surely trouble,’ muttered the 
conductor, and in shorter time than I can tell it 
the train was stopped right in front of the Irish 
cabin, and there stood Noddy, her face wild, her 
hair blowing in the night wind, the straw she 
held burning almost down to her fingers’ ends. 

Every check blanched with horror, when the 
passenyers learned that they had been so near 
death. 

“| burned the chairs up first, an’ then I tore 
the ould bed in pieces. I’d fired the shanty if 
that hadn’t done,” cried Noddy, breathless. 

“Let us make her loss good,” said one of the 
passengers, putting his hand in his pocket. 

Noddy drew herself up. ‘The girl looked mag- 
nificent in her rude beauty. 

“[ don’t wantmoncy. D’ye think I want mon- 
ey for what I’ve done this night? No; I'd laid 
down here and lost my life, willing, before one 
hair o’ Ais head should be harmed.” 

But moncy was left, enough to buy three 
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shanties, if Noddy had wanted them, And what 
was better, a keen interest was awakened in be- 
half of Noddy, herself, and she and the caildren 
were placed in good schools. 

Idon’t think if you saw Norah Wills tovay, 
you would call her a “wild Irish girl.” 

—————+o—___-- 
For the Companton. 


TWO YEARS OLD. 
‘Two bright eyes of softest blue, 
Dewy lips of coral hue, 

Bows of tiny, brilliant pearis, 
Wealth of sunny, golden curls; 

Busy little pattering feet, 

Merry volce, go clear and sweet— 
More than worth her weight in gold, 
Little Carrie—two years old! 


Sunbeam! fairy! household pet! 
‘We can ne’er your face forget— 
Crowned with sunshine, love and light, 
Never clouded, always bright; 
Little heart that knows no wrong, 
How we bless thee, all day long! 
Fairest lamb in all the fold, 
Darling Carrie, two years old! 
Grace Gorpon. 
——++o+—___. 
For the Companion, 
TAKEN BY GIPSIES. 
Constance and Perry were too young to un- 
derstand much of the great mystery of death 
when they lost their mother. They were told 
that she hud yone to some place called heaven, 


their father spoke of as ‘“‘the beautiful city.” 
Ile told them of the pearly gates, the golden 
streets, the river of life and the celestial moun- 
tains, and their next question was, “But will 
she never come back to take care of her little 
children nny more?” 

To this question there was only the old an- 
swer. “No, she can never come back to you, 
but you will some time go to her.” 

Perry sobbed and cried like an April shower 
on hearing this, but was soon comforted, while 
Constance, although she was much more quiet 
at first, afterwards pondered deeply over what 
her father had told her. 

One evening, a8 she was sitting in the door- 
way, just as the sun was going down, she saw 
the spires and white dwellings of Nottingham 
\ rising up between her and the sky. In that 
crimson light they littered like burnished gold, 
wliile beyond stretched a range of blue moun- 
tains. The shifting clouds mizht well repre- 
sent the pearly gates and the jasper walls, so 
it is not strane that the child conceived the idea 
that she was Jooking upon “the beautiful city” 
whither her mother had yone. 


it, but he was not at home, neither was nurse. 
Then she called Perry, who avreed that heaven 
lay before them, and proposed that they should 
start for it immediately, and find mother. 
we could only tell father first,”’ said Constance. 

“Why, it’s such alittle way,” said Perry, “we 
can go there and back before bed-time.” 

“O, yes, I am sure we can,’ said Constance; so 
she got her hut, and the two children started 
forth, little thinking what adventures were in 
store for them.” 

In order to shorten the distance as much as 





taking the highway. At first nothing could 
have been more delightful. They crowned them- 
sclves with buttercups and clover, they fed on 
delicious berries, they saw two squirrels, a pool 
full of ‘‘dear little frogs,” and many other equal- 
ly interesting objects. 

By-and-by Perry’s short, fat legs began to grow 


which they had set out was as far off as ever. 
Truly our little pilgrims were in asad plight, 
and would fain have turned back had they not 
come ia such a roundabous way that it was now 
impossible. 3 

Presently they came to a lane which led up to 
aloweed farm-house. This they passed through, 
and peeped wistfully between the bars at the 
other end, into the yard. A window was open 
in the kitchen, and by it sat a woman holding a 
baby. 

They determined to go and ask her to direct 
them home, but just as they began to crawl 
through the bars, a great dog came bounding 
toward them, barking violently. They ran to 
the fields, and did not look back till the farm- 
house was out of sight. 

Then they wandered on a long time, but saw 
no other house, nor met a human being, and 
were beginning to think they must pass the 
night alone in those dismal woods, when they 
saw a Heht gleaming throngh the trees. 

This gave them new strength, and they hns- 
tened toward it, believing it to proceed from 
some dwelling. But as they drew nearer, they 
saw that the light came from an open fire around 





which was far beyond the sky—a place which | 


She thought she would ask her father about 
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possible, they went across the fields instead of 


weary, and, worse yet, the “beautiful city” for 
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which were gathered a strange, wild yroup of 
men, women and children. There were also 
horses tied to tho trees, and two or three large 
dogs keeping guard. Jt was in fact a gipsy en- 
campment, as the children were wise cnough to 
guess; but they scarcely knew whether to ad- 
vance or retreat. While they were hesitating, a 
man spied them, and called the atteution of the 
rest to them. 

“4 pretty time o’ day for two babies like them 
to be strolling the woods,” said he. And then 
advancing toward the children, he asked them 
what they wanted and where they were going. 

“We're going to find our mother,” said Con- 
stance. 

“And where is she?” he inquired. 

“Gone to the beautiful city.” 

“To Boston, hey?” said the man, laughing, 
and having no {idea of their meaning, ‘Well,T 
guess you won’t find her to-night, so you may 
as well come and stay with us.” 

As the man seemed very good-natured, the Jit- 
tle wanderers were glad to accept his invitation, 
being all the more inclined that way by catch- 
\ing whiffs of something very savory from the 
| pot boiling over the fire. An old woman tended 
jit, who was wrapped in a plaid cloak in which 
j scarlet predominated, She, and a few of the 
clders of the tribe spoke in broad Scotch, but 
the rest used a dialect compounded of Scotch, 
English and Canadian French, much of which 
| was entirely incomprehensible to Constance and 
| Perry. They, however, understood and appre 
ciated the pottage which was given them for 
their supper, and soon after eating it, forgot 
their weariness and homesickness in sleep—a 
sleep none the less sweet because their bed was 
jonly a pile of leaves with a single blanket 
thrown ovcr it. 

And while they were unconsciously slumber- 
ing, a man wal ing up and down the street of 
irbrook, ringing a bell, and crying, ‘“Lost— 
lost! Children lost”’—a sound which brought 
all the inhabitants to their doors, and soon the 
| father of the missing ones, aceompanied by every 
able-bedied man in town, was searching the 
woods for them. Before morning they must 
have come upon the gipsy’s camp, but close by 
the pool where the children had stopped to hear 
the frogs sing, they found small footprints, aud 
a handkerchief with the name “Constance Ev- 
ans,” in one corner. So they called in’ their 
forces, and spent the night in dragging the 
pool. 

The next day the gipsies turned their faces 
northward, intending to pass the summer in 
Canada. There were various reasons why they 
kept the children with them. In the first: place, 
they coveted their nice Clothing and the gold 
chains and lockets which they wore round their 
necks. They also believed that a reward would 
be offered for their return, or if not, that they 
would soon be able to do enough to compensate 
for their keeping. 

Furthermore, Ben, the man who had first 
spoken to them, tovk a real fancy to Perry, and 
was unwilling to part with him. So, although 
he saw an advertisement for the little runaways, 
he said nothing about it, and no one else saw it, 
for he was the only one of the tribe who could 
read. 

Perry soon learned to like his new way of life, 
buat Constance pined for home and a sight of her 
father’s face. The confusivu of the camp, the 
thieving habits, the rough and often wicked lan- 
guage, were all shocking to her, and she was 
continually on the watch for some way of e+ 
cape. But “Grannie,” for so all the gipsies 
called the old woman in the plaid, was equally 
vigilant, so while Constance seemed to be as free 
as the birds of the air, she was .in reality as 
much a prisoner as though stone walls had shut 
her in. 

Once, as they were riding in their large cov- 
ered wagons, she heard Ben say to some one, 
“That’s a bonnie heifer o’ yours.”” 

“Wal, she is a likely critter,” was the an- 
swer, in a drawling, nasal voice, which sounded 
strangely familiar. She pushed aside the white 
covering of the wagon, and her heart gave 4 
jump, for there, within a few feet of her, was Si- 
mon Meigs, the butcher’s hoy, who had come 
“up country” for adrove of cattle. An awkward, 
Jong-limbed youth was Simon, a specimen Yan- 
kee, whom Constance well knew as one of the 
characters of Fairbrook. 

“O Simon,” she called, leaning forward; but 
Grannie’s hand was clapped over her mouth, 
and she was thrust back to her scat. 

Simon turncd his head, thinking he heard his 
name called, but concluded that he was mistak- 
en, or that one of the gipsies owned the same 
name, and passed on. 

At another time, when they had again pitched 
their tents, a merry young party came to visit 
the camp and get their fortunes told. Constance 
had heard Grannio tell fortunes so many times, 
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that she took little interest in what was going on 
until some one called out,— 

“Come Mabel, come Campbell, come and see 
what the fates have in store for you.”” 

“We prefer to await the anfoldings of desti- 
ny,” said the gentleman, answering for both. 

At this the sybil frowned, and muttered wrath- 
fully, and in order to pacify her, Mabel threw 
back her veil, and, without dismounting from 
her horse, held out her hand for inspection. 

Constance started and almost screamed, for 
now she recognized Mabel Ward, who often vis- 
ited Fairbrook. O for one word in her ear, but 
there was’ the old gipsy close beside her, and 
Constance dared not approach. It chanced, 
however, that as they were riding away, Mabel’s 
yeil floated off, unperceived by her. Constance 
darted and caught it up, and restoring it to Ma- 
bel, whispered,— 

“Tell father we are here.” 

She had time to utter no more before Grannie 
seized and shook her violently, exclaiming, by 
war of apology to her visitors,— 

"Sic a naughty hizzie!”’ 

“A pretty little midget,” observed Mabel to 
Mr. Campbell, as they rode away. 

“Very; how odd to see blue eyes with such a 
brown skin!” 

“Had she blue eyes? I did not notice,” said 
Mabel, and, supposing the child to be a ver- 
itable gipsy, she thonght no more’ of her or of 
her strange request. 

At least not till long afterwards, when, taking 
up an old newspaper to wrap something in, she 
saw the advertisement of the lost children, 

“Evans—Fairbrook; it must be my old ac- 
quaintance,”’ she said. “I wonder I never saw 
it before!” and then she remembered the gipsy 
child’s request. 3 

Having once associated the two ideas shecould 
not again separate them; so sending for her 
friend, Mr. Campbell, she put the caso before 
him. He was not sanguine, but admitted tho 
possibility that they might be on the right track, 
and went himself to Fairbrook to see Mr. Evans, 
who, although he had been many times disap- 
pointed, was ready for a new quest with even a 
shadow of hope. 

And so it happened that one day, when the 
gcipsies were just packing their tents for a jour- 
‘ney across the border, the two gentlemen ap- 
peared among them. 

“O, father!” cried Constance, springing to the 
arms, opened to receive her, although it was dif- 
ficult to identify this sun-burnt, bare-footed, rag- 
red little gipsy maiden, with the delicate child 
who had left him so many weeks ago. 

Perry, who since the first day or two had been 
quite contented, was busy helping Ben pack the 
wagons, or rather making belicve help. Hear- 
ing his sister’s exclamation, he turned and saw 
his father, and bounded toward him, quite over- 
joyed. But when it came to Icaving, there was 
astruggle between his love for his father, and 
his affection for Ben and a certain pony which 
he had been allowed to call hisown. He wanted 
to go home, he said, but Ben and the pony must 
go, too. And the pony went, for Mr. Evans 
bought him, but Ben could not be persuaded to 
leave his wild life, and he and Perry parted with 
sincere grief. 

Thus ended the-search for the beautiful city; 
yet always as Constance turns her eyes to the 
far away mountains and the spires of Notting- 
ham, glowing in the sunset light, she remem- 
bers her childish fancy, and though she has 
long since learned that it was but a fancy, she 
knows that there is “na city which hath founda- 
tions,” and there sho hopes at last to find her 
mother, R. C. 
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THE “GOGRAFY LESSON.” 

In one of our rural schools an unpromising 
son of some twelve years was accepted as a pu- 
pil. Here is a sample of his attainments: 

“Well, my little boy,” said the teacher, “where 
were you born?” 

“In Varmount.”” 

The teacher scarcely credited his own sense of 
hearing, and again asked,— 

“Where?” 

“In Varmount, you see.” 

The teacher thought the gho# of Ichabod 
Crane was before him and he had omitted one of 
his pupils, and felt impressed to help him over 
the words of two syllables, as Ichabod did those 
of his school. 

After our pupil had toiled for one or two days 
amid tle perpicxities of sehool lite, » Primary 
Geography was placed on his desk.” . 

“What's that?’ said he. 

“It is a yeography,” said the teacher. 

“Gografy! can’t study gografy! never did 
such @ thing in all my life!’ 

“Well,” said the teacher, “you can look at the 
Dicture, 

Several days more passed on, when signs of 














new life appeared to be breaking forth from 
““Varmount’s” mind. Not being able to attract 
attention by the varied movements of the arm, 
he was like a regular member of the House and 
cried out,— 

“Teacher! got a gografy lesson.” 

The recitation of aclass was now proceeding 
and he was requested to study a little longer. 
But he was not to be neglected. He had learned 
a lesson in geography, and the teacher must be 
witness of the fact. Audibly he whispers,— 

“Never’d seen one afore, you see.’ 

Head, hands, arms and legs are now called 
into action. His appeal this time was not to be 
slighted. Louder than before he cries out,— 

“Teacher, got my gozrafy lesson.” 

“Well,” said the teacher, as he stood by his 
side, “what can you sce in the pictures?” 

“Keows.” 

“That’s right; you can see. cows, and what 
more can you sec?” 

“That's all I got,” said he, and fell into his 
seat, evidently well satisfied with his success (in 
gografy) and to the great amusement of the 


whole school. 
——_+or—___—__ 
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THE WESTERN FEVER AT HOME. 

“Hollo, there, stage-driver! What’s a want- 
in’? Broke anythin’?” screamed a tall youth of 
eighteen from the door of the shoemaker’s house 
in Elton. “Jim—toa younger boy—go kick a 
path and sce what he wants,” 

It was a bitterly cold night in January, in the 
days when there were neither stoves nor furnac- 
es. The stage had just come in, and, for a won- 
der, had left a guest at the door of Andrew Dorr. 
The Dorrs never had company, and this event 
made quite a commotion at the tavern, in the 
post-office and in the store. It was decided, in 
all these places, after mature deliberation, that 
as there wasn’t much to cat there, now that the 
old man was sick, company wouldn’t be very 
welcome. But they were mistaken. 

The guest who stumbled, half frozen, out of 
the stage was Dorr’s brother, who had just come 
from his home in the West, to sympathize with 
him in his treuble. The boys, who rushed to the 
front door, soon knew his voice, and were re- 
joiced to see him. Uncle James had some mon- 
ey, and he was their hero. 

Ben Dorr, the oldest of Andrew’s boys, was a 
youth of staid habits, literally—for he never 
stirred unless he was obliged to!) But he was a 
grand fellow to give orders! He bustled about 
now, and shouted so loud, that one who didn’t 
know him, might have thought the whole shop 
and house depended on him! 

“Here, Joc, get the lantern! Be spry, now! 
Hartley, what do you stand there for? Why 
don’t you help Uncle James in with his valise? 
There, now, that’s right! You’re welcome a 
thonsand times, uncle. Walk right to the fire!” 

Poor ancle found it easicr to stumble in than 
to walk in, so benumbed were his fect, and his 
countenance fell at sight of the poor, lazy look- 
ing fire of green wood, that sizzled and cried on 
the andirons, without giving out any heat. 

When the first frozen greetings were over, 
Mrs. Dorr, a poor, weak, discouraged looking 
woman, asked, “Why, boys, can’t you get up a 
better fire than this, to warm your uncle? Your 
father snffers a great deal more when the room 
gets socold.” 

“O yes, mother,” cried Ben, in a most hopeful 
tone, “we'll have a bright fire by the time uncle 


gets his things off and is ready to warm him- 
self.” 


“Y reckon I’m ready now,” cried Uncle James, 
jocosely ; “but if I wait much longer, I’ll be be- 
yond warming.” 

Ben turned round to his brothers, who were 
hovering again round that mockery of a fire, and 
said, in a subdued voice,— 

“Get the lantern, and go down cellar, and 
knock up those two flour barrels,” adding, in a 
loud, brave tone, “Come, now, be spry 7” 

“Aint no candle in the lantern, and I don’t 
know where the axe is,’”’ replied Jim, rather too 
loud to suit Ben’s plan. 

“Yon can split up barrels just as well in the 
dark; you kriow the shape of the staves, and 
where to hit,” said the superindendent, in a 
whisper. 

“Go yourself; you’ve no business to leave 
your wood till this time,” replicd Jim, with more 
justice than politencss. “I did up all my work 
two hours azo, and come home to freeze for 
yourlaziness! You didn’tshovel the paths, cither, 
and mother'll have to wade up to her neck to get 
to the well when [ aint here!” 

Now, althourh Uncle James was keeping up a 
conversation—as well as he could by chattering 
out replics—with the poor sick man and his wife, 
he Ient one ear to the boys, and decided on their 
characters before Ben went ont for the barrel 








staves. 
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“Thope the boys are able to keep you com- 
fortable in your sickness, Andrew,” he snid. 

“Well, they’ve done the best they could, poor 
fellows,” replicd the father—fathers generally 
give their boys full credit, and sometimes a lit- 
tle more—“but we’ve had a hard pull. Ben 
keeps up my business as well as he can—that is, 
he does such little rough mending as comes in— 
and he splits the wood”—Uncle James turned 
round and glanced quizzically at the hissing logs 
—“and he shovels all the paths’’—Uncle James 
stamped his feet, from which the snow had not 
yet melted—‘and—and—well, he does the best 
he can, poor fellow; boys can’t do much, you 
know.” 

“You and I did a good deal, brotner, long be- 
fore we were his age,” replicd Uncle James. 

“So we did; but boys aint now what boys 
were then, you know,” said poor Dorr, patiently. 

“They ought to be,” said Uncle James. 
“What's little Jim about there? He’s small of 
his age, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, but he’s smart, I tell you,” said the sick 
man, his eye kindling with animation. “He 
does chores for two farmers up the road, and 
gets well paid, too. All the milk, and meal, and 
vegetables that comes into this house is carned 
by those thin little hands.” 

Here Uncle James looked at Jim’s little hands, 
and then at the great brown ones of Ben, who 
had come back, and was piling the barrel staves 
on to the fire in a way that promised present 
heat at the expense of future cold. 

The men, when once well warmed, began to 
talk over old times, and at length Uncle James 
entered into the story of his Western life, at 
which the three boys drew their chairs close up 
to him, and, leaning forward, looked earnestly 
in his face; for they had the impression that he 
had fallen upon fairy land and paradise com- 
bined, where the rocks flowed with milk and 
honey, and where the wild cattle walked into 
his pastures and tamed themselves, and where 
they almost killed and packed themselves for the 
Eastern market. 

“You make moncy sitting still ont there, don’t 
you, uncle?” asked Ben, after hearing a giow- 
ing description of the prairie pastures. “I’ve 
got the Western fever on me!” 

“Make money sitting still?” cried Uncle James. 
“No, boy; you can’t do that on a Western farm 
any more than on a Yankee shoemaker’s bench. 
You haveto work for what you get, anywhere. 
God never made a spot for lazy folks. Don’t He 
say in His Word that by the sweat of his brow 
man shall eat his bread? I can tell you I’ve 
sweat as hard on my farm in Missouri, as ever I 
did on father’s farm in New England. You’ve 
got the Western fever, ha?” 

“Yes, sir, strong,” replicd Ben; ‘and if father 
hadn’t been taken sick, I should have tried to go 
out next spring. I'll never rest till I get there.” 

“You'll never rest after you get there, 1 can 
promise you that, if you’re to make any thing. 
You’ll change the Western fever for the fever 
and ague, if you go out there to sit down,” said 
the shrewd old man. 

“I'm bound to be a farmer, though,” said Ben. 

“Why don’t you go at it at once?” replicd Un- 
cle James. 

“Got no farm,” replied Ben. 

“Haint you a picce of land here and a wood 
lot, brother?” asked the uncle, of Andrew Dorr. 

“Well, yes; two acres and a half here, and a 
ten acre wood lot up on the old place. I've 
thought many a time I'd have to sell the land, 
but as it is rising in value, I’ve held on to it so 
far, hoping to give the boys a start with it by- 
and-by.”” 

“How much did you make off your two acres 
and a half, last summer, Ben?” asked Uncle 
James. : 

“Well, I didn’t work it all; didn’t try to,” 
replied the youth in whose veins the Western 
fever was burning so fiercely. “It’s no use to go 
to work on a garden patch like this!” 

“Isn't it, though? Of course you raised all 
your year's vegetables, and cut and hauled your 
winter's wood.” 

“ ploughed up the garden, and’””—- 

“And mother and [ planted and weeded it, and 
had all our summer vegetables,” said little Hart- 
ley, thinking he was helping out Ben’s poor 
memory. 

“Thad no moncy to hire the wood cut or 
hauled,” replied Ben, in some confusion. 

“Why didn't you get itdoncon shares?” asked 
Uncle James. 

“The men wanted too much of the wood for 
their work,” replied Ben. 

“Did they want it all?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, how much have you laid in for season- 
ing?” 

Now came ont the fact that Ben cut and hauled 
a green tree to the house only when foreed to do 
it, while hundreds of dollars might have been 
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made from the wood lot, even if he had hired a 
man and a team, by taking hold with a good will 
himself. 

“You ought to have a run of the Western fe- 
ver, at home, my boy,” said Uncle James. 

He stayed with the family three days, during 
which time he set glass, screwed on loose hinges, 
locks and bolts, and mended the pig pen, so that 
poor Mrs. Dorr need not chase a truant porker 
all round the neighborhood when her boys were 
away. 7 

When he went away he left supplies to last the 
family through the winter, and promiscd to see 
to his brother’s comfort till he should recover 
from his sickness. This, he said, he felt bound 
to do, as he was going to take the mainstay of 
the family, little Jim, with him, to make a West- 
ern farmer of him. 

The little place and the wood lot were, by his 
advice, put out on shares to ancighbor, and Ben, 
who might, with a little energy, have made him- 
self independent there, was left to do such jobs 
at cobbling as came in his way,—for no one ever 
thought of putting his father’s work into his 
easy hands. 

‘Little Jim had the promnise of a farm of his 
own when eighteen, and he went away with tears 
in his eyes, promising in three or four years to 
come back and move the family out to Missouri. 

—+o—____ 








For the Companion. 


DUNCES. 

We have written a number of articles for the 
Companion concerning eminent persons who dis- 
covered remarkable abilities in youth; and have 
stated, perhaps, that Fisher Ames entered Har- 
vard at the age of twelve, and Edward Everett 
at thirteen; that Bishop Heber translated Phe- 
arus into English at seven; that Anna Seward 
repeated from memory the first three books of 
“Paradise Lost’ at nine; that Lord Brougham 
wrote on philosophy at cighteen. 

But all eminent men have not been remarka- 
ble for early attainments. Some of the grand- 
est spirits that the world has ever known—men 
whose works and memory are enduring—were 
regarded in youth as dunces. They flowered late, 
but bore the-rarest fruit. 

It is somewhat discouraging for a boy of mod- 
erate abilities, who aims to do his best, to be 
told that others accomplished in childhood what 
he can do only by hard study in the best years 
of his youth. But such a boy should not relax 
his efforts. Me will succeed, if he gives his heart 
and mind to the work. 

That distinguished teacher, Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, after speaking of those who zealously 
cultivate inferior powers of mind, said of such a 
pupil, “I would stand to that man hat in hand.” 
He once spoke sharply to a dull boy, who re- 
plied,— 

“Why do you speak angrily, sir? Indecd, I 
am doing the best I can.” 

Dr. Arnold said that he never so felt a rebuke 
in his life. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a pronounced dunce in 
his early school days. He stood low in his class- 
es, and seemed to have no relish for study. One 
day the “bright boy’’ of the school gave him a 
kick in the stomach, which caused him severe 
pain. 

The insult stung young Newton to the quick, 
and he resolved to make himself felt and respect- 
ed by improved scholarship. 

He applied himself resolutely to study, and 
ere long stood in his classes above the boy who 
had kicked him, and ultimately became the first 
scholar in the school. 

Newton owed his pre-eminence in his philo- 
sophical studies more to perseverance and appli- 
cation than to any marvellous natural endow- 
ments. 

Oliver Goldsmith, than whom no boy could 
appear more stupid, was the butt of ridicule at 
school. A school dame, after wonderful patience 
and perseverance, taught him the alphabet, a 
thing which she deemed creditable to her skill, 
and which she lived to mention with pride when 
her pupil became famous. He made no progress 
in the exact studies, but liked history and Latin 
poetry. 

He was a sore trial to his ambitious mother, 
who made many fruitless efforts to quicken his 
wils by her sharp words. His relatives, teachers 
and schoolmates all told him that he was a fool, 
which verdict he did not dispute, but took good- 
humoredly. Even when he had produced the 
“Traveller,” an eminent critic said to a friend, 
“Sir, [do believe that Goldsmith wrote that poem, 
and that, let me tell you, is believing a great 
deal.”” 

Sir Walter Scott was a dull boy, and, when at- 
tending the University at Edinburgh, he went by 
the name of “The Great Blockhead.” But he 
wasted no time on trifles, and, in pursuing a 
study that he loved, as, for example, history or 
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the classics, he was persevering and methodical. 
He was one of those whose knowledge on a sub- 
ject that interested him increased until it lay 
like a great volume in his mind. When Walter 
Scott began to make use of that knowledge, so- 
ciety gave him another name, somewhat differ- 
ent from the Edinburgh appellation. It was 
“Tho Great Magician.” 

Hutton, the antiquarian, whose knowledge of 
books was deemed remarkable, was slow to 
learn when a boy. He was sent to school to a 
certain Mr. Meat. He thus tells his experience: 
“My master took occasion to beat my head 
against the wall, holding it by the hair, but he 
could never beat any learning into it.” 

Sheridan found it hard to acquire the elements 
of learning. His mother deemed it her duty to 
inform his teacher that he was not bright to 
learn like other boys. Adam Clarke was pro- 
nounced by his father to be “a ¢rievous dunce,” 
and Dr. Chalmers was regarded by his teacher 
as an “incorrigible” one. Chatterton was dis- 
missed from school by his master, who, finding 
himself unable to teach him anything in a sat- 
isfactory manner, settled it that the boy was-“a 
fool.” 

Teachers are apt to become impatient over 
dull scholars, and to predict of them that they 
will never come to any thing. Such uncalled 
for prophecies ought to discourage no scholar 
who tries to do well. A certain Edinburgh pro- 
fessor once pronounced npon a student this se- 
vere opinion: “Dunce you are, and dunce you 
will ever remain.” That student was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.” 

If a dull boy feels an inspiration stirring 
within to do something worthy in literature, or 
science, or art, Ict him set his face as a flint 
towards his object. Let him be patient, hopeful 
and self-reliant, unmoved by laughter, undis- 


couraged by evil prophecies. 

“The slow, 
3tMl process of the rain, distilling down 
‘The great sweat of the sea, is never seen 
In the consummate spectacle flashed forth, 
‘A snow-hued arch upon the clouds of heaven; 
So never sees the world those energies, 
Strong effort and long patience, which have stirred 
In low obscurity, ands slowly heaved 
fn darkness up, til! sudden glory springs 
Forth from it, arching like a perfect rainbow.” 


HeEzeEx1AH ButreRworru. 
+ 


WHAT I SAW IN ENGLAND. 
From a Correspondent 

Imagine a long array of glass-tenements, rows 
upon rows of hot-houses without flowers, only a 
few shrivelled, wretched plants that have neither 
kindly sun nor atmosphere. 

That is Spitalfields, the weavers’ corner of 
London, There the weavers, men and women, 
sit day after day, when the times are favorable, 
and throw in their subtle shades of color, that 
soft glow and gloss that ¢o to make the dainty 
silks which you and I wear, provided we have the 
means to get them, for as the old folks say, “Silk 
is silk, now-a-days.”” 

Perhaps you have been to the great Victoria 
Park, previous to secing Spitalficlds—the poor 
people’s park, as some call it. Happy the poor, 
or the rich either, to have a park so spacious 
and beautiful. 

There you have soen the pale, ill-clad woman, 
enjoying the beautiful fragrance of great beds of 
roses, leaning over the railing to watch the rip- 
pling water, upon which ride many gayly paint- 
ed boats, filled with men, women and children, 
laughing, singing, laving their hands in the 
bright little waves, 

Even over in yonder beautiful bower, full of 
flowers, and rustic ornaments, planted about 
with trees, the little innocent children, in their 
votton gowns and stockingless feet, can play and 
Jeap, and have just as good a time as if they 
were dressed in purple and fine linen; nay, a 
better, perhaps. 

Then along those wide, clean, gravelled walks, 
you have watched the nurses, drawing all kinds 
of carriages, from the little rickety box upon 
four tipsy-looking wheels, to that handsome lit- 
tle Brougham, with its dainty Afghan, which I 
dare say is the purchase of a hard-working fa- 
ther, who denicd himsclf fine clothes that his 
‘aby might ride like a little princess. 

All the walks are lovers’ walks. Watch that 
sittle mother, guiding the feet of her tiny babe; 
what a lover she is! Wherever she gocs, she 
varrics that tender, blessed mother-heart with her 
—and always a pair of soft cycs are looking up 
in her face, and always she fecls the clasp of two 
iitde clinging hands. 

Papa would tell me that was too sentimental, 
but I can’t help being sentimental, when I sec 
the sights in that great park, where carriages 
seldom roll, as in Rotten Row, filled with the 
style, the elegance, the beauty of London’s aris- 
wocracy. 

But Spitalfields! 





We had the good fortune to talk with some of 


the weavers. One of them invited us into his 
home to see how he lived. There were but two 
rooms, separated by a half-glass partition, but 
I can sec their refreshing cleanliness, even now. 

On the wall hung a curious emblem, and when 
I asked what it was, the weaver said, smiling 
grimly, that it was his family coat-of-arms. 

“My great grandfather was one of the old no- 
blesse of France,” he went on. “He had the mis- 
fortune to offend the King, and was virtually 
banished. We don’t look much like nobility, 
here.” 

I might have answered ‘You do,”’ for 1 never 
saw a more strikingly handsome face than his, 
Thin, almost emaciated, but with features of sit 
gular beauty and delicacy, in fact, quite fault- 
less, [ thought, as to contour. He looked more 
like a lord than a weaver. 

Presently a little girl came in, and caught his 
hand and clung to him. 

“She’s my only child, miss,” he said, looking 
fondly down upon her. “I had five, but when 
the fever was in this part of London, three years 
ago, four of my children diced, within two days 
of each other; four beautiful little girls, miss.” 

“O, how dreadful!” I exclaimed, shuddering. 

“Well, not so dreadful as might be,” he said; 
“so I got to thinking, after a time. You sce, 
miss, it isn’t with us as with them who knows 
what to depend upon, or can see a reasonable 
hope for the future. Some of my neighbors’ 
girls has gone astray, I’m sorry to say. They 
wanted fine clothes, poor things, and enough to 
eat; and I sometimes think the Lord took mine 
from the evil to come. At all events, they’re a 
deal better off than they would have been with 
me. But it was hard; it almost took my reason 
away at the first.”’ 

“Is your wife living?” asked papa. 

“O yes; she’s in at a neighbor’s, now, and 
very poorly. She took the loss hardest—she was 
the mother, you know.” 











There was such a pathos in his words and 
manner that I felt the tears coming into my 
eyes, 

“She was up with them day and night, you 
sec, and it wore her out. I don’t think she will 
ever be a well woman again; consumption runs 
in her family. She’s a neat mistress, though, 
and a willing. She’d be working at the looms 
if ’d let her; but I’d rather bear double. Would 
you like to sce the loom going? I’ve a bit of 
work on hand.” 

Of course we would; I was delighted, and asI 
watched the slendcr threads enfold cach other, 
and gradually a clear, clean line of violet col- 
ored silk come into being and shine there, I 
thought that the weaver’s home should be more 
comfortable, his cares less wearing. 

Suddenly he looked up. 

“Pye often wished I could come to Ancrica, 
sir,” he said, with an asking gaze. 

“T think you could ‘work your way there,” 
papa. 

“Yes; [knowl could. I’ve a turn for print- 
ing and engraving. I could goin a mill; there’s 
a hundred things I could do, and I think I'd 


breathe freer the minuto my feet touched the 
1. 


said 


“Why don’t you go?” asked my father. 

He turned away with a sadder look. 

“It’s all I can do to get bread for our three 
mouths,” he marmured, ina helpless way. “It’s 
8 hard country fur a poor man, this, sir—a hard 
country. I know I’d do well across the water, 
sir. I like the sound of the name, Columbia, I 
like the free institutions. I'd like the people, 
who seem to be on the same level, and no ridicu- 
lous classifying, though there be rich and poor. 
But I’ll never go, I suppose; besides, the voyage 
might be too much for the mistress; and there’d 
be no home for me there without her.” 

As he spoke his wife came in. She was not at 
all noble looking, like her husband, but she had 
a sweet, timid, trusting face, and seemed like a 
woman made for home and love. 

The little girl sprang towards her and caught 





her hands. 


“Here’s company to see the ‘Gone, Hannah,” 
said the man. 


“I’m glad to sce them,” she said, simply, und | 


then she coughed. 

From the moment I heanl the cough, I wanted 
to go. That poor little face, with its hectic 
cheeks, haunted me long afterward. 

This was onc of the best of the weavers homes. 





“They’re not all like us,” said the man, as we 
noticed two women in violent altercation, a few 
doors below. “There’s them that drinks, and 
them that quarrels, but in the main, they are so- 
ciable, well-meaning people, and work very hard 
for very little money.”” 

Sometimes they made three shillings a day, 
and sometimes five, he said, which only car- 
ricd them through, but didn’t Ieave enough to 
bury them. 

How I pitied that poor weaver! Under other 
circumstances he would have been a cultivated, 
genial gentleman, and I fancied how he would 
enjoy books, and music, and flowers, and all the 


sweet and beautiful things of life. But alas! it 
was not so to be. ALICE. 
London, 1870. 
—_+or—__—_ 


KINDLE AND SMILE, 


Ifthe world seoms cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deforin it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 

You will soon forget to moan 
“Ah, the cheerless weather!” 





+. 
POLITICAL MACHINERY, 


Not long since the United States Senate, after 
considerable debate, displaced Mr. Sumner, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, from the 
post of Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

As Mr. Sumner is onc of the ablest and most 
prominent men of the day, and has held the 
place mentioned for ten ycars,—and as the Scn- 
ate contains a large majority of the party to 
which he belongs,—this proceeding has caused a 
great deal of talk. 

With the political character of the proceeding 
we have nothing to do, and we have no idea of 
discussing it; but it seems to us that the occa- 
sion furnishes an opportunity to explain some 
of the details of the workings of our political 
system. 

The United States Senate, like all other legis- 
lative bodies, appoints a large number of “‘stand- 
ing committees.” Each of these committees con- 
sists of a certain number of Senators, and to 
each committec is referred the business that it 
is appointed specially to consider. The Senator 
whose name stands first on a committee is its 
chairman; and as he is, gonerally speaking, a 
man of talenfs and note, he is a personage of con- 
siderable importance, and wiclds a great deal of 
power. 

The hishest committee in the Senate is the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The reason 
why this committee is so hich in position, as well 
as in public estimation, is the importance of the 
business with which it is entrusted. 

Ever since the war of 1812-15, the Aicrican 
nation has been gaining respect in the eyes of 
foreign nations. The reason of this is, because 
our country has been growing in population, and 
in wealth, and in moral influence, until it stands 
in the front rank among the great powers of the 
earth. Forcizn nations, therefore, respect us 
accordingly. So foreign business grows in im- 
portance. 

Then the Senate has, in connection with the 
President, charge of our diplomatic business. 
It helps make treaties with foreign govern- 
ments, and it confirms or rejects the persons ap- 
pointed to be American Ministers or Cousuls in 
foreign countries. With all these matters the 
Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations has 
much to do; and, consequently, the Chairman of 
that Committec is officially a very great and in- 














fluential personage. Almost always he is one 
of the ablest men in the Scnate. 

Being what he is, the Chairman of the Senate’s 
Committee on Foreign Relations has much busi- 
hess to transact with the President of the United 
States, and with the Secretary of State. who have 
immediate charge of all our political relations 
with foreign countries, are specially concerned 
with the diplomatic and consular appointments, 
and who, with the advice-and consent of the 
Senate, make treaties. 

It is contended that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee should be of the same views with the 
President and Sceretary of State,—and general- 
ly he is so; but of late Mr. Sumner and the Pres- 
ident have not agreed on certain national ques- 
tions, and we suppose it was for this reason in 
the main, that a new Chairman was appointed. 

gy 
APRIL FOOLS. 

There are always fools enough in the world, 
but those who are so considered on the first day 
of April, called All Fools day, are not ordinarily 
very indignant at tho appellation. The custom 
of fooling the unwary on this day seems to be a 
very ancient one. The Jews even attribute it to 
the time of the patriarch Noah, who sent a dove 
from the Ark on what proved to bea “wild goose 
chase,” as it is said, on the first day of the He 
brew month answering to our April. 

The old Romans observed a festival called the 
Feast of Fools, when they offered sacrifices to 
Venus, as the Queen of Laughter. A similar 
festival was afterwards kept by the carly Chris- 
tians, who adopted far too many of the old 
heathen practices. The antiquity of the custom 
shows that there is some ground for the idea 
that All Fools was once written Auld or Old 
Fools. The Hindoos still observe a feast called 
the Hoolee, when persons are sent on foolish er- 
rands, and expose themselves to the ridicule of 
being “Hoolee foolec.”” 

An old French writcr ascribes the custom of 
dispatching children and others on bootless er- 
rands, the sole result of which is laughter, to the 
time of our Lord, when the Jews sent Christ 
backward and forward to mock Him, from An- 
nas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Pilute, from 
Pilate to Herod; but it would be strange if so ri- 
diculous a practice took its rise in so serious a 
source. 

Together with a good deal of folly the first of 
April sometimes gives occasiun to a little wit, as 
Goldsmith tells us of the country folks of Ireland 
that it was on this day they showed their wit. 

One very commonplace joke used formerly to 
be, to say, “Sir, there’s something out of your 
pocket.” 

“Where? What?” 

“Your hand, sir.” 

Or to a lady, “Ma’am, you’ve something on 
your face.”” 

“Indeed! Dear me! what is it?” 

“Why, your nose, ma’am—you April fool. a 

It would seem that only a very young or igno- 
rant person could be sent to a bookseller’s for 
the “Life and Adventures of Eve’s Mother,” but 
this also was once a favorite crrand for the first 
day of April. 

Some years ago an claborate hoax was played 
on a number of persons in London on All Fools’ 
day. A day or two before, they reccived a card, 
printed in proper style, with these words: ‘“Tow- 
ER oF Lonpon.—Admit the Bearer and Friend 
to view the Annual Ceremony of Washing the 
White Lions, on Sunday, April 1, 1860. Admit- 
ted at the White Gate.” 

Many thousands were thus taken in, but not 
at the tower, for on arriving there no White 
Gate was to be found. The only lion, too, was 
the liar who had made the hoax, and who, it is 
hoped, will not concoct another white lie on the 
first of April. 

gy 


INITIALS. 

The custom is so common of using the initials 
of a name only instead of the full appellation, 
that when a namc is given to a child, it isa mat- 
ter of importance to consider what tho initial 
Jetters will be. 

A gentlemawnamed Sprayzuc proposed to call 
his first boy Arthur Spencer. Fortunately, before 
the child was baptized it was discovered that 
with these names his initials would form the 
word A. S.S. A young lady was not so fortu- 
nate. Her initials, before she was married, spelt 
the word A. P, E. She became Mrs. Thomson, 
so that her initials were changod to A. P. T., 
which she regarded as an apt change. 

Another father, one Mr. Lon, named his son 
Alfred Washington. The boy’s initials thus made 
A.W.L., and so who could tell but he would 
row up to beagreat bore. A man named Wood 
marricd a lady named Orton, who wished her 
two sons to take her maiden appellation. They 
were, therefore, called respectively Benjaniin Or- 
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ton Wood and William Orton Wood, and togeth- 
er their initials expressed a B. O. W., W. O. W. 
Every body has heard of the famous firm in 
Birmingham, England, which was said to con- 
sist of Isaac Cachem and Uriah Cheetham. It 
was printed on their sign, “I. Cachem and U. 
Cheetham,” and was naturally read by the pass- 
ersby as “I catch ’em and you cheat 7em,” 
though the firm was said to be as honest as law- 
yers usually are. 
——+—___ 
GARDEN TOOLS. 


Inevery trade tools must be used. The hands 
cannot work effectively alone. Now, likeall other 
material occupations, gardening requires imple- 
ments. To even plunt a few flower seeds one 
should lave tools, such as a rake, a trowel. 
When the weeds come, then a hoe, or something 
in its place, is needed. We cannot even cut 
flowers without 2 kuile, or make a bouquet with- 
outa bit of string. 

Now what sort of tools does a boy or srirl need 
who intends this spring to set out a garden? 

Let me'see. First of all, a trowel should be 
made or bought. Not a flat, masonic trowel, 
but one having the edges turned up and having 
a strony handle, 

Then if itcan be afforded, spend a dollar for 
a shuffle hoe; that is,a hoe having two edges 
andalong handle. This is used to keep away 
the weeds. It is lighter than the ordinary hoe, 
and is used in a different way,—pushed over the 
ground without much exertlon. 

Then a rake is needed; an iron rake with small 
teeth is the best. This is used to smooth the 
ytound and make the beds look neat. 

Of course a boy will have a knife; anda girl 
can get one, A stout pocket knife will answer 
the purpose, and come into use very often. We 
once heard an old gardener say that “he might 
as well lose his head as his jack-knife.”’ 

A digging fork is very convenient in the spring 
and fall, and a watering-pot while planting seeds. 
Aball of twine and some stout sticks to fusten 
plants to, will be useful. One might find use 
for many more tools, but these are all that are 
rally needed. 

———~--—____ 

THE PIE THAT HAUNTED DICKENS, 

The turbot which the boarders thourht was 
“not so good as the one last week,” and which 
the landlady said was “the very same one,”” 
seems to have its parallel for durability in this 
marvellous pustry : 

Once I passed a fortnight at an inn in the 
north of England, where [ was haunted hy the 
zhost of a tremendous pic. It was a Yorkshire 
ie, like a fort,—an abandoned fort with nothing: 

nit; but the waiter had a fixed iden that it was 
\point of ceremony at every meal to put the pie 
on the table, 

_ After some days I tried to hint, in several deli- 
sate ways, that [ considered the pie done with; 
\s, for example, by emptying fag ends of glasses 
af wine into it; putting cheese-plates and spoons 
imo it, as into a basket; putting wine bottles in- 
‘0 it, as into a cooler; but always in vain, the 
dic being invariably cleaned out and brought up 
as before, 

At last, beginning to be doubtful whether I 
"as not the victim of a spectral illusion, and 
whether my health and spirits might not sink 
ander the horrors of an imaginary pie, | cut a 
Tiangle out of it fully as large as the musical in- 








ing his husiness, and twenty years from the time 
he began to put by his money was worth $100,- 
000. ‘The story, whether new or old, teaches a 
lesson which every young mechanic should lay 


to heart. 
——+or—___—_ 


MICE IN THE MONEY DRAWER. 


Mice and men are natural enemies, but with 
all the thefts on one side and slaughter on the 
other, 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft ugley.”” 


The following, from the Lawrence American, 
shows how ready the four-footed gentry are to do 
mischief (when.they get a chance) where men 
will feel it most: 


One night last August, Mr. H. J. Denham, the 
Apothecary, lost upwards of $30 from his money 
drawer; the next night $5 disappeared, and sube 
sequently scrip was missing; he read in the 
American, about that time, of a person being 
unjustly suspected of taking money afterwards 
found in the nest of 2 mouse, and as he had 
perfect confidence in his assistants, he arrived 
at the couclusion that his loss had been caused 
in a similar manner; he hag had no opportunity 
to investigate, however, until Saturday, when, 
taking his counter purtly in pieces, he picked up 
bills and scrip amounting to about $29; they 
were scattered about among shavings and pa- 
pers, torn and partially destroyed; the bills 
were but little eaten, however, and are all safe; 
he proposes to prospect farther. 





——_+o-+___ 
HAVE YOU PAID 


For your Companion this year? No? Are you 
uncertain about it? Ask the figures against 
your name, on the margin of your paper. Their 
reply will be prompt and polite, and as consid- 
erate as brevity can possibly make it. 

If you have not paid your subscription, re- 
member that a ood act is never out of season, 
and gratify the Publishers by sending them the 
amount due. The money can be sent in a let- 
ter, by mail, to the address of 

Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


———_+e+___ 


A LITTLE GIRL’S QUEER SAYINGS, 


The droll speeches of little children (on all sub- 
jects) come like plums in a pie. We like them, 
and they often make our wisdom wiser as well 
as sweeter: 


Kitty’s papa isa physician; and one night she 
said, in her little prayer, “0 God! bless my pa- 
pa, and take care of him when he goes out into 
the night; for, although he carries a lantern, he 
cannot takecare of himself as well as he.can in the 
light.” Having been troubled with unpleasant 
dreams the previous night, she offered this prayer 
one evening: “O God! take away all.my bad 
thinks; and, if I have any thinks at all, let 
them be pleasant ones, so I'shall lave Pleasant 
dreams.” 

At one time, there was a lady visiting Kitty’s 
mother who had false teeth. “Seeing her take 
them out, one day, Kitty, with the greatest sim- 
Plicity, asked, “Mrs. Morton, can you take out 
your tongwe, too?” 

One evening, when there was a severe thunder 
shower, Kitty said, “Mamma, I guess God is 
putting His little children to bed; for I heard 

‘im pull out the trundle-bed !” 


———+or 
THE “SCAPEGOAT.” 
There is something of philosophy in the fol- 








strument of that name in a powerful orchestra. 

‘nan provision could not have foreseen the 
nsult—but the waiter mended the pie. With 
some effectual species of cement, he adroitly fit- 
‘ed the triangle in again, and [ paid my reckon- 
Agand fled.—Charles Dickens. 


+ 
READY TO CONTRIBUTE, 

A young doctor in a new settlement, on being 
asked to contribute towards enclosing nnd orna- 
nenting the village cemetery, very coolly replied 
a if he filled it, he thought he should do his 

Tt. 





Dr. Goldsmith once declared that he would 
kver again prescribe for a friend. He had just 
lismissed a vexing case, in which he had failed 
v satisfy his patient. 

“Right,” said a person who overheard the ro- 
uark. “When you attempt to kill, letit be only 
‘our enemies,” 
Goldsmith concluded that “doctoring” was 
‘ot his calling, and turned poct. 
———+o>—_____ 
MEFFERENCE BETWEEN SAVING AND 
SPENDING. 

The New Orleans Picayune tells the story of a 
‘anter, who, when his fellow-workmen went out 
D drink beer, during the working hours, put in 
e bank the exact amount which he would have 
pentif he had gone out to drink: K 

He kept to this resolution for five years. He 
*Nexamined his bank account and found that 
had on deposit $521 86. In the five years he 
ad not lost a day from ill-health. Three out of 
tc of his fellow workmen had in the ineantime 
come dronkards, were worthless as workmen 

were discharzed. The water drinker then 
ouzht out the Printiny-office, went on enlarg- 





lowing old epigram: 


+ “It blew a hard storm, 
And in utmost confusion, 
The sailors ail hurried 
To get absolution ; 
Which doue, and the weight 
Of their sins they confessed, 
Transferred, ax they thought, 
From themselves to the priest, 
To lighten the ship, 
And conclude their devotion, 
They tossed the poor parson 
Souse into the ocean,” 








er 
TAKE HIS OWN RECOMMEND, 


It is a tolerably good test of sincerity in praise, 
if the one giving it is willing to back it himself. 
Many are complimentary or generous for the 
moment, just to get rid of an applicant whom 
they hope never to see again: 


A colored man recently applied toa prominent 
gentleman residing on Fifth Avenue, for a letter 
of recommendation, by means of which he hoped 
to obtain a situation, The man being well known 
to the gentleman in question, the testimonial 
was readily ziven, It was even more complimen- 
tary than Scipio himself had expected, and that 
worthy, on recovering his astonishment, ex- 
claimed, “Say, Mr, » won’t you give me 
something to do yourself on that recommenda- 
tion?” 





—+or—__—_ 
HOUSE MOVING. 


A man in Aroostook county borrowed his 
neizhbor’s house, and after using it a few 
months, hauled it back aguin to the owner’s 
premises. 

Sharp land-speculators at the far West some- 
times borrow a smull hut and move it upon their 
“claim” for six weeks or more, just to say to the 
law-officer that they have a house. 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


orrEn 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Comraxion who send 
the largest number of now names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
. 


Seventy. The Presents will be 






1 Seven Octave Piano, cust... 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost... 
1 Smith's Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each .., -$60. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present ............ + S25, 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each. 12. 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of cach. $12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each..83. 
0 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach. 83. 
Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each.. $3. 














THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subseribers of the Companion who are the most 
succegstul In enlarging its circulation, 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
warp & Buows, 387 Washington Street, this city. Itis 
seven octave, full round comers, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewoud case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Mossrs. 8. D, 
& W.H. Situ, of this city. They aro first-class instru- 
ments In tone, nish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guaranteo thelr superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the supertor watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are In beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for In a 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use, 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Szy- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who securo the seventy largest num- 
bors of new names, Xo MATTER WHICH OF THE Puemi- 
UMS or ComaissiuNs they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiuins given will pay handsomely for each 
subscnber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
Prospect of un additional and most gratifying Peesent—I¢ 
you persevere. 7 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, and_the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for 8% 60, payment 
im advance. No Premium given. 

A person sending his own name, and tho name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies fur 93 60, pay- 
ment in advance. No I’remiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





Publishers Youth’s Companion. 











WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who tako an Interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones aro par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do 80, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


What proper name of 6 letters can be so arran; 
in a square as to be read 12 different ways, and also 
will show another proper name of 4 letfers reading 
in 20 different ways, and still a third name of 8 letters 
reading 20 different ways? MLL. 8. 


2. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam com d of 87 letters. 
My 2, 28, 5. 14 is an island in the Levant. 
My 4, 20, 33, 10, 26, 29 was a queen of Persia. 
My 6, 22, 15, 5, 12, 21 isa city of Greece. 
My 9, 20, 7, 5, 12, 28 was a Jewish measure. 
My 12, 6, 2, 18. 6, 7 was @ heathen idol. 
My 18, 36, 2, 80, 6, 14 was a benevolent woman. 
1, 8, 3. 31 isa title of Messiah. 

. 5, 2. 88 were used in offerings. 
5. 2 was a Sid ot ened ay 
. 5, 17 was a distin; ropl 
rse in the Bible. Foor a 





CHARADK. 
Old Farmer Smith he leaned on my first, 
When his day's hard work was done; 
And he looked at his fleld of clover tine 


That he’d mown since the rising sun, 


The old man talked to his hired men, 
Of work to be done to-morrow; 

Then looking along my second, he saw 
A sight that tilled him with sorrow. 


They needn’t come here with their fine drawn plans, 
With their bonds and their’stocks and all, 

Like rockets their new-fangled echemes go up, 
Like the sticks they are sure to fall. 


I won’t sell an inch of my Jand I say, 
For their whole, which I can’t ablde, 

I don’t believe in improvements so tine, 
‘They ruiu the country side. 


They call me a foolish and crazy old man, 
For not doing as I am bid; 

But Jeannet and J are content to jog on, 
In the way our fathers did. 


She wants no machine her butter to churn, 
Nor I to mow my hay, 

We like to use our old-fashioned arms 
In the good old-fashioned way. 


So we'll ride to church behind our old nag, 
And content and happy we'll be; 
My whole we'll leave to the youngsters gay, 
ho are so much faster than we. M.C.D. 


Conundrums. 


What should farmers do with certain parts of the 
alphabet? Sow their P's, keep their U’s warm, hive 
their B’s, shoot their J's, feed their N's, be Y's, and 
take their E's. 

Why are temperance men a band of robbers? Be- 
cause they rob the poor-Louse of its inmates, and 





cr! of its victims. 
ig an insurance Polley queer this Be 
cause if I can’ it 4 cancel it, aud if I cancel it I 


can't sell it. 

If had four apples to divide equally between us 
three boys, how would I do it without cutting any? 
There would be two for you two, and two for me, too. 

What is the diflerence between smoking a broken 
pipe and making a treaty with the Indians? In the 
one case we are amoking a piece of pipe, in the other 


a pipe of pence. 

What Word is that of seven letters, the first two of 
which is masculine, the first three feminine, the first 
foura great man,and the whole a great woman? 
Heroine. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “Be Careful.” 

2. Spuynx. 

8. “Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 

4. Massachusetts, 

5. Guinea, Rat, English, Erie, Caribbean, Eu- 





phrates. Grexce- ATHENS. 
6. Hear, here. Alter, altar. One, 


Ware, wear. 
won, Sows, sews, 
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THE LITTLE BLACKSMITH. 


‘We heard his hammer all day Jong 
On the anvil ring and ring. 

But he always eame when the sun went down 
To sit on the gate and sing. 


Fis little hands, so hard and brown 
Croseed idly on his kuce, 

And straw-lat lopping over cheeks 
As red as they could be; 


His blue and faded jacket trimmed 
With sights of work—his feet 

All bare and fair upon the grass, 
He made a picture sweet. 


For still his shoes, with fron shod, 
On the smithy wall he hung, 

As forth he came when the sun went down, 
‘And sat on the gate and sung. 





The whistling rustle tending cows 
Would keep in pi 

And half the busy vil 
‘Lean from their doors to hear. 





And from the time the blue-birds came, 
‘And made the hedges bright, 

Until the stubble yellow grew, 
He never missed a night. 





The hammer's stroke on the anvil filed 
His heart with a happy ring, 

And that was why, when the sun went down, 
He came to the gate to sing. 








+o 

“THE JOY OF THY SALVATION.” 

“Since [ have loved the Lord Jesus [have been 
as happy as an angel,” said a young lady of 
rank, to the Countess of Huntingdon, 

That is often a moment of great happiness 
when the heart first feels deep, warm love for 
God. No pleasure that the world can give is 
like the pleasure then experienced. Wesley sung: 


“Tongue can never express 
The sweet comfort aud peace 
Ofa soul In its earliest love.” 








Cowper expressed the rapture of his soul, 
when, escaping from the gloom of despondency, 
he realized his love for his Master. This is his 
song: 

“Author and Gaardian of my life, 
Sweet source of light divine, 


H harmonious names in one— 
Saviour, thou art mine, 


“What thanks I owe thee and what love! 






Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shill be no more 


Whitefield, speaking of his carl spiritual 
Messings, says: “With what joy unspeakable— 
even joy that was full and big with glory—was 
my soul filled when the weight of sin went off, 
and an abiding sense of the pardoning love of 
God, and a full assurance of faith, broke in up- 
on ny disconsolate soul!” At another time he 
said: “Our dear Lord sweetly fills me with His 
presence. My heaven is indecd begun!” 

Young reader, you are a secker for pleasure. 


Have you sought the joy of His salvation? 
i. 




















B. 
+o+—___— 


A COURAGEOUS GIRL. 


Our heroine lived in Bartlett, N. H., and was 
a descendant of the old Crawfords. Her father 
was a Crawford, and followed the profession of 
guide among the mountains, 

Her naine was Bessie, and she was the only 
daughterremainingat home, adark-eyed, brown- 
haired girl, of slizit but compact frame, just en- 
tering her nineteenth year. Her mother had 
been dead several vears, and upon her devolved 
the whole care of the houschold. 

One day, late in summer, Mr. Crawford went 
with a party of travellers away to the headqnar- 
ters of one of the muny mountain streams that 
enter the Saco, and Bessie was left alone. Even 
the dogs had all gone with the pleasure seekers. 

Near the middle of the afternoon, while the 
girl was sitting by the open window, a man 
came up from the road and asked her if she 
would give him a drink of water, 

Bessie had seen the man before, and did not 
like his looks. He was a stout, broad-shoul- 
dered, ill-favored fellow, and the bits of moss 
and spikes of the pines upon his clothes indicat- 
ed that he had slept in the woods, 

But Bessie did not hesitate. She laid aside her 
work and went to yet the water. When she came 
back the man had entered the room. 

She did not like this, for she was sure he had 
come in by the window; but she handed him the 
dipper without remark. The man drank, and 
then set thedipper on the table. Then he turned 
upon the girl und drew a broad-bladed knife 
from his pocket. 

“Look ye, my young lady,” he said, “I know 
there’s money in ‘this house, and know you are 
alone. Show me where the money is! "If you 
don’t L shall kill you, and then hunt it up my- 
self! I'm in carnest and there aint no time to 
waste, Don’t make a fuss, for if you do you'll 
feel this knife quick 

Bessie shrank back and looked into the man’s 
fares and could see that he meant just what he 





























si 
ie show you the drawer where the money is, 
will you promise not to do me harm?” 

“Show me honest, and) T won't harm you.’ 

“Then come with me.” 

Bessie led the way to a small bedroom on the 
ground floor, where there was an old mahoxany 
Dureau, the upper drawer of whieh she unlocked. 
The man, When he saw this, thinking, doubtless, 
that Crawford’s cold was 
up his knife and put it in his pocket. 

Tho girl opened the drawer, and quick as 
thought, drew forth a large navy revolver, one 


with which she berself has killed 4 trapped bear, 
and cocked it. 




















in his grasp, shut j 





“yvintain!” she exclaimed, lands her back 
against the wall, and aiming the weapon at his 
bosom, ‘inany a wild beast have [shot with this 
ood pistol, and PI shoot you if you don’t in- 

ntly leave this house! 
even asecond, Start, or T fire! 

‘The ruftian could read human looks as well as 
the maiden, and he could read v plainly in 
the firm-set lips and in the tiashing eves—but 
more clearly in the steady hand which held the 
pistel—that she would not only fire, as she had 
promised, but her aim would be a sure and fatal 
one, 

And he backed out from the bedroom, backed 
into the sitting-room—then leaped from the win- 
dow and diappeared. 

Bessie kept her pistol by her side until her fa- 
ther and his guests came home; and when she 
had told her story, search was made for the rul- 
fian, But he was not to be found. Our heroine 
had so thoroughly frightened him that he never 
came that way again, 


























——_+or—___- 


SHADOW PANTOMIMES. 
Shadow pantomimes are easily arranged, and 
may be made to afford much amusement, cither 
to a hall audience, or to a home circle. Subjects | 
beautiful, or comical will readily suggest them- 
selves to the performers, such as the ascension 
of Margucrite, or the extraction of an enormous 
tooth. The following article may be of service 
to some of our readers, though the subjects sug- 

gested are not the best that can be used: 


Shadow pantomimes can be very effectually 
arranged in parlors by following these simple 
rections: Fasten a sheet tizhtly across the 
space hetween the open folding-doors. The room 
in front of the sheet must be quite dark. The 
back room, where the performers opera 
be lizhted by acandie, or large kerosene lamp, 
which stands upon the floor. 

To determine the size of the shadow required, 
let the actors stand within a foot of the sheet, 
and carry the lamp forward or backward unti 
the right focus is obtained. 

To make an actor descend from above, he 
must stand behind the lamp and slowly step 
over it The audience will first see his foot, and 
then his whole body gradually appear; and by 
stepping backward, he may be made to disap- 
pear in the same manner. 

To throw an actor up out of sight, Jift him 
slowly over the lamp, and bring him down again 
by reversing the process. Two gentlemen, or 
large bo: 's, and one smaller one, with one Jady, 
are cnough for most pantomimes; and the prop- 
erties needed are easily cut from stiff pasteboard, 
when they cannot be readily obtained in the 
house. The subjects are manifold, but at first I 
will describe some of the simple ones, 

1. The barber’s shop. The barber and his as- 
sistant descend from above, and bow to the au- 
dience. Boy arranges chair. Old gentleman 
3. is placed in the chair by the boy, who 
proceeds to cover him with a sheet and apply 
soap with a feather duster. Barber approaches 
with huge razor. Boy trips up barber, whose 
razor cuts off customer’s head, which is done by 
turning up his coat collar, and drawing 
the razor thronz 
y consult together, and decide to throw the 

up into the air, which they do, and then, 
making their bows, ascend out of sight. 

2. The dentist. Same opening scene. A huge 
tooth is drawn with the tongs from under the pa- 
tient’s coat. 

8. A duel, in which the sword can be run 
throuh the actor by passing behind him or her. 

4. Boxing match between a small boy and a 
tall man. The one who falls is thrown up into 
the air as before. 

5. Witch going up on a broomstick. By step- 
ping over the lamp. 

. The Grecian Bend; illustrated by an ex- 
irs agantly panniered young lady. 

7. Jack, the Giant-Killer. The fiant can be 
made to grow or diminish, by moving the lamp 
hackward or forward; and Jack can “slowly as- 
cend the bean-stalk, which is to be shown, and 
can be made to grow rapidly in the same man- 
ner. 

A little practice will enable the performer to 
keep the scenes well in focus, and cause much 
amusement to both spectators and actors. 


















































——_++—____ 


AN OLD LADY AND HER CATS. 


Awoman named Mary Mills, resides in the 
attic of a rickety old shell of a habitation on 
Cross Street, Boston, known as the “Stone Jar.” 
There is a narrow and filthy passage-way lead- 
ing from the street to the rear of this building, 
where the attic is reached by ascending three 
flights of frail, worn-out, worm-eaten and muti- 
lated old stairs. 

The little room occupied by this old woman is 
about ten feet square. The only real article of 
furniture in it is a little worn-out stove, the 
Erie of which will hold perhaps a quart of coal. 

This, with a few old boxes, a small bed-tick filled 
with shavings, an old quilt, and two or three tin 
vessels, constitutes her entire houschold outfits 

But the strangest thing of all connected with 
the lonely attic life of this old woman is yet to 
be told. When Ict alone and not annoyed by 
the trials and troubles of others she is serene, 
contented and happy. In this one little room 
the old woman lives, her sole object in life being 
to provide food for herself and a herd of thirteen 
large, sleek, fat and good looking cate! She has 
aperfect mania forcats. She loves them and 
will do as much to provide for their welfare and 
wants as some mothers will for their own off- 
spring. She has had as many as thirty-one cats 
in this room ata time. 

When in the street if she secs a cat that seems 
to be in distress or homeless, she takes it to her 
home aud properly cares for it. At the door 























{ will give you not! 
{doing any odd chore tha 


fe, Must { 


h his neck. Consternation! | 








there isa small ladder leading up toa scuttle 
upon the roof, where her cat family go for air 
and exercise, but they never fail to return to 
their home. 

She is a hard work 





woman, about 
she can vet to de to 
;earn money to buy food for those cats and here 
» When hard pressed she will even stint 
self in order to get food for them. 


Human hearts must love somethiny. If they 
cannot find a fitting object, they will take some- 
thing less worthy. 












—_— 
THE MODERN PASSOVER. 


The feast, as now celebrated by the Jews, is an 
attractive se 

We sce a dew uble on 
j the eve of the Pas is clean; 
all looks cheerful,—the table, cove red with a 
white, fine linen cloth, handsomely lnid out, the 
lamp burning brightly. 

In the middle of the table you see a large dish 
with three unleavened cakes, one placed upon | 
the other. The uppermost is called Cohen, the 
| next Levite, and the nethermost lite, repre- 
| senting the three classes existing amongst the 
Jews, 

Next to the large dish there are three smaller 
ones, filled with bitter herbs and sweet sauces, 
| which are to be eaten in commemoration of the 
hitter labor their forefathers had to perform in 
rypt, but sweetened by the hope of deliver- 
ance. 

Before each member of the family is placed a 
cup of wine, the cup of bles: 3 and presently 
the head of the family takes the cup in his hands 
and says, “Blessed art thon, O eternal God, 
King of the universe!” 

Then the whole company lay hold on the dish 
in which the unieavencd cakes are, lift it up, and 
say, with a loud voice,— 

“Lo, this is as the bread of affliction which our | 
ancestors ate in the land of Egypt. Let those 
who are hungry enter and eat thereof, and all 
| who are necessitous come and celebrate the Pass- 
over, At present we celebrate it here, but next 
! year we hape to celebrate it in the land of Israel. 
| This year we are servants here, but next year we 
hope to be free men in the land of Israel.” 

They then rehearse the whole history connect- 
ed with their delivery and ex from E: 
after which they tak: pper; then follow p: 
praises and hyinns. They pray for their 
al restoration; for the coming of the Messiah; 
‘sing the well-known hymn, “The migh 
shall build His temple speedily)” and th 
elude this joyful evening with calling out in, He 
brew, “Next year we shall be at Jerusalem.” 

All thi: very interesting; but the Lamb, the | 
Paschal Lamb, is not seen here! Not even its 
type or its shadow remains with the Jew. 

But why do the Jews not sacrifice their Paschal 
Lamb? They say, “Alas! now our temple has 
been destroyed on account of our sins, the sacri. 
tices have ceased, we have no more a priest whom 
can offer the sacrifice; reecive, therefore, our 
prayer instead of the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, and restore to us our temple; then we 
will offer unto thee the Paschal Lamb in its sea- 
son, as, thou hast commanded us by thy servant 
Moses.” 

What an excellent opportunity is here given 
to the missionary to bring before the Jew, Christ, 
the true Paschal Lamb! How often have we 
done so, here and elsewhcre!—Dr. Ewald. 
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A LORD CHANCELLOR IN A 
STRAIGHT JACKET. 


The St. James Magazine says: 


There is a story told of a former Chancellor of 
Ireland, who wished to visit a lunatic asylum 
near Dublin, in order to satisfy himself upon 
some points tonching its discipline and manaxe- 
None of the officials of the establishment | 
were to know of the intended visit, his object 
being to see the asylum in its every day working, 
and to judge for himself as to the matters that 
interested him. 

For this purpose the Lord Chancellor repaired 
thither alone, and quite incognito. One other 
person only was in the seeret. This was an em- 
inent medical man whom the chancellor had re- 
quested to mect him in the waiting-room of the 
institution at a certain hour on a particular 
day. 

When his lordship, punctual to the minute, 
got to the place, he found upon inquiry, that the 
doctor had not arrived. He said he would wait, 
as he wanted to see him particularly, Fifteen 
minutes passed, but the medical man did not 
make his appearance, The Lord Chancellor he- 
gan to show sixns of impatience. He was noto- 
fidgety and short-tempered. He kept 
wat his watch every two or three minutes, 
and at length gave vent to his impatience by 
stamping his foot on the floor, and mutterings 
which hore a strong resemblance to profanity. 

His manncr attracted the attention of the at- 
tendant, who began to suspect the visitor must 
be mad. 

The attendant kcpt his eye upon him, and pre- 
pared for an emergency. Half an hour elapsed 
—still no doctor, 

The great man could stand itnolonger. Start- 
ing from his seat, he paced up and down the 
room hurriedly, uttering angry ejaculations the 
while. 

The attendant, now satisfied as to the insanity 
of the visitor, made arush for him, and called 
out for help. | One of the keepers soon appeared 
on the spot, and the unlucky chancellor was 
finally seenved. 

Not without a fierce struggle, however, was 
he secured. Against the indignity he protested 
loudly and lustil He declared with all the em- 
phasis possible that he was sane, and threatened 
condign punishment to the officials. Bat the 
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GROWING STRONG BY 
HANDS. 


CLEAN 














































Having made up their minds that he was s | 
forcibly remove hin to one of the wards, Sec. | 
ing that his threats and protests were useless, 
chancellor thonzht to tur the scale in his favor 
by divesting himself of his incognito. Accord 
ingly, he declared himself to be the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and that Sir —— (naming the 
physician) was his personal friend. 

The officials knew better. Euch gave a wink 
to the other. 
the men; “we have trot two lord chancellors cp 
stairs, and also the Queen of England and the 
Duke of Wellington;” and not “ouly was the 
chancellor removed, but he was placed ima 
of his rage being only rezarded as strong symp 

\ ved at the asylum imme 

afterwards, tering the waiting-room 

xiously inquired whether a gentleman hay 
called and asked for him. 

“A gentleman had called,” was the reply, “bt 
he became so violent that ity necessary to re 

“What!” exclaimed the physician. “Why, it 
is the lord chancellor. What is the meaning of 
this?” 

The officers were horror-stricken, and it new 
hardly be added that the unlucky Jord chanee- 
lor was released instanter, with many apologies. 

The Bible says some things in a figurative 
way, for instance, in Prov. 20: 17—“‘Bread of de 
ccit is sweet to a man; but afterwards his mouth 
shall be filled with gravel,” which means that 
all the gain one gets by cheating will at lat 
grow very uncomfortable to him. Children have 
to be tanght the meaning of these figurative 
phrases, though sometimes it docs no harm to 
let them take them literally for a while, as inthe 
following instance: 

A little boy (whose name I shall call Johns 
was observed to wash his hands many times 

—a most praiseworthy exercise. The unu- 
s frequency with which he repaired to tie 
hollow stone by the well, led his elder broth 
Henry to ask him why he washed his hauds »- 
frequently. 

“Because | wish to be strong.’” 2 

“Do you think that washing your hands will 
mak you strong?” 

wk hope you will hold on to that idca.” 

At evening, as the two brothers were sittixc 
on the porch of the farm-house, listening to the 
why he thought that washing his hands wot 
give him strength. 

“Because I read it in the Bible,” was the reply. 

“Where did you find the passage ?”” 

He got the Bible, and read the latter part of 
the ninth verse of the seventeenth chapter 
Job—“He that hagh clean hands shall be strons 
er and stronger. 
it had the support of Scripture. 

Henry told him that the passage was a figurt 
tive one, and meant that pure actions and apu 
character make the heart “stronger and str: 
strength to do right. 

——+or—__ 
NOAH WEBSTER AND THE COUNTRY 
BOY. 
was passing through the eastern part of New { 
York, on horseback, to visit a brother who lived 
in Madison county. : 

When he had reached the town where hit 1 
‘and the following conversation passed between 
them: 

“My son,” said the learned doctor, “do you 
know where Mr. Webster lives ?” 

«“y, 

«Well, ”” continued the boy, 
brother of his, are you?” 

“Yes.” 
awe-struck wonder upon, the venerable docter, 
“that—that’s a fish-story. 
dent as one of the most pleasing reminiseenes: 
of a long journey on horseba 


dangerous patient, they at once proceeded to 
and that the matter was getting scrious, the 
“O yes, I dare say,” quietly remarked one of 
straizht waistcoat, h suecessive manifestation 
move him up stairs. 
“Yes. 
notes of the whippoorwill, Henry asked Jo 
“7 will show you.’ 
John was sure his position was a firm one, for 
er’ against sin. The highest kind of strengi 
Some years ago the great dictionary mali 
brother resided, he met a boy going to scho 
“Yes, sir; and are you a relation of his?” 
“you are nots 
“Well, it can’t any wat. be the maan that maie 
the spelling-book, can it? 
“Yes.” 
“O now!” rejoined the boy, as he gazed with 
The old gentleman often reeurred to this int 
f 
‘ 
‘, 





———_+or—_ 
RINGS. 


The Independent recently published an ent 
taining article on the famous rings of hister 
Among the illustrations is the following: 


There is a ring shown in the Isle of V 
having belonged to Charles L, of Engh 
which the following story is told: When ¢ nat - 
was confined in Carisbrook Castle, a man nail 
Howe was its master-eumner. He had a 
boy who was a great favorite of Charles, 
day, seeing him with a child’s sword by his si 
the king ‘asked him what le intended deit 
with it? 

“To defend your majes 
enemies,” was the rc} ply 

This answer so pleased the king that he c 
the child the signet-ring he was in the habit 
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men only smiled. 


weaviae -ypon his linger. 
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For the Companion. 


YOUNG AMERICA, 
V's aJolly little boy, 
Wish I was a man; 
Yam drowing ev'ry day, 
Jes as fas’ J tan. 
I wears boots, and I wears pants, 
Ihave dot a knife, 
And I wants to learn to toot 
On my untle’s fife. 


‘Tried to smote my papa’s pipe; 
Meers‘aum is its name, 

‘Was so drefful, awful sit, 
Dooker Palmer tame. 

Loot so tro, and tleared his froat, 
‘Wiv a bid, loud noise, 

Said, “Terbatta’s nassy stuff- 
Specially for boys.” 





Itan whistle lots of tunes, 
Yantee Doodle do, 

Tap’ain Jints of Horse Marines, 
Champagne Charlie, too. 

Swapped my sled, last Tristmas day, 
Wiv my Tousin Nat, 

For a watch that wouldn’t do, 
And soutre-pat. 


When I drows up to a man, 
*Spect I shall be sent 

Into Tondress—mamma finks 
I'll be President. 

1am doin’ to join the band, 
Drive a dreat, bid stage; 

Papa says he b'lieves I'll be 
The “Solon of the age.” 


+ —__—_ 


MP. B. 





For the Companion. 
ROSE. 

Rose is a black girl cight years old, and has 
hair so curly that it fairly kinks, and a nose as 
flat as yours is, little darling, when you press it 
against the window pane to wateh for papa’s 
coming home. Her lips are twice as thick as 
yours, and as red as cherries, and when sho 
laughs, which is every two minutes, there can be 
seen a row of tecth as white as snow, and as even 
as a row of pins. 

And—and! How shall I tell"you how black 
Rose is? 0, I know; just look down at your lit- 
tle shoe, the one you have worn long enough to 
take the first gloss off, and there you have it. 
“‘As black as your shoe,” that is Rose’s color. 

Rose don’t like it much being so black, and 
she runs out of doors without any hat,.and sits 
Whole hours in the sun, hoping she’ll fade out, 
“like Miss Lovegro’s old calico dress.”” 

Rose has the care of the chickens, and calls 
them hers, She feeds them twice every day, and 
gives them plenty of nice fresh water to drink. 
One day she came ranning in and said,— 

“O, Miss Lovegro’, I wish I was a chicken, like 
them little white bantys; I’d give any thing if I 
could only be one.” 

“Why don’t you play you are one?” said Mrs. 
Lovegrove. “I think you could manage to roost 
on a pole, if you tried; you know you can do 
almost any thing.”’ 

“O, Miss Lovegro’, can I try?” 

And when she was told that she might, she 
hopped up and down for joy, which xo fright- 
‘wed Tabby, the cat, that she jumped out of the 
window, and overturned a flower-pot, and went 
taciug down the garden path, as if a great black 
dog was after her. 

That night, when every thing was quiet, and 
it was Rose’y bed-titne, instead of going up to 
her own little chamber, she stole softly out of 
the back door, down the path, behind the barn, 
to the hen-house. 

She was a little afraid of the dark, which made 


THE YOUTH’ 


her hurry tho faster, and in a minute she had 
; unhooked the hen-house door, opened it and 
walked in. It was very dark inside, and Rose 
said to herself,— 

“O, denr, I wish ’d brought a light;” then 
she thought, “Why, hens don’t have no lamp to 
go to bed by; what a gump you are, Rose Wal- 
lace, to want a lamp! You'd better get on to 
yer perch, and go to sleep.”’ 

So she clucked a little, as near like a hen as 
she could, and slapped her arms against her 
sides, as if they were wings, and looked up to 
the roosts, and wished she could get up. 

“Td’clar,” said she, “’taint no use tryin’ to fly 
with nothin’ but arms. Wish I had some feathi- 
ers. Nebber mind, I’1] get a barrel an’ stan’ 
on.” 

So she rolled a burrel under the perch, and up 
she jumped, first upon the barrel and then upon 
the perch. But all she could, do, she couldy’t 
stay on. She would slip first one way and then| 
the other, and then down she-would 0, to the 
ground. 

“Dear me! [I’ve hurt me awful,” she said. 
“It’s almost ’most as hard to be a hen as it is to 
be good. I declar’ fer it, I don’t see how them 
hens stick.”’ ‘ 

After awhile, by trying very hard, Rose at last 
found herself roosted in a corner, with her back 
against a beam, and one hand holding on the 
windoyy bar, and feeling pretty comfortable, and 
quite secure, she thought she would try and go 
to sleep. 

“Taint quite so easy as bed, but J’ll soon get 
used to it, and then it’s so nice to bea hen. I’s 
agood mind to try to fly down. I would, if I 
wasn’t afraid of hitting that barrel. Law’s alive, 
how did that yer barrel come open end up; I must 
have tipped it over. De very fust thing I'll do 
in the mornin’ is to crow, jes as loud’s eyer I 
can, an’ then I’ll go stan’ on one leg in the sun, 
de whole live long day.” 

And so thinking and thinking, pretty soon she 
began to dream. She dreamed that she was n 
splendid great hen, with gold feathers, and dia- 
mond eyes, and a top-knot as high as a barrel, 
and made of feathers of the gayest colors, which 
kept a nodding, and glancing, and waving in the 
wind, and which so overhung her eyes that they 
made her quite dizzy to look at. 

She tried to look down to the ground, but she 
couldn’t keep her eyes off the feathers, and 
she was growing dizzier—dizzier—every thing 
seemed to be whirling around—dizzier—dizzier 
—round and round—until by-and-by she whirled 
herself upon the edge of a high bank. 

Round and round she went until she whirled 
herself off, and then round and round, down and. 
down she went, until she brought up, with her 
head down in a barrel—and wide awake. 

There she was—with her heels in the air, and 
her head at the bottom of the barrel. She could 
not get out. She forgot all about crowing; be- 
sides, it was still dark. So instead of crowing, 
she screamed,— 

“Miss Lovegro’—Miss—Love—gro’!” 

That frightened the hens, and they few down, 
and cackled, and squarked, and fluttered about, 
until such a noisc was made that it reached 


bed, for it was only nine o’clock. 

She called to her husband. 

“O, dear, somebody’s stealing our.hens, or a 
ferret has got in and is eating them. Do go out 
quick and see what is the matter, and (’ll goand 
hold the lantern.” 

So out they went, and then Mrs. Lovegrove 
knew Rose’s voice—and screamed,— 

“Where are you, Rose?” 

Here Lis, Miss Lovegro’, in a barrel, in the 
hen-house. Do take me out.” 

So they opened the door, and there were the 
hens, frightened half to death, and there in a 
corner, were two black feet sticking out of a bar- 
rel, and that was all there was to be secn of Rose. 

So they pulled her out, and set her on her feet, 
and away she scampered to the house. 

Then Mrs. Lovegrove remembered what Rose 
had asked her in the afternoon, and laughed 
heartily to think Rose had taken her in earnest. 

After a good washing, Rose crept up to her 
own chamber, and as she went, said,— 











“Good-night, Miss Lovegro;’ taint no use try- 
ing to be any thing you aint. I d’clar for’t, ’'d 


rather be Rose Wallace than the prettiest banty 
in that coop.” 


R. 





Agents! Read This! 


WEILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
830 per week and expetises, or allow large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
86m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
READ, THIS! send #1 and receive a Household 

Edition United States Countesfeit Detector, Illustrat~ 
a gix beautiful stcel engravings. LABAN, Ngati & 

LOny 


jover St., Boston, Agetita wanted. 
pisteetaen ee 

A free, by American 

New York. 
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Book Company, 63 
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iam Street, 
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Mrs. Lovegrove’s ears, who had not yet gone to | ° 


S COMPANION. 


GREAT BALES! 
FURNITURE 


AT MANUPACTUREES' FRICKS. 
BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $350. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 
PARLOR SUITS (our own manufacture,) $75 TO $500, 





Tho ubove comprises a large assortment of Walnut, 
Chestnut and Painted Chamber Suits, sidcboards, Book- 
cases, Hat Trees, Desks, Extension Tables, Dining Chairs, 
&c., principally of OUR OWN MANOFACTURE, which 
we can fully warrant for being well made and for SICRTY 
oF ¥imisi.” The whole stock we now offer at RETAIL at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Please call and examine before purchasing, a8 you can 
thereby practive economy and get the best of Furniture. 


Chas. G. Pease & Co,, 


13 AND 14 CHARLESTOWN STREET, 
(Left side Boston and Maine Depot,) 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Cuas, G. Pease. 
Cnas. R. Foteom. 











BOSTON. 





14—cowdt 


Drawixe Room, Parlor and Library, Furniture, Black 
Walnut Chamber Sul Book-cases and Secretaries, Black 
Walnut Sideboards, it ‘Trees, Desk: xtension ‘Table: 
Dining Chairs, and'in tact almost hing in the w: 
of Furniture ma; wckard & Sons, 
and 58 Union $ 











be found atl. F. 
Feet, Boston, 
















TOR is no accidental discovery, 
y, prepared expressly for cleausing 
the blvod of all Impurities and Humors, and imparting 

newed strength to the system. 


D NOT SuFFER.—Every pain, whether of the 
ms, Chest or Kidneys, can be removed by the use of 
White Pine Compound. Sold by all Druggists. 


Ir 18” when you want to buy a Boy’s 
Assortment of the Latest Styles to 
select from. always find them at JACKSON & 
CO., 59 Tremont Street, Boston. Also, constantly on hand, 
Silk Umbrellas, Canes, Hat Brashes, &c., walling to be 
sold. j—lw 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made with Mesers. J. JAY 
Goctp & Co., No. 35 Bromtleld Strect, for framing our 
prewium Chromo, “The Doctor,” at very favorable rates 
to our subscribers. They also keep a ‘fine atock of En- 
gravings, Chromos and, Indeed, Victures of all kinds, con- 
tantly on hand. 














“You KNOW HO’ 
Hat, you wanta n 





























“Around the Corner.” 





SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 


Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair, It is neat, clean and free from 
allinjarious minerals. Tt will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used ‘upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding’s Rosemary te sold by all drugeists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremunt Street, Boston. 
Mass. MW 1 
NITIAL STATIONERY.—Very nice, Oni: 
box. UNION BOOK CO., Belfast, Me. 


T= LITTLE HAT STOR: 


S732 IN 31 DAYS 
Made by, one Agent, selling Sttvu's Bxoom, 100,000 
Inuse. Recommended by Horace Greeey and Am. Agri- 
culturist. Onc county for each Agent. Prices Reduced. 
C. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, ot Chieago, Ill, 


A VERY GOOD PLACE to buy a very food Hat, fs at 
the “Little Store Around the Cornes.” 


THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For marking Clothing, printing Envelopes, Cards. &c. 
Price, $100, Samples free. Agents wanted." Addrexs, 
Maw H.W. HUBBARD & CO., Hartford, Ct! 
A 00D PLACE to buy a Trunk, is at the“ 
Around the Corer.” 


THE S0HOOL FESTIVAL. 


For Sunday School and Day School. 
Tus ScuooL FEsTivat is a beautiful original quarterly 
Magazine, devoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
School and Day School Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 
ys," kc. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, 
of Chicago (for nearly six years editor of The dittle Cor: 
erat Magazine), and Mrs, M. B. C. Slade, of Fall River, 
Sfase, "Price, 60 cts. a years Six copies, one year, $250; 
sirigle number, 15 cts. “Isaued by ALFRED L. SEWELL & 
Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the 
depinning, January, 1870, can alsu be seut at saino rate.) 

4—lw 














Around the Corner. 





















ttle Store 











MBRELLAS are good and cheap at the “Little Store 
Around the Corner.” 
OCKET REVOLVERS at Cost. Smith's Six Shootor, 
‘A neat, pretty and durable weapon, 3inch barrel, Just 
the thing to sult the boys. Uses No. 22 Cartridges. Price, 
with box Cartridges, $150, post paid. “Address BENNETE 
& CO., Manufacturers, Wadsworth, M—Iwp 









‘OR TRAVELLING and Shopping Bags, please call at 


the “Little Store Around the Corner." 


VINEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars l0cts, F.Sac#,Cromwell,Ct. 4—3m 


10,000 USE IT. Maited free for $1. Copies letters 
7, instantly and perfectly. Address for circular, "At- 
water's Letter Copier,” Providence, R. I. Agents wanted. 
Terms liberal. Sells rapidly. 4—lw 


HERE 13 THE “Little Store Around the Corner?” 
At No.8 Cornhill, Corner of Washington St., Boston. 
FRANK T. WARE, Proprieter. 


TRIX Perfumes the Breath. Curea Coughs and 
Colds. By mail l0cents. TRIX CO., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. i4—lw 


DR. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
—oR— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration of Debility, and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Sold by druggists, The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 

stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 








4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
LJe8TsIne SHORT-HAND.—Young and old should 
learn this system; free from every objection. It can 


be learned in a week to write with Wonderfal rapidity, 
Book, 50 cts.; 3 for $1. B. HASKELL, 
6—Sweop 14 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
‘onth, with Stencil and Key- 


& 
250 Chi Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 
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GUILD, CHURCH & 00,, 
(Buccessors to Geo, M. Guild & Co.,) 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Pianos soll on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 


without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevail- 
ing on this plan, 


Musical Novelty. 
‘The remark 1s frequently 1 















Forte, but my rovins are small, afford to buy 
one.” ‘The question fs ufte not a Plano 
be made smalier than the ordina with a cor- 


responding small price, having *a good tine, action and 
well-fnished case?” 

‘The above question has been fully answered by us, who 
include in the manufacture of eegant 


Grand and Square Piano-Fortes, 
Their Popular 


PARLOR FAVORITE, 


Over-strung, full Iron framiea, good tone and action, 
and 


THOROUGHLY MADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


They sro not more than two-thirds as large as tho 
“full size” Plano-Fortes and can be sold for less than the 
wholesale price of large Pianos. 

For testimonials we refer tu over SEVEN THOUSAND 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States 
and _clsewhere, 

§-47"A larze assortment of stools and covers constantly’ 
on hand. 


‘Warerooms, 


881 Washington Street, - - - - - - Boston. 


Send foran illustrated Catalogue. Ono will be sent you 
Gratis; postpaid. 


GEO, M. GUILD, CEPHAS CUURCH, GEO. HEWES. 


E CHEERFULLY recommend the “Little Store 

‘Around the Corner" to any why are in want of Hats, 
Caps, ‘Trunks, &e., believing you will get What you pay 
for. Go, look, aud’decide for yourself. 

COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 

Sore Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Liver Com- 

Plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Blocding ‘of the 

“Lungs, and every affection of the 


‘hroat, Lungs and Chest 
are speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well known preparation Joes not dry up a cough and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


Consumption can be Cured 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 
hundreds of testimoniuis received by the proprictors. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, BosToy, and 




















sold by dealers generally. Iw 
B2ACHEUL PICTURES. — American and_ Foret 
Views, Landscapes, &c. Size 13x18 inches, Splendid- 
ly colored.’ Price only 15 cta., 2 for 25 cts. Postpaid. The 
cheapest pictures i P: 





Nhe world. Order of the \ 
TURE CO., Danville, N. H. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmicss Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold by drugista every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 


It Is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr, 
. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 ond Street 
New York. Sold by Lrugyists every where. lam 





STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mail, with beautiful-raro 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. 4—6weop 





NEW AND IMPROVED..... 1871. 
prces PORTABLE PUMP and GRADUATING 
SPRINKLER, 

Efficient as a“‘Fire Annihilator,” and one-tenth the cost. 
Unequalled for watering Hot-Beda, Green-House Plants, 
&c., and for applying liquids to destroy insvcts on plants, 
vines and fruit trees. Sizes, styles and prices to suit cus: 
tomers. Discount to Clubs and Agenta. 

10—4weop PAGE, J 


ca ener ok EUS et OES ea! 
OR FATTENING CHICKENS, AND ALL 
other kinds of poultry In one-half the time usualt 
required. Approved and ‘adopted by all the leading poul- 
try men in the country who have tried it. Agents wanted 
in every town throughout the Union; those ulready in the 
Held are making $200 per month, Wornh $25 toevery man 
who keeps poultry. Senton receipt of the retail price, $1, 
in registered letters. Address in plain hand, 
GEO. W. 8. MORTON, General Agent, 
12 Bennington, Vt 
Live Men Wanted 
Inevery County of the United States to sell 
COLBY’S PREMIUM WRINGER, 
With Moulton’s Indestructible Rolls, This wo 
can prove is the best Wringer Ju the world. And woen- 
sure good wages tu our agents. Send for full terms and 
particulars to COLBY BROS. & co, 
Orto 508 Broadway, N.Y. 
Witngnsee & Eatox, 962 Main St., Worcester, Mi 
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anvers, Mass 
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—We have mary kinds of 
amusing and interesting machinery for 
The Dollar Steam Engine, 
Ofwhich we will send fllustrated circulars to any boy 
who will send his address, with 3-cent stamp. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 road 


BABY CARRIAGES. 
HE finest assortment in any show room, and at all 
Prices, from $2 60 to $10, can be seen at 
COLBY BROS, & CO. 


E* RY BOY, who has a Dol im Engine, should 
! @ 3-cent stamp for our illustrated circular of 
Novelty Machinery und scientific Attachments with Pul- 
Jeys for attaching to the Engine. 

BROS. & CO., 08 Broadway, N.Y. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


he best and strongest.”—Boston Evening Trareller. 
ee Universal Is the best.""—American Agriculturist, 
—20W 




















The Sunscrirrion Price of the Comranron is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time daring 
the year, 

Tue Comraxtox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order Ia recived by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks. oF 

WUHAN NEITHKR OF THESE CAN ke PiO- 
rend the money in a registered letter. All 
axtcrs are required to register letters whenever 

ed to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
thust be notitled by letter when @ subscriber wishes 
his papor stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspn-, 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

viper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Pooks untevs this ts done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youtu ion, Boston, Mass. 















For the Companion. 
THE ROBBER SPARROWS. 


Long ago, Cuvier, the most famous naturalist 
who has ever lived, struggling with poverty, as 
almost all great men have had to do, became tu- 
tor to the children of a Count d’ Henri, and with 
them took up his residence in an old house in 
southern France. 

Teaching he found to be weary work, and his 
only pleasure was in long walks before his hours 
of Iabor bean. 

One morning, throwing up his window, he 
saw that two swallows had begun a nest in one 
of its upper corners, and, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of watching their habits so closely, he 
spent much time in this way. 

The birds worked as if eager to begin house- 
keeping, the male bringing moistened clay in 
his beak, and giving it to the female, who knead- 
ed it thoroughly, adding bits of straw and wood, 
and shaping her new home with wonderful skill. 
The outside finished, the male brought feathers, 
moss and leaves for carpet and bed, and the 
nest being in order, the two ficw off to a neigh- 
boring wood, where, for some reason, they re- 
mained nearly a fortnight. 

In the meantime, two sparrows, perched upon 
a branch which almost touched the window, had 
watched the building with interest, and no soon- 
er had the owners set off on their wedding tour, 
than they took possession, and so arranged that 
one was always in the nest, and, with its beak 
across the entrance, allowed no bird but its mate 
to come near. 

Within a fortnight the swallows returned, and, 
filled with sorrow and surprise, fluttered for a 
few moments about the nest, uttering plaintive 
cries; when, full of anger, the male tried to fly 
into the nest, but was constantly driven back by 
the stout, strong beaks of the sparrows. 

With head covered with blood, and his neck 
almost featherless, the male swallow returned to 
his wife, who sat on the roof, and for a few min- 
utes seemed to be holding counsel with her. As 
he flew away, the female sparrow came out, and 
during his absence, went back and forth, appar- 
ently laying ina store of provisions, while her 
husband kept guard over the entrance. 

Soon sharp cries filled the air, and Cuvier, 
watching intently, saw the roof gradually fill 
with swallows, to each onc of which in turn the 
unhappy owner seemed to tell his wrongs. 

Still the sparrows’ sharp beaks were held he- 
fore the opening, and as the cloud of swallows 
arose and flew off, Cuvier concluded they had 
given up any thought of punishment. 

But in another moment his window was dark- 
ened by the crowd, each swallow bringing in its 
beak a bit of clay, which it threw upon the stol- 
en nest. Blinded and overcome, the sparrows 
made no resistance, but sought only to keep the 
entrance open. Allin vain. Faster than they 
could tear it down, the clay wall covered them, 
and the swallows did not end their work, till 


‘over the ruins of the old had arisen a new nest. 
, Then with a thousand cries of joy and satisfied 
justice, the avenging army whirred away, and 
our two were left to once again begin life. 

Whether any pity for the slowly dying robbers 
helow ever disturbed them, I cannot tell you. 
: The young ones came, grew up, and with au- 
tumn and the flock, flew far to the east. 

Spring brought them back again, and in the 
two who took possession of the old nest, Cuvier 
recognized the same pair, whose habits’ he had 
studied the preceding spring. Cracks were filled 
up, fresh moss and feathers brought, and all was 
ready for the new brood, when one morning a 
hungry owl pounced upon the male. 

Cuvier at once fired npon the enemy, who tum- 
bled into the garden, still grasping the poor swal- 
low, who, when released by Cuvier, proved to be 
very nearly clead. 

Its leg was broken, and deep wounds were in 
its side. Cuvier dressed them as well as he 
could, and then with the aid of a ladder replaced 
the poor bird in its nest, while the female flew 
about with frantic cries. 

For some days she left the nest only for food, 
which her mate in vain tried to cat. Each day 
he grew weaker, and at last, one morning, Cu- 
vier was awakened by the despair of the female, 
who, with loud cries, beat her wings against the 
window. From that moment she never left the 
nest, but in three days dicd of grief, on the dead 
body of her mate. 

A sad little story, but it brought good things 
to Cuvier, who related it to the famous Abbe 
Tessier, then living in diszuise in Normandy, and 
acting as surgeon in the hospital of Fecamp. To 
him Cuvier told his observations, and the de- 
lighted abbe engaged him to deliver a course of 
lectures to the pupils of the hospital, and wrote 
to Jussien and Geoffrey St. Hilaire about him. 

The two learned men then at once opened a 
correspondence with him, and soon, through 
their means, he was elected to the Chair of Com- 
parative Anatomy at Paris. After this his ca- 
reer is public, and the encyclopedias will tell 
you all that I have not, though few know that, 
save for the two thievish sparrows, he might 
have lived and died in obscurity. 

HEien C. WEEKS. 
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VARIETY. 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


A correspondent of the Sunday School Work- 
man, writing from Philadelphia, tells how a lit- 
tle boy seven ycars old helped a minister. It is 
a pleasing incident. He says: 


Rev. Dr. B., who was supplying a vacant pul- 
pit in our city, on his way to the church, being 
a little early, stopped at my residence. As he 
entered, I said,— 

“Goud-morning, Dr. B. 
see you.” 

My little boy, in his seventl year, being pres- 
ent, (and who, by-the-hy, was a favorite of the 
doctor,) ran toward him to greet him with a kiss. 
I said,— 

“My boy, repeat the little verse which you 
have just learned to the doctor.” Hedid so, and 
said,— 

“Never give up when trials come; 
Never look sad or blue; 

Never sit down with a tear or a frown, 
But paddle your own canoe.” 


Tam really glad to 


The doctor, being perplexed and troubled in 
his mind, (of which we had no knowledge) was 
struck with the fitness in his case of the remarks 
of the little orator. Catching the boy up'in his 
arms and kissing him, he said,— 

“God bless yon, my child! You have com- 
forted me! I have been in much distress of 
mind, and the Lord has directed my feet thither, 
and this child has been to me as an angel of 
light.” Tears filling his eyes, he exclaimed, 
“O, you do not know how much good those sim- 
ple lines have done me!” 

The wise man suys, ‘The spider taketh hold 
with her hands and is in kings’ palaces.” And 
alittle child in His hands is made the instructor 
and comforter of one of God’s most useful chil- 
dren, who, in his turn, has given instruction and 
cousolation to thousands. 





—_+— 


PUSSY IN CLOSE QUARTERS. 


Cats stand almost any thing, but the inside of 
a tight box, with a pint of air a week, is a pret- 
ty good trial of feline endurance. We doubt if 
even an cel ora mud turtle could show better 
holding out than this. The Niagara Journal 
says: ‘ 

R. Stevens, a farmer living on the west line of 
the city limits, erected a pretty porch over his 
front door, The roof was of tin, securely sol- 
dered, and the ceiling of matched lumber. Thus 
it will be seen that the garret makes a chamber 
or cave seemingly air-tizht. 

As some members of the family were stand- 
iny under the portico and admiring its beanty, 
8 noise as of some one scratching on tin, and 
smothered cries were heard to issue from the 
space above. The roof was immediately torn off, 
aud a hungry, emaciated cat sprung out of her 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


prison, where she had been confined for upwards 
of seven days. It is a mystery, but perhaps not 
to the workmen, that she could ever have been 
thus enclosed without being detected. 


—_.+___. 
CUTTING OFF THE WRONG HEAD. 


An old farmer was out one fine day looking 
over his broad acres, with an axe on his shoul- 
der and a small dog at his heels. They espied a 
woodehuck. The dog gave chase and drove him 
into a stone wall, where action immediately com- 
menced. The dog would draw the woodchuck 
partly out from the wall, and the woodchuck 
would take the dog back. The old gentleman’s 
sympathy getting high on the side of the dog, he 
thought he must help him. So putting himsclf 
in position with the axe above the dog, waited 
for the extraction of the woodchuck, when he 
would cut him down. Soon an opportunity of- 
fered and the old man struck, but the woodchuck 
guthered up at the same time, took the dog in far 
enough to reccive the blow, and the dog was 
killed on the spot. For years after, the old gen- 
tleman in relating the story would always add: 
“And that dog don’t know to this day but what 
the woodchuck killed him.” 


—_+—_—__. 


FILL YOUR LAMPS IN THE MORNING. 


Scarcely a week passes but we read accounts 
of frightful accidents from kerosene lamps ex- 
ploding and killing or scarring for life, men, 
women and children. A simple knowledge of 
the inflammable nature of the liquid will proba- 
bly put a stop to nearly all the accidents. As 
the oil burns down in the Jamp, hizhly inflam- 
mable gas gathers over its surface, and as the 
oil decreases the gas increascs. When the oil is 
nearly consumed, a slight jar will inflame the 
gas, and an explosion is sure to follow—death 
and destruction. A bombshell is no more to be 
dreaded. Now, if the lamp is not allowed to 
burn more than half way down, such accidents 
are almost impossible. Always fill your lamp 
every morning, and then you need never fear an 
explosion. 








EXTINGUISH THE DOG. 


Talking about “fine phrases’ recalls a story 
of aclergyman who hada fondness for long 
words, and undertvok to instruct one of his 
church officers in the use of them. One night, 
as they were about to leave the vestry, John 
asked the minister if he should put out the can- 

ies. 

“Put out! say extinguish,’’ answered the cler- 


man. 

“Aw,” said Joln, “does extinguish always 
stand for put out?” 

“Always,” replied the minister. 

Next Sunday it happened that a dor an to 
bark in the church. Jolin at once rose in his 
seat, and solemnly gave the order: 

“Some one will please to extinguish that dog.” 


eg 
SENDING HIS LOVE BY THE SUN. 


A little boy who had heen carefully educated 
to a missionary spirit showed his interest in the 
heathen the other side of the world in a beauti- 
ful and novel manner: 


One evening, at sunsct, after a storm of sev- 
eral days’ continuance, he was attracted by the 
unusually beautiful appearance, and stood by 
our west window some time watching, when, as 
if recalling the thought that the sun rose in 
China when it set here, as he had been told by 
his mother, he began to repeat in a low, medita- 
tive tone, ‘Farewell, sun! farewell, sun! Good 
by! Give my love to the little boys in China.” 


—__+__ 


GROWING LIKE LIGHTNING. 


Electricity has been applied to seeds and bulbs 
to quicken growth, and‘render the flowering 
more rapid and luxuriant. One of the earliest 
experiments of this kind was made upon two 
bowls of earth planted simultancously with mus- 
tard seed; one of which, having been electritied, 
was soon filled with vigorous sprouts, that 
reached the heiszht of ten inches before their 
poor little companions in the other bowl, left 
entirely to mundane resources, had pushed their 
way up a quarter of an inch. 


ge 


THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


An Iowa Dutch justice ‘administered the oath” 
of matrimony to a young benedict as follows: 
You bromise now, you good man dere, 
‘Vot sthands upon der floor, 
To take dis voman for your frow, 
And love her effermore; 
You feed her vell mit sourkrout, 
Peens, iputtertailie and cheee, 
And in afl dings to lend your aid, 
You vill bromote her eese? Yah 


—_+_—_— 
ARKANSAS INSECTS, 


Acitizen of Arkansas, while on board asteam- 
er on the Mississippi, was asked by a gentleman 
whether the raising of stock in Arkansas was 
attended by much difficulty or expense, 

“O yes, stranger—they suffer much from in- 
sects.” 

“Insects! Why, what kind of insects, pray?” 

“Why, bears, catamounts, wolves, and such 
like insects.” 

—_—+—_—— a 

Ir 18 TRUE Of many men, whose yonth {s gone, 

that they know not how to grow old. 


Jounny is just berinning to learn geography. 
He says that the Poles live partly at one end of 
the globe and partly at the other. He knows it 
is so because it is marked on the map. 


APRIL 6, 1871. 


Sore Trnoat, Coren, Conn, and similar troubles, if 
suffered to progress, result In serious pulmonary affec- 
tions, oftentimes incurable. ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
reach dircetly the sent of the disease, and give almost in- 
stant relicf. They have heen thoroughly tested, and main- 
tain the good reputation they have justly acquired. As 
there are imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. 









bless them, always praise GLu-E3 
ings. Try it. 


an Boston Carnet Warnnorse.—John J, 
) 47 Washington St ect, ae retulling a d 

slrable grade of Carpetings, all wo. and fast colors, 
imitation of Brussclsand Tapestries, for 75 cents per yard, 
called Crosievs’ Rotiform Brussels. No one should lose 
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ONLY 25 CENTS, 
For six months, on trial, ofan clegant Pictorial Tem 
ance paper, a the author of “TEN NIGHTS IN A 


BAR ROM. 088 
i4-4w ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 











YOUNG FOLKS, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPHTS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., is at 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, - - - 


eee, 





- - Boston. 





CATARRH 
Killing more People than any other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CURED BY REMEDIES THAT 
BUILD UP THE CONSTITUTION! 


Liver, Bladder, Kidneyn, and Mucous Surfaces Generally, 
Atiected by Catarrh! 


ERrsipkias and RHECMATI8M from Causes similar to 
CaTaRuH. 


Leucorrhoea and all Discases of the Mucous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, Skin « 
Diseases and everything of a 
Scrofulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


Catarrh Remedy. 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 





&F™ Circulars with testimonials of leading mem ani 
women to back the above rtatements, suflicient'y strong 
to convince all educated and thinking ‘people, seit frve by 
notifying the proprietors. 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Proprietors. 
Pros $1 00 por Bottle. old by all Leading Drag. 
gist 
G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Weeks & Potter, 


Boston, General Agents. Joln F, Menry, 8 College Placa 
New York, General Agent for sliddle and’ Western States 
\w 





0 YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, 812, B16; Press and Offices. 
$15, $20, $30. Send for circular to Lowe Press 























Co., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Muss. *4—10weop. 
T UNTING, Trapping and Fishing. All about it. Ssxt 
Freg, address “HUNTER,” Hinsdale, N.H. | #134" 





ICH, RARE and RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan. 
Sent free, address BANNER, ins *13-40 








GNAKES’ EGGS.—Wonderful and astonishing, : 
pw 

QNAKES’ EGGS.—Greatent of all chemical curios 
ites. “13-2 

QNAKES’ FGGS.—Will astonish and amuse you 
Price 25 cents a next. *13—tw 


NAKES’ EGGs.. 
SEY & CO., Meriden, 


"SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELEK & WILSON, 
HOWE, ETNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &e., 
Sold for small installments, as lewas $5 per Month, 
ormay be pald for in Work done at home. For Cireu- 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley d- Rice), i 
323 Washington, cor. West St- 


1826 puro WE ay Bx S% nq.» 1870 


‘The old standart remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
nothing better. CUTLER Buoys. & Co., Boston, 50-Ht 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarth Remedy cannot cure, Price per package, $15 
(iwo bottles), Foraule by all druggists. 
ARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Strect, Buston, Send tor eireular and home 


testimonials, yamt 
PATENTS! 
American and European. 


UNN & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pre 
pare Specitications, Drawings, eats, and Amign- 
ments, and prosecute applications for Letters Patent 
at Washin, Ion. and in at European Countries. They 
give special attention to tha prosecution of Rejected 
‘laims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 
a Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1870, 
furnished Free, Address 


MUNN & CO., 
*49—8teop 37 Park Row, New York. 


C., BntoNDe, Feixtou, & Pio eriniy 81, LOsTOR, 





Sent by mall, Address KEL- 
Jonn. “Bw 
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For the Companion. 
OLD HUGHY’S CRANE STORY. 


Thursday was a rainy day, and Jud came over 
iu the afternoon to go pickerel fishing down at 
the lake—Litke Pennessecwassee—if you can 
pronounce the name! What limbor tonzues 
those ok P quawket Indians must have had! 

Pickerel bite best on a cloudy summer after- 
noon,—about five o’clock. But it poured so 
that we concluded uot to fish. 

“Pil tell you what we can do, though,” said 
Jud. “Let’s go down and get old Hughy to tell 
us abont the whoopiny cranes he saw once. He 
promised to, you know, some rainy day.” 

“Aureed.”” 

Sv we went to the hollow, and found the old 
gentleman making baskets in his shop-room, 
with a lot of lon white ash strips lying about, 
—“hasket-stuff,” he ealls it. 

“Hollo, Hughy !’? 

Bur he never mikes a reply if he is first spoken 
to. Queer old stick! Justlike an Indian, about 
that. 

“We have come to hear about those whooping 
cranes you saw once,” said Jud; “sand-hill 
cranes, I believe you called them: Tell us about 
them this afternoon, won't you?” 

“Well,” sail Hughy, slipping a piece of skunk- 
cabbaze root into his mouth—he used -to chew 

something else, hut thought it hurt him and gavo 


it up; but his jaws, [ suppose, had a habit of |: 


chewing, and to keep them-at work he used 
skuuk-cabbage in licu- of tobieco—4¥ctt, Pit 
tell ye what I know. Been up to the Sachem’s 
Pond since that day you killed the crane?” 

“No,” said Jud; “but we want to hear aboat 
those you saw up at Mooschead. Didn’t you 
say it was at Mooschcad?”’ 

“Yes.” 

I wish you could hear Hughy say “yes” once, 
when he is getuing his thoughts together. It 
stretches way out in this way—ye-airas—and 
means yes and « lot besides. 

“Ye-air-as; it was up at Moosehead. Old Cluey 
Glinds and I were-on our way up to the Allagash 
waters, to hunt for beaver.” 

“Are there any beaver there now?” asked Jud. 

“Well, a few, on the wooded brooks. I saw a 
family of ’em on the ‘Beamus Stream,’ last sea- 
son. They were plenty cnough on the Allagash, 
then.” 


“fsn’t the Allagash a branch of. the St.|. 


John’s?” | asked. 

“Yes, runs into the St. John’s. We wanted to 
get up there about the first of September. Fur 
begins to be good then. Good any month of the 
year which has the letter ‘r’ in it.” 

“{ don’t quite understand,” said Jud. 

“Why, I mean that during every mouth speed 
with an ‘r’ the fur of any creature is good. 
So you seo skins can be taken off from Scptem- 
ber up to May. That’s the rule we used to go by. 

“Starting ont from home, here, we got up to 
the foot of the Moosehead about the Just of Au- 
gust. It was early for trapping; so after setting 
out ia our canoe from the foot of the lake, old 
Cluey proposed that we should paddle up into 
Lily Cove and spend a few days on. the hills, at 
the head of it, shooting spruce partridge; they 
were very plenty there, and a few dozens taken 
alony with us mixzht come.acceptable. 7 

“We had two dogs, a hound to ryn after moose 
and other large game, and e@ litle cur-dog. we 
used to call Gub, a fizet-rate birder, all fuss and’ 
noise. He would scare up more birds than a 
dozen hounds,—scare them just enough go that 
they would fly up on low limbs and sit watching 
him while we shot them. 

“Twas about sunset when we steered into the 
cove; and it tuok us sometime to work our way 
up through the lily-pads. ‘The.water was cov- 
ered with them. Had to part them with the 
paddle to get the canoe throuzh. So it was dark 
before we got a fire started and a ‘shake-down’ 
of hemlock boughs cut.” 


tine there wire row tant firerrn catnsaentts strull- | 


_| you?” 


OLD HUGHY’S 


“Not on account of the cold. One of Clucy’s! 
whims to have one, though. It was a pretty 
wild place there.” 

“To keep off bears, I suppose,”’ said Jud. 

“No; bears wouldnt touch us. But at that, 


ing about. A fire is a good thing always. ’Most | 
every wild creature is afraid of tire. 

“We had taken our ‘bite’ and camped down. , 
Mosquitoes and ‘black flies’ were pésky thick,! 
¢heugh! Had to fisht to keep from being eaten 
up. 
“The okl hound was streteliod out by the fire, 
snapping at them and dozinx; but Gub was out; 
chasing round among the bushes. We could 
hear him yelping, and presently heard the whirr 
of .wings where he had frightened up a duck | 
from the brakes. 

“The moon was just peeping up over the ridge 
behind us, looking red and smoky. In spite of 
the flies, I was just going to sleep, when Gub be- 
gan barking aguin, off at quite a distance, in 
what seemed to he a bog or swamp. ‘Yap! yap! 
yap!’ 

“rabbit him!’ mutttred Cluey. 
to have him whacking round so.’ 

“When, just as he was saying that, we heard 
a strange sound from the swamp! 

“You've heard a loon in the evening, baven’t 


‘Don’t like 


“0 yes.” 

“Well, twas a little like that; only it sounded 
a great deal louder and more hollow. 

“I heard Cluey getting up out of the hemlock. 

“What do you call that?’ I exclaimed. 

“Don’t know,’ said he. ‘Never heard any 
thiug like it.’ 

“Just then we heard it again, Kroo-oo-ooh! 
and a moment after a yell from Gub—then an- 
other, followed by a most piteous ti-yi-ing, which 
stopped all at once. 

“The old hound sprung up and grewled. We 
listened for some minutes, but heard nothing 
mare. : 

“*‘Gub’s done for,’ said Cluey, looking to. the 
priming of his gun. ‘But what sort of a crea- 
tur makes that noise is more’n I can tell’ * 

“Think it’s a catamount?’ said I. 

“No; ’taint none of their screeches. Sounds 
more like an Indian’s war-whoop.’ 

“ ‘Can’t be Indians, of course,’ said I. 

“‘T shonld think not. May he, though—some 
‘half-adlozen got together up here. But no; 
"tisn’t likely. What a tremendous bellow that 
was, though! How it echoed across the cove! 





CRARE STORY. 


ing what it isf Gub’s gone, any how. That was 
his death-yeH, I know by the sound of it. Bet- 
ter wait till morning, I guess.’ 

“All this time the hound sat looking toward the 
swamp, ¢ x ling onge in a while as if he saw or 
heart something. Boe ae rete 

‘So kindling auother fire, and moving our 
hemlock between the two, we lay down again. 
Clucy kept awake till after midnight, then waked 
me; and I watched till morning. The cry had 
been so strange-like that we thou;ht it well to 
use caution. Gub didn’t come back. 

“As soon as it was fairly light, we put new 
charges in our rifles, and keeping the hound be- 
hind us, went towards the swamp. It was a flat 
bottom, overgrown with reeds and low bushes. 
But there were paths running through it in 
every direction, beaten by otters, bears and other 
animals. No one had ever disturbed them there. 

“Going in by one of these paths, we soon came 
in sight of the water. The lake was lower than 
in the spring. A portion of the muddy bottom, 
extending out for several rods, was now bare. 

«What's been digging here, I wonder?’ said 
Clucy. 

“Digging, indeed! ’Iwas a curious sight. The 
whole mud-flat had been dug full of great holes, 
or pits, several feet indepth. Cartloads of dried 
mud and old roots had been thrown up. 

“ ‘Bears sometimes wallow in the mud,’ said 
Cluey, looking around, ‘but they never dig such. 
holes as these.’ 

“Wark! I exclaimed; for I had begun to 
hear a sort of tugging, scuffling noise, like that 
made by a dog at arvot. And stepping out of 
the rushes a little to where we could sce further 





what we at first took for a couple of hogs, root- 
ing in one of the holes. Queer place for hogs, 
certainly} We could merely see their backs over 
the mud-heups they had thrown up. 
“‘Let’s watch them a moment,’ said L 
“Getting out of sight among a clump of alders, 
we obscrved them more closcly. There was a 
great pulling and tugging going on in the hole. 
All at once a large plume of white feathers 
bobbed up in sight. 
. “We stared ip still greater wonder; .and.tak- 
ing a step forward to get a better view, a dry 
twig snapped under my foot. Instantly two 
great bills, followed by two very long necks, 
were poked up in sight, and some bright yellow 
eyes stared hastily around. 
«Birds! great birds of some sort!’ muttered 
‘Clucy. 





Any body could have heard that three miles.’ 
“Ts it best to go down there?’ said I. ‘We 
might lay the hound on the track and chase it.’ 





“Did you need a fire in August?’ inquired 
Jud, 


“Don’t just like to do that in thedarkg said 
Cluey. ‘Might get the hound killed. No knof- 


“Seeing no cause for alarm, they uttcred sev- 
eral loud croaks, as if to reassure each other, 
and aguin fell to tugging and pulling at the old 
roots in the hole. 


hast night,’ said old Ciney, chuckling. ‘But do 
you ‘sappose they killed Gub? Should like to 
get one of them. Let’s fire.’ 
“Raising onr gans, Cluey whistled. Both necks 
were thrust up. We fired; and with tho reports 
one flew out with 1 lusty cry, and made off with 
& great flapping of its win:rs and stretching out 
of its long legs. We watched it fade and disap- 
pear over the lofty maples on Suyrar Island. The 
one we had hit lay in the hole, dead. Its white 
plumage was smeared with mud. Otherwise it 
looked much like the one you killed up at the 
Sachem’s Pond, last week; all white execpt the 
outer feathers of its wings, which were black. 
“While we were examining it, a low crooning 
enme to our ears, sceming to issue from the 


| thick copse of the bog. ‘More of ’cm, I guess,’ 


said Clney. 

“Pulling the one we had shot up out of the 
mud, we followed in by another of the little 
paths, and led by the sounds, entered a cluster 
of poison dogwoods. Among these,-built up 
from a grent tussock, we saw a large mass of 
coarse sticks. It was a nest; and ov it there 
were two young birds, about half grown. They 
were not white, though, like the old birds, but of 
a dull gray color. Hearing us appronch, they 
reised their heads, and nfter eyeing us a moment, 
leaped out and run off like young colts, with 
loud cries of terror. 

“The hound was watching the one we had 
killed. We called him in, and put him on the 
track; but after running a few minutes he came 
back. I expect they few when he came up to 
them. 

“The empty nest and all about it smelled 
stronyly of carrion. Around it we :ound-a great 
number of dead frogs, and a muskrat with its 
head pierced through, as if with a thrust from 
some pointed weapon. Coiling about the dog- 
wood stalks was a water snake, fully three fect 
Jong, but nearly dead and looking as if it had 
been. beaten vivlently upon a log or stone. There 
was also a great heap of juicy bulbs,—water-lily 
roots. 

“That's just what they were digging after 
oist there in the mad,’ said Cluey. 

“We were poing away, when a whine from the 
hound called our attention. He was standing a 
few rods off among the reeds. Going out tohim, 
there lay Gub! with his head pierced through, 
just like the muskrat’s. I sappose he had come 
smelting round, and so they had given him his 
death-blow. 

“You can judge from that how hard they can 
strike with their bills.” 

“Did you know what sort of a bird it was, 

then?” asked Jud. 
* “No; nefther of us had ever seen any thing 
likeit. But a month or two afterwards we were 
telling a Canadian about it; he said it was a 
‘whooping crane.’ ”’ 

Since hearing old Hughy’s story, Jud and [ 
have been “reading up” on cranes, in the Nat- 


down the shore, we discerned the white backs of yea) History. We havelearned that the whoop- 


ing crane is the largest bird in the United States. 
Down South, it is said to kill young altgutors, 
by striking them through the head with its Bil. 
pe ee ee 
“WE ARE SEVEN.” 

Wordsworth gives the following account of 
the composition of the well-known ballad, “We 
are Seven:” 

“I composed it while wandering in a grove at 
Alfoxden. I composed the last stanza first, hav- 
ing begun with the Jast line. Whenit was near- 
ly finished I recited it to Coleridge and his 
sister, and said, ‘A prefutory stanza must be 
-added, and I should sit down: to our little tea- . 
meal much easier if my task was finished.’ I 
wentioned what I wished expressed, and Cole- 
ridge immediately produced the stanza com- 
mencing,— 

“¢A little child, dear brother Jem.’ 

“We all enjoyed the joke of hitching in our 

friend James Tobin’s name. One evening he 





| “That accounts for the whooping we heard 


camé to me with a grave face, and said,— iy 
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“‘Wornlsworth, I have scen the volume that 


you and Coleridge are about to publish. There « 
is one poem in it which, if not cancelled, will ! 


make you everlastingly ridiculous.’ 

“Which is it?” 

“We are Seven.’ 

“Nay, that shall take its chance.’ ” 

The subject of the ballad was a little girl 
whom Wordsworth chanced to meet in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Wye. 

4g 


For the Companion, 


DEBORAH’S FRIGHT. 

Deborah Darrell sat at the window, sewing, 
only pausing occasionally to chatter some of 
that tender nonsense which mothers love, to the 
baby on the floor. 

It was an uncarpeted floor, but white as scrub- 
bing could make it, and so was the dresser, on 
which stood shining rows of pewter plates and 
wooden ware. 

The room was wainscoted with oak, and the 
six straight-backed ehairs, ranged at equal dis- 
tances against the walls, the cradle, the round 
table, and the spinning-wheel in the corner, were 
of the same material, while all had an air of ri- 
gidity and bolt-uprightness, as if imbued with 
something of the spirit of the generation to 
which they belonged. Even the baby scemed to 
handle his rattle as if it had been a musket, and 
his porringer as if it had been a New England 
primer. 

But of the general primness Deborah did not 
partake. A sunny little woman was she, who 
could not smooth the kink out of her hair, 
though she imprisoned it with cords and set the 
tallest of tortoise shell combs to mount guard 
over it, nor the dimples from her face, though 
she thought of the Pilgrim fathers every hour in 
the day. 

Her dress was simple enough, being, on the 
afternoon in question, a light blue Scotch ging- 
ham, with half high waist, and sleeves which 
reached the elbows and terminated in a wide 
raffle. Yet she and her garments so became 
each other, that she seemed arrayed for some 
festive occasion. 

“Half-past five,” she exciaimed, looking up at 
the tall ebony clock; “they'll be in soon.” So, 
folding her work and chirruping to the baby, 
she proceeded to lizht a fire in the fireplace and 
hang the teu-kettle on the crane. 

This was hardly accomplished before she heard 
footsteps approaching, and the persons in whose 
behalf she made these preparations appeared. 
They were her husband and brother, the former 
a sedate looking man, somewhat older than her- 
self, the latter a youth of seventeen or cighteen, 
whose brown curls and smilin; face were the 
counterpart of her own. They had just come 
from the corn-field, where they had been all day 
at work. 

“You are carly to-night. Are you hungry?” 
asked Deborah. 

“Hungry as two bears,”’ answered her brother, 
Makepoace Karr, ever forward with his tongue; 
“so Pl just clap some potatocs down to roast. 
This he did, coveriny them with ashes. “There, 
they'll be done by the time we’ve driven in the 
cows and milked them.” 

“Here, take your weapon and leave your sis- 
ter to attend to the housework,” said Lient Dar- 
rell, handing the boy a gun, and shouldering an- 
other. 

“Is it necessary to take those?” asked Debo- 
rah, looking a little alarmed: 

“It will do no harm,” answered her husband; 
“they say our copper-colored neighbors have 
been skulking nbout here lately.” 

“I wish we might meet some of them,” said 
Makepeace. ‘I should like nothing better.” 

“In which case we should sce you crying for 
quarter right speedily, young jackanapes,” said 
Lieut. Darrell. 

“Let them come, that’s all, and we'll see who'll 
be the first to show the white feather,” returned 
Makepeace. “Gool-by, little namesake,” to his 
small nephew on the floor; then looking back as 
he stepped out the door, he added, “Be sure you 
don’t let those potatoes burn, Deb.’” 

In those days men scldom went far from home 
without their arms, and nothing was more com- 
mon than reports of Indians lurking about; so 
at first Deborah felt little anxicty concerning 
her husband and brother, but when half an hour 
had passed away, and they had not returned, 
she began to be uncasy. 

From a window, in the rear of the house, she 
could sce far across the clearing, but they were 
notinsizht. An hour passed, and still no signs of 
them; so, taking her baby in her arms, she fol- 
lowed the cow-path to the woods, calling their 
names over and over. But there was no answer 
save tlie echo of her own voice. 

She was mow segiously alarmed, but to pro- 
seed further was“tiseless, and, morcover, her 


chikl was becoming weary and fretful, so she re- 
traced her steps to the house. Every thing was 
as she left it, save that the fire had burned low, 
and the sunset glow had faded into twilight. 

She had taken her brother’s potatocs from the 
ashes before she went out—then so plump that 
they were ready to burst their brown skins; but 
now they lay on the hearth wrinkled and shriv- 
elled, like youth suddenly bowed and smitten 
with old age. She had not thought that ronsted 
potatoes could look so pathetic. There, too, was 
the fire-eake she had baked for ber husband, his 
favorite farc,—in all her life would she ever have 
the happiness of making him another? 

Common things, these, and common enough 
every thing about her, but none the less cloquent 
in their appeal to the heart of this loncly woman. 
She undressed her child and laid him in his cra- 
dic, and while he slept she carefully fastened 
all her doors and windows. There was nothing 
to do but wait, for her nearest neighbors were a 
mile distant; and even if she went to theirdwell- 
ing, she might find that they were passing the 
night at the garrison-house, as many did in 
times of peril, and that was fully three miles 
away. 

So she sat by the fire, or walked the room, and 
looked out the windows, and listened to the tick- 
ing of the clock. And time did move, though 
heavily, and at midnight the cock began to crow 
—a joyful sound to her ears. It was followed 
by another, still more joyfal sound, that of ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

She almost flew to open the door, but while 


her hand was on the latch, she heard a cry which | 


made her heart stand still, for she knew it was 
the wild yell of the savaye enemy. 

Without a moment’s thousht she seized the 
babe from the cradle, and ran down cellar, sti- 
fling its cries with her handkerchicf. She groped 
her way to a pile of empty barrels, and crowded 
behind them, 

Scarccly had she done so, before she heard the 
door, which the Indians had been all this time 
assaulting, give way, and they burst into the 
house with renewed yells. She could hear them 
tramping about from one room to another, and 
at last, to her horror, they descended into the 
cellar. 

Once they came so near that they caused one 
ot the barrels behind which she was concealed, 
to fall, and she momemarily cypected, to be 
dragzed forth to a terrible death; but they 
moved away, and she heard them say, “White 
squaw gone to big wigwam,” by which she knew 
they meant the garrison-house. 

From this she took courage, and before long 
they went up stairs again. She intended to stay 
in the cellar till morning, but a red glare through 
the open door, and a crackling sound, told her 
that they had fired the house. ‘As well perish 
by tomahawk as by flame,” thought she, hurry 
ing up toward the fire. It proceeded frem a pile 
of light stuff heaped in the middle of the floor, 
which she extinzuished without much difficulty; 
and, to her relief, she found that the Indians had 
gone. They hud feasted, first, on whatever pro- 
visions they were able to discover, and thrown 
the fragments about the room. The whole visit 
had lasted only an hour, but itis not strange 
that it seemed longer to Deborah. 

The remainder of the night passed away with- 
out any new alarm. Early in the morning she 
hastened to tell her story to the garrison in the 
town, and to send men in pursuit of her missing 
ones. The men returned in a few days without 
having found the slightest cluc to her husband 
and brother. During the wecks which followed, 
there were rumors of skirmishes that had oc- 
curred between the whites and the red men, 
which awakened a hope that she might yet hear 
from them; yet no tidings came. And Deborah, 
though she never gave up hope, grew thin and 
pale under the terrible suspense. 

One day, as she sat revolving in her mind 
what steps she should take next, a shadow fell 
across the sunshine on the wall. She started, 
for she had grown nervous since her adventure 
with the Indians; but before she turned her 
head, a voice said,— 

“Sister Deb, are those potatoes done yet?” 

With a shriek she started up and threw her- 
self into her brothcer’s arms. 

“But where is my husband?” 

“The captain? O, he’s all right. He just 
stopped to let down the bars for the cows. 

Lieut. Darrell, who was always promoted to 
captsin by Makepeace, now appeared, whereup- 
on some more embracing ensued. Then, when 
the baby had becn duly kissed and dandled, the 
wanderers told their story. 

They had been met and overpowered by the 
Indians, and carried away captives, but had con- 
trived to sever their bonds and escape in the 
nizht; and after many perils and hairbreadth 
escapes, had made their way home, almost from 











the borders of Canada. 
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“And this lad behaved like a hero through it 
all,”’ said the licutenant, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Makepeace; ‘and is nothing s0 scat- 
ter-brained as he would have us think.” 

“I always knew he was a brave boy,’* said 
Deborah. 

As to her own adventure, she would not tell 
them a word of it till she had spread before them 
a supper fully equal to the one so suddenly in- 
terrupted almost a month before. 


—+or—___ 


SILENCE, 


In silence mighty things are wrought; 
Silently builded, thought on thought, 

Truth’s temple greets the sky, 
And like a citndel with towers, 

The soul, with her subservient powers, 
Is strengthened silently. 





Soundless as chariots on the snow, 

‘The saplings of the forest grow 
To trees of mighty girth; 

Each mighty star in silence burns, 
And every day in silence turns 

The axie of the carth. 


The silent frost, with mighty hand, 
Fetters the rivers of the land 
With universal chain; 
And smitten by the silent sun, 
‘The chain is loosed, the rivers run, 
‘The lands are free again. 
——+or—____— 


For the Companion. 
JONADAB. 


My name is Jonadab. I wish my parents had 
had some acquaintance with Fuglish literature, 
I don’t believe they would have selected so out- 
landish acognomen, Iwas called John till the 
boys found out that the folks called me Jona- 
dab, and then they called me Dabby; so Dabby, 
on and off, I have been ever since. There was 
no use in frowning it down, or even fighting it 
down, and [remember three black eyes, the re- 
sult of as many firhts, offensive and defensive, 
I foolishly indulged in on account of my un- 
lucky name. 

My first great shock was connected with one 
of my young lady friends. Iwas at that time 
fully cight years old; she was six. I shall never 
forget my litde child-idol, though thirty years 
have passed, and my youngest danghter is older 
than she was, then, 

Her name was Atty Burns. She was not beau- 
tiful with the charms that make pretty children. 
She had neither golden hair uor azure eyes. I 
am afraid her locks were red. May be she 
squinted a little; not much, for I remember 
there was an expression about tho cyes that took 
captive my younz imagination, and to me she 
was verf beautiful. 

I was very attentive to Atty. T teased for a 
new sled, one winter, that I might draw her 
from school, and 1 was never really happy in its 
possession unless she was on it. 

Ono day I overheard the following dialogue: 

“Before I'd have Jounny Carson, of all the 
boys in this school! Why, Atty, his real name 
is Dabby. Just hear, now: 


*Dabby Carson ix my name, 
‘America’s my wavion, 

Atty Burns [like the best 
Of all the whole creation.” 


“Tis name’s J@#inr exclaimed Atty, quite 
fiercely. “Louk on his sled; it’s a big J and a 
big C, and Dabby dog't bezin with cither.’”? 

“No, his name’s Jonadab,” cried another girl, 
with terrible emphasis on the last syllable. 
“You ask him, now, if folks don’t call him Dab- 
by.” 

T don’t think any man ever suffered more than 
I, a child of eight, did, hearing this conversa- 
tion. : 

What would Atty think of me? Tow could 
Thear her qnestion and live? Didn’t I go skulk- 
ing home that afternoon, afraid to meet the lit- 
tle lady? For tliree days I avoided her, and by 
that time, she, thinking me offended with her, 
chose Harry Whitaker, a young gentleman a 
year older than myself, for her friend and pro- 
tector; and—unkindest cut of all-from that 
time, she always called me Dabby. 

Children have very little sympathy from their 
elders. IfI went to my good, prim mother with 
the grievance, she invariably said,— 

“My boy must learn that to be good is better 
than to have the pretticst or greatest name.” 

She was rizht, of course, as mothers generally 
are, but the very word Dabby drove all thoughts 
of goodness out of my head. 

However, I worked hard to maintain myself 
as John. It was very seldom, after I was four- 
teen, that any one nicknamed me—knowing how 
odious it was to my feelings—except in pore 
fun or out of malice. 

When I was fifteen, Judge Daly, who lived in 
the house on the hilt, sent over word to us that 
he intended giving a party to his nicec, Miss 
Rose Hope, who had come from a far city om a 
visit to him. 

Ihad heard so much of Rose, through a friend 
of mine, that I was extremely anxious to sec 
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her. Rose was a beauty, she said, and one o! 
the sweetest girls she had ever known. 

Thad the vanity of a boy of fifteen. My look- 
ing-glass told me that my eyes were dark and 
penetrating, my features handsome, my shoul- 
ders broad, my stature quite manly, and I even 
thought I discerned an incipient moustache on 
my upper lip. 

The question recurred again and again to my 
mind, “I wonder what she will think of me?’ 

Ned Smith and I were pretty good friends, but 
our friendship had never yet been put to anr 
very severe test. We had talked a good deal 
about Miss Rose, and Ned had joked me upon 
my superior appearance. He was not handsome. 
His form wns badly proportioned, but he con- 
trived generally to make himself a favorite with 
most people, for he was witty and social. 

I was sure that he meant to ingratiate himself 
with the judge’s nicce, and it gave me no par. 
ticular uneasiness; but at that time I bad not 
seen Miss Rose. 

The evening came, and I cannot put upon pa- 
per how restless, how anxious, how almost nerv- 
ous I was, as I prepared myself for the entertain- 
ment. Boys may be careless of appearance in 
the judgment of their elders, but I have seer 3 
neck ribbon untied twenty times, a shirt-collar 
buttoned and unbuttoned at least forty, and a 
fair shock of hair parted and re-parted, combed 
and dressed in a dozen different ways, and after 
all, nothing suited. 

Just so I felt as I drew on my gloves, prepared 
to go to the judge’s entertainment. My moiher 
looked me over solemnly, my father gave mea 
quick, scrutinizing glance. They had never gone 
to entertainments in their youth, I read it in 
their faces. 

“I hope you won't be too fond of such things, 
my son,” said my mother. | 

“QO no, I don’t care much for them,”’ I szid, 
carelessly; and, Iam sorry to say, not truthful- 
ly, for I knew in my heart that I did. I was in- 
clined to gayety as the sparks to fly upward. 

Arrived at the judge’s, I was quite dazzled a 
the beauty of the guests and the splendor of the 
preparations. 

The grounds were tastefully lighted by Chi- 
nese lanterns; the house was brilliant withou 
and within, but supreme over all the attraction? 
there presented, was sweet Rose Hope. 

It is a musical name, and I am fond of mus- 
cal names, Having been so wn-cuphoniou:1 
dubbed myself. * i 

“It isn’t possible his name is Jonadab, + 
handsome fellow like him,” was the first shot 
my nervous system received. I think my car 
are preternaturally acute. I know the name cf 
Jonadab frum the very formation of the lips. I 
did not see who said it; I was only certain thst 
it was not Miss Rose, for she was at the opposi:e 
side of the room. 

T hope I shall not be accused of undue vanity, 
if Tsay that Rose Hope showed me some atten 
tion that evening. Ifound that she was nots 
ily, fashionable girl, for she talked with much 


| discrimination, and more good sense, and I sav 


Ned Smith give me a good many black looks. 

However, I did not care about that. Rose , 
took me to the conservatory to show me a splcn- , 
did calla lilly; she piloted me round the garden 
that I might sce the fountain play; she was very 
kind and gracious. and, thinking of my unfor- 
tunate natne, { was thankful to her, and enjoye! 
the evening more than any I remembered before. 

I went home elated, sweet bells soanding on 
the way. In spite of my name I had been ne 
ticed; not only noticed, but made much of, and 
I did not observe that on our meeting, next dar. 
Ned Smith was very cool. 

Jt happened on the afternoon of that same dav 
I was going down Main Street, when I saw im ib: 
distance Miss Rose walking by the side of Nid 
It was evidently a casual meeting, and they wer: 
chatting very amicably together. I was pleased ' 
at the thought of sceing them both, and walked 
on, with heightened coler, perhaps, but a ready 
smile on my lips, when, just before we met, Ned. 
pretending to have just recognized me, exclaimed. 
loud enough for me to hear,— ' 

“Why, there’s Dabby!” and as I could not 
avoid them now, he cried out, ‘Holle, Dably! 
off to the park?” 

I don’t know what I did. I felt the hot, indiz- 
nant blood fly all over my face. Perhaps I bowed 
to Miss Rose, perhaps I did not. Itmight have 
been her little amusod, surprised lang I heari, 
as we passed each other, it might not; but I an 
sure that if a glance could have killed, Ned 
Smith would have laid dead at my feet. 

Iscareely know how I got over that day, s@ 
indignant, so reckless I was. I said some im- 
pertinent things to my mother, of which I have 
ever since been heartily ashamed. Isulked ard 
I meditated vengeance. With Ned Smith I was 
never again on speaking terms. Iam sony s¢ 
say that I held my resentment for ten long = 
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But ono blessed thing my nome has done for 
me. I believe, under Heaven, it has often kept 
me from Jlis-ipation. For years I felt so dogged 
that I hated to go into socicty at a I stayed 
at home, curbed my restless inclinations for 
pleasure, fell into the habits of reading, and, for- 
tunately, of reading useful books, 

This well cultivated taste is now my solace, 
indecd, one of my greatest delizhts, [am al- 
Ways finding new wonders in this strange planct 
which we inhabit. [am always marvelling at 
the ::lorious evidences of the Creator’s work. 

For this my ugly name is partly responsible; 
but still I do not advise any doting p: 
name his eldest or his youngest darling Jonadab. 

—_r 
Yor the Companion. 


A QUESTION. 
By Helen 0. Weeks, 

“He'll pop in a month, sure as my name’s 
Stella, He'll pop in a week if I give him a good 
chance.” 

“Don’t you do it, Stella. It’s fun to see the 
azony, blushes and dic-away glances, and up- 
setting every thing he touches. 0, it’s rich! I 
don’t know any better fun in the world than just 
leading the fellows on; pretending to be as sen- 
fimental as they arc, and then when they’ve 
wound up to the highest pitch, and offer them- 
selves, like big geese, Just sayin, ‘Sir, you are 
entirely mistaken. I have no intention of mar- 
rying at present.’ They look so taken down, 
and so mad, and they can’t help themselves, 
you know.” 

“Once in a while, I do yet sorry for Harry,” 
said the first speaker. “IHe’s in dead earnest, 
you know. Why, I could have him this minute; 
but my goodness! I wouldn’t marry him for 
any thi When I do settle down, I want it to 
be with somebody who has a little life and fun 
in him. Harry hates round dances, and proses 
away abont the essentials of real living, and all 
sorts of sober-sided stuff. O, we never should 
get on together! Why, lust evening I was laugh- 
ing to him about the way his Cousin Fred court- 
ed Mary Harris, and how mad he was at the way 
she flirted, and I told him it was all nonsense to 
think a girl would sive up every thing, and Fred 
mi-ht better make himself more agrecable; and 
he looked at me with his big cyes a minute and 
then repeated, — 


“Learn to win a lady’s falth, 
Nobly, as the thing Is Nigh! 

Brove'y; as for life and death, - 
With a loyal gravity. 


“Frod is one of the few men who think that,’ 
he said. ‘I wish there were more idea of loyal 
gravity among you girls and women. You're to 
blame for half your troubles the women’s rights 
peuple rave about.’ ” 

“O, he’s a regular stick, Stella. Tow youcan 
spend evening after evening listening to that 
kind of stuff I don’t see. Frank Blaisdell says 
he’s given up yoiny to your house, for there’s no 
chance for any thins but sermons when Harry 
Adams is there. You might better catch Frank, 
if you can. There’s fun enough in him.” 

“Good-mornin;:, Miss Stella,” said a quict 
voice behind them, and a young man, bowing as 
he passed the two girls, walked swiftly on. 

“Mercy on us! It’s Harry Adums!”’ said Stel- 
la. “Do you suppose he heard, Anna?” 

“He'd have looked red or something, if he 
had,” said Anna Carter. “It’s quecr, thoush, 
he should have gone hy so fast. Ile isn’t gen- 
erally in such a hurry when he secs you.” 

“Well, I can’t help it if he did,” said Stella, 
after a few moments silence. “I sort of like 
Harry, after all; but he needn't think I’d ever 
Marry him. Here’s Mary Picrson’s. Let’s goin 
alittle while. I’m going to tell her just what 
‘we’ ve been sayinz.” 

“Stella Randall! 
that for?” 

“For fun!’ Stella had just time to say before 
the door opened, and Mary, leaning over the 
balusters, called,— 

“Come ri:ht up stairs, girls, into my room. 
Y’m in a cloud of tarlctan, and can’t get out.” 

“What do you think?” Stclla began, half 
laughing, after the pretty evening dress had 
been examined and admired, and notwithstand- 
ing one or two meaning looks from Anna, she 
repeated the whole conversation. “What do 

you suppose he will-do if he did hear?” she 
ended. 

“I should hopo he would never enter your 
~-—chouse again, unless you reform your idcas,” 
Mary said, slowly. 

Stella flushed a little. 

“There you go, Mary Pierson! Iknew I shoul 
eateh it if I began. Vd like to know why I 
haven’t a right'to flirt a little, if I want to?” 

“Because the love of a good man is too 
athing to play with. If you do not want it, do 

not act as if you did, and then throw it away 
when offered. You are working with all your 
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arent to}as those who are not. 


. 
you attract every body, and need to take more 


whispered Anna, who 


go, as the door-bell rang. 


dall’s door, Anna walked awa) 
influence which had come between them, and de- 
termincd to laugh it down, if possible. 


aided, no doubt, by the fa 


visits had ended, and that it was most probable 


most of all. 
mind, and Stella, who had begun to value him 
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might to make marri:ce contemptible, and de- 
serve all the unhappiness you'd eet, in marrying 
an cmpty-headed, selfish dandy like Frank Blais- 
dell, Tdon’t wonder men lose all faith in wom 
en, when they hear them yo on as you do.” 
“fm not the only one,” said Stella, a little 
sulkily. “Send a fw shots somewhere else.” 
“Y wish I could,” Mary went on, carnestly, 
“After all, Stella, you are not so much to blame 
as those who educated you, and they, in turn, 
can be partly justificd in the same w. The 
wrony lies in the way every body jokes about 
marriage; good Christian pcople, just as much 
Not one mother in ten 
thousand teaches her girls that there is much 

















More ina wedding than new clothes and pres- 
ents, and all the solemn possibilities of wife- 
hood art jested at from the beginning. You 
think marriage is a joke, and so you play with 
all men. I tell you, girls, it seems to me more 
solemn than death!” 


“Mary, how can you!” enid Stella. “As if 


there could be the Icast comparison.” 


“But there is, girls. Just think a minute; 


death brings change to your one soul, but mar- 
riage affects the eternal welfare, certainly of two 
souls, who come to;zether for life, but Possibly of 
other souls who may be the result. Yuu wouldn’t 


auch with a friend who was ill, and wonder 
when her time would come. Why should you 
laugh about marriage any more? For my part, 
t seems to me a sacrament, and till girls learn 
'o think about it as such, they will enter it blind- 


fold, and divorces and all the miscrics the daily 
papers are filled with, will go on and multiply. 


wonder there are any decent husbands, when 
hey sce the low estimate women secm to put 


upon the tic.” 


“And all this from a little flirting,” said Stel- 
a, uneasily. “I’m sure I never thought there 
was any harm in it, but you frighten one. Why, 
’ve had three offers alrendy, and never thought 
here was any harm in getting all the fun ont of 
hem that I conld. It never seemed as if there 


was any thing serious in such things, but I do 
believe there is.’’ 


“You have so much influence, Stella, that you 
‘ould alter the notions of a good many girls, if 
ou chose, You are so pretty and bri:ht that 


‘are than a plaine: 
“T think we've 


rl would.” 

about cnough of this,” 
had remained silent 

heangh the conversation and who BOW rosc to} 





Stella was very quict during the walk home- 


ward, and made no answer to any criticism An- 
na had to make on “Mary Pierson’s absurd no- 


ions,” so that when they parted at Mrs. Ran- 
indignant at the 





however, for a revolu- 
place in Stella’s mind, 
that Harry Adams’ 


She could not sucece 
ion was gradual] 







he had heard the conversation { have given you. 

Some months went by. Pcople wondered at 
he change which had come over S:clla, and 
Larry, who met her now and then at sociables, 
Mer tone still rankled a litte in his 


more than she had ever dreamed she should, 


feared all possibility of his again liking her was 
ended, 


So one evening, standing quictly watch- 
ing the dancing at a gay little party, she was 


startled, on looking up, to see Harry's eyes fixed 


utently upon licr, As their looks met, he came 


forward, saying, softly,— 


“Come into the conservatory, Stella.” 
Why should I tell you any morc? You know 


there was an explanation, and 1 know that Stella 


is Now a happy wife, using all her influence 
wher large cirele of friends, to make marriage 


the sacred topic that it is, and to put down, as 
far as in her lies, the false idcas of flirting and 
beaus, which fill the minds of half the girls she 
knows, 


Help her, girls, for the good work is in your 


hands as well as hers. 


———+—___—_ 
MIGHTY-MITES, 


“In one of Gulliver's tales of his fabulous trav- 
els he tells us of being pinned down to the earth 
by pigmies no bicver than his thumb. But they 
came upon him by thousands. They bound him, 
finger by finger, with tiny ropes no bigser than 
ahbair. Each onc he could have broken in anin- 
stant, but altogether they bound him as fast as 
if he had been ticd with cables, and fcttered with 
iron. 

“in a Carolina forest of a thousand acres you 
can scarcely find a tree that is not dead and 
crumbling to decay. No fire has swept over it, 
‘no lightning scathed those naked, bleachin 
pines, This ruin was wrought by a little inscct’s 


‘Tarve, no larger than a grain of rice. What a 
; hundred axc-men could not accomplish by years 
fof hard labor, this seemingly instrnificant in- 
j Sect sent its feeble off-priny to perform. One 
alone could have little power, it is true. But 
millions were marshalled and all the skill of man 
could not stay their course.”—Young People’s 
Helper, 

One little sin or fault seems to amount to noth- 
ing, but repeat it a million times and the evil 
habit chokes us with threads of steel. 








APRIL. 


Now melts the snow npon the hills, 
Unnumbered foamin, sparkling rills 

Come singing, tumbiiug down, 
Through balmy days and sudden showers 
We'll search the woods for early flowers, 

’Neath last year's leaves so brown, 
O biisstul hours of coming spring, 

After rude winter's frown! 

. Little Corporal. 


—~o—____ 

















For the Companion, 

NARROW ESCAPE FROM THE 
t MOORS. 
In the year 1852 [ was on board the good bark 
Anita, from Boston, on a yoyage up the straits, 
bound for Palermo. The winds had been light 
since we passed the Cape, but we were making 
some headway. The great ocean was crossed, 
and we felt so near our destined Port, that we be- 
gan to think we were almost there. 
The current was setting in towards the const, 
yet the shore was a long way off, when a dense 
fog came up and settled over the whole surface 
of the water. The captain gave strict orders to 
the mate, who was a heavy, luinbering, good 
natured dummy, to keep a bright lookout. 
Early the next morning, the captain and his 
‘ife were at breakfast in the cabin, and the cau- 
tions were reiterated. The mate replied that he 
would not be caught napping, but would call 
him if there were any signs of land ahead. Not 
long after, down he came, slowly and dcliberate- 
ly, as though there was no need of any hurry, 
and “guessed the captain had better come on 
deck and look round.” 
The captain sprang up the companion-way at 
a bound, and saw, to his alarm, that the shore 
was very near, and the vessel heading for the 
rocks not far from Apes’ ITiIL, 
“Tlard up your heim!” he shouted, and hard 
up it was put, but too late. 
ye headway vas too much, and the vessel 
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fast, her stern swinging free. 
“Well, this is a pretty fix into which you have 
brought us,” said the captain, angrily, to the 
mate. “You’ve anchored us hard and fast on 
the coast of Morocco. If some of the blood- 
thirsty natives should sce us, we can only say 
our prayers and dic, for there are only two pis- 
tols and one old musket aboard, and not a pike 
ore tlass.”” 

While the words were on the captain’s lips, as 

he swept his ghiss uround the coust, he saw a 
crowd of half nated figures, with flashing sabres 
and bayoncts, feaping from rock to rock, and 
hurrying down to the beach, 
On they came, about two hundred strong, 
large, powerful men, some carrying very lons 
Moorish yzuns capped with bayoncts, and cut- 
lasses buckicd at their waists, others with sharp 
spears or boarding pikes, but all armed. 

Cpt. Davis was not a man to be wholly over- 
come by an emergency, and he ave orders in- 
stantly to throw out x kedye anchor on the sea- 
ward side of the vessel, bending the whole crew 
to the windlass to heave her off. 

There was quite a space of deep water between 
the vessel and the shore, and there the black 
fiends stopped, gnashing their white tecth and 
howling with disappointed raze. Then discern- 
ing what the captain was about, they levelled 
their pieces at half cock, and made furious sins 
for him to stop heaving at the windlass, 

There was one among the crew who could 
speak Moorish, and through him the order was 
interpreted that the captain must lay by till the 
next day. 

The muzzles of the guns were dropped, and 
the captain went forward to take counsel with 
the crew. The interpreter was pale with fear, 
aud trembled as though he had the ague. He 
suid he had been in Algiers, but he never saw 
such a piratical sct of men before as these looked 
to be. 

The captain’s wife was in the cabin, weeping 
and wringing her hands in mortal terror. Sud- 
denly the thought occurred to the captain to dis- 
play his flag; and up it went, and the stars and 
bars floated out from the peak. This movement 
created quite a tumult on shore, and at first 

there was some appearance of indecision, but 
only for a few minates. 

They seemed to deWate the subject, and then 
to come to the conclusion that dead men tel] no 
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tales, and they would never be found out if they 
struck at once; and up went their siznal in re- 
ply—a white fla;z on the point of a bayoncr, with 
crossbones—the true pirate’s blazoury the world 
j over, and we knew what to expcet. 

Without waicing for any more words with the 
Pirates, Capt. Davis turned to his men. 

“Come on, boys,” he shou:cd,and ied the way 
himself. ‘eave on the windlass all you know, 
and Ict ’em fire!” 

Just then one of those sudden gusts of wind 
so common alonz the mountainous coasts of the 
Mediterranean, struck the vessel and backed her 
out into deeper water, filliny her sails and sw ing- 
in her round into her native element. The ca- 
bie was cut by n few nervous blows, and with 
the loss of some fathoms of good manila and a 
kedge anchor, we pursued our way, followed by 
the whistling of bullets and such hidcous yells, 
as even now, after the lapse of ycars, make my 
ears tingle. 

Our escape was almost miraculous. Had we 
fallen into their hands, the vessel and cargo 
would have been broken up sccretly, and not 
onc of us would have been suffered to escape to 
tell the story of the tragedy. S. IL. Goocu. 


————+2+—___ 


“SHE HAS OUTLIVED DER USEFUL- 
NESS.” 

Not long since a good-looking man in middle 

life came to our door asking for the “minister.” 

When informed that he was out of town, he 

seemed disappointed and anxious. On being 

questioned as to his business, he replied, — 

“I have lost my mother, and as this place 

used to be her home, and as my futher lics here, 

we have come to Jay her beside him.” 

Our heart rose in sympathy, and we said, 

“You have inct with a yreat loss.” 

“Well—yes,” replicd the strong man, with hes- 
itancy, “41 mother is a great loss in general; but 
our mother had outlived her usefulness, She 
was in her second childhood, and her mind was 
srown as weak as her body, so that she was no 
comfort to herself and was a burden to every 
body. There were seven of us sons and daugh- 
ters; and as we could not find any one who 
would board her, we agreed to keep her among 
usa year about. But I have had more than my 
share of her, for she was too feeble to be moved 
when my time was out, and that was more than 
three months before her death. But then she 
was a good mother in her day, and toiled very 











man, we directed him to the honse ef ane 
boring pastor and returned to our nursery, 

We gazed on the merry little faecs which 

smilal or grew sad in imitation of ours, those 

little oncs to whose car no word in our language 

is half so sweet as “mother,” and we wondered 

if that day could ever come when they weuld 

say of us, “She has outlived her uscfulness—she 

is no comfort to herself and a burden to every 

body else!” and we hoped that befure such a 

day would dawn we mizkt be taken to our rest. 

God forbid that we should outlive the love of 
ourchildren! Rather Ict us de while our hearts 
rea partof their own, that our grave may be 
watered with their tears and our love linked with 
their hopes of heaven, 

When the bel tolled for the mother’s burial 
we went to the sanctuary to pay our only token 
of respect to the aged stranger; for we felt that 
we could give her memory a tear, even though 
her own chilcren had none to shed. 

“She was a yood mother in her day, and toiled 
hard to bring us all up—she was no comfort to 
herself and a burden tu every body clse!” 

These crucl, heartless words rung in our cars 
as we saw the coffin borne up the aisle. The bell 
tolled Jon and loud, until its tongue had chron- 
icled cighty-nine—the years of the toil-worn 
mother. 

There she lics now in the coffin, cold and still 
—she makes no trouble now, demands no love, 
no soft words, no tender Jittle offices. A look of 
patient endurance, we fancied also an expression 
of gricf for unrequited love, sat on her marble 
features. Her children were there, clad in weeds 
of woe, and in an irony we remembered the 
strony man’s words, “Sle was a good mother in 
her day.” 

When the bell ceased tolling the strange min- 
ister rose in the pulpit. His form was very 
erect, and his voice strong, but his hair was sil- 
very white. 

He read several passages of Scripture express- 
ive of God’s compassion to fecble man, and cspe- 
cially of His tenderness when gray hairs are on 
him, and his strength failcth. He then made 
some touching remarks on human frajlty, and 
on dependence upon God, urging all present to 

make thcix peace with their Master while in 
health, that they mizhf claim Ilis promises when 
heart and ficsh failed them. “Then,” he said, 
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“the eternal God shall be thy refuge, and be- 
neath thee shall be the everlasting arms.” 

Leaning over the desk, and gazing intently on 
the coffined form before him, he then suid, rev- 
erently, “From a little child I have honored the 
aged; but never till gray hairs covered my own 
head, did I-know truly how much love and sym- 
pathy this class have a right to demand of their 
fellow creatures. Now I feel it. 

“Our mother,” he added, most tenderly, “who 
now lics in death before us, was a stranger to 
me, as are all of these, her descendants. All I 
know of her is what her son has told me to-day 
—that she was brought to this town from afar, 
sixty-nine years ago, a happy bride—t! here 
she passed the most of her life, toiling, as 
only mothers ever have strength to toil, until 
she had reared a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters—that she left her home here, clad in the 
weeds of widowhood, to dwell among her chil- 
dren; and that till health and streneth left her. 

“God forbid that conscience should accuse 
any of you of ingratitude or murmuring on ac- 
count of the care she has been to you of late. 
When you go back to your homes, be careful of 
your example before your own children; for the 
fruit of your own doing you will surcly reap 
from them when you yourselves totter on the 
brink of the grave. 

“T entreat you as a friend, as one who has 
himself entered the evening of life, that you may 
never say in the presence of your families nor of 
Heaven: ‘Our mother had outlived her useful- 
e was a burden to us.” 

“Never, never; a mother cannot live so lone 
as that! No; when she can no longer labor for 
her children, nor yet care for herself, she can fall 
like a precious weirht on their bosoms, and call 
forth by her helplessness all the noble, generous 
feelings of their natures.” 

Adieu, then, poor toil-worn mother, there are 
no more days of pain for thee. Undying vigor 
and everlasting usefulness are part of the inheri- 
tance of the redeemed. 


——- -~ 


STILL ENOUGH TO-DAY. 


It made my heart ache, yesterday, when you 
struck the child, because he made so much noise. 

Is he still enonh for you, to-day? 

Last night, when he put up his sweet, rosy 
lips for a kiss, the thought came to me, how 
Christ-like is a little child, though all uncon- 
sciously so; He forgives seventy times seven 
less mother. I think I never went to see you 
but you complained of little Bertie’s noise; I 
wonder if the child is quict enough to please your 
most exacting wishes now? 

The dear baby was a noisy child. 
to be inherent in his nature to pound and upset 
things; to shout at the top of his sturdy lungs; 
to improvise all manner of whoops and yells, but 
it was only the working of the forceful nature 
that God gave him. He was not a wicked child; 
there really scemed to be no evil in his nature. 
He greeted you always with a kiss. 

I can see him now, springing up into your lap, 
his beautiful face all afire with love, tumbling 
your collar, rumpling your hair, disarranginy 
your work—but O! loving you so! 

And T have scen you submit to it, frowningly, 
impatiently, with quick words, and as if it were 
a task which must be endured, glad when he had 
got through his rough caressinzs, that were so 
beautiful to me; calling him a little bear, and 
wishiuz—I will spare you a repetition of some of 
the speeches you have made, O, wilful and 
thoughtless mother. 

He is still enough, to-day! 

Last nixht a strong angel came in the mid- 
watches, and he took your n baby out of 
your way. There was onc look of unuttcrable 
love, one flinging up of the little arms to his 
mother, one passing smile so sweet no mortal 
hand could paint it—a smile, for all the quick 
words and wordless shakings, the frowns, the 
—— blows on his pretty shoulders. Is it any 
wonder that their angels do aloays behold the 
face of our Father in heaven? 

Ah, he is very beautiful as I look at him now, 
waxen and cold, with the golden curls that will 
never need your finger to twine them any more; 
very lovely, very unlike “that noisy little thing!” 

His hands are exquisite in their fold, every 
dimple firmly marked, every tiny nail like cloud- 
fd pearl, every Jashon thas softly rounded cheek 
distinct as perfect repose can make it. The curve 
of the throat, the noble arch of the temples, the 
singing month, the tender bosom, the dainty 
limbs, are they all still cnough for you, now? 

I dare not stay in your homc—I dare not. Its 
silence would almost mudden me, remembering 
as I do how harshly you dealt with the noble 
soul God gave in your keeping. I should hear 
his marching step, bringing down that strong 
little foot with the ringing noisé that mado yoa 
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“so nervous,” with military precision, aceompa- 
nied by his songs without language that ended ‘ 
in the heartiest, swectest laugh I ever heard in | 
my life. 

T have often pitied the little creature, but it is 
you whom I pity now. You never knew the 
worth of the treasure lent you, but you are) 
counting it today with bitter tears. You are | 
counting it on lips that never refused to respond | 
to your kisses before; you are counting it on! 
hands that loved to cuddle in your bosom, you 
are counting it on sealed eyes that always looked 
up to youin gladdest delight, save when their lids 
were widened with gricving wonder. 

Still enough now. 

You can knit, and and read, and 
there is nothing to hindcr—save, perh 
memory of what will draw as bitter tears from 
your eyes as ever clouded mortal vision. 

But your home will be very quict.. 
































Mrs. DENISON. 
——_+or--——_— 
THE BOYHOOD OF EMINENT OON- 
GRESSMEN. 


It may encourage some poor boy who desires 
to prepare himself for the best callings of life, to 
show that some of the men who have been prom- 
inent in our national Congress were not the sons 
of wealthy parents, but were oblized to work for 
their own support, and under this udvantaze, 
to find time for the improvement of their minds. 

It is a remarkable fact that a large number of 
American statesmen haye been farmer boys and 
It is also an interesting fact that 
s acquired the rudiments of their edu- 
cation by resolute self-denial, working at their 
books while others were playing, idling or sleep- 
ing. : 

The course pursued by many of them was to 
obtain an education sufficient to teach a district 
school, and to carn moncy enough by teaching 
to pay for instruction in academic and profes- 
sional studies. Scelf-instruction, teaching, anda 
course of professional training have been the 
three steps upon which numerous Americans 
have reached t’.e most honorable positions of 
statesmanship. 

George S. Boutwell, James Brooks, Horace 
Greeley, Hannibal Hamlin, John B. Henderson, 
James K. Moorhead, James H. Woodworth, 
Henry G. Raymond, Samuel A. Smith, Silas 
Wright, Sam Houston, Lewis Cass, Abraham 
EIRCOM WA PAMSu PEN AMeACaM poll 
ical history, were hard working farmer boys, 
They earned their bread by farm labor, and used 
their spare hours for study. 

Benjamin F. Wade, only twelve years before 
he was elected to Congress, was employed with 
a spade and wheelbarrow on the Eric Canal. 
But his mind was at work as well as his hands, 
and with the feeling that God had given him 
mental qualities that should be used to influence 
others, he struggled until his aspirations were 
realized. 

Daniel Webster knew what it was to use the 
axe and the hoe, and his hands bore the marks 
of honorable toil; but it must be admitted that 
he was not much of a farmer. His brother used 
to say that his father sent Daniel to college to 
make him equal to the rest of the famiiy. 

George S. Boutwell, Allen A. Brad ord, Henry 
L. Dawes, Daniel $. Dickenson, Cyrus L. Dun- 
ham, Sidney Edgerton, John B. Henderson, Ea- 
ward H. Rollins, Owen Lovejoy, Thomas Ewin:, 
Henry G. Raymond, Benjamin F. Wade, and 
very many other congressmen paid wholly or in 
part for their literary education by teaching. 
Each of these knew the vicissitudes and strug- 
gles of poverty, or the pressure of limited cir- 
cumstances in carly life. 

John B. Alley was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
when a lad, but he put his mind at work with his 
last. *James M. Ashley was self-cdueated, hav- 
ing been thrown upon the world to make his 
own fortune at the age of fifteen. He found em- 
ployment for a considerable period on one of 
the Ohio and Mississippi steamboats. He re- 
paired in part the defvets of his carly education 
by obtaining employment in a printing office. 

Joseph Bailey, one of the twelve Democrats 
who voted for the Constitutional Amendment 
abolishing slavery, acquired all of the education 
that he ever received, by his own exertions. 

George N. Briges Ivarned the trade of a hat- 
ter, and hi: ly life was full of wenerous in- 
spirations and manly struggles. Nathaniel P. 
Banks was a bobbin boy. He aspired to be a 
public speaker even when he was at work amid 
the din of machinery aud the flying of spindles, 
and sought to cultivate his forensic tastes by at- 
tending the meetings of a debating club. 

Andrew Johnson, who was really a noble boy, 
was hungry for books and learning during all 
his early days of toil, but he was never able to 
attend ‘school. He was apprenticed to a tailor. 







































Few men ever worked more resolutely for sclf- 
improvement than he. 

John B. Alley, Isaac Hill, James K. Moorhead, 
Millard Fillmore, Roger Sherman, and many 
others were apprentices. Erastus Corning was 
aclerk, Thomas Corwin was a penniless boy. 
John S, Carlyle and Thomas Ewing were thrown 
upon their own exertions in their boyhood. The 
former was cducated by his mother; the latter 
by his sister. 

A number of distinguished congressmen were 
left orphans at an early aze, and were oblised in 
youth to bear the burdens that belong to ma- } 
ture years. Among these we may mention Au- 
gustus C, Baldwin, Simon Cameron, Alexander | 
IL. Stevens, the lamented Senator Baker, who 
fell at Leesburg, and Stephen A. Doug! 

Vice-President Colfax was lft an orphan in 
childhood, and when about eleven years of are 
he begun to contribute towards his own support 
and the support of his mother by working ina 
store. 

‘These eminent men worked with young hands 
as well as with young brains. There was no 
sunny, dreamy period in their lives, free from 
care, Which answers our poctic conceptions of 
youth, The cares and responsibilities of life | 
came upon them at once. They were schooled 
in realities, and not in pleasure-secking. 

The lesson of these examples is, that success 
is within the reach of earnest minds, however 
great may be the obstacles in the way of its at- 
tainment. Poetry never sung more truly than 
in the following lines of Coates Kenney: 


“Destiny 
Without thee, but within, 
Thyself must make thyse'f. 

The agonizing throes of thought, 
Those bring forth glory, 
Bring forth destiny.” 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Sie 
MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 

Perhaps in no way is the superiority of man 
over other animals better proved than in the va- 
rious ways in which he contrives to measure 
time. 

There is nothing in regard to which thought- 
ful men have taken more note, than of time. As 
far back as human knowledge extends, we find 
them engaged in making machinery for its meas- 
urement,—and the work has gone on until that 
machinery has become well nigh absolutely per- 
fect. 
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siness of measuring timo—dividing and subdi- 

viding it till the mind scarcely can comprehend 
the smallness of the division effected,—take the 
new clock that is mentioned as having been in- 
vented by a Philadelphian, and which is a mar- 
vel that would have astonished the Queen of 
Sheba when fresh from the contemplation of the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

This clock is so exquisitely made that it can 
measure the one ten-thousandth part of a second! 
‘This seems to be the wildest of absurdities when 
stated, and yet the fact is as stated. 

The dial-plate has a diameter of sixteen inches, 
and is scparated into five thousand parts. The 
indicator makes two revolutions in a second,— 
and thus the ten-thousandth part of a second is 
obtained. When we consider that there are 
6600 scconds in an hour, and 86,400 ina day, 
we shall be able to form some idea, though but 
a faint one, of the exquisite minuteness of the 
subdivision effected. Should not this time-meas- 
urer be called the hom@opathic clock? Cer- 
tainly it deals in small doses of time,—so small, 
that none but the scientifically trained mind 
fairly can appreciate them. 

The clock is placed on a table, under which 
the pendulum revolves. The number of revolu- 
tions being 172,800 in a day, the swiftness may 
be imagined, perhaps, but it defies description, 
or any attempt atit. It is stated that the entire 
works can be placed in a small cigar box,—rath- 
era vazue way of putting the matter, but still 
clear enough for ordinary purposes. 

The only use to which this wonderfal inven- 
tion has been put, so far as we know, is that of 
measuring the velocity of projectiles, for which 
purpose it has been accepted by the ordnance of- 
licers of government. Thus it is solely employed 
to ascertain the time it takes to carry out a pro- 
ceeding that is intended to annihilate human 
ability to tuke note of time! But such an appli- 
cation of its powers serves to show how admira- 
ble is the clock, for it is necessary to be very ac- 
curate in tiring projectiles. 

It is probable, however, that this remarkable 
time-picce will be used for many kindly ends, and 
we can understand that it can be made emiuent- 
ly serviccable in various departments of science, 
the effect of which will be highly beneficial to 
mankind. 

Accuracy in the measurement of time is the 
result of progress in knowledge,—and it is, also, 
































tho cause of :progress in. knowledge. Al. peo 
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ples that have made any advance from savage- 
ry have done something to measure time, and in 
exact proportion to all such advances has been 
the accuracy of learning in most other respects. 
Simple as a common watch appears, it is a 
most remarkable indicator of the greatness of 
man as a rational, a soul-possessing, and an im- 
mortal being. 


THE LATE ROYAL AND NOBLE 
MARRIAGE. 

The marriage of the Princess Louise, fourth 

dauzhter and sixth child of Queen Victoria, with 

the Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the Duke of 

Argyll, took place on the 2istof March. The 


‘place of the marriage was the chapel of St. 


George, at Windsor, a place of historical celeb- 
rity, which was splendidly fitted up forahe oc- 
casion; and it was crowded by guests, consist- 
ing of persons of the hizhest rank. 

It required no less than four bishops to per- 
form the marriage ceremony; for the Bish- 
op of London, who led in it, was assisted by 
the Bishops of Winchester, Worcester and Ox- 
ford. If bishops can make happy marriages, 
this one should be supremely blessed in its re 
sults, 

The Princess had a large number of brides- 
mails, whose names show that they belong to 
some of the hizhest families in Great Britain,— 
for they are mentioned as bearing the names of 
Campbell, Butler, Seymour, Montague, Cecil, 
Fitzzerald, and Gordon-Lennox—all of renown 
in British history. 

The Marquis of Lorne had but two grooms 
men, one of whom was Earl Perry, son and heir 
of the Duke of Northumberland, and the other 
was Lord Leveson-Gorver. 

The bride was dressed in white satin, with a 
white velvet train, and wore a Honiton lace veil, 
and a wreath of oranze flowers. The brides- 
maids wore silk dresses, with necklaces, and 
wreaths of roses. 

The bridezroom was clothed in green and sil- 
ver, the uniform of the Arzyllshire artillery ; and 
the groomsmen wore uniforms of the volunteer 
riflemen. 

The accounts of the marriage ceremony say 
that the bridegroom, as he stood by the altar, 
looked pale and nervous; and that while the 
bride spoke her responses clearly, his could not 
be heard. The gentleman was possibly too self- 
conscious, and was thinking only of himself, 
while whe lady was of course thinking only of 
him. 

The marriage over, “the young folks’’ went to 
Claremont, to pass the honeymoon. On her 
journey, the Princess wore a travelling dress of 
the Campbell tartan, the plaid, that is, of her 
husband’s clan. The Campbells, as wecall them, 
are Sons of Diarmid, Highlanders, and to them 
the Duke of Argyll is not a Duke, or British no- 
bleman, but McHuinellor, the chiof of their tribe, 
whose history goes back nearlya thousand 
years. In their hearts, probably, they hold 
that the honor done is not by the Princess to the 
Lord of Lorne, but by the Lord of Lorne to the 
Princess. Such is the pride of clanship. 

We have written of this marriage, not because 
of the rank of the parties to it,—for in marriage 
it is not the Princess and the noble who are to 
be considered, but the woman and the man,— 
but because its occurrence is something that typ- 
ifies our time. Fifty years ago such a union 
would have been held an impossibility, but times 
have changed, and royal familics have made 
some advances in human feeling, and remember 
that they, like the rest of us, are of one flosh and 
one blood. The aye is democratic, and while it 
depresses the few it elevates the many. 

It is more than two centuries since an English 
prince married a subject in a strictly egal mane 
ner; and the number of such marriages is not 
large throughout the whole course of . English 
history. But now that an English sovereign 
has made a match between one of her daughters 
and one of her subjects, we may expect to see 
such marriages become more common. 

The effect will be to break down the partition 
which divides kings and princes from peoples, 
and so help prepare the way for the triumph of 
republicanism, or self-sovernment every where, 


——+o___. 
A POWER OF A HOUSE. 


An Irish girl fresh from Ireland was set, by the 
family. that hired her, to washing the sidewalk, 
as her first work. As she went to the sidewalk 
she looked up at the four stories of the house, 
and then up and down at the eleven houses which 
formed the bluck, and exclaimed,— 

“Faith, and Vd be glad did the folk at home 
but know what a power of a house ’'m to bide 
in! It's twice as large again as Castle O’ Oor- 
ney!” . 

She dashed.on the water, and put the strength 
of an Amazon to ber bropm, till the atens pf see 
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house of the Indy who employed her, and the 
sidewalk shone, and then she passed to the next 
neighbor's house and did thesame. By the time 
she was through that, and was ready for a third, 
she stopped to take breath and to fan herself 
with herapron. She smiled and nodded at a sere 
vant who every now und then popped her head 
out of an area, as if to make her acquaintance 
stealthily, and laughed as if she saw. good sport 
in it, 

Just as she began the third sidewalk, her mis- 
tres’ hoy came out, and she asked him,— 

“Do yer mamma have the whole road washed 
every day, youn gintleman?” 

“Go right on,” replied the rogue, and she went 
to work again where sho had left off. 

The girl she had seen had now gathered two 
or three other servants about her, and they all 
joined in a hearty laugh, when all of a sudden 
poor Biddy saw that she had made an amusing 
blunder. 

She turned scarict beneath the scorn of her 
wiser country women, and cried, as she caught 
up bucket and broom, “Och, but I thought this 
was a power of a house for one family to bide in, 
and that it would break the back o” ony Chris- 
tian to be washing all this road! But I see 
there’s heaps more o’ ye ’bides in it, and ye may 
scour yer own road! Ye’re mane creturs for 
Jeerin’ at me, when ye were once as green as me- 
silf!” : 

+o 
PREPARING THE BORDERS. 

This has nothing to do with “edgings,” or 
“trimmings,” or even decorating the rims of ap- 
ple pies! Borders are not the edgings of any 
thing. The word as we use it means flower 
beds, or flower borders. 

Every one who has a strip of ground filled 
with plants has a border. 

Now, how are these borders made? The spring 
is here, and we want a few flowers this summer. 
The borders are the first things to be prepared. 
How to do it depends upon what has been done 
on the spot the year before. If it was covered 
with grass, the sods must be dug up, the soil 
shaken out of them, and sods, roots, grass and 
all carefully removed. 

Then the loam that remains must be stirred 
and turned over with a fork or spade. If there 
aro many stones, they must be picked up and 
carried away. 

Then, to make our plants grow happily and 
look plump and cheerful, we must give them 
something to eat. Get some old manure that 
has been laying by the barn for some time, and 
after breaking it up fine, scatter it over the soil. 
Then dix it under the surface with.a fork or 
spade. If this is too hard work, get your father 

+ Oryour big brother to do it for you. After rak- 
ing the soil smooth, the border will be finished. 

Should it so happen that you have no grass 
plat to tear up, take any spot you can find. 
Wherever the potato, corn, or even beans will 
grow, fowers will grow. By all means have a 
little border somewhere, and plant and tend 
Your own mignonette and heliotrope. 


———_+or—___ 
AN ATTRACTIVE LADY. 


If Eve drew the world out of its course we 
ought not to wonder when one of her daughters 


but the most powerful microscope would reveal 
the nature of the contents, an immense number 
of messages. The paper was ruled iuto four col- 
umns, the first of which was occupied by the of- 
ficial description of the document, and the other 
three columns were devoted to dispatches from 
the government delegation at Tours and to pri- 
vate messages, 


——+en—_—__. 
HAVE YOU PAID 

For your Companion this year? No? Are you 

uncertain about it? Ask the figures against 

your name, on the margin of your paper. Their 

reply will be prompt and polite, and as consid- 

erate as brevity can possibly make it. 

If you have not paid your subscription, re- 
member that a ood act is never out of season, 
and gratify the Publishers by sending them the 
amount duc. The moncy can be sent ina let- 
ter, by mail, to the address of 

Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


—1o—___. 
ANCESTRAL WISDOM, 


Tn Pennsylvania, not many years ago, dwelt 
the descendants of Peter Van Schreubendyke, 
who had cleared big own farm, uarded it care- 
fully from the attacks of Indians, and willed it 
to his son Jacob. Situated in the interior, and 
far from any settlement, the farm was transmit- 
ted in regular order from father to son, and at 
last became the Property of Heinrich Van 
Schreubendyke, a good-natured, stolid Teuton, 
whose son Johannes, a bright and lively youth 
of sixteen years, was told to saddle the horse 
and ride to the mill with the yrist, and hurry 
back. The grist was on such occasions placed 
in one end of the bag and a large stone in the 
other end to balance it. 

Johannes having thrown the sack across the 
horse’s back, and got the grist evenly divided, 
had no need of the stone to balance it. He ran 
to his father and cried, — 

“O, father, come and see; we don’t need the 
stone any more.” 

The old gentleman calmly surveyed the scene, 
and, with a severely reproachfal look, said,— 

“Johannes, your fadder, your grandfadder and 
your great-grandfadder, all went.to de mill with 
de.stone in one end of de bag, and de rrist in de 
odder. Unt. now you, a mere poy, sets yourself 
up to know more as dey do. Yust put de stone 
inde Ras and never more let me see such smart- 

t. . 


ness like 
——+er—___ 
DR. FRANKLIN'S TOAST. 


Dr. Franklin once dined with the English and 
French ambassadors, when the following toasts 
were drunk: 

Tho British ambassadors said: “England—the 
sun whose bright benms enlighten and fertilize 
the remotest cornérs of the earth.” 

The French ambassador, glowing with nation- 
al pride, but too polite to dispute the previous 
toast, drank: “France,—the moon whose mild, 
steady and ‘cheering rays are the delight of all 
nations, consoling them in darkness, and mak- 
ing their dreariness beautiful.” 

Dr. Franklin then arose, and, with his usual 
dignified simplicity, said: “George Washington, 
—the Joshua who commanded the sun and moon 
to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 


+o 
HIS PLAN. 


“How,” said Mr. Munsell to Mr. Yates, “do 
ou accomplish so much in so short a time? 
lave you any particular plan?” “I have, I go 
Gnd doit.” 

All that is really praiseworthy in life comes of 
systematic industry. Plans and aspirations, of 











occasionally “draws houses,” like Anna Dickin- 
son, or draws ships, like the heroine of the fol- 
lowing story : 


_Acommander in the royal mait service found 
his steamer some thirty miles out of her course. 
He was sorely troubled and.could not account 
for the local attraction that had sent him so far 
outof the way. Instruments and calculations 
appeared equally faultless. Sorely troubled from 
having. passed a sleepless, watchful night, the 
captain went on deck after breakfast. Sceing a 
lady sitting (a3 was her custom) near the hinna- 
cle, it occurred to him iat probably, her ecissors 
Were resting on the ledge of it. Detecting noth- 
ing of the sort, and bent on closer investigation, 
he discovered that her chair had an iron frame. 
It also quite reasonably flashed across him that 
the lady’s ampie crinoline was extended by steal 
hoops. So muatering all his faculties, he ex- 
claimed, with as much foriveness and as little 
Teproach in his tones as poxsible,— 

“Madam, you have by your local attraction 
drawn my ship some forty miles from her 


course!” 
——+o+—___ 
A FAIRY MAIL-BAG, 
The pretty apparatus described here for send- 
, lng news might have been used by Queen Tita- 
hia when she sent letters to Oberon. The uses 
of the quill in conveying intelligence Have not 
all been exhausted yet: 


The Paris Gaulois, of November 17th, men- 
ns the safe arrival, ou the previous day, of a 
carrier pigeon with dispatches. The written 
Communications were all contained in a scrap.of 
Paper aboutoneand three-quarters inch in lengthy. 
. and nearly.one anda halfinch in breadth. This 
Morsel of paper was inclosed 
L Tete ort: $e: one. af theta “ a 
pi n, aad upon it was impreseed by méans. 
} Wotography. in characters. so small; that. 




























in a quill, which. 
‘feathers of the mak: 


themselves, accomplish ones: “For me,” said 
Cicero, one of the mos} successful men of an- 
tiquity, “even my leisure hours have their occu- 
pation.” 
—_——o—___. 
ANALOGICAL REASONING. 

A writer for a high school magazine, who 
hopes to become a philosopher, some day, thinks 
that the Principles of homeopathy were first 
discovered by Mother Goose. In proof of this 
the writer cites the case of the man who 

——“Jumped into a bramble bush, 
And ecratched out both:his eyes.” 
And then on strictly homeopathic principles, 
——‘‘Jumped into the self-same bush, 
And damped is them in again.” " 
———— 
KNOW HIS NOSE. 

He knows his nose. I know he knows his 
nose. He said I knew he knew his nose, and if 
he said he knew I knew his nose, of course he 
knows I know he knows his nose. 

This reminds us of the wood-chopper’s excla- 
mation, which most of our readers have heard: 
“Of all the saws I ever. saw, I never saw » saw 
Saw.as that saw saws.” This. last sentence is a 
grammatical one. Parse it. 

+e - 
SPECIMEN FARMING. 

“Sambo, is your master a rood farmer?’ 

“O yes, massa, fus-rate farmer—he make two 
crops in ene year,” 

“How is that, Sambo?” 

“Why, you ses he. sch his hay in de fall, and 

@.money-once; detiin de spring. he sell-all' 
de hides eb alt cattle dint die for want ob de hay, 
and gishamopey swieerdnt' le 


dae's- two: 











Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND. DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to Jui ly 
1, 1871. 

| 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost... 
1 American Parlor Organ, cos 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost . 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each... 
8 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each 
8 Presents in cash—each Present 

















10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each..@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each.@3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscribeg, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the Compaxron who are the most 
anacessfubin enlarging its-circulation. ———— —_____. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
warp & Brows, 337 Washington Strect, this clty. It ts 
seven octave, full round comers, French action, large size, 
highly Auished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W. H. SMITH, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone Is sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superlor watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill, They aro in, beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for in a 
good watch. 


THE. WHED SHWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, Is a two-thread, lock~ 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use, 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Srv- 
kNTY SuBsceiBeRs who secure the seventy largost num- 
bers of new names, XO MATTER WHICH OF THR PREMI- 
vs or Comsisstoxs they may recelve for thelr new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsonely for each 
subscnber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Paesext—If 
you persevere. 
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WE are glad to receive contributions to this depay 
from all who take an interest therein. None but origina 
re desired, Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome, 

We alm to give a variety each week. In ordcr to do so, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer aro thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions, 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
My frst is a girl’s nickname. 
wees i boy's nickname, 
My whole is a ghost. 
2. 
NAMES OF RIVERS TRANSPOSED. 
Noah and she. 
A one long ham. 
I can shoot u. 
To scare man. 
A aon gal cap. 
3. 
REBUB. 


1. 
2. 
. 
6 Gay anp Happy, 


BLANKS. 
Fill the following blanks with words spelled differ- 


ently but pronounced alike. 


rs. —— has gone to — a friend. 
—— never saw such an —. 
Come — if you wish to —. 
The little — 1s out taking the —. 
She made a — for her —. 
1 will buy the — if you do not — me. 
Jmnas. 


5. 
HIDDEN RIVERS. 
Jane uses paint on her face. 
Mr. Edwards is to speak to-night. 
Martha meamerizes her subjects. 
Charles had on his overcoat. 


6. 

ENIGMA, 
Iam com; of ten letters, 
My 8, 9, 10 ix a weight. 
My 7, 6, 6 is a liquor. 
My 8, 5,6 is a metal. 
My 1, 2, 3s a verb, 
My 8, 9, 1 $s used in the manufacture of rope. 
My 4, 2, 8 is a verb. ce 
My 1, 5, 6,7 of a bird. 
My whole is the name of a distinguished American. 

Caaniix anp Roger. 


7 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in race but not in run, 
My ‘second In cannon but not in gun; 
My third is in rain but not in snow, 
My fourth ‘s In Robert but not in Joe; 
My'Hthia in bucket bat not in pail, 
My sicth fs in prison but not in jail. 
My whole is au American explorer. 
Viovet. 


a. 


Conundrums. 
‘When is a conundrum dangerous? When it is 


given up by a physician. 


When is. grocer like a highwayman? When he 


Hes in weight. 


Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a schoolmas- 


Subscription Price, $1 50. ter’s cane? Because it hurts the pupil. 
‘When does a chair dislike you? When it can’t 
erson sending his own name, and the name of a| bear you. 
ace cribe ave Lwo Copies for G2 GO, payment % nak 
in advanee. sum given. 





A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can havo three copies for $3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 

If yop have not received a Premium List, 
send for one, 





Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1lHANNAH 

A,ANNAA 

NNNNNWN 

NNNNNN 

AANNAA 

HANNAH 
' 2 “Proveall things; hold fast that which is ie 
3. “Come as the winds come’ when forests are 
4: Rattroad. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE OF 
° YULE. 


By-Eezckiah Butterworth. 


My spring time of life has departed; 
Its romance has ended at last; 

My dreamings wero onco of the future, 
But now they are all of the past. 

And memory oft in my trials 
Goes back to my pastimes at school, 

And pictures the boys who once loved me 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


‘Tho school-house still stands by the meadow, 
And green is the epot where I played, 
And flecked with the sun Js the shadow 
Of the evergreen woods where I strayed. 
* The thrush in the meadowy places 
Still sings in the evergreens cool, 
But changed are the fun-loving faces 
Of the children who met me at Yule. 


I remember the day when, a teacher, 
I met those dear faces anew, 
The warm-hearted greetings that told me 
The friendships of childhood are true. 
I reniember the winters I struggled 
When careworn and sick in my school, 
I remember the boys who then loved me 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


So true in the days of my sadness 
Did the hearts of the little oncs prove, 

My sorrow grew light in the gladness 
Of having so many to love. 

I gave my own heart te the children, 
And banished severity’s rule, 

And happiness dwelt in my school-room 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


I taught them the goodness of loving 
The beauty of nature and art; 
They taught me the goodness of loving 
The beauty that Hes in the heart. 
And I prize more than lessons of knowledge 
‘The lessons I learned in my school ; 
‘The gentle embraces at morning, 
‘The kisses at evening, in Yule. 


More tender than now were my feelings, 
My face was more gentle and mild, 

I was nearer the heavenly kingdom 
The Saviour compared to a child. 

O then when the little ones tried me 
By heedleswly breaking a rule, 

I could pray with them kneeling beside me, 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


I rememter the hour that we parted,— 
I told them, while moistened my eye, 
‘That the béll of the echool-reom of glory 
‘Would ring for us each in the sky. 
Their faces were turned to the sunset, 
As they stood ‘neath the evergreens cool, 
I shall xee them no more as I saw them, 
In the beautfful village of Yule. 


‘The bells of the school-room of glory 
‘Their summons have rung in the sky, 
‘The moss and the furn of the valley 
On some of the little ones lie; 
Some have gone from the wearisome studies 
Of earth to the happler school ; 
Some faces are bright with the angels 
Who stood in the sunset at Yule. 


T love the instructions of knowledge, 
‘The teachings of nature and art, 

But more than all others the lessons 
That come from an innocent heart. 

And still to be patient, and loving, 
And trustful, I ho'd as a rule, 

For so I was taught by the children 
Of the beautiful village of Yule. 


My spring timo ef life has departed ; 
Its romance has ended at last; 

‘My dreamings were once of the future, 
But now they are all of the past, 

Methinks when I stand in life's sunset, 
As I stood when we parted at scheol, 

I shall see tho bright faces of children 
L loved in the village of Yule. 


——+or—___ 
A NOBLE FISHER BOY. 


Our readers may remember the story of ‘‘The 
Little Moss-;atherers,” published in the Com- 
pan on several years ao, whore a little girl six 
years old saved thc life of some younger children. 
at the expense of her own. The following touch- 
ing account of peril and sacrifice is similar in 
many points, though in this case the noble 
young benefactor and martyr was a boy: 


The 9th of October, 1877, will be long rethem- 
bered among the Labrador fishermen. On that 
day un awful hurricane razed along the coast. 

One of the fishing vessels, with a large num- 
bér of men, women and children on board, was 
eaugiit in the storm, and tried hard to ride out 
the hurricane. After a few haurs of fearfal sus- 
pense she dragged her anchors and was driven 
ashore, 

With great difficulty all on board were safely 
Janded,  Drenched with rain, blinded by the 
snow drifts, shivering in the cutting blasts, they 
found themse! onan uninhabited part of the 
coast, the nearest huts being nearly five miles 














distant. 

The gloomy night closed in ns the last of them 
was dragged ashore from thé wreck. Their only 
hope Tay in endeavoring to reach the distant 
buts; and in the darkness and storm they stag- 
gered on throuzh the trackless wilderness. Who 














can picture the horrors of that night of suffer- 
ins to this forlorn band! 

When the morning sun shone out nineteen of 
them Iny dead along the shore. A zroup of three 
women and two children clasped in one anoth- 
er’s arms and half buried in mud was found, all 
stiff and stark in the icy embrace of death. 

During the darkness and confusion of landing, 
a family of four young children were separated 
from their parents, who souzht for them in vain, 
and at lenzth gave them up for lost. 

A boy of fourteen, hearing the cries of these 
poor little ones, and finding they hud no guide 
or protector, resolved to do what he could to 
save their lives. ‘To reach the huts with them 
being impossible, hemade the shivering children 
lie down, locked in cach other’s arms; then he 
sct to work resolutely, collecting moss, of which, 
fortunately, there was a large quantity about, 
and piling this around them, layer upon Jayer, 
he nt lenyth succeeded in excluding partially the 
piercing cold. 

Fortunately, too, he found on the beach the 
fragment of an old sail which he spread over all; 
and collecting more moss, he increased the rude 
covering until the poor little sufferers ceased to 
ery with the bitter cold, and declared themselves 
more comfortable, 

Throu:th all the dreary hours of that awful 
night that hervic boy stood alone by these chil- 
dren, replacing their covering when the wind 
scat it, and cheering them with words of 
hope. He might have tried to escape with the 
others, but he would net leave his helpless 
charze. 

‘At length day dawned; and then he turned his 
tottering steps towards the sceitiement to seck 
for aid. When about half way he met the par- 
ents of the lost children, wild with gricf, com- 
ing to search for their dead bodies, as they had 
no expectation of finding them alive. 

The young hero quictly told them what he had 
done to save them, and by his directions they 
soon found the spot where they Iny. On remoy- 
ing tho covering of moss, they found the little 
creatures snug and warm, and in a refreshing 
sleep. 

What words could picture the wild joy of fa- 
ther und mother at that sight! But alas! on 
their way back, near the spot where they had 
pares with him, they found the noble boy who 

ad saved their children’s lives at the expense of 
his own, lying dead. Nature was exhausted, 
after the fatigue and exposure of the nizht, and, 
unable to rench the friendly shelter, he sank 
down and expired. 


—_+o —_—_—__ 


TOM STINCHFIELD AND THE 
INDIANS. 


The carly pioneer settlers of Maine were tough 
and hardy men, and it was well they were, for 
they were forced to have some tough and hard 
denlings with the native savages. “The Lewiston 
Weekly Journal, in an account of the ancient 
history of the town of Leeds, relates some inci- 
dents in the life of ‘Thomas Stinchfield, a man 
who reminds us somewhat of Chamberlain, the 
hero of ‘‘Lovewell’s fight:” 


Ile was a most powerful, athletic man, wei 
ing some 250 pounds, He had cultivated the 
friendship of the Indians by his justice nnd hind 
offices, and his physique was such as to inspire 
their fear. Although he trusted them on all oc- 
casions, he never lost a debt, unless the Indian 
died. He would never trust a stray Indian. 

An Indian chief made his lodye near Stinch- 
ficld’s, and having imbibed too freely of occupee, 
became quarrelsome and abused his squiw. 
Stinchficld was sent for, and repaired to the wig- 
wam, rope in hand. 

When he arrived, the chief played possum, 
pretending to he sick. Stinchfield tok a tum 
around one of his ankles, threw the rope over 
the lodge pole, and snspended the Indian in the 
air. Stinchfield would not release him until he 
promised never to abuse his squaw again. 

The Indians hud a mortal hatred of the nezto. 
One of the Indiuns entered 8.’s cabin, where a 
negro was seated at the table. He drew his 
knife and rushed upon the black man. 8. spranz 
and seized his musket, declaring if blood was to 
be spilled upon his floor, he would spill it; and 
the Indian desisted. The Indian council lodge 
was ona knoll south of the river and west of 
the rnilroad. 

Stinchficld made a visit to the tribe of Indians 
who inhabited the Sandy River region. He found 
none but squaws and children in theocamp. The 
Indians had gone to Sandy River to trap, and 
make maple sugar. Stinchficld was tired and 
hungry, having travelled twenty-five miles on 
snow shoes. He had retired to rest in the ruest 
room. Suddenly the wigwam was a scene of 
wild commotion. The squaws bad their cars to 
the round, and said they heard a tramping in 
the 
upon them. 

Presently their fears were relieved by the arri- 
val of the tribe. When they passed through 8.’s 
apartment they only uttered “ugh,” a sound ex- 

pressive of rage and revenze. §. had never 
feared in the presence of Indians before. He 
saw vengeance depicted upon their countenances. 

He said, “I am, and“ever have been, your 
friend. I have never deceived or betrayed you.” 

The only reply was “ugh.” 

There was sullen silence for some fiftecn min- 
utes. In the meantime the squaws had renewed 
the fire, and were heating water in the kettles, 
The Indians took the locks from their muskets, 
and boiled them in the water. S,. mistrusted 
some dire revenge was meditated. He arose and 
stood in their midst, and gaid,— . 

“T have been true to you for years. I swear 
truth and secresy to you now. Thomas never 
lied. Tell me what this means, and I am with 
you to sbe eat , 7 

‘hey said, after a private consnyrado “Ten 
to the 

















days ego we carried oar traps and 


jistance, and that the enemy was coming P 


river to trap and make sugar—the white men 
have stole them. Before the sun arises on them 
they shall be with the evil spirit, and their wis- 
wains shall be ashes.” 

S. tried for a long time to pacify them, but in 
vain. ‘Their muskets were washed and oiled, 
and their cartoucles well supplied with ammu- 
nition. §. asked them how many traps and ket- 
tles they had lost. They stated. 

“Now,” said §., “send some of your men with 
me, and’ I will zive you as many traps and ket- 
tles as you have lost, and ten gallons of rum to 
boot.” 

They accepted his offer, and thus the white 
settlement between Farmington Will and the 
Falls was saved from n 8. charsed the 
bill to Butterfield, the of the white set- 
tlement, and he paid it. The whites excluded 
the thieves from the settlement, and it is said 
they went to Winthrop as outlaws. 


————+—__—_. 


THAT WHITE FIGURE. 


People who figure in scaring enterprises are 
likely to get severely paid off, but here is a case 
where the wrong party took the frizht. The 
good it did him, however, reconciles us to the 
apparent injustice of the catastrophe: 


One of the most remarkable cases of sudden 
cure of disease was that of a rheumatic individ- 
ual, with which is connected an amusing ghost 
story. 

There were n couple of men in some old settled 
part of the country, who were in the habit of 
stealing sleep, and robbing churchyards of the 
burial clothes of the dead. 

A certain public road led past a mecting-house, 
where there was a graveyard, and notdur off a 
tavern 

Early one moonlight night, while one of these 
miscreants was busy robbins a yrave, the other 
went off to steal a sheep. The first one, having: 
accomplished his business, wrapped a shroud 
around him and took a seat in the mecting- 
house door to wait for his companion. 

A man on foot passing alony the rond towards 
the tavern, took him to be a zhost, and, alarmed 
almost to death, ran as fast as his feet could car- 
ry him, to the tavern, which he soon reached, out 
of breath. 

As soon as he could spenk he declared that he 
had scen a ghost robed in white, sitting in the 
ehurehdoor. But nobody would believe his story. 

But, incredulous as they were, no one could be 
found thar had couraze cnonzh to go. 

At length a man who was so afflicted with the 
rheumatism that he could scareely walk, de- 
clared he would go if the man would carry him 
there. He at once agreed, took him on lis buck, 
and off they went. 

When tlicy got in sight, sure enough it was as 
he said 

Vv 




















© to satisfy themselves well and get as 
near WW as possible of his ghostship in the 
dim lizht, they kept venturing nearer and nearer. 

The man with the shroud around him took 
them to be his companion with a sheep on his 
back, and asked, in a low tone of voice,— 

“Js he fat?” 

Meeting with no reply, he repeated the ques- 
tion, raising his voice higher, 

“Is he z 

Still no reply. 

Then in a vchement tone, he called,— 

“Ts he fat?” 

This was enough! 
his back replied,— 

“Fat or Jean, you may have him!” 

And dropping the invalid, he travelled back to 
the tavern fast as his feet would carry him. 
But he ha cely arrived there when along 
came the invalid on foot too! 

The sudden frizht had cured him of rheuma- 
tism; and from that time forward he was a well 
man. 





The man with the other on 







——_+or—__—_ 
AN EXPLOSION, 


The steamer S. exploded, several ycars azo, 
with terrible effect, amd burned to the water’s 
edge. Capt. 8. was blown into the air, alighting 
near a floating cotton bale, wpon which he float- 
ed uninjured, but much blackened and muddied. 
Arriving at last at a villaze several miles below, 
to which news of the disaster had preceded him, 
he was accosted by the editor of the villaye pa- 
per, with whom he was well acquainted, eager 
for an item: 

“ say, is the S. blown up?” 

“Yeg? 


“Was Capt. 8. killed ?? 

“7 am the captain.” 

“The thunder you arc! How high were you 
blown?” 

“Hivh enough to think of every mean thing I 
ever did in my life before I came down here.” 
The other started on a run for his office. The 
aper wis about goin to press, and not wishing 
to omit the item of intelligence for the next issue, 
two weeks off, he wrote as follows: 

“The steamer &. hus burst her boilers, as we 
learn from Capt. S., who says he was up long 
enough to think of every mean thing he ever did 
in his life before he lit. We suppose he was up 
about three months.” 


—o—__—_- 


CUT OFF THE WRONG HEAD. 


An old farmer of Sumner, Mass., was out one 
fine day looking over his broad acres, with an 
axe on his shoulder and a small dog at his heels. 
They espied a woodchuck. The dog gave chase 
and drove him into a stone wall, where action 
immediately commenced. The dog would draw 
the woodchuck partly outfrom’‘the wall, and the 
woodchuck would take the dog back. 

The old gentleman’s sympathies getting high 
on the side of the dog, he thouht he must help 
him. So putting himself in position, with the 





















‘axo above the dog, be waited for the extraction 
of the woodchuck, when hs would cut him dgwa. 


Soon an opportunity offered, and the old man 
struck; but the woodchuck gathered up at the 
same time, tock the dos in far enough to receive 
the blow, and the dog was killed on the spot, 
For years afterward the old gentleman, in relat. 
ing the story, would always add, “And that doz 
doesn’t know to this day but what the wood 
chuck killed hiw.” 


————+o——— - 


LOBSTER TRAPS. 


Lobsters are caught in ercels or pots, 
consist uf a pivce of netting attached toa 
lar picce of iron with anether piece risi 
over it like the bale of a kettle, trom w 
bait is suspended. When dropped to the bottom 
of the water the rim rests on the ground, s0 that 
the lobsters crawl over it to get at the bait, and 
when the ereel is pulled up the lobsters are 
caus he in it and emptied into the boat or on the 
land. 

Lobsters live entirely upon animal food, ond 
are attracted by the meat, even if itis inn state 
of putrefaction. Bright and shining objects 
seem to attract them so, that they will often en 
ter the pot if there is nothin in it buta few oys- 
ter shells with the white side up. 

A few years acurious bait was empl 
with greit success. It was very simple, | 
nothing but a common phial silsered on the 
side, This was buns in the lobster pots and ate 
tracted them to the bait. It is probable that the 
glittering object atiracted their attention, and 
that when they approached this to satisfy their 
curiosity, they perceived the bait and entered the 
trap to get it. 

Lobsrers part with their claws with much in- 
difference, and often will shuke them off on hear- 
ing a sudden noi: Ttis said that the captains 
of certain vessels were a vy atoll 
upon the lobster fishermen, threatening that m- 
Jess acertiin number of lobsters were furnished 
them, they would fire cannon over the lobster 
grounds, and make them shuke off their claws. 

Wi fishermen find they have wounded 9 
Jobster, they have recourse to a strange hut cffi- 
cacious remedy. If one of the claws is wounded, 
the creature would soon blecd to death unless 
some means were uscd to stop the flow of blood. 
So they twist off the entire claw, when a mem- 
brane immediately forms over the wound; and 
from the centre of the scar sprouts out anew 
limb to take the place of the okt one. 



































—_+or 


DEAD IN JESUS, 


Mr. Corderoy, speaking of a Sunday scholar 
at Walworth, says, “There was a little girl, not 
long ago, severely scalded. She was taken to 
the hospital, and only survived a short time. 
There lay the little sufferer, all her la-t night o2 
earth, in the doleful sick ward of that hospital; 
nothing was heard to break the stillness of the 
hour but the tickin of the great clock. By-and- 
by there arose fram her bed a low but sweet aud 
beeutoous meiody: 

“Jesus, the name to sinners dear, 
‘The name to shmers given; 

It scatters nll my guilty fear, 
And turns my’ hell to heaven.” 


All was still azain; nothing was heard but the 
ticking of the great clock in the ward. At lengtl 
the voice broke out again, and even more sweet 
ly than belore: 

“Happy, if with my latest breath 
T may but gasp His name, 
Preacli Him to all, and cry in death, 
Bebold, behold the Lamb!” 


The nurse hastened to the bedside, hut she 
was too late; anzels had been there before, and 
the happy spirit of the child had gone from sins 
ing “Behoid the Lamb!” on earth, to sce Hin in 
His glory above. Sunday school tevcbers, thee 
are resnits worth striving for, and such as will 

ell repay all your tuil.—Bivlical Treasury. 




















————_+o—___ 
“I PLAN TO COME:' 


A thonzht beforchand is an excellent thing 
for boy's, but not many take it in season: 


“How is it you are never late at Sabbath 
school, Edwin?’ 

His Sabbath school began at quarter befor 
nine in the morning, and I concluded many of 
the children found it hard to be prompt, as they 
camo straggling in all through the begintins 
exercises. Edwin, never; he was alwayson tine. 

“How is it, Edwin?” 

“0,1 always plan, to come,” said Edwin. “I 

ut the shine on my boots over nizht. 1 find my 

ible, and question and library books, and put 
them together in a safe placo beforehand. | 
brush and pat on my Sunday clothes before 
brenkfast. after breakfast and prayers I have 
nothing to do but just go to school, and I start 
in season to get there befere the superintendent 
rings the school to order.” 








—_ +o 
A BOY’S TOBACCO SPEECH. 


I go ‘ngainst tobacco because it goes against 
me. [eschew it; I will not chew it, 1 will tell 
you why. 

1st. I do not like tho taste of it. It taste 
worse tlan the bitterest medicine ever put to 0 
lips. It is such sickening stuff. 

+2d. I don’t like the looks of it. In the words 
of another, “When I seo the tobacco, I pity the 
mouth that chews it; and when I sce the mouth 
which chews it, I pity the tobacco, It has nul 
taking color. It is of a dirty dirt color.” 

8d. I don’t like the effect of its use. It makes 
the teeth yellow and brown, when they should! 
white; it makes tho breath sour and offensivs 
when it should be sweet; it injures tho voice, . 
that those who chew cannot sing and speak t 
advantage. The voice breaks, and the choristet 
crowks like a raven when he should sing lit ¢ 
bobolink; the orator mercly barks, and tobaeo) 
Dark is very disagreeable, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
STORY OF THE SQUIRREL, 





A little gray squirrel, who lived in a wood, 
Picked up all the nuts and apples he could, 
And hid them away in an old hollow tree, 

To cat in the winter; wise squirrel was he! 


He worked very busy collecting his store, 
Enough for the season, perhaps even more; 

And when he had finished, his work being done, 
He thought he’d go off for a nice little run. 








So one autumn morning, a bright, pleasant day, 
This brave little squirrel from home went away. 
He climbed every tree in a neighboring wood, 

And seemed very happy, as all squirrels should. 


He found some red berries that tempted him quite, 
For squirrel was blest with a good appetite. 

He feasted on apples and had a nice treat, 

And hid what was left when no more he could eat. 


But when he went home for a nice little rest, 
Some-naughty, bold robber had been to his nest 
And carried away all his nice winter’s treat, 
And left little Bunny with nothing to eat. 


Poor Bunny! he scolded and chattered loud, too; 
For that is the way angry Buns always do. 

But finding that scolding did no good at all, 

He rolled himself up in a little round ball. 


He went off to sleep in his snug little nest, 

And ‘woke up next morning quite calm and refreshed. 
Then he eet out again on a wonderful tour, 

To find a new home from the robbers secure. 


While searching wbout in a forest quite nfgh, 
He found an old shagbark that grew very high. 
Now up scampered squirrel, without any fear, 
For surely no robber could ever reach here. 


A hole he soon found on the top of the tree; 

“Ah, this is the place,” said the squirrel, ‘for me.” 
He found some sweet acorns that lay on the ground, 
And plenty of nuts, too, lay scattered around. 


So when winter came he’d enough and to spare, 
And oft with his neighbors an acorn would share. 
And Bunny still lives in his nest on the tree, 

Nor would he exchange it, so happy {s he. 


Not so with bad Billy, who robbed little Bun; 

He was not quite happy at what he bad dene. 

He hid all his nuts in a hole in the wall, 

And little brown chipmunks soon pilfered them all. 


_Aunr Ciara. 
8 


For the Companion. 


MT. VERNON. 





Bertrand and Molly had come with’ their fa- 
ther to Mt. Vernon to pass a holiday. Standing 
before the tomb of Washington, they gazed for 
a time at the marble sarcophagus which contains 
his remains, and the one by its side containing 
those of his wife, and then passed on to the old 
tomb. 

“Llike this best, after all,” said Molly; “for 
here is where they put him when he died. Here 
beautiful Mrs, Martha camo in her widow's 
Weeds, and the Washingtons and Custiscs came 
all dressed in black, too, and the slaves stood 
reund crying. O dear,I can sccm to see just 
how they looked, this minute!” 





“It would make a good potato-pen, wouldn’t 
it?” remarked Bertrand, peering into the tomb. 
“Come, children,” called their father, who was 


already on his way to the house, “we have no 
time to spare.” 

The first room shown them was the chamber 
in which Washington died. On the window of 
another chamber they saw the namo “Jane Cus- 
tis,” cut with a diamond, and the date 1782. 
Then they went into the attic, and even to the 
portico, although there were no stairs leading to 
it, but only a ladder with rounds remarkably far 
apart. Descending once more, they visited the 
two parlors, the library, and the great dining- 
room. In the latter were Washington’s pistol 
holsters, the tripod he used when an engineer, 
and the harpsichord given by him to his adopted 
daughter on her marriage. 

“Whawis that great key kept ina glass case 
for?” asked Bertrand, as they passed through 
the hall. 

“That is the key of the Bastile, given by La- 
fayette to Washington. Do yon know what the 
Bastile was?” 

“A great, gloomy prison in France,” said 
Molly. ie 

Having seen all that visitors arc allowed to see 
in the house, they went into the grounds. An 
old colored man stood at the garden gate, who 
said he belonged to Bushrod Washington, and 
that he came there eighteen months after the 
General died. He had flowers to sell, and Mol- 
ly’s father bought her a bonquct as a souvenir of 
Mt. Vernon. While their father was talking to 
this old man, the children ran about the garden 
by themselves. Presently they spied along, low 
building, unlike any thing else on the place. It 
had small windows, partially boarded up. They 
stood on tiptoe and peeped in, but only saw dark- 
ness. Then they ran round to the other side, and 
found that it had doors to it, and ever so many 
small windows just alike. 

“It must be a stable,” said Molly. 

“O, Gen. Washington wouldn’t keep his 
horses in such a place as this,” said Bertrand; 
“besides, there’s a fireplace all tumbling to 
Picces.”” 

Just then there appeared at one of the doors 
an old nero woman; O, very old, and with such 
a face as one sees in the nightmare. 

The children stood still, because they were too 
much frightened to run, but the old woman cour- 
tesied, and asked them to come in, in a very 
pleasant voice. 

“This is where the people lived,” said she. 
She meant by that, the slaves. ‘That ‘is wliere 
they did their cookin,” said she, pointing to the 
fireplace which occupicd one side of the room. 
The children stepped into it, and looking up, saw 
the blue sky through the chimney. 

The floor was without boards, the walls with- 
out plaster, the windows so small that they ad- 
mitted little light. Besides this room there was 
a very small sleeping-room, and the old woman 
said all these,cabins were alike. 

“Did you always live here?” asked Molly. 

“No; only since the war. Icame from Bull 
Run,” said Aunt Prac. 

“O yes, there was a great battle there, but it 
was ever so longago; almost before I was born,’” 
said Bertrand. 

“Uncle George was killed there,” said Molly. 

“And many another nice gentleman,” said 
Aunt Prue, shaking her head. 

Althongh the old woman spoke so kindly, they 
were glad to get out of the cabin, and ran to 
their father as fast as they could. 

Then they all sat down under a shady tree and 
had a picnic dinner. 

“To think that Washington walked over this 
very spot where we are sitting; and he was the 
best and greatest man that ever lived,” exclaimed 
Molly. 

“Nothing to Napolcon,” said Bertrand. 

“‘Napolcon, indced,”’ said Molly. 

“Yes, Napoleon; he fit harder and killed more 
folks,” said Bertrand. 

“Well, I don’t care, he wasn’t so good; and 
good is better than great.” 

“You call it geod to keep slaves, don’t you?” 
said Bertrand. 

Molly’s countenance fell, and as she could 
think of nothing to say, her father answered for 
her. 

“Wo must consider the time when Washing- 
ton lived. People had not thought about slay- 
ery then as they have now. He was beyond his 
time even in this, for he freed his slaves when he 
died.” 

“There now!” exclaimed Molly, her eyes 
sparkling; “and wasn’t he greater and better 
than anybody else?” 

“Except Lincoln,” said her father, smiling. 

“There now!” exclaimed Molly, again. 

In his secret heart Bertrand agreed with them. 
If he had not, I should be quite ashamed of him, 
but he did not want to admit it, so he jumped 
up, crying, “‘There’s the bell, there’s the bell; 
the boat’s going to start.” > 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


QUR 


Boys Custom Department, under the charge 
of 


J.WALTHER READ, 


Is mow open to the 


PUBLIC. 


Our Stock of Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing is the largest 
In Boston. 


“OAK HALL,” 
32, 84, 86, 38 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON. 





M—cowdt 
MITIAL STATIONERY.—Very nice. Only 25¢ 
abox. UNION BOOK CO., Belfast, Me. M—2w 


SECRET of Morse Training sent for?5 cents and stamp. 
Address E. J. MASURY, Boston, Mass. 15-4w 


HUNTING. ‘Trapping and Fishing. All about it. Bent 
Free, address “Hunter,” Hit le, N.H. 813—4w 


INEGAR, how made In 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars ets, F.RAGR, Cromwell, Ct. H—3m 


HOR SALE CHEAP.—A light, portable, well-pay- 
Ing business. Address with stamp, J. BROOK: ox 
108, Waterbury, Conn, 











15—Iwp 
$300 A MONTH and expenscs to gook Canvass- 
ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 

15—w 

AGENTS 1—E! very Ibvok A,ent and ALL who ace this, 
WRITE ME and be wise. Address F.S. FULLER. 
Publisher, Springfteld, Mass. (7-It will pay. 15—It 
T?2 COUNTERACT AND RESTORE—The 


debilitated ayatem, the well-known tonic and altera- 
powers of POLAKD'S Htmor Docron stand unri- 





tive 
valle 2 
1%, POWER has been fully tested, ar it is now aet- 

tled beyond all dispute that White Pine Compound is a 


sure cure for Kidney Complaints, Weak Lungs, and al: 
Pains or Irritation of Throat and Cheat. 
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GREAT SALBS! 


FURNITURE 


AT MANUPACTURERS' PRICES. 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $350. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 


PARLOR SUITS (our own manufncture,) $75 TO $500. 

The above comprises a large nasertment of Walnut, 
Chestnut and Painted Chamber Sults, Sideboards, Hook- 
canes, Hat Trees, Desks, Extension Tables, Dining Chairs, 
dc., Brineipally of OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, which 
we can fully warrant for belug well made aud for SICRTY 
OF FINISH. The Whole stock we now ofier at RETAIL at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Please call and examine hefore purchasing, ns you can 
theroby practise economy and get the best of Furniture. 


Chas, G. Pease & Co, 


13 AND 14 CHARLESTOWN STREET, 
(Left side Boston and Maine Depot,) 











HAYMARKET SQUARE... 00.0.0 00000e000000- BOSTON, 
Cuas. G. Peas. 
Cuas. R. Forsom. M—eowdt, 


ABEANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. 
J. Jay Goud & Co., No. 35 Bromficld Street, for 
framing our premium Chromo, “The Doctor,” at very 
favorable rates to our subscribers. They also kecp a finc 
stock of Engravings, Chromos, and, indeed, Pictures of all 
kinds, constantly on hand. 


NY RELIABLE MAN, who wants steady and 
profttable employment, with a sure pearantn that he 
Pill not be disturbed by competitors, will do well to 
his address to COLBY ROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, X. 
Y., or Witherbce & laton, Worcester, Mass, Full terms 
and explanations will be sent. 


ANTED.— Agents ($2 50 per day) to nell the cel- 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has tho UxDFR-FEED. makes the “lock-stltch’’ (alike on 
doth sides), and ts fully lcensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, I1., or St. Louis, Mo. “ai-ly 


ILU'S REMEDY !—I can produce hundreds, if 
not thousands, of the most reliable testimonies that 
the Immediate use of Hill's Remedy in cases of wounds b 
glass, nails, tools, bruises, etc., have and will check blo 
ease paln, stop all inflammation and leave the wound fresh 
toheal. ‘A mother held out the hand et her only son to 
mo, that had been cut by a stub, and declared I snved his 
Mfe. ‘The Lock-jaw pain had reached his shoulder when 
he began to uso It. Aak Ibrox. Burr and Fike about it. 
Found all through New Lnglar d. 
T. HILL, Sole Proprietor, 
1s—lwp West Waterville, Me. 
SHORTHAND. All about it. Free for stamp. 
+ Vrof. Wap, Mudson City, N. J. 
SPALDING'S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and clezance to the hair. 1¢ is neat, clean and free from 
all injurious minerals, It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it frum falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used ‘upon children it, will lay the foundation for & good 
head of hair. Spalding's Toscmnty is sold by all druggists. 


E. M. SKINNER, I’roprictor, ‘Tremont Strect, Boston. 









M—cowly _ 


WALTHAM WATCHES *8 Sido. 


New Watch fer Boys. 
-.U. FORD & Co., 84 Tr mont 8t., 
Boston, (elght years with the Waltham Wath Co.) foF 


ir, free. 
15—eow?t 


‘Watches sent per i-xpress, C. 0. D. 
$732 IN 31 DAYS 
Mado by one Agent, selling S:LvRR's Broom, 100,000 
in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and Am. Agri- 
culturist. One county for cach Agent. Prices Reduced. 
C. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, I. M—4w 


THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For marking Clothing. printing Envelopes, Cards, &c. 
Price, $100, Samplesfrer. Ag nts wanted.” Addr 
liiw 1. W. HUBBARD & CO., Hartford, 
DRE. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
—on— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
Bheumat Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Servous Prostration of Debility, and all 
other Nervous ‘Disenses. Suld by druggists. ‘ihe Soles 
also for aale by first-cinas Shoo dealers. 
stamp for circular. Address 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
att 














AGES TS—Male or Female; best pay and outdt 
free, by American Book Company, 62 Willidm Street, 
Now York. 8_l3w 


ee are ee 
A GENTS WANTED—{§225 a Month)—by the 
American Enitting Machine Co.. BOS: 
TON, MASS., or ST: LOUIS, MO. item 


O¥S! Send 25 cts. for 





Trapping, Fishing, and maki rent Sect inc 
‘rapping, Fishing, making ue ane 
Ink," and make money. P. 0. Box 299, Le! 

wp. 





HISTLES FOR DOLLAR ENGINE.—A 

pretty thing which every boy must have. Bend Ic 
andit will sent, post-paid, by mail. COLBY BROS. 
& CO., 508 Broaiway, N.Y, 


re 
RELZATING TOY PISTOL. — dade of ine 
wood, puilshed with brass trimmings, 6% inches long, 
shoots balis, peas, etc., 8 thnes 10 one loading. 
pald by malt, on recel| 
0., 08 Broadway, N. 


OYS,.now ts tho time to buy a new Spring Hat. 

Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont Street, sre ad- 
yertising @ fine assortment of them; also Hat Brushes, 
Canes, Bilk Umbrellas, etc, You will do well to fust step 
ia and look at them before purchasing elsewhero. 


Sent, pre- 
int of $1 00 by COL 'y BROS. & 








EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one of 

the very ucat designs are offered. fo 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Unien Street, fos- 
ton, and warranted {o give satisfaction. Also on hand a 
cholcelineof Furniture. 


EALERS IN DOLLAR ENGINES should 

becarefulthat they sell none but“Ryder's,” sold by 
COLBY BROS. & CO., N Y., as all infringements and 
imitations will be prosecuted to full extent of the law. 
Making, selling, or using, render all Ilable to prosecution. 
All persons will do wall to heed thts caution. 


ADIES’ GEM —A combination of Scissor Sharp- 
ener, Ripper, and Button-Hole Cutter. Also conven- 
{ent as a Pencil Sharpener and Nall Cleaner. Suitable for 
the Work Basket, Porte-monnaie or Vest Pocket. Price 
ec. Sent by return mail. Agents wanted. K.H, COT+ 
TLE & CO., P. 0. Box 46i, Chicago, Il, 1s—4w 


HORSEKEEPERS 210 al) interested to know 
wi kind of a Clothes Wringer to buy. We know 
that Colby’s Premium Wringer with Moulton's Inde- 
structible Rolls, his no equal in the markct, being lighter, 
aimpltor, tarns easier, wi dryer, wil} Ina€ longer, never 

out of order, and {scl r than any.pther. Write 
or full ctrentats'to COLBY BROS. & CO.,008 Broadway, 

- oy 








NEW AND IMPROVED.....1871. 
AGE’S PORTABLE PUMP and GRADUATING 
SPRINKLER. 
Efficient as a ‘Fire Annihilator.” and one-tenth the cost. 
Unequalled for watering Hot-Reds, Green-House Plants, 
&c., and for applying liquids to destroy inscets on plants, 
vines and fruit trees. Sizca, styles and prices to sult cus- 
tomers. Discount to Clubs and Agents. Sc circulars. 
10—Aweop N. PAGE, Jr, Danvers, Mass, 


Ww. B. | Fire Insurance ‘Agent, 
40 State Street, 


SEARS, | --10 Been 


Oo YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING BIONEY. 
Price of Pres 88, $12, 81 Press and Offices, 
1. . Send for circular to Lowe Press 
Co., 15 Spring 


ne, Boston, dass. 
STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mall, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. 4—6weop 


UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 
“Tho ext and strongest."—Boston Evening Traveller. 
2 Universs! is the best. '—American Agriculturist. 






























A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomiunie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on reccipt of 50 cents. LB. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St, Boston. &—tfeop 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND OURIOSITIES, 


A Jarge assortment at low prices. Sond stamp for sam- 
le No. of “Tue Curtosity Cal  pablished month- 

y at35 cts. per year, by WM. P. BROWN, Box 46l4, 
‘ew York City. im 
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We will send by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
sends us peer ve cesta h Hed a ee piiaile Pho 
yam, that 101 jctures, 
eter ” PERRY MASON & CO, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 18, 1871. 








TERMS: 


The Sunscrivtion Price of the Comranion is 
$1 SO, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Couraston is sent to subscribers untll an explicit 
onter Is received by the Publishers for its discowtin 
uance, and all paywent of arrearayes is made, aa re- 
quired by law. 

YAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mide in Moucy orders, Bank-checks, oF 
Drafts, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN Ux rito- 
eunED, send the money In A resistered letter, All 

SL required to register letters whenever 












‘our name on the margin of your paper, 

time your subscription bs 

Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by lever wien a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrcurayes must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible watil arrcarages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-OMce to which your 
z cris seut Your name cannot be found on our 

woke unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers xhould be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youtu's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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By these we do not of course mean middle 
aged ladics, but those who beamed with their 
gentle smiles, in the period sometimes called the 
Dark Ages. To know much of their ways and 
doinzs, it is necessary to study ancient chroni- 
eles and manuscripts, ivory carvings and the 
tapestry,so much of which they made with their 
own fair hands. i 

The Anglo-Saxon women were far in advance 
of the British who lived in England before them. 
It is suid that the ancient Britons wore no cloth- 
ing, but dyed their bodies blue, which scems to 
us necdless, secing they must have been blue 
with the cold. -When the Romuns invaded Brit- 
ain, the ladies, at least, became ashamed of 
themsclves, and took to dressing. They also be- 
gan to wear car-rings, necklaces, &c., but per- 
haps, like other sava;zes, they did this before, 
while they were still naked. 

The Anglo-Saxon lJadics also liked ornaments, 
and sometimes dyed their cheeks. Their dress, 
however, was always modest. They wore a ca- 
misia, a tunic, a kirtle, and over all a mantle. 
There is no account of uny ever presuming to 
put on the breeches, nor are bonnets mentioned. 
Stockings and gloves were in use, the latter be- 
ing called hand-shoes, as they are still by the 
Germans. 

The nuns, even in those days, werein the habit 
of dressing well. We have a description of a 
lady abbess, who was not ouly rebed in scarlet, 
and loaded with jewelry, but had her face rouged 
and her hair curled with irons over her forehead, 
The chief points about her, however, were her 
nails, These were long and sharpened to a 
point, to resemble the talons of a hawk. It is to 
be hoped that her character did not correspond, 
or the nuns must have suffered. * 

The marriaze ceremony in these early days 
was very simple. It was called a Aand-‘asten- 
ing. The couple pled. zed themsclyes to constan- 
cy by taking each other’s hands in the presence 
of friends. 

As amonz the Anglo-Saxons every body was 
considered to have a money-value, according to 
his rank, the bridegroom had to pay the lady’s 
father a sum of moncy when they became en- 
gaged. This led to engayements being frequent- 
ly broken off after the money was paid. The 
clergy, therefore, ordained that if a girl refused 
the husband provided for her, she must go into 
a convent, or as they called it, become a bride 
of the church. This was a severe measure for 
the girls, and doubtless made them careful how 
they became enayved. 

Other ceremonies were afterwards introduced 
into the fourm cf marriase. The bridegroom 
changed the ensagement-rinz from the maiden’s 
right hand to the tirst finzer of her left. The fa- 
ther gave the brid’. shoe tu the bridegroom, 
who toucued her head with it. This, it is said, 
came from the custom of placing the foot on the 
neck of a captive or slave, and is preserved in 








that of throwing an old shve after a newly-mar- 
ried couple. The marriage-tic was thus associ- 
ated with the shoc-tic. The morning after the 
wedding the husband made his wife a present, 
called a morning gift. 

The Anglo-Saxon women were very industri- 
‘ous. They made all the clothes, and had to be 
forbidden from sowing ard shearing sheep on 
| Sundays. Their needle-work was highly prized, 
even by the Normans. In the tapestries they are 
generally represented as spinning, and spinster 
thus came to be the regular name for an unmar- 
ried woman. 

According to the feudal system the people 
were all gathered in clusters about a castle and 
owned the dominion of its Jord. When the lord 
was absent the lady took his place, and thus be- 
came a very important personnge. 

During the wara, and especially the crusades, 
the lords were often absent for many years at a 
time. Then the ladies took charge of their hus- 
band’s property, governed their retainers and 
defended their castles against attacks from eae- 
mies. 

Their amusements were in accordance with 
their position, and as we should think now-a- 
i days, of rather a masculine kind. They were very 
j fond of beating the-hare, hart, wolf: and bear. 
They rode-on lofseback, but-did not always use 
a side-saddle. Hawking, that is, catching birds 
by means of trained falcons, was considered 
quite a lady’s accomplishment. They even car- 
ried their hawks to church with them, so as to 
have a | ttle sport by the way. They were also 
| in the habit of catching rabbits with ferrets, and 
sometimes shot them. 

The ladies were evidently much stronger than 
they are in these days, and so also were the per- 
fumes they'used. ‘The primeipal was saffron. 
In the thirteenth century, it was the custom ak 
ways to take off gloves in company and before 
shaking hands. About this time false hair bo- 
gan to be common, and was arranged to resem- 
ble horns. A Vishop, preaching t6 ladies, told 
them that Noah’s flood was occasioned by ex- 
travagances of this kind, and that the devil 
made his ordinary seat between a woman’s 
horns. 

In those dgys, as at present, it was a question 
on which there was much difference of opinion, 
whether learning was good for ladies. There 
were probably as many lady authors, in propor- 
tion, then as now, but there were comparatively 
few readers. Intelligence is now far more yen- 
erally diffused, and if ladios are not so strong 
and masculine as they used to be, they are more 
feminine, which is more to the purpose. 





VARIETY. 


NEW ENGLAND'S CLIMATE. 

It has long heen the saying that a man going 
out of a morning in New England should take 
an umbrella and a linen duster, a flannel shirt 
und a fan, to be realy for the changes of weath- 


er before night. Hon. Rufus Choate once hit off 
this peculiar climate as follows: 


Cold to-day, hot to-morrow; mercury at eighty 
degrees in the morning, with a wind at south- 
west, andin three hours more asca-turn, wind at 
east, a thick fog from the very bottom of the 
ocean, and a fall of forty degrees of Fahren- 
heit; now so dry as to kill all the beans in New 
Hampshire, then floods carrying otf the bridges 
and dams of the Penobscot and Connecticut; 
snow in Portsmouth in July, and the next day a 
man and n yoke of oxen killed by lightning. in 
Rhode Island—you would think the world was 
twenty times coming to an-end. But I don’t 
know how it is; we go along; the carly and the 
latter rain falls each in its season, seed-time and. 
harvest do not fail; the sixty days of hot corn 
weather are pretty sure to be measured out to 
us; the Indian summer, with its bland south- 
west wind and mitiyated sunshine brings all up; 
and on the 25th of November, or thereabouts, be- 
ing Thursday, three millions of grateful people, 
in meeting-houses, or around the family board, 
give thanks for a year of health, plenty and hap- 
piness. 














—+—__ 
RAISING WOLF SCALPS, 


A correspondent of the Green County (Wiscon- 
sin) Republican says: 


It seems that this county has been paying the 
sum of tive dollars for every wolf scalp exhibit- 
ed to the clerk of the County Bonrd, and the 
State a similar amount, so that a wolf scalp was 
worth ten dollars. This handsome bonus for 
scalps caused a number of men to go into the 
business of wolf hunting, and some of them 
made it pay a good return. They managed 
something in this wise: The first thing was to 
find a wolf’s retreat or lair; then wait till breed- 
ing season, and, when the she wolf hud borne 
her young, to visit the Jair, take the whelps, kill 
and scalp them, present them, and get the usual 
bounty on each. Somctimes a man would suc- 
ceed in getting two or three litters during a sca- 
son, With a half-dozen or more in each litter, 
The whole number of the ‘wolferines’ mulhiplied 
by ten would represent the net profit of the sca- 





son’s work. Of course theshe wolf was not mo- 
lested; but was preserved for future harvests. 





FUNNY SITUATION, 


It is always dangerous to “poke round” a 
neighbor’s house in the night, however friendly 
the intention. The accidents related here which 
proved so laughable might have been fatal to 
two men: 

A citizen of Lyons, N. Y., recently stopped at 
the house of a friend to get a drink of water. 
No one responding to his rap upon the door, he 
raised the window, intending to enter and help 
himself, Just as he introduced his head the sash 
fell, and being unable to raise it again, he found 
himscif a prisoner. The owner of the premises 
hearing the noise, and thinking only of the burg- 
lars and murder, fled “fast and far” to the yard, 
but in his flight fell into a hogshead of water, 
which his fright had caused him to forget. No.1, 
hearing the splash, and divining the cause, be 
gan to laugh immoderately, notwithstanding his 
unpleasant position, and thus attracted the at- 
tention of a passing friend, by whose exertions 
both parties were released from their ludicrous 
situation. 





—_+_—. 
A MURDER DOUBLED. 


A Montreal paper says that Mrs. Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee, whose sudden death was an- 
nopnced a short time back, never fully recovered 
the shock of her lute husband's death at the 
hands of an assassin, and that she soon after- 
ward showed symptoms of heart disease. It was 
only a few 3 previous to her sudden death 
that her medical adyiser informed her that she 
might dic at any moment. 


When a man commits a murder there is al- 
ways a terrible probability that he has killed 
more than one victim. 


MKS. GRUNDY AND THE EQUATOR. 


A little school girl up in Massachusetts asked 
her teacher what was meant by “Mrs. Grandy.” 
The teacher replied that it meant “the world.” 
Some days afterwards the teacher asked the ye- 
ography class to which this little “bud of prom- 
ise” belonzed—“What is a zone?” After some 
hesitation this little girl brightened up, and re- 
plied, “{ know; it is a belt around Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s waist.” 











—_-—__. 


PIGGY'S SWIM. 

It has been the unanimous opinion of even the 
“oldest inhabitant” that a plz was incapable of 
sustining itself forany lenzth of time by swim- 
ming, from the fuct that from their pecaliar 
mode of using their forelegs the sharp hvof 
would cut their throat.’ The following will tend 
to disabuse such impressions: “The lugzer 
Geor:re and William Hanter, of Lowestoft, when 
seven miles off Southwold, picked up a live pix. 
Poor piszgy had bad a long swim, for there was 
no vessel to be seen near the spot. ” 


eee 


THE tongue of a church bell in New Hamp- 
shire having been struck from its place Inst sum- 
mer by lightning, a local preacher alluded to the 
event as 1 most remarkable case of lapsus lingue 
(stip of the tonsue.) 


“Ma,” said an inquisitive little girl, “will rich 
and poor folks live together ‘when they go to 
heaven?” 

“Yes, my dear, they will be all alike there.” 

“Then, ma, why don’t rich and poor Chris- 
tians associate together here?” 


AN old lady who recently visited Oncida, was 
asked, on her return, if the canal passed through 
the villnge. She paused awhile, and ansWered, 
“4 guess not; I didn’t see it; and if it did, it 
must have gone through in the night, when I was 
asleep.” 


PoeticaL.—A Western rhymester, surchearged 
with the “divine afflatus,” seeks relief in some 
affecting stanzas, of which the following is a 
specimen: 

“Tis midnight, and the setting sun 
Is rising in the wide, wide west; 
The rapid rivers slowly run, 
‘The f. ts on his downy nest; 
The pensive goat and aportive cow 
Hilarious hop from bough to bough.” 


A Goop Tune To Take.—‘Will you dake 
sumdiny?”’ said » German teetotaller toa friend, 
while standing near a tavern. 

“T don’t care if I do,” was the reply. 

“Vell, den, let’s take a valk.” 


PRACTICAL ILLUstTRaTION.—Teacher—Boy at 
the foot of the class, spell admittance. : 

Boy—A-d-m-i-t-t-a-n-c-o—admittance. 

Teacher—Give the definition. 

Boy—Fifty cents; children half price; front 
seats reserved for ladies. 



























RAPE VINES.—20,000 Gra) 


Vines, 
Yeare old, of all the leuding varieties, forsale eheap. 
Fines, small fruits, Gladiolus and Golden Lily bulbs sent 
yy mail. 
‘For priced Catalogues of the Lyons Nurseries, addre: 


3 andé 





E. WARE SYLVESTER, 
twp See 


ALEM! SALEM! Original Stool 
WD standard Red Grape for Gardens und Vineyards. Ex- 
tra 3-¥eaf Vines for Immediate pease Meat peek jini for 
$100 singly; 6 vines post-paid for $4 4; 12 ¥; for $6 0 
express. Safe carriage guaranteed. One and two 






year old vines by the 100 or 1000 at Extra Eu- 
mmelan_ vines $00 cach, low by the 100, 
Send for circulars of all 1H, BAB- 
COCK & CU., Lockport, is—lw 





“runoat Arrections axp Hoansexss.— All suffering 
from Jrrifation of the. Throat an Hoar seness wil bengree- 
ably surprised at the almost immediate rellef afforded by 
the use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” ‘The demulcent 
ingredients allay pulmonary irritation; and, after public 
speaking or singing, when the throat Is wearied and weak- 
ened by 190 much exercise, thelr use will give renewed 
strength to the vocal organs. 





Tu PoruLaz Bostos Camert WaRevoUsE.—JobnJ, 
Peasley & Co., 47 Washington Nt ect, are retailing @ de- 
sirable grade of Carpetings, all worl and fast colors, in 
Imitation of Bryaselaand tapestries, for .5 cents per yard, 
called Crosleys’ Reform Bruasels, No one shonhd lose 
the opportunity of secaring so yood a carpet at 


this low 
price. ‘30 
ONLY 5c. 
Fora whole year's subscription to the FIRESIDE FA- 
VORITE, a neatly printed m nehly pap ©, devoted to the 
Interests'and Amusement ofeverybouy. tis the cheapest 
published! Each number contains Light-Quarto 
ages. It contains mutter of interest to everybody. 
Splendid Tales, Sketebes, Poetry, Wit, Mamor, Fun, 
Wisdom, etc., etc., etc, Naw te the time tu subseribe. 
Only 25 cents’ yedg; S copies fur only $1. Specimens § 
cents. None free. Send on your subséription at once. 
You will not regret it! Addrevs 
FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 
Middletown, 
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EAUTIFUL, PICTURES. 
el Views, pdscapes, dc. 
lengldly culo cd. Pricé wouly sd 
‘Vhe cheapest pictures inthe world. 
ICTURE CQ., Danville, N. H* “340 



















Howe MAKE AND WORK AN ELEC- 
WRIC TELEGRa P: Hix AMluserations; 
Fir away tn the ‘Frozn Seasa ‘tile of Advetitare: 
Sketch s, Ornamental Art, Puzzles, ctc., cte:, will be 
found in FVPPY HOURS rch, Only 25 ets. a 
Year. Five copies for $1. 





subscriptions to OA. 
York, *15—Iw 


axsau SI w York. 





ROORBACHL, It Naxsau St., 2 
ONLY 25 CENTS, 


For six months, on trial, ofan elegunt Preforial Femper- 
ance paper, edited by the author of “TEN NIGHTS IN A 
A 


BAR ROOM.” Address 
14 -4w ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 














YOUNG FOLKS, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAK- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPHTS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &e., in st 
GOLDTHWAIT, 

SNOW & KNIGHT, 
33 Washington Street, - - - - - - Boston 


_M-ow 





CATARRH 
Killing more People than any other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARBH. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CUXED BY REMEDIES THAT 
BUILDUP? UNSTITUTION | 


Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mueous Surfaocs Generally, 
Affected by Catarrh! 


Errsipgcas and Ruetmatisy from Causes similar to 











CaTakun. 
Leucorrhern and all Diseases of the Mucous 2fembranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, Skin 
Dis sam everything ofa 





Serofulous nature. 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Catarrh Remedy. 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 


Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sutticient y strong 
to convince ail educated and thinking ‘people, sent free by 
notifying the proprictors, 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 


Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Proprietors. 
Price $1 00 per Bottle. _ Bold by all Leading Drog- 
gis 


G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Wecka & Potter, 
Boston, General Agents. John F. Henty, 8 College Place, 
New York, General Agent fur Albidle and’ Western States. 











SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED Aes FAVORITE, 
Ww SLER & WALYGN, 
OW. NA... 
AM. ICAN, &c., &c., 
Sold for small installments, as low as ‘5 per Mouth, 
or may be paid for in ‘Work done at home, For Cireu- 
lars and Terms, addiess 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Saccessurate Engley & Rice), 
s—ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable nnd harmless Remedy known for 
removing Brown discoloration, Sold hy: ‘iruppelsts every 
where. pot, 49 Bond street, New 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Oumedones, Biack-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erap- 
tons, and Blotched distigurativus on the Face, uso 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Iiond Street 
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Agents! Read This! 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
@30 per week and expenses, or alow 
comnussion, to sell our nd wonderful mye 
86m — Address M. WAGNER & CU., Marshall, Mich. 
D ghton Furnace Ccmpany, 
Mannfacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
ALI F' for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Stoves, Ran.cs, Hollow Ware’ and’ Sinks, 
laght Iron Pipe, for Wteam, Gas and Water, 
aly 96 and 96 NoxT# Steet, Boston. 















New York. ‘Sold by Lruggists every where. —4m 
1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 


The old standard remedy for Comes, Colds, Consunrp* fon 
nothing better. Boston, SecA 








$500 REWARD. 


tw North American 
Catarrin Remedy cannot eure. ¢ per puckuge, $13 


Fora case of Catarrh that Dee: 














(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists, 

CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Sond for circular a: 
testimonials. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SMUGGLER’S TRAP. 
By Prof. James de Mille, 


Hnbert had accompanied his father on a visit 
to his uncle, who lived in a fime old country 
mansion, on the shore of Cacrmarthen Bay. 

In front of the honse spread a long beach, 
which terminated in precipitous cliffs and rocky 
On the afternoon of the day following 
his arrival, he declared his intentioh of explor- 
ing the beach. 

“Don't eet caught in ‘The Smnegier’s Trap,’ ”” 
said his unele, as t:¢ mentioned his plan, 

“The Smuzgler’s Trap?’ ” 

“Yos. It’s at the end of the beuch, where you 
see the cliffs. I:’s a hollow cave, which you 
can only walk at very low tide. You’d better 
not xo in there.’” 

“Q, never fear,” said Hubert, carelessly, and 
in a few minutes he was wandering over the 
teach, and after walkin about twe miles, 

_ miched the end of the beach at the base of the 

S great cliffs. 

The precipice towered frowningly overhead, 
its base all worn and furrowed by the furious 
surges that for ages had dashed against it. All 
around lay a chaos of huge bonlders covered 
with sea-weed. The tide was now at the lowest 
ebb. The surf here was moderate, for the sen- 
weed on the rocks interfered with the swell of 
the waters, and the waves broke outside at some 
distance. 

Between the base of the precipice and the edxc 
af the water there was a «pace Ieft dry yy the 
ebb tide, abont two yards in width; and Hubert 
walked forward over the space thus uncovered, 
to see what lay before him. 

He soon found himself in a place which seemed 
like a fissure rent in a mountain side, by some 
extraordinary convulsi#@h of nature. All around 
rose black, precipitous cliffs. On the side nearest 
was the precipice by whose base he had passed; 
while over opposite was a gigantic wall of dark 
rock, which extended far out into the sea. Huge 
waves thundered at its feet, and dashed their 
spray far upward into the air. The space was 
about fifty yards across. 

The fissure extended back for about two hun- 
dred yards, and there terminated in a sharp an- 
gle formed by the abrupt walls of the cliffs 
which enclosed it. All around there were cav- 
erns worn into the base of the precipices by the 
action of the sen. 

The floor of this place was gravelly, but near 
the water it was strewn with large boulders. 
Farther in there were no boulders, and it was 
easy to walk about. 

At the farthest extremity there was a flat rock 
that seemed to have fallen from the cliff above 
in some former age. The cliffs around were 
about two hundred feet in height. They were 
perfectly bare, and intensely black. On their 
itorm-riven summits not a sign of verdure ap- 
peared. Every thing had the aspect of gloom, 
shich was heizhtened by the mournful mono- 
= of the sea waves as they dashed against the 
‘vck. 

After the first feeliny of nwe had passed, Hu- 
‘rt ran forward, leaping from rock to rock, till 
‘came to where the beach or floor of the fis- 
ure was gravelly, Over this he wale, and} 
tastened to the caverns, looking into them one 
fter another. 

Then he busied himself by searching among 

he pebbles for curious stones and shiclls. He! 
und here numerous specimens of the rarest, 
ad finest treasures of the sea—shells of a deli- 
acy of tint and perfection of outline; sea-weeds 

{new and exquisite forms, with rich hues 
hich he had hitherto believed impossible. 

In the hollows of the rocks, where the water 
stlay in pools, he found little minnows; and 
dicate jelly fish, with their long, slender fibres; 
ad sea anemones; and sea urchins, with their 
sires extended; and star-fish moving about 
ith their innumerable creepers. Jt was a new 
orld, a world which had thus far been only 
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THESMUGGLER'S TRAP, 


visible to him in the aquarium, and now, as it 
stood before him, lic forgot all else. 

He did not feel the wind as it blew in fresh 
from the sea,—the dread ‘Sou’ wester,” the ter- 
ror of fishermen. He did not notice the waves 
that rolled in more furiously from without, and 
were now beginning to freak iti wrath‘upon thé 
rocky ledzes und boulders. He did not sce that 
the water had crept on nearer to the cliff, and 
that a white line of foam now l:y on that nar- 
row belt of beach which he had traversed at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Suddenly a sound burst upon his ears that 

roused him, and sent all the blood back to his 
heart. It was his own name, called out in a 
voice of anguish and almost of despair, by his fa- 
ther. : 
He sprang to his feet, started forward, and 
rushed with the speed of the wind to the place 
by which he had entered the enclosure. But a 
barrier lay before him. The rolling waves were 
there, rushing in over the rocks, dashing against 
the cliff, tossin, their white and quivering spray 
exultingly in the air. 

At once Hubert knew his danzer. 

He was caught in the “Smusgler’s Trap,” and 
the fulb meaning of his uncle’s warning flashed 
upon his mind as in his terror he shricked back 
to his father. 

Then there was silence for atime. 

While Hubert had been in the “Trap,” his fa- 
ther and uncle lad been walking along the 
beach, and the former heard four the first time the 
nature and danger of the “Smuggler’s Trap.” 
He was at once filled with anxicty ubout his 
son, and had hurried to the place to call him 
back, when, to his horror, be found that the tide 
had already covered the only way by which the 
dangerous place might be approached. 

No sooner had he heard IHubert’s answering 
ery, than he rushed forward to try and save him. 
But the next moment.a great wave came roll- 
ing in and dashed him upon the cliff. Terribly 
bruised, he clung to the cliff till the surf fell 
back, and then ran on again. 

He slipped over a rock and fell, but, instantly 
regaining his feet, he advanced further, and in 














his haste fell iuto a hollow which was filled) 





with wi 

Before he could emerge, another wave was up- 
him down, and it was 
y a-weed, that he eseaped 
being sucked back by the retreating surge. Bold 
and frenzied thouzh he was, he had to start 
back from the fury of such an assault as this. 
He rushed backward and waited. 

His eyes searched wildly around. Ile noticed 
that the surf grew more violent every moment, 
and every moment took away hope. But he 











Once more he rushed forward. The waves 
rolled in, but he grasped the rocks, and with- 
stood the surf, and still advanced. Another fol- 
lowed. He howed beforc it, and clinging to the 
rocks as before, caine forth triumphant. 

Already he was nearly halfway. He sprang 
upon 4 rock fhat rose above the level of the 
seethin flood, and stood for a moment panting 
and gasping. But now a great wave came roll- 
ing in upon him. He fell on his knees, and 
clung to the sea-weed. 

The wave struck. It hurled him from the 
rock. He rolled over and over. Blinded; bruised 
and half drowned, he felt himself dashed against 
the cliff. Ho threw his arms wildly. about, but 
found nothing which he could seize, The re- 
treatin wave sucked him back. But a rock 
suiyed him. This he grasped, and was saved. 

Then hastily scrambling to his feet, he stuy- 
gered back to the place from which he had start- 
ed. Before he could get back, another wave 
threw his down, and this time he might have 
been drowned had not his brother plunged in 
and dragged him out. 

Of all this Hubert had seen nothing, and 
known nothing. Ie waited for some time in si- 
lence, and then called. There was no answer. 
He called again and agnin. Butat that time his 
father was struggling with the waves, and did 
not hearhim. At last, after what seemed an in- 
terminable time, he heard once more his father’s 
voice. He shouted back. 

“Don’t be afraid!” cried the voice. 
you out. Wait” 

And then there were ro more voices. 

It was about two o’clock when Hubert bad en- 
tered the gorge. It was after three when his fa- 
ther had roused him, and made his vain effort to 
save him. Hubert was uow left alone with the 
rising tide, whose waters rolled forward with 
fearful rapidity. The beach insido.was nenrly 
level, and Le saw that in an hour or go it would 
he covered with the waters. He tried to trust te 
his father’s promise, but tho precious momerts 
passed, and he began to look with terror upon 
the increasing storm; for every moment the 
wind grew fiercer, and the surf rolled in with 
ever increasing impctuosity. 

He looked all around for a place of refuge, 
and saw nothing cxeept the rock which aroge at 
the extremity of the place, at the foot of the over- 
hanging cliffs. It was about five feet hich, and 
was the only place that afforded any thing like 
safety. 

Up this he elambered, and from this be could 
survey the scene, but only to perceive the fuil ex- 
tent of his danger. For the tide ryshed im. more 
and more swiftly, the surf grew higher and 
higher, and he saw plainly that before long the 
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| water would reach the summit of the rock, and 


that even before then the surf, in its violence, 
wonld sweep him away. 

The moments passed slowly. Minutes seemed, 
in his suspense, to be transformed to hours. The 
sky was oversprend now with black clonds; and 
the gloom increased. At length the waves rolled 
in until they covered all the beach in front, and 
bezan to dash against the rock on which he had 
taken refuge. 

The precios moments passed. Higher and 
higher grew the waters. They came rolling into 
the cave, urved on by the fury of the billows out- 
side, and heaping themselves up as they were 
compressed into this narro: They dashed 
up nround the rock. The & was tossed in 
his face. Already he felt their inexorable grasp. 
Death seemed so near that hope Jeft him. 
fell upon his knees, with his hands clasped, and 
his white fuce upturned. Just then a great wave 
rolled up, and flung itself over the rock, and 
over his knees as he knelt, and over his hands os 
he clasped them in prarer. A few more mo- 
ments and sll would be over. 

As hope left—a calmness enme—the enlinness 
that is born of despair. Face to face with death, 
he hind-tasted the bitterness of death, but now he 
flung aside the agony of his fear, and rose to his 
feet, and his son! prepared itself for the end. 
Just then, in the midst of the uproar of wind 
and wave, there came a sudden sound, which 
roused to quick, feverish throbs the young Iad’s. 
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heart. It was n voice,—and sounded just above 
him,— 
“Hubert 2” 


He looked up. 

There, far nbove him, in the gloom, he saw 
faces projecting over the edie of the cliff. The 
cry came again; he recognized the voice of his 
father. 

For a moment Hubert conld not speak. Hope 
returned. He threw up his arms wildly, and 
cried,— 

“Make haste! - O, make haste!’” 

A rope was made fast nbout Hubert’s father, 
and he was let down over the ede of the cliff. 
He would allow no other than himself to under- 
take this journey. 

He hail hurried away and gathered a namber 
of fishermen, whose stout arms and sinewy 
hands now held the rope by which he descended 
to save his son. j 

It was a perilousjourney. The wind blew and 
the rope swayed. more and more as it was let 
down, and sometimes he was dashed@against the 
rocky sides of the precipice; but still be de- 
scended, and at last stood on the rock and 
clasped his son in his arms. 

But there was no time tolose. Hubert mounted 
on his father’s shoulders, holding the rope, while 
his father bound his boy close tohim. Then the 
word was given, and they were slowly pulled up. 

They reached the summit in safety, and as 
they reached it, those who looked down through 
the loom saw the white foam of the surf as it 
boiled in fury over the rock where Hubert had 
been standing. 

MAKING PINS. 

Pins are little thins, but it gives a great deal 
of trouble, and requires yery nice machinery to 
make them. 

“Birmingham, into which the trade was intro- 
duced abont a hundred years ago, is now the 
headquarters of the pin-tnanufacture. Then a 
pin passed through fourteen pairs of hands in 
the operations of straightening the wire, point- 
ing, cutting into pin lengths, twisting wire for 
hends, stamping heads, cleaning pins, whiten- 
ing, washing, drying and polishing, winnowing, 
paper-pricking, and, finally, papering up. 

“Adam Smith, arguing on the advantages of 
tho division of labor, can find no better illustra- 
tion than that afforded in the making of a pin. 
Not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but 
it 1s divided into a number of branches, of which 
the greater part are likewise peculiar trades, 

“One man draws ont the wire, another straizlt- 
ens it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth 
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grinds it at the top for receiving the head; to 
make the head requires two or three distinct op- 
erations; to put it on is a peculiar business, to 
whiten the pin is another; it is even a trade by 
itself to put them into papers; and the impor- 
tant business of making a pin is, in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen distinct operations, 
which in some manufactories are all performed 
by distinct hands, though in others the same 
man will sometimes perform two or three of 
them. 

“T have seen a small manufactory of this kind, 
where ten men only were employed, and where 
some of them consequently performed two or 
three distinct operations. But though they were 
poor, and therefore but indifferently accommo- 
dated with the necessary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themselves, make among 
them about twelve pounds of pins in a day. 

“There are in 2 pound upwards of four thou- 
sand of a middling size. These ten persons, 
therefore, could make among them, upward of 
forty-eight thousand pins in a day.” 





—__ +o —___ 
For the Companion. 


LATE PEACHES. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 


When the first beams of the October sun 
turned the mecting-house spire into gold, and its 
crested rooster into sparkling diamonds, Mis- 
tress Watkins threw open her windows, and put 
her head out as if to bid the world good-morn- 
ing, now that she and it had awakened from a 
night's repose. Her countenance, as befitted the 
hour aud the occasion, wore a benign expres- 
sion, which, however, quickly chansed to one of 
chagrin, and she exclaimed, in a heart-rending 
tone,— 

“Prudence, they’ve stolen my peaches!” 

“Not all, I hope,” said Prudence; and straight- 
way another head appeared at the winduw,—a 
head with a glory of rippling hair around it,— 
“not all, Aunt Dorcas.”” 

“No; they had sense enough to leave the green 
ones, more’s the pity—wish they were inside of 
em now, stones and all; but they’ve taken every 
one that was turning the least bit red.” 

“How did they contrive to select the ripe ones 
in the dark?” queried Prudence. 

“0, boys are like owls, when there’s any mis- 
chief afoot,” said Mistress Watkins, and drew in 
her head, as it was high time she should, for the 
neishbors were now stirring, and it was not 
mect that a respectable woman like her should 
appear before them in her night-cap. 

And we, although privileged characters, will 
not intrude further upon the privacy of these 
two ladics, but while they are making their toi- 
lets, I will mention some facts necessary to the 
full understanding of this story. 

Mistress Watkins was a gentlewoman of inde- 
pendent means. I do not mean by this that she 
could afford five hundred dollars for a single 
dress, or fifteen hundred for a cashmere shawl, 
but simply that shoe had enough to supply all 
the wants of a lady of good family in a retired 
country town—her precise position. And if that 
isn’t being independent, I should like to know 
what is. 

Her house, wt ich was of two stories, fronted 
the south, and had, at the same time, the good 
fortune to front the street, also, which was not 
always the case in those days, when houses were 
placed with reference to tho sun, and not the 
highway. 

The front yard, from Fast day to Thanksgiv- 
ing, was abloom with flowers, while the kitchen 
garden, in the rear, supplied Mistress Watkins’ 
table with veyetables the year round. 

The peach tree, already alluded to, belonged 
properly to neither, for it grew in a kind of re- 
cess under a back window, and was yet separat- 
ed from the garden by a high picket fence. Peo- 
ple often wondered, who tusted its fine fruit, 
how any one came to plant it in such an odd 
little nook, but the fact was, no one did plant it 
there of set purpose, but it chanced thus: 

Years before, a young Watkins sat at his cham- 
ber window eating peaches. He fluny away the 
stones, and one of them dropped into a hole. 
Somchow, it got jtself covered up—say that the 
hens scratched the earth over it, then the rain 
beat on it, and the sun shone on it, and the first 
young Watkins, or anybody else, knew it had 
struck root and was a thrifty little tree. 

From which we sce that we cannot even fling 
away a peach stone, but the consequences, for 
good or evil, will mcet us years afterward. 

“To think that those little rascals should have 
stolen my peaches,” said Mistress Watkins, who 
had now finished her toilet and her breakfast; 
“but never mind; I'll fix ’em, I'll fix ’em.” 

“But Aunt Dorcas, I’m sure you don’t grudge 
them a few peaches. I dare say they never get 
any at home,” said Prudence, coaxingly. 





“Child, Iwas saving them for Parson Old- 
boy,”’ returned her aunt, severely. 

“0, I didn’t know that,” said Prudence, well 
aware that this was “a scttler;” for of all mor- 
tal men, she knew that the parson stood fore- 
most in her aunt’sestimation. She had met him 
once or twice on a former yisit, and, what with 
his white cravat, his elerical cont, and his pre- 
cise manners, she had thouzht him a pedant 
and a prig; but she would no more have suid so 
to her aunt, than she would have whispered 
aught against the Pope’s infullibility in the ear 
of a devout Catholic. 

What she did sayewas, “There are ever so 
many more left; and see, they art already turn- 
ing red.” 

“Yes, and the minute they are fit to eat, those 
doys’ll be here azain; and I hope they will, I do. 
O, I'll fix’em. They won’t come again to-night, 
though.” 

“How are you going to ‘fix ’em?’” asked 
Prudence. 

“Wait a few days and you'll see,”’ was the re- 
ply. 

And she did see; and so will you and I. 

With the help of old Abraham, who carried on 
the place, she contrived a slip-knot of rope, whioh 
was so arranged that any youngster who attempt- 
ed to leap the palings by the peach tree, must 
inevitubly be caught by it. Then she placed a 
bucket of water and adipper by the chamber 
window. 

“Now,” said she, grimly, ‘let ’em come.” 

But they did not come, although the peaches 
grew daily more mellow and tempting. 

“I gness they smell a rat,” said she. 

“Well, prevention is better than cure,” 
her niece. 

“In some cases,” replied Mistress Watkin 
“but in this one I should prefer the cure. Hark! 
I heard a noise. I believe my heart they’re 
there.’" * 

So saying, she laid down her work and crept 
stealthily up stairs to the chamber window with- 
out a light, her niece following to witness the 
denouement. 

It was evident that some one was struggling 
in the noose, but who it was could not be dis- 
cerned, although the new moon was blinking, 
and the stars were winking as hard as they 
could. 

Not a word spake Mistress Watkins, but seiz- 
ing her dipper, she began deluging her victim 
with cold water. 3 Pt 

“Ugh! Ugh!” accompanied by a spluttering 
sound, was the only response. 

“O, I'll teach you to steal my peaches, you 
rogue,” said Mistress Watkins, still splashing 
the water at her prisoner. ‘You think because 
I’m a Jone woman, you can do any thing, don’t 
you? Well, you'll know better, next time.” 

“Really, madam”—. 

“O yes, we’re very polite all at once, but real- 
ly, sir,” mimicking him, ‘I haven’t got half way 
to the bottom of my water pail yet.” 

“Really, Mistress Watkins”—— 

“You needn’t think to beg off yet awhile. 
You've got to tell your name and ask my par- 
don first. Though as to your name, no need of 
that. I know who you are well enough.” 

“You do!” 

“Yes, [know you for the worst young jacka- 
napes there is in town; and if I call for Holdfast 
Bean, what have you to say to that?” 

“I have to say that this is most extraordinary 
treatment, and that my name is Jonathan Old- 
boy, madam.” 

“What! Eh?” 

“O aunt, I really believe it is,’”’ cried Prudence, 
grasping that lady’s arm, as a tall figure ruse up 
beside the fence. 

“Parson Oldboy!” exclaimed Mistress Wat- 
kins, faintly, and fora moment I thiuk she would 
have been glad to put her head in the water pail 
and drown herself; but being a woman of nerve 
as well as sense, she quickly recovered her self- 
possession, and hastencd with all speed to re- 
lease her captive. 

Having cut the rope, which held him fast by 
the leg, she led him into the house, pouring out 
a flood of fragmentary and disjointed apologies 
on the way. “Mercy on me!” “O, dear sir!” 
“Did [ ever!” 

Thus far the scene had been wholly tragic to 
all parties, bat when the dignitied clergyman 
stood in the full light of the open fire and two 
wax candles, hatless, drenched and bespattered 
with mud, a smile began to dimple round the 
lovely mouth of Prudence. (Forgive her, she 
was only eighteen.) The parson saw it; an an- 
swering smile quivered on his lips, and then both 
he and Prudence burst into uncontrollable laugh- 
ter, while the elder lady looked on with amazc- 
ment. 

“Pradence, I’m ashamed of you,” said she. 
“I’ve the greatest mind to send you to bed.” 

“I know it’s rude,” said Prudence, trying in 
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vain to compose herself; “but I couldn’t help it, 
it’s so funny,” and glided off into another par- 
oxysm of laughter. 

“Don’t be severe upon her, Sister Watkins,” 
said the parson; ‘‘the young are prone to be 
mirthful, and I think, myself, the affair has its 
ludicrous side;” and the reverend gentleman 
ayain joined his voice with that of Prudence, 

“Well, well, it won’t do for you to sit in your 
wet clothes all the evening,” said Mistress Wat- 
kins, her own countenance beginning to relax, 
and leaving the room for a few minutes, she re- 
turned with a brocade dressing-gown and a pair 
of velvet slippers which had belonged to some 
bygone Watkins. Her guest being speedily in- 
vested therein, she drew the large stuffed chair to 
the fire, and bidding him be seated, again van- 
ished. When next she reappeared, she bore in 
her hands a salver loaded with various eatables, 
and, O tempora! O mores! a steaming punch- 
bowl in the centre! 

Bear in mind that all this occurred in a past 
generation. Had Parson Oldboy lived in these 
latter days, he would no more have partaken of 
the contents of that bowl, than you, or I, or 
Joun B. Gough; but the times and the customs 
being different, he took what was set before him 
and was thankful. 

Prudence, feeling quite at case with the man 
whom hitherto she had regarded at an awful 
distance, now ventured to ask the question which 
had long been trembling on her aunt’s tongue. 

“Please, sir, how did it happen that you were 
taking a stroll through our kitchen garden so 
late in the evening?” 

“O yes, 1 forget that Iam yet under suspi- 
cion,” said he, his eyes twinkling mirthfully; 
“but the truth is, I had been visiting Goody 
Shay, at the foot of the lane—poor woman, she 


is lying at death’s door, I fear—so I took the| 


nearest way to your dwelling; but another time 
Ithink I shall remember that ‘the longest way 
round’ may be ‘the shortest way home.’ ”” 

“Prudence, remind me to take some marma- 
lade to Goody Shay, to-morrow,” said that young 
lady’s aunt. 

On the following Sunday Parson Oldboy 
preached from the text, “And him that taketh 
away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy cont, 
also,’”’ dwelling forcibly upon the duty of loving 
enemies, and returning good for evil. 

“T suppose it’s sound doctrine,” observed Mis- 
tress Watkins to her niece, “and if I’d followed 
it, I shouldn’t have caught that blessed man in 
a slip-noose; but, after all, there’s a good deal 
of human nature in the old Jewish doctrine, ‘An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ ” 
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THE ENGLISH PARLOR MAID’S 
STORY. 
In Turxs Cuapters.—Cuar. I. 

It was a great day with me when Miss Wright, 
who had been my schoolmistress, and always 
had a regard for me, because I gave her lite 
trouble, zot me the situation of parlor maid at 
the Pines. 

It was a great day with my mother, too, though 
she found it hard to part with me, for I was her 
big girl, the eldest of seven children, and just 
turned fifteen. 

The Pines was the most genteel place in all 
our part of the county, Suffolk; not exactly a 
mansion, but a large, old-fashioned house, stand- 
ing in the midst of its garden-grounds, and shel- 
tered from th. east wind by a grove of tall pine 
trees, from which it took its name. 

The family who lived there were called the 
Denbies; they had bezn gentry for many a gen- 
eration, and had been wealthy in former times; 
but their grandfather was a spendthrift, and 
they would have been hard up but for the Pines, 
which belonged to their grandmother, and came 
to them in a curious way. 

There was a gentleman in the neighborhood 
called Mr. Morley; his futher had made money 
as a merchant in London, and had left it to him, 
He was fond of a country life, but all his time 
was passed in buying, selling, and losing on 
land. 3 

It so happened that old Mrs. Denby wanted I 
don’t know how much moncy for some family 
scheme, and to raise it, she sold the Pines to Mr. 
Morley for the term of her own life, after which 
the property was to come back to her eldest son. 
She went to live with her eldest son, and by-and- 
by money got scarce there, too. They got into 
all sorts of debt, and went abroad very sudden- 
ly. The old lady went with them, much against 
Mr. Morley’s wishes. They say he had bought 
the Pines on the prophecy of Mother Hicks, the 
wise woman of Hedingham, that old Mrs. Den- 
by would not die before her ninetieth year, and 
he wanted to make sure of it by keeping her in 
the country. 

But nothing would part her from her son and 
his family, and Mr. Morley got as little warning 
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as the rest of the neighbors when they left. 
had eause to be sorry for their going—I thin 
was to France—and he always blamed the cl. 
mate, for in less than two rs he got news 1: 
old Mrs. Denby's death, and also that the fami 
were coming home to live at the Pines, and 5. 
their debts. 

Home they came as quickly as they went, an 
got possession of the Pines in spite of all th:: 
Mr. Morley and three lawyers could do. 

All that had happened when I was quit: . 
child; but the whole country knew it, and ti 
old people used to talk of Morley’s foolish pur. 
chase about their firesides. However, the ]i; 
bies were very genteel and well-to-do, giv 
large parties three or four times a year, to gs 
the daughters off, it was thought. 

There were three daughters and one son. Mr. 
Denby had saved nothing, and the Pines wou; 
go to the boy, of course; but Mrs. Denby was 
managing woman, and would get her girls 1 
ried, everybody said, by hook or by crook; a: 
it was known that young Mr. Morley, notwi:!. 
standing his father’s great wrath against t- 
family, was in the habit of dropping in at tL. 
Pines ef late. 

People could not say which of the dangh 
he was paying attentions to, and it made tix: 
hair stand on end to think of what the old ger- | 
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deman wo&ld do when he came to find it out. 

But to come back to my own story. [had gi 
\ the week to make myself ready, and was to ¢ 
to the Pines and begin my service on Monit. 
when, coming home from church on Suni 
evening, who should I meet but old Sarah Jone 
a neizhbor of ours, who went out chari 
was the greatest gossip in the country. I 
young, and rather uplifted, I told her all aber 
my going to the Pines. 

“Indeed!” said she, with a very discourazin 
jlook. ‘“‘Aint you frightened to go ther, my 
| dear?” t 

“Why should I be frightened?” said I. 

“Well, hon account of what they says is to 
seen about the house. In course it’s not 1 
but I has been told that old Mrs. Dent: 
grandmother, as sold the place to Mr. 3 
and died in France, walks about there ev 
night. Martha Jenking left her sitervati 
housemaid, to my sartin knowledge, from 
she gotin the store-room, though the I 
said it was hon account of a young man. Iie 
somever, my dear, I hope you’ll never sce nr? 
ink worse than yourself; and I wishes y.04 
good-evenin’.”” And off Sarah went. 

When I got home, and told my mother ¥: 
the old woman said, she called her a good mi: 
names, and an old fool was the best of then,iz 
frightening her girl, and slandering a gent 
family, because she cogld not get work at 
Pines, and wanted the parlor maid’s plaice it 
her daughter Betsy. “But, Jane,’ sail cr 
mother to me, “if you see or hear any thin: 
don’t like, don’t stay, my girl, no matter wid 
Miss Wright says; you'll be welcome home, 24 
we'll try to find another place for you.” 

I promised to do so, but made up my mid 2! 
stay if I could. There were mouths enous 2 
home, and little for them. The Pines was sr 
spectable place; and Mrs. Wright had tang 
me out of her useful knowledye books that thu§ 
never was such a thing as a chost. { 

That was my thousht when I went on wea 
day morning, and began parlor maid’s work 1 
my first situation. There was a good deal % 
learn and a good deal to do; the large, old-fa 
ioned house was kept as clean as a new Jy 
though of the wholo family there was not es 
that scemed to be of any use in this world, 
cept the mother. 

She was’a tall, handsome lady, with 
hair, and a fine, upright carriage; but citler® 
wonderful managing, or the trials and dix 
pointments she had met with, had given he 
look half sour and half scornful, as if she» 
not pleased with the world in general, and =! 
spised everybody about her. 

It always appeared to me the person | 
spised most was Mr. Denby. He was 
handsome, too, but had a fuir complexion, 
sandy hair, and a slow, simple, hesitating ** 
as if he had neither judgment nor will of 4 
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own. 

‘The daughters, Miss Maria, Miss Ellen + 
Miss Charlotte, and the one son, Mr. Ge". 
took after their father. They had the samc -+ 
dy hair and the same fair complexion, but t 
plainer young ladies were not to be seca? 
day’s travel; and if Mr. George had the + 
complement of common-sense, he did not | 
like it. 

However, nobody could have a higher of: 
of themselves than the Misses Denby and 
brother. Iam not sure that every one of 4 
three didn’t believe she was a beauty; and 
George had such a notion of his own alili: 
that half of his time was spent in the libra’. 
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he said, composing history, and the other half 
in setting people right. 

They had manifestly enough to do with their 
income, and aspired to more fashion and fincry 
than they could weli keep, but it was done by 
close carving. Every thing about the house that 
did not come before their gentecl company was 
on the saving system; and I soon found out that 
if Mrs. Denby was director up stairs, Esther the 
cook was manager below. She was a gray- 
haired, hard-featured woman, with a remarka- 
le habit of grumbling and showing the worst 
side of things, but just and honest to a hair. 

Except myself, the Denbies had no servants 
but her and her family. Her daughter was 
housemaid; her son was man-of-all-work, called 
rlener, conchman and butler, by turns; her 
ndson was errand boy; and her sister came 
jn for laundry work. 

Esther had a good deal of her own way, and 
told her mind pretty plainly to all the Denbies. 
[often wondered to myself that the mistress, of 
whom all the rest stood in such awe, took with 
her so well, but she did; and there seemed to be 
an understanding between them that the one 
was not to interfere with the other. 

Esther took me in hand from my first coming, 
taught me my duties, and was civil to me on the 
whole, for Idid my best to please her, seeing 
that she was second mistress in the house, and 
kept her son, her daughter, her grandson and 
her sister as much in order as Mrs. Denby kept 
the five up stairs. 

Esther had a great pride in the family she 
served; her father and mother had lived with 
the old generation of Denbies before their estate 
was run through. She had been with the pres- 
ent people all her life. I suppose it was natural 
for her to hold the Denbies high. Their gran- 
deur was the one subject she did not grumbie at 
or see faults in; and as I was the only stranger 
in the house, she was forever letting me know 
what great people they were, and what luck I 
had in getting into their service. z 

[took it all in, of course, that being my best 
policy; but the simplest parlor maid would have 
noticed that for all their conceit of themselves, 
and their vieing with the county gentry, the 
Denbies were a dull, solitary family. 

I never heard a laugh among them while they 
sat together at the table or the fireside. They 
didn’t exactly quarrel, but their time was spent 
in small, fretful jangles about every trifle; and 
they had all got a nervous, frightened way of 
starting and getting disturbed at every passing 
sound or shadow. 

From long living with them, Esther and her 
family got the same habits. In short, it was a 
dreary house above and below; and in spite of 
myself and all the sensible teaching I had got 
from Miss Wright, old Sarah Jones’ talk would 
come back to my memory as the days grew 
shorter and the nights lengthened, for I had 
gone to the Pines in the harvest time. 

One thing greatly helped to make the place 
cheerless—there were almost no comers or call- 
ers. Rich pr poor, there was always such a cer- 
emony and fuss about letting them in. The coun- 
ty families seldom came, except to the grand 
parties. The Denbies had no relations that they 
were not on bad terms with. No followers were 
allowed or wanted in the kitchen; and no friends 
came to the parlor but the gentleman that came 
unknown to his father, young Mr. Morley. 

It was a wonder his comings were not found 
out at home, for Morley Lodge was not a mile 
from the Pines, and the old gentleman was al- 
ways about, looking after his farms and his ten- 
ants. But there he was every second evening at 
least. Just as the night began to fall, we would 
hear his ring at the gate. All the house knew it. 
He was always welcome with the old folks. I 
never heard Mr. George setting him right. And 
the fluster the young ladies got into at his arriv- 
al was something uncommon. What they saw 
inhim to be taken on with, I could never make 
uot, except that he was heir of Morley Lodge 
and lands, his father being a widower. and hay- 
ing no other child. 

He was a small, sharp-looking man, that 
might have been any age, though they said he 
Was under twenty-five, with no color about him 
but a sort of turnip white, a broken nose, and a 
Pair of eyes like needles. 

Any girl will take notes of a courting business, 
and as young Mr. Morley could be coring on 
nothing else, it was but natural for mo to take 
Notes of him and his doings. Nobody has bet- 
teropportunities for the like than a parlor maid; 
but, watch as I would, it was beyond my powers 
tomake out which of the young ladies he was 
after, Esther was clear that it was Miss Maria. 
Certainly he did stand behind her at the piano— 
Miss Maria was the singing and playing onc of 

the family—turned the leaves of the music book 


for her, and looked up all the while as if he heard 
an angel, 











But I saw him the next minute bending over 
Miss Ellen’s drawings at tho other side of the 
room, and whispering something that put her all 
in asimper; and after that he would be admir- 
ing Miss Charlotte’s embroidery, and squeczing 
her hand under the work-table. 

It puzzled me, and it made all the sisters jeal- 
ous of each other, though each was half sure of 
young Morley, and noticed that he kept his 
tricks well out of the old people’s sight, and al- 
ways talked sensibly and neighbor-like to them 
and Mr. George. 

From that talk I learned that he had come 
back from his travels at the beginning of the 
year, a little before the country gossips began to 
wonder at his going to the Pines; that he had 
been at the same places where the Denbies lived 
when they were abroad, and had seen their 
grandmother’s grave in a French burying- 
ground. 

He used to speak of that with a great show of 
feeling; I couldn’t help thinking it was because 
his father lost the Pines by her death, that Mr. 
Morley took to the subject often; but somehow, 
though the Denbies all tried to look as though 
they liked to be sympathized with for the loss of 
the old lady, it was plain to me that they would 
rather have heard him on any thing else. 

I don’t know if the young gentleman observed 
me watching him, but I had cause to blame my- 
self for it, as he soon began to watch me. 

At first it was taking notes in his turn, though 
one might wonder what he could find curious 
about a parlor maid; but by-and-by I got nods, 
and winks, and admiring looks, always given be- 
hind backs, and I never saw the man that could 
screen himself better from eyes he did not wish 
to be seen by, and that was manifestly the Den- 
bies and all their servants. My mother had 
brought me up wisely; Miss Wright had taught 
me well; and I had sense enough to know that 
a gentleman’s notice seldom brings good to a 
poor girl. 

But all that might not have served me if I had 
not from the beginning taken a sort of dislike, 
or bad opinion, of young Mr. Morley. AsI have 
said, he was no beauty; his eyes were cunning 
as well as sharp, and his crafty way of courting 
the three sisters warned me, young as I was, to 
have nothing to do with him. 

So his nods, and winks, and looks were taken 
no notice of, though I couldn’t help seeing them, 
and no doubt he knew I did, for one evening 
when I happened to open the gate for him, and 
nobody was looking out, it being almost dark, 
he caught hold of my hand with, “Jane, I have 
something very particular to say to you; will 
you meet me to-morrow evening in the Orchard 


Lane?” 
(To be continued.) 





eo 
For the Companion. 
A RIDE ON A RIDGEPOLE. 


We were visiting in November, 1858, at the 
fine old homestead of Capt. Bartlette, which 
stood on a high bluff, commanding a fine view 
of the sea. 

We stayed longer than we meant to, for a wild 
storm set in which forbade us taking a bugey 
ride of seven miles to the stage road. We had 
now what the captain had promised us, a view 
of the sea. But such a view! It seemed as if a 
thousand fairies had met on sea and shore, and 
were warring in terrible wrath with each other. 
The wild howls of defeat and despair seemed to 
rise from all points of the compass at one mo- 
ment; and the waves rolled up in gigantic pro- 
portions and dashed against the rugged shore as 
if to tear it in pieces. 

We had spent all the day looking on the sea 
and listening to the wind. At nightfall we gath- 
ered around the great fire of logs before which 
the shining andirons and fender gleamed like 
sunlight, reflecting in their great round balls 
the wax candles that burned on the table. 

After “Dolly” had brouglts basket of apples 
anda dish of cracked nuts “to be ready when 
wanted,” the captain brushed the hearth with a 
long-handled brush, and then seating himself in 
his leather-covered chair, exclaimed,— 

“Who'll tell a story that can beat this storm?” 

As no one volunteered, the captain went into 
the kitchen and broke two or thrce straws from 
Dolly’s broom. These he broke again into pieces 
of various length, saying, “Draw, now, and 
whoever gets the shortest is in for a wild story 
that will match the night!” 

Before drawing, some one suggested that a 
cheerful one would be more agreeable on such a 
wild night; but no, the captain said he liked 
things to match—‘‘love storics in sunshine and 
moonshine, but rough stories on a night like 
this. I like to see people’s hair stand up, wheth- 
er it’s in the chimney corner or at the must- 
head.” »s 

To the delight of all present, the shortest 








straw remained in the hand of the merry old cap- 
tain, when all the others had been drawn. He 
gave out a jovial sea-laugh, and then composed 
himself in the great leather-covered with his am- 
ple fect stuck up triumphantly on the shining 
brass fender. Then he said,— 

“When I was a boy, this house didn’t look 
much as it docs now. There were no blinds and 
no piazza; and the house was painted red, while 
barn and shed had never been painted at all. 
My father despised Iand quarters, and didn’t 
think them worth looking after. So while he 
was sure to keep the schooner Polly Bartlette in 
fine order from stem to stern, the farm and 
farm-housc his father had left him here, were left 
for the sun and the storms to look after. 

“When he dicd at sea, we, who had always lived 
in plenty, were left with barely enough wind to 
fill our sails, and my mother, who was a grand 
and a brave woman, resolved to work this rocky 
farm, which he never would do while he lived. 

-“Dolly’s mother lived with us then, a girl. 
She’d been engaged to Jack Corwin, my father’s 
cook, for years and years; and was making bed- 
quilts at the time my reason first began to dawn! 
She had a pile of them, and no prospect of their 
ever keeping any body warm but herself, for 
Jack slept in a hammock ninetcen-twentieths 
of his time. 

“She was married at last, saying that after 
thirteen years’ acquaintance, she might venture 
to trust Jack, 

“Dea. Joc Cummins now volunteered to finda 
armer for my mother when he took his semi- 
yearly trip to Boston—eighty or ninety miles— 
for goods. And when he came back he rejoiced 
us boys—who felt the loncliness of death, though 
our father died a thousand miles away—by 
bringing in a tall, stout young fellow with a very 
merry face, who had agreed to take all the care 
of farm and chores off mother and the old Dolly. 

“His pockets were full of peanuts, and raisins, 
and candy, commodities rarer in country stores 
then than they are now. He had threechains to 
his watch, and as many as half-a-dozen pocket 
knives, most of which had several blades. 

“Twas about seven years old then, and Sam 
was five, and two happier fellows you never saw 
than we were that night. Wecould hardly sleep 
for joy, and had begged mother to Iet us sleep 
with our new hero. But she kept us close to 
her, as she always had done. I went to sleep in 
the trundle-bed, to dream that Thad found a ship 
wrecked on the bar, loaded with watch-chains, 
jack-knives and confectionery, 

“The next morning we were up at break of day, 
and in Nathan’s room before he was dressed, 
hoping to get a peep into his trunk, which we 
had—in imagination—invested with a stock of 
boy-treasures. 

“But his trunks hadn’t come yet, he said, but 
when they did, he’d make us rich! He had Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and Jack the Giant Killer, and 
more story books than ever we'd heard of! 
Then he had gold watches, and chains, and little 
waterwheels, and pistols—well there was no end 
to what he had in those five trunks! 

“Young as I was,” continued the enptain, “I 
thought it strange that such a rich man should 
come there to work, and I told him so. 

Well,’ said he, ‘that’s the joke of it, boys. 
T’ve run off! ‘I wanted to work out of doors, 
and the folks were bound to keep ine in the house, 
so as to saye my fine clothes and keep my hands 
white. But you mustn’t tell this to your moth- 
er, or she’ll tell it, and then they’ll come for me 
and you'll never get your books nor your 
watches.” 

“I remember hoping in my heart that he 
wasn’t a thief; butI banished the suspicion and 
bound Sam over to secrecy. 

“Nathan and we spent the morning wandering 
over the fields and pastures, ‘looking at mat- 
ters,” he said. When we went into dinner moth- 
er said,— 

“Well, Nathan, Dolly and I will leave you 
and the boys to keep house this afternoon, as 
we're goin up to the village to sign some papers 
at the squire’s office. I wish you’d put on the 
kettle at four o’clock, and we'll be at home in 
time to get tea. As you won’t begin work to- 
day, you will amuse them; and they must mind 
every word you say to them.” 

“We promised obedience, and could scarcely 
wait for them to be gone before we took posses- 
sion of the house. 

“As soon as they were out of sight, I escorted 
Nathan up stairs and initiated him into all the 
mysteries of my mother’s dressing-room. I 
opened her bandhoxes, and trunks, and drawers, 
exhibiting her clothes, her ear-rings, and my fa- 
ther’s gold watch and ring, which the mate had 
brought home from Caleutta. There was noth- 
ing too sacred, nothing too ridiculous to show 
te hero; so we exhibited our absent grand- 
mother’s false curls and told him she had her 
false teeth with her! 















“Then Nathan told us that his father’s horscs, 
jus¢ out of Springfield, all wore falso curls and 
had false teeth. 

“T said, ‘I aint such a fool as you think I am. 
I don’t believe that.’ 

“Then he laughed so loud and s0 long that I 
got tired, and wished he wouldn’t laugh any 
more. 

“All at once, two men who had business with 
our mother, drove up to the door in a buggy. 
He started up and said,— 

“‘Let’s go up garret. Those men are robbers, 
come to murder us!’ 

“Tat once forgot that they were fricnds, and 
began to shake with fear of having my head 
and Sam’s cut off with mother’s new carving- 
knife. 

‘Nathan caught Sam in his arms and we rushed 
up to the garret and into a little room where 
grandmother’s old wheel and other trash were 
kept. Here was a Jadder leading to the roof, and 
up that he drove us in front of him. 

“He put Sam ont astride the ridgepole and me 
after him. Then he sprang up himself like a 
cat and ran along the sharp edge as if he was on 
the public highway. 

“Pll walk,’ said he, ‘and you both ride, for 
your lives, and so we'll get away from them!’ 

“Young as I was, I knew then what ailed our 
new farmer, and I was wise enough to do what 
he told me and to make poor Sam do the samc. 
So we held on to the ridgepole with trembling 
fingers and hitched along on the loose, curled 
shingles, several times across the length of the 
roof, he occasionally springing over our heads 
in his own imaginary flight from robbers. 

“All this time we heard the men pounding, 
first at the front and then at the back door, with 
the butt end of their whips. At length, they 
went away, and then he became calm and sat 
down beside us, saying, 

“Now we can rest awhile. But the minute 
we sce any body coming over the hill we must 
start.again.’ 

“Poor little Sam looked very pale, and now he 
began to ery for mother. Then Nathan grew 
angry and shouted out,— ' 

“‘Here, you young hyena, if you bellow out 
that way to draw the robbers back, I’ll push you 
off the house and break your neck!’ *. 

“There we sat, trembling, for a long hour 
more, while Nathan sang, and whistled, and 
laughed. He mounted the chimney and shout- 
ed down the sooty opening, ‘Come up here, 
spirits of evil! I’m ready for you! I've got 
seven knives with four blades apiece, rendy to 
stab the whole crew of you! 

«cuHfey diddle, diddle, 

The cat's in the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon,” 
and so can I when the moon rises! Ha, ha, ha! 
I played a Yankce trick on the robbers!’ 

“When our mother, on her way to the law- 
yer’s office, passed the tavern, n young hostler 
came out of the stable and said to her,— 

“Mra, Bartlette, isn’t that fellow rather out 
of his head, that the deacon took to your house 
last night?” 

“ ‘He’s uncommonly boyish for a man,” said 
my mother. 

“‘T should think he was,’ replied the hostler. 
‘He told us here last night that the deacon had 
been to the Russian dominions after him, be- 
cause he had been there learning to raise crops 
on beds of stone and ice. He said he worked his 
farm with camels, and the deacon told him that 
you would buy a span ora yoke of them here 
for him.’ 

“You may guess our mother signed her name 
quick at the squire’s office. Then she got a car- 
riaze, and two gentlemen from the village came 
down with her to coax the new farmer back to 
the tavern with them. The hostler drove, and 
you may judge of their feelings when they 
reached the top of the hill and saw us on the 
ridgepole! 

“T expected then to be thrown to the ground; 
but the moment Nathan saw my mother, he 
cried ont,— 

“Now we're safe! Hollo! she’s brought com- 
pany home to ten with her.’ 

“My mother fainted dead away when she got 
into the house; and old Dolly came up garret 
and shouted, 

“Come down, now; we’ve got beefsteak for 
ten.’ 

“Nathan obeyed the call, forgetting us; and 
then the gentlemen reached us and drew us into 
the scuttle, for we were by this time more dead 
than alive with fright. 

“Nathan was taken to the deacon’s, who of- 
fered to keep him—as a penalty for his own care- 
lessness in bringing down a perfect stranger— 
till he could find out his friends. That ho did 
soon, in an advertisement for a young man of 
twenty-three, who had escaped from the insane 
hospital! 
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Tve had many a ride since then on the an- 
gry waves,” continued the captain, “but I’ve 


never had, on sea or land, such a ride as poor: 


Sam and I had on the ridgepole of this house. 

Come, friends, let’s try Dolly’s nuts and applcs, 

and thank Heaven we've got our reason.” 
0 - 


TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 
From a Correspondent, 

In my last letter, I believe I left my readers at 
the “Imperial” Inn, where we were trying to 
keep our heads warm under pillows and blank- 
ets! 

The next morning, bright and early, we break- 
fasted, and then prepared to start for the city of 
Ku Cheng. Our covlics had indulged freely in 
opium, and when we were in our chairs, they de- 
tained us by gettiny into a row with the land- 
lord, and cume near having a fight. 

AChinese row is something to hear! From 
the noise made, one would think little short of 
murder .would be committed. In this case it 
proved mainly a tongne fight, aud the bearers 
finally got safely off without any broken heads. 

The scenery was varied, and before 4oon we 
prssed a majestic cataract, called by the natives, 
Dragon Pit. It was impressive beyond descrip- 
tion, notwithstanding its unpromising name. 

About noon the gentlemen of the party began 
to look for a suitable place to “tiffin” in. We 
came to a beautiful clump of trees on the bank 
of a stream, and were soon seated upon the 
ground under them, discussing bread and butter, 
salt beef and pickles, mince pies and oranges, 

We were now not many miles from Ku Cheng, 
and as we approached the city, we met more or 
less nagives, to whom we were wonders indeed! 

Just before we reached the city wo stopped at 
a pavilion and arranged the order of our proces- 
sion. 

The People Surprised. 

Mr. B—— was to lead the way, Mr. L— to 
bring up the rear, the ladies and the children 
filling up between. Wo were careful to observe 
order, and to avoid every occasion of confusion 
or offence. I gettled myself back amoug the 
bedquilts of my chair, prepared to observe the 
effect of our appearance upon the people. 

Ku Cheng is a walled city, and as we entered 
at one of the gates, the news began to spread 
that foreign ladies were coming. Yet we came 
upon.most of the people unexpectedly, and the 
effect upon them was irresistibly comical. 1 
laughed in spite of my desire to be grave. 

They were generally engaged at their avoca- 
tions in front of their shops, as usual. 
noise of our approach, with the gathering crowd 
following, attracted their attention. Lifting 
their eyes, there they became fixed in whatever 
position they happened to be in,—hands half 
raised, mouths open, one foot lifted, just like 
persons suddenly petrified. It was only for a 
moment, however. They soon recovered them- 
selves, and either contributed to the crowd of 
our followers, or called to their wives and chil- 
dren to come and look. 

We reached the Mission Chapel in safety, with 
the crowd at our heels. Hurrying ont of our 
chairs, we slipped through the door into the 
chapel as quickly as possible, thegentlemen ruc- 
cessfully keeping the crowd back, until the door 
was closed and barred. This was done so snd- 
denly and violently that one unlucky urchin had 
his foot badly pinched in the process. 

Somo-of the natives remained at the gate, in- 
sisting upon secing us, until dark, when they 
went away unsatisfied. 











What Occurred on Sunday. 

The native stant, Sing Mi, who spent some 
time in New York, obtaining an education, with 
his wife, a Canton woman, welcomed us hearti- 
ly, and soon made us feel at home. They had 
expected us and had arranged every thing with 
reference to our comfort. 

The next day was Sunday, and rising early, we 
found our heathen neighbors killing pigs in autic- 
ipation of the terng-chaik, the great winter feast, 
which was to take place the next day. It is one 
of the great festivals in this part of China, and 
is observed with feasting and offerings to idols. 

At the usnal hour for worship we attended 
services in the litde mission chapel. They were 
similar to those at home on the Sabbath, only 
the con ation was al wed. to conform to. 
the Chinese ideas of propricty. 

The women did not sit with the men, That 
is thought very improper. They have a little 
place screened from the andience room, where 
they ure seated by themselves. This little en- 
closed space entered from the rooms in the 
back of tl pel. 

The foreign ladies conformed to custom and 
sat in the enclosure, thouzh we were careful to 
have the intervening doors opened 50 that we 
could see and hear all that was going on. 

The chapel was not opened to the public, as 
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usual, as we feared the rush of the people to see 
the foreign females; and knew it would be diff- 
cult to control them. 

Chinese Curiosity. 

On Monday we rose at daylight, hoping to get 
out of the city and on our way home before the 
people in the great city were astir. As the whole 
city probably knew we were there, we anticipat- 
ed more trouble in leaving than we had when we 


entered it, for then we took the peoplo by sur- | 


prise. 

We therefore arranged with our coolies to be 
ready to start at daylight, and took our break- ; 
fast as soon as we could sce, put on hats and} 
bonnets, and waited anxiously for our coolics. 

Hour after hour passed. The chairs at the 
door notified passers that the foreign women | 
were to take a ride, and the crowd began to col- 
lect, growing larger and more boisterous every 
moment. 

Messenger after messenger was sent for our 
coolies, but in yain. They were smoking their 
opium, and would not move until they were sat- 
isfied with their drug. 

At length, at ten o’clock, they made their ap- 
pearance, strong in their drug furnished by Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. We bade our kind 
friends good-by, and, reluctantly enough, faced 
the great crowd in the street. 

It was not easy to make our way to our chairs. 
We, however, got safely into them, but it was 
some time before our hearers could make room 
in the crowd of staring Chinese to lift the chairs 
to their suoulders. We started. The crowd 
rushed after us. The half-xrown boys, the most 
obtrusive element in every mob, hooted and 
yelled after us, apparently in very good humor. 
I could not help advising one ragged, dirty 
specimen, to stop his noise and go home and 
wash his face! 

I think our open chairs saved us from violence; 
certainly the people would have torn covered 
chairs to pieces, but that they would have seen 
us. They followed to the city gates and some 
distance outside, wher Mr. B—— turned and 





thanked them for their great politeness in ac- | 


companying us so far, telling them we would 
not trouble them farther. This they received 
with great good humor, knowing very well we 
did not desire their company, and very soon the | 
last one was left standing and staring at us. 

Very thankful were we when safely out of the 
city. Mr. B—— drew a long breath of relief, 
and told me he had scarcely slept for the last 
two nights, imagining all sorts of terrible treat- 
ment for us at the hands of wicked men. 

Home at Last. 

About noon we approached the cataract and 
again paid our respects to it, but at night we did 
not stop at the “Iuperial,’’ but went on to the 
next village and stopped at the only inn. This 
was filthy beyond my powers of description. I 
am sure cabbages would have flourished well on 
the floor of ourroom. The landlady was amazed 


' at our hint to sweep. There was no help for us. 


We must remain and endure the filth, for it was 
nearly dark and we were all tired. By one 
o’clock the next day we reached the river, dis- 
missed our coolies and took rapid boats for Chiu 
Ken. 

This was 0 pleasant change. Tho beauty of 
the river and its banks, the smooth motion of 
the boats, compared with that of the chairs, the 
excitement of going over the rapids, and efforts 
of the boatmen to keep our little bark off the 
rocks, all weredelizhtful. These boats were open 
and shallow, and made especially for rapid nav- 
igation. They are used for conveying rice in 
large bays from Lu pang to Ohin Ken. We had 
such bags for seats, sitting back to back for sup- 
port. After making one ether change to a lar- 
yer boat, we reached our home at Foo Chow in 
health and good spirits, not many hours after- 
ward. 

Foe Chow, 1870. 

rr 


LIGHTNING. 

In these days there is a great reluctance among 
some people to use the rod, not only on naughty 
children, but also to tech the lightning to be- 
have itself. But two sentences are equally true. 
Spare the rod and spoil your child, and spare the 
rod and spoil your house. 

Itis a well-ascertained fact that before rods came 
into use, the lightning was very badly conduct- 
ed. A church in Carinthia was struck on an 
average four or five times @ year. At last, ina 
tremendous thunder storm, the lighting fell on 
it several times in one day, so that it had te be 
taken down and rebuilt. It was then provided 
with a rod, and the lightning was, so to’ speak, 
dead beat. It made one more attempt, but it 
was only a flashy affair, and no harm was done. 

The lightning seems to be especially jealous 
of its rivals, the lirht-honses, but fears a rod. 
A light-house in France was, however, severely 








injured in spite of its conductor. It was found 
that the rod ended in a tank, which being lined 
with cement, which is a non-conductor, prevent- 
ed the electricity from digging its own grave 
in the earth, as it onght to do, after its brief 
though brilliant carcer. This shows that there 
| are good grounds for the lightning-rod always 
ending in the ground. 

The lightning-rod is a sceptre, which does not 
wield a very extensive sway. Its dominion reach- 
es only to twice the distance of its height above 
abuilding. If the top is twenty feet above the 
chimney, it protects a space of forty feet in every 
direction. Hence alarze building, like a long 
train of cars, should have several conductors, 
sharp, also, and not too rusty. 

We give our readers this advice. When a 
heavy storm is lightning kcep within doors. Be 
careful not to cross an open space except on all 
fours. Stand aloof from walls and trees. Lying 
down is the best position. A dry ditch has not 
a pleasant sound, but no safer place has yet been 
found. 








———-—__—_. 
THE DWARF OF KING CHARLES I. 


This celebrated dwarf, whose name wes Jef- 
fery Hudson, was born at Oakham, in Rutland- 
shire, in 1619, and about the age of seven or 
eight years, being then but cighteen inches high, 
was retained in the service of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who resided at Burleizh-on-the-hill. 














Boon after the marriage of Charles ., the King 
and Queen being entertained at Burleigh, little 
Jeffery was scrved up at table in cold pie, which, 
when cut open, presented to the astonished 
royal visitors the diminutive Jeffery armed cap- 
This pie was purposely constructed to 
hold the little fellow, who, when the duch 
made an incision in his castle of paste, shifted 
his situation until sufficient room was made for 
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| his appearance. 


The Queen expressing herself greatly pleased 
with his person and manners, the duchess pre- 
sented him to her majesty, who afterward kept 
him as her dwarf. From the age of seven years 
till thirty, he never grew taller; but after thirty 
he shot up to three feet nine inches, and there 
remained. 

Jeffery became a considerable part of the en- 
tertainment of the court; and Sir William Day- 
enant wrote 2 poem, called “Jeffreidos,” on a 
battle between him and a turkey-cock, which 
took place at Dunkirk, where a woman rescued 
him from the fury of his antagonist. In 1683 
was published a very small and curious book, 
called “The New Year's Gift,” presented at conrt 
| from the Lady Parvula to the Lord Minimus, 
(commonly called Little Jeffery,) her majesty's 
servant, &c., written by Microphius, with a por- 
trnit of Jeffery prefixed. 

Before this period, our hero was employed in 
anezotiation of importance, This was, to pro- 
cure from France an attendant for the Queen ; 
but on his return with the lady who was to fill 
the position, with many rich presents to the 
Queen from her mother, Mary de Medicis, he was 
taken by the Dunkirkers: and besides what he 
was bringin for the Queen, he lost a large 
amount of valuables, that he had received in 
France, on his own account, from the Queen’s 
mother and Indies of that court. 

Jeffery lost little of his consequence with the 
Queen on this misfortune, but was often teased 
by the courtiers and domestics with the story of 
the turkey-cock, and trifles of a similar descrip- 
tion. His tempcr was not the mildest, and at 
last, being greatly provoked by Mr. Crofts, a 
young gentleman of family, a challenge ensued. 
Mr. Crofts coming to the rendezvous armed only 
with a squirt, the little creature was so enraged, 
that a real duel followed. The appointment wa 
on horseback, with pistols, to put the antagon 
more on a level. Jeffery, at the first fire, shot 
his antagonist dead. This happened in Frauce, 
whither he attended his mistress in the troubles. 

He was afterward taken prisoner by a Turkish 
| rover, and sold for a stave in Barbary; but he 
did not remain long in captivity, for at the be- 
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einning of the civil war he was made captain in 
the royal army; and in 1644, attended the Queen 
again into France, where he remained till the 
restoration. 

At last, upon suspicion of his being privy to 
the popish plot, he was taken up in 1664, and 
confined in the Gate-house, Westminster, where 
he ended his life, at the age of sixty-three. 


NAPOLEON IN ENGLAND AGAIN. 

The gentleman who used to be called Napole- 
on IIL, Emperor of the French, and so forth, is 
now a resident of England, a country in which 
some years of his ante-impcrial life were passed. 
He has chanzed his business, and that change 
necessarily involved a change of residence. 

He left Paris in the latter part of last July, 
meaning to he in Berlin some time in the follow- 
ing Aucust,—but he arrived in London on the 
20th of March, not having visited Berlin on his 
way to the English capital. 

He made a great mistake in his calculations, 
beiug beaten by the Germans, whereas he had 
intended to beat them. He caught a Tartar,— 
that is, the Tartar caught him, and kept him. 

Captured at Sedan, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1870, he was sent by the Germans to 
rusticate at the palace of Wilhcelmshohe, near 
Cassel. That palace is one of the finest in the 
world, having been built without regard to ex- 
pense, by the Elector of Tesse-Cassel, who paid 
for its construction largely out of the moneys he 
received from the English government for hay- 
ing furnished it with many thousands of Hes- 
sian troops, to help fight its battles in the war 
of the American Revolution. He received a 
bounty for every Hessian killed, so it was for 
his interest to have as many of his subjects shot 
by Americans as possible. 

Napoleon remained in the Hessian palace al- 
most seven months. He was liberated on the 
19th of March, some time after there had been 
peace made between France and Germany. His 
position was a strange one after that peace had 
been made,—for Germany did not want him, and 
France would not have him. 

So he determined to go to England, where his 
wife and child had been for six months or more. 
Uc left Cassel on the 19th of March, and at noon 
on the 20th he arrived at Dover. He was re 
ceived well in England, the people shoutinz 
when they saw him,—but they would hare shout 
ed all the same had they seen the Emperor of 
Germany instead of secing the ex-Emperor of 
the French. Hercached London on the 20th, and 
while there he predicted his early restoration to 
the French throne. To translate a saying of the 
French, “Who lives shall see.”” 

He had not been in England since 1854, when 
he visited the British sovereign, he being at that 
time Emperor of the French, and France and 
England being then in alliance, and waging war 
against Russia. Times have changed since that 
year, and men have changed with them,—at 
least they have had changes in their positions, 
which is much the same thing. 

England, for the last seventy or cighty years, 
has been the place of refnge for exiled sover- 
cigns. Among those who have lived there may 
be named Louis XVIIL, Charles X. and Louis 
Philippe, from France; and now Napoleon LI. 
is added to the number; the last of the Vasa 
Kings of Sweden; Don Carlos, who claimed to be 
King of the Spains; the Prince of Orange, who 
afterward became King of the Netherlands,— 
and others. She would not allow Napoleon I. 
to land ow her shore, the only refusal of the 
kind, we believe, she has given in this centary. 

In receiving so many exiled French sovercigns 
England is only paying a debt, as France used 
to receive and support her royal exiles,—partic- 
ulirly James I., who was most munificendy en- 
tertained for years by Louis XLV. 
or 

CURIOUS DERIVATIONS. 

Hocsueap.—Doubtless many have puzzled 
their brains why a large cask should be called a 
hogs-head, to which it has no resemblance. In 
the East skins are used for holding water and 
wine, the largest being the skins of oxen. There 
is, then, no doubt that the word hogshead is a 
corruption of ox-hide. 

Desisonn.—Another vessel for containing 
fluid, which many persons have supposed to 
mean half a John, whatever that might be. In 
France the same large bottle is called a Dame 
Jeanne, or Lady Jane. Thoname was, however, 
derived from the place Damajhan, in Persia, 
where there were formerly large glass works, 
and where these bottles were first made, 

Puyrca.—A word which is naturally connected 
with the previous one. It denotes a beverage 
compounded of five ingredients, punch or pauch 
being the Hindec word for fire. A part of Indin 
is now called Punjaub, or five Waters, being 
watered by five-rivers 
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TeE-TOTAL.—This word seems very puzzling 
until we know that the first advocate of total 
abstinence, at Manchester, in England, was a 
stammerer. He urged his hearers to practice 
tee-tee-tee-total abstinence, and hence those who 
followed his advice were styled tec-totallers, 

Fucns1a.—The beautiful plant of this Dame 
was so called after one Leonard Fuchs, a Ger- 
man, who published Commentaries on the His- 
tory of Plants, as long azo as A. D. 1542. 

Gyrsres.—These wandering People are so 
designated because fliey were supposed to have 
come from Egypt. In France they are called 
Bohemians, being believed to have originated in 
Bohemia. But their language proves them to 
have originally come from India. 

ig 
THE SPRING GARDEN. 

April days have come, and in the country gar- 
dens begin to be thought of. What to plant, 
how to plant, and when shall wo begin, are the 
questions asked. The first thing to noid is— 
haste. Do not be in too great a hurry. Do not 
put your seeds into the ground too early. More 
seeds are lost by early than by late planting. 

Many a girl has blamed the seedman for send- 
ing her poor seeds, when the reason the secds 
did not germinate, lay more in her haste than in 
his carelessness. Now how shall we knoy when 
the time has really come to plant our flowers? 
How can we know when the ground is ready? 

If the thousands of readers of the Companion 
alllived in one town in New England, and all 
planted and tended onc great garden, we might 
refer them to the almanac for the exact date for 
spring planting. As they de not, but live scat- 
tered from Maine to Florida, we must give them 
some other way by which they may know when 
toplaat. In the first place, frosty nights must 
have gone; secondly, the ground, must be per- 
fectly dry; lastly, look at the forest trees. If 
their young leaves are bursting out, and the 
woods look as if there was a green mist among 
the tree tops, the time has come. It is “really 
and truly” spring, and you may begin to plant. 

———or 
A COW OR A PIANO. 

A writer from over the water Says the passion 
for being ladies has seized tho farmers’ daughters 
in some of tho most out-of-the-way places in 
Great Britain, and the idea is growing that to 
be a lady, one must have a piano. 

In one farm-house she visited, the long, low 
room beyond the great kitchen where the thrifty 
farmer lived with his family, had hitherto been 
devoted to the housing of crops. Now it was 
partially cleared, and in one end were heaps of 
cabbages, beets and carrots; at the other a piano- 
forte. 

In another house the farmer’s wife was sorely 
vexed with a question of. duty, and asked her ad- 
vice as to. whether they ought to invest their 
spare fands in a cow or a piano! Which, think 

* you, was the most needful for a farmer’s family? 
Music is most desirable, as are also beautiful pic- 
tures, to refine the tastu and cultivate the heart; 
but we should use our common sense in all these 
matters, rememberimg that we can do without 
melody and art, better than without bread and 
shoes, 

ee 
QUOTE CORRECTRY. 

The necessity of quoting correctly, if a person 
attempts to quote at all, was amusingly illus- 
trated by an Enwlish lawycr, who, to enforce an 
argument in court, wished to repent Erskino’s 
well-known passage: 


“An Enzlishman’s houso is his castle, no 
matter how humble. The winds may whistle 
around it, and the storms may enter it, but the 


king dare not.”” , 

By an unlucky mistake, he transposed the 
two first clauses of the second sentence, and 
said,— 

“An Englishman’s house is his castle. The 
storms may enter it, and the winds may whistle 
around it, but the king dare not.” 

“Stop, stop!” said the judge, “I am not will- 
ing to admit that.” 

——_+or 
BON SNORE, 

There is no greater or more disagreeable affec- 
tation, than the habit some school girls have of 
using French phrases in common conversation, 
¢specially when they aro addressed to those who 
speak only their own tongne. A few words of 
mispronounced French may seem very fine to 
the ignorant, but sensible people only langh 
atit, 

A lady who was travelling with a party of 
friends, mentions the way in which one of the 
tnaids astonished her equals by bidding them 
“bon snore,” on going to bed. She had heard 
her mistress, who spoke French as well as Eny- 
lish, say bon soir when parting with her friends 
for the night, and deciding that it had some ref- 





erence to sleeping, imitated her os well as she 
could. 

Some young ladies do not succeed much bet- 
ter. We have a noble languago of our own; let 
us use it, at least till we can spenk another cor- 
rectly. 

—_—_+o____. 
HINDOOS AND SACRED FISH. 


Even among the early Christians some of the 
less eplightened churches held fishes in a sort of 
reverence, from the silly discovery that the first 
letters of the five Principal titles of Christ spelt 
“fish,” in Greek. ‘That fish were sacred to the 
ancient Hindoos was almost a matter of course, 
since they regarded all animals as more or Jess 
so, believing that the souls of human beings 
Passed into them. 


Ancient Hindoo ceremonies connected with 
fish may be traced almost everywhere in Hin- 
dostan. When a flood overspreads the earth, 
Vishnoo, in the form of a fish, is reputed to have 
rescued the sacred Vedas from the watery waste, 
and as this god deigned to locate his spirit in 
such a tabernacle, the Pious of the same orced 
consider that in the transmizration of soulsa 
fish’s body may be a receptacle for their immor- 
tal souls. 

It is with this view that in some Hindoo States, 
as in Travancore and.Cochin in the Mudras Pres- 
idency, the destruction of these animals is nom- 
inally prohibited for the three days succeeding 
the death of a rajab. 

It is not two. years since a native ruler, who 
was ill iu Central India, was reported in ‘an In- 
dian paper to he spending large sums of mone 
in having “Sri Ram” written daily on thousands 
of small pieces of parchment, when each, having 
been placed inside a bread iil, was thrown to 
the fish in a sacred tank, in hopes that the deity 
would mercifully cure the prince’s indisposition. 
In some portions of India fish appear to be 
adored. 





AN ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


It is snid that the deposed Emperor Napoleon 
has an extraordinary memory tour names, fig- 
ures, faces and miscellaneous facts, and it is re- 
lated thatitis his invariable habit, on having 
communicated to hima name ora number, or 
any bricf fact which he wishes to remember, to 
write it down in a note book, and then tear the 
leaf out of the book, read it over once attentive- 
ly, and then tear the leaf up. After impressing 
a ve on his mind by this process, he never for- 
gets it. 3 

The key to this extraordinary faculty of mem- 
ory doubtless lies in the fact that, during his 
long years of imprisonment in ently life, he did 
not dure to carry important memoranda about 
him. He was obliged to rely on his memory; 
but that he did not at first trust it altogether, 
seen by the fact that, through the force of habit, 
he is still obliged to make sure of a fact by writin; 
it down, and so fixing it in his mind, instead of 
trusting entirely to the sense of hearing to act 
upon his memory. 


Exeept in the few cases of independent memo- 
ry, writing is always a useful assistant to the 
mind in retaining a fact or date. We know an 
ignorant man who used to pretend to write the 
text of every sermon he heard, running through 
the shape of the letters and figures on his knee 
with his fingers. And he always remembered it, 
too. 








<2 
YANKEE EATING. 


Let me tell you, that during my six years’ rea- 
idence’ in America, I saw nothing which sur- 

rised me sv much as the way in which the Yan- 

ees eat and drink. Why, I really think it is 
worth an admission fee to stand at the end of a 
dining-room and sce a hundred Yankees at the, 
dinoner-table. Each one has something to eat in 
one hand and something to drink in the other, 
When tho food hand xoes up, the drink hand is 
down, and when the food hand #0es down tho 
drink hand goes up. It always reminds mo of 
one of those walking beams on a steamboat— 
when one end is up theother end is down, Now, 
sir, [ think this is the reason that the American 
people are such dyspeptics. Why, sir, 1 believe 
thatin a world s exhibition of dyspeptics your 
country could show more in number, and strong- 
er in quality, than all the rest of the world.”— 
Dio Lewis Talks About People’s Stomachs. 


—_+o»—_____ 
TOUCHING APPEAL, 

There is something very benutifnl and touch- 
ing in the specch of Effie Deans, the yonng 
Scotch girl who walked from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don to intercede with the queen for the life of 
her sister: 


“O, my leddie, when the hour of trouble 
comes, that comes to mind and bedy, and when. 
the hour of death comes, that comes to high and 
low, it is no what we have done for ourselves, 
but what we have dono for others that wo think 
of most pleasantly.”’ 


The story of Effie Deans is tenderly told in 
Scott’s “Heart of Midlothian.” 
Ch r—_— 
MARTIN LUTHER AND THE BIRD. 


“This little fellow,” said Martin Luther, of a 
bird yoing to roost, ‘has chosen bis shelter, and 
is quietly rocking himself tu sleep without a care 




















for to-morrow’s lodging; calmly holding by his 
little twig, and leaving God alone to think of 
him.” 


“Behold tho fowls of the air; for they sow 
Not, neither do they reap,” &e. 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


ovrEr 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companiox who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presemts that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost....... teeee eens BATE. 
1 Amerioan Parlor Organ, cost.. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each... 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of cach ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—ench Present ¥ 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each. . 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of cach. 812. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of ench. -83. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each... 




















THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BH GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
tho Subscribers of the CoMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its ciroulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Mossrs. Woop- 
waxp & Brows, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W. HL Burra, of this olty. They are first-class instru 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. Tho name of the 
makers alone {s suficlent to guarantee thelr superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are tho superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
‘Watch Company, of Chicago, 1U. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
geod watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer threo as presents, ia a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and Is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best In use, 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Szy- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, XO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
vms or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers, 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, tho Premiums given will pay handsemely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sare 
Prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending bis own name, and the namo of 
new subweriber, can have twoscupies fur 3 6O, payment 
inadvance. No Premium given. 

A person sending his own namo, and tho name of two 
New subscribers, can have three copies for $3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not recetved a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth's Companion, 








‘We are glad to recelve contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
Puzzles are deslred. Novel and humoroun ones are par 
tleularly welcome. 

‘We alm to give a variety each week. In order to do 20, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
®QUARE WORD. 


1. A river in Europe. 
2. A bird. 

8. To turn away. 

4. The border. 

5. To penetrate. Gay axp Happy. 


2. 
PURZLE. 


If from my whole two fives you take 
But one remains behind, 
‘Yet two and one the whole can make, 


Required—that whole to find. A.B. G. 


3. 
FAMILIAR BURNAMES, 


He is building » new ell to his house. 
Upon her brow never was seen a frown. 
During the war rents were high. 
Blaoking fs a desirable article. 

Ho fs n silversmith by trade. 

There wasa it clapping of hands. 


He had a book in which to put names. 4g... 





WiLy Wise. 
5. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of sixteen letters, 

My 11, 10, 2 is an article of commerce. 

MY 7, 2, 16 ts food for onttle. 

My 7, 2, 12 is a covering for the head. 

M 14 is a kind of carriage. 
Tlisa kind of rag. 

lisa boy's 


Meng 


8, 
1, 


REE RE 


an article of food. 
a 


4 is a quadiwped. 
, 10, 5 is a natural division of water. 
7. 8, 12 is w small house. 

y 6, 8, 14 is an animal’s young. 

My whole is the name of a body of water. 

Jame P—. 


SSSSEEREE 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
1, An animal. 
2A pymph. 
8. Selfmoving. 
4. To torture. 
5. A machine. 
6. A flag. 
7. A sommary, 
My initials and finals read 


downwards give the 
name of a celebrated author. 


0. M. 


Conundrums. 
Why should Arabs not bo subject to insanity? They 
are ano mad race. (Nomad.) 


‘Why is the herse a curious feeder? He eats best 
when he hasn’t a bit in his niouth, 


How is it that the summer goes so quickly? There 
is so often an evening mist. 


Why, have the French bankers stopped specula- 
tion? Yghelr capital is invested. 


Why will next year be like last? Because last was 
1870, and next year will be 1872 (too). 


When is « chimney Hke @ chicken? When it’sa 
little foul. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Phan-tom, 
2. Shenandoah, Monongahela, 


Housatonic, Sacra- 

mento, Parcagoula. 

8. “None are born faultless; Breatest are those 
who possess the least.” 

4. Nourse, nurse. I,eye. Here, hear. Hetr, air. 
Bow, beau. Meat, meet. 

5 romec, Red, Don? 
6. Washington, 
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A BALLAD. 

Wordsworth’s poem, ‘Fidelity,’ which was 
composed in 1805, relates an incident that really 
happened in the English Lake District of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. A young man great- 
ly beloved for his stainless character and amia- 
ble dispositions, slipped from a high rock while 
wandering among the wilds of Hellvellyn, in 
early spring, and was dashed to pieces on the 
crags below. Three months after the accident, 
his remains were found by a party of excursion- 
ists, During the whole of the time, the body 
had been watched by a faithful dog, the little fa- 
vorite of the unfortunate wanderer. The young | 
man’s name was Charles Gough. | 

Wordsworth, with Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Sir Walter Scott, ascended Hellvellyn, in the fol- 
lowing autumn, and visited the spot where the 
young wanderer perished. 

Both Wordsworth and Scott were much affect- 
ed by the incident, and the former composed a 
poem entitled “Fidelity,” and Scott a poem en- 
titled “Hellvellyn,” in cach of which the story is 
very beautifully told. 

Scott’s “Hellvellyn” is one of the finest bal- 
lads in the language: 

1 climbed the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn, 

‘Lakes and mountains bencath me gleamed misty 

and wid 
"AN was still, save by fits, when the cagle was yelling, 
Y And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the-right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was 
‘And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 


When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 


Dark green was that spot ’mid the brown mountain- 


his annual salary (£38) which he received from 
the society for propagating the Gospel, and lived 
himself on the cheapest and coarsest fare. 

‘An amusing story is related of his self-sacri- 
fice, On one occasion the parish treasurer, know- 
in that Mr. Eliot needed his salary for his own 
use, and that he would be likely to give a part 
of it away on his journcy home, ticd the ends of 
the handkerchief into which he put the money 
in as many hard knots as possible. The good 
man at once called upon a destitute family. 

“God has sent you relief,” he said. 

He endeavored to untie the handkerchief, but 
the knots sorely tried his patience. 

A new idea struck him. Stepping up to the 
mother, he said, with great cheerfulness, ‘Here, 
my dear, take it all; I believe that the Lord de- 
signs it all for you.” 

This good man lived to a great age, and, al- 
though he suffered greatly from exposure during 
his labors among the Indians, his decline was 
scarcely attended with pain, His death was re 
garded as a public calamity. 

“BLESSED 18 HE THAT CONSIDERETH THE 
POOR.” B. 




















—+o—__—_ 
LAFAYETTE’S MEMORY OF FACES. 


The Richmond (Va.) Whig contains the fol- 
lowing from its Danville correspondent: 


It was often remarked of Gen. Lafayette when 
he was on his tour through the United States, in 
1824, he possessed, in a v extraordinary de- 
erce, the faculty of recognizing at a glance his 
old com whom he had not seen 
for more than fifty yea! He could call all by 
name, as well the privates in the ranks as the 
highest officer of the line, 














heather, r ECU ING: . 

. * “ The following incident was related to me in 
e th Nature lay st x 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched ind) 6 year 1332, by the late Judge Brooke, of the 


Court of Appeals of this State, who had been a 
captain in the war of the Revolution. 

While Lafayette was in Richmond, a guest of 
Virginia, an obscure individual living in Person 
county, N. C., who was known in the army as 
rt. Hood, who belonged to the company com- 
ded by Capt. Brooke, and who, on account 
is singular daring and uniform good conduct, 
was a pet of his oflicers, visited the capital for 
the purpose of greeting lis old commanding gen- 


Like the corpse of an outenst abandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantlers clay, 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 

For, faithful in death, his mute favorite attended, 

Tho much-loved remains of her master defended, 
‘And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 















How long didst thou think that his silence was slum- 
ber 





‘When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 
thou start? 








How many long days and long weeks didst thou | ora] 
number, 1 ; at B ke 5 r valkine across 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart? Judge Brool id that on walking across the 





Capito! Square one morning, he met an old man 
who inquired of him if he could direct him to 
the quarters of Gen. Lafayette, adding that he 
had fought under him when he a youth, 
and had come one hundred aud fifty miles to see 
him. 

Before the judge had time to respond the 
stranger said to hin, “Is not this Capt. Brooke 
to whom I am talking?” 

On receiving an affirmative answer he said, 
“You do not appear to recognize me, IT am 

t. Hood, who belonged to yourcompany dur- 
we the Revolutionary war.’” 
The judge told me that he was immediately 
filled with the most pleasant recollections of the 
reant’s many deeds of valor performed under 
own inspection; that he gave him a cordial 
sp and went with him to Lafayette’s room.. 

On entering, and before a word was spoken by 
any one else, the marquis, who was in a remote 
part of the room, eagerly approached the strange 
old man, and, exclaiming, ‘Sergt. Hood,” fell 
on his neck and wept tears of joy. 

He recognized this humble private in an in- 
stant, and recounted some of his deeds of daring 
to the astonished company. 

That he should have recognized any of his 
brother officers after a separation of more than 
half a century, during which time they must 
have undergone the usual change wrought in 
one’s appearance by old age, while his own eyes 
must have “grown dim,” was a matter of no lit- 
tle surprise, but that he should have hailed an 
humble private in the ranks by name excited the 
astonishment of all who were present. 

The judge remarked that it was one of the 
most agreeable and joyful reunions in which he 
ever participated. 

———_+o—__—_ 


A FISH FROLIC. 


The finny people “in the waters under the 
earth” have their amusements as well as we, but 
it is seldom that human cyes get a sight of their 
holiday gambols, as a writer in the Maine Dem- 
ocrat says heonce did. The description reminds 
us of Sternhold and Hopkins’ lines: 


“Up from the sen, ye dolphins, leap 
And wag your taiis about,” 


It was twenty years ago last May, that the 
good old ex-whale ship Anna was bearing two 
hundred wandering souls on a voyage on the 
Pacitic Ocea Of this number I was about the 
person on board, having just complet- 
y first dozen years. 

We were perhaps five hundred miles west of 
the Mexican coast, and our eyes had not been 
ed with asight of land for forty days, at 
t. The day was a beautiful one. The wind 
‘as dead and the afternoon sun ‘shone brightly 
on the glassy water. 

The passengers were lounging about the deck, 
chatting, reading, smoking, sleeping—perchance 
dreaming of far-away home and friends, or of 
the strange land for which we were searching. 

The ship was rocking lazily, moved by the 
swells, which in open occan seldom cease, and 
s were hanging about the mast. In short 
we were in a dead calm. There were to be scen 
only our solitary living freizht, the water upon 
which it fated, and the overarching sky, which 
seemed t. lose xbout all. 

Judgin,  y what could be seen, we could not 


And, O, was it meet, that—no requiem read o'er him, 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 

‘And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him, 
Unhonored the Pilgrim from life should depart? 


‘When a Prince to the fate of the Pensant has yielded. 
‘The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted 





hall; 
‘With acutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 
‘And pages stand mute by the canopied pall; 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 
gleaming; 
In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are beaming, 
Far adown tho Jong aisle vacred music is streaming, 
‘Lamenting a Chief of the people should fall. 









But meeter for thee, 


entle lover of nature, 
To lay dows thy 


ead like the meek mountain 







lamb, 
‘When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in | 
stature, 

And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies suing by the gray plover fly’ 

With one faithful friend but to witness thy lying, 

In the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 


gr 












“BLESSED IS HE THAT CONSIDER- 
ETH THE POOR.” 

Ast, The Lord will preserve him. 

2d, The Lord will keep him alive. 

3d, He shall be blessed upon the earth, 

4th, The Lord will not deliver hina unto the will of 
his enemies. 

6th. The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing. 

6th, The Lord will comfort him (make all his bed) 
in sickness.—Psalm 41. 

Matthew Henry, the commentator, was a man 
of bencvolent temper, and devoted not only his 
intellectual gifts, but his substance, to the good 
of others. He said, ‘Withholding from the poor, 
is like grudging the seed to the ground.” 

St. Jerome was a man of wide observation 
and extensive reading. He says, (and this re- 
‘mark deserves to be made a subject of thought,) 
“T do not remember to have read that ever any 
icharitable person died an evil death.” 

Few men have been more largely blessed in 
‘their lives, or more widely respected and hon- 
ored after death than John Wesley. He sacri- 
ficed every luxury when a student that he might 
he!p the poor. When he became a minister, and 
"reevived £30 a year, he lived upon £28 and gave 
‘away two. The next year, recciving £60, he still 
lived on £28, and gave away the remainder, 
The fourth year, receiving £120, he gave away 
£92. In the course of half a century, he is sup- 
posed to have given away £30,000. 

“In 1776, this good man received a government 
circular informing him that he was suspected of 
having plate on which he had not paid duty. 
He replied: 

“Sin,—I have two silver spoons at London, 
two at Bristol; this is all the plate which LT have 
at present, and I shall not buy any more while 
so many around me want bread. Tam, sir, your 
humble servant, Jouwn WESLEY.” 

The benevolence of John Eliot was remarka- 
ble. , He gave to the Indians the greater part of 












































tell whether or not there was any life in the deep 
blue water about us. Suddenly we had proof 
that it was overflowing with living things. 

Arruffling of the smooth surface was noticed 
by those on the lookout; then here by the prow, 
there by the stern, yonder in the distance, every- 
where, from horizon to horizon, it seemed, great 
fishes, monsters of the deep, five to twenty and 
more fect long, as if shot from mortars, leaped 
into the air, described a half circle, then plunged 
head-foremost into the depths again, doubtless 
to gather strength and to vet a new fin and tail 
hold for another leap in the air; for they kept 
up the fun for ten minutes or more, and each 
must have taken several leaps, or there must 
have been an innumerable host of fishes. 

Such a wonderful sight I never have seen 
among beasts of the field or fowls of the air. 
How they did enjoy their sport! And as they 
rapidly and gracefully curved from the surface 
to the surface avain, they shone in the bright 
sunlight like burnished points, and wedzes, and 
shafts of silver and gold. We could hear only 
the rushing of the water ns they left it, and the 
splashing and the plunging as they entered it 
again. But so many were there that it made a 
continual rush, splash and plunge. 

They left for the depths below as_ suddenly as 
they came, leaving the ocean surface foaming 
with the commotion they had made. 

I need not say there were no loungers, sleepers 
or dreamers on our ship while this grand sizht 
was witnessed, nor again ihat day, so thoroughly 
did it wake us to newness of life. 





—_+—_—__ 


THE BEST PET. 

This is an important question to boys and 
girls who can have but one. The Hampshire 
Gazette thinks a Jam) is preferable—to a dog, at 
any rate; and quotes avery good example: 


Many a farmer’s boy, nodonbt, keeps his dog, 
to which he is naturally attached. We know 
very well how fond the boys are of the dog that 
follows them everywhere, good company when 
ting. But how much bet- 
ke a pet lamb! The sheep 
is an animal of positive and real value to the hu- 
manrace. Most men could get along very well 
without the dog. Here is what a lady says i 
the Maine Farmer, and we give it here because 
it is so cnsy to imitate. Slic says: 

“A few years azo, a friend made me a present 
of asmall dog, to which ] became much attached ; 
but my father, not liking a dog, and wishing to 
ect rid of this one, told me that if I would have 
the dog killed, he would give me a lamb; to 
which I agreed, if he would keep it for me ten 
years. So the dog was killed, and a little lamb 
two weeks old became mine, This lamb I gave 
the name of Nina: she is across of the Merino 
and Cotswold. My lamb was five years old last 
spring—now I will_tell you how much profit it 
has been tome. When she was two years old 
she had one lamb, which sold for $4; the next 
year she had two, which sold for $7; last year 
she had one, which sold for $6, and this year 




















one, which sold for $4 50—making in all $21 50. |” 





Besides this, my sheep has averaged four pounds 
of wool a year. [think this a pretty profitable 
sheep, and would advise all the boys and pirls 
that have a dog, to exchanse it for a lamb.’ 

How easy it would be for any boy to try it 
and make a little moncy! 






———+or—____- 
PRESERVING MEAT. 


A correspondent of the Gospel Banner, trav- 
elling in Canada, fell in with a quaint old farmer, 
who described one way the natives there have of 
making the best of a severe climate: 

It is shocking cold here, much colder, sir, than 
with you. But thecold is not without its advan- 
tages. We kill allour fresh meat in the fall— 
beef, pork and poultry, and we pack it in great 
boxes or sometimes in large tubs filled with bar- 
ley or some other kind of grain. 

‘Do ye sce, sir, this is the way we do it. We 
take a spnre-rib, a roaster of beef, a turkey, a 
goose, a chicken, and all the other thinzs, and 
we tie to them different colored strings which we 
fasten to nails; and so you sce, sir, we know the 
different articles by the different colored strings. 

I want a turkey, and sol go and pullon the 
white string, and b; by the turkey, which is 
way down in the grain, will come up. [want « 
spare-rib next, and I pull on the red string, and 
itcomes. When I want a roaster, I pull on the 
black string, and I bring him, and s0 with the 
whole. 

Do you sce, sir, that the color of the string 
brings the kind I want?) And when youkillhim 
in the first of the winter, you save his keep all 
the winter by patting him in the grain, where he 
keeps ood, and comes out nice and tender. So 
you sce the cold helps us very much. 





eS 
THE QUEEN’S PARROT, 

A charming letter from Mendelssohn, giving 
an account of his visit at Buckingham Palace in 
1842, has just been published in a German peri- 
odical by his son. The following extract gives 
alittle domestic picture of the royal family of 





England: 


I must add that I begged the Queen to allow 
me to dedicate my A minor symphony to her, as 
that had really been the inducement to my jour- 
ney, and because the English nameon the Scotch 
picce would look doubly well. Also, I forgot to 
tell you how, just as she was going to begin to 
sing, she said,— 

“Bunt the parrot must ¢o out first, or he will 
screcch louder than 1 shall sing.” 

Upon which Prince Albert rang the bel], and 
the Prince of Gotha said he would carry it ous, 
and I said, “Allow me,” and carried the great 





cage out, to the astonishment of the servants. 


There is plenty more to say when we meet; 
but if Dirichlet oes and thinks me a little aris- 
tocrat because of these long details, I declare I 
am more radical than ever, and call to witness, 
Grote, Roebuck, and you, my dear little mother, 
who will be as much amused by all these details 
as I am myself. 

——_+or ——_ 


ASE. 


One of the most hateful habits for a boy or, 
girl to grow up with is that of taking things, 
without asking. It would be well for all to have 
some such early lesson as the Jad received in the: 
following story: 


When I was a boy, I was ying in the street, 
one winter’s day, catching rides on sleighs, and 
it was great fun, Boys would rather catch rides 
any day than go out regularly and properly to 
take a drive. I jumped upon one sleigh and 
then another, sometimes having a niec time, and 
occasionally getting a cut from a big black whip, 
until at last I fastened to a countryman’s cutter. 
An old gentleman sat alone on the seat. He 
looked at me rather benignantly, as I thought, 
and neither said any thing, nor swung his whip 
over me; sol ventured to climb up on the side 
of the cutter. Another benignant look from the 
countryman, but not a word. 

Emboldened by his supposed kindness, I ven- 
tured to tumble into the cutter and take a scat 
under his warm buffalo robe beside him. He 
then spoke. ‘The colloquy was as follows: 

“Young man, do you like to ride?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you own this cutter, 

“No, sir.” 

“Tvs a pretty nice cutter, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, it is, and a nice horse drawing it.” 

“Did L ask you to get in?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you ask if you might get in?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, why did you get in?” 

“Well, sir, I—I thought you looked good and 
kind, and that you would have no objection.” 
“And so, young man, because you thought I 
was yood and kind, you took advantage of that 
kindness, and took a favor without asking for 
in?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Js this ride worth having?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, now, young man, I want to tell you 
two things. You should never take a mean ad- 
vantage of the kindness of others; and what is 
worth having is worth at le 
as you tumbled into this sle 
me, I shall tumble you into that snowdrift with- 
out asking you.” 

‘And out I went like a shot off a shovel, and he 
didn’t make much fuss about itcither. I picked 
myself up ina slizhtly bewildered state, but L 
never forzot that lesson.—Gospel Banner. 






young man?” 










—_———_+o—___ 


“DIED AND MADE A WILL.” 


Men accustomed to nice accuracy of speech 
are very sensitive sometimes to verbal awkward- 
ness in other people, and may possibly feign ob- 
stinate dulness for the sake of sctting the blun- 
derer right. . 


A gentleman, some few years since, wishing 
to consult the celebrated Thomas Addis Emmet 
in relation to his father’s will, commenced with 
“Mr. Emmet, my father died and made a will,” 
when Mr. Emmet said, ‘Stop, sir! Ido net un- 
derstand you.” He made another attempt to 
fet the lawyer to hear, but with no better suc- 
cess. The same answer was the result—‘‘I don’t 
understand you, sir.’” 

Leaving the office in despair, he met a friend, 
and related to him the nature of the interview 
with Mr. E. 

“Did you fee him?” asked his friend. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Then go back and place a fee upon his table, 
and no doubt you will meet with better success.” 
He returned, and placing a ten dollar Dill be- 
fore the legal gentleman, he again said,— 

“Mr. Emmet, my father died and made a will.” 
“Stop, sir, one moment,” said Mr. E. “You 
mean to say, your father made a will and died. 
Go on, go on; I fully comprehend you now.” 


a 
AN INDIAN IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


“Blood will tell,” and so will one’s bringing 
up. As sure as the taste of blood will make & 
tame tiger wild, the wrong second nature that 
comes from cvil training will start up at every 
return of its oldenticements. The Young Folks’ 
News gives the following incident, and justly 
says: 


It is ten times easier to get rid of 2 good habit 
than it is to loose the chains of a bad one. When 
you think the latter is entirely dead, it may start 
to life suddenly in some moment of temptation, 
and destroy your peace forever. 

It is rélated that in the early days of New Er 
Jand a child was stolen from his parents, and 
brought up among the Indians. He was after- 
wards recovered, and became 4 Christian minis 
ter. In those disturbed times a hasty muster of 
all the men was made, one y, to resist un at- 
tack from the foe. The minister went out to the 
battle-ficld, and when he returned there was 
blood on his white sleeve. Thinking he was 
wounded, a friend sou: toexamine his wounds, 
which he scemed as desirous to hide, Dfawine 
his hand from his bosom, he saw the object he 
was hiding was a bloody scalp. 

Horriticd, his friend started back, but with the 


ure 




















single ory, “Lcould not help it!” the minister 
fled away to tho Indians, and came no more 
among his-white, brothers. 
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For the Companton. 
TAKING AIM. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 
There were four little boys 
Who started to go 
From the very same spot, 
To make tracks in the snow,— 
Jobn, Harry, Phil, Donald, 
Were one in the plan, 
And he that walked straightest 
Should be their “best man.” 
They started together, 
But lo! before long, 
John, Harry and Donald 
Began to go wrong; 
Only Philip went right, 
And they looked and they wondered, 
When four strove alike, 
Why three should have blundered. 
Then Philip replied, 
The reason you see,— : 
Though no harder I tried 
‘To sueceed than you three;— 
My eye on the tree, there, 
I fixed as I came, 
And so while you straggled, 
Thad a straight aim. 
Take note of it, 
‘Thongh I don’t want to preach, 
If you’d prosper in life, 
And the victory reach, 
In all undertakings, 
When once you embark, 
Keep your eye on the purpose, 
‘And follow your mark. 
——_—_+or___ 


For the Companion. 


AUNT CARRIE’S FOURTH OF JULY. 

Thad no sister until I was six years old, and 
so had only my brothers to play with when at 
home. 

They were all older than I. 
of them. 

They were very kind to me, and used to take 
@ great deal of pains to make me happy, al- 
thongh in those days I did not know itae wellas 
I do now, for I often thought I was slighted. 
Indeed, I always thought s0, if I could not go 
with them everywhere they went. 

The first day of July, in the summer that I was 
five years old, I heard my brothers talking nbout 
going to the city on the Fourth. I thought cer- 
tainly that I must go too, but on speaking of it, 
found they had no idea of my going. 

I teased and teased, but each one told me “‘no.”” 

Father and mother said the same. Still, I 
knew that if the boys were willing, father and 
mother would trust me with them, and I made 
up my obstinate mind that I would go, any way, 
and [ told the little girls at school so. 

It was very foolish in me, of course, to think 
of a five years old girl undertaking to go with 
four large brothers, and keep up with them 
through a whole day of sight-seeing. But there 
were soldiers to be seen, a children’s concert on 
the common, a balloon, a boat race, and fire- 
works in the evening. I must go. I might get 
a little tired, but thought if I did, good brother 
Sam could carry me in his strong arms, as he 
often had done, in our walks about home. 

The night before the Fourth we all went to 
bed early. The Jast words said to me were,— 

“Do not say any thing more about it, Carrie, 
for you cannot go!” 

What a naughty little tease I had been! still I 
expected to go. 

They were going to walk to the city in the 
morning, because they wished to get there be- 
fore the first train would. So there was a two 
miles walk to begin with. 

One of the reasons given me, and more than 
twenty had been given for my not going, was, 
that I could not be up so early in the morning. 
Thad an idea that if I should be up and dressed, 
when they were ready to start, I should go, after 
all. 

So what did I do after mother had gone down 
stairs but hop out of bed and get my best 
clothes out to puton in the morning? The moon 
shone in at the window, and I could see well 
enough. 

After getting in bed the second time I chanced 
to think thatI might get nearer ready before 
going to sleep. 

Iknew I should wake up early enough, for a 
friend of my brothers was to fire off some crack- 
ers under their windows at three o’clock. 

I was not so sure of getting dressed as soon as 


There were four 
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they, for I never dressed myself entirely, and I 
wanted to be all ready before they knew any 
thing about it. So I put on my shoes and stock- 
ings. 

Then I thought I could put on all my clothes 
but my dress. 5 

After that, remembering that I always had to 
have it buttoned for me, I put that on to try to 
fasten it. Icould not. So I turned it around, 
the back on the front side, and buttoned it nicely. 
It would not show under my cape, I thought. 

Then I put on my cape, and next my bonnet. 

My plan was to place the pillows so I could 
partly sit up in bed, and then lic so very still 
that I should not moss the trimming on my bon- 
net. 

All little girls wore bonnets, then, quite large 
bonnets, too. 

I put acomb in my pocket to comb my hair 
on the way, and as my brothers had told me that 
the grass would be wet, I put on my overshoes. 

Then I went back to bed and lay down, or 
rather up on the outside of it, fearing nothing 
more serious than jamming a pet rosy on one 
side of my bonnet, and went to sleep, pretty sure 
that I was going to the city the next day. 





My eyes flew open with the first fire-cracker, 
and I was out of bed and down stairs in a twink- 
ling. 

It was not yet daylight. 

Very soon the boys came down. 
they saw me they began to laugh. 

Contrary to my plans, I had rolled off my pil- 
Jows in the night, and jammed both sides of my 
bonnet, rosy and all. 

My cape was white muslin, nicely stiffened 
and ironed when I put it on, but then it was very 
much wrinkled. 

My dress was longer in front than behind, and 
my hair was “all over my eyes,” as they say. 
No wonder they laughed at such a naughty, wil- 
ful little fright. 


As soon as 





Well, they went, and I did not. 

Cannons boomed, guns fired, bells rung, crack- 
ers snapped, but better than any thing else in 
town that tried to be noisy, I did my part. 

By-and-by I heard father and mother say I 
had had my own way too much, and something 
must be done. Very soon something was done, 
for I had a whipping. 

Then I stopped crying just as soon as I could, 
kissed father and mother, loved everybody, was 
sorry I had been so naughty, went to a little 
girls’ picnic in the afternoon, and had a nice 
time. 

I begun that day to try to be a better girl. 
was time, wasn’t it? 


It 


Evizapetu H. Fenn, 





$732 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by ono Agent, selling Sitvae’s Broom, 100,000 
In use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and Am. Agri- 
cullurist. One county foreach Agent. Prices Reduced. 
C. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Ill. 4—4w 











Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufncturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Ings, de. Stoves, Ranges, ‘Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Tought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
aly 96 and 96 NogtH STREET, Boston. 
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LADIOLUS BULRS—81 
Send for seed and bulb circular. 








A MONTAL and expenses to gook Canvas 
ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
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Yompound in the house, It will relieve Honrseneas, 
cure axudden Culd, soothe Irritation or Seen: “ the 
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Burton, New Ipswich, anil vot your it 
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T[\O STRENGTHEN and give tone tothe syst 
Temove the lifeless particles from the vital fluid, an 
help nature do her accustomed work, “POLAND' 
Mon Docton’’is found to hejust the medicine. 16-1w 


WHISTLES FOR DOLLAR ENGID 
pretty thing which every boy must hare. Sen 

aand It will be seut, post-pal, ape inal” COLBY BROS. 

CO., 508 Broadway, N 


PEPEATING TOY PISTOL, —Made of fine 
woud, polished with brass trimmings. 64 Inches long, 
shoots balls, peas, etc., 8 tlnes to one Hang. Sent, pre? 
ald by mail, on recelpt_ of $1 0 by COLBY nok "s 
Broadvwa r 


by opr ott pe BOYS, when go to Juckson 

& Co., 59 Tremont Street, Boston, to buy a fat, and 

ask your father to go With you and look at the nice as- 
sortment of Umbrellas and Canes, also their nice 
Hats of the latest style. 


WHISKERS 1—One package of Prof. 

Compound wit! force the beard to grow tl 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) it 
or money refunded; 25 centyn pack 
cents. EDGAR JON 


EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and onc of 
the ae designs are offered for sale by P. F. 
Packard & sons, 56 and 58 Union Street. ios- 
n, and warranted to give satisfaction. Also on hand a 
choice line of Furniture. 
EALERS IN DOLLAR ENGINES should 
becareful that they sell none but Ryder'x,” sold by 
COLBY BROS. & CO., N. Y., av all infringements and 
Iniitations will’ be prosecuted’ to full extent of the law 
Making, selling, or using, render all linble to prosecutio 
‘All persons will do well to heed this caution. 


ADIES’ GEM —A combination of Scissor Shar 
ener, Ripper, and Button-Hole Cutter, Also conven- 
font as a Pencil Sharpener and Nail Cleaucr, Suitable for 






























































the Work Basket, Porte-monnaie or Vest Pocket, Price 
Bee Sent by return mail. Agents wanted. K. i. COT- 
& CO., P. O. Box 461, Chicago, II 1s—iw 





a RELIABLE MAN, who wants steady and 

profitable employment, with’a sure guarantee that he 
will not be disturbed by competitors, will do well to send 
his address to COLBY BROS. & CO., is Broadway, N 
Y., or Witherbeo & Eaton, Worcester, Mass. Full terms 
and explanations will be sent, 


RRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. 

J. Jax Gociy & Co., No. 35 Bromfield Street, for 
framing our premium Chromo, “The Dootor.” at very 
favorable rates to our subscribers. They also keep a fine 
stock of Engravings, Chromos, and, indeed, Pictures of all 
kinds, constantly on hand. 














OOK, FREE TO ALL.—I am paying persons of 

all classes from $5 to $10 an evening, in the name pro- 
rtion if they devote their whole time to the busine: 
‘actory boys and girls are earning from $3 to 
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eveiling. A valuable sam) le free, Send twy stamps for 
Postage Adress GEO. W. 5. MORTON, P. 0. Box 326, 
Bennington, V' 





BRIGHTER THAN EVER.—Tho 
monthly paper diled with xplendid Stories and Rend. 
ing for the family circle. ‘Terms 7 cents a year, anda 
copy of “Knowledge in @ Nutshell," a large book’ of 352 
es, sent free to cach subscriber, On trial 3 months for 
0c. Don't fail to subscribe, or you, miss @ rare treat. 
Address SUNBEAM, Holiday's Cove, W. Va. 16—lw 


BAPE VINES. Vines, 2, 3 and4 
years old, of all the lexding warietlee, toreale cheap. 
vines small frults, Gladiolus and Golden’ Lily bulbs sent 


Pyyrpriced Catalogues of the I ons Nurgertes, address 
E. WARE SYLVE: 
15—2wp 


OUSEKEEPERS are all interested to know 

what kind of a Clothes Wringer to buy. We know 
that Colby's Premium Wringer, with Mouiton’s. Inde- 
structible Rolls, has no equal tn the market, belug lighter, 
simpler, turns easier, wrin s dryer, will last longer, never 
bt out of order, and is cheaper than any other. ’ Write 
for full circulars'to COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, 


N.Y. 
WANTED.- Agents ($2 90 per day) to sell the cel- 

dined TOME SHO sTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Has the tnprx-FeKp, makes the “lock-stitch'” (alike on 
both sides), aud is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine In the market. Address JOIN: 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, P 
Chicago, IIL, or St. Louls, Mo. 


ANKRUPT.—From auction, a job lot of Ladies' 
solid Gold Hunting Case Watches with full jowelled 
detached lever movements -$24 each, usual price $40. 
Sent C. 0. D.. privileye, to examine. eT 
Broadway, aw Yorks “Weihave heen rhown the above 
‘belleve them fully equal tw the recommenda. 
fons of the advertisement.*—Christian Advocate. “All 
that Mr. Nash says may bo relied upon.""—Christian at 
Work. ‘We have the utmost confidence in the above 
Christian. | “Certainly cheap and the 

Christian Intelligencer. 16—-2w 


THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For marking Clothing, printing Envelopes, Canis, &c. 
Price, $100, Samples ree. Agents wante 
lH—4w H. HUBBARD & CU. 


UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 
‘The Universal is the best.”—Amertcan Agriculturist. 
we 
























quality reliable. — 






ONLY 25 CENTS, 
For aix months, on trial, of an elegunt Pictorial Tem 
ance paper, edited by thé author of “TEN NIGHTS IS 
BAR ROOMS Addireas 
wT. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CUTLER Bros. &Co., Boston. 50-24t 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular 
testimonials. 


‘We will send by mall, post-paid, to any person who 
sends us seventy-five cents, a neat ‘and well-made Pho- 


that will hold fit icti 
tograph Album, wi ae any, or co. 
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| ere ONES 


LARGER ONES 


Who are fond of bright colors and handsome patterns, in- 
vite your parents to examine our stock of 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
Also a largo assortment of 
Window Shades and 
Draperies, 
At Low Prices, 
LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


184 Hanover St. and 78 Union S8t., Boston, Mass. 
lbw 





YOU 





IF 


WANT A 


NEw 
‘CARPHT 


CALL ON 


SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 
No. 47 Temple Place, ---- Boston. 


_leaw 





THE LATEST AND BEST DESIGNS IN 


‘Wilton, Brussels, Tapestry, Three-Ply 
and Kidderminster , 


CARPETING. 


ALSO AN INVOICE OF 


Bockings, Crumb-Cloths and Mats. 


J. LOVEJOY & SON, 


14 Summer Street. 
16—2t 





MAGIC AGE CARDS! 


Can tell any one's age, or any number thought of. Just 
the thing to carry to an evening party to make sport. 
Selling like hot cakes. Try a pack, and if you are not sat- 
istied money refunded. Only 10 cents per pack, three for 


25cts, Address 
6—1 W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 


THE WEED 
‘<‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the Most PoPrULAR In the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEDT range and VARIETY of work. vethey 
are the SIMPLEST and Easiest to operate, and are always 
in order. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terins, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STRERT. 
14—eopt0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 


jore Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Liver Com- 
plain 1 Bronchitis, Asthina, Blecding ‘of the 
Lungs, and every affection of tho 
Throat, Lungs and Chest 
are speedily and permanently cured by the uso of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well known preparation Joes not dry up a hand 
leave the cuuse behind, as ts the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause af the complaint. 


Consumption can be Cured 
by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as {s proved by 
hundreds of testimonials Tevelved by the roprictorss 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston. and 
sold by dealers generally. M—iw 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


Electric Bands and Soles, 
For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 


Rhoumatismn, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Lost 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Sold by druggists. ‘The Soles 


also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers, 
Send stamp for circular. Address 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Agents! Read This! 


5 WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
830 per week and expenses, or allow & largo 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
on ty Sich. 


Address M. WAGNER & CO., 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


APRIT, 20, 1817. 











The Suascrirrion Puce of the Companion 13 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
175 if not paid in advance, 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIKR. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tex Compaxion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
onder 1s Tectived by the Publishers for its disconti 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is nade, a8 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-chceks, or 
Drafts, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE 
CtreD, rend the money in a revister 
post-maatera are required to reyistur le 
requested ty do 60. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is pisid. 

DISCONTINUANCES,— Remember that the Publishers 
must he notified by letter when a subseriver wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be puid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible unl arrearnges ave paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Pont-Office to which your 

Your name cannot be found on our 
this is done. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
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MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





ONE WAY TO MAKE AN ALLIGATOR 
USEFUL. 

Nelly’s father had a young alligator sent to 
him. One day, while travelling in the cars, he 
fell in with a lady friend who had just returned 
from the Southern States, and had brought with 
her several curious mementoes of her visit. 
Among these, she said, were several young alli- 
gators, one of whom she politely offered to give 
him to amuse his daughter Nelly. 

He laughed, and said he would take it, and so 
a few days after, a large box came to him by 
express, that looked as if it might contain a 
half-grown bear. The mysterious package was 
cautiously opened, and there, inside, sprawled 
the little crocodile, ugly cnough to see, but quite 
peaceable, and evidently not at all troubled 
about what was going to be done with him. 

He was taken out and placed in a tank of wa- 
ter, with stones scattered about in it, to remind 
him of his native “roosting’’ places, Here he 
scemed quite at home and grew as thriftily asany 
pig in his pen. He would lie for hours in the 
sun, stretched upon the stones, watching the 
fiies and snapping at them with his powerful 
jaws. 

He was perfectly gentle, and never offered any 
injary to his young mistress when she came to 
bring him food, or stood looking at his clumsy 
motions. 

A queer pet, indeed, he was, for a little girl, 
but young lions, and even tigers, have been 
made pets of, and they are more dangerous, 
though they might be called prettier. 

Mr. Alligator grew bigger and no prettier 
every day, and showed considerable enterprise 
as he grew; for once he got out of his tub-cage 
and was missing so long that his owner began 
to think he had “yone for good.’”’ After a reso- 
Jute search they found him in the cellar. Per- 
haps he longed for his sunny South, and thought 
that the way to get to it would be to go down a 
hole in the ground, like Joinny Whopper. 

He was captured and put in his pen again, 
and the plice was strengthened to keep him in. 
The sealy fellow seemed likely to prove mor¢ 
bother than fun to Nelly—and her father, too. 
If he could only be useful in some way, to offset 
his ill looks, he would become more of a favor- 
ite, certainly. 

Well, we shall see how Nelly contrived to 
make him useful. With two or three of her 
schoolmates she planned to hold a “fair.” The 
little girls were to arrange it and carry it on 
themselves, only their mothers were to provide 
the cakes, candies, fruits, &c., to be offered for 
sale. Some special attraction was wanted, and 
it occurred to Miss Nelly to exhibit her alligator 
atso much a sight. 

The other girls voted the idea an excellent one, 
and Nelly, after consulting her father, decided 
to announce the reptile for a show. In duc time 
the “fair” operied, nnd plenty of children eame 
in with their fees. All wanted to see the “mon- 


ster,’ and were willing to pay for a peep at 
him. 

Mr. Alligator lay on the stones in his tank 
and conducted himself very quictly and credit- 
\ ably while the youngsters looked him over and 
made their comments on his big jaws, and rough 
back, and Jong tail. After the children had sat- 
isfied their curiosity, and finished eating their 
cakes and goodies, they returned to their homes, 
leaving Nelly and her friends to count the pro- 
ceeds of their fair. For admittance to the alli- 
gator show, they had received nearly ten dol- 
lars, and for refreshments twelve more. Twen- 
ty-two dollars! 

They were delighted at the result. What 
should they do with so much money? As they 
had designed the entertainment for a benevolent 
purpose, that question was soon answered. So 
the next day they went together to the Orphans’ 
Home, an institution where friendless children 
are cared for, and gave to the matron the sum 
which they had obtained, to be used for the 
comfort of the orphans. : 

The success of the fuir, besides the benefit to 
the poor children in the “Home,” was quite a 
recommend for the alligntor. As we should say, 
it was “a feather in his cap’—if alligators wore 
;eaps. That this uncouth animal should have 
j; come all the way from his native home in the 
sunny South to assist in a donation to an or- 
phan asylum, added vastly to his merit in the 
view of his little mistress, and you may be sure 
she treated him none the worse for it. 

Good living, however, seems not to have made 
him entirely contented, for after awhile he ran 
away again, and could never be found. Possi- 
bly it occurred to him that he was an orphan, 
too, and that he had better help himself than 
run the risk of being called upon again to make 
money for others. MAL G. 











VARIETY. 


QUEER FANCIES OF A STARVING MAN. 


Almost any disorder or abuse of the body will 
produce disorder of the mind. Extreme hunger, 
one of the worst of torments, produces differ- 
ent mental effects on different people, though in 
most cases insanity comes at the end. 


A Mr. Evarts, who got lost amid the moun- 
tains of Culifornia, wandered about for many 
days, and was finally discovered when nearly 
perishing for want of food, hud strange fancics 
come over him toward the last of his wanderings, 
which are thus described : “Tce does not admit of 
the idea that he was deprived of sound mind, 
but at the same time he funcied that he had plen- 
ty of company; thought his right leg was one 
man, his left leg another, his arms two others, 
and his stomach a fifth; thought they were rood 
fellows, and was sorry he could not give them all 
they wanted to eat, He was surprised that when 
thistles were to be dug, fires made, wood braught, 
and meals covked they would not help him. 
Every thing he ate tasted good except grasshop- 
pers. His stotoach had not been educated up to 
that point. He frequently ate raw fish, and es- 
teemed them delicious; caught one snow-bird, 
and had a faro meal; chnsed a toxd for two.days, 
but without capturing it. In his dreams he used 
to cook some of the most delicious meals he ever 
ate in his Jife.’’ 

_—_——_——_ 
BAD CURRENCY. 

He who takes guilty coin or wieked barter 
should not grumble when he finds himself cheat- 
ed. An old story says the devil once paid a man 
a hat full of gold guineas for some service, bnt 
the next morning they were found all turned to 
slate stones. The following remiuds us of it: 


The Bangor Whig hears that the master of a 
fishing, schooner, down river, thinks Bangor isa 
hard place for atrade. He brought, this season, 
about $50 worth of tish for sale. He found a 
customer, after considerable trouble, who wanted 
to pay $40 iu rnin, saying that the police wereso 
sharp that there wns no chance to retail itin Ban- 
gor, and the skipper, though doubtful at first, 
way persuaded to trade on the offered terms. 
The purchaser removed his fish on Saturday, 
and late in the evening came down in great haste 
with the fum barrel, which he pushed on board, 
telling the skipper that the police were on his 
track and he had better put off atonce. The cap- 
tain put off at once, and, after working until him- 
self and men were tired, thought he would tap 
the barrel. He did so, and found it contained 
well-water and brackish at that. 











eg 
MIRACULOUS ESCAPE, 

The terrible accidents which so often happen 
to chikiren who are allowed to go near machin- 
ery in motion, ought to teach other children cau- 
tion, and certainly ought to teach parents and 
older friends to take care of those under their 
charge. In most cases of futality or injury like 
the following the victim should have kept away 
entirely: 


The Journal Portsmouth correspondent says 
a severe accident and most miraculous escape 
from instant death occurred Saturdav afternoon, 
atthe Portsmouth Steam Planing Mills. Near 
the engine, and in a separate room, several large 
grindstones are run by power from the engine, 





Two of these are connected by an iron shaft, the 
distance between which stones is tive feet The 
stones are set on sleepers, mid there is a well 
hole twenty-two inches deep hetween the sleepers. 

A boy uamed Jolin Barrett, Jr., aged cight 
years, went into the room alone and unobserved, 
}as he snys, to sharpen his knife. Cries were 

heard by Freeman Snow, an attache of the con- 
cern, Who upon entering, saw the boy caught and 
revolving on this shaft at the rate of seventy 
revolutions a minute. 

He at once threw off the belt and took the boy 
| off. His clothes were literally torn froin his 
body, aud one of his boots taken from his foot. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, only having twen- 
ty-two inches on the under side to pass through, 
he only met with a badly broken arm. He had 
probably passed around at least twenty times. 

aes 
A BRAVE Boy. 

The Watertown (N. Y.) Re-wnion has the fol- 
lowing account of the action of a brave and 
generous boy whose name deserves to be hon- 
orubly mentioned: 

When the wind and storm were raging furi- 
ously the startling cry was raised in the vil- 
lage of Cape Vincent that a man was afloat in 
the river in the utmost peril. The snow was 
driving so thickly that nothing could be seen on 
the river, but the cries of the apparently doomed 


man for help were distinctly heard. There was 
much avitation and confusion, but to launch out 








perilous. 

But young Hinekly, hearing the ery for help, 
unobserved and undaunted, “pushed his light 
shell off from shore.” Blinded by the driving: 
snow, and tossed by the rayi flood, which 
taxed his utmost skill to p right side up, he 
| followed the cry of the imperilledsman, and soon 
found him afloat on a frail craft, withont oars 
and helpless, on which he had ventured from 
shore to save some barrels, and having lost his 
ours, was at the merey of the current and waves. 

With much effort and danger the imperiled 
stranger was transhipped’ to young Hinckly’s 
craft, and was brought to shore and landed 
amidst the vociferous applause of 2 Jarze con- 
course of people. When asked how he dared to 
venture out in such a storm, he replied, “I could 
not bear to hear a man ery for help and not help 
him. 
serves honorable mention. 

—__+——_ 


THE OWL AND THE EAGLE, 


An owl sat blinking in the trunk of a hollow 
tree, ad arraigned the brightness of the sun. 
“What is the use of its beams,’ said she, “but 
to duzzle_ one’s eyes, s0 that one canuot see a 
mouse? For my purt, 1am ata loss to conceive 
for what. purpose ro glaring an object was 
created. We had certainly been much better 
without it.” ‘OU fool!’’ replied an eayle, perched 
on a branch of the same tree, “to rail at excel- 
lence which thou canst not taste; icnorant that 
the fault is not in the sun, butin thyself. All, 
‘tis true, have not faculties to understand nor 

owers to enjoy the benefit of it; bat must the 
usiness and the pleasures of the world be ob- 
structed, that 1n owl may catch mice?” 

Narrow minds think the system of the universe 
should have been contrived to suit themselves 
alone, and find fault with it whenever it fails to 
accommodate them, 

eg 


A LITTLE BOY’S TABLE PRAYER. 

Little Walton F- was visiting in the 
country. There were many guests, and the 
children had a separate table. While waiting 
for a blessing to be asked, he found the meal 
was commenced. “Why don’t you pray?” he 
exclaimed, surpriscd- out of his politeness. 
“Well, Wattie, suppose you pray.” 

It was an unexpected turn of affairs, but he 
was equal to the occasion. “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want: for Jesus Christ s 
sake. Amen,” he said, promptly and devoutly, 
Was it not beautiful? How direct aud practical 
the application of a favorite verse. How close 
the connection between the provision for his 
comfort and the watchful care of the heavenly 
Shepherd, who is ready to feed the soul as weil 
as the body!—Child’s Paper. 


—- . 


HOW CHICKENS COME, 

A boy in North Carolina writes as follows: 
I have a little sister who says and does many 
sweet and odd things. One day not long ago, 
she found a hen’s nest in an odd place, and took 
the eggs out of it and carried them in the house; 
but soon after a thouchtful look passed over her 
face, and she said,—“I wish I had left them in 
the nest and Ict the old henclucked up somelit- 
tle chickens out of ’em.”” 





























—— 


THE SHORTEST SERMON. 

The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg’s sermon at the fu- 
ncral of the late Robert B. Minturn, Esq., in New 
York, is the shortest on record, though several 
are recorded with as few words. He read tho 
words of the Prophet Micah: “He hath shown 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but todo justly, and to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
And then added, “So did he.’” 


—+. 
THE HORSE AND THE CHURCH BELLS, 


A friend writes to us from Massachusetts, of 
an old family horse belonging to the son of a 
Baptist deacon, who, while standing atthe door, 
waiting for the family to get into the carriage, 
one Sabbath morning, suddenly heard the church 
bells commence to ring, and at once started for 
church of his own will, evidently determined to 
be in season to hear the first prayer himself, if 
the rest of the family were not. 








in the river to attempt a doubtful rescue was | 


Such daring benevolence everywhere de- | 











THINGS WHICH ARE SURE. 


‘Tie sure if tu the heanteous Rpring 
‘The hushandman prepares his soll, 
And ‘ows his seed—the Fel may bring 

Arrich reward fur all hla toll; 
Ifweendeave todo right, 
In daily dealing With mankind, 
We shall he sure of peace at nizht, 
1 Tabor find : 


And sweet our rest 
Las Suit of Clothes, 
Hat aus Shue 
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0 adintizistration of Medicinal prepara 
tions in the forin of # lozenge is of all modes the most ci 
gible and convenient, more especially as regards a Coven 
Remepy. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozone 
ges, allay frritation which induces coughing, giving in- 
stant relief in Bronchitis, Hoarscness, Influenza, and 
Consumpuve and Asthmatic complaint: 








$60 AWEER rates a you Want business send 
atamp to Novarty Co., Saco, Mo. _ 16—ly 


WHALE CHASE—A splendid boys’ stury full of 
xurring adventure and interesting details of life 
aboard a Whaler, just commenced in No. 39 of Hasey's 
JourxaL, On trial to any new subscriber three months 
for only TES cenix, ecimens” of newsdealers only. 
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YOUNG FOLES, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUALR- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &e., 1s nt 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, - - - - - - Boston. 


Mow 


CATARRH 
Killing more People than any other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRBH. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES CURED BY REMEDEES THAT 
BUILD UF THE CONSTITUTION | 


Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mucous Surfaces Generally. 
Allccted by Catarrh! 


CMATISM from Causes similar to 
CaraxuH. 


Leucorrhees and all Diseases of the Mucous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, Skin 
Diseases and everything of a 
Scrofulous nature. 









Exysirg.as and Ry 





CONSTITUTIONAL 


Catarrh Remedy. 
The Proper and Sure Cure! 
© Circwars with testimenials of leading men and 
women to buck the above statements, aufficient'y strang 


ta convince all educated and thinking people, sent free by 
notifying the proprietors, 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. HL, Proprietors 


Prioe $1 00 por Bottle. Sold by all Lending Drog- 
gists. 


G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Weeks & Potter, 
Boston, General Agents, John F. Henry, 8 College Plice, 
Sow York, General Agent for Middle and’ Weatern States. 

i—4w 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It {s the only reffable and harmless Remedy known fot 
Se a discoloration, Sald_hy drnggixts every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tlons, and [lotolicd Uistiguratious on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
Jt is invaluable to the aftiicted. Prepared unly by Dr. 


B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Kond Street. 
um 


New York. Sold by Lruggists every where. 
SEWING MAOHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WERD FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ZTNA, 
4 AMERICAN, &c., &c., 
Sold for small installments, as low as 85 per Month, 


orjuay be paid for in Work dune at home. For Clu" 
lars and Terma, address : 
NGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Lugley & Kice), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 
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VENTRILOQUISAL.— fest book at lowest price. A 
veal seif-fnstructor, with nume-ous examples for 

i js tella how to make nnd use 
nous Magic Only 15 cents of booksellers 
mail, JESSE HANEY & CO., 19 Naseau xtrect, 
7 ‘ork. “The boys have so often been humbugged by 
advertised instructions In ventriloguism that they will 
be thankful to Mr. Haney for furnishing at sach. trifin 
cent & ook from which the art ean revliy be 
easily learned by any one,”"—, ive. Free Press. 
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For the Companion. 
JIM BROOKS’ REVENGE. 
By M. A. Denison. 

“Revenge sweet? Not a bit of it, my lads. If 
any body talks such nonsense, tell ’em it aint 
so,and Jim Brooks says it. Wish I had time 
afere the wagon comes, I’d tell yea story; but 
T guess it 711 keep till to-night.” 

Harry Skipper and I, Bob Haines, were cous- 
ins, who had come down to spend the holidays 
at our Uncle John’s farm, and Jim Brooks was 
Tnele John’s head man. 

[can see him now, his wiry little figure, tough 
asa pine-knot, his iron-gray hair cropped short, 
his black, bushy eyebrows lowering and lifting 
over light blue eyes, his nervous lips, thin and 
sensitive. ; 

“T guess it ll keep till to-night, boys.” How 
often we thought of that during the day. We 
knew that Jim could tell a story, so wo frol- 
licked in the old barn, and went fishing, and 
came home dirty and hungry, only the edge of 
our pleasure taken off by the toil of sport, be- 
cause we were going to hear Jim tell a story in 
the evening. 

There was a great flame in the kitchen fire- 
place that night, for Jim had piled on two extra 
logs in honor of our coming. He had also 
placed a few great rosy apples in roasting or- 
der, and brought a pitcher of cider,—not for us, 
though, for we belonged to a society that pro- 
hibited the drinking even of that beverage. 

Then he sat nimselt down 1m & cour tut nau 
been made nearly two hundred years before, of 


“It’s longer,’ he said, ‘but PN help you carry 
the pail, and there’s the dearest little bunny with 
pink eyes.’ 

Ne low. he knowed I had a passion for animals, 
Hays “AhPHARE, "AR: EASE Wad AER yT Bhubb 


cattle than among humans, and any body could 





toughest oak, by a man then long past his prime, 
tilted himself back, folded. his arms on his chest, 
and began. 

“You see I was a roguish sort of a chap, boys 
—little, but fall of the mischicf. Mother died 
when I was seven years old, I reckon, and I’d 
never seen my father. He got lost at sea afore 
I was born. 

“Well, I was ’lotted out to this place ’n that, 
and saw hard times afore I was old as either of 
youchaps, There was one family as teok me, 
that when I went to their home, I just seemed to 
bein heaven, and when I went to live with some 
other folks I could tell ye ef—well, I peared to 
find myself in ’tother place. 

“However, that nint ncither here n’ there. 

“The wust people ever I got with, was the 
Daggets. Father, mother and son was a poor 
brood, not wuth trading off, in my estimation, 
for old iron. 

“Idon’t know that they sct out to be mean, 
but they was, in the cruelest way. It scemed to 
me that Miss Dageet didn’t know what pity 
Meant. Though she had a man to do heavy 
chores, she’d git me up afore daylight to do the 
Most unheard of things. Sometimes she’d start 
me to the store, five or six mile off, after dark, 
and [ was mortal afraid of her. 

“A little bit of a woman she was, too, but I tell 
You, boys, her voice had a hard ring to it. I’d 
allus tan if I could, when I’d hear her voice. 
Tve often thought the matter over, whether she 

wanted to be cruel, or whether she was thought- 
less, or, hevin’ to support me, she was afeard 
she shouldn’t git work enough out of me. 

“Dick was her son, and although he wa’n’t a 
bad boy, yet he took the cue from his mother, as 
boys will, and sometimes he was atyrant. He 
Was near two years older nor me. He had curi- 
ous ways, that boy, but mebby ’twas ’cause his 
Mother made an idol of him. I never see nothin’ 
eqnal to the love she had for that boy. He 
might do jest what he pleased, in the house or 
Outofit. The man, you sec, was easy like, and 
tie: Woman ruled from garret to cellar. 

One day she beat me, and for a thing did by 
her own boy. You see she wouldn’t hear to the 
Tights of the story, and Dick had been full of 
mischief all that day. 

“After I'd done milking, and had a splendid 
Pail full, he wanted me to go to the house frem 





lead me by the nose that said rabbit, or squirrel, 
or horse. SoI took up my pail and onI went. 
We'd most got to the house, when jest as he pre- 
tended he was going to show me bunny, over I 
went, milk and all, and Dick run away laugh- 
ing. : 

“Yon see the boy had tied a string to two 
stakes in the long grass, and had led me right 
on toit. Well, I didn’t know whaé to do. The 
milk had soaked into my clothes, and ruined my 
best blue pants, which I’d no business to have 
had on. I give a cry as I went down, and it 
seems Dick’s mother was in the road, quite near, 
so that I met her, all dripping. 

“‘Where’s the milk?’ says she, with that aw- 
ful voice of hers. 

“IT fell down,’ was my reply. 

“And lost all that milk! Go into the wood- 
shed this minute. Not another word, or I’ll kill 
you. Go into that woodshed.’ 

“Now I knew what going into that woodshed 
meant, for she was a reg’lar slave-driver, and 
believed in hickory saplings abont the bigness of 
your middle finger. I didn’t dare say a word 
after that, but I tell you no little chap ever felt 
more grieved and injured than I did. I jest 
wished I had a mother, the wust way, but there 
wasn’t no use in wishin’—not a bit of it. 

“So I curled up in the woodshed, tremblin’ 
from head to foot, and feelin’ sort of innocent- 
like, because I knew that it wa’n’t really no fault 
of mine. 

“When she came back I tried to explain again, 
but she wouldn’t hear a word, and then the 
blows come. 

“Well, folks don’t b’lieve in beatin’ young 
ones that way, now-a-days, and I’m glad for it. 
It puts the very evil one in a boy that feels as 
though he didn’t deserve it. I guess I didn’t git 
over that dose of hickory for n weck, and I guess 
there wasn't a minute of that week I didn’t hate 
that woman with a deadly hate, and swear—I 
wa’n’t a Christian, then, boys, as I hope I am 
now—that I’d hev my revenge on her for that 
beatin’. It was wrong, very wrong; but I’m 
tellin’ you what I felt, and not what I ought to 
have felt. 

“One day we got a chance, Dick and I, to go 
down river. At least Dick begged for me, be 
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JIM BROOKS’ REVENGE. 


though not dry, on the sand, ‘I’m a going over 
to Uncle Pete’s to spend the night. Mother 
won't care, I’ve been afore. I can do any thing 
I’ve a mind to with the old lady. You tell her 
preraus we. if aha talec an hed why eama 
“That, boys, was a strange walk home. I wag 
wet; for, as usual, I’d had the most work to do, 
Lut I didn’t mind that. I was just fired up with 
the revenge I meant to take. It made my fin- 
ger ends tingle; yes, tho very thinking of it 
made me eager to do something to injure her. 

“She was in the buttery as I went in, hanging 
of my head down. Her husband was in the 
barn. 

“‘Wher’s Dick?’ she asked, the fust thing. 

“Dick’s drownded,’ I said; ‘I tried to save 
him, but we was off shore, and see here!’ I held 
up my wet arms. 

“Well, I never want to hear no sound again 
like that she made. I never want to see sech an- 
other agonized and terrible face; I tell ye it 
haunts me now, boys. She fell down there like 
a dead critter, right to my feet, and I went fly- 
ing out te the barn. 

“Revenge sweet, is it? I thought it would be, 
but it wasn’t. It’s proved very bitter to me; 
and may the dear Lord have mercy on me for 
the wicked deed Idorie! That poor soul never 
had her reason again, and that’s forty odd year 
ago, and the last I heered of her she was most 
nincty, and jest as foolish an’ flighty as ever.” 

“She’d no business to lick you so, though,” 
cried Harry, who had grown pale. 

“No, we aint at liberty to abuse any trust 
that’s put in our hands, but if I’d a known of 
the blessed Saviour, I’d a learned this mighty 
truth, that it never brings no pleasure but only 
sorrow to return evil for evil.” 

“Did Dick ever know?” 

“Yes, Dick knew after he grew tobe aman. I 
couldn’t keep it, and I—I think he’s hated me 
ever sense; so you see revenge wasn’t very sweet 
in that case. Bless those that persecute you, 
boys, that’s the doctrine.” 

—_+o—___. 
THE CHINESE. 


The Chicago Young Messenger says the Chi- 
nese don’t like to be called “John,” and speaks 
a good word for them to the boys. Certainly 
we ought to treat them as well as they treat us: 

“They are strangers in a strange land, and a 
Christian people ought to treat them kindly. 
They are very sensitive to any indignity, for they 
themselves are very polite and pay great regard 





cause he wanted company, and so I was allowed 
togo. Wehad a good time enough, only com- 





the bam-door through a little patch ef woods, 
and said he had some squirrels to show me, 


ing home it rained pretty hard. 
“See here,’ said Dick, as we pulled up high, 


to etiquette. It is very common in Califernia to 
call every Chinaman John, or John Chinaman. 
They don’t like this. No American boy would 
like to be called, by every stranger he meote, 
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‘Jonathan’ or ‘Yankee.’ A stranger at a hotel 
once cailed to a Chinese servant, ‘John! John!’ 
He paid no attention. He called still louder, 
‘John! John!’ Still no attention. At last the 
stranger complained of the incivility. The Chi- 
naman replied, ‘Me no John, me not name; 
Hop Lee my name.’ The stranger, being a gen- 
tleman, made an apology, and had no more 
trouble, 

“American boys should not let the Chinese 
excel them in civility.” 

—_+o-—__—_ 
Yor the Companion. 


THE BUTTER PARTY. 

The ecene of my story was what is now one 
of the most flourishing cities of Michigan, and 
the date thirty years ago. At that time the 
squares of the city were chiefly wilderness, and 
its streets Indian trails. The Huron wound and 
curved through it like a ribbon, threading its 
way in and out, under the bluffs and along the 
flats, as innocent of factory wheels and mill- 
dams as it was in the days of the aboriginal 
mammoth and cave bear. In the country round 
about, within a radius of two or three miles, half- 
a-dozen families of hardy pioncers hed settled 
and begun their battle with the forests and the 
wild beasts. These were all the human inhabi- 
tants. 

Ahard winter had just broken up, and the 


settlers were far from supplies and too Poor to 
owets. shaw hed haan naarar What had heat 
Eastern homes were costly luxuries here, ‘and 


now oftentimes quite unattainable. They did 
not actually suffer hunger, for their petato bins 
and corn cribs were well filled, and an occasion- 
al haunch of venison, or steak of bear, gave va- 
ricty to their meals; but the flour barrels were 
empty, save here and there a little, carefully 
hoarded for special emergencies. The tea, and. 
coffee, and sugar were equally scarce, and as for 
milk and butter, through all that first year not 
a soul in the settlement had tasted either. The 
children had forgotten that there were such 
things, and ate their potatees and salt, or their 
johnny cake and pumpkin sauce, with as much 
relish and content as if milk and butter had 
never existed. But their elders had not forgot- 
ten, and many a weary mother turned away from 
her dry food with an utter loathing for it, and 
many a stalwart man, as he sat down to supper, 
exhausted with his day’s labor, thought sadly of 
the fragrant dairies of New England, and yearned 
for the luxuries which he had left behind. 

At last, in the early part of June, Mr. Walton, 
one of the emigrants, more prosperous, or more 
enterprising than the rest, bought a cow. To his 
neighbors this acquisition seemed as great a lift 
of fortune as if he had opened a mine, or “struck 
oil.” They all rejoiced with him, and the more 
so as Mrs. Walton, in the benevolence of her 
heart, sent around to one and another of them 
in turn, a quart or two of the milk. 





Days went by, and the cream, which had been 
carefully gathered and treasured, was ready for 
churning. The event was one to be celebrated 
by the whole settlement, and invitations went 
forth to all the women of the neighborhood to 
assemble at Mr. Walton’s, on a certain afternoon, 
for a tea-drinking and butter-eating. I believe 
the men were invited, too, but only out of cour 
tesy, as it was well known that none of them 
would feel that they could stop their hoeing in 
the busy season, even for a piece of bread and 
butter. . 

In the Walton’s log house there was a pleas- 
ant bustle of preparation. The old stone churn, 
that had been stowed away in the loft go long, 
was brought down and once more put on duty. 
In due time the butter came, golden and beauti- 
ful to look upon. Mrs. Walton’s deft hands 
salted it, and worked it, andwmade itinto a “pat;”” 
and then, as there was no cellar, and the weath- 
er was warm, she carefally covered it and carried 
it down to the spring to keep it hard. 

In order that you may know the “lay of the 
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ground,” and better appreciate what followed, 
let me deseribe a little. 

The house was situated upon the high bank of 
a ravine, through which flowed one of the sweet- 
est little brooks in the world. At the point of 
the bank where the house stood, the brook made 
an abrupt bend, so that the ground above formed 
a sort of promontory with two sloping sides, 
covered with grass, wild flowers and underbrush, 
and washed by the water at its foot. 

On one of the slopes of this promontory, about 
a third of the way down, a cool spring bubbled 
up, and it was to this spring that Mrs. Walton 
carried the butter. 

Dinner out of the way, and her dishes washed, 
the ood lady Sat down in a state of pardonable 
complacency to await her guests. They were 
not long in coming. Out from the forest paths 
they emerged, some on foot, some on horseback, 
till by two o’clock the last one had reported her- 
self, and all scttled down fora quiet, comforta- 
ble afternoon visit. 

There was no gessip to occupy their tongucs. 
News was tuo scarce to supply even the slender 
staple of company chit-chat. But there was ne 
dearth of conversution. Some, if not all, had 
adventures by the way to relate. Mrs. Lewis’ 
horse had stumbled, going down a hill, and 
bumped her inte a plat of moss by the path side, 
mére scared than hurt—orly her best cap and 





THE YOUTH'S 


your his costly plunder. 
say that those women glared - 


thoughts. They called him | 
charged. ks and stones across the brook into | 
his fortress till they were tired, and then they \ 
wearily climbed the hill, looking more like a fu- | 
neral procession than a festive tea-party. 
“{ am not ashamed to say,” said my inform- 
ant, who was one of the company, “thas cried, 
and couldn’t help it; for in all my life before I 
had never met with so keen a disappointment as 
this.” 
Returning to the house, the disconsolate wom- | 
en gathered around the supper table and tricd | 
to make the best of the warm, light biscuits, the 
tea, and the wild strawberries and cream. But 
it seemed as if every mouthful would choke 
them; and when they thought of what might 
have been but for that miserable pig, it was no 
wonder that they made but an indifferent meal. 
H. A. Farranp. 

oo 

A PETITION, 


Let me cling to thy hand, dear Father 
Let me cling to thy powerful hand. 
If I once let it go, 
Ishall_ yield to the foe; 
IfT hold it fast, Pshall stand! 
Let me cling to thy powerful hand. 











Lot me sit at thy fect, dear Saviour; 








COMPANION 


I am constrained to! gone up stairs to get some orders about a hot 
at the bristly ras- ! supper they wanted. The laundress was doing 


cal with no very amiable looks or amiable up finery; the housemaid was helping her. 
names, and dis- | “Jane,’’ said she, as I came down to help, too, 


“them there happles and ’arbs is to be laid by, 
and I’m in the clear-starching line. Take the 
key off the mantel-piece, and put ’em away; do, 
Defore mother comes down, for she bid me to do 
it, and she’ll go on extonishin’ if it aint done.” 

T took the bag and the basket on my arm, and 
the key and candle in my other hand, and went 
off to the sturc-room. It was casy cnough to 
epen; and inside there was all manner of chests, 
barrels and boxes, with shelves in every corner 
filled up to the ceiling, for nearly all the stores 
were got in. 

I had hung up the herbs, and was making 
room for the apples, when aruptle at the further 
end of the room made me look up, and there, 
coming out from between two great ¢: , Lsaw 
an old woman, in what I verily believe to be 
grave-clothes, laughing without a sound, and 
without a tooth, and making right up to me, 

I remember fleeing in mortal terror, falling 
over half-n-dozen things, and at last, getting into 
the kitchen, where I must have fainted outright, 
for the next thing I recollect is secing them all 
about me, and hearing Esther say,— 

“What is the matter, Jane?” 











“7 want to go home,” said I, not knowing 
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in such things. At any rate, Esther over-per- 
suaded me. 

Now that the daylight was come, and I had 
got over the fright, the fine new dress, the rais- 
ing of my wages, and the help promised to my 
poor mother, was more than I could refuse; and 
before Esther left the room, I gave ber my word 
to stay at the Pines, and say nothing of what I 
had seen to any body bat my mother. 

They had such great need of me that day and 
several after, that I did not get home till the 
next Suuday evening. I suppose it was to let 
the fright wear off, and it had worn pretty well 
by that time; but my mother turned white with 
the very thought of it, when I told her at our 
own cottage fireside. The children had gone te 
evening church, and left us alone. 

She sat for a minute or two witl.out speaking 
a word, and then, “Jane,” said she, nothink ever 
rises out of nothink, Old Sarab and the rest of 
the gossips didn’t tell such storics, after all; and 
}t’s not for nothink the ol@ lady has come after 
them Denbys. They got rid of her in France, 
you see, to get back the Pines; but murder vill 
out; and you must come home to me, if we have 
but a loaf in the week; and I wen’t see my gid 
frightened out of her mind.” 

That wag my mother’s first saying; but when 
I made her consider the new dress, the raised 
wages, and all that had been promised to her, 


5 u i she came to think as I did. So my mother con- 
- Let me humbly sit at thy feet! what else to say, and fecling quite sure that all she came to i ie 
calash were crumpled and smashed, till they rep- T have nothing to fear, Blak Merced Sherk house betng { sented that I should stay at the Pines, warning 


resented several fashions at once. She was al- 
ways timid with a horse, she said, and she would 
have turned back after her tumble and gone 
right home, but that her mouth watered for the 
butter. As it was, she led the horse by the bri- 
dle, and walked the rest of the way. 

Mrs. Kerr, who came on foot, had seen 8 bear 
in the woods. But it nceded more than that to 
stop her; for besides being naturally a resolute 
woman, and knowing that bears never attack a 
person unless greatly provoked, she felt special 
animation to-day in the thought of the butter 
party. Sheowned, Lowever, that she had walked 


If thy presence $s near, 
Thy presence to me is so sweet! 
Let me humbly sit at thy feet, 


<r —__—_— 
THE ENGLISH PARLOR MAID’S 
STORY. 
In Targx Cnarrers.—Cuar. II. 

When young Mr. Morley said to me, as I 
opened the gate for him, “Jane, I have some- 
thing particular to say to you; meet me to-mor- 
row morning in the Orchard Lane,” J replied at 
once, “I will not, sir,” and turned to go to the 
house. 





haunted was true. 
“Nonsense, child; you es 

hour of the night. 

come up stairs with me.” 





marched me up to her own room. 
best one in the attic. 


was the matter. 


ly what I had seen, in the store-room, and my 
resolution to go home in the morning, 





’t go home at this 
Take this glass of cider, and 


‘As soon as I could find breath, I told her plain- 


me, at the same time, to keep well out of te 
store-room, and take my Bible with me if ever! 
had to go about the house after dark. 

We kuew it was necessary to keep the whole 
matter @ secret, and it was one that weighal 


Eother took me by the arm as she spake, and ? 
It was the 
There she shut the door, 
sat down beside me, and once more asked what 


heavy on my mind. The large; Jonely house be 
came twice as dreary after that Saturday eve 
ing, and I never liked to sce the night coming 
down. 

It seemed to me that the tempers in it were 
| growing worse, too; Esther and her daughter 
were never done janyiing, and most of their dis 
turbance was about the store-room or the key of 


The cook seemed nearly as much frightened 
as myself, and a great deal more troubled. 

“Well, Jane,” she said, kindly, “you shall go 
home if you like; it was not your fault, but 
theirs that sent you to the store-room. Say 
nothing more about it, like a good girl, but try 
to get composed, and come down to supper. 


He then caught me by the dress, exclaiming, 
“Why, Jane, I am dying to speak to you; it’s 
something very particular.” 

“Go and tell it to my mother, then; she lives 
at Slater’s Cottages, not far from the Hedingham 
chureh;” and I tried to pluck my skirt away. 


pretty fast, and with one eye over her shoulder. 

When the women had all compared notes, they 
found a good deal to laugh at in the incidents 
and experiences they had met in the effort to get 
together that afternoon. The mere fun of tell- 
ing it over more than paid them—so they all 


it. Up stairs there was not a bit more peace. 
None of them ever took the slightest notc uf 
what had happened to me. You would hav j 
thought they knew nothing at all about it; but: 
their small, genteel bickerings went on forever: 
more, and most of them were about young Mr, 






agreed—to say nothing of the butter that was 
yet tocome. When they had exhausted the fi 





put to 
their pionecr life, giving a good-humored, comi- 
cal turn to every thing, until they quite forgot 









“You are a good girl, Jane,” suid he, letting 
me go, but the hypo “T 
T Aen 
about it, for [ um going to London the day afte 
to-morrow, and can’t see your mother till I come 
back. Promise me you won’t, Jano: it’s for 












that they had any hardships at all. Little zath- 
erings like this one were like tonics to those 
humble Western wives, and they could always 
work happicr and harder for many days after- 
wards, on the strength of them, 

About half-past four Mrs. Walton built the 
fire and bezun her preparations for tea. As her 
house consisted of but one room below and aloft 
above, her culinary labors by no means inter- 
rupted her visiting. 

On this occasion there was to be no stint. She 
brought out her store ef flour, long hoarded, to 
make biscuits of. They were shortened with 
cream, and put down by the fire in the tin baker 
to bake. The tea-kettle, hung upon the crauc, 
already began to sing its coscy song. 

Then the good lady drew out the rough pine 
table, and covered it with a spotless linea cloth— 
relic of her New England home—and brought 
eut the silver spoons, which, like the one talent, 
had long lain carefully hidden in a napkin. < 

At last, tea was nearly ready. The hostess 
stepped out of the door to go and fetch the but- 
ter; but she had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when she gave a loud cry of dismay, and started 
down the slope on a run. 

The guests, alarmed, hurried out to see what 
was the matter. They were just in time to catch 
a glimpse of a great pig, with the pat of butter 
on his nose, scampering off with all his might, 
aud Mrs. Walton at his heels, her hair and dress 
flying, and a stick in her hand. 

The women all rushed pell-mell. Mrs. Gray, 
who was short and fat, lost her footing, and 
rolled down the grassy bank like a saw log, un- 
til she reached the bottoin, when she arose with 
her gown torn, and her gencral appearance con- 
siderably disordered. 

The rest could not stop to attend to her. 
Greater interests were in jeopardy. Away they 
went, armed with sticks and stones, in hot pur- 
suit ef the thief that had stolen their butter. 

Piggy made his best speed, dodging in and 
out of the brush, and grunting and snuffing with 
excitement at the liue and ery made behind him 
—the pilfered pat of buttor all the time stick- 


your own good.” 

“Upon my word, I won’t,” said I; for I was 
young and foolish, and I half believed that 
something wonderful was going to be done for 
me. But the words were searcely spoken when 
Mr. Denby came to the hall-door, and in youn: 
Morley marched, looking as innocent as a tur- 
tle-dove, and inquiring for all the family. Isup- 
pose he went to London; I heard him tell the 
Denbics Le would go, and they saw no more of 
him for somo time. 

I went about my work day after day, wonder- 
ing what the very particular thing he had to say 
could be; but within the saine week I got some- 
thing worse to wonder at. 

To make my story plain, I must tell you that 
the Pines had got a sort of wing, which, being a 
story lower than the rest, was entirely hidden by 
the pine grove that gave the place its name. It 
must have been dark, too, with the shade of 
those tall trees. The windows were all shut up. 
None of the rooms were occupied or ever had 
been in the Denbies’ time. They had walled up 
the door of the passage leading to them from the 
hall, and hung a picture—I think it was a wed- 
ding scene—over the place. The tale went that 
those rooms had been built long azo for a lady 
of the house, who would not leave it, und couldn’t 
live at peace with her daughter-in-law. 

Fsther, the head servant, though she was civil 
enough on the subject, would give me no expla- 
nation of their being shut up, except that the 
family ha@ room enough without them, and 
they were damp and dark with the shadow of 
the old pines. 

The wing had a basement story, however, 
which was dry enough to be used as a store- 
room for all manner of things kept or wanted in 
acountry house, from preserves to best flour. 
It opened froin a passage at the end of the lower 
hall. Esther kept the key, and seldom allowed 
any body to go there but herself—I thought on 
account of the good things. 

But on the week of which I am speaking there 
had been a great drying of herbs, and a great 
gathering in of choice apples. When Saturday 








ing to his uplifted snout. Finally, he plunged 
through tho brook and took refuge behind a 
clump of hazel bushes, where he looked defiance 
at his parsuers, and proceeded leisurely to de- 


evening came a bag of herbs and a basket of ap- 
ples were still tobe put away. ‘Things had been 
late that duy, and every body was busy, though 
is was full two hours after dark. The cook had 





I did try to 
self that night, and couldn’t eat much supper. 
‘On my w 
Mrs. Denby 








3 ruom. It was fast shut; but 


knew were hers and Esther’s. 


kind to me, 
my bed brought into the closet off her room, 


many a bad, broken dream. 


settled. 


parcel in her hand. 





Just as I opened my eyes, 
of fine French print. 


girl. 


place for any thins they happen to see. 
this is a genteel place. 
and sodo I. Your w: 
lings a quarter. 





Maria. 
mother at Christ 





that’s if you nmke up your mind to stay, and 
say nothing abont the fumily trouble. Jane, 
every gentecl family has something strange 
about their house—1 mean real gentry, like my 
missus and master, and not the get-ups of now- 
a-days. Besides, Jane, nobody ever saw any 
thing here except in the store-rooin, and I'll 





Suffolk, axes you to do the like, just say you 
won't, and I'll stand by you. But take my 
advice, Jane, and don’t leave such a good 
place.” 

To this hour, I can’t understand why Mrs. 
Denby and her cook were so sct upon keeping 
ine. May beit was that they knew my family 
to be decent people, poor as they were, and not 
given to gossip; or may be they had to do it on 
account of what was to happen, and the hand I 
was to have in it; like enough there is an order 

















You shall sicep in the closet off my room to- 
ae 


composed, but I was not my- 
down stairs I passed the door of} 


could hear low, earnest voices inside, which I 
The cook came 
down shortly after, but all the supper-time she 
was frowning at her daughter, and uncommonly 


Iwas thankful for that, and also for getting 


where I slept all night with many a start and 
But daylight takes 
the weight of every fright off one, and when I 
woke next morning, my mind was a good deal 


They had let me slecp later than usual, and 
there was Esther standing by my bedside with a 


she opened it, and showed me a beautiful dress 


“It's for you,” said she, “if you are a wise 
Jane, you are a good girl; you go to 
church, and read your Bible, and tell no fibs, and 
them as does that needn’t be frightened out of a 
Jane, 

The missus likes you, 
$s Will be raised ten shil- 
You'll get this dress, as the 
first of the fashion, and was bought for Miss 
There'll be tea and flannel goin’ to your 
and Mr. Denby could speak 
to the parish overseers for her in hard times— 


Morley. : 
Jip had nat name baol fram Tandon yet 


least they thought so, and the shooting o 
was drawing to its end, when I was going beck 
one Sunday evening by what we called the Ur 
chard Lane—a by-way leading through the fies 
straight to my mother’s cottage, which ste 
about two miles from the Pines 

Some parts of the lane were close and dark- 
ened with overhanging trees, and in the darkest 
of them I was startled by hearing a step bebind 
me, and there was young Morley. 

“Good-evening, June,” said he; “you are gu 
ing to see your mother, and so am [. You 
know I have something very particular to say wo 
her and you. Jane, how well that dress becomes 
you; you're the girl to show off clothes. I 
ought to be silk instead of calico, and so it shal, 
before long, may be.’” 

He had got hold of my hand with that, and I 
was thinking of starting off, for I never liked 
his look, when up comes my mother in her pour 
Sunday clothes to mect me, and didn’t she luk 
thunder-struck ! 

“It’s Mr. Morley, mother,” said I, “and he has 
something particular to say to you.” 

“Mrs. Stocks,” said he, stepping up to her be 

fore she had time to drop her best court 
“have you any objection to your daughter's be 
ing sent to a first-rate boarding-school?” 
“None in the world, sir,’ said my mother. 
“But who’s going to do it?” 
“Who but a friend—a real friend, a true 
friend, Mrs. Stocks? 1 know you were asten- 
ished to see me speaking to your daughter, but 
you would be more surprised if you knew ell. 
I’m a man of few words, Mrs. Stocks, but set 
your mind at rest; I have no bad intentions, no 
wicked designs; when I set my affections on 4 
1,’’"—and Mr. Morley rolled his cyes at me— 
“be her family ever so humble, I first educate, 
and then make her my bride!” 
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I thought my poor mother would have taken 


promise you sha’n’t have to go there again. If} wing and gone up into the air with perfect joy. 
my daughter Sophy, as is the bi goose in} She believed that I was to be first sent to a 


boarding-school, and then made lady of Morley 
Lodge, and the grand prospect buzzed her hewl 





up like strong beer. She fell to thanking and 
dlessing young Morley, telling him all my per- 


fections, and a great many more than I bad; 
how much I was above common country girls; 
how litile the Denbies knew my value, and Low 
few young folks would stay at the Pines as 1 
had done. 

Morley walked on between us, seeming to be 
lieve all she said, sounding my praises himself, 
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and making scornful remarks on the Denbies, 
especially the young ladies; bu all at once he 
stopped, and asked in a confidential manner, if 
there was any truth in the strange reports he 
had heard abont the Pines—was there any thing 
particular to be seen or heard in the house? 

I had promised to Esther, and my mother had 
promised to me, to say nothing about what I had 
secn in the store-room; but in the fulness of her 
heart she told Mr. Morley the whole story, and 
made me repeat it from beginning to end. 

My tale scemed to impress him wonderfully; 
he questioned me closcly regarding the figure I 

ad scen, the part of the room it came from, the 
and arrangements of the place, and what 
Lsther had said about the matter. I told him all 
as far as I could remember, and he looked so 
grave and serious that my mether ventured to 
ask him if he thought there had been foul-play. 

“Yes, Mrs. Stocks,” said he, “there must have 
been, when such things are to be seen about a 
Christian house. Providence will doubtless bring 
the crime to light, and the guilty to justice; but 
your daughter has nothing to fear; she has had 
no part in the evil-doing. Jane,”—with that he 
turred to me—“keep up yeur courage, for my 
sake, and also keep your own counsel; every 
thing depends on that. You know I have a 
proud father; if a word of our talk this day gets 
wind, we are parted forever. You'll remember 
that, too, Mrs. Stocks. But, bless me, there is 
the church clock striking six! I'll be too late 
for dinner, perhaps suspected. Adicu, adicu!’”” 
and he darted down the lane. 

“0, Jane,” said my mother, lifting up her 
hands, “won’tI die happy when I sees you Lady 
of Morley Lodge, wearin’ silks and satins, and 
doin’ somethink for us all!” < 

“Mother, dear,”’ said I, honestly speaking my 
mind, “the gentleman can’t mean it. What 
would he secin me? YouknowI am no beauty, 
with a wide month and a stumpy nose.” 

“No, Jane,” said she; “you aint just a beauty, 
but Lalways theught there was somethink hinte 
estin’ abeut you. Mind, there’s no kexplainin’ 














the fancies men takes. It’s one of them harrers 
of love that has struck him; and don’t you be a 
fool to pitch away good prospecs.”’ 

(Coneluded next week.) 
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For the Companion. 


A FIGHT IN THE WOODS, 


Some years azo, while in the northern part 
of Maine, I spent the month of September and a 
portion of October at a “hay-farm’’ on the bor- 
ders of Chamberlain Lake,—Lake Apmoogenega- 
mook, the Indians used to cal it. The whole 
rezion was almost an unbroken wilderness. 
Game was plenty, and by way of recreation 
from my dutics as an assistant engineer, I had 
sct upa “line of traps” for mink and sable,— 
“saple,” as old trappers say,—along a small but 
very rapid, noisy stream called Bear Brook, 
which comes down into the lake through a 
gorge between twe high, spruce-clad mountains. 

Huge boulders had rolled down the sides, and 
lay piled along the bel of the gorze. The brook, 
which was the outlet of a small pond, pent up 
among the ridges above, foamed, and roared, 
and gurgled down among rocks shaded by thick, 
black spruces, which leaned out from the sides 
of the ravine. 

It was a wild place. I had stumbled upon it, 
one afternoon, while hunting a carribon (a kind 
of deer) some weeks before, and knew it must 
be good trapping ground; for the rocks, and 
clear, black pools, in short the whole place had 
that peculiar, fishy smell which bespoke an 
abundance of trout; and where trout abound 
there are sure to be mink. 

My traps were of that sort which hunters call 
“figure four” traps, made of stakes and poles, 
with a figure-four spring. Perhaps some of our 
boy readers may have caucht squirrels in that 
way. For bait I used trout from the brook. I 
carried my hook and line with me, and after 
Setting a trap, threw in my hook and pulled out 
trout enough to bait it. My lincextended about 
Amile up the gorge, and comprised some twenty- 
five or thirty traps. 

After setting them, I shot © number of red 
Squirrels for a “drag,” and thus connected the 
traps together. Perhaps I should explain that a 
drag is a bundle of squirrels or partridges newly 
Killed and from which the blood is dripping, 
Which are dragged along by a withe from trap to 
trap, to make a trail and scent, so that the mink | 
and sable will follow it. 

Itis customary torvisit mink traps once in two 
or three days. Bat as I had plenty of timo just! 
then, I went to mine every forenoon. 

Daring the first week after setting them I had 
excellent luck. I caught eleven mink and three 
sable—about. fifty dollars worth, as I reckoned 
it. My hopes of making a small fortune in the 





fur business, were very sanguine, until one | continued to steal up to the ’coon until within 
merning I found every trap torn up! The poles | a yard or two. 


and stakes were scattered over the «round, spin- 
dles were broken to pieces, and at onc or two 
places where there had been a mink in the trap, 


the head and bits of fur were lying about as if | 


it had been devoured. 

At first I thought that perhaps some fellow 
who had intended to trap there had done the 
mischief, to drive me away (a very common trick 
among rival trappers); but when I saw that the 
minks had been torn to picees, I knew the de- 
struction was the work of some animal—a fisher, 
most likely, or as some call it, a “black-cat.” 

Thad never yet seen one of these creatures, 


but had often heard hunters and trappers tell | 


what pests they were,—following them on their 
rounds, robbing and tearing up their traps al- 
most as rapidly as they could set them. Indeed, 
Thad read in Bairtl’s—I helieve it was Baird’s— 
Works on Natural History, that the fisher-cat, 
or mustela canadensis, is a very fierce carnivo- 
rous animal of the weasel family, a most deter- 
mined fighter and more than a mach for a com- 
mon hound. 

Well, Lhad nothing to to But to sct the traps 
again, a task which I did in the course of the 
, really hoping that the beast had merely 
paid the place a transient visit, and gone on upon 
his wanderings. | 

But the next morning showed my hopes were 
vain, for he had “gone through” my line again, 
and every trap was upset. It really seemed as if 
the “yarmint’” had taken a malicious delight in 
tearing them to pieces. 
fine sable had been caught, and as if for very 
mischief, the marander had torn the beautiful 
skin, which was worth ten or a dozen dollars, to 
shreds, 

Surely, if there is a business in the world that 
demands patience and perseverwmee, it is trap- 
ping. At least it took about all IT could sum- 
mon to go resignedly to work, make new spin- 
dles, catch fresh bait, and set the traps again, 
pecially with the prospect of having the same 
task to perform the next morning. 

I went at it, however, and by eleven o’clock 
had them all reset save one, the upper one, 
where the sable had been caught, when, on ap- 
proaching it throuch the thick spruces, I saw a 
large raccoon gnawing the sable's head. Sccing 
me at the same instant, he caught wp the head, 
and before I could unsling my gun, scuttled 
away out of sight. 











Was it possible that's ’coon had been doing | 


all this mischief? I knew them te be adepts at 
a variety of woods tricks, but had never heard 
of their robbing traps before. Here was one 
caught gnawing a sable’s head in the vicinity of 
the broken traps. Circumstantial evidence, as 
they say in court, was strong acainst him. 

I determined to watch—that trap, at least. 

Going over to our camp on the lake, I took a 
hasty lunch, and putting a fresh charge into my 
gun, went back to the ravine. A few rods from 
the place where I had surprised the ’coon, there 


was a thick clump of low spruces. Here I hid 
myself and began my watch. 
The afternoon dragged away. Crows and 


hawks cawed and screamed; kingfishers and 
squirrels chickered and chirred, but no animal 
came near the traps. The sun was setting be- 
hind the high, black mountain, and twilight be- 
gan to dim the narrow valley. 

Thinking I had had my labor for my pains, T 
was about crawling out of my hiding-place, when 
a twig snapped in the direction of the traps, and 
turning quickly, I saw the ’coon coming up the 
bank of the brook, the same one, I was sure, 
that I had seen before, because of its unusual 
size, 

With a glance around, to see that there was 
no danger near, he ambled along to the spot 
where the sable’s head had been, and began snif 
fing at the shreds and bits of fur which lay about. 
Wishing to see if he would touch the trap, I did 
Not stir, but watched his movements. 

After picking up the bits of skin, he walked 
round the trap several times, with his queer, 
quizzical face askew, examining it. Then hap- 
pening to scent one of the sable’s legs which lay 
at a little distance, he ran to it and began to cat 
it. Iconld hear his sharp tecth upon the bones. 
Suddenly he stopped, listened, then growled. 
Very much to my surprise, there was an answer- 
ing growl. ‘Then another and another response. 
In a moment more, from behind a great rock in 
the bank, there stole out a large, black animal, 
an object of the coon’s utter abhorrence, evi- 
dently. 

Fresh growls greeted the appearance of the in- 
truder, who came stealthily forward. He was a 
wicked looking fellow, and had evidently hostile 
intentions. 

The ’coon rose to his feet, lifting his back like 
a bear or a cat, and growling all the while. The 
new comer crouched almost to the earth, but 








At one of the traps a/ 





There they stood facing each other, getting 
more angry every moment; and evidently in- 
tended to have a big “set te.”” I had no wish to 
interfere, and was contented to remain a spec- 
tator. The two thieves might settle their quar- 
rels between themselves. I wasn’t at all certain 
to which of them I stood indebted for my extra 
labor, and concluded to keep my charze of shot 
for whichever of them survived the fray. 

The growls rose to shricks; the fisher, for 
such I judged it to be, wrizgling his black tail, 
and the ’coon getting his back still higher. Then 
came a sudden grah, quick as a flash, and’a pro- 
digious scuffle. Over and over they rolled, 
grappling and tearing; now the gray tail would 
whisk up in sight, thea the black one. The fur 
flew, and that strong, disagreeable odor, some- 
times noticed when a cat spits, was wafted out 
#0 my hiding-place. 

It was hard to tell which was the best fighter. 
Gray fur and black fur seemed-to be getting torn 
out in about equal snatches. Suddenly the’coon 
got away from his antagonist, and running to 
the foot of a great spruce tree, standing near, 


went like a dart up the trunk to tho lower limbs.’ 


There he faced abont. 

The fisher followed to the tree and looked up. 
He saw his late foc, growled, and then began to 
climb after him. He was not so good a climber 
as the ’coon, but scratched his way up with trne 
weasel determination. The moment he came 
within reach, the racoon jumped at him, regard- 
less of the height from the ground, and fastened 
upen his back. The shock caused the fisher to 
lose his hold, and down both animals dropped 
with tremendous force, suflicient to knock the 
breath eut of them, I thought. But they clung 
to each oth r, and dug and bit with the fury of 
maniacs. ’Coens are noted fighters; and as for 
the fishers, they never give up while the breath 
of life is in them. 

Presently the ’coon broke away again, and 
once more ran to the tree, this time going up its 
trunk, out of sight, among the branches at the 
very top. It looked as if he was getting about 
all the fight he cared to have. 

Not so with the big weasel. He instantly fol- 
lowed his antagonist, clumsily but surely claw- 
ing his way up the trunk. It took him some 
time to reach the top, but he got there at last. 
Another grapple ensucd among the very top- 
most boughs, and they both came tumbling to 
the ground, catching at the limbs as they fell; 
but grappling afresh, they rolled down the steep 
bank to the edge of the water. 

Meanwhile it had grown so dark that I could 
but just see their writhing forms. The growl- 
ing, grappling sound ‘continued, however, and I 
could hear them splash in the water. Then 
there came a lull. One or the other had “given 
in,” I felt sure. Which was the victor? 

Cocking my gun,I crept to the bank. Asnear- 
ly as I could make out the situation, the fisher 
was lrolding the ’coon by the thront. 

I took a step forward. A twig snapped under 
my foot. Instantly a pair of ficry eyes glared 
up at mein the gloom; and with a harsh snarl 
the fisher raised himself. But the ’coon didn’t 
stir; he was dead. 

It seemed almost too bad to shoot the victor 
of so desperatea fight; but thinking of my traps, 
I hardened my heart and fired. The fisher reared. 
up, fell over, then recovering its legs, leaped at 
me with ail the ferocity of its bloodthirsty race. 
But the heavy buckshot had surely doncits work, 
and with another attempt to spring at me, the 
animal fell back dead. 

Thad no more trouble with my traps. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


—_—_——or 
For the Companion. 
MY MOCKING BIRDS. 


Jack and Gill are their “given names.” They 
are both natives of South Carolina, I can give 





you Jack’s family history, but Gill was born in 
the low country, as I shall tell you further on. 

Some time last May Jack’s parents set up 
housekeeping in a very snug home in a sweet 
gum tree. Although the father bird had helped 
to build the nest, and made every thing nice and 
convenient about it, the mother bird chose to 
take the whole care of sitting and hatching the 
eggs. He let her have her own way, like a kind 
and prudent husband, and occupied himself 
meanwhile the best he knew how. He sang the 
jollicst songs, whistled at stray dogs in the most 
knowing way, skirmished with blue jays and red- 
headed woodpeckers, and, in short, appeared so 
gay that all the birds in the woods knew from 
his manner that be must be expecting some 
special good luck. 

What it could he, they would never have heard 
from him, if this idle life away from his home 
had not tempted him inte company where he got 
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very tipsy on the jnice 0 of the China berry, or 
pride of India tree. 

‘This tree is as common in the South as are 
whiskey saloons in many parts of our country, 
and tempts idle mocking birds to disgrace them- 
sclyes, very much as other bipeds do, by intcm- 
perate indulgence. 

When Jack’s mother heard how her mate had 
behaved, she saw her mistake in not allowing 
him to occupy his time in family duties, and de- 
termined in the future to‘keep him as busy as 
she was herself. 

So one morning when he looked in through the 
yellow jasmine vines around the nest, he found 
herin a great flutter of joy over the four tiny 
birdies just throbbing with new-found life under 
her breast. She good-naturedly allowed him a 
sly peep under one wing, and then at once set 
him to clearing up the nest and making things 
tidy. He soon found his hands full of business, 
and with so mary mouths to fill, he had no time 
to indulge in his bad habits. 

These old birds were very wise in their ideas 
of feeding their little ones, for they knew that 
infant crops do not need to be crammed at once. 
However, they were so much like grown pcople 
themselves, that they ate avery hearty break- 
fast of juicy worms, dew berries and crisp grass- 
hoppers, after which the happy father flew to 
the topmost twig, and sung a very pretty little 
hymn of gratitude and praise, which he must 
have Icarned from the lark. 

These parents fed their little ones with just the 
thing, and just enonch of it, and were bringing 
them up in the way they should go, when, 
about school time, one day, black Bob, a little 
freedman, “‘Shinned” up their tree and robbed 
them of two of their most promising chiltren, 
who were now old enough to sit alone on the 
edge of the nest. 

Of course it was “too bad,” but Bob had his 
living to make, and he reasoned that “if Yan- 
kees want mocking birds bad enough to pay for 
such trifling ones as these, that dunno the fun 0” 
flyin’, what’s the good of not gettin’ ’em good 
homes in the North, where they’ll be taken care 
of?” 

As you may suppose, these little stolen birds 
were very unhappy, and cried all day long, 
knocking their heads against their little corn- 
stalk cabin cage. At length they grew hungry, 
and learned to Jove the hand that fed them so 
much more gencrously than their own parents 
had done. 

In a few days they started on their journey to 
Vermont, with 2 good supply of their favorite 
lutichcon—hard-boiled eges, hominy, berries, &c. 
They did not enjoy their first day’s travel in the 
cars te Charleston, but that was only the bezin- 
ning of theirsorrows. When they first took pas- 
sage on the steamer for New York, they shared 
a state-room with their mistress, which promised 
a little rest and comfort, as the sea breeze came 
in at the window, and fanned the coal dust out 
of their feathers. 

They had just got seated on their little perch, 
prepared to enjoy themselves, when the steward- 
ess poked her head into the room to say that 
“the regilations of the ship is that all birds and 
pets is to be given up to the steward.” The gi- 
ant of a steward stood looking over her shoul- 
der, and no persuasion could induce him to dis- 
obey orders. 

So the poor birds were carried off to a sort of 
oil-can region amid ships, where the pitcous 
cries and fluttering of other birds, mingling with 
the rush of the water-whcels and the clanking of 
the machinery, drove them so crazy, that Jack’s 
mate escaped the first time the steward attempt- 
ed to feed them. It was seen flitting about the 
rigging of the sails, then flew off over the sea, 
and soon sunk on the green waves, to rise no 
more, 

How badly the mistress felt when she went to 
see them, and found only little seared Jack in 
the cage! The captain tricd to comfort her by 
giving her her choice of several birds. The stew- 
ard said it was no use to choose a female, for 
they do not sing, and will not raise young oncs 
in a cage, and advised her to select a bird with 
nine white feathers in his wing, which would 
surely be a singer. 

The new bird was about the age and size of 
Jack’s mate, and Jack seemed as glad of her 
company as he could be in his unhappy cireum- 
stances. 

At length, after several days of travelling, 
their journey ended at the threshold of a ‘“cot- 
tage under the hill” in Vermont. Here they 
were soon placed in a large wire cage, and hung 
among the vines in the sonth porch, where they 
passed their time very pleasantly in eating, lis’ 
ening to the bobolinks and other Yankee song- 
sters, among which, the cat-bird is their first 
cousin. 

Sarah, the cat, paid her respects to them at 





‘once, but they never encouraged her attentions, 
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and now pull her tail with great vim whenever 
it is presented within their reach. Naturally, 
she considers such treatment insulting, and 
hopes, some day, to retaliate. 

About this time they were christened Jack and 
Gill, and Gill, true to her name, proved to be 
nothing but @ little woman. Sometimes she sits 
in the swing perch and hums little tuncs to her- 
self, which always disploases Jack, who hag no 
patience with women’s rights. 

Their neighbors, Nellie, Jimmy and Belle, 
brought them so many grasshoppers, their friend, 
Mrs. L., sent them so many figs, and they ate so 
greedily, that Jack became dyspeptic, and bad 
swellings came on his foot and toes. 

The doctor was consulted. Jack remained 
quiet and let him examine his fect like a good 
bird. The doctor looked very grave, and said 
they must be lanced. It was done, and the thick 
blood and matter oozed out, while Jack cried pit- 
eously. 

He was obliged to stand on one foot two days, 
before he could bear his weight on the other, 
and fifially suffered tho less of one toe nail, which 
is just beginning to grow out again. 

He endured so much because he could not gov- 
ern his appetite; but he bore it like a brave boy, 
except that he would sometimes abuse Gill when 
he was in ill humer; but she, being a woman, as 
Isaid before, soon learned tomanagehim. When 
he has scolded, pulled her feathers, and picked 
her beyond endurance, she slips up softly and 
pecks him right in the roof of his mouth, which 
makes him shut his ‘jaw’ for that time. 

About the time of Jack’s illness, they shed 
their feathers, and now have fine long tails, 
which almost trail on the ground, made up of 
mouse-colored feathers, touched with black, and 
Jack has more than the full number of white 
ones in his wings. 

His-eye is remarkably fine, and quick to no- 

,_ ~fice the least change in the dress of his mistress. 


~~" ‘When he is a little older, and the warm spring 


days shine on him, he will sing in full strength 
of voice any time during the day, and whenever 
he wakes up in the night. ; 

He is very fond of the bath, and does not leave 
the tub until he has thrown the water all out of 
it. Gill never goes in the water all over. She 
doesn’t like to wash herself better than some 
children I could mention; but when she sees 
Jack washing himself, she flits down and stands 
close up, so as to catch all the sprinkles on her 
feathers, then she goes on the perch and smooths 
out her dress, like those vain little women who 
only care about having the outside look smooth 


and pretty. 7 
So much for the habits of my mocking birds. 
_ 0 CB. 





FIRST SHOT IN THE REVOLUTION. 

The first American who discharged his gun on 
the day of the battle of Lexington was Ebenezer 
Lock, who died at Deering, about fifty years ago. 
He resided at Lexington in 1775. The British 
regulars, at the order of Pitcairn, having fired at 
a few Americans on the green in front of the 
meeting-house, killing some and wounding oth- 
ers, it was a signal of war. “The citizens,” 
writes one, “might be seen coming from all di- 
rections in the roads over fields, and through 
the woods, each with his rifle in his hand, his 
powder horn at his side, and his pockets provid- 
ed with bullets. Among the number was Eben- 
ezer Leck. 

The British had posted a reserve of infantry a 
mile in the rear, in the direction of Boston. 
This was in the neighborhood of Mr. Lock, who, 
instead of hastening to join the party at the 
green, placed himself in an open cellar, at acon- 
venient distance for doing execution. A portion 
of the reserve was standing on a bridge, and Mr. 
Lock commenced firing at them. There was no 
other American in sight. He worked valiantly 
some ininutes, bringing down one of the enemy 
at nearly every shot. Up to this not a gun had 
been fired elsewhere by the Americans. The 
British, greatly disturbed at losing so many men. 
by the random fire of an unseen foe, were not 
long in discovering the man in the cellar, and 
discharged a volley of bullets which lodged in 
the walls opposite. Mr. Lock, remaining un- 
hurt, continued to load and fire with the preci- 
sion of a distinguished marksman. He was driv- 
en to such close quarters, however, by the Brit- 
ish on the right and left, that he was compelled 
to retreat. 

He had but just one bullet left, and there was 
but one way to escape, and that was through an 
orchard, and not a moment was to be lost. He 
levelled his gun at the man near by, dropped the 
weapon, and theman was shot. The balls whist- 
led about him. Lock reached the brink of a 
steep hill, and, throwing himself down upon the 
ground; symbled downwards, rolling as if mor- 
6 escaped unhurt. 


At the close of the war he removed to New 





Hampshire, where he resided until his death, 
twenty years after. He lived in seclusion and 
died in peace. 





> 
“OUR SHIPS.” 

The following graceful lines appear in the Toledo 
Blade, from the pen of a local poet: 


In those bright summer mornings when I row 
Up, from the bay upon the broad Maumee, 
Amid the stately boats that come and go, 
I meet the toy ships going out to sea— 
Each ship a board propelled by paper sails, 
And given, with shouts, to billows and to gales. 


Ab, happy boys! that launch your ships away, 
Piaytoe the merchant long Deore your time, 
We men are like you to our dying day, 
Still sending ships to every distant clime; - 
And some men’s ships come back to their own shore, 
And seme men’s ships come back to them no more. 


In youth our ships to fetch us love we sent, 
(Long since they went, in those glad days of old,) 
Some went for Fame, and somo for Power went. 
nd then we sent whole flects to bring us Gold; 
And of all the ships we sent across the main 
Not one in thousands came to us again. 
But I believe our ships are gone before— 
Gone to some Better Land, to which wo go; 
There, one by one, they gather on the shore, 
Blown stately in by dll the winds that blow, 


nd we shall find them on some bap) 


yy day, 
oored fast, and waiting at the Go! 


len Quay. 





LETTERS ABOUT WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 

Mr. Epitor,—In your last letter to me, you 
wished me to tell your readers about Washing- 
ton, particularly about the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate. 

Very well, then, let us go to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Wo ascend the flights of marble 
steps leading to the vestibule, admire the fine 
paintings in the interior of the rotunda, and 
finally seat ourselves in the gallery of the House, 
next to the reporters’ place, and from which we 
get a view of all the members, or shall, when 
they please to come into the hall. At present 
there are groups of two or three standing here 
and there, talking, and I am sorry to say, smok- 
ing, together. 

There comes Speaker Blaine, with the chap- 
lain, from one of the side doors, and the mem- 
bers come pouring in from the ante-rooms. Sce 
them seat themselves like a great flock of school- 
boys, each one at his desk, rattling papers, sort- 
ing letters, beckoning to the pages —pretty little 
fellows with brass buttons on their coats. 

But the minute hand says twelve, and the 
Speaker raps on his desk with the gavel—a little 
instrument something like a mallet—and sud- 
denly there is a hush. Some members rise from 
their seats, and stand with their heads bowed 
down; some cover their faces as they sit, and 
others loll back in their chairs and look indiffer- 
ent, or absent-minded. 

The chaplain xs praying. It is very quiet un- 
til the final “Amen,” when such a stir and Ba- 
bel of sound commences! The reporters are get- 
ting their paper ready to jot down the proceed- 
ings; the Speaker seats himself and takes a good 
look round him; the Clerk of the House, who 
sits in front of the Speaker, at a low desk, Stands 
up, and begins to call the names of the mem- 
bers, just as the subordinate teacher of a school 
calls out the names of the scholars. 





Each member answers “‘here;” and it is curi- 
ous to note tlre effect of the different tones, some 
guttural, some a full, rich bass, some short and 
snappish, some prolonged and shrill. What a 
queer tune it would make if these answers could 
be noted down! 

The work of the day is beginning in earnest, 
now. Great is the rapping of knuckles for the 
pages, who fly in every direction. Presently the 
roll-call ceases, and then from all parts of the 
house sounds the cry,—“Mr. Speaker! Mr. 
Speaker!’ 

“Tho gentleman from California,” says the 
Speaker, and down sit a dozen disappointed 
members, who had risen, hoping to get an 
opportunity to, speak, while the gentleman from 
California tdkes up~a paper,fperheps a pet 
or some railroad case, and tells the House what 











itis, what he thinks about it, and what ought 
to be done with regard to it. If it is not very im- 
portant, the buzzand humcontinue. The dezen 
disappointed members hold themselves ready te 
jump from their seats when he is done; perhaps 
a vote is taken and the bill is passed or rejected. 
If it is something about which there is a great 
difference of opinion, or which affects the poli- 
tics of either party, then a lively dcbate ensues; 
and perhaps some other important member 
makes a speech. Pig 

The Republicans occupy one side of the house, 
—the left, as we are seated—and the Democrats 
the right. One would think that they were ex- 
ceedingly angry at each other, sometimes, and 
words run very high, when personally the dis- 
putants may be the best of friends in private. 

Meantime, while they are calling the roll we 
will look about us. 

The House is in the form of a half circlo, and 
is lighted entirely from above. The effect of this 
is somewhat peculiar; on a dark day all the 
members look bilious, and the ladies in the gal- 
leries have rich yellow complexions. 

In the diplomatic section sit the families of the 
different Ministers of State, forciga legations 
and notabilities of distinction. One-half of the 
gallery looks like a flower-garden. Women, beau- 
tiful and ugly, old and young, white and black, 
enjoy the freedom of the place. The other half 
is a uniformity of black coats. 





Presently three or four gentlemen enter, and 
stand respectfully near the central door, with pa- 
pers in their hands. The hubbub of legislation 
partially ceases. Somebody asks me what it 
means, and I ask an old gentleman by my side, 
who replies that it is a message from President 
Grant. 

Then the first of the two forward gentlemen 
unrolls a paper, or takes from the other, per- 
haps, a bundle of papers, and proceeds to read 
the address, or order, or whatever it may be. 
At the close, the two come forward, deliver up 
the papers, and then march quietly out, while 
Mr. Speaker’s ears are again assailed by mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. 

It looks odd to sce a colored man seated by 
Mr. Butler, writing away as busily as if he had 
sat there all his life, while another lounges upon 
one of the many crimson sofas that run round 
the sides of the House, talking with the gentle- 
man from Oregon, or the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, 

That stout personage bending over the chair 
of Mr. Morrill, of Maine, is Gen. Parker, a full- 
blooded Indian, who is, I believe, at the head of 
Indian affairs, and calls at the House occasion- 
ally. Gen. Logan, a handsome, distinguished- 
looking gentleman, is noted as one of the prime 
movers in the effort to transfer the capital to St. 
Louis. Mr. Julien, of Indiana, that tall, pale, 
thoughtful-looking man, with marks of suffering 
in his face, is very highly esteemed in Washing- 
ton. That is Fernando Wood, on the Democrat- 
ic side, that gaunt man, forever pulling at his 
white moustache. John Morrissey, the member 
from New York, who formerly was prominent in 
prize fights, and similar avocations, walks down 
the aisle and takes his seat. He has a good 
head, and but for a slight disfigurement, might 
be called good-looking. 

That is Gen. Banks, just springing to his feet, 
his full, deep voice filling the hall. Gen. Butler 
is very busy over a newspaper, from which he 
presently cuts a paragraph, and lays it on his 
desk. He is one of the most striking speakers 
in the House, and is perhaps more feared than 
loved. 

What is the stirnow? People are rising, and 
the hour for closing the House is still far off. 

“They are going into committec of the whole 
on the state of the Union,” says the old gentle- 
man by my side; “and it is very dull, generally; 
few people stay at such times;” so we go out 
with the rest, and.study the pictures, over the 
stajrcases or the magnificent ‘balustrades and 
pillars of beautifal, spotless marble, 














Thero, I think I have given you a sketchy 
outline of what they de at the House. To-mor- 
row we shall visit the Senate chamber. 

: Aticz, 
———+or—___—_ 
RAN DOMINGO. 

The question that commands general atten- 
tion at the present time in the United States is 
that known as “the San Demingo question.” 

This question, nominally, relates to a proposi- 
tion that the Dominican ReprNlic shall be an. 
nexed to the American Republic} but, in reality, 
it relates to the acquisition by this country of 
the islands known as the West Indies. 

The island of Hayti, of which the Dominican 
Republic forms the larger part, is that part ef 
America, which was the scene of the first Chris. 
tian colonization,—and it is the only independ- 
ent island in the West Indies. 

It was discovered by Columbus, on the 6th of 
December, 1492, net two months after Iris arrival 
in the New World. Ho named it Hispaniola, 
and it has borne, also, the name of Santo Do- 
mingo; but all the names given it by Europeans 
have net been able to suppress the native name, 
—Hayti. As in the case of the island of Cuba, 
the native name has survived the native race, all 
of whom long since passed away. It is se with 
many of the Indian names in the United States, 
which are full of life, though not a man of the 
race that gave them is now living. 

Columbus sought to make a settlement in 
Hayti, building a fort there, and calling the lit 
tle colony “The Nativity.” This was in Decem- 
ber, 1492; but when he returned to the island, 
almost a year later, the fort had been destroyed, 
and not one of the little garrison of thirty-eight 
men was living. The exact history of this first 
effort to found a European colony in America 
has never been revealed. We know only that it 
proved a total failure, but why it failed, and 
how the colonists perished, is not certainly 
known. 

Isabella was the name given by Columbus to 
the place he founded in Hayti at the close of 
1498. It was named after the famous Quecn 
of Castile, who furnished Columbus with the 
money necessary for the prosecution of his voy- 
age of discovery. The place did not flourish, 
and was abandoned, and became, perhaps, the 
first ruined city of America—that is, of Europe. 
an origin, for America has some splendid ruined 
cities of her own, of which Europeans know but 
little. 

Hayti prospered for some time under Spanish 
rule,—but that prosperity was bought at terrible 
expense; and probably no country ever was the 
scene of more sin and suffering than Hayti, or 
Hispaniola, though when Columbus first landed 
there, it was supposed to be the happiest spot on 
the face of the earth. 

The Spaniards enslaved the natives, who were 
a kind and gentle race, and who had always 
lived a quict life, and were all but supported by 
the tropical fruits that grew so luxuriantly on 
the island. They knew not what work was, and 
consequently, when forced to labor by the Span- 
jards, and treated harshly, they quickly died oat 
asarace. The Haytien man is as extinct asthe 
dodo. 

Hayti knew considerable prosperity in the ear- 
ly days of the Spanish rule; and it might have 
been made one of the finest dependencies of the 
world, had it not been for the bigotry, the intol- 
erance, and’the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

These defects in the owners of the island led 
to its decline in importance. The Buccaneers, 
who were a sort of land-pirates as well as sea- 
pirates, were the consequence of Spanish mis- 
rule, and they obtained possession of much of 
the island; and put themselves under the pro- 
tection of the French. This led to the estab- 
lishment of French rule in part of Hayti, which 
attained to great productiveness and wealth, 
and was regarded with envy by the European 
owncrs of other West India colonies. 

The Spaniards continued to hold the larger 
part of the island, comprising what is now the 
Dominican Republic, or the country that Presi- 
dent Grant thinks it is desirable to annex to the 
United States. It is in the eastern part of the 
Island. 

One of the consequences of the French Revo- 
lution was to destroy the prosperity of French 
Hayti; but, some seventy-six years ago, all that 
island nominally passed under the dominion of 
France for a short time. 

Napoleon I., when he was Consul Bonaparte, 
sent a great force to Hayti, to make the French 
ascendency there complete. The effect was § 
terrible war, in which both parties acted like 
fiends. The French were utterly beaten; and 
what had been the Spanish part of the island 1 
turned to the Spaniards in the year 1808. 

But this state of things soon came to an. end, 
the Dominicans! setting ‘up for* themselves{i2 
1809, and maintaining the independence they 
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had assumed, though they had rather a trouble- 
some time ef it forsome years. . 

In 1822 the entire island of Hayti was united 
as a republic, with Gen. Boyer as President. 
San Domingo becamo part of the Haytien Re- 
public, and so remained for twenty-two years. 

For reasons satisfactory to themselves, the Do- 
minicans separated from Hayti in 1844, and 
again set up as a republic on their own aceount. 
War with Hayti followed, but the Dominicans 
maintained the position they had assumed, not 
only at that time, but in later years, when Hay- 
tien attacks were renewed. 

No recognition of the Dominican Republic 
ever was made by the government of the United 
States while slavcholders ruled this country. It 
was thought impolitic to admit the existence of 
a government with which colored men had any 
connection. 3 

In 1854 the government of the United States 

had some secret negotiations with the Domini- 
can government. It is supposed that the pur- 
pose of our government was to obtain possession 
of the Bay of Samana, to create there a great 
naval station, with the ulterior purpose of ope- 
rating against the island of Cuba. 
& Nothing, however, ever came of these negotia- 
tions, and it was left for future times to renew a 
part, at least, of the project supposed to have 
been entertained in 1854. 


The Spaniards sought to regain possession of 


the Dominican Republic, but the undertaking 
proved a failure, = 

In a second and closing paper we shall speak 
of the movement now going on to annex the Do- 
minican Republic to this country, giving the 
facts of the case, but avoiding all party matters. 

——_—_+o»—__ 
THE GREAT BORE. 


This is the nickname given to the Hoosac Tun- 
nel, in Massachusetts, both because it is to be 
the longest in the country, and with the excep- 
tion of that of Mont Cenis, in Europe, the great- 
est “bore” in the world, and also because the 
Process of its construction has been so tedious. 

The distance from one extremity to the other 
is 25,081 feet, or four miles and eighty-four hun- 
dredths, and though the work was begun nearly 
nineteen years ago, not much more than half 
(12,767 feet) is now completed. According to 
the present contract it is to bo finished March 1, 
1874, and there Is a reasonable hope that it will 
be so. 

This great undertaking to pierce the Hoosac 
Mountain is said to be necessary because it is on 
the most Girect line between Boston and the 
West, or between Troy and Greenfield. Proba- 
bly the real reason why it is carried on is the 
Pride of the State of Massachusetts, which, hav- 
ing entered into the project and spent a great 
deal of money on it, is determined to finish it at 
any cost. 

The engineer who made the first survey for 
the tunnel was accustomed to say that it seemed 
as if the finger of Providence had marked out 
this route from the East to the West. 

“Yes,”’ some one once replied, “but it is unfor- 
tunate, on some accounts, that the finger of Prov- 
idence had not been thrust through the Hoosac 
Mountain.” 

Three great engineers have been employed on 
the bore. The first was Mr. (afterwards Gen.) 
Hanft, of Philadelphia, the second Mr. Thomas 
Doane, of Boston. The present contractors are 
the Messrs. Shanly, of Canada, one of whom, Mr. 
Walter Shanly, is Member of the Dominion Par- 
liament for the county of South Grenville. 

A number of different machines have been 
used in the process of excavation. The first was 
to cut a circular groove in the rock, which was 
afterwards to be blasted out. It did its work for 
ten feet, then became obstinate and refused to do 
more. A second machine made great profes- 
sions, but when brought face to face with: the 
Tock, would not move an inch. 

It was found to be a very hard business to cut 
Tock, and so hand-drills and gunpowder were 
next tried, to blast it. The plan now in opera- 
tion is to drill holes by means of a machine, 
worked by compressed air, and then blast with 
nitro-glycerine. By this method progress is 
made at the east end at the rate of 150 feet a 
month, and of 90 feet at the west end. 

In Angust, 1870, a shaft was sunk 1080 fect in 
depth, so that four faces of rock are now exposed 
to the blasts of the miners. 

Not a few accidents have occurred in connec- 
tion with the tannel, but they do not seem to ex- 


cite much fear in the workmen. In 1869 the| The 


magazine of nitro-giycerine exploded, one morn- 
ing, when three men went to obtain the daily 
supply, blowing them and the building to at- 
oms. On another occasion an explosion of gas 
caused a fire at the top of tho siiaft. The engi- 
neers were'driven from the engines used to Ramp 
air into and water out of thé shaft, and thirteen 































miners perished, either by suffocation or drown- 
ing. It was year after this accident before all 
the water was pumped out and the dead bodies 
of the unfortunate men recovered. 

Most of the miners who work in the shaft are 
Cornish men, and they are often very careless. 
It is but the other day that the foot of one of 
them slipped as he was stepping into the bucket 
to descend, and he was dashed in pieces at the 
bottom. It is only wonderful that the accidents 
are not more frequent. 

——+o+—___ 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


What a bewildering word—Herbaccous! What 
can it mean? Herb-aceous—like an herb. That 
makes it plain enough—plants that are like 
herbs. Now herbs are plants that live buried in 
the ground all winter, only to come up again, 
bright and green, in the spring. 

This name, herbaccous, is applied to plants 
th&t grow in our flower gardens and have the 
habit of sleeping in the ground during the win- 
ter. It is very accommodating in them to do 
this, for it saves us a deal of trouble in caring for 
them. The verbena dics with the first frost, and 
the heliotrope would follow the birds and fly 
away, if it could. As it cannot, it dresses in 
deep mourning—and dies. 

Not so the lily of the valley and the colum- 
bine. Little do they care for the frost. They 
tuck themselves away under a blanket of snow, 
and hide their noses under the frost-sheeted 
ground. 

Now it is plain that these herbaccous plants 
are the very best things for us in our gardens. 
Plant them once, and there they are. No further 
trouble will they give us for several years. Even 
when they grow too large, all we have to do is to 
take them up, divide them into smaller pieces 
and replant each piece separately. 

The planting is very simple. Any bit of root 
that has an eye or bud will grow, if simply set 
out in a hole large enough to hold it without 
crowding. Once set out, it will take care of it- 
self till weeding time comes, in June. 

All of our more common farm-yard flowers be- 
long to this class, and are easily known by this 
habit of living from year to year. 


———+9+_____ 


I HAD NO MORE, 

Many years ago there lived in Newburyport a 
minister famous for his long and labored dis- 
courses, every one of which he wound up by 
forcibly shutting his Bible and saying, “I had no 
more!” 

The significance of this oft-repeated remark 
was not very evident to the younger portion of 
his congregation, who always felt that he had 
full enough! After a while a little girl asked 
her father why Mr. S. always made this remark, 
and was told that he was an Englishman, and 
made the expression, then quite in fashion, “I 
add no more,” “I had no more.” 

: ——_+9r—___. 
SAD FATALITY, 

People should be careful in eating parched 
corn, or any light, dry, small food. Especially 
should children be careful. Laughing or incau- 
tious breathing while eating often draws little 
substances into the windpipe: 

A little-boy in Illinois, five years of ago, got a 
grain of pop corn in his windpipe, and it was 
found impossible to remove it by ordinary means, 
so a doctor was called in, who, after performing 
aslight operation, pronounced the obstacle re- 
moved. ‘The little fellow continued to suffer, 
however, and a few days after placed his hand 
suddenly to his side, ran to his mother and ex- 
claimed, “Mother, kiss me; I’m going to die,” 
and was a corpse three minutes afterward. 


a 
A HOT WATER “BUST.” 
Gun-barrels sometimes burst with bad éonse- 





quences, and bursting is one of the bad conse- 
quences of cider barrels: 


A gentleman in Foxcroft, Me., having occa- 
sion to cleanse a cider barrel, thought he would 
use quick-lime. So he put a quantity into the 
barrel and turned water upon it, and to make 
the work more Perfect, put in the bung to keep 
the steamin. Finding, however, that the steam 
upon the barrel was rather severe, he undertook 
to take the bung out again, and while doing so 





the barrel exploded, covering him with hot lime 
and seriously scalding him, 


——_+o—___ 
WORDSWORTH AND THE LANDLORD. 


In the new English edition of Charles Lamb’s 
writings is a funny anecdote of Wordsworth. 
erson with whom tho Lambs boarded, at 
Enfield, charged one shilling extra when the 
had a friend at dinner; but when Wordswor: 
was the guest, he charged one-and-sixpence. 
Lamb romonstrated, saying, “He’sa t poet.’” 
“Don’t know about the great poet,” replied the 
practical landlord, “but he is a great eater.” 


Great genius requires “‘vittles” as mueh as 
stupiility does, 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


‘To those subscribers to tho Companion who send 
tho largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871, 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.......... sereeeeel 8475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost... 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.........8100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each 
8 Presents In cash—each Present 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach........00cceeee0e! 
10 Bradley & Co's Croquet Sets, cost of each.@12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each..@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach.g3, 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each.. B= 

















THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from tho Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the Comraxion who aro the most 
successful in enlarging its clreulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
waxp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven ostave, full round comers, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Aro the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8, D. 
& W. H. Surri, of this clty, They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guarantee thelr superior 


qualities, e 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by tho Elgin 
‘Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in heantiful 
cases, and unsttrpaased in all the qualities looked for in a 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, isa twe-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged:as ono of 
the best In use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Szy- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
ber of new naines, No MATTER WHICH OF THR PREMI- 
UMs or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Hemember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may sccuro, and you have almost a suro 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Puxsent—If 
you persevere, 


Subscription Price, $150. 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for $2 60, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. 

A person sending lis own name, and the naine of two 
new subscribers, can havo three copics for ®3 SO, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums givea, 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send fer one, 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishevs Youth’s Companion, 














WE are glad to recelvo contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welceme, 

‘We alm to give a variety cach week. In order to do 50, 
we can use only brief communications, 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions,“ 


—— ee 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
ENIGMA. 
Tam a Httle word of five letters. 
Why, 2, 3, 4, wo all must do. 
My 6, 3, 1, is a verb. 


And my wholeis the lot of all. 
“OLD Cro’ Man.” 


‘ 2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in pan but not in dish, 


My ‘second is {n trout but not in fish; 
My third is in sun but not in moon, 
My fourth is in night but not in noon; 
My fifth is in reap but not in mow, 
My ‘sixth 's in fast. but not in slow; 

My screnth is in Jane but not in street, 
My eighth is in rain but not in slect; 
My ninth is in black but not in grey, 


My whole is a country far away. * Lesue, 





HIDDEN FISHES, 


1, Hannah sold her ring to cousin Amie. 
2. John Lawson is a car painter and builder. 

8. Eddie gave me some of his almonds. 

4. Gen. Grant routed the enemy at Jackson. 

5. First, urge on Alfred and then come to my ald. 
6. The boys’ term began yesterday. W. J.C. 


5. 
BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike bit 
spélled differently. 

We —— some one to—— the bread. 

Bring in a bag of —— and put a —— in the vase. 

Who can —— a — with a — of scissors? 

The boy with a — head —— loudly when he felt. 

He stole a — of goods amd then gave — to avoid 
being taken to jail. ¥.H.G. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


One lovely Summer's evening 
I chanced to take a walk, 

I mot a friend who was my first, 
‘And we began to talk. 


He told me how his yonuger days 
So happily did roll, 
And talked about my second, 
Which, dear reader, was my whole. 
T. P. Pigor. 


Conundrums. 


‘What reason have we to suppose that beer was 
made in the ark? ‘Tho kangaroo was seen to go in 
with hops, and the bear was always bruin. 

‘What vegetable is most like a teetotaler? The pot- 

ter. 


‘When does an editor play a singular trick with 
grammar? When he declines an article. 

‘When do appearances lead you to gurpere that a 
man runs the risk of being burned to death? When 
he smokes. 

‘When ia a man obliged to keep his word? When 
no one will take it, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Drave, Raven, Aunt, Verge. Enter. 

2, XI. Ten divided horizontally makes two Va, 
and remains; this added to the two fives makes XI. 
petewell Brown, Warren, King, Smith, Clapp, 

am, 

4. pate words lower the speaker. 

5, husetts Bay. -, 

6. Camelopard. Honri,‘‘Automatic, Rack, Lathe, 
Ensign, Synopsis—CHanrss- Dickens. 
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SPINNING. 
A spider was swinging herself in gleo 
rom a mose-covennd, swaying hough: 
A breeze came rollicking up from thevea, 
And fanned her beautiful brow, 
She hung, it is true, with her pretty head down, 
Tut her brain was cool as you please; 
The fashion quite sulted the cut. of her gown, 
And she could look up in the trees, 


She saw where a humming-bird lighted down 
At his throat a bright ruby gleamed ; 

On his head was a gold and emerald crown, 
‘And he sat ona bough and dreamed. 

Tho spider ran up on her silver thread, 
And looked in the litde king's face ; 

“If IT may but eit at your feet,” she said, 
“I'll spin you some beautiful lace.” 


The humming-bird looked in her shining eyes, 
And then at her nimble feet, 
And sald to himself, | have found a prize, 
She is useful as well as neat. 
“You may sit by my side, 1Fit please you well,” 
Said ho, “the summer time through; 
And since you spin on a noiseless wheel 
T'll do the humming for you.” 
Our Young Folks. 


———_—+o____ 
A SINGULAR STORY. 


The Lewiston Weekly Journal prints the fol- 
lowing story of a wolf, which is ‘Very similar to 
the romantic account of ‘‘Androcles and the Li- 
on,” which used to delight us so much in the old 
Easy Reader: 


In the village of Housten, near Greenock, 
land, there Kved, about the year 1640, a ® 
named Maggie McPherson. 
early dawn from driving her cattle to pasture, 
she was frightened in no small degree by ob- 
serving a wolf standing straight in her path. 

Paralyzed by her terror, she could not move, 
but stood staring wildly at the object ,of her 
dread, awaiting submissively the attack which 
she was sure would soon put a period to her ex- 
istence. 

Standing thus for a considerable length of 
time, with her eyes at intervals raised to heaven 
in prayerful expectancy, she at leneth began te 
wonder that the wolf was in no hurry to make 
the expected attack, Again casting her eyes in 
the dircction of the animal, she fancied that the 
usual ferocious expression of his countenance 
had this time given way to a more softened and 
subdued look, and that she could observe kim 
raise his eyes toward her with a suppliant whine, 
as if he needed in some fashion her assistance. 

Acquirins some degree of confidence from this 
circumstance, she took courage to survey him 
more closely, when she observed him slowly ap- 
proaching with an unmistakable limp, holding 
up one of his fore fect, which appeared much 
swollen. 

Taking hold of the wounded paw, she saw that 
he was suffering from a large thorn that had 
punctured the sole of his foot. This she had no 
difficulty in extracting, and then, hy gently 
pressine on the wound, she drew from it a con- 
siderable amount of purulent matter, an opera- 
tion that seemed to give the animal much relief. 

She then released him, and he toddled away, 
whining out his best thanks to his physician. 
The wom:n, too, made haste home, thanking 
Heaven for her miraculous escape. 

But more remains to be told. On the morn- 
ing of the following day she was awakened by a 
strane uproar all round her dwelling. There 
was the lowing of cows, the bleating of fonts 
and sheep, the cackling of geese, with now and 
then the how] of a wolf. 

She hastily raised herself from her couch, and 
looking out to see what had caused the unusual 
commotion, she observed all the live stock of the 
neighborhoed gathered about her door, with a 
wolf keeping guard outside the circling crowd to 
prevent any attempt at escape. 

She knew by his halt that he was the same an- 
imal whom she had rclicved from his embarrass- 
ment on the preceding day, When the wolf ub- 
served her, he set up a whine of satisfaction, as 
if to say, “These things have L brought; please 
accept them,” and walked off, looking lively 
gratitude. 

This incident was told to the writer by the 
great-granddaughter of the woman to whom it 
happened. 





Scot- 
‘oman 
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A VICTIM OF A NEW HAT. 


A witty correspondent of the (Chicago) Young 
Messenger, sizning himself “K. Thartic,” de- 
scribes a picture of fashionable misery which 
(served up as it is here,) ought to operate strong- 
ly on every silly daughter who tries to disfigure 
her decent mother in “stylish” and inappropri- 
ate dress: 


One day last week we happencd to be on the 
ears going to no matter where. Upon 
looking over our fellow-passengers, we were 
amused at the performances of a mother and 
daughter who sat in front of us, 

The mother had evidently seen the last of her 
forticth birthday. The daughter was just at that 
lovely age suitable to the heroine of an able-bod- 
ied romance—the season of gizgles and simpers, 
of frizzied hair and number! nds of ribbons. 

We felt sorry for that woman, and will tell 
why. She was tho unfortunate possessor of a 
fashionable hat. Now this, of itself, would not 
scem to be sufficient to entitle the Indy to our 
sympathy. But there were other features in the 
situation which rendered her an object of pity. 

In the first place, she was certainly not a fash- 
ionable woman. Sheworenochignon. She did 
not sail under the false colors of dead woman's 
¢orls, Her dress was evidently of her own in- 
winttion, arf not planned by some French Iafly 
with six hustands. - Sho did not wear tastelled 
kids, and bad no deodorizer on her handkerchief. 

So, you sev, 0 fashionable hat was as much 
out of place on her head, ns a red neck-tie would 
be on the person of George Washington. And 

















On returning at} 








then that hat was such a hat. It was one of 
those double-turreted affairs, with a heavy rrowth 
of marsh grass on one side, and an old-fashioned 
shoe-buckle on the other. 

Then there were blue ribbons, yellow spangtes, 

lass gew-gaws, and a black feather attached to 
it. We know by theimportant air of the dangh- 
ter, and by the patronizing smirk with which 
she occasionally regarded that wonderful crea- 
tion, that it was she who had selected and in- 
vested her mother with that hat. 

Aud she was bound that her mother should 
wear itin a fashionablegnanner. That was why 
we particularly pitied the old lady, for she had 
evidently been in the habit of wearing her hat 
on the top of her head, where it naturally be- 
longs. And this pulling it down over her fore- 
head, supporting it with her eye-winkers, and 
balancing it on the bridge of ber nose, was pain 
and f to her. 

Against this barbarous custom she would fre- 
quently rebel. When the daughter’s attention 
was called elsewhere, the old lady would slyly 
set back her hat, settle it firmly to cover her 
head and enjoy looking forth ypon the world. 
But the danghter would soon 
propriety, Then that attentive maiden would 
exclaim, “Why, ma/” and, stretching forth her 
hand, would put the upper part of her parent’s 
face in tgtal eclipse with that abominable hat. 

Then the old lady would sigh, hump up her 
back and look very urcomfortable. Gradually 
the vigilance of the daughter would relax, and 
her mother would commence to straighten up— 

t the same time slightly pushing back her hat. 
nyoluntarily the old Jady’s hand would rise to 
remove that obstruction to her vision, “But her 
respite was short. Another jab of the dangh- 
ters hand, another accusing “Why, ma!” and 
again would the old lady wear ker nose inside of 
her hat, and resign herself to settled melancholy. 

We have interviewed men who were con- 
demned to be hung; we have condoled with 
A disappointed poli n, but in all our experi- 
ence we never saw upon a human countenance 
so despairing a look as that of the unfortunate 
womun we saw on the train. 























————+o»—__—_ 
THE NEXT BEST THING. 

Stratagems and practical jokes between mem- 
bers of the same family by way of rebuke are 
sometimes more effectual than words, if the par- 
ties are good-natured, but they are too danger- 
ous agents to be safely used. Not many men 
would have pat up with the less of a dinner so 
quietly as the slack husband named below, or 
stopped to think whether he deserved it: 


“Mr. Moncton,” said my grandmother, “I 
have no wood to burn to-day, What skallI 
do?’ 

“O, send Leuisa round to pick up some,” said 
my grandfather, 

“But she has picked up all she can find.” 

“Then let her break up sone old stuff.” 

“But she has broken up every thing already.” 

“O well, then do the next best thing—I mnst 
be off,’’ said the farmer; antl no doubt wonder- 
ing in his heart what the next thing would turn 
out to he. 

Noon came, and with it came my grandfather 
and his four hungry laborers. My grandmother 
stood in the kitchen, spinning on her great 
wheel, and singing a pleasantlittle ditty; Louisa 
sat scouring tins in the back room, and the cat 
gat purring on the hearth before a black and 
fireless chimney, while the table sat in the mid- 
dle of the room, spread for dinner, but with 
y dishes. 

Well, wife, here we are,” said my grandfa- 
ther, checrily. 

“So I sce,” replied she, placidly. “Have you 
had a goed morning in the corn-tield?” 

“Why, yes, so-so, But where is the dinner?” 

“In the pot on the dootstep. Won’t you sce 
if it is done?” 

And on the doorstep, to be sure, sat the great 
iron pot, nicely covered, but not looking partic- 
ularly steamy. My grandfather raised the cover, 
and there lay all the ingredients for a nice boiled 
dinner,—every thing prepared in the nicest man- 
ner, and the pot filled with the clearest of water, 
and all the vegetables and meat as raw as they 
had ever been. My grandfather started, and my 
grandmother joined another roll to the yarn 
upon her distaff, and began another verse of her 
song 

“Why, woman, what does this mean?” beran 
my grandfather, indignantly. “This dinnerisn’t 
cooked at all.” 

“Dear me! is it not?” asked the good wife in 
pretended astonishment. ‘Why, it has set in 
the sun this four hours,” 

“Set in the sun!” 

“Yes, you told me to try the next best thing to 
having a fire, and I thouvht setting my dinner 
in the sun was about that.” 

My grandfather steod doubtful for 2 moment; 
but finally his sense of humor overcame his 
sense of injury, and he laughed aloud. Then 
picking up his hat he said,— 

“Come, boys, we might as well start for the 
woods. We shall have no dinner till we’ve 
earned it, I perccive.”” 

“Won’t you have some bread and cheese he- 
fore you go?” asked my grandmother, gencrous 
in her victory, as women always are. And so 
she won the day, 

———_+0+—___—__ 


HOW TO BEHAVE. 


Some gentle hints on manners are given by an 
exchange, from which we select a few: 


Don’t be disturbed if you find the best seat in 
arnilroad cer taken. As no dne knew you were 
coming, of cotrse they did not reserve one. 

When a car is crowded, don’t fill a seat with 
your bundles. True politeness is not amiss even 
amidst the confusion and bustle of a public con- 
veyance. 


































THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION 


qeeover this im- | 
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another, you will close it. 

Whispering in church is impolite. Besides 
| showing disrespect to the speaker, it is extreme- 
mnoying to those who wish to hear. Cough- 
{ing shonld be avoided as much as_ possible. 
| Sleeping, with its frequent accompaniment, snor- 
ing, had better be done at home. 














Violent perfumes, especially those containing | 





; musk, are offensive to many people, to some pos- 
litively distressing. Don’t scent yourself when 

going to any crowded assembly. Beecher says 
| “There is no smell so universally pleasing as no 
| smell.” 





—_+o—___ 
THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEES. 


Some little human butterflies may learn a les- 
son from this French fable. Tyrning the tables 
sometimes has an excellent effect on silly pride 
and pretension: 


A butterfly was one day resting herself on the 
stalk of ahvaointh. It was in a handsome gar- 
den net far from Par’ T have heard that but- 
terflies of the kind I am telling you aboutare 
| more numerous around Paris than in any other 
| part of the world. She was quite a handsome 

creature. Indeed, her great hue wings, with 
j their bright and mafhy-colored markings, made 








| her one of the most beautiful of her beautiful ; 


| race. 

Well, as I'said, this butterfly was resting her 
self on the stalk of a hyacinth, every now and 
theg jerking her head ar@und to look at the pret- 
ty dress, and smoothing down the velvet-lik 
feathers of which it was made. She was quite 
proud of her fine clothes. Presently she caught 
sight of a little bee in one of the silvery bells of 
the hyacinth, 

“AN!” she cried, 
this thine doing here? 
litde creature to get so close to me! It is ea: 
to sce by his rough, hairy coat that he is one 
your common, low-born fellows, only made to 
craw] in the dust and to earn his bit of bread b, 
drudgery, and to live and die in obsenrity. Hey 
good girl!” she went on, calling’ out to a little 
girl, “just as sure as Lam achild of beauty— 
and yon can see that for yourself—I cannot bear 
the sight of this dirty fellow any longer. Drive 
him away, I beg of you!” 

“You painted good-for-nothing!’ said she, 
“what are you ing about? [havea great 
mind to give k a twist! What rizht 
have you to t You do nothing but dance 
and skip about in the sunshine, or swinz yourself 
looking at your fine clothes; and 

y your time, you will 
to hatch out into a rabble of 
greedy caterpillars, You're a pretty creature, I 
must say, to look down in scorn on this little 
bee! Don’t you know that he is a queen's 
child?” 

And with this she caught the butterfly, who 
struveled with all her mizht to get away, butit 
was of no use, 
bee-hive and put her in it. 

The butterfly had been 
enough to see how industrious the bees were, 
when they caught sight of her. In_ the twink- 
ling of an eve they swarmed around her. They 
seized her by the neck. 

“Out with you! out with vou!” they ericd; 
“we do not permit pride and idlencss to dwell 
with us. The merit thatcomes from birth alone, 
or that is madé by the milliner or tailor, does not 
count for much with us. Wedo not live merely 
to live. We prize no worth but that of the heart 
and mind. He who has not that searcely de- 
serves to live. Be off with you!”—Pacific Youth. 

e 
THE BOY CHRISTIAN. 

The most pitiful trait of human nature is its 
contempt of personal religion. So deeply rooted 
is this that it haunts the manners of those who 
secretly respect religion, and appears even in the 
conduct of some Christians, (especially youth- 
ful ones) who go silent and shame-faced for 
their picty instead of fearlessly owning that no- 
blest blessing of the soul. The Evangelical Mes- 
senger records a pleasant exception to this false 
pride in the case of a heroic young school-boy : 


Nearly thirty years ago a hoy who had given 
his heart to Christ joined the ehurch and par- 
took of the Lord's Supper with the older people. 

‘The next day he went to school, and at recess, 
to play; but some of the boys who carried the 
blood of old Cain in them formed a ring round 
him, and cried out,— 

©, here is a boy Christian!” 

What did this boy do? Get mad, kick, strike 
or say anury words? Not at all. He quietly 
looked the mocking boys in the face and said,— 

“Yes, boys, Lam trying to be a Christian boy. 
Isn’t that right?” 

His tempters knew he was right, and felt 
ashamed. They broke up the persecuting ring, 
and went to 7 ith the brave young Ch 
tian. [call him’brave beeause there are many 
men who could cas 
to he mocked by the enemies of J: 
as that little boy did. 


aot 
THE BEAVER AND THE CATS, 


A correspondent of the Western Farmer tells 
this pretty beaver st. 
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Thave heard of several which were tamed. A 
trapper caught two young, woolly beavers, which 
he took to his brather, who, with kind treat. 
ment, was f00n on familiar terms with the little 
fellows, who not only lierame familiar, but 
stroitely attached to their owner. 

After a time oue sickened and died; the re- 
maining one moaned pitkously and refused to be 
comforted, until the old cat appropriated the va- 
cant place on the benver’s bed to herself and kit- 








| If an open window proves uncomfortable to | 


nite angry-like, “what is | 


Tie girl carried her off to the ; 
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tens. The beaver not only forgot her criefs, pnt 
she manifested as tender care and affection for 
them as if they were her own young. 

It was very amusing to watch them plar to. 
gether; she was so clumsy and awkward, while 
they were so light and airy. Although the cat 
and kittens would torment her excecdingly, she 
never once hurt them, She would eat miik with 
the cats; but if a mouse was brouzht to her bed 
she left in apparent disgnst. She ate bread, 
milk and fruit, and wanted water always within 
reach. 









—+or—____ 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Is a proverb as true of forgotten marriage-fees 
as of any other neglected duty. “Better late 
than early,” the lucky magistrate might have 
said in this case 


Mr. J. FE. Burnett, a resident of this 
some twenty years ago a citizen of Ben 
where he managed some rather extensive smelt 
ing works, He was at the same time a Justice 
of the Peace, and frequently also smelted two 
loving hearts into oné by performing the mar 
riage tic. 

One day a poor but loving brace of lovers 
came along, whom he united in the bonds of 
wedlock. The usual fee fog performing the cer- 
emony at that time and place was two dollars. 

n the enthusinsm generally attendant on such 
occasiens, some open their purses and quietly 
put into the justice’s hands five or twenty dol. 
al But in this case the two dollars were not 
paid, the bridegroom taking a hasty departure, 

‘orgetting the fee. 

Arriving at Galena, the bridegroom requestal 
afriend there to remit the amount to the ju~ 
tice. This he neglected to do, and the mater 
was forgotten, until revived again a day or two 
since. 

While walking Fourth Street, Mr. Burnett was 
met by a gentleman who stopped him and in 
quired if he was not Justice Burnett, and fonner- 
Iv lived in Wisconsin. On being informed by 
























| Mr. Burnett that he was, the man then called to 


ollection the marriage of twenty years 
Ying he was the bridegroom, and wished 
to know if he had received the two dollars. 

On being told that tie money had never come 
to hand, the gentleman, who carries on ane 
tensive business in this ¢ took the old justi 
to his house, He had prospered and had ¢ 
children, Mr. Burnett. was invited to din 
and on leaving, the bridegroom of twenty y 
aro paid over ten dollars to the justice for 
tying him, ten dollars for himself and wife and 
each of the children. 


——~ +01 
BIG ‘‘POULTRY.” 


At the time of the great Shanghai fever all the 
style in the fowl line were cocks and hens that 
could eat corn off a barrel head and carry oft 
three-year-old boy hy his trousers, This bi- 
biddy fashion should have o1 ey in Africa, 
among the giant birds of the desert¢ if we msr 
judge any thing from what is going on theres 
present: 


Ostrich farming is now a regular branch of 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where th: 
13 already become a member of the “fat- 
cy poultry” family, At Gr: mstown there is 
a Jarge establishment in- which these binds are 
bred for their feathers. The enclosure in whic 
they are kept is from fifteen to twenty acres i 
extent, and is surrounded by a low stone wal, 
over Which the foolish birds could easily step, 
but never think of dong so. A similar kind of 
stupidity is characteristic of the wild turkey of 
this continent. The commonest kind of trap for 
these birds is simply a little cabin made of Joz5, 
with a low doorway. The turkcys enter this @ 
get at the sheaf of wheat with which it is baited, 
but it never by any chance occurs to them that 
the doorway can be used for an exit as well as 
an entrance, and the trapper finds them trying 
to get out of the roof when he arrives. Theo 
trich eres in the Cape estublishment are h: 























































by means of oil lamps. The most valuable featb- 
ire 





ers furnished by the Dirds ase the Jonz 
ones that grow from the wings, These are wor 
from $50 to $200 by the pound, and it tak 
about cighty of them to make a pound. Ano» 
trich in good plumage is worth from $80 to $1", 
and a skilful hunter will kill as many as sevensy 
or eighty of them in a season. 





——_+o+—__. 
COX’S COWCATCHER. 


Sceretary Cox had a repugnance to ignorimt 
cler Many a great man becaine his eneay be 
cause he would nut give a $1,560 place to some 
nephew who had not sufficient education 0 
teach a class in vulgar fractions. He subjected 
applicants for places in the census bureau te the 
ignominy of an examination, So many of them 
were impaled on the horns of the following su 
that it hecame known as Cox’s coweatchtt. 

A. sold a cow for $25, and by the transictiet 
Jost 16 2-3 per cent. He sold another cow ata" 
advance of 16 per cent., for just enough toc? 
by the profit, the Joss upon the first cow? What 
did the second cow sell for? 





oo 


HOW SOON A BULLET KILLS. 


Here is an interesting cniculation as to ame! 
of death in which one “never knows what hu 
him:” 


Mr. W. F Barrett calculates that, as the mis! 
requires one-tenth of a second to form ace"? 
tion and att accordingly, amd as a rifle Wo 
would require no more than one-thonsanitl” 





a second to pass through the brain, it could ret 
be felt, 
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Patty “loved” her white apron but she could | GECRET of Horse Traint sent or2Scentsand stamp, | LITE ONES oy : = 
only wear it Sundays, or on great occasions, for ee _ z - LARGER ONES 





For the Companion. 
THE SICK DOLL. 


Little Miss Polly 
Has a sick dolly; 

Send for a doctor, I pray; 
She's looking so pale, 
"Tly a very sad tale, 

For nothing she eats in a day. 


‘Her arms have grown thin, 
And her eyes have sunk in, 
‘What can be the matter with doll? 
She looks so forlorn, 
Her little nose gone, 
So we'll soon give the doctor call. 


‘The good doctor came, 
Brother Jack was his name; 
And straight to the dolly he goes; 
And he said, ‘Mum, look here, 
‘What's the matter, my dear? 
, Miss Delly has lost off her nose. e 





“No wonder she’s faint, 
A good coat of paint 

‘Will bring back her color again; 
But drugs or a pill 
‘Would make dolly ill, 

And give her much trouble and pain,” 


Then little Miss Polly, 

Whe had the sick dolly, 
Began very loudly to cry. 

Sho said, ‘Doctor Jack, 

You’re a silly old quack, 
And make sport of dolly and I. 

“Tl dismiss you at once, 

Though you think me a dunce 
‘Tis certain we do not agree. 

Very little you know, 

Thero’s the door, you may go, 
And here, Dr. Jack, is your fee.’” 

Fi AunT Ciara, 
+9 


For the Companion. 


HOW PATTY FIRST WENT TO 
MEETING. 

One bright Sunday morning the sun peeped 
into Patty’s room and found her in her trundle- 
bed. 

Her mother in the next room thought she was 
still sound asleep, as she lay there so quietly. 
But Patty wasn’t asleep. She was thinking. 

The fact is, Patty wanted to go to meeting, and 
she was thinking how it could be brought about. 
Every time she asked her mother, her mother 
answered,— 

“You must wait a little longer,dear. You are 
not big enough yet.” 

Now Patty was just three years old, and she 
felt very large indeed. She didn’t sce why she 
need wait any longer. Sunday was a long day 
to the little girl, when the rest of the family 
went to church and left Patty with grandma, at 
home. Grandma was too old to ride so far very 
Often, for they lived in the country, and it was 
four miles to church. 

Patty often heard her brothers talk about the 
Pleasant times they had at noop, when they went 
into Mrs, Barker’s house to eat their lunch. For 
they did not come home at noon. They carried 
their lunch in a basket under the seat. 

Patty liked Mrs. Barker, and I am sorry to 
say, she cared a great deal more abont visiting 
her than she did about going to meeting. In- 
deed, she wouldn’t have cared at all about going 
tochurch if she could only spend the noon at 
Mrs. Barker’s. And she had mado up her mind 
to go. 

Patty’s mother came in after awhile and 
dressed the little girl in clean, fresh clothes and 
adainty white apron. 





she was too fond of sitting in the dirt and mak- 
ing mud pies. 

Besides, she was very apt to pick up all stray 
caterpillars, and toads, and carry them bout in 
her apron. So you sec it would never do for her 
to wear white ones every day. 

Patty’s mother wondered what made her little 
girl so sober this Sunday morning. She didn’t 
know that a naughty little plan had got into 
Patty’s curly head, and that she was thinking 
how she could carry it out. 

‘When it was nearly time for the folks to start 
for church, Patty ran out to the barn where the 
horse and wagon were standing ready. 

With a great deal of pulling and puffing, she 
climbed into the wagon and crept under the 
back seat, pulling the buffalo down carefully to 
hide herself. 





The large lunch basket was there, too, end it 
didn’t leave a great deal of room for Patty. She 
had to curl up intoa very small heap indeed. 

Pretty soon she heard the folks come out, and 
her father led the horse out. 

She heard her mother say, ‘‘Where’s my little 
Patty? I want to bid her good-by.”” 

She called, “Patty! Patty!’ but no one an- 
swered. 


“Never mind,” said her father. ‘“She’s play- 


-|ing about somewhere,” and as it was getting 


late they got into the Wagon and rode off. 

Patty hardly dared to breathe, she was so 
afraid they would look under the seat and find 
her. She didn’t enjoy the ride much, I can tell 
you. She couldn’t see a thing, and the big 
basket pushed and crowded her. 

When they reached the church, her mother 
and the boys went in, and her father led the 
horse under a shed and fastened him. 

When he, too, had gone, Patty tucked up the 
buffalo a little so she could breathe better. But 
she didn’t dare to come out. 

She put her hand into the lunch basket and 
toek out a large picce of molasses gingerbread. 


Wher she had eaten it she laid down again te 
wait. 


She thought meeting was very long indeed, 
but before the minister was half way through 
his sermon, little Patty was fast asleep. 

The next thing she knew, she was awakened 
by her father, who had come for the lunch bask- 
et, and found—Patty! Anda funny-looking lit- 
tle girl she was, to be sure, as she crawled out 
and looked about her, winking like an owl. Her 
clean dress and apron were all covered with dirt, 
bits of straw were sticking in her hair, and her 
cheeks stained from ear ‘to ear with molasses 
gingerbread. 

At first her father looked astonished; then he 
laughed. Then he called Patty’s mother, 

Patty began to cry when her mother asked, 
gravely,— 

“Why did you come in this way?” 

“O, I waited and waited,” she wailed, “and I 
never drowed big ’nuff, and I want to go to Mrs, 
Barker’s!”” 

Patty’s mother was very sorry that her little 
girl was so naughty, and sorry;-tobd, for her dis- 
appointment. They all went home directly, for 
they knew grandma would be anxious, 

Patty grew up, but she never forgot the first 
time she went to meeting. 


— +0 
THE BOY AND THE PEAR, 


A little boy, as he walked home from school, 
saw a ripe pear lying on the ground in the gar- 
den of a large, fine house. It was a nico yellow 
pear. The little boy washungry. “How I should 
like that pear!” thought he. “I might reach it 
through the fence. No one sees me.” Then 
these words came to his mind, “Thou God seest 
me.’ 

He at once turned his head away from the 
pear, and walked bravely on. But he had not 
sone far when a little girl came running after 
him, aud said, “My mother sent me with this 
pear to give you, little boy. Through the blind 
abe say you look at it, and sends it to you with 

er love, 





zs how made in 10 hours, without drags. 
VINEGAR, l0cta. F.SaGE,Cromwell,Ct. 14—3m 


$300 
15—8w 


AGENTS—Male or Female; best pay andoutfit 
free, by American Book Cempany, 62 William Street, 
New York. s-13w 


A DIOLUS BULRBS—81 00 per doz. postpaid. 
Gkap 20 AY, 
: 


‘A MONTH and expenses to gook Canvass- 
ers. Samplea free, C. M. Linington, Chicago. 


Send for seed and bulb circular. 8. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


OLAND’S HUMOR DOCTOR is not only an 

excelient remedy for ail humors of tho system, but 
one that can safely bo relied upen, All who havo used it 
speak in the highest terms of its effic: 

HOUSANDS of have been received of 

cures performed by the use of Whste Pine Compound. 
Tt should "be in every houschold. All the Dragyiste 
ave Ite 


HISTLES FOR BOLLAR ENGINE.-A 
Pretty thing which every bby musthave. Send l5c 
and it will be sent, post-paid, by mall. COLBY BROS. 
& CO., 48 Broady 
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Bors! LOOK HERE! The subscribers hava 
just published a very neat and comical little puzzle. 
Price only IS cents. Address H, TAYLOR & CO. Send 
for one! Lock Box 10, Waterbury. Conn. li-lw 
100 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS for % 
cents. Send stamp for packet list and catal 2. 
Address TREADWELL, RocEns & Cu., Box eee th, 


ON’T FORGET BOYS that Jackson & Co., 

89 Tremont Street, are advertising every week a nice 

assortment of Boys’ and Youths’ Hate for spring: also, 

Umbrelias, Canes, é., constantly on hand. Call and sos 
em, — 


NY ONE that can write can cut letters on Iron, 
Stcel and other metals as easily as on wax. All thé 
materials required can be had at any drug store for 20 cts, 
Send 25 cents for printed instructions to John W. Arm- 
strong, Jobnsburgh, Warren Ce., N. Y. 1i—2tp 
REPEATING TOY PISTOL. — Mado of fine 
wood, pollahed with brass trimminge, 64 inches long, 
shoots ball. peas, ele, 8 mento ove loxding. Gant, pre 
paid by snaii, on recelpt of $1 0) by COLBY BROS. & 
CO., $08 Broadway, N. Y. 





HISKERS!—Ono package of Prof. Hall’s Magic 
W Eiiipound wil force the Beard to grow thick wad 
heavy on the smoothest faco (without injury) In 21 days 
or money refunded 25 centn a package, postpald;.$ for 60 
cents. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one of 
the very best designs aro offered for salo by P. 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 
ton, and warranted 


Union Street, Bos- 
Also on hand a 


0 give satisfaction. 


choice line of Furniture. 


EALERS IN DOLLAR ‘FE: 

becareful that they sell none but" Ryder's,” sold by 
COLBY BROS, & CO., N.Y., as all infringements and 
imitatiens will be prosecuted to full extent of the law. 
Making, selling, or using, render all liable to prosecution. 
‘All persons will do well to heed this caution. 


ADIES’ GEM —A combination of Scissor Sharp- 
ener, Kipper, and Button-Hole Cutter. Also conven- 
tent as a Pencil Sharpener and Nail Cleaner. Suitable for 
the Work Basket, Porte-monnaie or Vest Pocket, 
25c. Sent by retum mail. Agents wanted. K. 
TLE & CO.,P. 0. Box 461, Chicago, Il 


ANY RELIABLE MAN, wito wants steady and 
profitable employment, with a sure guarantee that he 
will not be disturbed by competitors, will do well to send 
his address to COLBY BROS. & CO., 58 Broadway, N. 
Y.,or Witherbeo & Eaton, Worcester, Mass, Full terms 
ahd explanations will be sent. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. 
J. Jar Govip & Co., No, 35 Bromfield Street, for 
framing our preminm Chromo, “The Doctor,” at Very 
favorable rates to our subscribers. They also keep a fine 
‘k of Engravings, Chromos, and, indeed, Pictures of all 
constantly on hand. e 


USEKEEPERS are all interested to know 
‘what kind of a Clothes Wringer to buy. We know 
that Colby's Premium Wringer with Mouiton's Inde- 
atructible Rolls, has no equal in the market, being lighter, 
simpicr, turns easier, wrings dryer, will last longer, never 
ae out of order, and is oor thamany other. Write 
[or full circulars to COLBY BAUS. & CO.,508 Broadway, 
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ANTED, S Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDFRE-FKED. makes the “lock-stitch”’ (alike on 
both sides), and ts fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Maas., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, IIl., or St. Louis, Mo. “47-ly 


BANERUPT.—rrom auction, « job lot of Ladies’ 
solid Gold Hunting Case Watches with full Jewelled 
detached lever movements-$24 each, usual prico $40. 
Sent C. 0. Privilege to examine. F. J. Nasu, 697 
Broadway, New York. “We have been sliown tie abor 
goods and believe them fully 

tions of the advertisement." 
that Mr. Nash 








i 
ve 
equal to the recommenda- 
'—Christian Advocate. “All 
say's may bo relied upon."'—Christian at 
‘ork. “We have the ‘utmost confidence in the above 
goods.”"—Liberal Christian, 











Guallty rellabloe—Chriatian Inielligences, ne? ie bw 
IF YOU 
WANT A ; 
NEW 
OCOARPET 
CALL ON 


SWEBETSER & ABBOTT, 


No. 47 Temple Place, - - -- + Boston. 
sw 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.''— Boston Evening Traveller. 
ee aereal is the best American Agriculturist. 
we 











‘A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent to ay ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. L. B, SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St, Boston. Bt 


tfeop 
S732 IN 31 DAYS 


Mado by one Agent, selling Sttvzz’s Broom, 100,000 
in use, Recommended by Horace Greeley aut Am. Agri- 
culturist. Ono county foreach Agent. Prices Reduced. 
C. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Il, lt—4iw 





Who are fond of bright colors and handsome patterns, in- 
vite your parents to examino our stock of 


CARPETS, 
; OIL CLOTHS, &e. 


Also a large assortment of 
Window Shades and 


Draperies, 
At Low Prices. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
abe Hanetst St., and 78 Union 8t., Boston, Mass. 
we 


Waltham Watches 7" $25,, 


Also, New Wetch for Boys. 

Send to H. O. FORD & CO., 84 Tremont St., 
Boston, (eight years with the Waltham Watch Ce.) for 
Illustrated Circular, free. 

Watches sent per Express, C. 0. D. 
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To the Lovers of Flowers! 
WE HAVE IST woe FIFTY THOU- 
BAND OUR 


Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogue 


for 1811, and are receiving thousands of orders for Scoda. 
Accompanying letters speak of the Catalogue as the finest 
they have ever secu, and the prices beyond objection. It 
1s tho richest in appfarance, and contains tho finest tilue 
trations of any Catalogue ever published in the world. 
Thelist Is very complete, embracing Recds of many new 
and rare plants, for the first thie offered in this country. 
e mail It to any address on receipt of fiftcen cents, 


OUR CHROMD FOR 1871 


is the best ever issued in America; size 19x24 imches, rep- 
resenting forty-three varieties of ehoice flowers, Bqut by 
mall for severity-five cents. Address 


I BRIGGS & BRO., Rechester, N. ¥. 


WHEATON “The Printer” 
‘Will print name in Fancy Type on 100 Bristdl 
Board Cards, aud send by return mag for any 40 clas 

‘W. EATON, 


17—4tp sree 











New Medford, Masa. 


THE LATEST AND BEST DESIGNS IN 


‘Wilton, Brussels, Tapestry, Three-Ply 
and Kidderminster ; 


CARPETING. 


ALSO AN INVOICE OF 


Bockings, Crumb-Cloths and Mats. 


J. LOVEJOY & SON, 


14 Summer Street. 
16—2t 


COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 


Sare Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cought, Croup, Liver Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Biecding ‘of the 





‘Lungs, and every affeetion of the 
hrout, Lungs and Chest 
are speodily and permanently cured by the use of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well nown ation does not dry up a cough and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the tungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause af the complaint. 


Consumption can be Cured. 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 

hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Bostow, and 

sold by dealers generally, Mw 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
oR 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure ef Cold Feet, 
eumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Servous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous ‘Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
we 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 

40 State Street, 
SEARS, 39-lycow BosTow 
THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 








For marking Clothing, printing Envelopes, Cards, dc, 
Price, $1.00, Samples ree. Anenta wanied. “Address, 
iw H.W. HUBBARD & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow @ large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderftl inventions. 
8—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Mgrehall, Mich, 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of tho Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 

rought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
ately 96 and 98 NonTi STREET, Boston, 


An Unusual Offer. 


‘We will scnd by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
senids us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 
togray 


hold fifty pictures, 
ph Album, thar will pony Mason & CO. 
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TERMS: 


The Sussorirtion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Mew sabseriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tun Compantex is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
‘order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
tance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quirad by law. 

PAYMENT fox tho Companien, whon sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THES CAN BE PRO- 
corep, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 

t-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested tudos0. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
‘shows te what time your subscription is pald. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
‘pers are held reaponsible until arrearages are pald, 
and thelr papers are ordered te be discontinued. 

Always give the yame of the Post-Office to which your 

per Is sent, Your name caunct be found on our 
jooks unless this Is dono. 

Letters to publishers should he addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCE. 


The Advocate ef Peace abridges from Abbot’s 
attractive history of Frederick the Great, the fol- 
lowing outline of his early life, making a short 
but most interesting story. Few things in his- 
tory are sadder than that famous monarch’s 
young days: 


The present kingdom of Prussia is less than 
two hundred years old. At the commencement 
of thé eigkteenth century there existed on the 
southern shores of the Baltic, the Marquisate of 
Brandenburg, about as large as the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the small dukedom of Prussia. 

The Marquis of Brandenburg having come in- 
to possesion of the duchy of Prussia, succeeded 
in having the united provinces recognized as a 
kingdom, with himself’ as king, and took the ti- 
tly of Frgderick William I. 

Previous te his accession to the throne, Fred- 
erick Wijliam had married his cousin, daughter 
of George, Elector of Hanover, who subsequent- 
ly became George I. of England, On the 24th 
of January, 1712, a son was born to them, who 
afterwards became Frederick William II., or 
Frederick the- Great—great_not in wisdom or 
goodness, but “great like Cesar, stained with 

lood.”” 

When Frederick was a boy, “‘he was gentle, af- 
fectionate, fond of music and books, and clung 
to his sister Wilhelmina with almost feminine 
love.” But he afterwards became cruel and de- 
spotic. One reason for this was, that his father 
was a tyrant, and trained his son to imitate his 
conduet. Frederick William I. was very desir- 
ous that his son, whom he called Fritz, should 
develop warlike taste. Thinking the disposition 
which he had exhibited was unmanly, he soon 
began to despise and hate the child. Still he re- 
solved to make a soldier of the boy. When Fritz 


“ was six years old, his father organized a com- 


pany of high-born lads to be placed under his 
command as colonel. When he was seven, he 
was placed under the care of tutors who were 
directed to train him in his military education 
with the most merciless rigor. Said his father 
to them,— 

“You have, in the highest measure, to make it 
your care to infuse into my son a true love for 
the soldicr business, and to impress on him that 
there is nothing in the world which can bring a 
prince renown and honor like the sword; so he 
would bea despised creature before all men, if 
he did not love it and seek his sole glory there- 
in.” 


When the boy had attained his fourteenth year, 
his father appointed him captain of onc of the 
companies of the Potsdam Grenadicr Guards, 
composed of giants, the shortest of whom were 
nearly seven feet high, and the tallest nearly nine. 
When he was about seventeen, he was taken on 
a visit to the court of the King of Poland, which, 
at that time, was exceedingly dissolute. He fell 
before the great temptations which he there en- 
countered, and it was a fall from which he never 
recovered. His moral nature received a wound 
which poisoned all his cays 

On his regurn to Potsdam, where was one of 
the royal palaces, his dissipated habits clung to 
him, and he chose for his companions those who 
were in sympathy with his newly acquired tastes 
and character. 

Fredefick William I., the father of Fredcrick 
tho Great, was not only a tyrant over his other 
subjects, but in his own fumily. He treated 
them not merely with abusive language, but 
with personul violence. When the Crown Prince 

‘as cizhtecn years of age, he openly flogged him, 
and thon, adding mockery to biy cruelty, said,— 








“Had I been so treated by my father, I would 
have blown my brains out. But this fellow has 
no honor—he takes all that comes.” 

Fritz, gonded to madness, attempted by the 


aid of a friend (Lieut. Katte) to escape to Eng- | did. 


land. He was arrested. The King, in his rage, 
seized him by the collar, hustled him about, tore 
out handfuls of his hair, and smote him on his 
face with his cane, He assumed that his son, 
being an officer in the army, was & deserter and 
merited death. He imprisoned him in a strong 
fortress to await his trial. He assailed his daugh- 
ter Wilhelmina with theutmost ferocity, because 
she was in sympathy with her brother. 

“T hope,’ said he, “to have evidence to con- 
vict the rascal Fritz, and the wretch Wilhelmina, 
and to cut their heads off.” “Katte,” he ex- 
claimed, “is guilty of high treason. He shall 
die by the hands of the headsman.” 

A scaffold was erected in the yard of the castle, 
where Fritz, then a slender, frail boy ef eighteen, 
was imprisoned. Licut. Katte was taken to the 
scaffold on the deathcart. Four grenadiers held 
Fritz to the window to compel him to sce his 
friend beheaded. Fritz fainted as Katte’s head 
rolled from the scaffold. 

A similar fate had been designed for him by 
his father, but the Emperor of Germany and the 
kings of Poland and Sweden interfered, and his 
life was spared. 

Such were the influences under which the 
character of Frederick the Great was formed. 
On the 8th of January, 1733, he was by moral 
compulsion married to Elizabeth, daughter ef 
the Duke of Brunswick. She was beautiful, 
amiable, accompkshed, and of irreproachable 
character. But the Crown Prince was cold, se- 
vere and unloving. With undisguised rceluc- 
tance, ho took the hand of his innocent bride, and 
ever after treated her with the most cruel neglect. 

On the 8ist of May, 1740, the career of the 
cruel Frederick William I. was ended by death, 
and Frederick II. or Frederick the Great, became 
King in his place. His carcer was marked by 
sanguinary battles, burning citics, desolated 
homes and devasted countries. If only such acts 
as he committed make men great, God grant 
that we may always remain little and unknown. 

The present King, William of Prussia, or Em- 
peror of Germany, as he now styles himself, is 
not a descendant of Frederick the Great. He is 
a descendant of the tyrannical Frederick Wil; 
liam I., whom we have noticed, being a great- 
grandson of a brother of Frederick II. He in- 
herits from his ancestors their false ideas of the 
divine right of kings, and by the aid of the un- 
scrupulous Bismarck, represses the desires of the 
Germans for peace and liberty, and makes them 
subservient to his lust of dominion and power. 





——_—_———ee 
VARIETY. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


A carrespondent writing from London, says: 

The most extraordinary machine in the exhi- 
dition is, beyond question,.the one for miero- 
scopic writing. This enables a person to write 
in the usual way, and to duplicate his writing a 
million timts smaller, so small, indeed, that it is 
invisible to the naked eye, yet with a powerful 
microscope becomes so plain that every line and 
dot can be seen. The inventor claims that with 
this instrument he can copy the entire Bible 
twenty-two times in the space of an inch. The 
Astor Library, I presume, could be transferred 
toa sheet of note paper. Practically, it will be 
of great service in preventing forgeries. With 
one of these machines, a private mark can be put 
on bills so minute and perfect that the forger 
can ncither perceive nor imitate it, but the bank 
clerk or broker, knowing where to look, can at 
once detect that the bill is genuine. The ma- 
chine is the invention of a Mr. Peters. 


But for the well known miracles of science in 
every department, we should pronounice all this 
@ first-class Munchausen Jie. Nevertheless no 
doubt it is truce. 


BAD EFFECTS OF HAIR-DRESSING. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says lo has under his care two invalid ladies. 
“One has been paralyzed on the right side for 
nearly three years, and has been utterly helpless 
most of that time. Her vision has been very im- 
perfect; her knowledge of past events las utter- 
ly departed from her; recently she appears to be 
recovering her recollection, and can count with 
tolerable accuracy as high as twenty.” He at- 
tributes her prostration entirely to the use of a 
pular hair restorer. ‘The other case is not so 
ad, but tad enough. For the past year, her 
eyes have been an occasion of constant torture. 
The retina has become so sensitive to the light 
as to make a dark room indispensable. Wheels 
of burning flame revolve constantly before her 
eyes, attended by lightning-like flashes, which 
are terrible tobear. She is another victim to the 
polgonoue lead contained in the same popular 
restorer.” 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


A young Englishwoman was sent to Frapce to 
be educated in a Huguenot school in Paris. A 
few evenings before the fatal massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, she and some of her young 
companions were taking a walk in some part of 
the town where there were sentinels placed— 
perhaps on the walls; and you know that when 
a soldier is on guard he must not leave his post 
until he is relicved, that is, until another soldier 
comes to take his place. 

One of the soldiers, as the young ladics passed 
him, besouysht them to have the charity to brin 
him a little water, adding that he was very ab 
and it would beas much as his life was worth to 
go and fetch it himself. The ladies walked on, 
much offended at the man for prosuming to 
speak to them—all but the young Englishwom- 
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an, whose compassien was moved, and who. 
leaving her party, procured seme water an 

brought it to the soldier. He bezged her to tell 
him her name and place of abede, and this she 


ad, 

When she rejoined her companions, some 
blamed and others ridiculed her attention to a 
common soldier; but they soon had reason to 
lament that they had not been equally compas- 
sionate, for the grateful soldier contrived on the 
night of the massacre te save this young Eng- 
lishweman, while all the other inhabitants of the 
house she dwelt in were killed. 


a 


THE SOLDIER’S DOG. 


“After dinner,” says a correspondent, “we 
went round seme of the wards ef the building in 
which the Anglo-American ambulance has taken 
up its quarter's at Sedan. Here we first saw Capt. 
Borsay, 897 de Ligne, who had a wonderfully 
faithful dog with him, named ‘Zizsic.’ It was 
but eight months old. It followed the regiment 
till it went inteaction, and was close to his mas- 
ter when he was shot through the thigh and fell. 
Capt. Borsay presumes the dog continued to fol- 
low the regiment, as he saw nothing of him for 
some hours. He was removed from the ficld, 
and placed with many other wounded soldiers in 
a barn at some distance. In the middle of the 
night he was aroused by ‘Zizzie’ licking bis face. 
It is astonishing how the dog could have traced 
his master through some thonsands of wounded. 
‘Zizzic’ has never left him since.” 


— ee 
PREPARE FOR THE JOURNEY. 


The following is old but will bear reading oft- 
en: A wealthy man was one day so much 
amused by the wil of his foolish attendant, that 
he gave him his cane, but told him that whenev- 
er he should find a greater fool than himself he 
must return the cane. In process of time the 
rich man neared his death. Sending for his fool, 
he bade him farewell. ‘Where are you going?” 
asked the fool. ‘To another world.” “When 
will you retur “O, never.” “Have you 
made preparation for the journey?” “Alas! I 
have not.” “Then, master, take back your cane; 
never could there be a folly as great as that.” 


—_+—— 


FAITH. 

A young Portuguese convert being asked what 
she meant by faith, replied, “Me think this: Ged 
say to me, ‘Maria, I promise you something 
very, very good.’ Me not know what it is; me 
wait perhaps long, long time; but me sure God 
tell not story. Me quite happy. God say He 
give, and me quite sure God will give; that me 
think faith. God says, ‘Maria, me do it;’ me 
quite sure; no want te see. God says, and that 
enough for Maria, That's faith, is it not?” 


— 
SIMPLICITY OF THE FREEDMEN. 


A negro woman came into our office, the other 
day, says a Kentucky paper, and wanted us to 
print a Cincinnati Enquirer for her husband. 

nquiries are very common as to what would be 
the cost of a Bible ef large print, and they gaze at 
us in astoniskinent when tuld that the type set- 
ting for a Bible would require the labor of many 
men for months, and the expenditure of many 
hundreds of dollars. 


—_—_+——_ 


KING AND PEASANT EQUAL, 

A pilgrim to Mecca once complained to the 
Caliph Omar, because he had reccived a severe 
injury frem the hand of Jaballah, King of Gas- 
san, ‘But lama king,” replied Juballah, proud- 
ly, “and he is but a peasant.” “Ye are hoth 
Moslems,” answered the fearless Omar, “and in 
the sight of God, who is no respector of persons, 
ye are equal.” 





THE GIANT ANGLING. 


An old poet who had large views, composed 
the following on an ambitious subject: 
“His angle rod made of a sturdy oak, 
‘His line a cable which in storms ne’er broke; 
‘His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 
‘And sat upen a rock and bobbed for whale.” 


——_+—___—_. 


Trans axp Laucuten.—God made both tears 
and laughter, and both for kind purpeses; for 
as laughter enables mirth and surprise to breathe 
freely, so tears enable sorrow to vent itself pa- 
tiently. Tears hinder sorrow from becoming de- 
spair and madness; and laughter is one of the 
very privilercs of reason, being confined to the 
human species. 


A SCHOOL-GIRL in Fernandina, Fla., tarned 
down the wick of her kerosene lamp, and as it 
continued to smoke she placed a book on the top 
of the chimney. Ina momenta fearful explo- 
sion took place, which set fire to her dress, to 
the curtains, aud to the adjacent woodwork, and 
she was fatally burned, dying the next morning. 


Many of the Parisians made arsenals of their 
houses. Abandoned flower-pots, broken bottles 
and paving-stones were stored in their dwellings 
to be shied at the conquering Germans when 
they should enter the city. 


To tell your own secrets is generally folly, but 
that folly is without guilt; to communicate those 
with which you are intrusted is always treachery, 
and treachery for the most part combined with 
folly. 


Srickine TO HER BustnEss.—A farmer of 
Scipio, N. Y., has a turkey that has laid 100 eggs 
in 100 days, never missing a day on account of 
sickness, or a circus in town, or any thing. 

Mepicinat.—Little Osmond saw his father 
put tar on a sick sheep’s nose, and seon after his 
mother was taken sick, and he asked his father 
if he was going to put tar on her nese too; 





THE ROBINS. 


Hear the gentle Robins sing, 

‘Weleeme harbingers of Bprings 

Sweetest music do they make 

4 their morning flights they take; 
ankful warmer days have come, 

‘Over hill and dalo they roam; 

Telling in their merry tone 

‘That the dreary winter's flown, 

Each has on a hands-mo “dress,” 

And seems full of happiness 

‘As Bors whom FEXxo “CLeTHES"' 80 neat, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 








‘Ax ExtTenpep Porctanity.—“Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” have been befere the public many years. Each 
year finds them in new lesalities in various parts of the 
‘werld. The Trockes are pronounced unlveraally superior 
to allother articles used for similar purposes. Ferre; 
lleving Cough, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the Troches 
have been proved reliable. 


BASE BALL GUIDE. 
Just out—Is71. New Rules. Mailed for 10c and stamp. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. *1T—eownt 


60 A WEEK paid. If you want business send 
stamp to NoveELtr Co., Sace, Me. *16—ly 


ASENTS WANTED—($225 3 Month)—by the 

American Knitting Machine Co., 

TON, MASS., or 81. LOUIS, MO. *4b—em 

BEAUTIFUL PICTURES.—American and For- 
eign Views, a celay ‘&c. Size 13x18 inches. 








Splendidly colered. Price only 14. cte., 2 for25 cts. Peat- 
4. The cheapest pictures in the world. Order of the 
\. E. PICTURE. CO., Danville, N. H° *4w 


Nee PICTURE CO.) Dane SS 
WHALE CHASE-A splendid porn, story fall f 
stirring advesture and intervating detalle of life 
aboard a whaler, just commenced in No. 39 ef Haxzr's 









JOvENAL, @p tral to,any new exbseriber three montis 
for only TER, ogni “Specimens” of newsdealers obly. 
JESSE MANEY &CO., 119 NassauSt,N.¥. 1 
THE Aw eight pago, illustrated 
weekly, for young _ people 
st, jest and. cl 
BRIGHT SIDE, |ir'tveWwond: Trial ‘Tur, 
ONE DIME. Agents wanted 
ree premiums or cash con 
One Dollar, muslobs, Soy where you saw 
this advertisement. BRIGHT SIDE Cb., 
*16—4w Publishers, Chieago, DL 


YOUNG FOLKS, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEABQUAE- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., is at 


GOLDTHWAIT, : 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, - - - - Boston. 
14—6w 
ALDEN'’S READY 


‘Ax article for universal use! 
For filing er_ binding Boots, 
Magazines, Papers, Music, 
BOOK BINDER sermons, ‘stanuseripts, &, 
&e._ See them at Book Store 
and News Stands, or send stamp for circulars, or 25 ects 
for sample, saying where you sa¥7 this advertisement, to 
HIGHT SIDE CO,. 
*e1w " Manufacturers, Chicago, IU. 


1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

‘The eld standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
nothing better, Curler Bros. & Co., Boston. *3+-Nt 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Cutarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $15 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
ver Street, Beston, Send fur circular and home 














“STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mail, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. *4—Gweop 


ONLY 5c. 


For a whele year’s subscription to the FIRESIDE FA- 
VORITE, a tiealy printed m.-nthly paper, devoted to the 
Interosts'and Amuscment ofcverybouy. _}t is the cheapex 
Raper published! Each number cont ins hight Quarto 

‘ages. It contains matter of interest to everybody. 
Splendid Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Fus, 
Wisdom, etc., Ac., etc. ‘Now is the time te subscribe. 
Only 25 cents a year; 5 copies for only $1. Specimens 5 
cents, Nene free. Send on your subscription at ance. 
You wtil net regret it! Address 

FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


Middletown, Conn. 


ONLY 25 CENTS, 
jonthg, on trial, ofan elegant Pictorial Tem 
elite iy tng author of “EEN NIGHTS 16 


Address 
T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Ps. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Letion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 
removing Brewn discoloration. Sold by druxgists every 
where. ‘Depot, 49 Bend Street, New Yerk. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedunes, Black-worms or Grube, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, ase 
Perry’s Comedene and Pimple Remedy. 
It {s invaluamle to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street 
Now Yorks. ‘Sold by Druggists cvery where. 4m 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-€LASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WALSON, 
HOWE, TNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., Se. 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or way be pald foriu Work done ot heme. Tor Circe 


lars and Torms, add: 
ENGLEYV, RICE & PECK, 
Muecessors to Engley & Rice), 
323 Washington, eor. West S& 
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For the Companion. 


HE PRESIDENT OF THE DORCAS 
SEWING SOCIETY. 


By Ledgeside. 


Something was wrong in Miss Dowell’s school. 
Allthe morning she had a close hand-to-hand 
fight with an invisible foe, without being able to 
determine what it was, or from whence it came. 
ice Dorr, the best scholar and a very exem- 
plary girl, said “Asia was bounded on the north 
by Massachusetts, and that the capital of Hin- 
‘dostan, was Chicago.” May Jenkins averred 
that “Solomon was a verb; feminine gender, ob- 
jective case, third person, plural number, and 
was governed by built.” 

Thea, Susan Twining and Sophronia Twist 
were caught four times, whispering behind their 
‘books, and thoush Sophronia was called 
0 pefore the desk, and told to study with- 
out taking her eyes from her book, when asked 
co spell “idleness,” she looked straight in Miss 
Dowell’s face, and spelt, ‘‘Pres-i-dent,” and did 
qt seem to know what she had done, until the 
‘hildren all laughed. 

By twelve o’clock the school-room was filled 
sith flushed, cross and excited faces. Mic: Dow- 
ll had not been so weary since the term bevan, 
wor felt so inclined, for she was good-natured in 
he main, to hold every child by her long, crink- 
xl hair, that was the fashion in the school, and 
iflict a good, smart whipping. That noon many 
f the scholars whispered to their mothers, in 
Dnfidence, that Miss Dowell was “‘as cross as an 
d bear, and they didn’t love her a bit,” and as 
tile unfortunate teacher, sic. yyant paating to 
tr boarding-house, ready to zo out washing, or 
2do any honest way of getting a living, rather 
xan pass another such a morning. 

In the afternoon it was the same. ‘There was 
n attempt on the scholars’ part, to be a little 
wre amenable to regulations, but it was only 
nattemft. The lessons were, in truth, no bet- 
a learned. White, threc-cornered notes were 
ing about every where, hidden under such very 
imsy pretexts, that Miss Dowell detected them 
il,and suspected many that had no existence. 
“If you don’t behave better to-morrow, schol- 
ts,” said the teacher, at night, “you will kill 
ie, that’s all.” At which pathetic remark Lucy 
ay began to cry, but every body knew Lucy was 
ery tender-hearted, and for the rest of the girls, 
am sorry to say, they didn't seem to mind it in 
¢ least; so far from it, Bethesda Jones lauched, 
nd whispered, ‘I wish you would,” and some of 
1ose Who heard her laughed too. 

Itwas a rule of the school that the children 
ould go in an orderly manner out of the street 
\which itwas kept. Miss Dowell’s jurisdiction 
nded at Bacon’s corner store. 

Very demurcly, therefore, these girls walked 
n, until they had passed its last brick, and 
ien—well, I don’t know as I can tell you ex- 
cly what did happen. Did you ever see a flock 
f magpies when they were coming home at 
ight to their nests? or a drove of turkeys when 

dog dashed suddenly in upon them? or—no, 
xhing else will do—did you ever happen to 

Near twenty childreg when the time had come 
Tevery restraint to be removed, and they were 
liberty to give vent to an excitement which 
id reached ifs climax? To-night the President 

a new Dorcas Sewing Society was to be 
wsen! That was the event which had wrought 
much mischicf for poor Miss Dowell. 

“Now,” said Hester Smith, facing round up- 
\the girls and speaking so fast that her breath 
ult her words and tripped them up,—‘Now 
‘Il just go and do it. I speak to have the 
zetin’ at our house.” 

‘No you won’t, either,” put in Jenny Dow. 
‘our old brown house is way up on the hill, 
dyou haven't a room that’s fit to ask com- 
‘oy in—mother says you hayen’t. So you will 

go home with me. Perhaps we can go into 

: parlor, where there 4s an elegant Brussels 
spet, or,’ dropping her voice, and looking 


























THE PRESIDENT OF THE DORCAS SEWING SOCIETY. 


wecan gointo the dining-room, or up into the! 
wood-house chamber! That’s splendid! ’cause | 
we sha’n’t be disturbed.” 

“I won’t go into any body’s wood-house cham- 
ber,” said Sarah Mason, “with ao toss of her 
crimpled head. ‘You will come home with me, 
every one of you—that is, if you will choose me 
President; becass: if you son's,” turQug slowly 
on her heel, and trying to look each child in the 
face, “I just won’t have any thing at all to do 
with it.” 

“You, President!” exclaimed half-a- dozen! 
voices, with varying tones of scorn. “I guess 
so.” “I think Isee you.” “I wonder, now, if! 
you are goose enough to expect it.” “Great 
President you’d be!” “O! O! O!” 

“Shut up,” returned Sarah, unflinchingly. | 
“Here it is, once for all! Am I,or am I not, to 
be your President? If Iam, you know as well 
as I do, how much help you’ll get, snd how my 
mother will have you all to tea, and give you 
some real coffee—and I shouldn’t be surprised, if! 
plum cake, too! Now, say! Speak up, every \ 
one of you! Who’s your President? Mind, if 
you say any body else, I'll turn off here at the 
crossings, and that is the last-you will see of) 
me.” 

‘I say no,” said Susan Twining. ‘You always 
want to have every body do just as you say. If 
they don’t, you zct mad. I don’t want you.” 

“Nor I,” “Nor I,” said others. Some were 
thinking of the “real coffee,” some of the “plum 
cake,” and a few were abashed by the boldness 
of the claim, and ready to accept it. 

“Put it to vote,’ went on Surah, as cooly as 
if Susan had never spoken. “Those in favor of 
having imc for President of our Dorcas Sewing 








Society, will please manifest it by holding up} 


their hands. Remember the coffee and the plum. 
cake, and I dare say,’’ warming with her sub- 
ject, “some mince pic, and—and—and boiled 
chicken, and” (O fic, Sarah, you know better,) 
“some jelly tarts, besideg”” 

“It’s no place to vote in the streets,” said Eu- 
nice Dorr,. best scholar and exemplary girl. 
“Let us go in somewhere. I should like to take 
you home with me, but mother is sick, and 50 
muny of us would make too much noise. Let 
us go to Hester Smith’s; she was the first who 
asked us, Come, what do you say?” ‘ 

“Tsay yes,” “Yes,” “Yes.” 

“It’s a vote, then. So far, at least, we are 
agreed.” 

“711 run on before and sec if every thing {s 
right,” said Wester Smith, looking a lite frisht- 
ened as the party turned towards her mother’s 
door. 

“She wasn’t expecting us, after all,” and Nell 
Brown winked ludicrously, 1s she said so, “She 





swise at the group of children, “if we can’t, 


for President. Jer mother will blow her sky 
high for it as soon as our backs are turned.” 

“Tf I thought it would trouble her,” said model 
Eunice, “we wouldn’t go.” 

“We must so somewhere,” said Sophronia— 
dunce of the school. 

“But we mizht go into the vestry, where the 
ladies 49,” spoke up Meine Train} he minister's 
child. “You wait a moment, and Vl run and 
ask my mother for the key. She will let me 
have it, I know, for it was because father thought 
the children in his parish ought ‘to be training 
into useful men and women, that I got up this 
socicty.”” ° 

“You got up the society! I did it myself,” in- 
terrupted Ellen Lee. “I told Hester Ann, and 
she told Minnie, and she told Jenny, and Jenny 
told’”’?—— 

“Me,” interrupted Salome Blunt. 

“And she told” —— 

“What does it matter who told?” and model 
Eunice stretched up to the top of her little brass- 
bound toes, and looked frowningly down on the 
group. “I say Mame Train’s idea is first-rate. 
Run ahead, Mame, and get the key.” 

Mame obeyed, and while she was gone, the 
children, talking loud and gesturing violently, 
made their way over the street toward the ves- 
try door. When she came from the parsonage, 
swinging the key on the end of her little finger, 
there they were, waiting for her. 

“Mother says she hopes we shall remember 
where we are, and behave with the greatest pro- 
pricty,” said Mame, who never for a moment, 
under any circumstances, seemed to forget she 
was the minister’s daughter. “Little preacher,” 
her companions called her. 

Once inside the vestry, Mame assumed her fa- 
ther’s rights and privileges, and there was a cer- 
tain kind of awe attached to the place which 
made the others grant them to her. Going up 
behind the small desk, she knocked with her 
round, pink knuckles on its green baize cover, 
and said,— 

“The meeting will come to order.” 

The girls opened their mouths and eyes, and 
arranged themselves around the platform. 

“4Vo are met here,” went on Mame, her thin, 
piping treble unconsciously striving to imitate 
her father’s tone, “for the purpose of forming a 
Dorcas Sewing Socicty. We are all of us desir- 
ous to do good in this world, where there are 
such lots and lots of poor little orphans. We 
want to help them and—and”— 

“And to make heaps of chemises and draw- 
ers,” suggested Amy, always ready to help a 
friend in need. 

“Ycs, and—and,” diving down into her mem- 
ory after a bit of the many sermons she had 





only asked us to be sure and get us to chouse her 


heard, “and to grow in the—iu the~favor of 





both God and man,” brightening up, and ending 
the sentence with one of her father’s flourishes. 

There was the ghost of a smile for a moment 
on model Eunice’s face, and then she stepped 
upon the platform and said,— 

“I move that we procced to the formation of 
our socicty, and the election of our officers.” © - 

“T second the motion,” said 2 dozen voices to- 
gether. 

“Jt is moved and seconded, that we proceed to 
business.”’ 

Then there was a momentary hush in the room 
and Sarah Mason said, — rm 

“I nominate myself for President; Mame Train 
for Vice-President.” 

‘You sha’n’t be, and no such thing,” broke 
out Hester Smith. “If you are, I’ll go home.” 

“Go, then.” 

Hester swung towards the door, and put her 
hand on the latch, but was very careful not to 
turn it. 

“Yon had better wait until we proceed in a © 
regular way,” said model Eunice, who had 
stepped behind the desk and taken the control 
of the meeting, little Mame being glad in the 
confusion to resign the position. 

“Tl be President or nothing.” 

“Nothing, then,” and Hester shot a whole ar- 
tillery of sharp looks straight in Sarah’s face. 

“J say, Eamice shall be President,” said the lit- 
tlest girl there, to whom Eunice was one of the 
elect. 

“T say, Susan Twining shall.’” 

“J say, Sophronia Twist.” - 

“T say, Matilda Jane.” 

“I say, Math Jenkins.’” % 

“I say, May Duncan.” 

“T say, Lucy Jay.” 

“T say, Salome Flint.” 

“T say, Mame Train.” 

“T say, Jenny.” 

“J say, Hettie.” 

“I say, Hettie, too.” 

‘@{ don’t; I can’t bear Hester Capen, she is so 
stuck up. I say, Julin Marsh.” ee 

“Poh, nonsense, Julia Marsh is one of the lit- 
tlest girls in school; why don’t you say Maria 
Duncan? She knows her A B C’s.” 

“Marin Duncan would do better than some 
other folks 1 know. She’s better than you.” 

“Who said she wasn’t?” 

“No quarrelling. Come to order. How many 
officers shall we have?” 

“Lots,”’ said the dunce. 

“Lots,” echoed all. 

“Well, then, President, (itis Eunice, speaking,) 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and six Di- 
rectresses; ten officers. Now be quiet and pro- 
ceed to the election. Will some one nominate 
the President?” 

“Eunice,” “Ruth,” “Sarah,” “Susan,” “So- 
phronin,” “Matilda,” “Mary,” “May,” “Su 
lome,” “Mame,” “Jenny,” ‘“Hettic,” ‘‘Julia,” 
“Hattie,” “Jane,” “Ellen,” “Julia,” “Etta,” 
“Lucy,” “Bethesda.” 

“Twenty girls for President,” said Eunice, 
counting each name, by a rnp of her fingers on 
the desk. “As there arc only twenty members of 
the society I don’t exactly sec how that can be. 
Please to nominate one.” 

“Martha,” “Etta.” 

“Stop. Martha I heard first. Those in favor 
of Martha, will please hold up their hands.” 

Martha raised both her hands, and the bosom 
friend who nominated her, hers also, but no 
one else. 

“Those contrary minded.” 

Up went nine hundred fingers and thumbs, 
Eunice, self-appointed chairman, illegally vot 
ing, also. f 

“Please nominate again.” 

The repulse had donc its work, there was af 
lence for a moment, and then a voice timidly 
said, remembering the broiled chicken, I think, 
and feeling hungry, as it was near tea-timo,— 

“Sarah Mason.” 

“Those in favor of Saral: Mason.” 

Only two hands arg raised. Well dqne, girls, 
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you have some pluck in you, after all. Coffee, 
plum cake, roast chicken, mince pics and the 
possible tarts, resisted, because you don’t like 
Sarah Mason! | 

“Contrary minded.” A darting of upward 
hands and a dashing of Sarah out of the room, 
with a loud slam of thedvor. Surah Mason’s 
place in the Dorcas Sewing Society is vacant 
from this time forth and forever. 

The long, slanting sunbeams came lazily in 
through the high, western windows, winking 
and blinking at the group of little girls, who, 
scattered now all over the room, are still busily 
discussing their President. I think it would 
have left them there, thus engaged, when it dis- 
appeared behind the low hills, if it had not been 
for an accident. 

Lucy Jay was balancing herself on the back of 
one of the settces, when she went over, striking 
her nose upon the arm of the one behind, and 
making it bleed. After the commotion caused 
by the accident had subsided, she was at once, by 
universal consent, elected President, the honor 
being supposed to be more effectual in staunch- 
ing the flow of the blood, than all their sympa- 
thetic handkerchiefs. Perhaps it was. Lucy was 
only a little human child, you know. 

The election of the other officers was nota 
matter of so much difficulty, though each place 
was brilliantly contested, till the sun set, and 
the dark erceping in under the long settecs, 
made the little girls cluster close together, take 
hold of hhnds and remember their suppers and 
their mothers waiting for them at home. 

Ihave no doubt, that under such auspices, this 
Dorcas Sewing Society will go on to a glorious 
and successful end, and that some day we shall 
hear of the great and good work it has done. I 
don’t quite like to confess, even for the suke of 
drawing a moral out of my sketch, that I am 
afraid there was a little too much single eye to 
individual glory, that perhaps, if, when we are 
bound to throw our mite into the great treasury, 
we could do it for our Master, and not for our- 
selves, it might be nobler. 


——+o—___. 


THH ENGLISH PARLOR MAID’S 
STORY. 
“In Tunes Cuapters.—Cuar. LI. 

Mother was very much excited by the propo- 
sals made by young Mr. Morley. She believed 
what he said, and had no doubt he would marry 
me and make me lady of Morley Lodge. 

I did not like him, but was flattered by his of- 
fers, and thought that as he was so atractive to 
the three Miss Denbies, he was certainly worth 
taking by their parlor maid. 

At any rate, both mother and I felt the neces- 
y of keeping the secret about what I had seen 
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in the store-room, as Morley had insisted upon 


our doing. After he came back from London— 
very much to my surprise—he was more inti- 
mate with the three Miss Denbies than he had 
been before. He came to the Pines almost every 
evening. 

“It’s on your account, Jane; it’s just to geta 
sight of you, he comes so often,” said my moth- 
er, when I told her of it. ‘Has for his carryin’ 
on with them young ladies, it was begun before 
lie saw you, and can’t be dropped now, or there 
would be no welcome for him. Just keep you 
quiet till he tells you to get ready for the board- 
in’-school; in course it’ll be with a ten-pound 
note or 80; and then, Jane, let ’em dance horn- 
pipes at us if they think proper.” 

«Having scttled our minds on that, my mother 
and I lived on for weeks and months, expecting 
every day that Mr. Morley would tell me to get 
ready, or that he would call at the cottage. He 
neither told nor called, however, but seemed to 
be getting more friendly with the Denbies, day 
by day. 

Half his time was spent in their house now; 
and though he kept it well from their cyes, I felt 
sure his comings were on my account, he took 
such nutice of me behind books, and when [ 
happened to open the gate for him, which was 
as often as I could, he would squeeze my hand 
and say,— 

“Wait, Jane, wait and keep your own coun- 
scl; something will happen before long.” 

Nothing had happened, though, when the 
Christmas time came on, and with it a great 
party at the Pines; it was one of the graud af- 
fairs the Denbics had in the year—I belicve the 
principal one, and had come off regularly on 
Christmas day ever since they got the house. 
There was such a commotion of scouring out 
and decorating rooms up stairs, and making up 
all sorts of good things below. 

The young ladics got new dresses from Lon- 
don; waiters and plate were hired from the 
county town, There was a good deal still to be 
done when Christmas eve came: When the 
night was falling, the whole house were as busy 
as bees, for Mrs. Denby would have nothing left 











till the Iast hour; and as Mr. Morley was not 
expected that evening—he had told them he was 
to dine at his uncle’s—the young ladics were all 
in their morning-dresses, giving helping hands. | 

All at once there was a servant’s ring at the | 
gate, and Mrs. Denby sent me to open it, with 
strict orders to let nobody in. The weather was 
clear and frosty, and I ran down without a lan- 
tern, but there was light enough to show that it 
was Mr. Morley. 

“Hush, my dearest Jane,” snid he, squeezing 
my one hand, and putting a little box into the 
other, “I have contrived this stratagem to sec 
you in private. That box contains Christmas 
presents for the three scarecrows, but you must 
say it was our fuotman brought them; and here’s 
a present for yourself, my pretty Jane.” He 
squeezed my hand again, and put avery small 
parcel into it. ‘There will be something better | 
by-and-by,” he went on; “but Jane, my own 
Jane, you must do me a little service.” 

“What is it, Mr. Morley?” said I, ready to do 
almost any thing. 

“Well, Jane,” said he, “it’s just to get me the 
key of the store-room to-morrow night.” 

“What do you want with it, sir?” was all I 
could get out, in my astonishment. 

“To see what you did—to know if the house 
is haunted, or if a murder has been done. Get 
me the key, Jane, or leave it in the door. Surely 
you would do more than that for my sake.” 

“Ll do itif I can,” said I, in a hasty whisper, 
for there was somebody coming out. 

“Good-night. Don’t forget to say with young 
Mr. Morley’s compliments,” said he, in a voice 
which nobody would have kuown to be his, and 
was out of sight in a minute. 

I went in with the little box and the story 
about Mr. Morley’s footman. If the presents 
had been all real diamonds, the three scarecrows, 
as he called them, could not have made a great- 
erfuss. ‘They were all fine flash things—a brooch 
for one, a bracelet for another, and a locket for 
athird; but I heard Mrs. Denby say, when she 
thought me out of the room, that they hadn’t 
cost him much—he was the man to take care of 
his money. 

I couldn’t help thinking so, too, when I got 
time to look at iny present, for it was just a pink 
silk handkerchief; but there was to be something 
better by-and-by, and Iwas bound to get him 
the key of the store-room. 

That promise troubled me terribly; it was so 
strange that Mr. Morley should want the like‘ 
and the words 4g used about it were so queer 
and dark. What would the Denbies say if they 
found it out? But he had asked me to do it for 
his sake. I knew my mother would never for- 
give me, if I didn’t; she would call that pi ching 
away good prospects indeed; so my mind was 
made up tyat Mr. Morley should have the key if 
I could get it. 

Well, Christmas evening came; there was a 
grand dinner ready; the house was blazing with 
lights from kitchen to attic; one would never 
have thought it had been the dull, dreary place 
I found it for many a mouth before, or that the 
sight I had got in the storc-room was to be seen 
about it. 

The rooms and tables were grandly set out; 
the family were all as fine as dress could make 
them. I was in my best trim to help the hired 
waiters to attend on the company, and in they 
came about sixo’clock. Such a rush of carriag- 
es and such grand Jadies J had never scen before. 
Half the gentry of Suffolk must have been there, 
and among them young Mr. Morley. He was 
dressed in the heisht of the fashion, with such el- 
| exant gloves and tie as nearly made me think him 
| handsome; and my head nearly turned on my 
shoulders when the fine gentleman, just enter- 
ing the drawing-room door, said in my ear,— 

“Dearest Jane, I will be down when dinner’s 
over. Be sure to have the key.”” 

In he went; and I wonder there wasn’t a stock 
of glass and china smashed by ine that dinver 
time, my brain was so busy with the pride and 
the fear of the thing. 

There was no great trouble in getting the key; 
Esther kept it on the mantel-piece, and they 
were allin a bustle below. I took the first op- 
portunity to steal down, and slip it in my pock- 
et; and when the dinner was cleared away, and 
the servants were sitting down to the remains of 
it, I took another opportunity to steal out to the) 
passage, and there was Mr. Morley waiting for 
m 























c. 

He had risen with the ladies when they re- 
tired to the drawing-room, and I never knew a 
inan could slip out of sight like him. 

“Thank you, dearest Jane,” he said, clutching 
the key out of my finzers, “Twill reward your 
truth to me; but go in, darling, go in to the 
Kitchen, for fear you are missed;”’ and he glided 
away towards tle store-room. 





The passage to it was pitch dark; Esther had 
got out-her supplics, and nobody ¢lse thought 





of going there. Twas afraid to follow him; and 
after listening for some minutes, in which I could 
hear no suund of his movements, the dread of 
being missed came on me, and I stole back to the 
kitchen. 

There we all made merry over such fine things 
as had never been en the Denbies’ table in ny 
time, while the Suffolk gendemen sat over their 
wine up stairs, and the ladies were at their po- 
lite conversation in the drawing-room. 

Allat once there rang throuzh the house a vol- 
ley of most uncarthly sereeches, followed by the 
loud, long blast of a buglehorn and thundering 
sounds at the back dvor, which was directly 
broken in, and a number of men with staves and 
lanterns rushed through the passage to the store- 
room. he 

All the women down stairs set up a general 
scream; all the ladies above went off in hyster- 
ies; all the gentlemen shouted from the dining- 
room to know what was the matter; all the bells 
in the house were ringing, and nobody answered 
them. 

Inever heard or dreamed of such an uproar, 
and I wouldn’t have gone out for the world to 
see What had become of Mr. Morley; but at the 
height of the tumult a fleeing foot came down 
stairs, and I heard Mrs. Denby’s voice sayinz,— 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t expose us; we'll give 
you back the Pines; we’ll leave the country ;”” 
and the rest was lost in the rushing down of the 
gentlemen, 

I don’t know what explanation they got; 
there was a great deal of Jow and hurried talk in 
and about the sture-room; most of them went 
up again with amazed faces; and such a going 
hone from a party was never seen. 

The men who had broken in the back door 
caine out of the store-room bringing along some- 
thing like a walking bundle of clothes; young 
Mr. Morley had hold of it on the one side, his fa- 
ther had hold of it on the other, The rest of the 
men were servants at the lode, but they all went 
up stairs with Mr. and Mrs. Denby. 

IT thought Esther would have lost her senses. 
“Who had let the villain in?” she kept crying 
out, till in my terror that she might hit on me, I 
darted out of the broken back door, and, dark 
winter night as it was, fled home to my mother. 

Her consternation was nearly as great as my 
own, but she agreed that I was well out of the 
Pines, dad by-and-by we got a clear understand- 
ing of what had happened there. It was no 
ghost that I and others had scen in the store- 
room, but the living grandmother, old Mrs. Den- 
by herself. * 

Her death and burial in France was all a make- 
believe, contrived amon; them to get back the 
property. Goodness knows how they managed 
to smuggle her home, and deccive old Morley 
and his lawyers; but they did it; and there she 
lived in the shut-up back wing, giving the house 
the repute of being haunted, for somehow the 
poor old Jady never could or would keep out of 
the store-rvom, there being a door of communi- 
eation behind the barrels, which they dared not 
Jock, for fear of her makin a noise. 

How young Morley came to suspect the case, I 
never could make out; may be it was owing to 
something he heard on his travels. At any rate, 
he got the end of the clue, and wound it off 
straizht enough for his father and himself. The 
Denbies, grandmother and all, cleared out of the 
Pines so quickly and quictly that nobody could 
say when or where they went, 

“But your bread’s baked,” said my mother; 
“he'll be sendin’ you to the boardin’-school di- 
rect]. T wake up every mornin’ thinkin’ I hear 
the joy vdeo 























‘vells pealin’ for your weddin’. 

She was saying so one forenoon, some days 
after iny flizht from the Pines, when Mr, Mor- 
ley’s man looked in at our open door, and told 
me his master wanted to see me for a few min- 
utes in the Orchard Lane. I lost no time, you 
may be sure, and there he was with a purse in 
his hand. 

“Jane,” said he, “I wanted to see you, because 
you did me a good service on Christmas even- 


” 





ing. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” said I, meaning to 
show my manners. e 

“J won’t mention it to anybody but yourself, 
Jane; it wouldn’t look well; people mighs say 
you stole that key; this is a censorious world; 
but you did me a good service, and a good ser- 
vice ought to be rewarded Here are five sover- 
cigns in a purse of my own,” said Mr Morley, 
handing me a remarkably well-worn one* “and 
Jane,” he continued, “you and your mother are 
not to misunderstand the little joke I made with 
you here one Sunday; it didn’t mean any thing, 
you know. [aim going to be married next week 
to Miss Hopper, the great brewer's daughter, 
and {am sure she'll take you for a parlor maid, 
if you like to come back to your old place, for 
we mean to live at the Pines.” 

“Thank you, sir, but Lhave been ut the Pines 








long enough;” and not knowing what clse » 
say or do, I turned from him, and ran back 
the cottaze. 

For days after, I thought my poor mother 
would break her heart with disappointment and 
vexation; but she got over it at last, and partly 
comforted hersclf with calling Morley a base de. 
ceiver for the rest of her time. 

We kept our secret, and the neighbors got no 
opportunity of laughing at us. I dare say my 
experience ut the Pines made me wiser, and | 
hope better for the future. 

ps, 


A MORNING SUNBEAM, 


A nestling in a little crib, 
‘A soft hand laid upon my head, 
A gentle whisper in the ear,— 
“Mama, I’m tuiniu’ into bed.” 


“QO, no!” T said, “’twill never do; 
Now shut those little pecren tight, 

And sleep and dream till morning breaks, 
Then you may come—when comes the light.” 


Another nestling in the crib, 
And down to rest iny birdie lay; 
Listened, for L thought she spoke; 
“Huddy up, Light!” I heard her say. 


Then all was still, We slept again 
Till dawn lit up the eastern sky; 

Then sang iny Lirdie sweet and clear, 
“Now light hay tun, and so has 1” 


——_+or—___ 
PURGED BY FIRE. 

It was Christmas eve, or rather Cliristmas day, 
for twelve o’clock had struck, and but few pe 
ple were left in the streets. The night was bit 
ter cold, and snow began to fall. 

Out of a brilliantly lighted house in one of the 
West End streets, there came a young inan. ' Ie 
was barely twenty years of ave; but though so 
young, his cheeks were flushed with wine, an! 
his face was a picture of despair. And | 
wonderl The house he had just left was a novel 
gaminyz-house. 

Ue had been tempted by bad companions, an 
had gambled and lost. In the vain hope cou 
mon to all gamblers, of recovering his losses, ba | 
had taken a large sum of his employer's moi 
and had lost it. Then despair seized him. 
that it was too late he saw the magnitude of his 
crime. The money he expected to be able wv 
restore, and had thought of as borrowed, the 
law would call stolen. He knew now that, dis 
guise itas he might, the taking of that mone 
was a theft. 

Alrendy he imagined the officer’s hand wi: 
upon his collar, the handcuffs on his wrists. I : 
could see the witnesses come forward to bear tv 
timony to his crime, and could hear the voice of 
the judge pronouncing sentence on him us ; 
thief. 

He dared not meet the consequences of his sis. | 
In his mad despair, fearing to face offended mia. 
he had resolved to rush, by suicide, into the prs 
ence of an offended God. He was now b®trvitz 
home to drink his last draught on earth, the 
draught that brings the awful sleep whose w:s- 
ing is eternity, 

With his hands clenched, and his hat crush 
down upon his forchead, he was rushing aluny 
the street when he heard a sound of shoutinz. 
and the tramp of gallopping horses. He locked 
up, and saw that the sky was red, and thens 
man passed him erying “Fire!” 

A house was on fire. He could see the flames 
rising from an adjoining street, and with 3 
strange fecling of repricve, he turned aside— 
turned aside from the road to his death—to sx 
the sight. He elbowed his way through the 
crowd, until he reached the burning buiidias 
The dwellers in the house had somchow escaped 
from it, and now stood, half naked and shivering. 
in the street; but just as he reached the greup 
there was ashrick from a weman, who exclainel 
that her youngest child was missing. She sobbei 
and screamed, and was only held back by force 
from re-entering the burning house, and perish 
ing with her little one. 

The father stood wringing his hands like on 
distracted, and offered to give a thousand doilar: 
to the firemen, if they would rescue his child. 

“Tt can’t be done, sir,” said one of them; “net 
if you said a hundred thousand, it couldn't 
done. The floors will fall in five minutes, anu 
it’s certain death to enter that house again.” 

The red flame was shining througli the fir 
floor windows. Through the open door could 
heard the roaring of the fire, which was fast 
climbing the staircase. A thought flashed inte 
the young man’s mind. His minutes were nus 
bered; his life was worthless, Its last actsho 
be a worthy one, if ho perished by it, Wis 
quick, cager questions he ascertained where thé , 
child was. The firemen guessed his intentions. 
and held bim back, 

“Don’t go, sir, for God’s sake! It’s wastin: 
two lives instead of one. We're not cowak 
sir, but this is certain death, If you attempt il 
the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

“Amen!” suid the young man; and throwills 
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off the hands that held him, he rushed into the 
house and up the staircase, which crackled un- 
der his feet. 

The fire was raging on the first floor, the child 
was in the floor above. The first floor landiny 
was already in flames, but the young man, with 
afierco leap, sprang past the burning spot, and 
in another second was in the room where the 
child lay. . 

The room was filled with smoke, and here and 
there the flames were darting through the floor- 
jing. He could not see the bedstead, but a little 
frightened voice, sobbing “Papa, dear; do come, 
papa!” guided him to the spot where the child 
Jay. 

“{ will take you to your papa, dear,” he said; 
“don’t be frizhtened.”” 

Then he wrapped the little one in the blanket, 
and began his perilous descent. The flames had 
gained ground. They scorched his feet as he 
stepped over the burning floor. He rushed to 
the window, hoping to find a ladder there, but 
pouring from the windows below were wild 
sheets of flame. 

The burning staircase was the only road. Ty- 
jng his handkerchicf round his mouth and nose, 
to keep out the suffucating smoke, he groped his 
way to the door. To his horror he heard a crash 
—one half of the stairease had gone. 

Adeadly terror seized upon him; the last hope 
of pe was lost. The life which afew min- 
nutes since had seemed a burden too heavy to 
Dear, suddenly grew unutterably precious. 

His eyes were blinded, his throat scorched by 
the thick, black smoke, and tongues of flame 
leaping up around him. With awful distinct- 
ness all the evil of bis life crowded into that fear- 
ful moment. Instruction wasted, good advice 
spurned, good resolutions broken, rose up before 
him, and seemed to drag him down in despair. 

A moment since he had not dared to live, now 
hedid not dare to die. That awful horror lent 
him almost superhuman strength. Through the 
flames he crept as far as he could, and then, 
grasping the broken handrail, swung himself 
over, and dropped, as best he might, a depth of 
some fifteen feet, into the hall below. 

Fearfully burnt, he had just strength—still 
heiding his burden in his arms—to stagger into 
the street, and fell senseless into the firemen’s 
arms, 

For many days he hé¥ered between life and 
death, in the intensest physical and mental ago- 
vy. For the most part of the time he was deliri- 
ous, and haunted by the memory of that awful 
moment when, standing on the brink of death, 
he had looked over into the abyss of eternity. 

As he regained his reason, a new terror came 
tohim. He feared the consequences of his crime, 
He never woke without expecting to find the of. 
ficers of justice at his bedside, waiting to carry 
him to prison. But this last fear had lost its 
former horror in his thankfulness at having been 
saved from suicide, a crime that knows no re- 
pentance. On his bed of pain he prayed as never 
before, with a penitent and thanhful heart; and 
by the time he was able to sit up he was ready 
to endure the shameand pain of his punishment. 
For some weeks the evil day was delayed, but at 
last his employer came to sce him. With a beat- 
ing heart he felt that his exposure was at hand, 
and nerved himself to meet it. 

To his surprise, the gentleman madc no allu- 
sion to his misconduct. He praised his courage 
and his gencrous act. Then the thought arose 
that perhaps his folly and sin were still unknown, 
and if he kept his own counsel they might re- 
main so forever. The tempter whispered, “Ba 
sient!” and for a moment he was inclined to 
yield; but his good purpose triumphed. 

With bowed head and downcast eyes he told 
the story of his sin, and waited to hear his sen- 
tence from the man he had wronged. 

For a few minutes the good old man (God 
bless him) was silent, and then he said, with 
tears in his eyes,— 

“My lad, I am glad yeu have told me this, 
though I knew it before. You have committed 
agreat sim, and have suffered very severely for 
it. Thank God, who has saved you from a far 
greater sin—a sin whose punishment is forever 
andever, I hope your future life will show that 
you have been truly ‘purged in the fire.’ God 
forbid that I should add to your punishment— 
I forgive you with all my heart. Come back to 

Your old place in the office. No one but myself 
will ever know a word of the matter. 

Ile rose from his bed an altered man. His 
friends wondered at the change, and declared 
that he had left his youth in the fire; but they 
knew nothing of the fiercer fire which had raged 
in his hosom, and had scorched away the relish 
for youthfal follics. 

Having stood so awfully near to death, he had 
learnt to value life, and to strive so to use life, 
that death should be no longer terrible. 

God prospered him. The father of the girl 














he had saved was a wealthy man. With gener- 
ous kindness he helped him even against his will. 


Tlis kind old master stood his faithful friend, ' 


and even made opportunities for showing his 
confidence in him; and for many years he was a 
partner in the firm, arich and respected mer- 
chant. 

And so he was saved. His life, in God’s mercy, 
had been given him—purged and purified—as by 
fire. 

——+e+——_ 
SPRING. 


Bright, blessed Spring! thy coming bids 
A thousand thoughts arixe, 
Beautiful as the pearly light 
_ _Of thine own era! fe 
. We pluck thy wild up-giancing flowers, 
And wander by the streams, 
And the sunshine brings to us again 
‘The joy of vanished dreams; 
For down the vista of past years 
Faint, harp-like echoes ring. 
Borne to our hearts upon thy breath, 
O loved and lovely Spring! 


———+e+____ 
A MORASS ADVENTURE, 

In the latter part of last summer, a scanty 
purse led me, incompany with some relatives, to 
spend my vacation at a little village on the sea 
coast, remarkable for nothing but its bleakness 
and steril 











There was a long, low line of beach, back of; 


this a high pebble ridge, and behind the ridge a 
black and dreary-lookin marsh, stretching three 
or four miles inland, and intersected in every di- 
rection by wide ditches, 

This was the view I beheld, as I stood, one 
evening, on the top of the stony ridge. The sink- 
ing sun threw my shadow far over the marsh. 
[had been strolling, with my gun upon my arm, 
in the hope of adding some specimens to my cab- 
inet, and was returning homewards, when a 
long-lezged Leron slowly sailed high overhead, 
in the dircetion of the marsh. I watched the 
bird till it alighted, and then crept within forty 
yards of it, when it suddenly rose. Bang! went 
both barrels. Uttering a hoarse croak, the 
heron flew heavily away, keeping close to the 
ground, evidently wounded. 

2 sprang up and followed, jumping the ditch- 
es, and avoiding the soft ground as best I could, 
and at lenzth, saw the bird fall to the earth as 





softly as a snow-flake, and lie still with wings 
outspread. 

Between the bird and me, however, there was 
a ditch wider than any I had yet leaped. Its 
black, slimy sides overhung the water, which lay 
deep and still some six or seven fect below. 

Not liking to lose the prize so nearly in my 
grasp, I resolved to risk the jump. Layingdown 
the gun, and taking my coat off, I made the ef- 
fort, and cleared the ditch by a few inches. 

I secured the heron, and smoothing its beanti- 
ful plumage, but little injurcd by the shot, threw 
it across to the bank from which I had just 
come. Looking around, I found that the bit of 
firm ground on which I stood was a small island. 
surrounded by wide Citches, and the only way 
of escape was the ono by which I had arrived. 

It was much harder to get back than it had 
been to come, for there was not space to run in 
order to take my leap; but as there was no al- 
ternative, it had to be tried. I made a spring, 
and pitched with nands and knees together 
against the edge of the ditch. There was no 
vegetation to catch hold of, and after hanging 
for a few moments, vainly clutching at the 
mud, I fell backwards with a heavy splash into 
the water. 

Fortunately, Iam a goed swimmer. At first, 
whilo treading water, the ludicrousness of the 
affair alone struck me; but when I began to see 
that it might be difficult to get up those slimy, 
overhanging banks, I must confess I felt rather 
frightened. 

It was impossible to get out at the spot where 
Ihad fallen in. I swam farther up the ditch, 
and felt my feet touch the soft mud, that gave 
no support, but was ten times more dangerous 
thaw the water. 

The water became shallower asI struggled on, 
but the muddy bottom refused to give me a 
standing place, and the muddy sides afforded no 
hold for my hands. It at last beeame so shal- 
low that I had to turn on my back to avoid kick- 
ing the mud as I swam. When in this posifion, 
I could push my.arms into it with almost as 
much ease as I could pu: h them through the wa- 
ter; but to draw them ont again was far from 
easy. 

With a horrid fear of being unable to extri- 
cate mysclf from the mud, and of a slow suffo- 
eation, I made a dash back into the deeper wa- 
ter, and tried the other ditches, only to be re- 
pulsed in the same manner. 

I swam round and round the ditches, secking 
for an outlet, and beginning to fcel my boots and 
clothes very heavy. 

Matters now began to look serious. I saw a 








root or branch of some long-buried tree projeet- 


ing out of the bank. I eaught hold of it; but it 
was not Jong enongh to enable me to lift myself 
out of the water. All that I could do was to 
( Support myself with my hands just sufficiently 
to keep my head above the surface, I here suc- 
ceeded in kicking off my boots, 

Now the conviction began to dawn npon me 
that I might never again see the mother and sis- 
‘ters I] had left in the cottage, a mile and a half 
away. 

Llooked up at the sky. The twilight was fast 
giving place to the moonlight. The clouds were 
drifting before the evening breeze. Then I looked 
at the black and slimy walls which hemmed me 
in, and felt as though I should scream with ter- 
ror, 

From a child I have always had 2 horror of 
confinement of any kind. [have felt strangely 
uncomfortable when I have been persuaded into 
exploring a cave, or when I have been shown 
through a prison. This feeling I felt now more 
strongly than the fear of drowning. To die 
hemmed in by these gloomy walls would be ter- 
rible. 

Ihad not as yet thought of shouting, but I 

now did so till Iwas hoarse. The only answer 
was the scream of the curlew. The improbabili- 
ty of any one being near enough to hear me, at 
leagth caused me to desist from the uscless la- 
bor. The stillness was intense. 
— How long I chung to the branchT do not know. 
Fortunately, the water was not cold. The clouds 
had cleared away, nnd the moon, near the full, 
shone brightly. Had it been dark, my courage 
must have given way, and I should most proba- 
bly have sunk. =~ 

As the night wore on—O, so slowly—with the 
moon so calmly gliding through the stars above 
m@,I fell into a kind of stupor, and I ean dis- 
tinerly remember repeating scraps of verses to- 
tally unconnected with cach other. 

From this state I was aroused by the loud note 
of some night-bird, probably an owl, and found 
my arms very stiff from holding on to the root; 
while my legs felt like weights of lead suspended 
beneath me. 

While trying to change my position, I fancied 
Theard the gurgling sound of running water, 
and that not far off. I listened intently, and 
found it was no faney., Water was evidently 
running into the ditch, and I saw by the root I 
was clinging to that the water had risen some 
inches. 

A cheering hope sprang up within me. It 
flashed across my mind that the tide must be ris- 
ing, and that if it filled the ditch I should be 
able to get out. 

The thouzht infused new life into me, and I 
struck out in the direction of the sound. To my 
intense joy, I saw in the clear moonlizht, that 
the water was streaming in fast throuch several 
small inlets, and pouriny in quictly and steadily 
throuch one of the ditches I had previously 
swum up. 

I knew that if the tide rose another foot or 
eighteen inches, I could, by treading water fast, 
spring up so hish as to be able to catch hold of 
the top of the bank, and so swing myself up. 

Returning to my resting-place, I watched anx- 
jously. The water continued to pour in steadily 
and in greater volume. The dawn was now 
breaking, and I had not much longer to wait. 
The water had ceased flowing, and the bank in 
one place was barely three fect above the water. 
Taking a long breath, I let myself sink low, and 
then treading water as strongly and quickly as 
possible, I threw half my body above the surface 
of the pool, and caught the top with one hand. 

Before the soft earth had time to crumble be- 
neath my weight, I had obtained a firmer grasp 
with the other hand, and in another moment 
stood on the moss—saved, drinking in with ea- 
ger gasps the fresh air of the morning. 

The white haze was rapidly clearing away, 
and through it I saw five or six men hurrying 
towards me. I have a confused idea of being 
helped to my lodgings, and of afterwards telling 
my adventure to eager questioners, 

The soaking I had had, and the exposure to 
the unhealthy mists which rise from the marsh 
in the night, caused an illness for a time, but 
the effects soon wore off. 

The heron is stuffed, and adorns my cabinet, 
unconscious of the revenge which overtook its 
destroyer, 
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THE DIFFERENCE, 

“Don't be impertinent,” said a tond to a grass- 
hopper that hopped unceremoniously over his 
back. “Revercnee your betters.’”” 

“Impertinent!?”’ said the grasshopper, inamaze- 
ment. 

“Yes—impertineat! Do you know I am fifty 
years old?” said the toad. 

“Fifty years!’ exclaimed the grasshopper. 

“Yes, ] was shut up in yonder great ‘stone for 
fifty years,” said the toad, pompously. 











“And what did you do all the time, sir,” asked 
the grasshopper. 

“Do? Nothing,” replied the toad. 

“A fig for you, then!” chirped the grasshop- 
per. © 
“If you had been at work all the time I wonld 
have humbly begged your pardon, and treated 
you as my better, But since you might as well 
have been ont of the world ns in it for any use 
you were of, I can’t think of it.” 


———_+or—___ 
For the Companion. 


AUNT BETSY’S BEAR STORY. 

It was late in the fall, more than a year after 
we came to the West, and my husband, Jonta, 
had gone to aclearin’ he had made t’other side 
of the ercek, for the last load of corn fodder. 

We had had some rizht cold spells, and the 
trees were bare, and sounded hollow like, as the 
wind whistled through them. It was growing 
towards dark, [ was busy with my chores around. 
the house, and had not minded the baby much, 
for by this time he was large enough to walk 
and talk, too. Just as [was coming in with a 
pan of milk from the spring-house, I thought 
that he had been uncommonly still for along 
time, and must be in some mischief. So I set 
down the pan, and went to the door to look for 
him. 

Well, fur jist one minute T was froze stiff, and 
couldn’t move; just as you feel when you have 
the nightmare, and mad dogs are after you, and 
you try to run, and can’t. 

Out in the edge of the woods was an old oak 
tree, torn up by the roots by some storm, and in 
the hollow where the roots had been, in a nest of 
dry leaves, an old she bear had put her cubs for 
the nicht, 

The baby had gone that way in search of his 
father, and now he and the bear steod facing 
each other, baby shaking his little hands and 
crying,— 

“Shoo, b’ack sheep! Shoo! 
and make de sheep shoo.” 

And the bear, looking first at her cubs, and 
then at him, stood showing her teeth and growl- 
ing before him. 

Well, it was strange, and I never could tell 
why she didn’t carry him off at onct, but I sup- 
pose she had had enough to eat somewhere else, 
and was just afraid of his hurting her young 
ones, But I didn t stop to think, just then, you 
may be sure, for in a moment my strength 
seemed to come back, and I run opt and caught 
him in my arms. 

Then how to get to the house again was the 
question. If I turned and ran, the bear would 
be sure to chase me, and carrying the baby I 
shouldn’t have half achance, So I stood and 
looked her coolly in the eyes, and whenever she 
turned to look at her cubs I stepped backward 
as far as I dared. Then she would move up 
again, kecping a steady watch, but not attempt- 
ing to touch us. 

So we worked it. I tell you the house was 
never so far from the woods before. I was won- 
dering whether I should ever get there, with my 
knees growing weaker and weaker at every step, 
and saying to myself, “O, if Jonta only knew! 
when whiz went a bullet past me! Then an- 
other quickly followed. Then Jonta caught us 
up and set us out of the reach of the bear, that 
was now pawing, rolling and snorting on the 
ground in her death struggles, 

Well, { made a fool of myself, laughing, and 
crying, and hugzing the baby, till I set him cry- 
ing, too. Pye 

We had bear meat for a couple of weeks after 
that, and some to give the neighbors. One of 
the cubs died, but the other we kept till it was 
three years old, then it got so cross we had to 
killit. Bears aint the sweetest pets in the world, 
any way, I think. Retna WIstTHROr. 


Come, mammy, 
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8T. DOMINGO. 


By turning to a map of the West Indies, the 
reader will see that the island of Hayti—in which 
lies St. Domingo, or the Dominican Republic,— 
is very favorably situated to maintain political 
importance among the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

It lies between Porto Rico, on the east, and 
Cuba on the north-west, and these are the rem- 
nants of those vast American possessions which 
Spain held, at the bezinning of this century. 
The fine English island of Jamaica is but a short 
distance from Hayti, and stretching to the east 
and the south-east, in a sort of semi-circle, are 
the sm: nds of St. Thomas, Santa Crnz, 
St. Christopher, Guadaloupe, Martinique, Do- 
minica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Trin- 
idad, and others, all more or less renowned im 
the history of commerce. 

These islands stretch down clase to Venezuela, 
and in the hands of a powerful nation, would 
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give command over part of the South American 
continent. They form a sort of breakwater to 
the east against the Atlantic; and.behind them 
to the west lies the broad expanse of the Carib- 
bean, one of the noblest seas in the world. 

These islands are owned by various European 
countries—England, France, Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland—and the advocates of the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo to the United States, think 
that these governments will not object at some 
future time, to transfer them to the United States 
—for a consideration. The desirableness of such 
acquisitions, however, is a matter for grave con- 
sideration. 

After President Grant entered office, proposals 
were made to our government by the govern- 
ment of San Domingo, to annex that country to 
this. The proposition was, of course, listened 
to. Proper inquiries were made. The result 
was, the conviction on the part of the President, 
that the commercial and political interests of our 
people would be benefitted by the annexation of 
the Dominican Republic to the United States. 

Accordingly a treaty was made—so far as the 
exccutive branch of our government could make 
it,—but the Senate refused to ratify what the 
President and his cabinet had done, and the 
whole matter fell through. 

It was, however, brought to notice again by 
the President, who evidently believed that our 
people did not comprehend the character and 
importance of the project. At his suggestion a 
Commission was sent to St. Domingo, consisting 
of three gentlemen—Mr. Wade, Dr. Howe and 
Mr. White—all men of high character and tal- 
ents. The duty of the Commissioners was to as- 
certain whether the people of that republic de- 
sired annexation to this—to note their social 
and political condition—and to present facts 
with regard to the character and material re- 
sources of the territory occupied by them. They 
prosecuted their work with great diligence, and 
on their return home made a report, in which 
they support the plan to acquire the Dominican 
Republic. The matter has been referred by the 
President to Congress. 

While President Grant’s motives and judg- 
ment are respected, there is hesitation among 
his friends as to the wisdom of the movement. 
We have no room to give the reasons for this 
hesitation. Congress will dispose of the subject 
in due time. 

se 
THE GRASS. 

We are very apt to overlook the great bless- 
ings due to things which are at the same time 
small and common. 

It seems, at first sight, as though we derive 
very little benefit from the grass of the field, yet 
the more we think of it, the more we see how de- 
pendent we are on its small stems and leaves, 
Grass is the food of most of the animals we eat. 
It draws certain substances from the earth, the 
air and the water, and prepares them for the use 
of the ox and the sheep, who, in their turn, pre- 
pare the grass for our use. Men cannot live on 
grass. Itis said that the army af Napoleon, on 
their terrible retreat from Russia, were obliged, 
as they could get no other food, to boil and eat 
the common grass of the ficld, which they dug 
out from beneath the snow and ice; but in every 
case where they satisfied their hunger with this 
wretched food, they were scized with racking 
pains and delirium. 

If, however, we take grass in a wider sense, 
we may certainly Jive on it, for wheat, rice, bar- 
ley, maize are all true grasses. We get our 
clothing, too, largely from the grass. The flax, 
from which we make linen, grows in the fields, 
and the wool would soon fail if the earth ceased 
to bring forth grass. We are thus nourished 
and clothed, not by the products of noble trees, 
but by the humble herb which we tread under 
our feet, and yearly cut down with unsparing 
hand. 

With what a beautiful garment also does it 
cover the carth in summer, shielding it from the 
fierce heat of the sun, and preventing it from 
becoming dry and cracked! It is beautiful in its 
green mass, which the cye is never weary of be- 
holding, and it is beautiful, also, if we examine 
it closely, in its individual plants. 

The story is told ef Gulileo, the great astrono- 
mer, who was accused of infidelity because he 
nsserted that the earth went round the sun, that 
when he was questioned as to his belief in God, 
he pointed to a straw, lying on the floor of his 
prison, and declared that this was a sufficient 
proof of the existence of an intelligent Creator. 

And so every little spire of grass which springs 
from the sod and stretches out to the sunlight 
displays as much elegance and skill in its con- 
struction, as the lofty tree, which towers in maj- 
esty above our heads. 

Grasses unite tho most opposite qualities. 
Some of them are slender and graceful, yet strong 
and uscful. Others will bear sunshiue and frost, 
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wind and hail, the footstep of man and thehcavy | of fire as of yore? Not far from her is Mrs. 


fall of snow, and will immediately restore any 
part which is injured. If cropped above, they 
spread out in the root. In some the stem is hol- 
low, so as to combine the utmost strength with 
the utmost lightness, and is also covered with a 
thin coating of flint, through which there are 
air-holes by which the plants may breathe. The 
leaves are so arranged as to support the stem 
and give as light a hold as possible to the wind, 
and the flower is a wonderful mass of scales, 

There are more than five thousand species of 
grass-in the world, more than any other plant. 
It grows almost everwhere, and where nothing 
else will. It binds the soil on the sides of lofty 
mountains, and sometimes stays the descent of 
the avalanche. Without the grass the earth 
would soon be deprived of its vegetation and in- 
habitants altogether, and would revolve around 
the sun dry and barren, like a gigan tic cinder. 

We are deeply indebted to the grass, but at 
last we pay our debt. Our dead bodics turn to 
dust again, and nourish the green covering of 
our graves. And even then the grass is a hum- 
ble preacher, telling us of the resurrection, when 
that which now seems dry and dead, shall, one 
day, rise, like the green herb, in the freshness of 
an eternal spring. 


——_+o+____ 


WHAT I SAW IN THE SENATE 
CHAMBER. 
Letter from Washington. 

Dear K—, I am going to take you into a 
very proper and dignificd place. You willbe as- 
tonished, as you enter the Senate Chamber with 
me, at this early hour, after a session of that 
school-boyish place, the House of Representa- 
tives, to witness the order and quiet of the Sen- 
ate. 

The room is much smaller than that where the 
boys are—I ought to beg pardon—the noisy 
members of Congress. The panels are beauti- 
fully ornamented in blue and gold. The rose- 
wood desks shine iu the sombre lizht. 

We are fortunate to-day, for Mr. Sumner is to 
speak. Sce, the diplomatic gallery is filling up. 
There is the sweet face of Mrs. Colfax; there are 
three or four modestly dressed ladies, the family 
of the British minister. And now they come in 
clouds. A 

There is less rapping for the pages here than 
in the House, and as the little fellows glide 
smoothly over the velvety carpet, they seem to 
feel their importance. 

Twelve o’clock! Down comes the President’s 
gavel. Perhaps you know—I didn’t once—that 
the Vice-President of the United States is always 
the President of the Senate, occupying the same 
place here that the Speaker does in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Colfax is, perhaps, one of 
the most upright and Christian gentlemen who 
ever held that position. 





Do you see that large, grave, rather handsome 
man at his side? That is Dr. Newman, of the 
Metropolitan Methodist church in Washington, 
Gen. Grant’s minister. As he opens the Senate 
with praycr, there is, as in the house, a marked 
difference in the manner of the Senators. Sum- 
ner, tall, gray and portly, leans back, like one 
wishing to rest. Senator Wilson bends over in 
the attitude of carnest devotion. Mr. Conkling, 
the most courtly man of them all, looks scrious, 
and sits upright. Poor Gov. Brownlow, who 
shakes from head to foot with palsy, carries his 
trembling hand to his eyes, and keeps it there. 
Senator Pomeroy stands up, with closed eyes. 
Mr. Nye, the joker of the Senate, tall, stout and 
fine-looking, folds his arms and gazes at the 
chaplain. Mr. Colfax is reverentin his attitude, 
and in his heart, for he ix one of the few, papa 
says, known and read of all men, as a Christian, 

The prayer is over, and business commences. 
By this time it scems as if every inch of space 
were taken in the yallerics. Many of the most 
beautiful women of Washington are here. As 
you sit beside me, take a ‘‘peep” over my left. 

Do you sce Grace Greenwood, her eyes as full 




















Ames, of the Independent; and rizht opposite, 
with light hair and bright cyes, sits Gail Hamfl- 
ton. Her best friends call her handsome, but to 
me she is a stranger, and to use one of my 
naughty uncle’s pet phrases, “She docs not 
handsome much.” She looks brilliant, and, Ict 
me whisper it, as if she could say tormenting 
things when she chose. But she is splendid, and 
a genius. 

The cry of “Mr. President” is not quite so up- 
roarious as that of ““Mr. Speaker,” because there 
are a couple of hundred less pairs of lungs to 
shout. One tries to fecl dignified and proper, 
here.” 

Allover the house eye-zlasses are levelled at 
Mr. Sumner. He is talking now with Senator 
Wilson. The faces are so oddly different; Sum- 
ner’s dark, heavy and worn, Wilson’s bright, 
fair and-I hope he will pardon me—fresh, and 
smuing, and babyish. 

Mr. Conkling is on the floor, now, with some 
bill relative to the protection of animals brought 
from distant markets. 
tempted to say, ‘I will never eat beef or mutton 
again.” <A lady near me whispers, enthusiasti- 
eally, “O, isn’t he handsome?” 

Tam quite amused by a little running talk be- 
hind me between a man and a woman. They 
are roush, uncouth people, from a good way 
back in the woods—a country couple, looking 
exceedingly green and innocent. 

The girl’s favorite exclamation is “Lawks!”’ 
and the man is holding on to her dress, of some 
thin, black material, and is unconsciously crimp- 
ing it. 





“Lawks! is that ar Sumner?’ whispers the 
girl, after standing up and leaning on the feath- 
er in my hat for support. 

“Yes, Sally, that’s him. Jest you wait a min- 
ute, ’n you'll hear thunder.” 

“Where was his head cracked?” asked Sally. 

“Dunno; the wounds growed togither.’” 

“Lawks!”” 

By-and-by we hearasly cracking at our backs. 
Sally-and her companion are eating pea-nuts. 
Then, just as the Scnate has grown very still, I 
learn that “John Smith’s Bets has got the 
whooping jack, awful,” and two or three girls 
begin to titter. 

But thts ominous silence means something. 
Mr. Sumner is stirring the papers on his desk, 
and now slowly rises. 

“Lawks! it takes a good while to git the whole 
of him up, don’t it?” whispered Sally; and that 
calls forth another titter from the front. 

As he begins, the row of men in front of the 
Clerk of the Senate dip their pens, all at the 
same instant, into the ink, and sit with cxpect- 
ant faces. They are the State reporters for the 
Congressional Globe, the heavy paper, that keeps 
all the speeches that are read or made by all the 
Senators, breczy, chill, brilliant or sarcastic. I 
should think it would ache. 

These reporters all write in short hand, and 
every sentence goes down the moment it is 
spoken. No confusion here. The sofas on the 
floor of the Senate Chamber are nearly filled 
There sit Ben Buuer, Gen. Banks, and many 
other prominent men of the House. Every eye 
and car are intent, and if is wasn’t for that in- 
cessant “lawks!”’ behind me, I should be intent, 
too. 

Mr. Sumner does not look old, but he acts old. 
I suppose if the Senators did not turn in their 
seats and look at him, and if the pages did not 
sit on the steps of the President's seat, like good 
with their hands folded and munch- 
ike so many rabbits (I hope it isn’t 
any thing worse than gum) and if the curly- 
headed chatterboxcs in the gallery did not xop 
whisperins, he would feel it very much like a 
personal insult, for he has always been used to 
these necessary courtesies. And so if one Sen- 
ator leaves his seat ever so mousc-like, or one 
little boy trics to tickle another, or somebody 
speaks to somehody, that keen, sharp eye is 
turned with reproof in it, immediately in that di- 











As I listen, Iam almost | 
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rection. I tell you, the women, for once in their 
lives, have to keep still; and as for the speech, 
why you will see it in all the newspapers. 
Please run over and read it to mamma and 
Aunt Hattie, will you? and tell them I heard i:, 
Won’t Aunt Hattie lift up her hands? for Ido 
believe she thinks that nothing holds this coun 
try together but him. Don’t you rememlr 
when Uncle Jack asked her if she didn’t really 
think he ran the universe, and she laughed and 
said, “Yes, the Yankee one.” There are various 
opinions about that. ButI must stop. Good-by. 
ALICE. 
Ee ees: 


WHEN YOU SENT YOUR MONEY | 


To pay for your Companion, did you sign 
your name to the letter, and send your 
Post-office address? 


Within the past four wecks quite a number of 
our subscribers have sent the payments of their 
subscriptions to the Companion, but have ne 
glected to sign their names to the letters that en- 
closcd the money. Some of them have sen: 
the money in an envelope, without a word by 
which we could know from whom it came. 

Now, out of seventy thousand subscribers, it 
ean hardly be expected that we can tell who our 
friends are who kindly send money to the Con- 
panion, unless they themselves tell us. For this 
reason those who have recently forwarded the 
payments of their subscriptions, and have sen; 
no name, or post-office address with the money, 
must not be surprised if the dates against their 
names have not been changed, to show that * 

Such persons should notify us at once of the 
omission, and at the same time be sure and gir 
the date on which your moncy was sent, and also 
the name of the post-office to which your paper i: 
addressed. 

Whenever moncy is forwarded to pay a sub- 
scription to the paper, if it is received at this of 
fice, the date against the subscriber’s name will 
be changed within two weeks. If the subscriber 
finds itis not changed by that time, he should 
notify us by letter, always giving the date on 
which the money was sent. 

Letters are frequently lost in the mails—stolen | 
by dishonest post-office clerks, or misdirected br 
subscribers—and therefore never reach us. Wi 
‘should always be notified, without unnecssar 
delay, if the date against the name is 1% 
changed, so that search may be made in the pos 
office department for the missing letter. 

A Post-OFFice Orpen, or a Registered La 
ter, are the safest modes of sending moner ty 
mail. 

In order, then, that our young friends may lx 
sure to understand this important matter, wer 
pent the substance of the above, in the following 
questions: 
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Havo you recently sent us money by mail? 


If so, is the date against your name on the 
paper changed to show that it reached 
us? 

Did you sign your name to the letter? 

If not, notify us at once. 

Did you give the name of your Post-office? 
If not, notify us at once. 

Be sure and send the date on which the 
money was mailed, 
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THE FRENCH “REDS.” 

Parties and colors are almost inseparable. 
Nearly every party has its color, as well as its 
colors or standard. 

There is in English history what is called the 
Wars of the Roses,—the White Rose being the 
“pale emblem of the Touse of York,” and the 
Red Rose typifying the House of Lancaster. 
Those wars were waged in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and were waged for possession of the throne 
of England. 

At a much later time, the white rose was the 
emblem of the House of S:ewart. 

Green is the color of Ircland’s friends,—and 
orange is the color of her home foes, accordin: 
to the views of the “wearers of the green.” 

In French politics, Whiteis the color of theol 
Bourbon party, the men who support the claim 
of the Comte de Chambord (called by them Her 
ri V.) to the throne of France. Blue is the colo! 
of the moderate Republicans, men who are oF 
derly; and Red is the color of the radical Re 
publicans, who are called Red Republicans, (7 
Reds. 

We remember seeing an amusing play upo" 
words and colors in a Paris caricature of 14. 
One seedy looking fellow stops another fellow of 
the same sort, and, pointing to a tall and portls 
man with a face of the color of a boiled beet ant 
with a dress of the color of the unclouded skits. | 
asks, “Do you sce that big Red man in Biuc? | 

“Yes!” 














“Well, he is a White.”’ 
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The three French parties have, each, one of 
the three colors that make up the famous French 
tri-color, or national flag. The old French 
standard was white, and therefore the supporters 
of the old Bourbons could take no other party 
color., The Orleans party are disposed to con- 
sider the tri-color as theirs, in a peculiar sense. 

The Reds hoist the red flag, which typifies 
their ultra notions. They are counted the wild- 
est mon of the time; but there are Reds and 
Reds,—and in the Red party there are men of 
every variety of radical sentiment; scarlct men, 
yermilion men, pink men, and men of crimson. 
It is so in all parties, absolute similarity of 
opinion being impossible, even if a party consists 
of only two men. No two mon are made exact- 
ly alike, and so no two men can think exactly 
alike. 

Some of the Reds are men so extreme in their 
idens that they go for an equalization of proper- 
ty, and for similar absurditics; but most of 
them are men who go only for general radical 
ideas, and who would find it difficult to tell what. 
they are after, or what they would have. Per- 
haps they are best defined as men who are op- 
posed to the present state of society, but who 
have not prepared a substitute for it. 

In France, and gencrally throughout Europe, 
the Rouges, or Reds, are looked upon as enemies 
of order, and as secking the destruction of life 
and property,—and as being opposed to every 
thing that decent people like. It was because 
the orderly classes were so much afraid of them 
that Louis Napoleon found it so easy to make 
himself Emperor. It was supposed that he 
would keep them down—as he did; and now 
they have come up again, just as he has gone 
down. 

More than twenty years ago M. Rosnieu, a 
Frenchman, wrote a book called Le Spectre 
Rouge, (the Red Spectre,) in which he set forth 
what was to be looked for from the Reds. This 
same Red Spcctre has renewed its haunting of 
France, and the French government finds it dif- 
ficult to banish it. Itis popularly supposed that 
ghosts are laid in the Red Sea; and it should ap- 
pear that the Red Spectre can be laid only in a 
Red Sea of blood, judzing from the fighting that 
takes place about it in France. - 


——_+e__-- 
HOW TO PLANT SEEDS. 


Everybody knows how to do that, says the 
bright girl fresh from her father’s farm. Per- 
haps so; yet we fancy that it will be found by 
those who try it, not so simple an affair. It 
seems so easy to make a hole in the ground, and 
then drop a seed into it, and cover it over. But 
how deep and how thickly shall we plant the 
seeds? 

There is one answer to this. The size of the 
seed—that settles it. The larger the secds are 
the wider apart they may be spread; the smaller 
the seeds the slighter the covering of soil over 
them. 

To plant very small sceds, like the portulaccn, 
smooth the soil down flat with a trowel or with 
the hand. Scatter the seeds thickly over the 
surface, nnd then gently pat the soil (secds and 
all) till it is hard and level. Next give the spot 
agentle watering with a watering-pot having 
the sprinkler on; not a thick stream, but a deli- 
cate shower. 

If the seeds are larger, like the mismonette, 
roughen the loam with a rake, and scatter the 
seeds thinly over the rough place. Then take 
the rake again and draw it over tho place gent- 
ly a few times. Give them a shower of water, 
and let them alone till the seeds come up. 

For laryer sceds, like the sweet pea, make nar- 
Tow trenches in the ground about an inch deep 
and wide. The end of the rake handle scratched 
along over the soil will do this. Make these 
trenches any length you please, and about twen- 
ty inches apart. Drop the seeds into them about 
six inches apart, then cover them up with the 
rake, and water them as before. 

Do not water them again, and if all goes well, 
a few days will see them coming up. 


+> 
MISTAKES OF FOREIGNERS. 


Rimegit by the side of the lady on the sofa, he 
begah, “My dear madame, I ver sorry to hear 
your Inte husband has hop de twis.” 

“Sir, what do you mean?” exclaimed the lady. 

“OQ!” said the German, “praps I made one 
mistake; I mean I ver sorry he kick de bucket.” 

On this the widow left the room in a state of 
great indignation. 

The Queen of England being very partial to 
Germans, a number of German clergymen have 
obtained benefices in the church of England. It 
is not uncommon to hear these gentlemen say, 
“Let us bray,” for Let us pray. One told his 
congregation that the Jews could not be shaved, 
because they had no face. He meant to say that 
they could not be saved because they lacked faith. 


+ 


“TIME FOR ME TO GO.” 


The best action of the prayer “Deliver us from 
evil,” is to get out of the way of it if we can. 








And one “evil” which children are pretty sure 
to mect is the quizzing of impertinent, prying 
neighbors. A lady sends one or two specimen 
cases of this to one of our exchanges: 


I must relate my first and last experiment in 
training my eldest boy to keep family secrets. 
He was a chatterbox, and as he often visited 
among strangers without me, I was fearful he 
mi;ht tell more than he should. So, taking him 
on my knee, I said,— 

“My dear, you must never tell any thing we 

say, or let out my plans to any one—especially 
to Mrs. Jones!” 
His quick mind comprehended me in an in- 
stant, and with a very confirmed look, he prom- 
ised obedience. A few days after he entered my 
reom with an air of triumph, and said,— 

“Mamma, [ minded you. Mrs. Jones asked 
me when you was going to New York, and I 
said, “I can’t tell you, for my mamma don’t wish 
you to know any thing of her plans!”” 

In my consternation! was tempted to reproach 
the innocent boy, but upon a moment’s thought 
I let the mitter pass, knowing that it could not 
be explained or extenuated, and preferring to 
Jose the friendship of Mrs. Jones rather than sul- 
ly his pure, trusting spirit with a lesson of world- 
ly policy. 

When his younger brother, a more quict boy, 
but equally fond of visiting, and a great pet and 
darling with all who knew him, became old 
enough to betray family secrets, | gave him no 
caution, but trusted to his common sense. One 
day, on returning from an errand at a neishbor- 
ing house, he stood awhile absorbed in thought, 
and then said,— 

“Mamma, what shall I say when people ask 
me, ‘What is your mother doing?’ ‘and hat did 
you have for dinner?’ ”’ 

‘What did you say, my dear?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, looking bashfully aside, “I 
said ‘I guess it is time for me to go!” 


——+o+—___. 
FIVE SILLY MISTAKES. 


To name all the foolish things common to 
young people would take us into the hundreds, 
but five are enough to remember at once. Here 
they are: 


1, For a young man to think he does himself 
credit by hanging round theatre doors, smokiny 
bad cizars and paying for expensive oyster sup- 
pers, in order to be called “liberal” by a clique 
of youths as soft in the brain as himself. 

2. For a lady to be annoyed because gentle- 
men do not always give her the best half of the 
strect and the nicest seat in the omnibus. She 








should not forget that these conventionul cour- 
tesies are not her right farther than they choose 
to concede them. 

2. For an unfledged clerk to think he must buy 
extravagant gloves and cravats for every festive 
occasion, because Jones, whose father is worth 
thirty thousand dollars, docs so. The best way 
of proving his manhood would be to let such 
things alonc—self-deniai is better than fortune, 

4. For a girl to think she is establishing her 
character as a young lady of fashion, by allow- 
ing her mother to toil through all the drudgery 
of tho house, and then investing henmoney in 
gaudv brooches and artificial flowers. 

5. For a man to suppose himself a gentleman, 
because he touches his hat to a party of splen- 
didly dressed ladies, while he scorns to extend a 
helping hand to the old apple woman struggling 
across the street. 

———_+o+ —____ 


SCENE OF THE LAST GREAT ECLIPSE. 

Prof. Langley, one of the scientific men who 
went to Barcelona, Spain, last year, to witness 
the total eclipse of the sun, describes the sudden 
coming of the darkness as something thrilling 
and wonderful. He gives us the following vivid 
idea of it: 





The blanders of foreigners in talking English 
are often very amusing, and we cannot help 
laughing at them, althouzh we should probably 
make quite as great mistakes in endeavoring to 
express ourselves in a foreign tonzuc. 

A distinguished German professor once visited 
England for his health, when some one re- 
marked that he probably did not take sufficient 
exercise. The professor’s companion at once re- 
Plied, ‘‘O! exerceese. If he shall not have exer- 
eeese, he shall be dead long ago.” 

Another anccdote is told of a German whose 
English companions had taught him slang 
phrases. He made a visit of condolence to the 





The spectacle which is perhaps the most re- 
markable of all, is the approach of the moon's 
shadow on the earth. 

The reuder may possibly have some time no- 
ticed the shadow of a lurge bird sweep by him, 
and may imagine what the approach of such a 
shadow must be like when it covers hundreds of 
miles of territory, and rushes from one horizon 
to another with a velocity greater than that of 
8 bullet from a gun. 

On the present occasion we were surrounded 
by olive trees, but those standing on the roofs 
saw tho shadow of the moon blot out the moun- 
tains near tho western coast and rush across 
from horizon to horizon in a few seconds, bring- 
ing with it a darkness that seemed material, and 
making one shrink as it shot over and around 





widow of a lately deceased friend. After placing 


him. “I felt as if it was going to knock my hat 
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off,” ong person said to me, and described the 
effect of the gloom, as being formed by the nu- 
merons fires, which were burning in the fields, 


and which suddenly shone out as the darkness | 


fell, while the shouts from the neighboring town 
and the screams of the frightened peasant wom- 
en sdded their effect to that of the scene. 


+99 


WHERE THEY GET THE HAIR MOSS 
FOR CUSHIONS. 


Many persons who sleep on beds, sit on chairs, 
and recline on lounges made of the Mississippi 
moss, have not the least idea where it grows, or 
how it is prepared for market. 


This moss, which looks so much like black 
horse hair, after it is dressed, seems to be indig- 
enous to the Jow country bordering the Missis- 
sippi River. It is like the mistletoe of that re- 
gion,—a parasite,—and seems to have no root. 
It is of alight greenish gray color, sometimes 
nearly black. It hanss over the trees, the cy- 
press and Jive oak, like a huge veil. From a 
distance it resembles masses of loose hemp, but 
when taken in the hand it is very beautiful, each 
leaf or fibre fastening into, or growing out of 
another, so that when the wind disengages por- 
tions of it and wafts it to other trees, it winds its 
slender threads around the branches, and imme- 
diately begins to grow. It sometimes han; 
down twenty fect and entirely obscures the body 
of the trees from sight. It is gathered from the 
trees and dried in the sun. When dry the hull 
breaks off easily, and leaves a beautiful fibre, 
very much resembling black hair. It is then 
sacked and shipped to all parts of the world. 


———+or___. 


RUNNING FROM A MAD ALLIGATOR, 

A resident on St. John’s River, (Florida,) writ- 
ing of alligators and their habits to Lippincott’s 
Magazine, tells the following of a ferocious “old 
she one:” 


The female piles up in the swamp a mass of 
mud and leaves for a nest, that the sun’s heat 
may hatch her eggs. She is Peculinrly savage, 
and will attack any thing. friend of mine 
found one of these nests, and while standing on 
it, employed himself in raking out the eggs and 
throwing them against a tree, much to the detri- 
ment of the young, unhatched alligators, who 
had not been consulted. 

There was another party, however, who 
thought that she hada right to an opinion in the 
matter, and that was the female alligator. A 
Tustle in the bushes, a rush, and then 2 pair 
of jaws belonging to an cighteen-footer, were 
heard snapping between his legs. She was so 











mad that she missed her aim. 

My friend is a slow man—I never saw him 
even walk fast--but on this occasion he did not 
wait to apologive; there was then exhibited some 
of the tallest jumping, tumbling and running 
ever seen in Florida or anywhere else. 





——_+o+___ 
A LITTLE HERO. 


No father or mother would have allowed their 
child to expose himself so terribly as this little 
German boy did, nor would any law of duty have 
decided beforchand that he ought to doit. But 
brave deeds are often the result of a sudden in- 
spiration, superior to all rules of prudence, and 
this was one of them: 


A boy in the town of Weser, in Germany, 
playing one day with his sister of four years old, 
was alarmed by the ery of some men who were 
in pursuit of amad dog. ‘Ihe boy, suddenly 
looking round, saw the doy running toward him, 
but instead of making his escupe, calmly took 
off his cont, and wrapping it round his arm, he 
boldly faced the dog; and holdiny out the arm 
covered with the coat, the animal attacked it 
and worried it until the men came uP and killed 
the dog. The men repronchfully asked the boy 
why he did not run and avoid the dog, which he 
could so easily have done. 

“Yes,” said the little hero, “I could have run 
from the doz; butif [ had, he would have at- 
tacked my sister. To protect her, I offered him 
my coat, that he might tear it.” 


——_+or—____ 


BIRD FIGHT IN THE AIR. 
Armies aro always (by a fizure of speech) de- 
scribed with wings, but it is not often that we 
see a downright battle on the wing, such as the 

Lyons (N. Y.) Republican here describes: 


Last Friday, being out in the country, we wit- 
nessed “‘a battle in the nir” that was not a vision 
merely, but a fearful reality. We can’t say how 
much bluod was spilled, but we are very sure 
that feathers were scattered in all directions like 
snowflakes in a windy winter day. The batde 
was between a large hawk on onc side, and half- 
a-duzen crows on the other. The hawk was evi- 
dently being hard pushed, as his enemies attacked 
him in front, flank and rear. It was an unequal 
conflict, and our sympathies were with the hawk. 
We are unable to report the final result of the 
battle, as the combatants, in their numerous 
evolutions, constantly increased the distance be- 
tween us, and at length disappeared entirely 
from our view. 

a 


PRETTY BUT USELESS. 


As a fashionably dressed young lady passed 
some gentlemen, the other day, one of them 
raised his hat, whereupon another, struck by the 
fine appearance of the lady, made some inquir- 
ies concerning her, and was answered thus: 
“She makes a pretty ornament in her father’s 
house, but otherwise is of no use.”” 








We are glad to receive contributions to this departinent 
from all who take an interest therein. Nono but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones aro par- 
tleularly welcome. a 


We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do a0, 
wo can use only brief communications, 


Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
‘We cannot return unavailable contributions. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARES, 


An animal. 

. A girl's name. 

. A mountain range. 
. Incautious. 


gore 


ANNIE. 


f 2, 
1. Conversation, 
2. A Grand Division. 
3. A collection of names. 
4. One girl's name. w.M. F, 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


My eleven letters give the name of a capital city. 
My 2, 8, 6 is. a quadruped. 
My 3, 9, 11 is a color. 

My 7, 4, 10, 10 is to occupy. 


My 1, 8, 6 is evil. BE. A.B. 


a 
CHARADE. 


Some knots are Gordian, but my firs¢ is not. 
My second tells of frost and bitter cold; 

My thole’s not ice, but you must now be hot, 
And soon will tell me that my trick is old. 

Well, he it 20, for I must own ‘tis true 
That I have given you notice more than due. 





WIiLty Wise. 


DOUBLE ACROATIC. 


The initial and jinal letters give the names of two 
animals between whom mutual friendship can hardly 
be said to exist. 

1. Found in water. 

2. Found in the earth. 

3, Found in Ancient History. 


“Tr 
CONCEALED RIVERS, 
1. Leavo that Jam, Esther is angry. ° 
2. The pin I left is gone. 
3. That broken tea-pot, 0, Macdonald. 
4. Dora is innocent. 
5. Sal—money is scarce. 9 “OLD Cio’ Maw.” 


8. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
First, [am acolor. Change my head andI am an 


ornament; again, and I suffocate; again, I disap- 
prove; agains I have enlarged. Ww. 5c. 


Conundrums. | 


Why isan elephant unlike a tree? Because a tree 
leaves in the Spring. aud the elephant leaves when 
the menagerie does. 


‘What sort of fruit is most sought after by editors? 
The latest dates. 

‘When aro soldiers like writers for the press? When 
they charge by the column. 

‘Why aro hogs like trees? Because they root for a 
living. 

Why is coffee liko an axe with adull edge? Be- 
cause tt has to be ground before it is used. 


‘When isa black dog not a black dog? When it’s 
a grayhound. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Death. 
2! Australia. 

3. “Live within your income.” 

4. Herring, Carp, Salmon, Trout, Sturgeon, Oye 


r. 
5. Need —knead. Flour—flower. Pare—Pear— 
pair. Bald—bawled. Bale—bail. 

6-Scot-land. 
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LOVE AND WAR. 


He crossed the mountain-paths alone, 
Quick-radiant as the tender morn; 
He wooed me by the altar-stone, 
‘Where all our vows were sworn. 
T heard the lark sing round his nest; 
I heard, from love's divine eclipse— 
His breast was burning on my breast, 
His lips upon my lips. 
Full sweet and glorious were his words, 
Like bells that ring with marriage glee; 
But war leapt out of hell, and stole 
My lord from me. a 


‘Wild clarions shook the Commonweal; 
‘The legions of the land arose; 

They swept like glancing streams of steel, 
To smite the nation’s foes, 

I saw the hosts at early morn 
‘Wind westward in their bearded might; 

Theard the giggling bugle-horn 
Laugh at the drum’s delight; 

T held the stirrup for his foot, 
The best in that bright company; 

One word—one kiss—and then he flashed 
Like light from me. 


Came one at length with trembling pace, 
‘And fearful speech, and wandering eye; 
A thousand deaths were in his face, 
‘And one poor victory. 
Another and another came, 
With mangled limb and bleeding breast, 
Who blew new-kindled tires of fame 
Of heroes gone to rest; 
Thon came the laurelled legions home, 
To lovers waiting wistfully ; 
But O, dear Lord, he never came 
To me—poor me! 





I know not if I waked or slept, 
That weary, weary, wocful night; 

Lonly know I never wept— 
My eyes were dry as light: 

Yet in a trance I seemed to thread 
The horrors of the battle-plain; 

I found my hero cold and dead 
‘Above the conquered élai 

And then he seemed to be alive: 
I clasped him—0, how tenderly! 

*Twas but his ghost that soothed my arms; 
God pity me! 


—+or—___ 
For the Companion. 


SUSIE HOWE’S WORK. 

Not far from Susic’s home was a little old 
house, called, by the children, “old Paul's shan- 
ty.” It stood back from the road in a neglected 
field, which was surrounded by a rough stone 
wall. The honse had four windows, but three 
of them were boarded up. There was but one 
door. Every thing about it looked neglected 
and forlorn. It seemed hardly fit to be the hab- 
itation of a human being. 

Here old Paul had lived for many long years. 
He was an old man, and very poor. He was 
often employed by people in the village to saw 
wood, or do somo licht work, and thus earned 
something for his support. But how he lived no 
one knew. i 

He avoided company and rarely spoke. His 
face wore a hard, sullen look. In the street rude 
boys sometimes called him names, or threw 
stones at his cettage. This would make him fu- 
rious with anger, and he would turn upon them 
with fearful oaths and threats. 

Susie often saw eld Paul. She feared him, 
and disliked to meet him, but yet was pained by 
the brutality of the boys. 

One afternoon, as she stood at the window, he 
passed. 

“There goes old Paul, mother. Whatawretch- 
ed looking old man he is!) How can he take any 
comfort in living, with no one to care for or love 
him?” 

“Some one did love him once,I suppose,” said 
her mother, and then added, gently, “and Iam 
sure there is One who cares for him now. Jesus 
died for old Paul as well as for you or me.” 

Susie made noreply. These words had placed 
old Pau] in a new light. 

“I wonder if he knows it—if he ever thinks of 
it,” thought Susie. 

As she stood there in the gathering dusk, her 
thoughts followed old Paul to his comfortless 
home. She wondereg if all his life had been as 
gloomy and loncly as it was now, and in her 
sympathy for his wretchedness, she longed to 
have him know something of the love of Christ. 
That love she knew would brighten his lonely 
life, and prepare him for a home in heaven. 

She thought of this till the wish was clothed 
in words of prayer. 

“O Lord, teach this poor old man to know thee 
and love thee, for Jesus’ sake.” 

“T know,” thought Susie, “that people should 
be willing to work for the blessings they pray 
for. ButI can’t do any thing but pray for old 
Paul. I’m sureI showldn’t dare speak to him.”” 

But the pleasant picture in her mind of old 
Paul, happy and glad through the Saviour’s love, 
his life given to God, and his death an entrance 
into heaven, contrasted so strongly with his pres- 
ent gloomy state and future prospects, that it 
seemed impcrative that something must be done. 

At Inst she began t# be ashamed of her fears, 
and resolved to overcome them. 

“Perhaps I can do something for Christ, by 
trying to help old Panl,” she thought. “I will 
try.” 

From that day old Paul’s name was in Susie’s 
prayers. She was constantly on the watch for 









some opportunity of doing something to make 
the old man’s life brighter and happier. 

His presence and manner had lost something 
of their terror now, She did not cross the street 
to avoid meeting him, nor fear to pass his dwell- 
ing after dark. In hersympathy there had been 
formed a bond between that lonely old heart and 
her own, even thourh he knew it not. 

One morning in the carly spring, as Susie was 
on her way to school, she saw a crowd of boys 
teasing an old man who scemed to have fallen in 
the street. On reaching the crowd she found 
that the man was old Paul. He was furious 
with rage, and threatened his tormentors, with 
fearful oaths. 

For a moment Susie’s old dread came back 
and she turned towards another street. 
was only for a moment; then she thought, 
“Now [can help him.” 

Stepping quickly into the crowd, she gently 
took the old man’s tattered hat from a boy who 
was going to fill it with water from a mud-pud- 
dle, and before he recovered from his surprise, 
she placed it on the old man’s head. 

“For shame, Charlie Brown!” she said, indig- 
nantly. ‘I thonght you were too much of 0 
gentleman to torment an old man in that way!” 

The boys at once ceased from their sport and 
stood trying to lauch, but nevertheless looking 
ashamed. Susie then picked up the tools which 
old Paul had dropped in the mud as he fell, and 
laid them together on the grass. Then she 
turned to the old man, who still sat on the 
ground. 

“Are you hurt? CanI help you?” she asked, 
kindly. He neither looked at her nor answered 
her questions. At length he tried to get upon 
his feet. The effort pained him, and he frowned 
so fearfully tat Susie was alarmed. 

She asked a boy to call some men who were at 
work near by. When they arrived, she told 
them that Paul seemed to be seriously hurt, and 
asked them to take charge of him. This they 
were very willing to do, and then she hurried to 
school. : 

Old Paul permitted the men to take him to his 
home. A physician was called who examined 
his foot. Jt had reccived a severe sprain, which 
promised to keep him in his honse for some 
weeks. He would not allow any one to stay 
with him, however, and when his foot was 
dressed he was left alone, 

Susie thonght of him a great many times in 
school hours, At night, when she came home, 
she told her mother of old Paul’s misfortune and 
asked permission te go and sce how he did. 

“Aren’t you afraid to fo alone?” 

“I think not,” answered Susie. 
rather go alone.” 

“Very well,” said her mother. Susie filled a 
little basket with nice things and started on her 
errand. 

Her heart almost failed her as she reached the 
hut, but she walked bravely up to the door and 
rapped. There was no reply. She rapped again, 
No answer. Then she lifted the latch and 
pushed open the door. 

“Be off! What do you want here?’’ roared 
the old man, raising himself fiercely, from his 
low bed, and reaching out his hand towards his 
cane. But when he saw Susie, he lay down 
again. 

“I'm Susie Howe,” said the young girl, step- 
ping, hesitatingly, over the threshold, and mov- 
ing slowly towards the bed, “and I came to see 
how yon are te-nizht.” 

Paul kept his eyes fixed on her for a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

“What's that to you, any way 
mnttered. 

“Beeanse I am sorry those boys were rude to 
you this morning, and that you are hurt,” an- 
swered Susic, her cyes filling with tears; “and 
—because—because, you haven’t any hody to 
love you, and take care of yon, and make you 


“I would 











"he at length 


happy.” 
“You're right, there,’ broke in the old man, 
bitterly. 


“But I will care for you,” snid Susie, enrnest- 
ly. “I have thought of you ever so long, and 
have prayed for you, too. And—and—Jesus 
cares for you. Iam sure IIe does.” 

There was a long panse. Then the old man 
said, more gently, ‘Go away, now, I don’t want 
you here any longer.”” 

Susie placed her basket near his bed, saying, 
“[ have brought something for you to eat, for it 
must pain you to get up,’” and then she turned 
togo. “May I come again?” she asked. 

“I don’t care.” 

This was the first of many visits which Susie 
made to the old hut, and he at length seemed to 
be glad to see her; at any rate, he did not drive 
her awey. She kept his room in order, and made 
it more pleasant and comfortable. 

She also read the Bible to him and talked to 





him about Jesus. Her love finally won his heart, 
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| He was more willing to listen and believe what 
she told him of the love of Christ,—an@ after 
many weeks, hie was led to see his lost condition, 
| and to give his heart to the Saviour. 

Such was the gentle work of one truc-hearted, 
Christ-like child. Mane. Drane. 

Sg 
THE STAGE COACH ROBBERS. 

The roads of Montana are moreor less infested 
with a class of plundering rascals ironically 
called “road-agents,” who make free with pri- 
vate and public purses, and sometimes with hu- 
man life, to an extent that is any thing but 
agreeable to travellers. A recent passenger 
through that section relates an instance in his 
own experience of meeting these highwaymen. 
His letter is dated at Corrinne: 

Nothing special occurred on the trip until the 
second day out, when it began to be whispered 
at the several stations that we would probably 
be attacked at Pleasant Valley. 

Reaching Pleasant Valley about nine o' 
on Thursday evening, I saw indications of 
anxiety on the part of the driver and gu 


clock 
some 











revolvers. We passed the first station south of 
Pleasant Valley safely, but it was between this 
and the next that we expected the attack. 

Licut. Hamilton, of Fort Ellis, was with me, 
and three Chinamen. I only had one weapon. 
We were all now watchful, and as the coach as- 
cended from the bed of Dry Creek, this is what 
caught our ears: 

Click! click! click! click! “ITalt!” 

Like an apparition the road-agents sprang 
from the rocks a few feet from the coach. One 
aimed his Heury rifle at the leaders, the next at 
the driver, and the third paid his compliments 
to the lieutenant and myself by placin 
zie of his needle-gun in rather close pr 
our ears, and, as the driver pithily rem 
muzzle of them rifles appeared as large as “a 
nine-inch stove-pipe.”” 

I instantly seized my “navy,” but a touch of 
caution from Hamilton advised patience, Not 
knowing what the issue of the affair mizht be, | 
concealed my money in the cushion of the seat 
by cutting a hole in the Jeather, My companion 
had previously placed his in the band of his 
drawer 

The Chinamen had by this time awakened, and 
began their gibberish. I silenced them, and then 
noticed the progress of affairs outside. The 
driver put on the brake the moment they chal- 
lenged him. He asked them what they wanted. 

©The treasure boxes,’ said they. 

“Allright,” snid the driver, “here they are,” 
and threw out the light one (from Virginia City, 
I believe). 

“You have another of these fish?” said the 
leader, 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Throw itout,” was the command. 

This was done, and stepping aside, he picked 
up an axe and bezan chopping the light one 
open, It took him full fifteen minutes, and hard 
work at that. He emptied its contents. 

©There’s nothing in that box,’ he said, evi- 
dently much enraged, 

He next attacked the elena box, which con- 
tained about six thousand dollars, 1 believe. He 
remarked to the driver, during the progress of 
opening the boxes, that he was sorry to detain us 
so long, bntitcould not be helped; that these 
thine would occur in the best regulated fami- 

ies. 

“Are there any passencers aboard?” he said, 
when he got through with the boxes, 

“Yes,” said the driver, “three Chinamen and 
two white men.” 

“Get out, John!” in a voice that could not be 
mistaken. 

We told the bors to ect ont; they were very 
unwilling to go—but they finally turned out. 
The leader held his rifle to their heads and de- 
manied their money. 

With many protestations of poverty they said 
they had none; one said, ‘Two dollars had allee, 
no more.” They would not be satistied, but 
with fearful imprecations they told that they 
would shoot them where they stood if they did 
not disgorge. One by onc he stripped off their 
tunics and boots and took what they had, The 
third and Inst, who had the largest amount of 
money ($3,700) strung around his neck, or in a 
helt, he handled very roushly. He took his long- 
handled knife (about twelve inches), and ripped 
shirt, vest and coat from top to bottom, and the 
gold fell out witha heavy “thud” to the ground. 

Having finished, they ordered them into the 
coach, and told the driver to “go on,” much to 
our relief, indeed, for 1 fully expected that we 
would be next. We cannot explain their par- 
tiality in our favor, but think they were afraid 
to force us out. 

I could have killed tw of them, but it would 
have been at the expense of the life of one of the 
men on the box, an issue which I did not like te 
force. 






































—+__—_. 
AWAY WITH THAT WHISTLE. 
The Lyons (N. Y.) Republican adds another to 
the many ancedotes of old-fashioned prejudice 
against organ music in churches: 


In our native place, some thirty years ago, 
after a great deal of opposition from the older 
members, a small church-orzan was purehased 
and set up in the gallery. he organist, know- 
ing the aversion some of the church members. 
had to the organ, plaved it so gently that it 
conld scarcely be heard above the united veices 
of the choi 

One Sundav it happened that the regular or- 
ganist was absent, and a German music teacher, 
a resident of the village, was ested to pre- 
side at the organ. At the close of the first verse 
of the opening hymn, the German struck into 4 























both of whom were armed with shot guns and | 
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lively interlude, to the astonishment and con. 
sternation of half the audicnee, 

One old deacon (now dead and gone—peace to 
his ashes!) oceupicd the pew nextin front of onr 
father’s. When the first note of the interlude 
fell upon his ear, he gave veut to his displeasure 
in growls that were audible twenty feet distant, 
‘The second interlude “fired him of Scarcely 
adozen notes of it had been played, when he 
sprang to his feet, and ending his hands 
toward the choir, he exclaimed, in a voice terri- 
bly base, “Away with that whistle—away with 
that whistle, out of the house ef God!” 


—_+9+—__—— 


NOT SATISFIED. 


A correspondent of the Journal relates an 
amusing incident respecting 6. famous bear hunt 
er, from Rumford, who came to Lewiston to as! 
a well-known physician whether a sore on his 
nose was a cancer. He was ushered into the 
doctor's office, and after waiting awhile, a gen- 
nan appeared, walked up to. a sink and 
hed his hands, and then asked our friend of 
the sore nose, “Do you want to see me?” 

“No, sir, | want to see Dr. 

“Pam the man, sir.” 

“What, you Dr. ? Well, T have got a 
sore here en my nose—some suy a cancer and 
some ’taint.”” 

We will let the man relate what followed, in 
his own way The doctor got a little thing, a 
kind of telescope, and squinted through it, 
pinched my nose, and pecked round; wanted to 
know how old I was and a lot more, Then said 
Twas well enough. We talked about farms, and 
so, and then | got up and started. 

“T kind o’ thoneht [would ask him, just so as 
not to be mean, what he asked, and, by time, he 
snid two dollars, 1 went back and paid him and 
we talked about farms and so, and I started out. 
When | got the door open, I stepped and asked 
him if it cost two dollars to look at a sore nose, 
what it would cost to cure it if it really was a 
cancer, and, by time, he said five dollars.” 
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SAVED A MAN'S LIFE. 

A pleasant little story, of which the hero is a 
well-trained setter dog, comes from Quincey, IL, 
and the Whig of that city tells it as follow 


The dog usually sleeps at n 
the rear of the hous But on Thursday night 
last, about ten o’clock, #5 his owner went to his 
room in the second story, on the front side of 
the building —the Jights below being  extin- 
guished—he heard his dog come beneath the 
window and set up a most earnest, constant 
barking, and itseemed to him that there was an 
unusual tone in the animal’s voice, 

Supposing there were intruders on the prem- 
i ned the window and called out to 
atch ’em.”” 
nstead of starting off under the or- 
der, continucd to bark, jumping up against the 
wall of the house beneath the window, evidently 
desiring that his master should come down. The 
gentleman went down, and as soun as he reached 
the outer dvor, was met by the doy, who sill 
barking, ran toward the rear of the dwellin 
His master followiny, found his hired man lying 
on the ground, helpless aud unconscious. He 
had, as he afterward stated, in stepping out from 
the kitchen, fallen upon the ice, his head strik- 
ing a stone step and cutting a fearful gash in 
his scalp. He had to be carried into the house, 
and it was some hours before he recovered his 
senses; in fact he is still suffering from the cf- 
fects of the wounds, 

—__+-—___ 


WHO NAMED THE COLLEGES. 


Harvard College was named after John Har 
yard, who, in 1638, left to the college £779 and & 
library of over 800 books. 

Williams Celleze was named after Col. Ephre 
im Williams, a soldier of the old French war. 

Dartmouth College was named after Lord Dart: 
mouth, who subscribed a Jarge amount, and was 
President of the first Board of Trostecs. 

Brown University reecived its name from Ton. 
Nicholas Brown, who was a graduate of the cok 
lege, went into business, became very wealthy, 
and endowed the colleve very 1: 

Columbia College was calicd r 
till the closo of the war for independence, when it 
received the name of Columbia, 2 

Bowdoin was named affer Gov. Bowdoin, of 
Maine. 

Yalo College was named after Flih-t Yale, sho 
made very liberal donations to the colleze. 

Colby University, formerly Waterville Colleze, 
was named after Mr. Colby, of Boston, who gave 
$50,000 to the college in 1 

Dickinson Colleze received its name from Hon. 
John Dickinson. He made a very liberal dona 
tion to the college, and was President of the 
Board of Trustecs, for a number of years. 

Cornell University was named after Ezrn Cor- 
nell, its founder. 


———_+o+___ 
THE TWO GOATS. 
The following pleasant little incident amon 
the dumb animals is told in “Our Childrens 
Pets:”” 


On the trunk of a tree thrown over a rasbin 
stream, that foamed as it dashed amony the 
rocks below, two goats once met, each anxiov! 
to xo his way. But how were they to manic. 
If they tried te pass cach ether, one, if not both, 
must fall and die on the precipice beneath. N f 
these two gonts were as wise as many beard 
men, and puttine their heads together, they sto 
still a short time, nsi€ thinking which was 
best thing they could do. Th: ir plan was 20" 
made, One goat lay quietly down on the tr. 
and allowed the other to leap oxey it, which 
did quite safety; and both the clever creatures 
went on with their journey. 
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THEY DIDN’T THINK. 


Once a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese; 
It tickled so a little mouse 
It almost made him sneeze; 
An old rat said, “There's danger, 
Be careful where you go!” 
“Nonsense!” said the other, 
“I don’t think you know!” 
So he walked in 


8 
First ho took a nibble, 
Then he took a bit 
Close the trap together 
Snapped as quick ax wink, 
Catching mousey fast there, 
Cause he didn’t think, 


Once a little turkey, 
Fond of her own way, 
Wouldn't ask the older ones 
Where to gO or stay; 
She said, “I’m baby, 
Here I am half grown; 
Surely | am big enough 
To run about alone!” 
Offshe went, but somebody 
Hiding, saw her pass: 
Soon tike snow her feathers 
Covered all the grass. 
So she made a supper 
For asly young mink, 
?Cause she was s0 headstrong 
That she wouldn’t think. 


Once there was a robin ~ 
Lived outside the door, 

Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor, 

“Q, no," said the mother, 
“You must stay with me, 

Little birds are safest 
Sitt: ina tree.” 

“J don’t care,” said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling, 

“I don’t think the old folks 
Knew quite every thing. 

Down he flew and Kitty seized him, 
Before he'd time to blink. 

“0,"" he eried, “‘I'n, sorry, 
But I didn’t think.” 


Now, my little children, 
You who read this song, 

Don’t you see what trouble 
Comes of doing wrong? 

And can’t you take a warning, 
From their dreadful fate 

Who be; their thinking 
‘When it was too late? 

Don’t think there's always safety 
Where no danger shows, 

Don’t suppose you know more 
Than any body knows; 

But when you're warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 

And don’t go under headlong, 
*Cause you didu’t think, 


——$_+or—___— 
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For the Gompanion. 


JOE’S NEW SUIT. 


Once there was a little old house standing 
quite by itself in the country. Behind the house 
was alow shed. Some hens lived in one end of. 
this shed—that is, when they were not running 
about out of doors—and the rest of it was used 
for wood. 

A pig-pen was built out on one side of the 
shed. That was the home of two pigs. 

Four persons lived in the old house—an old 
man, his daughter and her two children. 

- The oldest child was a girl. She was twelve 

years old and her little brother was five. Their 
father was dead, and their mother and grandpa 
were poor. 

Nannie, the girl, had to work almost all the 
time to help her mother earn the things they 
necded. But little Joo wasn’t big enough to 
work much. He used to bring in wood and do 
light errands, but all tho rest of the time he 
played. His clothes were old and poor, and he 
had to go barefooted, but he didn’t care for that. 

I don’t believe you ever saw a funnier, merrier, 
happier little chap than Joe. 

The pigs and hens were great friends of his— 
all the playmates he had, in fact, for the nearest 
neighbors lived a mile away. 

So the pizs and hens all knew Joe well, and he 
used to talk to them as if they could understand 
all he said. He thought he could understand all 
they said, too. His mother and Nannie often 
laughed at the funny stories which he said they 
told him. 

New Nannie and her mother had a secret. 
They were trying to get little Joe a new suit of 
clothes. 

They didn’t tell him, because they wanted to 
surprise him. So thcy saved some money and 
bought the cloth, and when Joe was fast asleep 

at night they used to work on the new clothes. 

At length they ‘were finished, and Nannie de- 
clared she had never seen such a dear, cunning 
little suit. And they had suved money enough 
to buy a new pair of shoes, besides! 

The next morning they showed the new things 
to Joe, and dressed him upin them. At first he 
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was almost specchless with joy and pride, but 
after a while his tongue ran fast enough. 

He walked about with bis hands in his pock- 
ets, and turned around and around, while his 
mother and sister looked and admired. 

Hc ran to show them to his grandpa, and his 
grandpa said, “Sho! sho! what a little gentle- 
man!” 

When he had Jooked in the glass till he was 
tired and the rest could admire no longer, Joe 
thought he would go out and show his new 
clothes to the hens nnd pigs. 

So he walked with a very grand air towards 
the pig-pen. 





The hens came running to meet him at first, 
but when they saw such a fine-looking little fel- 
low, walking slowly along, they thought, “That 
isn’t our Joe,” and they ran away as fast as they 
could go. 

Joe climbed up on the edge of the pen and sat 
down car2fully, for fear of soiling his new clothes. 

But the pigs, too, looked at him once and then 
ran squealing away. 

Joe sat still awhile in lonely state and looked 
around him. Then he got down and walked 
away, saying, in a dignified tone,— 

“Humph! I guess you don’t know me, hogs 
and hens!” 

KITTIN’S MISTAKE. 


It was baby’s birthday; and papa brought 
home a toy dog,—a white, woolly one, just about 
the size of Minnie’s gray kitten. Baby cooed, 
and jumped, and played with it till he grew 
sleepy. Mamma fed him, and put him in his 
cradle; and Minnie, who had waited patiently, 
began playing with the little dog. It was on 
wheels; and, as she pushed it gently over the 
carpet, it really looked as if it were alive, and 
running along of its own accord. This was 
plainly the view Miss Pussy took of the matter; 
for she started up from the rug where she had 
been dozing, rounded her back, spit furiously, 
and gave the little dog a savage cuff as he passed 
her. 

Doggie, of course, tock it all quite coolly; 
which seemed not what kitty expected; while 
Minnie and her mother laughed heartily at her 
show of spirit. When she found she could not 
drive him away, she turned quickly, and, spring- 
ing into baby’s cradle, took refuge under his 
basket. There she felt safe; but she could not 
be satisfied to let the dog alone; and every few 
seconds she would peep out, and spit or growl. 

‘When papa came in to tea, Minnie told him 
about it. “What a silly little puss she is to 
make such a fuss about a bit of wool and plas- 
ter! isn’t she?” 

“Anger is always foolish,” he replied; “and 
often the best way to meet it is to take no more 
notice of it than baby’s woolly dog does. Puss 
will soon leave off, when sire finds he does not 
hurt her, or growl in return. The soft answer of 
gentle words, a kind act, or silence, is strong to 
turn it away.” 





GREAT SALES! 


FURNITURE 


AT MANUPACTURERS' PRICES. 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $150. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 


PARLOR SUITS (our own mannfacture,) $75 TO $100. 

The above comprises a largo assortment of Walnut, 
Chestnut and Painted Chamber Suits, Sideboards, Book- 
Hat ‘Trees, Desks, E: on ‘Vables, Dining Chairs, 

ly of OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, which 
ly warrant for being well made and for NICETY 
OF ¥1N18H. The whole stock we now offer at RETAIL at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Pleaso call and examine before purchasing, ax you can 
thereby practise economy and get the best of Furniture. 


Chas, G. Pease & Co, 


13 AND 14 CHARLESTOWN SfREET, 
(Left side Boston and Méaine Depot,) 











HAYMARKET SQUARE. ..00.0.000+0+000+0- BOSTON. 
Cuas. G. Pease. 
Cuas. R. Fousom. l—eowdt 





IF YOU 


WANT A 


CARPET 


CALL ON 


SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


No. 47 Temple Place, - - - - - Boston. 
164w 


THE WEED 
s‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MosT POPULAR in the market, because they will 
executo the GREATEoT range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EaSIZST to operate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise, 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


49 WASHINGTON STREET. 


M—cops0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair, Jtis neat, clean and free from 
all Injurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 









Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 

head of halr,_Spalding’s Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Mass. l-eowly 


WHEATON “The. Printer’’ 


Wil print your name in Fancy Type on 100 Bristol 
Boand Cards, and send by return mall for only 40 cts. 
1 F. WHEA’ 


Ip New Ledford, Mass, 


SECRET, of Horse Training sent for2s cents atid stamp. 
Address E. J. MASURY, Boston, Mass. 15-4w 


325 & MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. 1. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 16-3m_ 


VINEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars l0cts,_¥, Sar, Cromwell,Ct, 14—3m 


$300 A.MONTH ant expenses to gook Canvass- 

ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 

15—8w 

AGENTS —Malo or Female; best nay andoutft 
free, by Amorican Book Company, 62 William Stroet, 

New York. 8_13w 
LA DIOLUS BULBS—81 00 per doz, post) 

G Pai ile 











Id. 
iN, 
6—4w 


Send for seed aud bulb circular. 3. 
Marblehead, Maxs. 


S2irriNne OF BLOOD, Collis, Sore Threat, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, and ali ‘Pulmonary Affections, are 
cured by the use of White Pine Compound. 


SOME OF THOSE LIGHT DRAB SPRING 
Hats for Boys may be found at JACKSON & CO.'s, 
39 Tremont Street. Ie—-iw 





is—lw 








URNITURE of the latest patterns may be found at 

Pp, F. Packanrp & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Sirect, Bos- 

ton, ‘Thowe in waut of a nice parlor set will do Well to call 
and seo what they cande fur you. 1s— 


LADIES GEE —A combination of Scissor Sharp- 
ener, Ripper, and Button-Iole Cutter. Also conven- 
jent as a Peucil Sharpener and Nail Cleaner, Suitable for 
the Work Basket, Porte-monnale or Vest Pocket. Price 
25c. Sent by return mail. Agents wanted. K. H. COT- 
TLE & CO., P. 0. Box 46, Chicago, Ill. sw 








An Unusual Offer. 


‘We will nend by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
sends us seventy-five cents, aneat and well-made Pho- 
tograph Album, that will hold fifty pictures, 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.” — Boston 
= Ameri 


Evening Traveller. 
““The Universal is the best. ican Agriculturist. 
13—30w 





A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
‘With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
Urens by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St, Boston. B—theop 





OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Férty varle- 
ties for 25 cents. Circulars free. 
18—eow3tp ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 


DOLLAR STEAM ENGINE. Remember $130 
secures It sent by mall postage paid. Send on your 
orders, COLBY BROS. & CO.,508 Broadway, N.Y. 18 


A CLOTHES WRINGER worth having is_Col- 
by’s, with Moulton's Patent Rolls. Jt has no equal. 
Warranted every time. Price $750. COLBY BROS. & 
CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 18 


HE CURATIVE EFFECTS of “Poland's Hu- 
casero Doctor” are often, very yfemarkable, inveterate 
8 Ss jo remedy as thou 

they were of recent occurrence, 18—-lw 


OW TO MAKE A WORKING STEAM- 
BOAT. Tales, Tricks, Experiments, Puzzles, etc., 
will be found in. apy otras Only 25 cts. a year, Ad- 
dress HAPPY Ht CO., 22. At » New York. 18—It 


NY ONE that can write can cut letters on Iron, 
Steel and other metals as easily as on wax. All the 
materials required can be had at any drug store for 20 cts. 
Send 25 cents for printed instructions to John W. Arm- 
Strong, Johnsburgh, Warren Co., N. ¥. tp 


HISKERS!—One package of Prof. Hall’s Magic 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days 


or money refunded; 25 cents a packa: tpald; 3 for 50 
cents, , JONES, Xahlund, Saas, 























EDGAR JONE! 





WALTHAM 
WATCHES. 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most do- 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the market, 
We offer them at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers, 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 
(GF~ Orders by mail will receive same attention as per- 





sonal application. 18—tw 
WHITE’S 
SPECIALTY 
—FoR— 
DYSPEPSIA. 


‘This is not 2 new preparation to bo tried and found 
wanting. It has ben prescribed daily for many years In 
the practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled 
success. It is Naf expected or intended to cure all the 
diseases to which the human family is subject, but és war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA, 


in {ts most obstinate form. Relief being always obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure effected whe’ 
properly conunued, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
H.G. WHITE, 
General Agency, 


37 COURT STREET.,..... 
18—lw 


«BOSTON. 








A SPLENDID NEW NOVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A LOST LIFE. 


BY EMILY H. MOORE. 





‘A Lost Lire is one of the best novels ever published. 
Orders are pouring in for it from every quarter, and thou- 
sands of readers are belng charmed with It. ¢'¢ ¢ Mrs 
Emily H. Moore, who has written so long over the nom 
de plume of “Mignonctte,” has made her name famous all 
ever the country, and this her firat book, will be welcomed 
by every one.*,* The volume is beautifully printed and 
bound.” Price $1 50. 


%,° Sold everywhere, and sent by mall, free, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, 


THE SOHOOL FESTIVAL. 
For Sunday School and Day School. 


‘Tar Schoo FesrivAr is s beautiful original quarter} 
Magazine, devoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
school ‘and Day school Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals 
“Public Fridays,” &c. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, of 
Chicago (for nearly six years editor of The /attle i 
Magazine), and Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of Fali River, Mass. 
Price, cents a year; Six copies, ono year, 82 50; single 
number, 15 cents. Issued by ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the be; 
Ding, January, 18, cau also be sent at same rate.) 
Ww 


OROQUET! OROQUET! OROQUET! 


Who wants elegant Croquet at $4, $5, or rset? 
Seud to COLBY BOS. & CO., Bis Srosdway NPY, 18 


L?*t= ONES 











AND 
LARGER ONES 


Who are fond of bright colors and handsome patterns, n= 
vite your parents to examine our stock of 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &c.. 


Also @ large assortment of 
Window Shades and 


Draperies, 
At Low Prices. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
194 Hanover 8+, and 78 Union 8t, Boston, Mass. 


"Look Here Boys! 


‘We have a new Dovsig Doutar Steam Enoine. It 
has four times the power—four times the botler capacity— 
with double steam chest, double cylinders, etc. just what 
thousands have written us about. Costs $2. Sent to any 
address on bg oftheamount COLBY BROS. 4 CO., 
008 Broadway, M. ¥, b= 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscriprion Pricx of the Companion fs 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid inadvance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘THE Compantox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages 1s made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Moncy orders, Bank-checks. oF 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BR PRO- 

send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
asters are required to register letters whenever 

Fequested tu do 80. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANC Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscrihers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to he intted. 

‘Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

aper is seut Your name cannot be found on our 
Jooks unless this 1s done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youtn’s Companion, Boston, Mas: 




















Ree HUNTING IN AFRICA. 
Human nature covets riches, and will go far 
and fare hard to get them. About five years 
ago some travellers in South Africa discovered 
some diamonds in the intcrior of Cape Colony, 
between four and five hundred miles from the 
south-east coast, and sent specimens to Unger, 
the great gem merchant of Hamburg. He de- 
clared them to be the finest in the world. 

On further search in the same region it ap- 
peared that the precious stones were there in 
considerable numbers, and eager explorers of 
course jumped at the conclusion that the place 
abounded with them. 

The story of this wonderful wealth soon flew 
.to the ends of th® earth, and fortune-seckers 
“heard it with romantic additions, and believed 
that the famous “Diamond Valley” of Sinbad 
had at last been found. Scores and hundreds of 
them—Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Rus- 
sians, Amcricans—scraped together what was 
necessary for passaze money, and at once set 
sail for the enchanted land. To-day scarcely 
Jess than seven thousand diamond hunters are 
among the African hills, bent double over Afri- 
can dirt, hoping, day after day, to find the few 
brilliants that shall transform them from hum- 
ble laborers to independent nabobs. 

Those of our readers who suppose a voyuge to 
the new gem region would be an easy and swift 
way to golden good luck, may be comforted by 
watching onc of the diamond digzers at his work. 

There he is, puttcring away alone. No one 
helps his neighbor in that selfish game of chance, 
Your digger must look out for number one. 

He thinks he has founda rich deposit in a cer- 
tain spot of ground, and immediately he sets 
about picking out all the stones—mattock, bar 
and shovel are busy all day till he has explored 
the whole and satisfied himself that he has found 
no diamonds—as yet. 

Next day he spends in shovelling all the earth 
carefully into a cart and dumping it down iu a 
clean place. y " 

The day after he begins to sift it. First he takes 
a coarse sieve, through which he runs it; then a 
finer one, sifting the heap all over in a new place; 
then a still finer onc, goiny through the same 
process again in another place, and so on till he 
has shaken his temcartloads down to four. 

He is tired, and must resume work another 
day. He sleeps near his precious pile of dirt, 
with one eye open to watch it. On the morrow 
he is at it again, and now the real toil com- 
mences. 

He carefully heaps his sifted earth upon a 
large zine pan-tuble with small boles tn it, and 
begins to dribble on water. It is near night 
again before all the clay and fine soil are washed 
throuzh the little holes in the table. 

In the course of the next day he is fairly at 
work on the gravel. He is excited now. He 
must find precious stones in that table full of 
gravel or lose all his Inbor, 








Easerly he picks up every grain in his fingers, 
and his eyes stand out as he examines it. More 
painfully he pores over his task than ever stu- 
dent did over his Greck roots or philosopher over 
his crucible. He forgets to cat his dinner. Night 
comes again before he thinks of time, and he is 
not more than one-third through. 

For eight or ten hours he has done nothing 
but pick up and throw away gravel stones, but 
it is the hardest day’s work he ever did. To- 
morrow he returns to his picking and poring. 
On the third day he begins to be discourayed. 
His nervousness increases till at length he holds 
the last stone in his fingers and sces that itis 
worthless, He flings it down with a muttered 
curse, and knows that there is nothing for him 
now but to go through another weary week’s 
drudgery just like the last. Poor fellow! He is 
only one of the ninety-nine. One in the hundred 
is lucky and carries off diamonds cnough to make 
him rich. But you sce what a miserable lottery 
itis. Is it worth going to Africa for? 








VARIETY. 


DWARF TREES. 


The following description of the manner in 
which the Chinese make dwarf trees is an intima- 
tion of their painstaking in horticulture: 


We have known from childhood how the Chi- 
nese crainp their women’s fect, and so manage 
to make them “keepers at home;” but how they 
contrive to grow miniature pines and oaks in 
flower-pots for half a century has always been 
much of a sceret. It is the product chiefly of 
skilful, long-continued root-pruning. They be- 
gin at the beginning, 

Taking a young plant (say a seedling ora cut- 
ting of a cedar), when two or three inches high, 
they cut off its tap-root as soon as it has other 
rootlets enough to live upon, and replant in a 
shallow pot or pan. The end of the tap-root is 
generally made to rest upon the bottom of the 
pan, or on a flat stone within it, 

Alluvial clay is then put into the pot, much of 
it in bits the size of beans, and just cnough in 
kind and quantity to furnish a scanty nourish- 
ment to the plant. 

Water enouzh is given to keep it in growth, 
but not enough is given to excite a virorous 
habit. So likewise in the application of light 
and heat. Then, too, the top and roots, being 
within easy reach of the gardener, are shortened 
by his pruning-knife, or seared with his hotiron. 

So the little tree, finding itself headed on every 
side, gives up the idea of, strong growth, asking. 
only for life, and just growth enough to live and 
look well. 

Accordingly, each new set of leaves becomes 
more and more stunted, the buds and rootlets 
are diminished in proportion, and at length a 
balance is established between every part of the 
tree, making a dwarf in all respects. In some 
kinds of trees this end is reached in three or four 
years; in others ten or fifteen years are neces- 
sary. 

















—_—_.+_—_ 
QUEER WILLS. 


There are various ways of making a will. 
Lord Clyde, the celebrated English General, 
wrote at his club on_asheet of note-paper in 
half-a-dozen lines, and it was duly proved. A. 
certain hostler, near death, crawled to a corn- 
chest, raised the lid,scrawled his parting injunc- 
tion on the wood, got a post-boy and a stuble- 
man to witness his siznature, and the box lid, 
being taken off its hinges, was accepted as a 
valid instrument. An eminent English Queen’s 
counsel made his last testament in these words: 
“Every thing tomy brother Tom;” and being 
duly attested, the document was found sufficient. 
On the other hand, it was remarked of the great 
artist Turner, that he could draw every thing but 
a will, since, wishing to leave five hundred thon- 
sand dollars to found an asylum for decayed oil 
painters, his intention was defeated, owing to 
imperfections in the witnessing. 











Sa 
THE GROCERY NIBBLERS., 


An exchange gives a good portrait of the nui- 
sances to grocers everywhere who are known as 
“nibblers.’ A nibbler is a man who enters a 
grocery store, runs his fins into every sugar 
barrel and laps up a couple of ounces; takes a 
nibble at the back of a herrinz; eats a handful 
of nuts; then yoes to the cheese and cuts off a 
Slice just to waste; then, as a matter of course, 
must have a erackers, and perhaps belore he 
makes up his mind to purchase a quarter of a 
pound of tea, he has eaicu up the profits on two 
dollars’ worth of ¢roccries. ‘To wind it all up, 
alter getting trusted for his tea, on which the 
merchant realizes a profit of perhaps five cents, 
he leaves the store munching a couple of apples. 
This is no picture of the imagination, but a real- 
ity, except that sometimes the nibbler does not 
purchase a quarter of a pound of tea. 
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A PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT, 


A most extraordinary experiment was recent- 
ly made by Prof. Dickenson, a distinguished 
physiologist. A few grains of barley were placed 
before a hungry pizcon, which at once bean 
pecking. During this operation the brain of the 
pigeon was frozen by means of a sprav of ether, 
and the bird being thus suddenly deprived o! 
consciousness, ceased pecking and remained for 
awhile as if deprived of life. At this moment 
the grains of baricy were all removed, and the 
ether spray haviny ceased, the brain was allowed 
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to thaw; the bird returned in a short time, as it} 


were, to life, and the first thing it did was to 
continue pecking for awhile, although no grains 
were present, 


McKEE’S “HOLLOW BACK.” 


Commas are useful things, small as they are. 
The following item makes a blundering joke by 
omitting onecomma. The New Bloomfield (Pa.) 
Times says: 


On Thursday nizht a flock of wild geese be- 
came bewildered at the listhts as they passed 
over the town, and circled around several times, 
flying so low that the noise of thcir wings could 
be distinctly heard. A portion of the flock af- 
terwards alighted in the hollow back of William 
McKee’s. 


If McKee’s back is so hollow as that, he must 
be as full-breasted as a drum major. 


—= 


PUT IT OUT OF SIGHT. 


Bishop Asbury was a gucst of a family who 
were profuse in their hospitalities. Brandy was 
placed on the table, and he was ittvited to par- 
take, but he declined. The lady blushed and 
said, “Bishop, I believe that brandy is good in 
its place.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Asbury; “if you have no 
objection | will put it in its place;’”’ so he put it 
in the old-fashioned cupboard in the corner of 
the room, saying, with emphasis, “That is the 
place, and there let it stay, never to be brought 
on the table again.” 


Se 


MORE WILLING THAN WISE. 


A city miss, newly installed as the wife of a 
farmer, was one day called upon by a neigh- 
hor of the same profession, who, in the absence 
of her husband, asked her for the loan of his 
plonsh for a short time. “I am sure you would 
be accommodated,” was the reply, “if Mr. Stone 
was only at home—I do not know, though, where 
he keeps his plourh; but,” she added, evidently 
zealous to serve, “there is the cart in the yard, 
couldn’t you plough with that till Mr. Stone gets 
back?” 












A CHEERFUL REASON. 


“Martha, my dear,” said a loving husband to 
his spouse, who was several years his junior, 
“what do you say to moving to the far West?” 

“O, Iam delighted with the idea! You recol- 
lect when Mr. Morzan moved out there, he was 
as poor as we are; and in three years he dicd, 
leaving his widow worth a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 





—_.+—_—__ 


ConunpruM.—The following impromptu co- 
nundrum was propounded a few days ago to an 
old bachelor: ' 

“‘Why’s D like marriage?” asked the maid 
‘Whiose troth to me is plighted, 

I blushed In sooth and hung my head, | 
‘While she seemed quite delighted. 


“Come, answer me,’’ continued she, 
“And don’t be long about it; 
You stupid fellow, can’t you 
‘We can’t be wed without it? 






In oNE of the pleasant villages in Western 
New York, the other day, a certain worthy 
housekeeper thought she would call on her near- 
est neizhbor. She was about entering the door, 
but hesitated, thinking that the family might be 
taking their supper. ‘Come in,” said the host- 

‘we are having tableaux.” “Yes,’’ replied 
itor, “I thought I smelt ’em.”’ 


A wap named Albert Richardson, thought he 
would have some fun at school at Brewer, so he 
put a lot of pepperon the stove. The result was 
the biggest job of sneezing ever undertaken in 
Brewer. His father, the next day, paid ten dol- 
lars and costs for Albert’s fun, and then gave 
him a severe “strapping,” which the lad thought 
was no fun at all. 


AN old bachelor geologist was boasting that 
every rock was as familiar to him as the alpha- 
bet. A lady who was present declared that she 
knew of a rock of which he was wholly igno- 
rant. 

“Name it, ma’am!” cried Celebs, in a rage. 

“It is rock the cradle, sir,” replied the lady. 


Do nor form the habit of making excuses. If 
you have done wrong, be willing to confess it. 
Do not try to hide it, or to throw the blame on 
another. A person who is quick at making ex- 
cuses is not likely to be good _at any thing else, 
or to be loved and honored. Be honest, be frank 
and be truthful.” 


A “Bripcet,” who, as usual, entertains an 
exalted opinion of the good things of the old 
country, wus asked by her mistress, if they had 
any pics where she formerly lived in Ireland. 

“Yes, and sure they do.” 

“What kind of pies?” 

“Magpics, mum.”” 


I¥ THERE I8 any person to whom you feel dis- 
like, that is the person of whom you ought never 
to speak. 


Don’r be always telling what you are going 
todo. Do something, and that will speak for 
you. Fi 











Agents! Read This! 
‘E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 


830 per week and expensis, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
8-6m___ Address M. WAGNER & CO,, Marshall, Silch. 


Dighton Furnace Ocmpany, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Btoves, Rangés, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Lron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
sa—ly 96 and 08 NoRTH StERKT, Boston. 





LET JOY ABOUND! 


Let Joy abound! the Winter’s pone! 
‘The Ice and snow now Ieavethe plains! 
‘The fields, long of their verdure shorn, 
Grow green beneath the ve nal rain 
‘The flowers around our pathway bloom, 
And with thelr fragrance fill the alr; 
New beauties Nature doth assume, 
And every thing looks young and fair; 
‘The Bors are putting on new “CLoTnEs,” 
Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they have purchased at FESNo's, 
Corer of Beach and Washington Street. 











‘Teste py Timg.—For Throat Diseases, Colds and_ 
Coughs, “Brown's Bronchial Troches" have proced thelr 
efficacy by a test of many years. Tho good effects result- 
ing from the use of the Troches have brought out many 
worthless imitations, Obtain only “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.”” 


$60 AWEEK paid. Ifyou want busines, send 
stamp to NovELTY Co., Saco, Me. *16—ly 


GENTS WANTED—(§2% a Month)—by the 
Machine Co., BOS- 


American Knittin; 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO *4b—6m 
GENTS WANTED.—For our new book, 
‘The bert ever offered agenta, 


CHRISTIANS Lac a 
J. HOLLAND & CO. Springticld, 
*18—2w 


























Send fora circular. 
Mass., or Chicago, Ill 


HALE CHASE —A splencid boys’ story full of 
slirring adventure and intercsting details of life 
aboard a wiialer, just commenced in No. 39 of HANEY’s 
JouRNAL. On trial to any new subscriber three months 
for only TEN cents, \'Specimens” of nowsdeulers ont 
c Se 
























JESSE HASEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N.Y. jt 
THE AN eight page, illustrated 
weckly “for young people. 

BRIGHT SIDE Best, pretticst and cheapest 
in tho world. TRIAL. . 

y fin tho world. TRIAL TRIP, 

ONE DIME. Agents wanted. 

One Dollar. Large premiunis or cash com- 


missions, Say where you saw 


BRIGHT SIDE Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, 1 


Boys! Boys! Boys! 
THE FIRESIDE FAVORITE 1s the cheapest 
Paper published. Lach number conta{ns EIGHT QUARTO 
PAGE It contains ma‘ter of interest to everybody. 
Splendid Tales, Sketches, Poctry, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wis- 
dom, etc. It is issued about the’ first'of each month, and 
is sent regularly to subscribers for 


ONLY 25 CENTS 
a year; 5 copies for only $1. Specimens 5 cents, None 
Sree. Send 25 cents and get the paper fur a whole year, 
You willnot regret it! Address 
FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 
Middletown, Conn, 


this advertisement. 
*16-4w 


I. 








*18—2w 
YOUNG FOLKS, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., x at 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
33 Washington Street, - - - - Boston. 


li—tw 


AX article for universal use! 
For filing or binding Iouks, 
Magazi Papers, Music, 


ALDEN'S READY 
BINDER J aut 


ands, of send stamp for circulars, or 2 
aying where you sw this advertisement, to 
BRIGHT SIDE CO,, 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Il. 


EMILE * GETABLE 1870 


us 
1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CuTLer Brus. & Co., Boston, "o0-2t 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt'’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two boules). Forsale by ail druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonial *49-6m 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 
removing Brown discoloration. Sold by druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bend Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, P'tmply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use * 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afficted. Prepared only by Dr. 
Dermatologist. 49 Kond Street. 
‘Sold by Lruggists every where. Am 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, _ 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ETNA, 
AMBEKICAN, &c., &c., 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 per Month, 
or may be paid furin Work done at hume. For Cireu- 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICH & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley & Rice), 
sly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
ENTRILOQUISM. — Rest book at lowest price. A 
reai self-instructor, with numerous examples’ for 
practice and exhibition, alsv tells how to make and use 
the famous Magic Whistle. Only 15 cents of booksellers 
or by mail. JESSE HANEY & CO. 119 Nassau Street, 
New York. “he boys have so often been humbugged bi 
advertised instructions in ventriloguism that they will 
bethaukful to Mr. Haney for furnishing at such trifiiny 
cost 2 book from which the art can realiy be fully 
easily learned by any one.'"—W. ¥. Bve. Free Press. 
*14—cowst 


D2? YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 




















































Pri , BS, B12, B16; Press and Offices, 
15, $20, $30. Send for circular to Lowe Press 
nr, 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Muss. *5—l0weup. 


C,H. Bimoxps, Paixten, 60 Baourixiy 81., Bostos. 
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For the Companion. 
ONE WAY TO GET AN EDUCATION. 
By Elisabeth Stuart Phelps. 


“Is marm, the doctor, in?” 

I suppose that will be one of the disadvan- 
tages—for a little while—of being both a doctor 
and a “marm.” By-and-by, when there is a 
woman physician in every town—in the good 
time surely coming, “Is doctor in?” will come 
as naturally and respectfully as it comes now 
on old Dr. Blue-pill’s steps, across the street. 
Though now I think of it, I do not know but the 
little fellow intended rather an unusual exhibi- 
tion of confidence in my professional capacity, 
than a masculine and satiric fling at my sex. 

However that may be, ““Marm, the doctor,” 
preparing attenuations of aconite in the little 

back office, laid down her bottle of tincture, 
promptly, and went to the door. 

Did I say a little fellow? It was a very little 
fellow. By astretch of imagination you might 
have said that the tip end of the tip-top lock of 
his ragged hairs reached to the door-knob. His 
clothes were as ragged as his hair, and were cov- 
ered with lint and dust. 

“Why, Bob!” said I. Bob was an old friend 
and patient; I had sewed up two broken heads 
for him, and taken him through scarlet fever, 
mumps and measles. 

“Taint me,” said Bob. “It’s Jake. He’s got 
smashed into the mills, and boss sent me after 
ye. Golly! You'd ought to seen him. I scen 
sa Jasumod his finger clean off into the gear- 
ing. 

Thad my hat and rubber-boots on before Bob 
had finished his message, and we started off 
together at a fast walk, splashing through the 
spring mud. 

“Poor Jake!” I said, between the splashes; 
not that I had the least idea who Jake was, but 
that I knew any Jake must be a poor Jake, who 
had lost a finger in the gearing. 

“I tell you,” said Bob, in his confidential way— 
for his size, Bob has the most confidential man- 
ner of any gentleman of my acquaintance—“I 
tell you/ I don’t call him none of yer ‘poor 
Jakes !’?” 

“That’s a pity,’’ said marm, the doctor, ab- 
stractedly. 

“No, ’taint, neither,” said Bob, the confident, 
stoutly. ‘It’s my ’pinion them chaps puts their 
fingers into the rearing a puppuss.”” 

““What?’ Marm, the doctor, suddenly atten- 
tive. 

“Yes, sir!’”’ said Boh, mysteriously. “That’s 
my ’pinion, marm. They puts their fingers ina 
puppuss.”” 

“Bat what could possibly”’—— 

“To gitout. They puts in their fingers and 
then they puts out. Jim Shanks he done it. He 
loafed three weeks ’fore he healed over. He 
done it just in skatin’-time, and he had a pair o” 
new reckers, Christmas, that he hadn’t tried. 
And J think,” said Bob, with an injured air, “it’s 
mighty hard on chaps as has to stay to work in- 
dustrious. If I was doctor, I’d take a hatchet to 
Jake. There! there’s where he lives—little yal- 
ler honse ’tother side the road. That’s his mar 
to the door, hollerin’ behind her apron. I hope 
ye'll make Jake holler!” 

With this charitable wish Bob splashed back 
to his work, and I splashed over to the little 
yellow house where Jake’s “mar” stood “hol- 
lerin’.”” 

She stopped when I came up, and took me in 
to see my patient, drying her eyes as she went. 

My patient stood up straight in the middle of 
the room. It was a quecr little patient. He was 
white to the lips, and covered with blood, and he 
trembled all over with pain, like a little hurt 
dog; but he did not cry out nor speak. 

“Sit down,” said I. 

Jake obeyed, very reluctantly. 

“He haint set down before,” said his mother, 
‘Tcouldn’t make him. He jest stood there and 
itood there, O, the Lord have mercy!” 

For Jake when he sat down, sank down; sank 








ONE WAY TO GET AN EDUCATION. 


a little more, a little mere; then doubled up and 
fell,—or would have fallen. I caught him half 
way to the floor. 

‘An’ he’s fented!’’ cried his mother. 
course he had. 

“Ft:new-l should,” said theboy, as soon as he 
opened his eyes, “if I set down.” 

When Jake opened his eyes I looked into them. 
They were odd little eyes; set back far in his 
head, black as jet, and as restless as a star be- 
hind a cloud on a windy night. When they 
looked at me they snapped. Jake had an odd 
mouth, too, twisted like a cable-rope. 

“Very well,” said I, when Jake and I had 
looked at each other. “Where’s that hand? 
Hold it out, Jake!” 

Jake held it out. 

All the “marm” in me had the heart-ache at 
sight of that hand. It was such a little hand to 
put knives and forceps into, without so much as 
saying poor fellow! But Jake andI had under- 
stood each other, when I looked into his little 
snapping eyes. He wanted to be doctored, not 
to be “marmed.” The less fuss the better, for 
Jake. I might as well throw scalding water at 
his hand as to say poor Jake! He was quite 
contented with ‘Hold it out!” 

So he held out the little grimy, bloody hand. 
I put in the probe; Jake shut his snapping eyes. 
I took it out; Jake shut his twisted mouth. I 
laid the hand down gently. 

“Well?” said Jake, with his eyes still shut. 

“You've done a bad thing by that middle fin- 
ger, I suppose you know, Jake.” 

“Wrenched her right off’ Jake nodded. “I 
should ha’ lost my arm, if I hadn’t. She jest 
twisted off, and snapped. Bob Smart picked it 
up. Iscen him.” s 

“But you see,”’ said the doctor, “you haven’t 
broken it at the joint. I must amputate the fin- 
ger at the second joint.” 

Jake nodded again. 

“Ym sorry,” said the marm, in spite of the 
doctor. 


And of 


“Don’t you talk,” said Jake. “Jest jab 
away!” 

The marm held her tongue and the doctor 
jabbed away. 


Jake’s snapping eyes went quite behind a 
cloud, and Jake’s twisted mouth turned very 
white. But Jake never winced nor cried out. 

“I’m glad it is the left hand,” said I, as I took 
the last stitch in the last bandage, 

“So be I,” said Jake. 2 

“It was a fortunate chance,” said I. 

But Jake said nothing. 

“And I wonder that you did not lose the arm,” 
I said, another day, when I was dressing the 
mangled finger. 

But Jake said nothing. 


And another day, cheerily, “Never mind, Jake! 
Very likely you will do twice as much with three 
fingers as you would with four.” 

But Jake said nothing at all. 

Oneday Bob. the confidential, met and stopped 
mé just startin,:to see my “iptheria patients in 
the new parish. i 

“Boy—on—behind!”? shouted Bob, with an 
air of communicating a great secret, hidden from 
the world at large, but especially revealed to his 
personal and unerring insight. “Boy—on—be- 
hi-t-ind!” 

Sure enough. There was a boy on behind— 
not a very unusual sight, I must admit, on 
marm, the doctor's buggy—a boy with a mouth 
like a cable-rope, and eyes like stars on a cloudy 
night, and three fingers on the left hand. 

“Dear me, Jake!” said I, for I had not seen 
Jake for some weeks. “Hand all right?” 

“Ail right,” said Jake. 

“Quite healed?” 

“Yes, marm,” said Jake. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Nowheres partikerlar.”” 

“What did yon want on behind my buggy ?”’ 

“Not much, partikerlar.” 

“Any thing to say to me?” 

“Nothing partikerlar.”” 

“Suppose you jump in and ride to the new 
parish, and say it, then?” Jake supposed. 

“Y’m kinder muddy.” 

“So am I.” 

Jake jumped in. 

I touched up Dolly, for I was already late 
about my morning’s calls, and Jake and I flew 
fast over the freckled face of the still, new par- 
ish woods. For some time we rode quite silent- 
ly. Jake ran the hand with the little grimy 
stump through the arm-rest on the side of the 
buggy, and drew clouds enough over his eyes to 
have blown up a shower. To besure, Jake never 
ran on behind my buggy without his reasons; 
but, to be sure, there should be no fuss made 
about Jake. If he had any thing “partikerlar”’ 
to say, he should say it. It was his turn to “jab 
away.” 2 

“See here,” said Jake, just as the diptheria 
houses struck into sight, ‘‘see here, you see.” 

“Yes,” I said, lsaw. “What was it?” 

“Mar’s goin’ to send me to school, you see.” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“For how long?” 

“Three months.” 

“That’s very nice,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Jake, “that’s very nice.” 

“[ thought,” said Jake, after a moment’s 
pause, “you'd like to know it.”” 

Now that, I think, was one of the advantages 
of being both a doctor anda“marm.”’ Of course 


I was glad to know it, very glad; but not sogiad 
as Jake himself, by any means. 

“No,” said Jake, gravely, like a grown man, 
“no, not so glad as I be.” 

“You think more of going to school than most 
boys, I suspect, Jake?” 

Jake must have thought more of something 
than most boys. He sat up straight in the car- 
riage, and began to tremble. 

“See here. It’s jest like this. Now see here. 
It seems to me as ef I didn’t get an eddication, I 
should—I should be sech a fool!’ said poor 
Jake. “It seems to me as ef I must have an ed- 
dication, any way. They wouldn’t send me.” 
Jake broke off, abruptly. ““Mar’s got scairt, now. 
I’m goin’ for three months. I thought ye’d like 
to know it.” 

But Jake’s little grimy, mangled hand trem- 
bled in the rest; he turned such a twisted face 
up to me that I could not untie a strand of it. 
It was allaknot. SoI sat and looked at Jake, 
and Jake sat and looked at me. 

“’ve ben to work sence I was most eight year 
old,” said Jake. 

“Poor little fellow!’ 

“An’ I alwers begged to go to school, and mar 
never sent me sence. I’m twelve years old next 
month, marm.” 

“Poor little fellow!” 

“T won’t be a poor little fellow!’ The clouds in 
the little factory boy’s eyes broke suddenly, and 
the stars of a kind of manhood which we do not 
see every day, in factories or out, came put and 
shone all over his twisted face. “I won't be a 
poor little fellow all my life! See if I do!” 

“Y’m sure you won’t,” said I. 

“Well, then,” said Jake, “I’ll get out now and 
walk home.” 

But he stopped, half over the wheel. 

“Three months is a great deal, don’t you think 
it is?” 

“A great deal,” said I. 

Jake jumped over the wheel. 

“Mebbe they’ll give me the year out. Shouldn’t 
you think they might?” 

“T should think they might, indeed,” said L. 

Jake stood still and washed his feet in a little 
mud-puddle, while I got out and tied Dolly to 
the first diptheria post. . 

“See here,” said Jake, again. 

I think that was thefirst time that I really had 
seon. 

Jake looked up. In an instant I knew that I 
had cut the knot of the little twisteddace. Jake 
looked up, and-Jake trembled so that he could 
scarcely stand in the mud-puddle. 

“I did it—marm—I did it a puppuss!” 

“ «OQ, Jake!” 

“T thought they’d let me out. I did it—O,I 
did!—ZI did it a puppuss. I put my fingerin. I 
meant to. Look here! Don’t youtell. IruovuaatT 
YOU'D LIKE TO KNOW.” 

Of course it was a dreadful thing todo! And 
of course neither Jake nor I would want another 
boy todo it! But of course—or at least I thought 
so—it was too much of a story to be thrown 
away. 

—— Oe 


HOW THEY MAKE TAR. 





If the reader, in crossing North Carolina, has 
ever stopped over a train at Tarboro’, he need 
not be told that the process of mnkiug tar is en- 
tirely different from that of spirits of turpentine. 
Tar is an extract from pine wood, obtained from 
charring it. It ismade wholly from the heart or 
“light-wood” of long-leafed pine, which is split 
into billets of a size convenient for handling ia 
the tar-kiln. Trees which have been used up in 
the turpentine business are the best for making 
tar. The sticks of wood are piled in a conieal 
heap, which is covered with turf, much as the 
coal-pits are made in northern New England. 

The kiln is usually made upon a hillock, and 
trenches are made under it, having a mouth a 
little below on the hillside. The proper burn- 
ing of the kiln to produce the most tar is an 
art,to be learned by practice, Itis made to burn 
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very slowly, so as to gradually toast out the 

juices of the pine. These run down and collect | 
in the trench, and flow out at its mouth, where, | 
in the commingled condition known as tar, they 
are ladled into barrels. 

This is a very slovenly process, the tar being 
mixed with sand and other impurities. Hence 
Norwegian tar has a higher value, and even un- 
der the present tariff competes with it in our: 
market. <A new process, of roasting the pines in 
iron ovens, away from contact with fires, is rap- 
idly coming into use with the advantage of fur- 
nishing a better quality of tar by a more eco- 
nomical and expeditious method. 





—————_+e-__. 


For the Companion. 


MEG ANDI. 
In Two Cuarrens—Cuap. I. 


By C. W. Flanders, 


Such a queer little waif as she was!, 

The bonnet was exactly the shape of the coal- 
scuttle, and way back in the crown was a pale, 
scared face, with great blue eyes staring at one 
so! i 

It must have been a cruel, cruel life, that had 
robbed so young a creature of all her childish | 
beauty. There were wrinkles upon her forehead 
and cheeks as if she had been fifty years old! I 
never saw but one other face like that, and the! 
fewer one secs of such, the better. 

There was a great cape flung over the child’s 
shoulders, such as thieves and begyars wear to | 
conceal their bundles. It was worn to shreds— 
but that did not matter, poor thing, for it was | 
not cold enough to need any cloak, much less | 
one of woollen. 

The ankles were bare, and so were her fect. 
Ah! but you should have seen her feet! They 
‘were so narrow and small! 

The miserable creature stood before my mis- ! 
tress in such a timid way! while the woman 
that brought her held her by the shoulder with 
a grip that made the poor thinz wince. 

“So this is the little girl?” asked mistress, 
looking hard at the child in a sorry way. 
“Didn't I tell you not to bring her here unless 
she was strong, and stout, and healthy ?”” 

“Sure, an’ isn't she jest that, now? Stand up, 
Meg, and don’t be crouchin’ down that way. 
Ah, ma’am, sure an’ the child is tived-like and 
weak for the sup I cannn’ give her.” 

The girl made an effort to look larger and 
stronger. Then she sizhed, a long, deep, heart- 
broken sigh, and her lips began to quiver, and 
she looked towards me as if asking me to speak 
a good word for her. 

“I am afraid she will not do. My baby is get- 
ting heavy—a great, stout fellow—and he would 
not be safe with her. She ought not to carry 
such a child, even if I would let her. She docs 
not look well.” 

The woman gave the poor thing another shak- 
ing up, and turned her round. 

“Jest look at the shoulders of her, ma’am! So 
broad and hearty! Sure, an’ a lady like yerself, 
wud nac want an awkward lout of a child in a 
respictuble family like this. She’s genteel like, 
—and the fattenin’ of her will bea credit to ye!” 

The mistress looked over to me, where I was 
scouring knives by the window, and a kind of 
sly smile lurked in the corners of her handsome 
eyes. Byys she,— 

“Mary, what do you think? Would it be pos- 
sible for us to get along with her?” 

Now I had been looking at the poor thing ever 
since the two had come in, and somchow my 
heart warmed toward the ragyed creature. 
When the mistress spoke the girl turned her 
blue eyes toward me and such a look as came 
into them I never see before or since. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I, wiping my hands, and 
dropping a courtesy. ‘‘“She’s one of the kind as 
will learn easy.’” 

“And you think you could be patient with 
her?” 

“Yes, mistress, I am sure I could.” 

There was another glance from those stranze 
eyes and a flush over the pale cheeks that made 
me bend over the knives again. 

“Tam afraid we shall both be sorry, Mary, if 
we take a strange child in this way, but I have 
great confidence in your judgment, Mary.” 

I courtesicd again, but somehow I eouldn’t 
speak. Mistress was a born lady, every inch of 
her, and I am not the servant to be too free with 
one like herself. 

“Perhaps you may leave her. Wecan try her, 
at any rate. You may call for an answer one 
weck from to-night.” 

“Heaven bliss ye, me lady, an’ ye’ll niver re- 
pint the tak’n of her. An’ Meg, (giving the 
child a shake,) see that ye do not come back to 
me, nor I’ll leave a whole bone in yer buddy.” 

The girl shrank away from the bony hand, 
and with a sigh of relief, drew closer to me. 
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“Ye might advance me the week's wages, if ye 
plaze,” the old woman said, growing bolder. 

“But we give no wages for the trial week, un- 
less her services prove satisfactory.” 

The stormy frown on the old hag’s brows was 
fearful. She stood a moment, irresolute—then 
held out her hand with the beggzarly whine for a 
few pennies to buy a loaf of bread, as the childer 
were starving. 

Mistress gave her a shiling, and she went. 

When I followed to bolt the basement door 
after her, such a cunning leer as she gave me. 

“Sure, an’ ye needn’t be too tender of the chile. 
It’s nae good to humor the like of her. Ye may 
lather the life out of her, if ye’ll save me a sup 
out of the jintleman’s cellar!” 

Then I smelled the odor of whiskey. So I 
hustled her out as quick as ever I could, and ran 
back to the kitchen. I thought to myself, “If 
such as she is coming in and out here, what will 
happen? And I responsible for mistress’ taking 
the girl.” 

When I went in, mistress was untying the 
strings of that coal-scuttle. Then she unfastencd 
the cape, and la! what a skeleton that child was! 
There were great black and blue spots all over 
her arms and neck, where she had been beaten. 
Thad scen such spots before, and pointed them 
out slyly, as I stood behind the girl, to mistress, 
whose eves were filling with tears. 





“When you get rested, dear, Mary will sec, 


that you are bathed and properly dressed. Then 
you can come up stairs and see the baby!” 

So mistress left us alone. 

“What in the world makes you shake so?” 
AI, seeing her feet, and hands, and body all 
in motion. “Are you cold?” 

The girl shook her head—then kind o’ gasped 
—and then burst out erying. 

» “You poor, miserable creature,” said I, trying 
tocomfort her. “You needn’t be afeared of any 
thing here.” 

“Taine that,” she sobbed. : 

“No? Is it sick or hungry you are?” 

“Not much—least ways—it isn't that.” 

“Then what is it, Meg?” 

“1 never had any body call me dear before, in 
all my life!” 

“You poor, dear child!” and I clapped my 
arms around the spindling neck and cried as 
hard as ever I could. To think of a litile girl 
more than a dozen years old, who had never 
been called dear, ye 

Meg did uot draw off from me—not a bit of it. 
She just lay her head on my shoulder and hugged 
me with both his thin arms as tight as ever she 
could, 

Well, we were going on this way and the 
knives growing rusty, when Miss Alice came 
tripping into the kitchen with one of her dresses 
in her hand, 

“Mamma sends this for the new girl to put on, 
and she would like her to come up as soon as it 
is convenient.” 

It was a dark gown trimmed with cherry. 
Such a dress as Mex never had before, to be 
sure. When I had made her tidy, and rolled her 
flaxen hair over my finger, but for the wrinkles, 
she was almost as handsome as Miss Alice her- 
self. 

Meg soon grew to be a favorite with all the 
family. The old woman came every weck to 
take the child’s wages, and always begged for 
money, or clothes, or victuals, or what was most. 
usually the case, for all three tozether. She in- 
variably smelled of whiskey, and had a habit of 
seeming to be prying into family affairs. Where 
did we keep the silver? Was the master out late 
of nights? When was my day out? and did I 
have care of the keys? 

Now I am not naturally a very nervous or irri- 
table person, but I do like to have every body 
mind their own business. I told the old woman 
plainly, that the sooner she minded hers the bet- 
ter, and ali the satisfaction I got for my pains 
was the reply,— 

“Sce that ye mind yer own, me fine lady.” 

When Mes had been two months with us, she 
began to grow very restless. Her face took on 
the old frightened look, and her eyes seemed al- 
most wild with excitement at every unusual 
noise. The girl had slept with me from the very 
first, and I had taken to her so, that she went to 
sleep in my arms as if she were my own child. 

At first she was as quiet as an infant, but now 
she would get up every night and peer out of 
the windows. 

“What is it that has come over you, Meg?” 
says I. 

“J am looking will it be pleasant to-morrow?” 
she would reply, or give some other indifferent 
answer. Then she would creep back into bed, 
shivering from head to foot. 

Somehow I didn’t fall to sleep readily, as I 
uscd to do, for working so hard during the day, 
and one nizht I knew Meg was sobbing. 

“Is it weeping you are, Meg?” says I. 








Then she burst out crying as if her heart 
would break, 

“O, what will do! What will I do!” 

“You’ve been dreaming, Meg; cuddle up clos- 
er to me, and go to sleep. Say your prayers, 
child, and then go to sleep.”” 

“They are coming! Hark! Didn’t you hear 
the whistle? That's for me to go down and un- 
bolt the door! What’ll Ido!” 

Here the child sprang up almost in convul- 
sions of terror, wringiny her hands and clutch- 
ing at the bed clothes, and almost shrieking for 
me to save her, 

Then I knew what the trouble was. It hadn’t 
been out of my mind since the first day, when I 
Jet that old woman out the basement door. She 
and her accomplices were coming to rob the 
house, and they were trying to use Meg as a 
tool. 

“Hush, Meg,” I said, trying to take her in my 
arms. “Be quiet, now, and tell me just what it 
is you fear. Nobody but I can save you, and I 
will, with God's help.” 

“No, you can’t—nobody can help me! She’s 
awful! She said she would roast me alive if I 
didn’t open the door when [ heard the whistle. 
And she’ll do it, Miss Mary—as true as you live, 
she'll do it!” 

Here Meg strugeled worse than ever. 

Then I went to the window and looked out. 
The harvest moon was waning, but it was light 
enough for me to see all along the garden walks 
and around the shrubbe Every thing was as 
usual. So, after thinking what a beautiful 
world this was, especially when us wicked peo- 
ple were all asleep, I went back to where Meg 
was groaning. 

“Meg, darling, isn’t that old woman your 
mother?” 

“No, Miss Mary. If she was, she wouldn’t 
beat, and starve, and lock me up, would she?” 

“Then what does she keep you for, and she so 
poor herself ?”” 

Meg’s anzuish broke out into a howl. 

“She keeps me for just this. Don’t you see? 
She sends me from one house to the other to 
open the doors for the gang?” 

“And did you ever do such a wicked thing?” 

“Yes.” 

I flung her away from me—how could [ help it? 

“That’s the way with you all,” she cried, 
springing up. ‘Every body hates me for being 
bady And I Itave tried so hard to-be good since 
I came here!” 

Mex was crouching in the window just where 
the moonlight reached her. She looked like a 
marble image of despair. | thouzht of my little 
sister, dead long ago, and gone to the pure 
heavens, and [ thought, but for God’s mercy, 
she or I might have been like Meg. 

“Heaven have mercy on us all, for we are all 
poor sinners!’ I could not help siying. 

Just then I heard a movement below. It 
sounded like a step on the stairs leading to mas- 
ter’s rooms. 

Meg’s wild eyes seemed to start from her head, 
and she put her hands to,her mouth to keep 
from screaming. 

“They'll all be murdered. They mean to steal 
the baby!” gasped Meg. ‘I knew I heard the 
whistle!” Then the poor child slid down on to 
the floor, and lay like one dead. 

(To be continued.) 








Fearne see 
For the Companion. 
GOING TO MUSTER. 
By Bath Chesterfield. 

The old Coventry Light Infantry! Shall we 
ever look upon its like azain? 

For my part, I never expect to. 

Thave seen, and may again, soldiers in deadly 
earnest marching to the front to meet a real 
foe, singing as they went. I have seen, and 
may again, gala-day soldiers in full dress uni- 
form marching on parade te the music of a 
“crack” band; but never has my soul been so 
thrilled, and probably it never will be again, as 
it used to be when our Light Infantry marched 
the strects of Coventry to the sound of fife and 
drum. I was a lad then, and now I am a man, 
and that makes all the difference in the world, 
as you will learn one of these days, my boys. 

Yes, it must be that the freshness of youth 
and inexperience cast a glamour over the spec- 
tacle, for, looking back from my present stand- 
point, I cannot think it was a very impesing or 
a particularly well drilled company. 

The uniform—I remember it well—consisted 
of a blue coat, white pantaloons, and a tall hat 
of some shining material, with a scarlet and 
white plume. To me, Capt. Stokes, in his uni- 
form, was a great and awful being, and not at 
all identical with the man who, in blouse and 
overalls, sometimes slaughtered pigs for us. 
With that man I was on quite fumiliar terms, 
addressing him as “Stokes,” and even speaking 
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of him to my companions as old Stokes; 
when I beheld him arrayed in martial splen: 
at the head of his company, I should no m ' 
have thought of claiming his acquaintance thay 
you would that of King William of Prussia, 
should he deign to tread our republican soil. 
And yet I think Capt. Stokes could not hax 
been a great commander. I remember well on: 
“training day,” when we boys were, as usu: 
following the military up and down the stree::, 
that a man with a monkey and a hand-orza: 
came along. Intent on seeing them, the cor! 
pany all stragyled more or less, and sore 
stopped outricht. 

“For-ward, march! For-ward, march!” shot: 
ed the captain, till he was red in the face, a2i 
waved his sword in a manner which secined :: 
me quite terrific, but it made no impression « 
his company, 8o he sheathed his weapon, az! 
said, beseechingly,— 

“Dew come along, men,—naow dew core 
along.” 

And when they had seen the monkey enou:!, 
they yood-naturedly obeyed. 

Before the company dispersed, they wer iz 
the habit of calling, at the hotel,—a visit wos. 
produced a very singular effect upon them. iI 
had remarked it often, and once, when we were 
all sittin on the door-step at my father’s hou 
looking at them, I asked,— : 

“What makes ‘em walk so slanting when t- 
come out of the tavern?” / 

“f guess they’ve got a brick in their hz: | 
said Cousin Andrew. { 

Every body laughed, but I wondered ma» 
that the soldiers should make themselves o 
ridiculous and uncomfortable for nothing, sr! 
though I have since learned the meaning of A: 
drew’s slang, I wonder still. 

Once in two or three years there was a mus: 
over in Shaffer's lot. One sack occasion f isi: 
good reason to remember. 

My father happened to be out of town : 
first day, and mother forbade my going o: 
the field till he could go with me, on his 
Mrs. Shaffer, she said, would allow me to}. 
out her windows, only a short distance frow v: 
field. 

At first I was quite satisfied with this ar-a:2> 
ment, especially as there were three othr ier 
at the window with me. O, how beautifui 1a 
was! The gay horses, the bright uniforms, th 
bray of trumpets, the beat of drams, the teh 
ing of bayonets, the thunder of cannon, 3% 
waving high above them, the blessed old é..’ 
That, at least, has lost none of its glory six! 
was a lad. 

It might have been ten minutes, it might! 
been half an hour that we stood at th 
dow, before, overcome with excitement, " 
forgot the commands of our mothers, 2 
rushed headlong out of the house to the n 
fence. Not far off there was a tent, and s 3 
stood in front of it, crying, 

“Here's your fine oranges—three cents ap: 
fine ’avana oranges, only three cents apict 
“here’s your nice m’larses candy—two stick: f: 
acent. Going—going—only one box left. Wai 
up, boys, walk up, tumble up, any way tc §¢ 
up.” 

Then along came little Mat Piper, with 
of the man’s candy in his hand. 

“THollo, Mat, did you buy all that for a cent? 
LT asked. 

“Yes, and another great gob besides,” he * 
plied, drawing a sticky mass from his pocke- 
or attempting to, for it turned the pocket wreo 
side out, and threatened to tear it from his Lit 
trousers, rather than surrender. 

“Cheap, for a cent,” I thought, survetit 
Mat’s face and pinafore, and consideria: |) 
quantity of molasses it must have taken to sm 
him so completely. So over the fence! val | 
followed by my three companions. 

But facilis est descensus, etc. In other © | 
it is a great deal easier to slide down bill, 4 
it is to draw your sled back again. 

When we had purchased our oranges ani c| 
dy, and would fain Itave returned, we at 
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way filled up, and were forced to seck aut 
from the field by another route. 

This brought us to a tent over which w2:! 
pended a picce of canvas bearing an amt! 
representation of a snake-charmer, a two-licd 
calf and a four-legged rooster, all to be sc 4 
side for the trifling sum of ten cents, Cou! | 
boy resist that? j 

We did not, and, according to the natu ‘ 
things, were less prepared to resist th 4 
temptation which came in our path, and *4 | 
now presented itself in shape of a booth 5] 
various liquors were sold. A crowd of mes 
gathered round it, singing, laughing an 
loudly, and as we stepped to gaze, aman s-¥ ; 

“Here, sonny, have a drink?” { 








“No, thank you,” said I, for he had adc ‘ 
me particularly, { ; 
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«What, don’t like new cider?” said he. “You 
fo, don’t yen, bub?” offering his glass to Asa 
yab. Asa drank, amd whispered to me that it 
was “real good.” And I tasted, and found that 
twas, thouzh it certainly was not new cider. 
Then Rob and Amos followed our example, 

snd after that we drank ns often as the man of- 
‘ered us any thing, which was several times 
rpiece. . 

Then we grew quite merry, and danced, and 
yarned sumersets, and told stories, at which 
yar entertainers laughed vociferously. Whether 
he men got tired of the sport and left us, or 
shether we ran away from them, I do not know. 
have only a confused recollection of four little 
vaccharalians roaming about the muster-field, 
‘inging, at the top of their voices,— 

“Father 'nd I went down to camp, 
"Long with Cap'n Geoding, 

There we saw the girls and boys, 
‘As thick as hasty pudding.” 

Atlast, | suppose, we must have got among 
the soldiery, for I cam recall the loud shouts of 
command, the clanyzor of martial music, the 
smoke, the heat, the tramping of steeds. There 
was one horse in particular, a large, white ani- 
nal, which, with glaring eyeballs, and prancing 
soofs, rushed forward as if to trample me to the 
arth. I saw no more before I was rolled over 
ind pver in the dust, and all was darkness. 
"When next I opened my eyes, I was lying on 
ny own bed, in my own little reom. My moth- 
a,in her pretty white dress and blue ribbons, 
vas bending over me, singing in a low voice, and. 
hese are the words she sang: 

“Soft, my child, I did not chide thee, 
Thong! my song may sound too hard; 
‘Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 
‘And her arms shall be thy guard.” 

© the contrast to all that had gone before! I 
aave never been able to liken my feelings at that 
boment to any thing save those of the soldier 
rho goes down in the terrors of battle, and 
wakes in heaven, among the angels! 

When my heavy evelids closed again mother 
aid her hand on my forehead, and murmured, 
‘My poor little boy.’” 

I tried to speak, to say I was sorry, but she 
topped me, saying, ‘Yes, mother knows.” 

“Why don’t you_scold me, mother?” I said, 
ferwards, when I had begin to get better. 

“My poor little boy, I think you have been 
unished enough,” she replied. 

Q, happy those who have mothers to win them 
ack from folly and sin before they have gone 
oo far to return! 

Boys, that was my first and last experience 
rith strong drink. 

———+e+ 
For the Companion. 
CAPSIZED IN THE LAKE. 


Up herein Northern Maine, we have a kind 
f trout called “togue”—not a brook trout, but 
vlake trout—a great spotted, btoad-backed fel- 
ow, larger and heavier than you have been ac- 
sustomed to think trout ever are. In fact, I am 
Umost afraid you will think I am telling a fish 
tory, when I state that I pulled one up through 
he ice, on the Allaquash Lake, last spring, that 
veighed twenty-severa. pounds! and I had to tug 
‘9 doit, too. It was about an even chance, for 
sone time, whether I should go down through 
the hole in the ice, or the togue should come up 
through. 

Nor was my twenty-seven pound fish consid- 
‘ted an extraordinary one, for { was assured at a 
acizhboring Jumber camp, that togue had been 
taken in those waters weighing from thirty to 
‘orty pounds. 

This puts me in mind of another trontinz ad- 
venture, Rod Nichols—a boy friend of mine— 
ind [had up on the Heron Lake, (one of the Al- 
quash chain,) last fall. 

We had been spending the forenoon in the 
foods, trying to catch raccoon. But the cun- 
ting chap had climbed up on the inside of alarge, 
‘ollow rock maple, so as to be completely out of 
‘arreach. We had tried to smoke him out, but 
0 not succeed, and had gone to the shore of 
he lake to wash the smoke out of our eyes. 

Itis a fine, broad lake, set in an unbroken for- 
ston all sides. I was counting the islands scat- 
ered along the opposite shore, when Rod sud- 
‘enly cried out,— 

“Isn’t that a canoe?” 

“Where?” 

“Out under that tree that leans over the lake.” 

“Ie does look like one. Let's go and see what 
tis” 

It proved to be a birch canoe, of Indian make, 
‘stened to a trailing limb of an overhanging 
fee top. There was nothing very strane in 
aiscircumstance, for a few solitary Indians still 

ne 4 wigwam, now and then, along these 
e8, 

The old fellow is hunting or trapping round 
ere somewhere, I reckon,” said Rod. “Do you 














suppose he would care if we took a sail in his 
birch box?” 

“I guess not,” said I, “if we bring it back 
safely.” 

“Let's go fishing, then. We've lost our’coon, 
but perhaps we can get some togue. We've got 
our hooks, you know.” 

“Yes; but we haven’t any bait.” 

“T forgot that. Can’t we get some, though? 
Hark!” 

A red squirrel was barking a little way off 
among the trees. 

“Yes, he’ll do,” said I. 

Rod took his gun and went after him. Ina 
few minutes J heard the report. 

“Here’s bait,’’ cried he, coming ack with the 
squirrel. 

Wading out, we climbed into the canoe. Rather 
a critical job, too! For it was a ticklish little 
craft, and swung round like a sailor’s hammock. 
We managed to get aboard, however, and tak- 
ing up the paddles, which looked like two little 
pudding sticks, pawed our way out into the lake. 

“Over there will be a ood place for the tront,” 
said Rod, pointing across to one of the islands, 
“in the shade of those great spruces.” 

It was about a milo across to the island. We 
gradually worked our way over, and setting up 
within ten or twelve rods of the shore, where 
the dense, dark green tops of the spruces began 
to throw a black shadow over the water, we 
stopped paddlinyz and looked around, 

Even at this short distance from the bank, the 
water was fifteen or twenty fect deep, but clear. 
We could see the yellow sand on the bottom. 
And off a little way we presently spied a lusty 
great tozue, balancing bimself a foot or two 
from the bottom, and slowly fanning and win- 
nowing the water with his clear fins. 

“Isn’t he a beauty?” whispered Rod. “We'll 
have him!” 

Hastily cutting up our squirrel, we baited each 
hook with a quarter of the little fellow. This 
done we dropped them gently over the side. 

Slowly they sank, and a lot of little yellow, 
bristly-backed perch came dashing up and nib- 
bling at them. Bat the big trout paid no atten- 


tion. Weswung the bait up a little nearer, He 
wouldn’t see it. 
“He don’t like squirrel,” said Rod. “It’s 





thoughr quite a delicacy, though, by some folks.”” 

Again and again we dropped the bait in front 
of him, where it would almost rub his nose. 
He wouldn’t touch it; wouldn’t even so much 
as smell of it. At last I let mine fall plump on 
his back, when, as if provoked at my persist- 
ence, he swung round, and opening wide his 
big mouth, swallowed it, hook and all, at one 
gulp. 

I jerked, and then there was a lively time, I 
assure you. For, fecling the prick, the great 
fish darted away, making a great swirl deep 
down in the water, and sawing the line into my 
fingers. Thecanoc turacd with him. I held on. 
Moving slowly at first, our little boat began to 
glide off, faster and fastcr, as the big togue 
darted away towgrd the middle of the lake. 
You have all heard of fairy boats, drawn by dol- 
phins, but I doubt if any one has ever hear of a 
birchen canoc, drawn by a togue trout, before. 

Fortunately, he kept a straight course, and 
inade no sharp corners. I think at one time we 
were drawn through the water as fast as a horse 
could trot. But he could not continue that 
speed, and gradually decreased it, after we had 
been drawn some distance from the island. 
Then he stopped. The water was black and 
deep here. We couldn’t sec the trout. He was 
down the wholelength of theline, and would not 
come to the top, but held back like a hog. 

After awhile, however, he began to struggle 
and splash, and presently came floating up on 
his back, his strength apparently spent. 

Drawing hith up to the side of the canoe, we 
lifted him in, got the hook out of his gills, and 
laid him down in the bottom. He was a “‘beau- 
ty,” indeed, full two feet and a half long, and 
very brond and thick. 

“That’s what I call a streak of luck!” cricd 
Rod. ‘‘Let’s go back and try again.” <I 

So, paddling back to the island, we baited the 
hooks with the rest of the squirrel, and once 
more dropped in our hooks, and waited in great 
expectation. But the sun had gone under a 
cloud, and we could not sce the bottom so well 
as before. There were no more bites; and after 
fishing for nearly half an hour, we began to get 
discouraged, 

“We sha’n’t get another, I guess,” said Rod, 
standing up and letting his line hang carelessly 
over the side of the canoe. ‘But do look at that 
school of little perch around your hook!” 

We were watching them. All at once there 








was a great rush through the water, under the 
canoe, followed by aheavy tug at Rod’s line, 
which nearly jerked him overboard. I jumped 
up tocatch hold of it with him. Just then the 


fish plunged off sidewisc, quick as a flash, mak- 
ing the line almost “sing,”’ as it rushed throagh 
the water, and,—I can’t tell exactly how it hap- 
penced,—but the little birch box of a canoe spun 
yound under us, rolled, and over we went, 
sprawling into the water. 

We could both of us swim, but this was such 
a sudden duck that I sucked in more water than 
was quite pleasant, and came up blowing and 
strangling. 

The first object I saw when I came up was 
Rod’s head and arms a few yards off. He was 
seemingly trying to swim toward me, and was 
using every effort to get to my side; but, strange 
to say, he was going backwards out into the 
lake. Secing my head beb up, he yelled, at the 
top of his voice,— 

“Help! Help!” 

“What's the matter!” spluttered I. 

“Help! He’s got me by the legs!” 

“What has?” 

“The fish—the linc! 
under!” 

The line had become wound about his leg, 
somchow; and as the trout was fast on the hook, 
there they were at adead lock! Not exactly at 
a dead lock, cither; for, though swimming with 
all his might for the shore, Rod was gettiny 
farther out into the Jake at every stroke. The 
trout was stronger in the water than he. 

I swam to him as quick as I could, and reach- 
ing down, tricd to get the line from his leg. 
But it was wound and snarled so securely, that 
with the fish pulling it tizht, I could not start it. 

“Help hold him, then!” panted Rod, or he’ll 
have me under!” 

So, keeping hold of the line with one hand, I 
struck out with the other, 

Together we were a little more than a match 
for the togue. We bezan to gain on him. Pres- 
ently the loose end of the line floated up between 
us, 
Getting’ that jn my teeth, I could now use both 
hands. It must have been a ludicrous sort of 
swimming match, but was nojokefor us, though! 

Every few scconds the fish would dart aside, 
jerking us under for a moment; but we hung to 
the line, (Rod couldn’t very well help it) and 
foot by foot worked our way up to the shore of 
the island. 

We were glad to touch bottom, and rising to 
our feet, waded ashore and drew in the trout. 
It had been a hard tussle; fpr some minutes we 
lay panting on the sand. 

“He is larger than the first one, a good deal,” 
said Rod, lifting our prize and pulling the hook 
from its mouth. “But the canoc—we must get 
that.” 

It was floating some eizht rods away; and as 
Thad fared rather better than Rod, in the cap- 
sizing, I swam out aftcrit. It Jay on one side, 
half full of water, with the paddles floating near. 

“Ts the trout there?” shouted Rod, from the 
shore; “the one we caught first?” 

“Don’t see any thing of him; sunk, I guess.’” 

But just then my foot hit something soft, and 
looking back, I saw our togue lying in the wa- 
ter, down a foot or two below the surface, as 
dead fish sometimes will. 

Rolling him into the canoe, I put in the pad- 
dies, and gradually pushed it up to the shore, 
where we turned out the water, and stowing our 
fish, got in and paddled for the other side. 

After reachinz the shore we hitched the canoe 
to the limb at the place from which we had tak- 
en it, and taking out our fish, went down to our 
camp on Bear Brook. The lumbermen had an 
old “stcelyurd’’ there, and how heavy do you 
think the trout were? The first weighed nine- 
teen pounds, and the last, the one that capsized 
us, weighed twenty-three pounds, 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
SS ie 
FALLING AMONG THIEVES. 


The Central New Jersey Times, in a letter from 
a foreign correspondent, gives some incidents of 
Jordan travel that strongly illustrate a part of 
one of the Saviour’s parables: 

“We had been down to Hebron, and came 
north by the way of Mar Saba and the Dead Sea. 
A swim in that sea had left on the skin so dis: 
greeable a fecling, that we hastened to the Jor- 


Help! or he’ll draw me 





dan, an hour’s ride, and immediately stripped for | s 


a bath. 

“Our party was under the protection of the 
guard which usually accompanies travellers who 
go to the Jordan andJericho, that section main- 
taining the reputation for robbers which it had 
in the time of our Saviour. At the foot of the 
Jordan the river takes a sharp bend, and in the 
elbow there is an addy, and we have deep water, 
How we splashed about to our hearts’ content, 
and washed off the bitter, greasy waters of the 
Dead Sea. 

“When the writer was dressing, he discovered 
that the bath had cost him a gold watch. The 





captain of the guard, which we paid to protect 
us from robbery, arather handsome but wicked- 
looking Arab, dressed\in a jacket of sheep skin 
with the wool on, was unquestionably the rob- 
ber; but we had no remedy and bad to be con- 
tent at coming off so much better than the trav- 
ellers whose misfortunes are related by ‘‘Euse- 
bius” in the New York Observer. 

“That gentleman and extensive traveller, left 
Jerusalem, with a party of friends, to visit the 
Jordan by the way of Bethany and Jcricho. 
They reached the valley and the banks ef the 
Jordan in safety, and following the usual cus- 
tom, must needs have a plunge into the stream. 
Upon coming out of their bath they found that 
a party of Bedouins had appropriated all the 
movable property, and they were forced to make 
their way back to Jericho, a distance of four or 
five miles, with no other clothing than they 
could manufacture out of one or two newspa- 


pers.” 
————~o-—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
PRISON. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


How the Prisoners Fare—Where they Stay— 
How they Look—A Stranger in a Strange 
Land. 

The way of the transgressor i; hard, saith tho 
proverb, and on a March morning I started out 
for a little survey of that perilous path, and of 
one of the stations to which it leads. I went 
over the road so many a condemned culprit has 
unwillingly traversed, from Boston to Charles- 
town, walked boldly up to the entrance of the 
State Prison, and rang the dvor-bell. I asked 
for Mr. Haynes, the warden, of whose good offi- 
ces toward the prisoners I shall have more to say 
hereafter. He chanced to be absent, but in his 
stead, Mr. Peirce, for seventeen years the Clerk 
of the Prison, accompanied me on my sorrowful 
sight-seeing. 

We passed out of the guard-room, across a 
narrow bride, and went up slender iron stair- 
ways to the different ranges of cells. 

I looked with sal intcrest at these tiny rooms, 
each one of which would not much more than 
accommodate a good-sized double bed, being 
about eizht feet eight inches long, four fect scv- 
en inches wide, and seven feet high. The prison 
now contains six hundred and fifty-two cells, in- 
dependent of the hospital and the old arch. 

Inspection gallerics surround on the outside 
these tiers of cells, in which guards are constant- 
ly on duty, ready to note the least unauthorized 
demonstration on the part of any prisoncr. 
These little rooms are the only homes the con- 
viets know. For ten hours of every day, on an 
average, they labor silently in the workshops, 
not permitted to exchange even a good morning 
with each other, and the rest of their time is 
passed in these narrow cells. _ 





In each one is a slender iron bedstead which 
turns up azainst the will in the daytime, and is 
supplied with a palm-lcaf mattress, a pillow, 
sheets, blankets and spread. Each ccll is also 
furnished with a small table, a stool, a shelf, a 
Bible, a catalogue of the books in the prison li- 
brary, a bottle of vinegar, pepper, salt, knife, 
and fork, and spoon. 

In these barren little nooks the men pass the 
long, silent hours when they are not in the 
Into them they are locked to eat their 
rations, All are treated alike. College- 
bred men, of whom there are always more or 
less, rich men’s sons, used to purple and fine 
linen—not one of them fares a whit better than 
the lowest outcast from North Street. Prison is 
as levelling as death—and earthly gold can no 
more mitigate the terrors of one than of the 
other. 

It was touching to see the forlorn attempts 
which had been made to coax a little pleasant- 
ness out of this desolation. Some of the shelves 
in the cells were filled with books, with which, 
under certain restrictions, the prisoncrs can be 
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supplied by friends from outside. Against the 
walls would be fastened pictures cut from illus- 
trated papers and the like—bits of sky and wood, 
country paths such as once their own frec feet 
could tread, noted men and women, any thing 
which spoke to them of the outside life from 
which they were shut in. 

The library of the prison contains not far from 
two thousand volumes; and, busily engaged in 
sorting and repairing them, we found the libra- 
rian—one Dea. Andrews, the murderer of a man 
named Holmes. The murder was believed to 
have been the unpremeditated work of a’mo- 
ment of sudden passion, and was therefore 
ranked as manslaughter, and instead of being 
hung, the deacon was sentenced to twenty years 
in State Prison—twenty ycars, at the end of 
which, if he lives to go out, life will have pretty 
well lost its savor. 

He is a slender, inoffensive-looking man, with 
a face neither coarse nor cruel, but with a fatal 
feebleness in the irresolute mouth and unsteady 
eyes. Ho scemed to take a certain pride in his 
office, and I listened to a moment or two of talk 
between him and Mr. Peirce about the frivolous 
tone of certain books which had crept into the 
library, and the expediency of getting Macau- 
lay’s essays in larger and clearer type. 

It was almost dinner time, and leaving the li- 
brary, we started to visit the kitchen. On the 
way we looked at the dungeons, of which there 
are now only four. To reach them you go 
through the store-room, and they are separated 
from the principal apartment by a twelve-inch 
brick wall, in which is a strong iron door that 
must be passed through to reach them. 

To be put into oneof these dungcons is the se- 
verest punishment known here, under the merci- 
ful rule of the present warden. Indced it seemed, 
as we looked into them, that nothing worse 
could be needed. They were black with the very 
gleom of the grave. One could fancy a murder- 
er, locked into one of them, secing through the 
Dlackness the accusing ghost of his victim till he 
went mad with horror. Prisoners thrust into 
these dungeons are deprived of even the board 
and blanket allowed, by way of bed, in the other 
punishment cells—they are utterly comfortless, 
and no sound can-penetrate the thick walls. 

After visiting these, it was a relief to look at 
the ordinary places of punishment, confinement 
in which usually proves a sufficient penalty. 
These cells are on the lower ticr of the north 
wing, and in them they have for sole bed a board 
and a blanket. An officer is constantly in hear- 
ing, night and day, and it is when those con- 
fined here grow noisy and disturb the gencral 
peace by shouting, beating against the door, and 
the like, that they are removed to the doleful 
dungeons whence light and hope secm banished 
forever. 





We went on, next, to the great kitchen, from 
which a not altogether unsavory smell procecd- 


ed. The cooking is all done by criminals. It is 
on a gigantic scale. Fourteen bushels of pota- 
toes are used in the hash which is served out each 
morning for breakfast. Ten bushels of meal are 
used for each day’s baking of the brown bread 
which is dealt out at breakfast and accompa- 
nics their soup or their beans for dinner. Two 
barrels of flour are daily mixed up in the great 
kneading troughs and baked into wheaten Icaves 
for their supper. This bread is eaten without 
butter, and they drink with it coffee, for which 
they are allowed neither milk nor snygar. 

The dinner which I saw served was of soup. 
The cooks brought it from the immense builers, 
in wooden tubs, which looked like small wash- 
tubs, set it on the long tables, and ladled it out 
into deep, oblong tins, very like those used in 
our own kitcheus for baking bread. Maving 
surveyed the appointnents of this gizantic cook- 
roum, we stationed ourselves in the guard-reom, 
and watched the prisoners filing in to get their 
rations. : 

Single file, one after another, in long lines, 








they issue from their various workshops and 
march toward the kitchen, passing which each 
man takes up his meal. They wear clothes of a 
bluish gray material. They used to dress in 
motley—one side red and the other bluc; but in 
1864 Warden Iaynes effected the repeal of this 
regulation, and spared them the additional hu- 
miliation of the disgraceful livery. 
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It was a strange sight to study the men’s faces 
as they came toward us, one by one,—some 
weak, some wicked, some white, some black— 
men with the bearing of gentlemen, men with 
the slouching gait of the outcast—all faring 
alike—each holding in one hand his tin basin of 
soup, in the other a square, solid piece of brown 
bread. They marched in utter silence to their 
eclls—each man set down his rations, pulled to 
his door, and passed his hand through the grat- 
ing for the convenience of the officers whose 
business it is to keep tally, and know that every 
one is in his place. Then, one by one, they are 
locked in, for an hour of dinner and solitude, 

While we stood watching them, Mr. Peirce 
said that with this corner a story was connected. 
—the story of a poor, pretty little Portuguese 
boy in his teens. He came over seas, this little 
fellow, to America as to a golden land, thinking 
vaguely that moncy and success were to be had 
here for the taking, and then, to his surprise, 
finding it hard lines for the penniless stranger. 
Somehow he fell into bad company and grew 
reckless—and then one day he saw and coveted 
the gilded lamps in a Roman Catholic church. 
He thought all that glittered was certainly gold, 
and that these lamps would make his fortune 
swiftly and surely. So he took them, and was 
taken in his turn by lynx-eyed justice, tried, 
and committed to the State Prison. He was an 
obedient, inoffensive, pretty boy, and Mr. Peirce’s 
heart warmed toward him. This gentleman has 
charge of the prisoners’ correspondence, and one 
day the little Portuguese came to him. 

“Any letter for me, Mr. Peirce?” 

“No, Frank, none.” 

“No letter? Mr. Peirce, five months do I write 
letter, and there come no answer. They want to 
hear from me never, no more.” e 

“But your country is faraway,my boy. Your 
letter to them, or theirs to you, might very easi- 
ly get lost on the long journey. You shall write 
another, and I will send it for you with great 
care, and you'll hear from them, all right.’’ 

“No, Mr. Peirce, no—they want no more 
Frank. When I was in my country I good boy 
—good fader—good moder. I come here and 
get to be ticf. They want no more Frank.” 

He turned away and moved off sadly, and in 
less than half an hour came the warden with 
shocked face. 

“Frank is dying,” he said. “He has fallen 
over the railing from the upper tier, and is lying 
on the stone floor, fifty feet below. He can’t live 
more than a few minutes.” 

Mr. Peirce hurried to the spot, and found the 
poor boy on the cruel stone, the very life bruised 
out of him, and the departing soul just looking 
its last through the sad, wistful eycs—looking 
for something which never came. 

“And was it an accident?” J asked. 

“We called it so, but he had no business in 
that place at that hour, and it wouid have been 
pretty hard work for him to get over the railing 
unless he threw himself over on purpose. J 
knew the truth, wellenough. Hewas homesick 
and tired of waiting.” 

The Jast man had been locked in as he finished 
speaking, and I was to go away then and return 
at another time to sce the men at their work, 
and to visit the hospital; but on the way out, I 
lingered a2 moment in the wardcn’s office. A 
cabinet is there with glass doors through which 
you can sce various relics of prison history and 
prison discipline—knives with which ghastly 
murders had been committed, ropes which had 
served at hangings, slung-shots and the like, as 
well as the scarcely less murderous instruments 
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of torture with which prisoners had been pun- 
ished before the time of Warden Haynes. There 
were the iron collars which refractory culprits 
used to wear, iron rings to which they were 
chained when whipped, and the horrible cat-o- 
nine-tails with which the lashes used to be laid 
on, 
Under Mr. Haynes’: management all theso 
things have been found unnecessary. He has 
gone upon the humane principle of “fanning to 
a blaze the smallest spark of manhood the con- 
victs may bring with them into the prison,” and 
his success has been wonderful. And yet, and 
yet—think what it is to pass long years speak- 
ing so seldom that one almost forgets how to 
speak at all; eating savorless meals in the soli- 
tary cells, shut out from home, and friends, and 
the life-breath of freedom. This is what the vio- 
lation of the law legitimately brings, atid is con- 
sidered so mild a form of punishment that even 
so much softening of the old asperities has been 
regarded by many with doubt and fear. 

The prison register, describing the prisoners, 
giving the name and business of each one, is a 
book of singular interest. Those who can write 
have sizned their own names, and they ate as 
many as one in three. I noticed one bold, clerk- 
ly signature to which was appended the word 
“lawyer,” showing that not even the fullest 
knowledge of the exactions and penalties of the 
Jaw could keep the errant feet from wandering. 
From this scene one goes forth sorrowful under 
the blue sky, into the free world. On my next 
visit I shall see the men at work, and be able to 
describe more fully their daily life. 


——__—_ 


ALICE CARY’S DYING HYMN. 


Earth, with ite dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away ; 

Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills; 
Ye gates of death, give way! 


My sou! is full of whispered song ; 
'y blindness is my sight; 
‘The shadows that I feared so long 
‘Are all alive with light, 


The while my pulses faintly beat, 

My faith doth so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
‘The green, immortal ground. 


That faith to me a courage gives, 

Low as the grave to go; i 
I know that my Redeemer lives— 

That I shall five 1 know. 


‘Tho palaoo walls I almost aco 
Where dwells my Lord and King, 
O grave! where fy thy victory? 

* Odeath! where is thy sting? 





CARPET-BAGGEBRS. 


A very amusing volume might be written on 
the “slang’’ terms of politics,—and it would be 
& very instructive volume, too, for it could not 
be made intelligible without going deeply and 
accurately into the history of parties. 

Almost all these “‘slang”’ terms have had ugly 
origins, that is, they were invented and applied 
in areproachful sense; but some of them have 
lived down their origin, and become great his- 
torical names. » 

The words Whig and Tory belong to this class 
of terms. They are now at and honorable 
designations, and have been so for a good deal 
more than a century and a half, yet they came 
into use almost two hundred years ago, in the 
reign of Charles II., in very offensive senses. 

Whig means a Scotch rustic, and Tory an 
Irish outlaw, or thicf. The English Cavaliers 
called their political opponents, the old Round- 
heads, Whigs, because they sympathized with 
the Scotch Cameronians, who were persecuted 
by the government, and the Roundheads retort- 
ed by calling the Cavaliers Tories, because they 
were supposed to sympathize with the Catho- 
lics,—and the Irish outlaws were of the Catholic 
faith. Both parties accepted the names thus 
given, and made them, not only respectable, but 
great. 

American political history is full of “slang” 
Names, many of which scem now to be utterly 
meaningless. Ilow many persons born within 
the last thirty years could explain the meaning 
of “Bucktails,” ‘‘Locofocos,”’ “Know Nothings,”’ 
etc. 

One of the terms that came into use just after 
our civil war was over, and is daily to be seen in 
the newspapers, and to be heard in conversation, 
is that of “Carpet-Baggers.” It is almost al- 
ways used ina bitterly reproachful sense, par- 
ticularly at the South, where it is much more 
common than itis here. It has not yet conquered 
a respectable place for itself, and probably never 
will do so, as those to whem it is applicd do not 
take it to themselves. It is, besides, an incon- 
venient term, and the state of things out of which 
it has grown cannot last long. 

“Carpet-Bagger” is another name for political 
adventurer, and some of tlie greatest men that 
ever lived have been called political adventurers. 











Edmund Burke was socalled, because, as 8 poor 
young man, he went to England in search of 
fortune, leaving his native country, Ireland, He 
came to great distinction, and is universally re, 
garded as one of the greatest men that ever fig. 
ured in the politics and literature of England. 

An American “Carpet-Bagger” is a Northen 
man who went to the South, and went there 
hoping to gain personal benefit of some sort ak 
ter the close of the war. The name given hin 
indicates that he had no more Property than the 
clothes on his back, and cnough to fill & carpe, 
bag, that he could carry in his hand. 

But the term is indiscriminately applied, being 
given to men of means as well as to men whose 
means lic in their wits, and their power to ne 
them. Thus Gen. Ames, who is one of the sen. 
ators from Mississippi, has been called a“ Car. 
pet-Bagger of the first water.” Now, Gen. Ams 
is not only a man of means, but he is a gentle. 
man by position, and by profession, and dy his 
modes of life. 

According to this view, all men who go South 
and remain there, are “Carpet-Baggers,” and all 
men who leave their homes and go elsewhere and 
settle, are also “Carpet-Baggers.” The Pilgrims 
who settled at Plymouth, were “Carpet-Bag. 
gers;” and go were the Puritans, who founded 
Boston, and so were the Englishmen who found- 


ed the States of Virginia, and the Carolinas, and 


Georgia. So were the men who went to Cal- 
fornia, and made that State. 

The brotherhood is very large, and may be 
said to embrace almost half tho active part of 
the human family. Numbers ought to make the 
word respectable. 

ress ee 
THE NEW LOANS. 


The government of the United States is “in 
the market,” secking to borrow money to the 
amount of fifteen hundred millions of dollars. 
Its purpose is not to create a new debt, but to 
pay the old one, and to refund the latter at low- 
er rates of interest. 

The rate of interest now paid on most of our 
national debt is six per cent., and the stock is 
not taxed like other property. For this reason 
ithas been sought by those who had money w 
invest. 2 * 

Believing that the money owed by the nation 
can be more economically obtained, government 
purposes to~pay off the larger part of the ad 
bonds or debt, by borrowing the amount ma- 
tioned. 

Of this amount, ono-third it is proposed 
borrow for thirty years, for which four per cent 
interest is offered. Another third the govert 
ment wish to borrow for twenty years, at four 
and a half per cent. interest. The other third 
will be payable at the end of ten ycars, and wil 
Dear interest at the rate of five per cent. 

Should these loans all be taken, governmet 
would effect a greag saving in the interest pail 
on the national debt. 

The annual interest on $1,500,000,000, as nov 
paid, is $90,000,000. The intercst would be one 
quarter less, should the loans be taken according 
to government’s proposition; for the aversgt 
rate of interest then would be four and a half 
per cent., or $67,500,000,—an amount well worth 
saving. 

ADDERS. 


It has sometimes been questioned whether s+ 
ders have stings in their tails, or venom in their 
mouths, but well authenticated facts, like the 
following, prove that at least, some kinds of at- 
ders sting, and that their sting is poisonous, aud 
in some cases, fatal. 

Mr. Brown, having broken an sdder’s back 
with a blow of his cane, and wishing to prescrre 
the skin, as it was a remarkably large reptile, 
placed the point of the cane upon tho snake's 
neck, to ascertain if it was dead. At once the 
adder commenced beating the cane with the tip 
of its tail, making a wound in the wood with 
every thrust. 

Upon examination, the tail of the adder ws 
found to be covered with a scaly terminate 
quite unlike any thing Mr. Brown bad obsrvl 
in any adder before, or has since seen. 

A lad of seventeen, in New Hampshire, wa! 
walking barefoot through a ficld, and was stunt 
by an adder’s tail. The boy died in less dun 
twenty-four hours, with every appearance of 
having been poisoned. ‘The wound was unlike 
that produced by fangs. 

A man, having, as he supposed, killed an ale 
der, was taking it home, holding it tightly be 
hind the head, as is usual with naturalist’, 
when, to his surprise, the reptile threw mp !* 
tail and wounded him in the arm. Heat oo 
threw down the snake, crying out that he 
stany, which proved to be the case. He Lear 
fested every symptom of snake poison. His it 
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was saved after three weeks of intense suffering 
during which period his body was swollen to al- 
most incredible preportions, 
——+e+—_—__ 
WHEN YOU SENT YOUR MONEY 


To pay for your Companion, did you sign 
your name to the letter, and send your 
Post-office address ? 


Within the past four weeks quite a number of 
our subscribers have sent the payments of thcir 
subscriptions to the Companion, but have nce- 
glected to sign their names to the letters that cn- 
closed the money. Some of them have sent 
the money in an envelope, without a word by 
which we could know from whom it came. 

Now, out of seventy thousand subscribers, it 
can hardly be expected that we can tell who our 
friends are who kindly send money to the Com- 
panion, unless they themselves tell us. For this 
reason those who have recently forwarded the 
payments of their subscriptions, and have sent 
no name, or post-office address with the moncy, 
must not be surprised if the dates against their 
names have not been changed, to show that it 
has reached us. 

Such persons should notify us at once of the 
omissien, and at the same time be sure and give 
the date on which your money was sent, and also 
the name of the post-office to which your paper is 
addressed. 

Whenever moncy is forwarded to pay a sub- 
scription to the paper, if it is received at this of- 
fice, the date against the subscriber’s name will 
be changed within two weeks. If. the subscriber 
finds it is not changed by that time, he should 
notify us by letter, always giving the date on 
which the money was sent. 

Letters are frequently lost in the mails—stolen 
by dishonest post-office clerks, or misdirected by 
subscribers—and therefore never reach us. We 
should always be notified, without unnecssary 
delay, if the date against the name is not 
changed, so that search may be made in the post- 
office department for the missing lettcr. 

A Post-OFFIcE ORDER, or a Registered Let- 
ter, are the safest modes of sending money by 
mail. 

In order, then, that our young friends may be 
sure to understand this important matter, we re- 
peat the substance of the above, in the following 
questions: 


Have you recently sent us money by mail? 


If so, is the date against your name on the 
paper changed to show that it reached 
us? 


Did you sign your name to the letter? 
If not, notify us at once. 
Did you give the name of your Post-office? 
If not, notify us at once. 
Be sure and send the date on which the 
money was mailed. 
gen 
SHRUBS. 

Of all the pretty things that grow about the 
farm-house, none are more common or more 
pleasing to the eye than the shrubs. In front 
door-yards and along the roadsides we see the 
purple lilac and the white snowball. The wild 
azalea spreads its perfume through the shady 
woods, and the sweet syringa grows frecly beside 
every barn or farm-house. Long after the peo- 
ple move away,and the old house tumbles down, 
some of these shrubs still linger round the half- 
hidden cellar, as if they loved the old spot and 
could not leave it. ¢ 

It is very pleasant to think of planting a tree 
and then living to see it grow up; but you may 
uot be able to do this. The tree is too large, or 
it costs too much. Take ashrifb. It is quite 
small when young, and very cheap. Select a 
nice sheltered spot for it, and set it out by your 
own home. 

It is not a difficult thing to do. If the soil is 
gool—and any soil is good that will produce 
potatoes—<lig a round hole large enough to hold 
all the roots of your young plant. Make it 
about a fyot deep, and raise a little mound of 
soil in the centre. Set the plant upright on this 
mound, and then fill in the soil about the roots. 
Sift it,in slowly and carefully, and spread it 
among the roots evenly and make it free from 
lumps of stones. 

Having filled the hole, press the soil down 
finnly about the plant, and the work is done. 

oo 
A MAMMOTH SPIDER. 

A recent number of the Kern (Cal.) Courier 

says: 
.,We were shown, a few days since, by Mr. 
Thomas, a tarantula’s nest of extraordinary di- 
mensions, containing an occupunt of correspond- 
ing size, It was about eleven inches in length, 
and perhaps of nearly equal circumference. It 
was dug up near Posey Creck, and he was about 
eae it to Mr. Blake, an entomologist of Vi- 
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The tarantula is a species of spider, very ven- 
omous, but, fortunately, not of an aggressive 
nature. The nest of the inscct is a curiosity in 
mechanical construction. They are gencrally 
not more than one-fourth the size of the one al- 
luded to, of an oval shape, put together with 
great compactness and strength, and having a 
door, or lid, which shuts apparently with a 
spring, closcly fitting, and as accurately .as the 
most nicely constructed watch case. 

This strong and defensive mansion seems to 
be very necessary to the safety of the tarantula; 
for, in spite of his hidcous appearance and feur- 
ful fangs, he has many enemics among other in- 
sects and reptiles that are prompt to attack him, 
and generally with success, whenever they find 
him at a disadvantage. 


It is said that certain speculators in California 
have taken to raising tarantulas, for the sake of 
selling them and their nests tocuriosity-fancicrs, 


at great prices. 
——+o+—___- 


HOW LONG? 

English is a tough language for a foreigner to 
learn, and slow heads get sadly confused some- 
times, over the different meanings of the same 
word. A newcomer who both can’t and won’t 
understand is likely to make some indignation 
and considerable fun. A Chicago paper says: 


During a recent trial before Justice Dougher- 
ty, it was thought important by counsel to de 
termine the length of time that certain “two 
quarters of beef, two hogs and sheep” remained 
in an express wagon in front of plaintiff's store 
before they were tuken away by the defendant. 

The witness under examination was a Ger- 
man, whose knowledge of the English language 
was very limited; but he testified in avery plain, 
straightforward way to having weighed the meat, 
and to having afterward carried it out and putit 
into the aforesaid wagon. 

Then the following ensued: 

Counsellor Enos—State to the jury how long 
it was after you took the meat from the store 
and put it into the wagon before it was taken 
away. 

Witness—Now I shoost cand dell dat. I dinks 
*bout dwelve fect. I not say nearer as dat. 

Counsel—You don’4 understand me. How 
Jong was it from the time the meat left the store 
and was put in the wagon, before it was taken 
away by defendant? 

‘itness—Now I know not what you ax dat 
for. Der vagon he vas up mit der sidewalk, and 
dat’s shoost so long as it vas. You tell me how 
long der sidewalk vas. Den fecy? Dwelve feet? 
Den I tells you how long it vas, 

Counsel—I don’t want to find out how wide the 
sidewalk was, but I want to know (speaking 
very slowly ) how—long—this—meat—was—in— 
the—wagon—before—it—was—taken—away. 

Witness—O! dat! Vell, now, I not sold any 
meat so. I all time weigh him, never measured 
meat, not yet. But I dinks about dree fect. 
Here the spectators, and his honor, and the jury 
smiled audibly.) I know not, shentlemens, how 
is dis I dell you all I can, so goot as I know. 

Counsel—Look here, I want to know how long 
it was before the meat was taken away after it 
was put into the wagon. 

Witness (looking very knowingly at counsel) 
—Now you try and get me into a scrape. Dat 
meat vas shoost so Jong in der vagon as he vas 
in der shop. Dat’sall I told you. Dat meat vas 
dead meat. He don’t got no longer in den t’ou- 
san’ ycar, not mooch. 

Counsel—That will do. 


——+or- 
JAPANESE HOUSE. 

The Japanese have habits of living about as 
unlike ours as the inhabitants of the moon, if 
that satellite has any living beings. Here is a 
sketch of a Japanese house: 


When the walls of the house are up it consists 
of but one large room, which is then cut up by 
partitions, which are nothing more than sliding 
screens that close up into each other in a fashion 
that admits of one apartment being divided into 
a dozen distinct ones instantly. There are no 
chimneys attached to the houses, and they con- 
tain no beds, chairs or tables. 

The floors are covered with a scries of clean 
bamboo mats or cushions, cach six feet by three, 
and nicely bound with red or blue tape. They 
are stuffed with light wool or moss, and are as 
soft and yielding to pressure as the heaviest 
Brussel velvet. 

These mats fit in with cach other as regularly 
as the squares on a chess-board, and the whole 
floor is kept as clean and is dusted as often as 





the mahogany sideboard in the house of a Dutch 
burgher. No fleck of dirt is ever allowed to rest 
upon the polished surface of the matting, and to 
step upon it with a pair of boots wonld bea 
greater insult than to make a footstool of a seven 
hundred doar piano. 

The family sit upon the matting all day, with 
their legs bent under them, in a shape that 
would give any foreigner incurable paralysis in 
fifteen minutes, and they slecp upon it at night. 

———_+or—__—_. 
POOR BUT N@BLE, 

The Gospel Banner sets down some good 
things that a boy said whom his thoughtless 
schoolmates laughed at for being poor. It would 
be hard to find a more beautiful piece of philos- 
ophy than the following cluster of contented 
thoughts: 

I know [ am poor, but] am not mgged, and 1 
will try to be honest. I can go to school. Yes, 
Iam peor! but I am not poor enough to steal, 
or to beg, or to lie. 

Tdon’t see, after ail, but that I can sing as gayly 
as if I had a thousand dollars. Money docs not 





lighten people’s hearts. There is Mr. Jones; he 
is rich, but I never heard him sing a hymn in my 
life. His cheek is paler than mine, and his arm 
is thinner; and I am sure hecannot sleep sound- 
er than I do. 

No, Iam not so poor, either. This fine spring 
morning I feel quite rich. The ficlds and flowers 
are mine. The red clouds yondcr, where the sun. 
is going to rise, are mine. I never was sick in 
my life. I have bread and water. What more 
could money buy for me than this? 

I thought I was poor, but I am rich. 

The birds have no purse or pockct-book; nei- 
ther have I. They have food and drink, so have 
I. They are cheerful, soamI. They are taken 
care of by their Creator, so am I. 


—_+e____ 
PAPER MONEY. 

Paper money is worth but very little where the 
government is so weak and uncertain that no- 
body can be sure the notes will ever be redeemed 
in gold and silver. The paper currency of Hay- 
ti, as itis now, is an amusing instance of such 
worthless government notes, and reminds us of 
the bushels of late “Confederate scrip” that went 
to the paper-mills. A correspondent of a New 
York paper, who has recently visited Hayti, 
writes as follows: 


As I stepped ashore at Port-au-Prince, I met 
an orange girl, and asked her the price of her 
fruit per dozen. 

She replied ‘Forty dollars.” 

Imade up my mind that that unfortunate 
young woman had escaped from a lunatic asy- 
lum, and [ noticed a wild look about her eyes, as 
I passed on without saying any thing. 

But when a miscrable, beggarly native took a 
message across the strect for me, and demanded 
only $400, I thought it time to remonstrate, and 
I refused to give the audacious swindler an 
thing, expressing my opinion of him in English 
which he didn’t understand. 

But when I saw a straw hat marked $2000, a 
light began to dawn upon me. I held up a five 
dollar gold picce, and the shopkeeper took it, 
gave me the hat, and then shovelled out about a 
bushel of dirty little bits of paper, which he said 
was my “change.” 

Then it was explained to me that the curren- 
cy of the country is 2 papcr money so depreciat- 
ed that 500 or 600 gourdes, or dollars, of it are 
equal only to one dollarin hard money. The 
island was flooded with it, and it was so nearly 
worthless at one time, that $10,000 in paper was 
equivalent to one dollar in gold. 

After I had stuffed all my pockets and my hat 
with the change, I immediately went back and 
paid the ill-used messenger his $400, with a few 
hundred thrown in for having called him names 
in a language which he didn’t understand. 








te 
THE SUICIDE SAVED, 


A writer in the Sunday School Workman, re- 
lates an incident occurring in her immediate 
neighborhood, which illustrates the wonderful 
Providence of God in the preservation of human 
life. 

“Our maid,” she says, “was busy hanging 
clothes on the line, when, chancing to raise her 
eyes, she saw a female form suspended from onc 
of the windows of a house, so situated that it 
could not easily be seen from any of the adjoin- 
ing houses, 

“In an instant the alarm was given, and the 
poor woman, who, in a moment of delirium, 
sought to destroy her life, was released from her 
perilous position. Only a little hook had held 
her clothes, and prevented her death.” 

The man who forged that hook, and he who 
set it in its place, little thought of the impor- 
tance of their work; but God suw it all the time. 
Had the hook been ted in the making, or 
had it been fastened carelessly and insecurely, it 
might have cost a life. But the hook was strong 
and firm, and right side up, and saved a soul 
from death. 

——_+or___ 
AN INFANT LOGICIAN. 


A grandchild of Dr. Emmons, when not more 
than six years old, came to him with a trouble 
weighing on her mind. 

“A. B. says the moon is made of green cheese, 
and I don’t believe it.”” 

“Don’t you believe it? Why not?” 

“I know it isn’t.” 

“But how do you know?” 

“Is it, grandpa?” 

“Don’t ask me the question; you must find it 
out yourself.” 

“How can I find it out?” 

“You must study into it.” 

She knew enough to resort to the first of Gen- 
nformation, and, after a truly Emmons- 
like search, she ran into the study. 

“V’ve found it! ‘fhe moon is not made of 
green cheese, for the moon was made before the 
cows were,” 


















Pte os ag 
A COMPLIMENT TO GREATNESS, 

When Tom Moore was in Paris, at the height 
of his fame, he was approached in the street, 
one day, by two gentlemen in great haste, one 
of whom eagerly asked,— 

“Are you Tom Moore?” 

“Tam,” was the answer. 

“There, now!” said his interrogator to the 
other, and the two turned upon their heels short- 
ly, and walked away. 





~ to 


A Drawnacx.—An ofd man, while readin; 
the lives of the antediluvian patriarchs, declared 
“he wouldn’t have lived in those days for ali the 
world, as a man stood the chance of having the 
toothache for more than five hundred years,”” 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an Interest therein, None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

Wealm to give a variety cach week. In order to do 0, 
we can use only bricf communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aalde, 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA, 
+ Tamcom of twenty-one letters. 
My 17, 7, 21, 141s a vegetable. 
My 13, 2, 8, 19 is an article of furniture. 
My 12. 5, 4. 15 is a girl’s name. 
My 1. 11, 18, 14 is useful in time of war. 
My 10, 21, 8, 17 is a part of speech. 
My 12, 9, 20, 16, 6 is a bird. 
My whole is an old proverb. 


WORD SQUARE. 
1. A man’s name. 
2. Enthusiasm. 
8. To jeer. 
4. A helper. 





Amn. 


W. 5.0. 
3. 
ENIGMA. ‘ 
Tam composed of 20 letters. 
My 3. 8, 1 is what we all do. 
My 2, 13, 16, 4 is a 
My 5.9. 8, 19, 17, 
My 14, 18, 18. 16, 16 fa a state. 
My 11, 8, 6, 7 1s an adjective. 
My 10, 12, 8 1s a body of water. 
My whole is what every boy would like to have. 
W. A.D. 








OTHER THEM 
OTHER THE 
OTHER THEM 
OTHER THEN 
5. 
RIDDLE. 


I have no hands, 
T have no feet, 

Yet I often travel 
Through the street. 


6. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My Jirst is in butter but not in milk, 
My second 13 in cotton but not in silk; 
My third 1s in sugar but not in cake, 
My fourth is in water but not in lake; 
My A/th is in woman but not in girl, 
My sizth 1s in diamond but not In pearl. 
My whole is a very plowant city, 
‘The home of scores, both wise aed witty. 

. NxLLIE. 


@. BM. 


7 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGONAL. 
The diagonals of the square are two cities of Eu- 


rope. 
T's city of Holland. 
2) A city of Europe. 
3. A city of England. 
4. A city of Africa. 


6. An island of Europe. Apam Ant. 








Conundrums. 
Why must a line drawn by a pen always be ona 
slope? Because it's always an ink-line (inline). 


y hy is the sun like a good loaf? Because it’s light 
when it rises. 
Of what feminine creature are you reminded, in the 
completion of a building? A house-maid. 
hat is that which we often return yet never bor- 
row? Thauks. 
Why is an elephant the most miserable of animals? 
Because of the greatness of its size (sighs), 
‘Why is a philanthropic effort like a blow aimed at 
man’s face? Because it tends to human-ize (cyes). 


eae, . 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Bear, Ella, Alps, Rash. 

2. Talk, Asia, List, Kate. 

3. Springticld, the capitol of Mlinois. 

4. Not-ice. 

6. “A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
6. Fish, Qre, Xenophon—Fox, Hen. 

7. James, Nile, Potomac, Raisin, Salmon. 

8, Brown, Crown, Drown, Frown, Grown. 
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DEBBY WARE. 


Debby was such a queer old thing 
Tacarce can tell you what she was; 
She sauinted her eyes, ane mumbled her lips 
And twjsted her thumb from knuckles to tips, 
‘And Ner voioe was shrill and cross. 


Debby lived in a queer old house 

As gloomy and rough as she; 

Weeds and briare rat wild in the yard, 

And the garden soil was barren and hard— 
With its one half-leafless tree, 


‘obody cared for Debby, much, 
Nobody tried to care, 
Till one sweet maiden, whose heart bestowed 
Such riches of love they overflowed, 
Had found poor Debby Ware. 


Debby at first was shy and cold, 
For love was xo strange to her; 

But never a heart is wholly bad, 

And never a life but may be glad 
If its waves an angel stir. 


And Debby learned for a coming friend 
With a joyful watch to gaze; 
She trimined the thistles from gate to door, 
She brushed her garments and sanded the floor, 
With thrifty, womanly ways. 


Debby was such a queer old thing, 

But when the sweet maiden spoke, 
The mumbling mouth and the squinting eyes 
Anawered with gentle and wise replies, 

‘As her heart's long sileuce Lroke. 


The maiden with Christly love had brought 
The pitying Christ to her, 
And peace unwonted illumined her mien, 
Like one whose dwelling of old has been 
But a vacant sepulchre. = 


Life’s highways have many a tomb, 
With tenants of grief and sin; 
Where are the angels through briars and weeds 
To find the door of their glooms und needs 
And wait upon Jesus in? 
A little love for the Master’s sake 
Is a trifling thing to spare, 
But if poor Debby should stand at last 


With the white robe over her qucerness cast, 
Would it be a trifle there? 


o+-—__—_— 

















For the Companion. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
YOUTH. 

The pious insgructions of a father or mother 
return to the memory of the most wayward child 
—in solitude—in sickness—in trouble—in the 
wakcful hours of the night—after a sad experi- 
ence—at the prospect of death. 

You may have read of Rev. Wm. Grimshaw, 
an eccentric preacher, who did great good in the 
wild parish of Haworth, England. He had a 
son, who became dissipated, and caused him 
many anxious hours. The good people of Ha- 
worth wondered at. this, for “the boy had been 
prayed for by some of the holiest men of the 
land.” 

The poor fellow survived his father, but he 
still carried with him the memory of parental 
example, and a sense of his own degeneracy. 

On returning from the ale-house, intoxicated, 
he used to say to his horse, the one which his fa- 
ther had ridden upon his circuits, “Once thou 
carried a saint, but now thou carriest a devil.” 

The memory of his father’s example and pre- 
cepts saved him at the very’brink of rnin. He 
said, with a look of surprise, when dying,— 

“What will my father say when he secs I have 
got to heaven!” 

Richard Cecil gives the following affecting pic- 
ture of his carly life: 

“Where parental influence does not convert, it 
hampers. It hangs on the wheels of evil. Thad 
a pious mother who dropped things in my way. 
I could never rid myself of them. I was'a pro- 
fessed intidel, but then I liked to be an infidel in 
company rather than alone, T was wretched 
when by mvself. 7 principles, maxims and 
data spoiled my j y 

. _.“L went with one of my companions to see ‘The 

Minor,’ (a profane play). He could laugh heurt- 

ily at Mother Cole—I could not. He saw in her 

the picture of all who talked about relizion—1 

knew better. The ridicule on regeneration was 

high sport to him—to me it was none; it cowd 

not move my featnres. He knew no difference 

between rexencration and transubstantiation—I 
id. I knew there was such a thing. I wa 
id andgishamed to laugh at it. Parental 
fluence thus cleaves to 8 man—it harasses him 
—it throws itself continually in his way. 

“My mother would talk to me, and weep as she 
talked. I flung ont of the house with an oath, 
but I wept when I got into the street.”” 

That mother lived to see him an altered man. 
Me became one of England’s choicest ministers. 





















——+0+ 
A WILD UNDER-GROUND JOURNEY. 

In the neighborhood of the beautiful city of 
Munich, Bavaria, is a mountain of salt, which 
yields a great revenue, and which tourists Jove 
to visit for its romantic interest. A description 
of atrip throuzh the inside of this mountain, 
lately written, sounds almost like the old orien- 
tal stori It is funny, too, in parts. Here is 
an extract from it: 








At length we caine to a gate, on opening 
which, we ascended some four hundred steps. 
then on and on through the dark, narrow pas- 
sage, then down a long series of steps. Reach- 
ing a wide excavation, we saw along, steep in- 
clined plane, steeper than the roof of a house, 
down which we were tolkl we must slide. 

There was a lighted lantern at the bottom, so 
we could see our destination. Here we learned 











the object of our back sheep-skins. Two smooth 
poles were placed within a foot of each other, 
and reaching from the top to the hortom of the 
descent. Each of us was furnished with a thick 
leather glove, with which to grasp the rope on 
the side of these pole 

The distance down was about three hundred 
fect—and suppose the rope should break?) It 
looked strong, however, and the guides assured 
us there was no dan 

A guide first took his seat on the poles, placing 
the fect outside, then three of us astride of him 
and of each other, just as three boys wonld ride 
a barebacked horse, only we were almost top of 
each other, 

All being ready, we were directed to loosen our 
grasp on the rope, with which we complied with 
“fear and trembling.” Down we went with lizht- 
ning speed, and in a few seconds were landed 
safely at the bottom; the pole railway turning 
into a Jevel position at the bottom, which soon 
arrested our progress, 

We had a little scare, all for nothing. Then 
came down the next party, poose-back, and we 
ed them with shouts of Janeiter! It was 
a railroad ride on sheep-skins and wooden poles, 
which we had never before experienced, and we 
found it quite as exhilarating as desirable, 

Then following our guide, we entered another 
Jonz, narrow passage, till we came to a little 
lake of salt water. 

This appeared about half a mile long, and in 
places half as wide. All ronnd the margin were 
placed lighted oil lamps, three feet apart, the re- 
flection in the water producing a very beautiful 
effect. Here we all entered a boat aud were 
rowed across, 

The upper floor, or ceiling of rock overhead, 
was apparently as level and smooth as the ecil- 
ing of our room. Here we were a mile from 
where we entered the mountain, with more than 
a mile of rock above us. 
not ended, 
and walked on, till we came to what had been 
another deep luke, but from which the water 
had all passed out. 

We descended to the bottom of this lake by 
another poos ck and pole-railroad ride. Here 
the guide took us to a place where workmen 
were engaged in excavating the solid rock salr, 
and gave us some fine specimens. At the bot- 
tom of this lake he showed us a shaft which had 
been sunk five hundred feet deeper, with the 
machinery for forcing down air for the workmen, 


At this point it begins to look as if the tray- 
ellers never would get out again, but the inform- 
ant says the way through to the other side of 
the mountain was not so difficult, and that they 
accomplished it partly over sharp inclines and 
climbing paths, and partly in a little rail car. 







































































——-+o+—____ 
OLD ROBERT SCOTT, 


Prof. Gould writes to the Cornell Era, from the 
Adirondacks, some interesting particulars about 
ahardy old farmer and woodsman of that re- 
gion, who nppears to be qnite of the stamp of 
John Brown, “whose soul is marching en.” The 
home of Scott is at North Elba, very near the 
farm of the old martyr (recently made the prop- 
erty of the American people through the exer- 
tions of Miss Kate Field): 


We alight at the clearing of Robert Scott. In 
voice, and manner, avd aspect he is shagey 
and surly as a wild bear, but he has the kindest 
of hearts under that rough exteridr, and those 
who know him best sure to Jove him most. 
We of course knew nothing of him then, and 
asked him if he would take us in, with some mis- 
givings us to the result of the application. 

“To be sure I will,” he growled out, in the 
roughest kind of tone. 

“Can we stay here for a few weeks?” 

“Jest as long as you’re a mind to,” was the 
reply, jerked out in a curious staceato style. 

“Well, what are your terms?” w ked. 
“Lerms?) What terms?” he inquired, with a 
puzzled expression of face. 

“Why,” we said, “we want to know what you 
will charge us a week for our board.” 

“Twon’tcharge you nothing,” was his prompt 



























































nonse, 

We did not feel willing to accept these terms, 
so, after much hisgling, the price was fixed at 
eighteen pence a meal. 

We wanted to give him ci 
lodging, also, but the propos 
likean insult, “It’s wor 
eighteen pence from a 1 
bed; he don’t hurt it a bi 
lay in it 8 for it to stand empty. 

So it was finally settled t! cighteen pence a 
meal was to cover washing, and lodging, and 
the use of horses and hounds when we wanted 
them, nce ladies with Saratuga trunks have 
found their way there, you have to pay ten.times 
as much for poorer accommodations 

There never was a more perfect woodsinan than 
Scott. He seemed utterly unconscio! f cold, 
hunger or fatigue. If night overtook him while 
hunting in the woods, he would scoop out a 
hole in the snow-bank and sleep init about as 
comfortably as he could in his own bed at home. 

One day he was raking hay in the meadow, 
when he espied one of his young heifers making 
for the woods, He knew that if she once got in- 
to them it wonld take a hunt of several days to 
find her, so he ran with his utmost speed to 
catch her, but his foot canght in a “witch hop- 
ple,” and he was thrown violently azainst a rock, 
and his shoulder blade and arm bones were bad- 
ly broken, 

He did not utter a groan, but coolly told his 
men that he guessed he yould go to Au Sable 
forks and have his bones s Without going to 
his house he started off through the forest and 
walked cizhteen miles to the forks, where he had 
the bones set, and then walked back. 





ghteen pence for 
1 seemed to him 
n stealin’, to take 
jist for layin’ ina 
and he may as well 
















































In the afternoon of the same day the haymak- 
ers saw him come out of the woods at the same 
point that he entered them the day before, and 
began to rake coolly with one hand, as though 
nothing had happence 


+49 - 
GIRLS’ BOOTS AND SHOES. 


The pride that pinches the feet is certainly the 
kind that gocs before miscry, How deceived 
fashionable girls allow themselves to become in 
the notion that their fect are small, appears in 
the instance quoted below from Dr. Dio Lewis’ 
book, “Our Girls,” published by the Harpers: 


One evening, in Lexington, I was disenssing 
before the assembled school the subject of shoes 
for women, avd had been remarking that the 
soles were uniformly too narrow, when Miss B. 
spoke up 

“Why, doctor, my soles are perfectly immense. 

Why, they are twice as broad as my foot.” 

B., will you be kind enough to take off 
one of your shoes, and send it for we 
rfully and quickly done. 
xe bring the rule. Now we will 
$ Ss sole,” 

“Miss B., I find that this sole is two and one- 
half inches wide; do you think your foot is nar- 
rower than that?” 

©O! a great deal. 
as my fuot!”?” 

“Miss L., will you please come to the platform, 
a moment?” 

So, limping along, one shoe off and one shoe 
on, she presented herself. 

“Miss B., will you be kind enough to put your 
foot upon that sheet of white paper? Now hold. 
up the other foot, and let vour full weight pr 
upon this one, ‘There, now, hold still a minute, 
and Jet me draw the pencil around your foot. 
There, that will do. Now we will measure thi: 
mark, and see just huw broad your foot i 
Why, Miss B., 1 find that your foot is three 
inches aud three-quarters broad—no, stop, it is 
three inches and seven-cizhths; 10, stop again, it 
really is four inches broad. Now what do you 
think You may take the rule and measure 
yourself, if you doubt it. The sole is two inches 
and a half and your foot is four inches broad.” 

“But, doctor, it is four inches broad only when 
it is spread out by standing my whole weight on 
this one foot.” 

“Yes, M B., but that is exactly what takes 
plaice every time you step. For example, when 
in walking, you lift the right foot and push it 
Plorward, your whole weight is not only on the 
left foot, but, pushing with the left foot in pro- 
pelling the body forward, you have, in addition 
to your weight npon that foot, the effortor push- 
ing forward with it, which makes the toes still 
broader, and that takes place every time 
step. So 1 presume when you are walking b 
ly, thatif your foot were at libe 
would reach four inche is 
shoe sole, which you think is immense, is two 
inches and a half wide. Now what do you sup- 
pose becomes of the inch and a half of foot 
which has no sole to rest upon? Either the up- 
per hokla the foot and prevents its spreading, or 
the foot spreads on ether side beyond the sole, 
and presses down upon the cdge of the sole.” 


———_+9+—___— 


HOW TOBACCO BETRAYED A 
CRIME, 7 


The revelations of the microscope are marvel- 
lous in their accuracy, so much so as to give us 
at times a possible hint of what omniscience 
must be. This power of the microscope in ex- 
posing and detecting facts concealed from the 
aked eye has made it a valuable help in discov- 
cring evidences of secret guilt. The Norwich 
Bulletin prints one of the remarkable stories of 
certain proof of crime so found, in the mucilaze 
of aletter which had been licked by a tobacco 
chewer. 


Some time azo a registered letter arrived at 
the Chicago pest-oftice that should have con- 
tained five one hundred dollar bills; but when 
the envelope was opened the money was missing. 

After a superticial inquiry, which had no valu- 
able results, an experienced detective was called 
in and dirceted to find the thicf and the money, 
if possible, Ss gentleman seems not to have 
belonged to the modern school gf police detvet- 
ives, whose services derive whatever value they 
have from the pleasant social relations naain- 
tained with thieves and outhuys, 

He went to work in earnest to solve his prob- 
lem, and showed considerable sagacity in his 
methods. He had no clue to guide him except 
a knowledge of the offices through which the let- 
ter had passed, and whatever facts an examina- 
tion of the cnyclope might reveal. 

‘The envelope showed no signs of having been 
tampered with, but, to nezlect no possible source 
of information, l:e carefully removed the muci- 
lage remaining upon it and examined this 
through a microscope. Minute particles of to- 
baeco were found upon it, which seemed to have 
been derived from that form of the weed known 
as “plug tobacco.” 

The officer, therefore, concluded that whoever 
Jast closed the envelope must have used tobacco: 
so prepared. He determined, therefore, to find 
out whether any of the persons employed in the 
several offices through which the letter had 
passed used plug tobacco, 

Each of the offices between Chicago and that 
where the plundered letter was mailed was vis- 
ited in succession, and the officer contrived to 
horrowa chew from each of the persons employed. 
in them, but one after another handed him a pa- 
per or box of fine cut, The postmaster at the 
last office was an old friend of the detective, and 
was universally considered a respectable and 
worthy man. No thought of suspecting him 




























That sole is twice as wide 































































































































had entered the officer’s mied; he was forced to 
believe that he was on a cold track, and that his 
ingenious stratagem would lead to nothing, 
But the habit of asking for a chew had grown 
upon him, and he repeated his usual question. 
“Will you give me a chew of tobacco?” : 
“Really,” was the answer, “I don’t think I 
have any that you would use; I never use any 
thing but plug.” P 
The officer was convinced that his old friend 
must be the thief. He arrested the postmaster, 
procured a search-warrant, and found the five 
one hundred dollar bills in an old-fashioned da- 
guerreotype case, carefully folded into the space 
behind the picture. The unfortunate victim of 
covetousness and plug tobacco is now paying 
the penalty of his crime in the prison at Joliet. 


——_+o—___ 
A WORM-PEDDLER. 


No trade is Jess honorable for being odd. A 
good many boys we know would hardly have the 
courage to be angle-worm-merchants, but 80 
long as there is nothing better to do it is as good 
@ way as any to turn an honest penny. Read 
this good story: 

A gentleman who had been visiting the White 
Mountains last summer, on his way down saw 
a little boy get on the stage with a box which 
secmed to be filled with earth. eS oes 

“What have you there, my little boy?” said 
the ventleman, 

“Worms.” , 
“Worms! What are you going to do with 





5 Two for a cent. The fishermen 
can’t get them in the lower part of the moun- 
tains, and so I go up the valley here and dig 
them, and bring them down and scll them.” 

“But how do you pay for such a long stage- 
ride?” 

“I don’t I shine—I shines his boots,” 
pointins to the driver. i 

“So you have an occupation besides peddling 
worms?” 

“Yes, that is the way I get my living. Ihave 
fifteen dollars already laid up, and it’s only the 
bevinning of the season.” 

“You're a smart boy,” said the man; “but is 
this all you are ever going to do?” 
ndecd. I go to school over in Vermont 
the winter—pay two dollars a week for 
board.” 

“So you haye no home, then?” 

“No” : 

“No father?” 

“No.” 

“No mother?” 

“No; nobody. I make my own way, and one 
of these days I'am going to college.” 

“To college! To what college?” 

“Amherst. That is x good one, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, one of the best in the country; but you 
won't ever ¢o there.” 

“You'll see.” 

Good for the worm-peddler. He’ll make his 
way through the world, we have no doubt. Any 
boy with such a spirit can get an education. 
He is not ashamed of poverty, nor is he afraid to 
work. Some boys would be too proud to sell 
worms for a living. They would rather starve 
or steal.— Methodist. 


“18 
TOUCHING DEVOTION. 


One of the most tearful cases ever told on pa- 
per is this, of a little boy, a mere child, who 
travelled 1400 miles, taking care of the body of 
his dead mother all the way: 


An express man, upon reaching his office ear- 
ly one cold morning in January, observed on the 
sidewalk a long, heavy box, which his practised 
eve at once identified as containing a corpse. 
Upon the end of the box, shivering with cold, 
sat alitte half-clad boy, about seven or eight 
years of age. Addressing him kindly, he said,— 

“My lad, don’t sit there, you will freeze. Come 
in and sit by the fire.” 

Bursting into tears, the little fellow replied, — 

“No, Lean’tcome. My mother is in this box, 
and I promised her that I would not leave her 
until we wot home.” 

Deeply affected with th® touching devotion of 
this brave little fellow, he finally succecded in 
convincing him of the entire safety of his pre- 
cions charge, and taking him to a neighboring 
restaurant, gave hima warm breakfast, and then 
learned the wars of his story. 
His father dicd_nbout a year previously, in a 

i i ta, leaving his mother 
in poor health and nearly destitute. She died, 
but a few days before the boy’s sad_ journey, 
charging the little hero with the sad duty of 
conveying the remains to her friends in a dis- 
tant State, and furnished him with (ll she had) 
a sum of money barely sutticient to carry them 
both by freight cars to their destination. 

The little fellow had actually ridden night and 
day in_a freight car with his melancholy trust, 
never for a moment losing sight of it. 


——+o+—__——_ 
DIVINE KETRIBUTION. 


A young farmer, who lived at Belton, near Ep- 
worth, in Lincolnshire, about the year 1720, be- 
ing at brenkfast in his house, started up, and 
cried, “I must go into the barn!” One asked 
him, “For what?” He said, “1 cannot tell;” 
and ran away with his knife in his hand. T! ne 
first thing he saw, when he caine into it, washis 
father, who had just hanged himself on one of 
the beams. He immediately cut him down, took 
him in his arms, brought him into the house and 
laid him on a*bed. It was not long before he 
came to himself. He then looked upon his sou. 
and said, “Now God requited me! Three and 



























































twenty years ago I cut dewn my own father, 
who hed hanged himself on that very same 
beam!” 


MAY 11, 1871. 


_THE YOUTHS: COMPANTON. 











For the Companion. 
THE STOLEN PIE. 


Caroline at the table 
stands, 
The rolling-pin she 
swiftly plies, 
With careful haste and 
skilful hands, 
She’s making pump- 
kin pies. 


Full well she knows, at 
twelve o'clock, 

Three hungry boys will 
come from school. 

She takes one pie to the 
chopping-block, 

And leaves it there to 
cool. 


Btately and grave as 
any nun, 
Comes walking up a 
tall Shanghai; 
O, Caroline! to the res- 
cue run! 
She's eating up your 
ple! 


She comes! she comes! 

with cries and shouts, 

Towel and picfork wild- 
ly waving. 

Alas, too Inte! she finds 
the plate, 

But nothing else worth 

saving! 





Miriam. 





For the Companion. 


WHAT I GAVE GRANDMA. 

Grandma had a birthday about a weck ago. 
Every body was talking about making her a 
present, so I thought I would. 

I didn’t know what to buy her. Ifsche was a 
boy I could have got her a top or a kite. 

I thought girls liked dolls, but grandma was 
too old for dolls. Grandma has almost every 
thing she wants. I tried to get something she 
didn’t have. 

I asked father what he thought grandma 
would like bést. He said, “A little less noise 
from Jack Stone.” I guess he was joking. I 
told him I was in earnest. 

He said, “Perhaps Mr. Gooding can tell you 
what's best.” 

I didn’t think so. Mr. Gooding hasn’t any 
grandma. Perhaps he had once. I wonder 
whether she used to make him sit still when he 
was little, or tell him he was a restless little 
fugs-about. She couldn’t do so now. He’s too 
big. He’d make fun of me. His face is real 
shiny, just as if he rubbed it with soap. I guess 
he does. He’s got a great deal of soap in his 
grocery store. 

I kept awake thinking about what to give 
grandma. Then I fell asleep. I dreamed about 
it. It was a funny dream. 

I thought grandma was a little tiny girl. I 
mean I dreamed it. Iwasa greatman. Grand- 
ma wanted to get across the brook. She couldn’t 
without getting her fect wet. I dreamed she 
would like a pair of rubbers best. I was going 
to buy them, but I woke up. I couldn’t then, 
for it wasn’t daylight. 

Thad another slecp. I didn’tdream any more 
about grandma’s present. 

I went to grandma’s the next day. I tried to 
see what would please her best. I didn’t like to 
ask her right out, so I said,— 

“Grandma, supposing you were going to have 
a birthday, and a little boy about as big as me, 
wanted to make you a present, what should you 
tell him you liked best? I mean, if he hadn’t a 
great deal of moncy.” 

She looked at me real funny. She said she 
was sure she didn’t know, unless it was a rock- 
ing-chair made of gold, with a cushion made of 
white satin. 

I asked her if she loved rubbers. 

She said ‘yes,’ but she had just bought a 
pair. 

I thought perhaps Mr. Gooding might know, 





after all. So I went to his store. Ie said he 
guessed he could find something, but he wanted 
to tell me a story first. [ love stories. I had 
rather have a story in a book, though, with a 
picture for it. I understand it better. 

Mr. Gooding said that when he was a baby, 
his father went away. He didn’t say where. It 
was cold weather, I guess it was Cliristmas, be- 
cause he said every body was happy then. 

A snow storm caine on and the wind blew the 
snow into great drifts. Then it was night, and 
it got dark outside. Mr. Gooding’s mother 
rocked him, and cried. Mr. Gooding don’t re- 
member this. It was told to him afterwards. 

They thought Mr. Gooding’s father was lost. 
Mrs. Gooding was awake all night. She had 
her ery for nothing, for her husband came home 
the next da He couldn’t get home before, it 
was so stormy. It was Mrs. Gooding’s birthday 




















and Mr. Gooding brought her a present. 
LT couldn't gucss what it was. [ tried to, three 


times. First I guessed it was a watch. Then I 
guessed a bookmark, and then I guessed a box 
of candy. I was wrong every time. 

Mr. Gooding had to tell me! 

It was a head-dress all covered with beads, 
and he thought grandma would like one of those. 
He sold them. They cost a whole dollar. 

Tonly had five cen’ Five cents don’t go a 
great way, I think. It’s enough for a little boy 
like me, but it isn’t big enough for grandma. 

I felt very sorry. If every body made grand- 
maa present and I didn’t, people would say I 
was mean. I don’t like to be mean, 

LT thought perhaps I’d better give grandma the 
five cents and let her buy what she chose. It is 
very trying not to know how to spend a little 
money. I don’t have to try very hard for my- 
self, but grandmas are so different. 
to have every thing. 

Mr. Gooding asked me if I loved my grandma. 
It was stranze of him. Every body knows I do. 
Perhaps I never told him, 

He said he thought she was a real nice old 
lady. He said he would like to make her a pres- 
ent himself, aad if I gave him the five cents we 
could make grandma a present of the cap he- 
tween ns. 

I did so. 

Mr. Gooding made me a present of five sticks 
of candy. 

Grandma was very much pleased with her cap. 
She has worn it a great deal. She said it was 
just what she wanted. 

Tam glad, because I do not like to offend any 
body. 

Mr. Gooding must know a great deal. 
saved me a great deal of worry. 

It is getting cold. The windows rattle. 
dog, Johnny, is snoring. He has barked in his 
sleep. I can’t say any thing more, for the 
Youth’s Companion has come. This is all Lhave 
to say about what I gave to grandma. 

Jack STONE. 
gS 
WILLIE’S “WHISTERS.” 

Little Willie B. was very anxious to have 
“whisters,” like the minister, of whom he was 
very fond. ‘He was told he must wait till he was 
aman. Still he peeped into the glass every day, 
but saw no signs of them. At last, after he was 
nearly discouraged, he was taken down with the 
measles, which Icft the skin very rough. Lying 
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upon the sofa, one day, his little hand passing 
over his face, he discovered the roughness, and 
startled the family by screaming to an older sis- 
ter, “O Win! Wib! tome twick, they're toming, 
the whisters are toming.”” 





O IT WHILE YOU ARE YOUNG to Jack- 

son & Co.'s, 59 Tremont Street, Buston, and buy 

one of those Hight di IL be tou old to 
¥ ct ja there. 









REMARKABLE REMEDY for Kidney Com- 
plaints is found in White Pine Compound. All who 

have used it (and there are hundreds) pronounce it inval- 

uable, 19--1w 


LL WHO HAVE USED IT Concur in extolling 

Poland’s Humor Doctor as the remedy best calculated 

to remove humors from the system and tu strengthen and 
restore the debilitated budy. 19-1 


MAGIC HORSE. HOW TO MAKE A 

STEAMBOAT. | Stones, Adventures, Experiments, 
Tricks, Games, Puzzles, Mlustre dons, cle., will be found 
in “Happy Hours.” é a year, ‘Three months 
for Ten Cents, Address 11 “HOURS, 22 Asn ge 


New York. 
THE SUNBEAM. 


Published monthly, A splendid paper for Boys and 
Girls, 20 cents a ycar, samples 3 conta, Address SUN 
BEAM, Middletown, Conn. a—1w 


RAZORS! RAZORS! RAZORS! 
Gentlemen, why shavo with a dull razor? The most 
wonderful razor sharpener ever introduced to public no- 
tice iy the “Electrical Razor Sharpener." T will _guaran- 
pen the dullest ra. nuite. 
Sent to any part of the United 
Address JAMES 



























WHEATON “The Printer” 


100, Bristol 
ly 40 cts. 





Wal print your name in Fancy Tyne 
Board Curds, and send by return mil for 

Ww. WHEA’ 
itp 









Now ros? Mass. 
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NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock 
of the United States now amount to about §60,000,- 
000, They are contidently expected to reach $200,- 
000,000 by the time the New Bonds are ready for de- 
livery in May. The proposals of the Seoretary of the 
‘Treasury will then be changed for the following pro- 
gramme: 

First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at fhe rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum. e 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date ef 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, af- 
ter the above-mentioned two hundred millions are 
taken up, in the following order, namely: 

First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each 
class of bonds, 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent.,and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
five per cent. i 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
classes, 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $20,000,000 
of five per cents., which are unconditional, are now 
going on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the 
subscribers, who can receive a scrip certificate in ad- 
vance, if they desire to pay their gold or exchange 
United States 6-203 at once, in the registered or cou- 
pon form. Registered bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000, and coupon bonds of each denomination ex- 
cept the last two. The interest will be payable tn the 
United States at the office of the Treasurer, any As- 
sistant Treasurer, or designated depository of the 
Government, quarterly, on the first days of Februa- 
ry, May, August and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of 
all taxes or dues of the United States, as well asfrom 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘Lhe reduction of the public debt rince the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same 
time, to the annual burden of interest, are as follows; 


Principal of debt, 1865 
Vaid under Johnson ., 












neipal, March 4, 1869, 
Pant under Grants: 





Present public debt 
Interest charge, Use 
Reduced in ti 

funding 7. 





Interest charge, 1855 
Keduced in two years by payment. 





Present interest charge. $114,356,552 

‘Tho proposed further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the public debt by refunding {s 
as follows: 


By exchange of 500, 000,000 United States six 











per cen per cents. of I = $5,000,000 
By ex 0000-000 United States six 
perc uir and a half per cents, of 1886, $4,500,000 






by exchange of $70,000,000 United 
per cents. for four per cents of 1901 





‘Total saving per annum by refunding. 


The whole proceeds of the new loans will be ap- 
plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
of the 6-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition 
to these proceeds, the 6-20s are now being reduced 
by purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

C.C. NORVELL, 
In charge of advertising United States loans. 
TrEasuRy Orsice, New York, April 15. 


Loan Agents in New England. 
Boston, Mass. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & 
Page, Kichardson & Co. 
Spencer, Vila & Co, 
Head & Perkins. Stone & Downer. 
Hubbard, Brothers & Co. Walker & Merriam, 
‘Tower, Giddings & ‘Torrey. 
P.M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 

8. P. Burt, Sew iseiford, Mass. 
George P. Bissell & Co., Hartford, 
Elton Banking Compan: Waterbury, 

IL. H. Bunnell, New Ha’ 
E: 8. seranton & Co., New Haven, 


~~ The Beautifal Days that are Past. 


This is Frank Howard’s newest, and, as the critica 
claim, his best song and chorus, ‘The words will recall to 
everyone, singer and hearer alike, their beautiful days 
thavare past; whije the music is so filled with a “pensive 
melancholy and sweet sadness," that the song must at 
once become a general favorite. ’ The thousands that have 
been charmed by his “Guess Who?" and “Little Bare- 
foot,” will tind in this all the sweetness of those songs, 
and’also w beauty of expression and fanelful style of con* 
struction which must make The Beautiful Days 
that are Past more than rival In popularity and cireu 
any of his previous compositions. Sold by music 
severyachere, and nailed tor 35 exnts to, any addres, 
a hotice, Address Ts We 


Blake Brothers. 
Brewster, Sweet & Co. 
Beck Brothers. 

Foote & 








rench, 





Conn. 





























1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy tor Gonghs, Colds, Consumption 
nothing v CuTLEn Bos. & Co., Boston. *50-24t 


325 A MONTH! Horse and cartiage furnished. 
$ fe) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred Be, 18-01 
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WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de~ 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the narket. 
We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Streak 


{GP Orders by mail will receive same attention as par 
sonal application. 1s—6w 


NOTICE! 





‘The subscribers to the Youtn’s COMPANION number 
over 70,000, and to cach we extend the invitation to visit 


“OAK HALL,’ 


the oldest and largest 


Boys’ Clothing House 


IN AMERICA. 


Woe keep constantly on hand iy our Ready-Made 
Department, the choicest assortment in all Styles and 
Colors of 


Youths’ and Children’s Garments, 


And in our 


BOYS’ CUSTOM ROOM, 
Under the charge of 
J. Walter Read, 


make to order, at Low Prices, tho very finest of work. 


NINE distinct departments are harmoniously managed 
at “OAK HALL,” and entire outfits tor 


MEN AND BOYS 
Can be obtained at little trouble and expense. 
Strictly One Price for All? 


And every article sold is guaranteed to be just as repre- 
sented, both as to durability and color. 


“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON. 





LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 


LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 

Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave. opp. Perry 8t., 


Joun W. LEaTuenner, 
ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. 








Look Here Boys! 


We have a new Dornre Dor.ar Steam Exons. Te 
has fuur times the power four times the boiler capacity— 
with double steam chest, double cylinders, ete., just what 
thousands have written us about. "Costs $2. Sent to any 
fuldress on receipt of the amount, COLBY BROS. & CO., 
508 Broadway, 
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TERMS: 


The Sossorierion Price of the ComPANION Is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time daring 
the year. 

Tax Compantox Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is recelved by the Publishers for its discontin- 
‘uanco, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in Money orders. Bank-chccks. or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 

end the money in a registered letter. 

post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do 80. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription fs paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all snbscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aperis scut. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should he addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















For the Companion. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. 

The Romansx~had a sort of daily news, but it 
‘was not a newspaper, and it was not of our type, 
for it was not prmtcd. No files of it, therefore, 
have come down to us, to sharpen our under- 
standing of Roman manners. There are one or 
two Latin novels, but they also are of an ancient, 
rather than a novel sort. To tell us how the Ro- 
mans lived, we have the works, which are also 
the plays, of Plautus and Terence, the letters of 
Pliny and Cicero, and last, but not least, the ru- 
ins of the city of Pompeii, preserved whole for 
us in Java. 

From these sources we learn that the first 
thing an ancient Roman did when he rose from 
his couch at Aaybreak was to put on his clotlies. 
That is to say, if he took them off when he went 
to bed, which is not certain. It is, however, 
probable that the ancients generally slept in 
bare skins. His dress was simple enough, being 
only a tunic and a toga, which might be called 
his whole toggery. He puton his shoes with- 
out stockings, and had no underclothes, panta- 
loons, cravats or paper collars to excite his chol- 
er, and no watch to forget to wind. His tunic 
was his shirt, but had no starched bosom or 
pearl buttons, and being loose, was easily gotten 
into. Then he tied round his waist a belt with 
& money-pouch, which was his only pocket. It 
probably did not contain a handkerchicf, for 
though we have all heard of Roman noses, who 
ever heard of their being wiped? Then came 
the toga, which was something between an In- 
dian blanket and a lady’s circular cloak. It was 
an awkward garment to wear, but all the more 
fashionable on that account. #& a strong wind 
it filled like a sail, and if one wanted to use his 
arms or legs, it was very much in the way. The 
orators, however, knew how to fold it gracefully, 
and used it as effectively as Gavazzi does his 
cloak, when he makes himself look like the evil 
one sowing tarcs. 

The Roman was not, like some of us, tired be- 
fore he was attired. He was soon ready, and 
stepped out from his bed-room into the atrium, 
or central hall of his house. If he is a rich man 
and 2 patron, his atrium is crowded with ser- 
vants (slaves) to receive orders, and clients come 
to bring or ask presents, and to consult their 
chief. If he is a poor man, he is, of course, 
somebody else’s client, and gocs (figuratively 
speakins) to pat his patron on his back. In this 
case his house is all atrium—one room, with a 
hole in the roof, by which light, and air, and 
sometimes rain enter. 

This business past, a repast is in order. A 
slight breakfast is caten alone of bread and figs, 
or olives. Coffec and ten had not yet bestowed 
their delightful flavor and fragrance on the 
world at large, and if the Roman wanted a hot 
drink, he took wine and water, spiced and sweet- 
ened with honey, cane not having yct made su- 
gar. This was Roman punch, and was called 
walda, 





After this frugal mcal he betakes himself to 
the forum, or market place, which stands in the 
middle of every Roman city. Here all the pub- 
lic meetings and courts are held in the open air, 
so that there is no crowding or bad ventilation. 
If he is a member of the Senate he attends, but 
even though poor, he docs no hard work. No 
free-born Roman labors with his hands. He 
is a politician, and then, as now, spends his 
time in talking and voting, thus adding to his 
other characters that of a loafer. The slaves do 
the work, carry on the trades, and according to 
our ideas are the most respectable part of the 
people. At noon the politicinns cease from their 
toils, and refresh themselves with their prandi- 
um orlunchcon. This meal is like the first, with 
the addition of a little meat or fish. They take 
it without any ceremony, wherever they happen 
to be, and sometimes nowhere. 

During the morning the Raman lady has been 
engaged in spinning and making the family 
clothes, or if too grand for this, she has been 
occupied like idle women, elsewhere, in all ages 
of the world. 

In the afternoon the gentleman goes to his bar- 
ber to have his beard shaved, his hair and nails 
curtailed, and then to his bath. The Romans 
washed away g good deal of time in the private 
and public baths. The latter were among their 
finest buildings. There the younger men prac- 
tised gymnastics and attended games, the more 
dignified riding out on horseback, or in carriag- 
es with their families. 

The chief meal (cena or dinner) was in the 
evening, and it was the only one at which the 
family came together. It was also the one to 
which friends were invited instead of the family. 
The oldest Romans sat to dinner, but in later 
times they Jay like babies, and had their meat 
cut up for them, putting it into their mouths 
with their fingers. The trichnium, or couches, 
on which they laid themselves out for dinner, 
had three sides, and held three on each side. 
The banquets were often quite sumptuous, con- 
sisting of more than six courses. The people 
had probably to guess the time to go to bed, and 
so having ended our day with them, we will 
wish them now “Good-night.” 














VARIETY. 


THE BOY AND THE BRICKS, 


A boy hearing his father say “’Twas a poor 
rule that would not work both ways,’’ said, “If 
father applies this rule about his work, [ will 
test it in my play.” So setting up a row of 
bricks three or four inches apart, he tipped over 
the first, which, striking the second, caused it to 
fall on the third, which overturned the fourth, 
and so on through the whole course, until all 
the bricks lay prostrate. 

“Well,” said the boy, “each brick has knocked 
down his neighbor which stood next to him; I 
only tipped one. Now I will raise one, and sce 
if he willraise his neighbor. I will see if raising 
one will raise all the rest.” 

He looked in vain to sce them rise. 

“Here, father,” said the boy, “is a poor rule; 
"twill not work both ways. They knock each 
other down, but will not raise each other up.” 

“My son,” said the father, “bricks and men, 
Iam sorry to say, are alike active in knocking 
each other down, but are not inclined to help 
each other up.” 








+ 
DON’T FORGET THE OLD FOLKS, 


Don’t forget the old folks, 
Love them more and more 
As they, with unshrinking feet, 
Near the “shining shore.” 

Let your words be tender, 
Loving, soft and slow; 

Let their last days be the best 
They have known below. 


—— ge 
A LAWYER'S WIT. 


The rigid observance of old English rules in 
the South Carolina courts, and a neglect of the 
same on the part of Mr. Petigru, gave rise to the 
following passage: 


“Mr. Petigru,” said the judge, “you have ona 
light cont. You can’t speak.”’ 
ctigru replied, “‘May it please the bench, I 
conforin strictly to the law. Let me illustrate: 
The law says that the barrister shall weara black 
gown and coat, and your honor thinks that 
means a black coat?” 

“Yes,” said the judge. : 

“Well, the Jaw also says the sheriff shall wea 
a cocked hat and sword. Does your honor hold 
that the sword must be cocked as well as the 
hat?” 

He was permitted to go on. 





—_+—____ 
STRENGTH OF GROWING VEGETABLES, 


So fragile a structure as a mushroom can, un- 
der certain circumstances, exert most extraor- 
dinary power: for, according to Mr. Mechan, of| 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
it is well known that a mushroom will “lift a 
paving-stone many times its own weight, rather 
than turn over and grow sidewise, which it 
would appear so much easier for it todo.” The 
fact is also a curious onc, that tree roots will 





throw over immensely strong walls against! warp 








which they have grown, though onc would think 
the pressure azainst the softer soil would give 
room for their development, without the necessi- 
ty of their expending so much force against the 


wall. 
—-—_—. 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


“What makes you look so sad, Charlic?” snid 
ateacher to one of his young scholars, one morn- 
ing. Charlie turned away his face to hide a tear 
that was ready to start from his eyes. His 
brother answered for him. 

“Mother is very angry with him,’’ said he, 
“because he would not say his prayers last night; 
and he cried all day because a little bird died of 
which he was fond.” 

“I could not say ‘Thy will be done,’ because of 
my poor bird,” said the little boy. : 

he teacher took him by the hand, saying,— 

“My dear boy, I am very glad to find you were 
afraid to say to God what you could not say 
truly from your heart; but you must beg of Him 
to give you submission to His will.” 








TENDER THOUGHT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


A little Sunday school girl, when dying, wished 
her mother to put no roses round her head in the 
coffin; and on being asked why not, she said: 
“Becanse Christ’s head was crowned with 
thorns.” The beautiful thought has been versi- 
fied by the poet Montgomery, whose lines we 
append: 


“Mamma,” a little maiden said, 
Almost with ber expiring sigh, 
“Put no sweet roses round my head, 
When in my coffin dress I fic.” 
“Why not, my dear?” the mother said, 
“What flower so well a corpse adorns?” 
“Mamma,” the Innocent replied, 
“They crowned our Saviour’s head with thorns.” 





BACHELOR HOUSEKEEPING. 


A gentleman on the hill, who is keeping 
“bachelor’s hall” for a short time, during the 
temporary absence of his wife, hns been in the 
habit of getting hisown meals. The other morn- 
ing he thought he would boil aham. So he ar- 
ranged his fire, put on the kettle, and procured 
apailof water. In a fit of absent-mindedness, 
however, he placed the pail of water on the floor, 

ut the ham into it, and started serenely for his 
forenoon’s labor, reflecting on the jolly dinner 
he was to have. He was somewhat astonished, 
on going home at noon, to find an uncooked ham 
quietly soaking in a pail of water. 


—_+—_. 
CURIOUS BREAD. 


Bread is made by the Mexican Indians from 
the eges of a certain brine-inhabiting insect. 
So says Dr. Packard, one of the best American 
authorities on entomology. There is a lake, at 
the edge of which these eggs are deposited in 
large quantities. The Indians fish them out and 
sell them in the market. When uncooked, they 
are known by a namesignifying water-wheat. 
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“WILL you be kind enough to tell me if I am 
half the way to Central Park ?”” 

“Faith I will,” said Pat, “if you will tell me 
from where you started.” 


“THAT MAN,” said a wag, “came to Nashua 
forty years ayo, purchased a basket, and com- 
menced gathering rags. How much do you sup- 
pose he is worth now?” It was a conundrum 
we could not answer. “Nothing,” he continued, 
after a pause, “and he owes for the basket.” 


A YOUNG MUSICIAN, remarkable for his mod- 
esty and sincerity, on his first appearance before 
the public, finding that he could not give the 
trills effectively, assured the audience, by way of 
apolozy, “that he trembled so that he could not 
shake. 


Tue following was the composition of a candy 
figure of baby in a cradle which was lately ex- 
amined by the city analyst of Dublin: “The cra- 
die was composed of a mixture of plaster and 
sugar; the body was sugar and rice starch; its 
eyes were Prussian blue, its cheeks tinted with 
cochineal, and its clothes were painted with 
chromate of lead.” 


“Dasu,” THE BuTcHER’s Doo.—Mr. Wilcox, 
of Liverpool Road, Islington, London, has a 
clever little dog named “Dash.” On _weck-day 
mornings he may be scen at the shop-door, wait- 
ing for the “newsboy,” from whom he receives 
a copy of the newspaper. Instantly, “Dash” 
curries the paper to his master in the parlor. 
He, however, declines to give up possession of 
the paper until a piece of bread and butter is 
presented in payment of his services, 


Poor KERosENE.—The Biddeford (Me.) Jour- 
nal says a family, troubled by a neighbor in the 
same building borrowing things without leave in 
their absence, lately tried the experiment of leav- 
ing their kerosene cun filled with water. The 
lady of the other part of the house, not long 
after, called in to inquire where they bought 
their kerosene, for hers wouldn’t burn. She had 
wasted nearly a bunch of matches, but could 
uot light her lamp. 


W. Bz 
SEARS, |» cw 


Agents! Read This! 


V E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allew ‘a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 





Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 


BOSTON 











86m = Addresa-M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 
LADIOLUS BULBS—81 00 per doz. postpaid 

Send for secd and bulb clroular, 8. H. RTEN, 
lehead, Mass. ltiw 


A TIME FOR EVERY THING. 


There is a time for every thing, 
Has oft been said and sung; 
But none has charms like those of Spring, 
‘To those who yet are young; 
‘The farmer mellows up his soil, 
And sows broadcast his se: 
That ‘he may from the season's toll 
Get bread for “time of ne 
hen wish fur thinner “CLOTHES,” 
may be both coo! and neat, 
can buy at GEorce FEXxXo's 
Corner of Beach and Washington Stroct. 


H, COLD, oO SoRE THROAT requires immediate 
attention, as neglect oftentimes results In some fncarable 
Lung Disease. “Brown's Bronchial Troches" are a simple 
remedy, and will alinost invariably give immediate relief. 
Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are offered 
which are good for nothing. Be sure to optaix the trut 
"Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere. 


WANTED AGENTS — 875 to, $250. per 
month, over wlicre, mnie and female, to tntroduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, pind, braid and embroider ins 
mont superior ‘manner, ‘Irteo nly $15._ Fully, censed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew 2 stronger, more beautiful, or mure 
elastic seam than ours, It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents frum $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or #.com- 
miselon from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress NECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bt. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, 1M. *19—Ibw 


CAPITAL STORY of 8CHOOL-BOY life, full of 
in and adventure, just commenced in No. 41 of HAN- 




































EY’S Jovkaat, On trial to any mew subscriber three 
months for only TEN 


cents. “Specimens” of newsdealers 
only. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau st.,N.Y. Ex- 
poses humbu; \d swindlers, *19—30 











A WEEK paid. If you want send 

YU stamp ty NoveLty Co., Saco, Me. *16-1y 
GENTS WANTED-($225 a Month)—by the 
American Knitting Machine Co., 

TON, Mas: ST.LOUIS, MO * 


GENTS WANTE For our new book, “THE 

CHRISTIAN’S LEGAC ‘The beat ever offered agents. 

Send fora circular. W.J.HOLLAND & CO., SpringfieX, 
Mass, or Chicago, Il. s—2w 


- Boys! Boys! Boys! 

THE FIRESIDE FAVORITE is the cheapest 
Paper published. Lach number contains KIGHT QUARTO 
Paces. Ut contains mater of interest to everybody. 
Splendid Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wis- 
dom, etc. It is issued about the first of cach month, and 
is sent regularly to subscribers for 


ONLY 25 CENTS 
& year: 5 copies for only $1. Specimens 5 cents. None 
free, Send 45 cents and get the paper for a whole yeat. 
You will not regret it! Address 


FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 















18-2 Middletown, Conn. 
THE An eight page, illustrated 
Weekly for young _ people 

BRIGHT SIDE, | Betts, Prettiest and, ches 
y Jin the world. TRIAL ‘TRIP, 


ONE DIME. Agents wanted, 
Large premiums or cash com- 
missions. Say where you saw 
BRIGHT BIDE CO., 
Publishers, Chicago, TL. 


One Dollar. 





this advertisement, 
*16—4w 


YOUNG FOLKS, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR- 
TERS for English or American 





CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., \e at 


GOLDTHWAIT; 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, - - - - Boston 


Mew 
Magazines, Papers, Musle, 


ALDEN’S READY 
BOOK BINDER] scr ua saits de 


and News Stands, or send stamp for circulars, or 35 cents 
for sample, saying where you saw this advertisement, to 


RIGHT SIDE CO, 
*16-4w ‘hicago, Til. 


Manufacturers, 
BASE BALL GUIDE. 


Just out—187l. New Rules. Mailed for 10c and stamp. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. *11—-cowht, 


$500 REWARD. 


Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 

Catarrh Remedy cannot cure, Price per package, $135 

(two bottles). Forsale by all dragyists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 

120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for cireular and home 

testinor “19-6, 


For Moth. Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 
Temoving Jirown discoloration. Bold, by dryggiets every 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erap- 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street. 
rk. Sold by Druggists every where. 114m 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WALSON, 
WE, ETNA, 
AMERICAN, &., £0, 
Sold for small installments, as low as 85 per Month, 
or may be paid turin Work dune at home. Fer Circe- 


Ax article for universal use! 
For filing or binding Bovuks, 


























Jars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley & Rice), 
323 Washington, 


sly 1, cor. West St 
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For the Companion. 


THE LATIN PRIZE. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Parke Brewster was standing up with the oth- 
er boys of the first class before the teacher’s 
desk. The sun was shining full in his face across 
the dusty little school-house, and a big fly was 
Vuzzing in and ont, as if to let him know that it 
was the first of May, 

Parke was planning a base ball match, and a 
fishing party for Saturday, both at once (for he) 
had to plan all the fun for the whole school) but 
he stood wi his eyes fixed on the teacher's 
face, his hands clasped behind him, and_ his 
mouth shut in g resolute, attentive way he had. 
Presently he forgot the fishing and base ball 
playing, and really began to listen. 

“[have alettcr here, from the trustees, 
Mr. White, “which bids me offer a new prize to 
be given in August, nt the exhibition, to the best 
Latin scholar. Latin does not, as you know, be- 
lung to the usual studies, but the gentlemen 
thonsht some ambitious hoys mizht desire to 
learn it.” (Here he looked directly at Parke.) “I 
will hear their recitations before the school hour 
in the morning, and as I said, a prize will be 
given in Aucust, to the one standing highest in 
his elass,—a Latin dictionary, worth twelve dol- 
lars” (and again he looked at Parke). ‘‘You 
may go now,” tinkliny a little bell. 

“PN have that prize! P11 Jearn more Latin in 
aweek than these other boys can in the sum- 
mer!” said Parke to himself, axain and azain, as 
he went out, shutting his mouth a little tizhter. 
All his life he had wanted to le«rn Latin, Ie 
knew one could not be a scholar without it, and 
Parke was determined to be a scholar scholar 
andagentleman. He had very definite ideas, for 
a boy of ten, too, as to what it meant to be 
either. He fancied this Latin class was a plan 
of Mr. White’s to help him. 

“fle would be so disappointed,” he thought, 
“if did not take the prize. But I will. Never 
fear.” 

But when the boys said, at recess, “You'll 
Join? Yow’re in for the prize, of course, Parke?” 
he only quietly said, “I'll think about it.” 

Parke did not take the school into his confi- 

_ dence, as Jem Brower was doing already. That 
1 wiry, red-headed little chap was going from one 
ww another, whispering,— 

“See how high and mighty Brewster is, on the 
strength of his prize. Hg thinks he has it in his 

< breeches pocket—safe. But Pll put him to his 
P's and Q’s before he gets it! See if I don’t.” 
Parke lauzhed, good-naturedly, when this was 
cautied to him, “Let Brower boast,” he said. 
+ Buthe was put to his mettle. Brower was no 
gs mean rival, On the contrary, he learned more 
“quickly than Parke, and had a grudge against 
him to spur him on. Besides, he had studied 
3 Latin before for a whole quarter. 
% Parke said nothing more about the class or 























Prize, while Jem fussed and whispered. But all! 


rthe boys, going home, talked about it, and one’ 

Mand all said, “I'll bet on Parke.” 

There were two or three other fellows who had 
eretly made up their minds to try for the prize, 
ut they knew the odds were against them, 

May and June passed. The Latin class was 
ard at work, deep in the grammar and exer- 
ses. As the work hud to be done outside of 

Mezular kchool hours, only those boys undertook 

Bho were thoroughly in earnest. It was like 

ff Wrestle among them—a strain and grapple, 

thand to hand, every day. Among them all, Jem 

, coe and Parke were the foremost. Mr. 
# hite spoke to the trustees about them. 

v “There never were boys better matched,” he 
id. “Jem is perhaps the quicker of the two, 
jut Parke ds full of dogged perseverance. The 
re and torivise—you know! Brower has 
p at home, too; brothers who have been at 
Hege. Parke is the son of a poor widow who 
8 hard work to keep her two boys on a small 

m. Whatever education he has he must get 

Yor himself.” : 

" 


¥ 





Meanwhile Parke, at work early and late, was 
almost sure of the prize. He had seen it—two 
great, Ieather-bound volumes, in Mr. White's 
room, when he went there one day. “You will 
necd no other dictionary while you are at col- 
lege. I mean,” smiling, “the boy who wins the 
prize will not.” 

“parke’s face grevt very’ red. 

“The prize, after all,” said Mr. White, gravely, 

ig asmall matter. But the trustees will be apt 


to take an interest in the successful boy and push 
him on. They have a scholarship in C—— Cul- 
leze.” 


Now Parke knew that Mr. White had a motive 
in saying this. 

“He means that if I succeed they'll push me,” 
he thought, as he went home. He went whist- 
ling and singing up to the house, but he said 
nothing to his mother. He never told her good 
news until it was sure. 

Parke had hard work to find time to study his 
Latin. In the morninzs and at the close of the 
day he was busy with the work of the farm. Sam, 
the hired man, was slow, and Mrs. Brewster had 
more than she could do with the work of the 
house and nursins Benny, Parke's lame brother, 
whose lameness had been growing on him for 
years. It would have been a dreary house 
enouzh but for Parke, who kept them all laugh- 
ing with his mischief and jokes. The only time 
he had for his Latin was the hour's play after 
school in the afternoon, and in the evening. 

This day he came home singing and jumpin? 
over the fences. He was glad he had said noth- 
ing to his mother and Ben about the Latin class. 
Me would not until he brought home the prize! 
And then for college—and then! 

Ilis mother met him in the lane, her usually 
pale checks quite red and her eyes bright. 
“Dr. Thorpe has been here, Parke,—the great 
surzeon from C—. Mr. Semms asked him tu 
call and look at Benny, and he says there is a 
chance of his cure.” 

“O, mother!” 

“Yes, so that he can walk—walk like you or 
me.” Mrs. Brewster put her hands to her face 
and cried, as Parke had never seen her do be- 
fore. 

“We must sce him every day,” she said, at 
last, drying her eyes. ‘He cannot come here 
without—without—— Well, it would cost so 
much more thanI can pay. Benny must be sent 
to him.” 

“Tow can that be done, mother?” 

“Tyo been thinking it over. I think we can 
save enough through the summer to hire Jones’ 
bug:ty and horse for a couple of hours a day in 
the fall. Sam can drivehim over, 

“But that could not go on in winter?” 

“No?” 
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“It ig a pity all the summer months must be 
lost.” E 
“T don’t see how it.can be helped, Parke. I 
have been turning it over in my mind all day.” 

“And every day later makes the cure harder, 
I suppose.” 

His ynothey nodded, She coulg not speak, 
Parke patted her pale, anxious face. “Don’t you 
fret, little mother. It'll turn out right. Things 
”” he said, heartily. 

He hurried in for his Latin grammar, and took 
it out to a corner behind the barn, where he used 
to study. The hour was nearly over, and his 
mind was so fall of Benny that he could hardly 
fixiton the book. He had learned tho lesson at 
last, aud was just going over it for the last time 
when the warm sunlizht, lying on the red clover 
fields, caurht his eve. 

“This would be just the time in the day for 
Ben to ride down to C—,”’ he thought. “Two 
hours driving every day through the afternoon 
sun would help him, if the doctor did not. If 
there were any way to manage it”—— 

While he was thinking of this and mumbling 
over his lesson, his eye fell on a large go-cart, 
that had been partially hidden in the corner of 
the yard. 

Parke’s cycs lixhtened and then as suddenly 
fell. It could be dune. Benny could sit or lic 
in the go-cart, and he could be easily pulled into 
C—. The road was level, and he was a light 
weight, poor fellow! Butif he went Parke must 
take him. Sam/‘could not be spared a moment 
now, from the harvest. And if Parke took him, 
good-by to the Latin—to the prize—to colleze! 

Parke did not jump up and run in to tell his 
mother on the instant, 1g some hastier boys 
might have done. His ideas were of slow, tough 
growth, and not to be rooted out without a 
wrench. To lean Latin had been the great hope 
of his life, and this was his only chance. 

He sat with his elbows on his knees, thinking, 
until the supper-bell rang. Then he went in and 
put his grammar up on the shelf of books which 
were never used, and locked the door; and after 
washing his face, to hide some stains that were 
on it, went down to tea. 

Benny’s little white face just showed where he 
sat over the table. ‘Did you know in the fall 
I’m going to Dr. Thorpe, Parke?” he said, anx- 
iously. 

“Before that, I reckon, Buster.” 

“What do you mean, Parke?” cried his moth- 
er, “Haveyou thouzht of a plan?” 

“Yes, and an casy one. Don’t you know that 
old go-cart? We’lllet Sam ménd it, and do you 
cushion it nicely, and I’1l trundle Mr. Ben, here, 
in and out of town every afternoon.” 

“OQ, Parke! Three miles!” 

“Pshaw! The road’s as level as the floor.” 





Mrs. Brewster looked at Benny and then at 
Parke, her cyes full of tears. 

“That was your only hour for play, my son,” 
she said, hesitatingly. 

“[ haven’t been playing then, lately, mother.” 

“You have had somcthing else to do. Some- 
thing you will have to give up?” 

“Nothing which I will not give up for Benny. 
Please give me a little of that honey? How nice 
it looks!” 

So the matter was settled. 

The boys stood open-mouthed when Parke 
stepped up to Mr. White’s desk, next day, and 
said, “You need not give me any marks to-day, 
sir. This is my last recitation. I must leave 
the class.”” , 

“Beat out!” whispered Jem Brower; “knows 
he'll be licked.” 

“Well; I did think Parke would have fought 
it out,’’ suid one or two others, and Parke heard 
it all. 

Mr. White could not hide his surprise and dis- 
appointment. But he only said, “You know 
best, Brewster,” and scratched his name off the 
book. 

After school he joined Parke. “Can you tell 
me your reasons for leaving the class?’ he said. 

“T would rather not, Mr. White,” said Parke. 

After all, they were very jolly walks to C—, 
those summer afternoons, along the smooth, 
shady turnpike-road, with the mcllow shadows 
fiving over the fields, and the yellow butterflies 
flickering throneh the grass. Benny had al 
seemed to Parke like a sick girlor a baby. Now 
by bezan m get acquainted with him, and would 
shout with laughter at his shrewd, keen jokes. 

“Why, mother, le has more sense than half 
the boys in our school put together,” he said, 
often, coming home. ‘“Thedoctor thinks of him 
just as I do, tuo, I fancy.” 

The doctor, who was asharp observer, noticed 
the two boys closely. 

One day in August, he said, “I am one of the 
trustees of your school, Brewster. There is a 
prize for Latin scholarship to be given next 
week ?”” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A young fellow named Brower is to have it, 
Mr. White tells me. A deserving boy, I sup- 
pose?”” 

“He deserves this prize.” 

“T wonder you did not try for it;” looking 
shrewdly over his spectacles at Parke. 

“JT am not in the Latin class, sir,” the boy 
said, after a little pause. 

The doctor nodded, and in a day or two after- 
ward had a talk with Mr. White. 

The next week Parke sat unnoticed by the 
school-house door, while the Latin class rolled 
off sonorous sentences to the admiration of the 
packed audience, and Jem Brower bore off the 
great dictionary in triumph. 

He was only a boy, and it was a hard day to 
live through, he thought. It seemed as if the 
world, for him, had come to an end. 

When he went home he found Dr. Thorpe’s 
bug:y at the door. The doctor was on the porch 
with his mother and Ben. How eager and pleased 
they all looked! The doctor was speaking. 

“Yes, we can now be certain of the result. 
With care of his general health, Ben’s lameness 
will disappear ina year. He'll be a stout, strong 
fellow as his brother.” 

Mrs. Brewster laid her trembling hands on 
Ben’s shoulders where he stood in front of*her. 
“I thank God, and you, sir,” she said. 

“?Pon my word, ma’am, I think you ought to 
thank Parke, here. If he had not put his shoul- 
der to the wheel of Ben’s go-cart, I could have 
done nothing. You’ve made your brother aman 
for life,” holding out his hand to Parke. “Is 
that worth any thing to you, hey?” 

Before Parke could answer, Benny came over 
and slid his thin finzers into his hands. Parke 
gripped them tight and did not care very much 
for any dictionary just then. 

“T’ve just made a proposition to your mother 
about you, Parke,” said the doctor. “I want a 
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boy in my office. I will pay you a salary for 
your time morning and evening, and in the mid- 
dle of the day you can ¢o te school—learn Latin, 
Greek, what you please. Who knows? Some 
day you may learn my profe 

Parke not only studied the good doctor’s pro- 
fession, but when he died, took his pla 
ing physician in C—. 











district. 

“Do you remember, Parke,” he said, “how 
you uscd to trundle me along this road in the 
go-cart?”” 

“Yes. What a quecr, keen little chap you 
were, Ben!” 


“And you gave up learning Latin so as to take | 


me? I know all about it. 
after I grew up.” 

“I learned something better than Latin in 
those walks, old fellow!” 

The brothers’ hands met, and for a minute or 
two, they were silent. 


White told me, long 
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MEG AND I. 
In Two Cuarters—Cuar. IT, 
By C. W. Flanders, 

It never was in me to be much of a coward. 
If we are doing our duty, in the right spirit, 
nothing can harm us—noteven death. For that 
we should always be prepared, for it will come 
some time; whether a day sooner or a day later, 
it will be all the same a hundred years hence— 
only we should keep this one thing in mind—al- 
ways to be ready. 

When Isaw Meg lying in a faint upon the 
floor, I opened the hed-room door softly and list- 
ened. As I looked down the stairs I saw a dark 
shadow flit towards my mistress’ room. 


I went down stairs on tiptoe, with my heart in | 


my mouth, and stood in the shade om the land- 
in. What should I see but the old haz come 
out of the room with the baby in her arms, and 
so still you could have heard a pin drop. There 
wasn’t a sound of feet from first to last. 

Itscemed an age before I could move, but then 
I sprang forward and seized hold of the baby. 

I never could remember the rest. It was all 
hurly-burly. Every thing went spinning round 
and round. 
ter came with his pistols, and mistress was 
shrieking, and the baby screaming, for it got 
terribly pulled between me and the old hag. 
But I held on to it like grim death, and had a 
good lock of the woman’s hair in my hands, 
too, when she broke away and escaped. ~ 

Master shouted for the night police out of the 
entry window, and they came, after a while; but 
although they looked the house through, there 
wasn’t any body to be found, and for that mat- 
ter, there never is! 

The silver was ticd up in bundies ready to be 
taken, and master’s gold watch, that was hang- 
ing over the dressing-table, was gone, but, all 
things considered, the loss was very small. 

Meg was brousht down more dead than alive, 
and made to tell what she knew of the intended 
robbery. I wish you could have seen the poor 
thing quaking like an aspen leaf, and holding on 
to the hem of my wrapper! 

Master was furious. He had been fuming, 
‘first, at the police, for not preventing such mis- 
chief, then at me for leaving things so the thieves 
could get in,—as if I could keep them from cut- 
ting the glass and unfastening the parlor win- 
dows! Dear me! When I think how inconsis- 
tent men are, I’m glad I never marricd! The 
instant he set eyes npon Mex, he fancied he had 
found the very root of the evil. 

“You miserable little hussy! This comes of 
taking in street beggars! This is my wife’s re- 
ward for trying to make a decent girl of you! 
Yl have you marched off to the station-house 
this very minute!” 

Here he took hold of the poor little creature’s 
arm, as if to hand her to the policemen. 

Such piteous shrieks as the child uttered! 
Then she dropped on her knees, holding her 
hands toward me. 

“No! No! No! I didn’t, did I, Mary? I 
told her just the truth!” 

“Please, master,” I said, seeing that I must 
take it upon myself to speak, “if you would be 
60 kind as to listen, I will tell you just how it 
was. 

“Well, speak up—only don’t let us have any 
lying! You are not to smooth things over, to 
save this young thicf.”’ 

“L’ve been in this house five years coming 
Christmas; and if you cannot believe me now, 
the more’s the pity!”” 

Then up spoke mistress, with a dainty flash 
in her eyes. 

“Twill hear nothing unkind said to Mary,” 
suys she. “She is true to the heart’s core!”” 














One day he was driv- | 
ing out to the farm with his brother Ben, a} 
sturdy, brond-built man, the Senator from that | 


Then the gas flashed up, and mas- , 


Meg flung her arms around my ankles, and 
laid her cheek upon my foot. 

“Don't lie forme, Miss Mary,” she sobbed out. 
!“T would tell it all myself, only they wouldn't 
| believe me.”” I 
| “When Meg first waked me, I thought she was | 
dreaming. That was why I did not come down 
at once. She told me they were coming to rob 
the house, and that they expected her to open , 
the basement dodr for them, and that they would | 
Kill her if she refused.” 

“Yes, yes, they'll kill me, sure enough. BatI 
don’t mind that! The sooner the better!” says 
Meg, still yrovelling at my feet. 

“And what do you make ont of that, but that 
she is an accomplice?” blurted out my master, 
scowling on me. 

“Yes, an accomplice, of cgurse,” echoed the 
policemen. 

“She’s almost a baby, herself, master,” I said, 
making an attempt to place myself betaveen the } 
child and them. 

“She’s not a baby in innocence,” he suid, bit- 
terly. 

Tcould not reason with him. It was not a 
servant’s place, and I knew it. So what could I 
do but look toward my mistress, who was clasp- 
ing the little fellow in her arms, that might have | 
been lost to her forever, had Meg been the sin- 
(ner they thought her. 

“You will speak a ood word for the girl,” I 
| said, beginning to break down. “I’ve had the 
| care of her from first to last, and I can truly say 
that I do not know a breath of harm of he 

“V think Mary is right,” mistress said. “Meg 
should have told us all she knew before this, but 
Tecan understand that it was terror, not deceit, 
that kept her silent. Leave the child to us, we! 
will see that justice is done her.” 

If mistress ever looked more like an angel one 
time than another, it was at that moment. 

Then she came and lifted Mey up, and sat 
down holding the babe in one arm, while she 
clasped Meg, in a sheltering way, in the other. 

Master's passion began to die out; but he 
must pour it upon some one, so he turned to the 
policemen. 

“You’d better go hunt up the robbers, I should 
think,’’ he growled. “It was bad enough to let 
them get in, without letting them escape.” 

The men, in not very good humor, went over 
the house once more, and promising to keep 
Near all night, afterwards went out, leaving the 
| family alone. , ' > » 

In the morning Meg was ordered to go with 
others to hunt the old hag up, but the woman 
ppearcd from her former haunts, and as 
tch was found in the garden hedge, 
ed to have the matter drop where 
































it was. 


His resentment toward Mex also died out, 
when he saw how humble and cast down the 
poor child was; but he was always more or less 
suspicious of her, so that if any thing was wrong 
or missing, his first fling was towards her. 

Poor Meg never complained of this injustice, 
but upon such occasions stood before him ina 
patient way, with her blue cyes cast down and a 
flush upon her thin cheeks. She never defend- 
ed herself to him or us. 

The child’s gratitude to her mistress was 
enough to make one weep. I don’t think she 
would have refused her any service from that 
day. When I saw how modest and grateful she 
was, how could [help taking her back to my 
arms again? Dear child! we are to forgive, as 
we ask to be forgiven. 

It was tour years after all this happened, that, 
having Inid by a few hundred dollars, and get- 
ting tired of service, I hired a room with she that 
was Judith Goodenough, and commenced house- 
keeping for myself. 

Meg took my place as cook, but she was to 
come every other Sunday to go to church with 
me, and drink tea at my room. 

The girl was getting to be very pretty—some 
said handsome—but her chief charm was her 
modesty, and her sweet, low voice, that had 
great music in it for me. 

When she came of a Sunday, she alinost al- 
ways brought some trifle to me from my mis- 
tress, and I used to return the kindness by guing 
to her on extra days, or when she had friends or 
sickness in the family. 

In this way we lived very happily. 

One Sunday Meg found me very sick—so sick 
Icould only lie upon the bed and look up the 
road by which she was coming, and long for her 
as achild longs for its mother. My head seemed 
swollen to bursting, and the sounds seemed like 
distant water, growing fainter and fainter. 

When Meg came in, she laid her cool, fresh 
cheek on my fevered face, and I felt the tears 
coming like rain on my dull forehead. 

“Don’t ery, Meg; there, darling, don’t cry ;” 
and her soft curls felt like silk to my touch, as 
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they swept over my pillow. 


“You are very sick, Annt Mary’—the dear 
child called me Aunt Mary, now—“tell me, what 
shall do for you? Shall I call the mistress?” 

“No; I'm afraid it’s catching. 
away yourself, Mez, and don’t come aga 
I send for you, or’’—— 

“Tl never go away from you 
Never, Aunt Mary, nener. 
have been to me! 





ain until 


ive or dead. 
Such a friend as you 
It is my time now. Make 
yourself casy. I'll never stir from this room. 
until you are well.” 

I knew my darling wonld keep her word, so I 
shut my weary eyes, and all the care slid from 














Then there came long days—eternities they 
seemed to me—during which I was burned with 
fever and frozen with chills—every thing looked 
strange, and at list Mez’s sweet face went, too, 
and then I remembered nothing more. 

One day I became conscious that a voice was 
in prayer at my bedside. At first the words 
came like distant music, floating nearer and 
nearer, then [ knew it to be Meg’s, and that she 
was praying for my reco . 

“() spare her for my sake. She is all the world 
tome, Let me die, but let her live.” 

Itricd to put out my hand, to open my eyes, 
to whisper her to be comforted, but I was like 
one dead. Then all sounds receded again, and I 
sank once more in the unconscious stupor from. 
which her grief had aroused me. 

It would do no good for me to describe the 
horrors of my final return to life, and to a real- 
izing condition of my sufferings. Iwas down 
with small pox in its worst stages, and Meg had 
been my faithful nurse from first to last, and 
had concealed my condition so faithfully that I 
had not been dragged to the hospital, where I 
might or might not have died. 

When I could open my eyes ag: 
upon the dear child’s face, [ missed the long 
silken tres that had been so much more my 
pride than hers. 

“Where are they, Mex?” I asked. 

My darling bugst into tears. 

“Forgive ine, Aunt Mary, but you have been 
80 sick!” 

“And what has that to do with the curls?” I 
whispered. 

She blushed, as if half ashamed to answer. 

T vowed a vow, Aunt Mary, and as I had noth- 
ing else to vive, I offered the tresses.” 

“A vow for what, my child?” 

9 “For your recoyery, aud my prayers are an- 
swered.” 

Poor foolish little thing. In her ignorance she 
thought this sacrifice would propitiate God. He, 
I’ve no doubt, recofnized the spirit, but He lo’ 
a different sacrifice from thi: 

Theld the litue hand in mine, trying to keep 
back the tears. They came, however, and then 
we wept together, and told each other all that 
was in our hearts. 

As I grew stronger, I expected to see Meg com- 
ing down with the same loathsome disease. But, 
strange as it may seem, she escaped the conta- 
gion, so that after our days of purification were 
over, we returned to our old life with grateful 
hearts that we were spared to each other. 

Meg is now like my own, as you may well sup- 
pose. All I have in the world belongs to my 
ing. We have no concealments from each 
other. She brings me her little earnings to 
hoard up with mine, and we are just now busy 
preparing for the new home to which we are 
both going when the new ycar comes in. 

Master died two years azo. Mistre: 
living, with ber beautiful children, which 
blessing to her, She has never been sorry for 
her kindness to Meg, who has been a faithful 
servant to her from first to last. 

But my darling will not be obliged to serve 
much longer. During the holidays she is to be 
married to one who has chosen her for her kind 
heart and modest deportment—my own sister’s 
son. He is not a rich man, to be sure, but he is 
as honest as the day, and is not afraid to look 
any one living, squarely in the face. 

He has bought a small cottage in the country, 
and Meg and [ will furnish it; not with costly 
carpets nor luxurious furniture, but in that sim- 
ple, attractive way, that makes a house look like 
a home. 

When we get settled there, you must all come 
to tea! 
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WORKING HARD AT NOTHING. 

We often hear it said of a frothy speaker, “He 
can talk an hour witbout saying any thing.” 
So we can say sometimes of a blundering, brain- 
less Inborer, “He ean work all day without do- 
ing any thing.’”’? The following fable, by Krilof, 
(the Russian Esop,) illustrates this: 

“Early one morning a peasant was laboriously 
plouzhing his plot of ground, and toiling so hard 
that his limbs were bathed in sweat. The peas- 
ant worked with a will; and so every one who 
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went by called out to him, ‘Bless you, friend! 
All honor to you!” 
“This made a certain ape jealous. Prai: 


is 





You must goftempting; how can one help craving for it? 
g Ee ss 


The ape determined to set to work; so it got 
hold of a huge log, and just didn’t it worry itseif 
about it?) The ape becomes full of trouble—that 
is, it has enough to do; now it lifts the loz ap, 
and rolls it first this way and then that; now it 
hugs it, now it drags it along. The sweat 
streams off the poor creature; it pants, and at 
last it becomes all but breathless. But, in spite 
of all this, not a soul gives it an atom of praise, 
And no wonder, my dear; you work very hard, 
but what you do isn’t of the least use.” 








———<~o-—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCE, 


Charles [X., the twelfth King of the family of 
Valois, came to the French throne when only tea 
years of age, under the regency of his mother, 
that terrible woman of French history, Catha- 
rine de Medici. 

IIe was an impulsive youth, restless and vacil- 
lating, and was left wholly to the evil influences 
of his mother. The first years of his reign were 
disturbed by the struggles between the Protest- 
ant and Catholic partics in France. These dif- 
ficulties were apparently settled in 1569. The 
Queen-mother scemed to entertain cordial fel- 
towards the Protestant leaderm — The Prot- 
estant King of Navarre was promised the hand 
of the King’s sister Margarct, and marked cour- 
tesy and apparent kindness of feeling wer 
shown by the roy houschold to many of 
leading men of the great Protestant party. The 
latter were thus rendered unsuspicious of dau- 
ger, and became almost wholly disarmed. 

But Catharine de Medici, full of craft and 
wickedness, had resolved to destroy the Protes 
ant power. She was fully versed in crime, and 
the passion for dark deeds grew upon her with 
years. 

One day she went to the boy King, Charis, 
and disclosed a plot for the massacre of the 
Protestants of France. 

He listened with a feeling of horror. He had 
Jearned to love the Protestant statesmen, and t 
call their great leader, Coligni, “father.” Hs 
young heart recoiled from such a deed of blool 

But his mother gave him no rest. She con 
fided her plot to the Catholic leaders, who 
jeined hand in hand with her to accomplish the 
crime. 

Church and State united to persuade the younz 
King that the stability of the throne, the gluy 
of his family, and the advancement of reli 
truth demanded the bloody sacrifice. Stil he 
hesitated, but after a little while exhibited his 
characteristic weakness under the influence of 
persuasion, and the conspirators knew his fina! 
assent was certain. 

St. Bartholomew’s Day was at hand, the time 
appointed by the Catholic leaders, the Guises. 
for the work of death. Paris was full of lw 
guenots—which was the name of the Protestant 
party—from the principal provincial cities. They 
had been drawn hither by the magnificent wal- 
ding of the Protestant King of Navarre. T! 
preparations for the massacre were nearly coni- 
plete, but the young King still hesitated to is-u: 
the fatal order. ° 

His mother now used every art in her power 
to make him place himself boldly with the Guis- 
es. As he was King, she wished the sanction of 
a royal edict, to do her fiendish work. With 
this, the preparations for the destruction of the 
| Huynenots would be complete. Her appeals at 
Jength so wrought upon his mind that he excit- 
edly exclaimed, “Well, then, kill them, kill then 
all, that not a single Huguenot may live tore 
proach me with their death.” And this frantic 
remark was construed as an order. 

‘The massacre was appointed to begin on St. 
Bartholomew's Eve, at the tolling of a bell. 
young King was fearfully nervous and a 
during the preceding day. Just before the 
hour, his conscience had so affected his beiter 
feelings, that he dispatched orders to the Du 
of Guise countermandiny the slaughter. T 
duke received the message as he wasin the act 
of mounting his horse to lead the assassins. “fi 
est trop tard!” “It is too late!’’ said the duke 
to the bearer, and at once rode away. 

It was a still night, Aug. 24, 1 The de 
fenceless Huguenots were unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, while armed assassins were lurking in ever 
Catholic house. At last the heavy clang of 3 
great bell feil on the breathless evening air, aud 
the slaughter begun, 

. All that summer night the streets ran ¥ 
blood. The young and the old, the daughtr, 
the mother, the beggar and the nobleman—:! 
who bore the name of Huguenot—were cat of 
without warning. None were spared. Even 
‘women murdered women, and children, it is said, 
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impelied by the maddening example, applied the 
dazzer to other children in their cradles, 

And ever and anon, all that dumb August 
night, like the very knell of doom, clanged the 
bell of St. Germain. 

The young King was in a court of the palace 
of the Louvre, with his mother, when the great 
bell bexzun to toll, At first he trembled with 
fear and horror. He recovered presently from 
his fear, and, running to the palace window, be- 
came so excited at the sight of blood, that itis 
said he fired upon the wretched fugitives who 
were attempting to escape by swimming across 
the Seine. 

But the wretched yeung King never knew a 
happy hour after that dreadful night. He grew 
pale and thin, and his tortured conscience and 
attered brain called up in his solitary hours 
images of the slain. 

Two years after the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve, the young King lay dying. His dis- 
3 probably caused by poison, which had 
teen applicd to the leaves of one of favorite 
hooks for the purpose, hy his unnatural mother. 
His sufferings were dreadful in the extreme. 
IL siorians tell us that he sweat drops of blood. 
His mental anguish was as fearful as his bodily 
Usuress. He would ery out to his nurse, “Ah, 
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nuurrice, ma mie, ma bonne! que du sany, que | 
Oh quels mauvais conseils j'ai | 


esinats ! 
siris! Oh Seigneur Dieu, pardonnez moi, et 
faites moi misericorde!” ‘Ah, nurse, my good 
nurse! What blood! What murders! O what 
vad counsels J followed! Lord God, pardon me! 
Have merey on me!’” 

Two hundred years from the massacre of St. 
holomew the bell of St. Germain P Aus 
ris rang wildly out on the still air of a summer 
night. It summoned the King-crushed people 
io demolish the throne. 

Historians cover the memory of Charles IX. 
h infamy, but his first impulses were usnahy 
kind, and his first intentions good. He docs not 
seem to have inherited the disposition of that 
monster of wickedness, his mother. His most 
evil acts could hardly be called his own. Left 
to himself he would have been deemed a most 
polished and amiable prince, thourh wanting in 
decision, As a victim of bad counsellors, pity 
should mingle with the censure that follows his 
Hezexran BuTTerwortn, 
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A NIGHT ATTACK, 

Twas young and without much experience of 
the wild life of a South American sheep-farmer, 
when I settled down for a few months at that 
vocation, near the Indian frontier, 

Thad but lately come out from England to 
join Dick Merton, my former chum, at a public 
school, and iny fast friend alw Our joint 
and very modest capital had been invested ina 
leazue of Jand; also ina few sheep, having the 
jathy appearance, and alinost the speed of grey- 
hounds; and lastly, in our house. It was built 
of sun-baked bricks, and consisted of one toter- 
ably large room, with a flat roof and parapet, 
cessible from the inside by means of a ladder, 

Around the house, at about thirty yards’ di 
tance, we dug a deep, dry ditch, crossed by a 
drawbridye, intended as a protection against sur- 
prise by the Indians, 

The latter dusky gentlemen had hitherto con- 
fined their throat-cutting propensities to certain 
stray sheep, instead of gratifying them at our 
pense. But ugly tales were told of their do- 
inzs round about us—+of white men taken whilst 
riding in sight of home, and tortured; of cattle 
driven off, and sheep speared in very wanton- 
ness of mischicf. This caused us to keep a sharp 
lookout, especially when, as now, the Indian 
moon (their favorite time of attack) gave light 
enough to plunder, but not to guide the aim of 
the defenders. 

“Can you sce any thing stirring in the camp?” 

tid Dick, one evening, as he came up. Those 
horses are making a desperate noise in the cor- 
ral. Johnson said this morning that Indians 
had crossed the river; and he guessed we'd bet- 
ter keep our wits awake, that the rascals didn’t 
jook in when we weren’t ready for visitors.” 

Now horses were our surest safeguards against 
surprise. Our litde, half-wild Pampa horses had 
uw true instinet, and their warnings, given by 
pine wpon the ground, were not to be disre- 
led with safety. 

Tean make out some ob; 
half a mile to the southward. 
lon z Jookout on the 4 

“Taey are mounted men!” exclaimed my com- 
panion; ‘ad riding hard this way, too. Stand 
here with your rifle, Alfred, while | slip cartri 
into the others. At that pace, they will be here 
uy.?? 

And ro they were. Almost before Dick had 
hed my side again, two “Guachos,” their 
usually swarthy faces livid with fear, sprung 




























































ets moving about 
’ said I, after a 
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from their horses, which, covered with blood, 
sweat and foam, showed how sharp had been 
the ride, and rushed over the drawbridge. 

They told us, as soon as terror would allow 
them, that three hundred Indians were in hot 
pursuit, and would soon be on the spot, and be- 
sourht us to give them shelter, as to ride out 
again into the camp upon their foundered horses 
would be certain death. 

Dick, rather to my surprise, for I did not then 
know what liars the natives, as a rule, are, calm- 
ly lit his pipe, and then orlered our visitors, in 
asomewhat doubtful Spanish idiom, “to make 
themselves scarce.’”” 

“Unless,” he said, politely, ‘you can tell a 
plain tale, senores, without lies, vamos’ (be off,) 
“and adios’’ (God he with you), 

Upon this we learned, after much cross-ques- 
tioning, that they had been to buy horses (“To 
steal them, more likely,” interjeeted Dick) at the 
station of a rich Spaniard, Don Ramon Garcia 
who lived abont four leagues from us; and that 
when they reached the top of a gentle rise in the 
ground, and had a view of the house, they had 
seen, to their horror and dismay, a larze body of 
the dreaded Indians, who were attacking Don 
Ramon’s estancia. 

“Wherenpon,” said the spokesman, with teeth 
chattcring, “we rode hard to your abode. Mount 
your ficetest horses, senores, and ride for life. 
Soon they will be here; and who can withstand 
the fierce braros?” 

“If this be true,” said Dick, turning to me— 
“and I believe it is, for these cowardly scoun- 
drels’ faces are proof that they have seen some- 
thing—the sooner we prepare to fight the better. 
We can’t run away, and leave all we have in the 
world to be destroyed, as these valiant gentle- 
men propose.’”” 

My chum’s calmness infused confidence into 
me, and, though dreadfully nervous—for it was 
my first fight—I set about our preparations with 
a good show of self-possession. 

‘The natives—hoth the late arrivals and our 
own two men, who had often boasted of what 
they meant to do and had already done in the 
way of fighting Indians—were quite useless. 

Our preparations were very simple—a box of 

cartridges was opencd for our breech-loading 
rifles and placed ready to hand, together with a 
jar of water; the door and window, our weakest 
points, were secured as strongly as possible; and 
then, sheltering our bodies behind the parapes, 
we peered cautionsly over, and strained our eyes 
to get the first glimpse of an enemy, 
Nothing is so daunting as suspense to a young | 
mpaisner, and I felt my heart thumping 
against my ribs with excitement, and a sort of 
nervous dread that I should not play a man's 
part in the strugele we expected. But Dick’s 
voice, calm, low and with a slight drawl in it, 
reassured me, 

“Now, look here, Alfred, my boy,” he said; 
“if we have to fight, keep cool, and do as I tell 
you. Reach your hand over here—that’s right; 
I like to feel you gripe like that. Now, remem- 
ber to aim steadily, and don’t show yourself | 
wore than you can help, for, though these beg- 
gars have only a few muskets and pistols in the 
shape of firearms, they can shoot pretty s 
if yon stand still enouzh for a long sizht. Their 
great point will be to force the door, but we can 
soon stop that if you are steady with your shots; 
and they can't fire the bricks. Do you see any 
thing?” 

“There’s something dark on the ground near 
the corral,” I answered; “it seems nearer than 
it was.” 

“An Indian, sure enough, and the ball’s going 
to commence.” 

As he said this, Dick’s rifle rung out in the si- 
Jence of the nizht, and I saw a splinter fly white 
in the moonlizht, about a foot above the dark 
object, which thereupon started up with a cry, 
and fled. 

Then we heard the sallopping of horse, and 
about one hundred Indians rode into view, and, 
breaking into twos and threes, cireled round us 
within shot—waving spears and shouting as 
though the whole company of fallen angels had 
met to lament their chanye of circumstances 
chorally. 

“Don’tshoot! This is alla feint.” And Dick’s 
warning came just in time, for a dusky cloud of ; 
men sprung out from the ditch (how they contd 
have got im without our having observed them, 
puzzlins to me), and rushed, lance in hand, 
against the door, 

Well for us that its fastenings were secure, 
and that we had not been tempted to throw away 
shots by the first demonstration, Bang! bang! 
went our rifles, and I saw two of the demons 
fall. 

“Dou't hurry, but in with your cartridges,” I 
heard next, and both fired again together. 

This was too much for them—they halted, wa- 
vered one moment, and then disappeared as if 
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by magic—our rapid system of firing having 
completely discomfited them, 

“Down with you!” and I felt myself pulled 
suddenly under the parapet, in time to hear the 


bullets from the horsemen outside the ditch sing + 


over our heads. 
comment, 


“So far so good,” was Dick’s 
“Now watch the next move.” 
The moon was now nearly over, but that was 


. Z 1 
not so much against us, the night being clear 


and starlight cnough to see a man at ten paces. 
We could hear the trampling of horses’ feet, and 
guttural sounds of talkiny, and guessed that a 
council of war was ,being held. Suddenly a 
spark appeared ubout two hundred yards from 
the housc—for they had fired our haystack—and 
grew rapidly into a flame. Brighter and bright- 
er i, became, and lit up the seenc—as with the 
e of tiie noonday sun. 

Grouped round the flame, and out of range, 
ere our foes; their swarthy skins and snaky 
hair glistened in the firelight; and they bran- 
dished lances, and screamed with delight at the 
destruction they had caused. 

Dogs were barking, and the horses in the cor- 
ral neighing shrilly and rearing with terror— 
some fighting desperately to escape. 

T looked at my companion’s face; it was very 
pale, and the expression decidedly ugly. 

“Look!” he said, hoarsely. “‘Ilere comes an 
ambassador, Louk 2” 

T turned with astonishment; but the sickening 
sizht I saw fully accounted for Dick’s excitement 
and rage. 

A nearly naked Indian was boldly advancing 
towards us, and bearing before him a burden to 
shield him from our shots. 

A beautiful white girl of about seventeen was 
lying helpless in his arms. 
bound behind her back, and masse 
hair encircled a face showing deadly terror and 
horrof in every feature, and drooped nearly to 
the ground over the savage’s arm. Her dress, 
torn from one white shoulder, showed how hard 
had been the first ineffectual struggle against 
her captors. 

As the Indian crossed the ditch (they had cut 
the rope which held up the drawbridze in the 
first attack) with his burden, Dick, with a deep 
groan, recognized her. 

“It is Rosita, Don Ramon's daughter,’ he 
broke ont. “I love her, Alfred, and will save 
her, or die with her. Listen!” he continued, 
hurriedly. “This rascal has come to make some 
proposal to us. Keep your cye on him; and the 
moment you get a‘ fair chance, fire at him. 
you hill her, it is the better fate. When I hear 
the shot, [ will throw up the window (which I 
can do more easily than the door,) and try for a 
rescue. But, for merey’s sake, don’t leave the 
roof; our only hope is in your being able to keep 
off the others, who will rush from the diteh. 
Good-by.” 

And he was down the ladder before I could 
speak, leaving his hat cunningly adjusted above 
the parapet. Poor Dick! all his coolness had 
vanished now! J mysclf was not in a pleasant 
predicament. To carry ont his half-mad scheme 
involved my running a terrible risk of shooting 
my friend’s sweetheart, which at any other time 
would have appeared impossible; but when I 
read the agony and Joathing in the poor girl’s 
face, I braced my nerves, set my teeth, laid my 
rifle ready, and felt that no trembling of my 
hand should mar her deliverance. 

And now tie savage raised his voice, and de- 
manded in broken Spanish a surrender. He 
threatened us with tortures in casc of refusal, 
and bid us look upon his captive, for that she, 
too, should suffer for us. And ns he said this, 
he grasped the virl’s hair brutally, and raised 
her head. 

With a sndden spring of pain and frizht, she 
threw herself ont of his arms, and fell to the 
sround. His time and mine had come. As he 
stooped, my bullet laid hing dead by the side of 
his intended victim. 

Dick made his rush from the window, and the 
Indians theirs from the ditch, as he had predict- 
ed; but as Rosita was rather nearer to the house 
than the ditch, he managed to reach her first, 
and was retreating with her in his arms, And 
now all depended upon me. My first shot, aimed 
ne the foremost of the assailants, missed him 
clean; and before T could seize the other rifle, he 
had made a vicious thrust at Dick, who, encnm- 
bered as he was, was quite helples The 
rd through Rosita’s dress, luckily without 
injury to the. wearer; and as the savage drew 
back for a cooler and surer thrast, Thad the in- 
expressible pleasure of shooting him, which ef- 
feetually prevented any further Jane c 
from him. 

Then] heard a heavy fall in the room below. 
Diek had thrown his burden clean through the 
open window, at the risk of breaking a limb, 
and turning, found himsclf engaged hand to 
hand with a dozen Indiaffs. 
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Her hands were | 


If} 


He set his back against the wall, and drew his 
revolver with his right hand, reeciving, as he did 
so, & spear-thrust throwzh his left arm; but his 
and my revolver, fortunately reserved until now, 
yed so fatally among the attacking par 
t they drew off. 

Dick manayed, with a great effort, to drag 
himself through the window, and then fainted 
away from loss of blood and exhaustion; and 
when I ran down the ladder to make fast the 
| window again, [ found him almost exhausted, 
| near Rosita, the latter having been stunned by 
her unceremonious entry. 

But I could not stay to help here; my post 
was on the roof. [hurried up the ladder, notic- 
ing for the first time that I had imyself suffered 
in the scrimmage to the extent of a slight flesh- 
wound from a bullet. 

The fight was over. 

Throughout the remainder of tho night, the 
Indians lingered about, and stole most of the 
horses and some sheep, but they had not pluck 
again to encounter the deadly breech-loaders. 

Seldom, indeed, had such ere Jesson been 
taught them; and when the glorious sun rose 
we saw them ride, beaten, off the field, bea 
with them some of the slain. 

We learned from Rosita, whose gratitude was 
most touching, that she had been captured whilst 
walking in the oranze-garden near her father’s 
| house, a short time before we were attacked. 

“You, noble exballeros,”’ she said, “have pre- 
served me from death, and from what is far 
worse, God will reward you, for I never can.” 

I think Dick, however, was of 2 different opin- 
ion; atall events, he has always seemed retmark- 
ably satisticd with the reward he persuaded her 


to make him, 
—_+or— 
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For the Companion. 
IN MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
PRISON---No. 2. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

What Letters the Prisoners Write—In the 
Work-shops—In the Hospital— What thoy 
do in their “Own Time.” 

It chanced that Imade my second morming 
call at State Prison the very day after the escape 
of two adrvit and desperate convicts. The war- 
| den was in one of the workshops when I arrived, 
and while I waited for his coming Mr. Peirce, 
the Clerk, told me the story of the previous 
night’s adventure, and showed me some of the 
ingenious tools by means of which the men 1 
effected their escape. Three or four table knives 
had been fashioned into saws, small and pretty 
enough for a child’s toy, but very keen and 
sharp. A flat, thick piece of rubber had been 
laid above the stones they wished to pound, and 
they had hammered upon that, thus completely 
deadening the sound, The long labor, the keen 
wit, the slow, painstaking contrivance this es- 
cape must haye cost these two men, displayed 
an ability which it was sad to think had served 
them no better end in life than just to get into 
prison and out again. 

Such escapes from confinement are as infre- 
quent as they are difficult. Since the prison was 
first occupied, in 1805, nearly cizht thousand 
convicts have been committed to it, and in the 
whole time less than fifty have escaped. 

Iwas there on a Monday morning, and a large 
pile of unsealed letters Jay on Mr. Peirce’s desk, 
written the preeeding day by the prisoners to 
their friends. On Sundays, after the services in 
the chapel, which close at twelve, the men take 
with them both their dinner and their supper, 
and are locked into their cells to stay there till 
the next mornin. They have, therefore, many 
uninterrupted honrs in which to think of home 
and friends; and the correspondence handed in 
on Monday morning is usually quite extensive. 
These letters are, of course, subject to the inspee- 
tion of the officers of the prison, and sometimes 
a fortunate visitor gets a glimpse of them. 

Many of them were quite well written, 
nearly every one at which I glanced seemed in- 
tended to prove that its author was cither a 
good man, unjustly condemned, or one so far 
reformed that to keep him in confinement w 
an actual Joss to socicty. 

Mr. Peirce smiled to see how much the letters 
; impressed me. He said that six months at the 
prison would probably go farther to convince 
me of total depravity than I could now imagine; 
and quoted the remark of a certain celebrated 
orthodox professor of theoloy to a class he was 
indoctrinating—“Not belicve in total depravity ? 
Why, look at my Jim!’s-Jim being his own 
scapegrace son. “Not believe in total depravity ? 
Why, look at my prisoners!’ seemed to be Mr. 
Peirce’s rendering. And yet in the reformation 
of some of them he really had faith; and for 
many of them a tender, half-excusing pity, 
which forgave, while it could not forget their 
misdeeds. 

Iwas especially interested in a letter to His 
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Excellency, Gov. Claflin, by a prisoner who was 
a Confederate General during the war. It was 
an clegantly written letter—calm, persuasive, 
and yet to the Iust degree pathetic. It did not 
extenuate the crime, that of obtaining money 
under false pretences, for which the writer was 
in confinement; but it sct forth the press of 
temptation to which he had yielded, and pic- 
tured the three years of suffering he had already 
passed in prison, during which heart and flesh 
had failed him. It so fervently implored the 
Governor to grant him freedom—the liberty to 
go far away among his own people—that I found 
a suspicious dimness blinding my eyes as I read. 
Just as Thad finished it, Warden Haynes came 
in, and we then started to visit the workshops. 














Three different branches of work are carried 
on hese by the convicts, whose labor is hired of 
the State by contractors—brush-making, shoc- 
making, and the manufacture of iron, this last 
including many and various departments, from 
the fashioning of the commonest and roughest 
implements to the production of American bronz- 
es almost rivalliny the French in beauty. 

To go into the great foundery was like mak- 
ing a descent into the under world of subtcrra- 
nean fires and dusky gnomes. I never lonzed 
more to be a painter than while looking at this 
stranze scenc—a vast, routh, low-roofed room, 
through whose gloomy spaces moved the silent 
men in gray, fecding the fires, hammering the 
iron, busy always. Their faces seemed pale ex- 
cept when now and then one passed the blazing 
fire, and his features were lit up weirdly for a 
moment by its lurid blaze. This fire glowing 
afar under the dusky rafters, the grimy, silent, 








busy men, the great black heaps of met:l here ; 


and there, made up the wild picture which 1 
longed to paint, and which will live in my mem- 
ory for many a day. 

From the foundery we went up throuzth suc- 
cessive shops and successive stazes of manufac. 
ture, till we reached the light and spacious room 
with flowers and “reen things growing” in 
every window, where the best gas fixtures are 
finished, and the fine bronzes are polished. Tere 
stood a bronze Shakespeare, contemplative and 
half sad, beside Goethe and Schiller, his great 
brethren, Here were bracket-holdcrs, and grace- 
fu) vases, and Roman lamps; and moving among 
them, and working always with downcast eyes, 
were still the silent men in gray. 

Now and then, when some face struck me, I 
inquired the history of its owner. I saw the fa- 
mous Newburyport Fire-Bug, who burned up 
building after building—among them his own 
house and bam—Icd on by no conccivable mo- 
tive save the fatal fascination of the flames. 
One old, old man I saw, who was sent there two 
years ago for killing his old wife. He struck 
the blow while he was drunk, and his face wore 
a dazed, bewildered, half imbecile look, as if he 
had not yet found out how it all happened. 








In one of the shoe-making workshops I saw a 
young man whom | myse]f uscd to know a few 
years since—a pretty boy, in that by-gone time, 
with curling hair and frank, dark eyes, and the 











boyish red in his cheeks. 

the two old people, his parents, the child of their 
old age, whom they loved perhaps too well, and 
indulged perhaps too much. 

Tle was more weak than wicked. Evil com- 
panions tempted him first to gainble and then 
to steal gold with which to play higher and 
higher, until at last the hour of detection came, 
and now he is here. 

t breaks one’s heart to know how the poor old 
father and mother have suffered—how they pr: 
to live to sce him free once more, and how eve 





me prison discipline will permit they go to sce | 
P execution is faulless throuzhont, and it 


him, never reproaching him, always making him 
feel that whatever else he has lost he has not lo-t 
their love. But O how sad it is—this mother’s 
darling of a boy carrying like the rest his unin- 





viting meal; and being locked in to eat it in his; 


solitary ecll. 

In the laundry, sented at the task of repairing 
clothes, the warden pointed out to me the Con- 
federate General in whom I had become so much 
interested through his letter, and promised when 
we had completed our rounds to send for him to 
the guard-room. 

After visiting all the workshops we went tothe 
hospital, where we found cizht or ten invalids, 
some lying in their narrow beds, others able to 
sit upand read. The hospital cells are much 
larger than the ordinary ones—as large as the 
“hall bed-rooms” of a good sized city house— 
and they are also somewhat ‘ctter furnished 
than the others, having two chairs insterd of 
one stool. Their doors open into a general room, 
where an attendant sits. Near at hand is a 
small kitchen where such food as the physician 
orders for the patients is prepared. 

Itis a proof of the wholesome sanitary regu- 
lations of the prison that in a dozen years there 
has been but one case of fever; but continement, 
and gloom sow the seeds of consumption and 
heart disease at a fearful rate, It sometimes 
happens that prisoners given over to die are 
pardoned out, that they may close their eyes 
amonz familiar faces. 

Not long azo a patient was brought there so 
iNof consumption that the doctor thouzht he 
could not li 
exertion for his ally snueceeding, he 
procured the adinission of the patient to the 
Consumptives’ Home, and there they nursed him. 
to such tolerable health that he could go out in- 
to the world asain. Te passed about ten days 
in freedom before he was detected in stealing, 
and has now been disposed of in the House of 
Correction, determined, as it seems, to live at the 
public expense somewhere. 















When we returned to the guard-room I saw 
there fora few moments the Confederate Gen- 
eral. He was a man evidently accustomed to 
society, with a quict, gentlemanly manner and a 
pleasant voice. I spoke to him of his letter to 
Gov. Claflin, and found him so full of hope for 
a speedy release that I trembled fo think what 
might be tho effect of his not improbable disap- 
pointment. 

There is one aspect of prison life of’ which I 
have thus far omitted all mention—the aspira- 
tion of some of the prisoners toward better 
things. Theirstruzgles for culture under almost 
insurmountable difficulties would put to shame 
the casy-coing indolence of schools and colleges. 

One prisoner, coming there after being 
uated at Phillips Academy, and, of course, well 
grounded in Greck and Latin, made himself dur- 
ing his imprisonment master of three modern lan- 
wu Another touk up painting; and Tsaw 
in dr. Peiree’s vditable por- 
aitin oils, painted by thiscriminal, wholly self- 
instructed in art. In the same gentleman’s par- 
lor were frames of exquisite leather work, and. 
ditinty wood carving, the work of couviet 

The most wonderful achievement of all was 
that of a man who had formerly been the editor 
of a magazine, and was committed for forgery. 
Ile turned to l®qrature as his natural recreation, 
and wrote while in pri8on, quite extensively. I 

















possession 

















Te was the darling of | have now on my table a book of which this con- 


{ 





vict was in a most literal and complete sense the 
author, It isa volume in every way remarka- 
bie. For safe keeping itis incensed in a box of 
two kinds of wood, put together in narrow 
stripes, and hizhly polished. You open it and 
find “The Life of Curist,”’ a book clegantly bound 
in carved black walnut covers, with raised and 
gilded Ietters, and scroll work, and with a vel- 
vet back. The composition is worthy of the cle- 
gance with which it is hound; and it is in no re- 
spect more wonderful than in the neatness with 
which it was printed by the patient pen. The 
more 
3 Jong, of the common 














than three hundred pa 
duodecimo s 

These efforts at self-culture are encouraed un- 
der the present liberal management of the prison. 
For three winters lectures by various noted men 
and women have been given in the chapel—a 
spacious hall at the top of the building, capable 
of seating perhaps seven hundred men, and it 
which I myself have scen five hundred and sixty 
prisoners seated of an evening, lifting eazer faces 
to listen toa misecllancous reading of fun and 
pathos, prose and verse by a gifted clocutionist. 
It was the most enthu-iastic audience [have | 
ever seen, proving, perhaps, that pleasures are 
appreciated somewhat in proportion to their 
rarity. . 

Of course the number of those who seek such 
solace for their woes ‘be found in study 
and improvement is a very small part of the | 
whole; but it speaks well for the humanity 
these misuided men that they are always rez 
to work he: yin the time that is their own, 
for any charity; and the gift of more than two 
hundred collars from the Massachusetts convicts 
was one of the first to reach the sufferers by the, 
wreat Portland fire. 

They are human, indeed, and capable of good 
—bue the ves capable 
of fearful evil, and theirlife here is its lezitimate | 
penalty. Itis a sad, sad life, try how they may 
to brichten it. Itis small wonder that now and 
then one oes miad—that consumption and slow 
decline are not infrequent—that a sentence of 
the younsest man for twenty years is virtually ! 
asentence for life. [think that any one whose ; 
feet were stil set in safe and law-abiding paths, 
and who should see even as I have seen, in my 
few visits, to what the way of the transgressor 
leads, would walk carefully all his life thereafter. 

































































TRUE HEROISM. 


Lat others write of battles fought 
On bloody, guaxily fields, 
Where honor gree 
And death the man who yields; 
But [will write of him who tights 
And vanquishes his sins, 
Who strnggies on through weary years 
Against himself, and wins, 







It calls for something more than brawn, 
Or muscle, to o'erconie 
An enemy Who marcheth not 
With banner, plume and drum— 
A foe forever luri.ing nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 
Forever near your board by day, 
"At night beside your bed. 


All honor then to that brave heart, 
te 





He may not wear a hero's crown, 
Nor iill a hero's gr ive; 

But truth will p'ace his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 


gp eS 
IMPUDENCE. 

Some people are impudent because they are | 
ill-natured; others because they aro sclfish or 
thoughtless; others from pure malice. There 
are persons, however, who never Iearn to be cour- 
teons, They haven't the qualitics of mind nec- 
essary to make them gentiemen or ladies, and 
can no more realize that other people have fecl- | 
ings that are keenly sensitive to pain or pleas- 
ure, than a man who is color blind, can realize 
the beauty or the discords of colors. They are 
unfortunates—like dunces and idiots, more to be 
pitied than blamed. Iecre is a sample of this 
class, given by a correspondent. The cireum- 
stances occurred at Saratoga: -, 

“A lady named Willis engaged board at a large 
and very comfortable boarding-house, during 
the fashionable season, and in many respects, 
was pleased with the house and the company in 
it, She one of those fortunate persons to 
whom is given a most luxuriant we:fith of hair, 
which the mode of dre: x then, as now, ena- 
bled her to display to very excellent advantage. 

“As we all know, there isa moment when par- 
tics themselves at table, when profound 
silences that all present feel 
to be an a A few days after my 
friend’s arrival, a middle-aged, good-natured 
Quakcress, who sat at her side, availed herselfof 
that inopportune moment tu inquire, in a loud 









































voic: 
“Say, Mrs., is that all your own hair?” 








©The effect of the Inquiry can better be imag- 
ined than deseribed. Every body present turned 
their eves tow:rd the erimson face of Mrs. Wil- 
lis, as she answered,— 
es, madam.’ 

“want to know! ejaculated the admiring 
Quakeress. 

“The nexteveninz, when Mrs Willis appeared, 
the gentlemen tricd to Jook unconscions, and the 
dies gmiled. Mrs. Willis had adorned her 
tresses with a beautiful rose-bud, @ le mode, and 
took her seat by the offencir 
an iciness that ought to have congealed 
thouchtless impndence. 

“Avain the ‘awful pause,’ but the Quakcress 
was equal to the occasion. 

“Say, Mrs.! That rose in your hair sticks 
rivht up straight.” 

“4 desizned it should,’ was the curt reply. 

“QO, did?) Why—I thonzht you didn’t?” 

“There was a rippling sensation along the table 
of something akin to half-concealcd mirth, in 
which Mrs. Willis very cordially joined, and 
hoped lier affiietions were over, Not so. The 
next evening the curions suul was attracted by 
the gleam of a super! solitaire ciamond, the Ta- 
diance of whieh gem was unfamiliar fo her. 

“Sav, Mrs., what kind ef wring is that next 
the wedding one?” 

“Diamond.” * 

“You don’t s: evied the Qu 
her eyes with an exclamation point in both pu- 
pils. ‘Why, TI have heard tell of diamond rings 
that cost as much as a hundred dollars! T guess 
that’s one. Pm glad [am not your husband.’ 

“Mrs. Willis chanzed her boarding-place, and 
escaped her tormentor,” 
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EXCOMMUNICATION. 


It is mentioned in the newspapers that Pope 
Pius 1X. has excommunicated the famous Dr. 
Joln Joseph Ignatius Dollingcr, of eminent tal- 
ents, because he will not accept the doings of 
the Ccumenical Council, held at Rome in 1870, 
as of binding foree on all Catholics, 

What is excommunication, that it should be 
bromrht to bear azainst so prominent a man, by 
way of punishing him for alleged disobedience? 

The word excommunication is made from two 
Latin words, and means that the person excom- 
amunicated is cut off from ail association with 
his church. "A 

Time was when to be excommunicated was in- 
decd a very serious matter, That time was when 
the Western world had but one Christian church, 
the church of Rome, or Catholic church. In 
those days when a person was excommunicated 
he was cnst out of Christendom, as it were,—and 
it was believed that if he dicd excommunicate, 
he would suffer the tortures of the condemnal 
eternally 

The great power that the church thus held was 
not unfrequently exercised, and almost always 
with terrible effect. Kings were conquered by 
it, and were made to submit to the Pope, whether 
they were rizht or wrong in the position they 
had assumed in opposition to his decrees. Their 
subjects would rebel, if monarchs continued in 
a state of rebellion azainst the Pepe—for it was 
a ternble thing fora whole nation to be laid 
under an interdict, which cut them off from all 
the offices of the church. 

But the greatness of this power has passed 
aw It had become much weaker than it 
in the times of the church, before the Reforma- 
tion occurred; and that great event neariy com- 
pleted the work of making it comparatively 
harmless, 

Both Henry VILL and his daughter Elizabeth, 
sovercizns of Enzland, were excommunicated,— 
and they survived the Pope’s attack, and pros- 
pered,—which made men sce that the Pope was 
not the powerful person he had been. 

But excommunication is still a weapon of 
force ns used against individuals, and is em- 
ployed occasionally to territy them. When a 
man is a believer in the religious authority of 
the chureh of Rome, it is no light thing for him 
to be cut off from the spiritual comfort and con- 
solation which that church affords to those who. 
belong to it. 

Protestants may smile at the notion that the 
Pope can be supposed to have power over the 
future life of men, but to Cathotics the matter is 
not a smiling one, for every sincere Catholic be- 
lieves that oMcially he ha: 

There are two kinds of excommunication. 
The one is commonly called the greater or major 
excommunication, in which ite: sufferer is an- 
athemati nd cutoffentirely from the church, 
as a corrupt limb is cut from the body of aman, 
and from all association with its mem} This 
is issued only in extreme cases. 

































































The other is the lesser or minor excommuni- 
cation, and may be considered as simply sus- 
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pending the offender from the benefits of the 
charch. 

Prof. Dollinger ha® had the major excommu- 
nication issued against him, which shows how 
great is his offence in the eyes of the Pope. The 
minor excommunication will be issued against 
those who may afford him aid and encourage- 


ment. 
+9 


BEDDING PLANTS, 

In other words—plants for beds. By these are 
meant those plants used to set out in our flower 
gardens in summer. The florists have them for 
sale in the spring, and people who wish to have 
a few flowers in the summer, buy them, pots and 
all,and fill their grounds with them. 

These little p!ants furnish all our best varie- 
ties of flowers, and with their aid a very Lttle 
time and money go a@great ways. Years ago 
every kody depended upon seeds for their garden 
plants. Now, except in far-away farm gardens, 
seedling plants have given place to bedding 
plants. 

Let ussce what has been gained by the change. 
Plants raised from seeds are uncertain and irres- 
ular. We cannot be sure that they will come up, 
and if they do, the flowers may not be of the 
color wanted. With a bedding plant the blos- 
som is on it when it is bought, so that its color 
isknown. There is little danger that it will not 
be thrifty, for there itis, alive and growing vigor- 
ously in its little pot. 

The method of plunting is very simple. Have 
the soil well prepared, and then with the hand, or 
a trowel, make a little hole just large enough to 
hold the pot. Next, water the plants as they 
stand in the pots. When the water has drained 
off, place the fingers over the soil in the pot, 
turn it upside down and rap it gently. The 
plant will fall out into your hand. Then set it 
upright in the place prepared for it. Press the 
soil tightly about it and the work is donc. 


+08 


A DERIVATION OF “GENTLEMAN.” 

The following is curious, though not accord- 
ing to the dictionaries. We do not know its au- 
thority, but give it for what it is worth: 


In the axe of Valentinian the converts to 
Christianity in the Western Empire consisted 
chicfly of the middle classes in the towns. The 
agricultural population still adhered to the tra- 
ditions and superstitions of their ancestors with 
such tenacity, that the word “pagans,” which 
literally, ifies the inhabitants of the rural 
districts, beeame a generic name for all c! 
of idolators. - ; 

In the hizher .anks the Christians were chiefly 
found among the officers of state and the min- 
isters of the imperial court, who were; for the 
most part, unconnected with the patrician body, 
and owed their elevation either to their military 
services or imperi:l favor, 

The okt patrician families, who affected to 
trace their descent to the great aristocratic houses 
of the ancient republic—the “Gentiles,” as they 
loved to call themselves—achered to polytheism, 
which now alone afforded any external evidence 
of their hereditary rank; and hence “yentile- 
man,” or “ventleman,” came to be used indiffer- 
ently for a man of exalted birth or polished 
manners, and for one who rejected the truths of 
Christianity. , 

We hope, however, that no boy when told to 
“behave like a gentleman,” will assume from 


this that it is obeying orders to bchave like a 
“heathen.” 



























+o 
HOW TO BE NOBODY. 

The following rules are full of the severe irony 
oftruth. Strictly obeyed they will secure to any 
hoy or young man tho bitterest failure that his 
Worst enemy could wish: 


Spend your leisure time on a whiskey barrel. 
Drink as much as you can pay for, or get others 


fo pay for, or get on credit. Smoke cizars in |, 


the same ratio, Master the intricacies of domi- 
noes, billiards and checkers; above all things, 
make yourself an adept at card playing. Chess, 
the game of intellizent young m:n who foolishly 
desire to be somebody, you should eschew, 

Don’t read any thing, except the dime noyels 
of the day. Cultivate an impression that all 

vomen like to be insulted, and that all men are 

3. If you shoukl ever become conscious of 

adecent emotion—to which weakness, al 
most of us are liable at odd moments—crus 
out with a little impromptu blackguardism, or 
drown it in a horn of whiskey. 
‘efun of your mother behind her back, and 
t think—because thinking is dangerous—of 
how much she has done for you, hoped for you, 
ed for you. Cheat your father, and borrow 
your sister's little savinys. 

Do these things, wud whatever else of vile and 
worthless that shall suzgest itself to yon, and 
Your ambition will be s Yo 
and er throuzh lite insi 
despised, and tuinble ite your grave almost too 
loathsome to be pitied. —Gospel Banner, 



































AUMANITY CONQUERS. 


_ A lady dressed with excellent taste was pa: 
ing up Washineton Street, recently, on a ve 
cold day, when she noticed a horse whose blank- 
ct had fallen off. Many other‘ladies and gentle- 
Men were passing and it required some moral 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


courage (ns the world oes) for her to stop, take 
up the blanket, spread it over the horse and 
tuck it under the harness, But she did it, and, 
we hope, had sweeter dreams in consequence. 
“Examples strike all human hearts,” and this 
young lady may feel that her mercy, in this case, 
was thrice blessed, for it covered not only the 
giver and receiver, but the stranger who wit- 
nesscd the act.—Our Dumb Animals. 


+o 


POOR BOY! 


The Boston Traveller thinks the following story 
a good illustration of the way a good many strip- 
lings in “jacket and trousers” miss their “bear- 
ings” and miss their wi 


The pet of a family, residing not far from La- 
granve Strect, is a boy who has recently passed 
his fifth ycar, and having just donned his first 
jacket and trousers, is attending a prim: 
school. The other afternoon he failed to come 
home at the usnal hour, much to the alarm of 
the household, and aftcr along search, he was 
fount some time after dark, at the Providence 

epot. 

l¢ was sent to bed without much explana- 
tion, though itis possible his treatment was what 
Solomon would have recommended in such an 
emergency. 

The next morning he was down to the break- 
fast table, evidently none the worse for the les- 
son, and perhaps the wiser. Taking advantage 
of alull in the conversation customary at the 
mornin meal, he turned his grave countenance 
toward the Jady at the head of the table, and 
siving free vent to his overcharged mind, he ex- 
claimed,— 
“Tl tell you, mamma, how it happened. 
After school I went part of the way home with 

ary , and at the corner of a strect where 
she Icft me, 1 kissed her, and she kissed me, and 
then I found I was lost.” 

There was an explosion around the table just 
about that time. It is suspected this is not the 
first youn gentleman who has been lost under 
similar circumstances. 
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THE DUCHESS PEAR, 

Our choicest varieties of fruit often bear the 
names of their discoverers. We find this roman- 
tic story of a fine kind of pear tree that became 
fruitful by accident and famous by its christen- 
ing, und has kept famous ever since by its real 
excellence: 


A French nobleman, observing his tenant 
about to destroy a fine, thrifty pear tree, in- 
quired the cause. He was told that it was a 
chance seedling, and had borne no fruit in twen- 
ty years. He had already cut its roots prepara- 
tory to the first sjroke, but was ordered to let it 
remain. He did so, and in the following year it 
was loaded with s i 













The root-pruning the gardener had 
worked like a charm. Not many years af 
ward, when the Duchess @’ Angoulenie was pas> 
ing throuzh Lyons, its inhabitants sent a com- 
mittee of reception to extend to her their huspi- 
talities, Nine fair maidens presented the Duch- 
ess with golden salvers, on which lay heaped the 
most precious fruit, and bexyed her to bestow 
upon it her name; and the pear now recognized 
us the crowning glory of all fruits was thence- 
forward known as the Duchess d’ Angouleme. 


+O 
AN UNCOMFORTABLE DISEASE, 
Lansing, Mich., writes n Western correspond- 
ent, is a very healthy locality for the ague: 


It comes creeping up a fellow’s back like a ton 
of wild oats, goes crawling through his joints 
like iron spikes, and is followed by a fever which 
prohibits the patient from thinking of any thing 
but the Independent Order of Good Templars. 
It isn’t the “every-other-day”’ kind, but gets up 
with a man at daylight, and sleeps in the small 
of his back all night. His teeth feel about six 
inches too long, his joints wobble like a loose 
wagon wheel, and the ‘shakes are so steady that 
one can’t hold any sort of conversation except 
by putting in dashes.” 

++ 
PUMPKIN MONEY, 

We have heard of pumpkin-seed currency 
among farmers in hard times, but never of the 
whole vegetable so used, as it scems to be in 
Utah. 

A correspondent writing from Provo, in that 
delectable territory, tells of a case in which a 
benu secured admission to a show for himself 
and sweetheart by passing in at the ticket office 
—apumpkin. Moreover, the latter being worth 
more than the price of the tickets, he got two 
currots as “chanye.” The writer adds that sev- 
eral other persons secured admission by passing 
in chickens, egys, butter and grain, 

—+o+—___—_- 
WOULD DROWN 'EM FIRST. 

Most people love their own way best, and they 
say the Scotch will have it, if they die for it. 

Compulsory 




























education, it appears, is mecting 
with some stance Scotland, One of the 
members of huol board was recently dise 
ing the question with an clector of a Scotch 
town, who addressed him as follows: 

“Well, master, and is this Bible truth what I 
do hear—that you gentiefolks is agoiny to eddi- 
cate my children whether I like it or not?” 

‘Lhe member of the board explained. 

“Well, master, vou say as how they must be 
eddicated?) I says as how they mustn’t, and 
they sha’n’t; I’ll drown ’em first.” 
























Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of thc Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Compaxtox who send 
tho largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost. 





1 American Parlor Organ, cost. 





1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost......! $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... $100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each 





8 Presents in cash—cach Present . 





10 Silver Watches, cost of cach, 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. 812. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of cach, .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of cach...... $3. 


e 
THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from tho Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the Companron who are the most 
sfccessful In enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufictory of Mesars, Woop- 
warp & Browy, 387 Washington Street, this city, [tis 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
hi; 





flnished roxe 





vood case, with serpentine moulding. 





th present, 
THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W.H. Satu, of this city, They are first-class Instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCEES 


Aro the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill, They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for In a 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which wo offer threo ax presents, Ix a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best In use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Srv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, No MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
UMS of COMMISSIONS they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may 
prospect of an add 






and you have almost a sure 
al and inost gratifying Presest—If 
you persevere 





Subscription Price, $1 50. 


une, and the name of a 
pies for $F GO, payment 









n sending his own 
t 





me of two 
ave three copies for 3 GO, pay- 


Vremiums given, 





If you have not received a Premium List, | 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





Publishers Youth’s Companion, 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A vegetable, 
2. A speaker, 
8. A bird. 

4. A conqueror, 
5. Dress, 

6. Elaborate, 


2. 
CROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in woman but not in daughter, 
My second 4s in ink but not in water; 

My third 4s in whale but not in fish, 

My fourth is in think but not in wish; 

M vh is in pink but not in red, 

My. sith {s in ran but not in fled; 

My serenth is in mince but not in mouse, 
My whole is in every farmer's house. 





¥.D. He 





HIDDEN CITIES. 


1. Bring that dress and overskirt to me. 

2. Tam hers ’till death do us part. 

8. I have heard that Ixabel fasts during Lent. 

4. In October, Linden trees are stripped of their 
foliage. 

6. ‘The Baltic air on account of its coldness is very 
bracing. 

6. The books written by Quackenbos to Normal 
scholars are very useful. SETHIE. 


6. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


of thirty-five letters. 
, 16, 31, 21, 1 was a man of distinguished 


Lam com 
By 2,8, 
valor. 
‘My’ 5, 10, 20, 13, 19, 1, 94 were an ancient people. 
My 7, 15, 4, 31, 14, 6, 22 was @ province of Asia Mi- 


nor. 

My 11, 83, 20, 22, 16, 26, 82 was a range of mountains 
in Palestine. 

My 14, 10, 20, 29, 3, 22, 18 was  prophetess. 


My 20, 10,17, 28, 22, 32, 25 was a village of Palestine, 
My 27, 6 13, 24, 8, 21, 19 isan ev. mn tree. 
My 30, 33, 1: 22,3. 14 is a beautiful animal. 
My 35, 9, 23, 4, 18, 22, 16 wasa city of Persia. 
My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 
Tsoua. 
6. 
DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 

1. A prevarication. 

2. Behold. 

3. Twilight. 

4. To step widely. 

5. A kind of spasm, 
My initials spell a covering for my finals. H.R, 


Conundrums. 


Where did the cock crow so loudly that all the 
world heard him? In Noah's ark. 

What lives in winter, dies in summer, and grows 
bottom upward? An icicle. 

Why isthe war like the fashion of wearing short 
dresses? Because it stops the trains, 

Why 1s a grain of sand in the eye like a schoolmas- 
ter’s cane? Because it hurts the pupil. 

Why does the minister have more wives than any 
one else? Because he often marries a couple at a 
ume. 

‘To make a Venetian blind. Put out his eyes. 

Why is a balloon like silence? Because it gives as- 
sent. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Fortune favors the brave. 
sara, Zeal, Rail, Ally. 
3. ‘The Dollar Steain Engine. 

4. Men understand all overbearing persons to lle 
beneath those who feel as well for others as for them- 
selves. 





4. Awagon, 7H A GUE 

6. Boston: HALL E agaveg, 
DOVE R Etvas, 
cATRO 
BO ROE 
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THE IDIOT BOY. 


It had pleased God to form poor Ned 
A thing of idiot mind, 

Yet to the poor, unreasoning boy 
God had not been unkind. 


Old Sarah loved her helpless child, 
Whom he!plessness made dear, 

And lite was every thing to him 
Who knew no hope nor fear. 


She knew his wants, she understood 
Each half artie'late call; 

For he was every thiug to her, 
‘And she to him was all. 

















And so for many a year they lived, 
Nor knew a wish’ besid 
But age at Jengthon Surah came, 


And she fell sick and died. 


He tried in yain to waken her, 
He called her o’er and o'er; 

They told him she was dead—the words 
‘To him no import bore. 











They closed her eyes and shrouded her, 
Whilst he stood wond’ring by. 

And when they bore her to the grave, 
He followed. silently. 


They laid her in the narrow house, 
And sung the funeral stave, 

And when the mournfal train dispersed, 
He loitered by the gra 








The rabble boys that used to jeer 
Whene'er they saw poor Ned, 

Now stood and watched him at the grave, 
‘And not a word was suid, 





They came, and went, and came again, 
And night at last drew on: 

Yet still he lingered at the place 
Till every one had gone. 





And when he found himself alone, 
He quick removed the clay, 

And raised the cofin in his arms, 
And bore it swift away, 





Straight went he to his mother’s cot, 
And laid it on the floor, 

And with the eagerness of joy 
He barred the cottage door. 





At once he placed his mother's corpse 
Upright within her chair, 

And then he heaped the hearth and blew 
‘The kindling fire with care, 








She now was in her wonted chair; 
Tt was her wonted phice; 

And bright the fire blazed and flashed. 
Retlected from her face, 








Then bending down he'd feel her hands, 
Anon her face behold: 

Why, mother, do you look ro pale, 
And why are yoil xo cold? 





And when the neighbors, on next morn, 
Had forced the cottage door, 

Old Sarah's corpse was in the ehair, 
And Ned's was on the floor. 


It had pleased God from this poor boy, 
His only friend to call; 

Yet God was not unkind to him, 
For death restored him all. 





———_+or—___ 
For the Companion. 
LADY HUNTINGDON’S DEATH. 


One of the pleasant incidents in the history of 
Methodism is that its founders lived to a serene 


old age, and died happy in the consolations of | 


s 


the religion with which they sought to ble 
mankind. 

Wesley, and nearly all of his coad; sy were 
old men at death. In view of their sacrifices in 
their earlier years, their abundant reward in de- 
clining life is very significant. It illust 
and gives force to the famous remark of $ 
rome,— 

“TI never knew a charitable person to come to an 
evil end.” 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, the friend of 
Whitefield, devoted her time and fortune to the 
welfare of others. In her maidenhood she heard 
her ter-in-law, Lady Margaret Hastings, re- 
mark, “that since she had |nown and believed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for life and salvation, 
she had been as happy as an angel.” 

This remark made an impression upon her 
mind. Itled her to desire to become a follower 
of Christ, and afterwards resulted in her belief 
in Him as her Saviour. Her after life was very 
attractive in the devoted picty that she exhibited 
by her unwearied usefulness. She erected chap- 
els at her own expense, and lived temiously 
that she might give more moncy to the poor and 
to advance the religion of her Master. 

She died at the age of cighty-fonr. 
fore her death she met with an accident, which 
was the beginning of her last illne Although 
in great pain, her mind was at perfect peace 
As death drew near, she often said, with empha- 
sis, “The coming of the Lord draweth nigh! The 
thought fills me with joy unspeakable?” 

Here was the ground of her hopes and her 
“1 sce,” she said, “myself a poor 
wing near fo Jesus, What hope could 
J entertain if Idid not know the eflicacy of Tis 
blood? How litle could any thing that T have 
done give a moment’s rest at sich an hour as 
this! lconfess I have no hope but that which 
inspired the dying malefactor at the side of my 
Lord, and 1 must be ame way, as 
freely, as fully, or not at all.” 

New views and revelations came to her in her 
triumph over the terrors of death. “I cannot 
tell you.’ she said, “in what licht I now see these 
words: ‘If a man love Me, he will keep My 
words, and My Father will Jove him, and we 
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A year be- 



















































will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him? To have in this room such company, and 
to have such an eternal prospect! I see this sub- 
ject now in alight impossible to be described. 
[ know my capacity will be then enlarged, but I 
am now sensible of the presence of God, as I 
am of the presence of those I e with me.” 

Her dying testimony was a fitting close to so 
grand an carthly life, 

“My work is done; I have nothing to do but 
to xo to my Father!” 

What a theme for profitable thought! Are 
we doing our life work? Shall we rise at last to 
a better world with similiar prospects and recol- 
lections? HezEKIAH, 
+0 
CAME BACK A BEGGAR. 

The saying that he who buys.a journey on a 
fool’s errand, will steal his way back, has an ex- 
ample in the following, from the Mutes’ Chroni- 
cele, Columbus, O, 

Yesterd A Young man applied for a: 
at the infirmary office, relating a series of adven- 
tures which very forcibly illustrated the folly of 
the unre: ile desire soine boys have to leave 
home. Hi me was Bocringer; he was but 
seventeen 3 of aye, and had a happy home 
in New Hambur: 

Wishing to seck his fortune, he took five hun- 
dred dollars and started for California. 

Arriv’ atSan Francisco, he applied for work 
he found it impossible to obtain, His money 
was spent so rapidly that at the end of two 
months he had bur ninety dollars and no pros- 
pect of obtaining wo 

About this time he wentto the Opera House to 
while away a few honrs, and an adroit knave 
“went through” him for every cent he had. 

Penuil nd almost in tatters, he resolyed to 






























































































return home hy stealing his way on the cars. 
His ti a distance of seven hun- 








dred aniles, which he made seated on the beams 
atthe end of a fi He then stole a ride 
of five hundred miles on a coweatcher, and the 
rest of the distance in a wheat car, begeing a lit- 
tle food here and tyere whenever the cars 
stopped 

Tle states 
catcher v 















that the time he passed on_ the cow- 
the most perilous of any during h 
journey. The snow was thick on the track, in 
some places drifted, and sometimes he was buried 
beneath a -heap of white dakes frgm which he 
could extricate himself only with the greatest 
diticulty when the train halted. 

The wind of the prairies whistled about, the 
snow pelted him, and the cold picreed his secant 
clothing, almost freezing the blood in his veins. 

With benumbed fingers he clung to the iron 
yods on the coweateher as a drowning sailor 
clings to the spars of a wreck. 

At length he reached ‘the States,” 
towns al cities w 


































where 
re numerous, and where his 
forlorn condition excited sympathy. He was as- 
sisted on his way from one city to another, and 
on Saturday arrived in Columbus, Sunday he 
attended one of our churches, and on making 
known his situation was properly cared for and 
ntroduced toa gentleman who gave him a pa: 
1s faras Buffalo. 

IIc has learned a bitter lesson, and one that 
will do him good. Jtis folly for a Jad to leave a 
good home tq seck his fortune in a strange city, 
withont a friend there to counsel or to help, In 
nine cases out of ten ruin follows such a course. 



























THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
Elijah Kellogg, in a capital story, published 
in Olirer Optic’s Magazine, relates this funny in- 
cident, and vouches for its truth. He tells it to 
show that theory and practice don’t always 
agree: 


A venerated professor,—a most distinguished 
hemutician, whose works are still used as 
-books in many of our institutions —went to 
On his return he spent the Sabbath at 
on, 

jay morning he was told that his horse 
Nevertheless, he started. The horse 
weat 2 few rods, fell down, and broke both thills. 

Ile then sent his wife home, and also sent to 
Brunswick for another hor: eto take 
him and the broken chais When the 
driver came, they Jashed the two vehicles together 
and started. 

All went well till they came to the first long, 
steep hill between Lewiston and Brunswick. On 
its summit they held a consultation, The pro- 
fessor had an exaggerated idea of his strength, 
and said,— : 

“Mr, Chandler, it is too much for the horse to 
hold these two carriages on this steep descent. 
Take the horse out; | will get into the shafts.” 

“Professor.” replied Chandler, “the breeching 
is strong, and so is the arm-girth.” 

“But the horse, Mr. Chandler; it is too much 
for the horse. Besides, being stronger, I know 
how to take advantage of the descent, and can 
manaze itinneh better than a hors 

“Tf the horse can’t do it, you I 

“Do you, sir, intend to place me, in point of 
intelligence and knowledge of mechanical forces, 
below a horse? Ihave made mathematics the 
study of a lifetime.” 

“Lhave no intention to be disrespectful, sir, 
but T know that a horse understands his own 
huriness—which is wdling aload ona hill— 
Detter than all the professors in the United States. 
Twas sent up here by my employer, who contides 
in me to take care of his property; if you will 
take the business out of iy hands, and) become 
yourself, you mast De answerable for the 





tes 
Bethel. 
















































































professor had a habit, when alittle excited, 
of giving a nervous twitch at the lapel of his 
coat with his right hand. 











HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“T,” he replied, ‘with a most emphatic twitch, 
“assume all responsibility.” 

The driver, in reality nothing loath to witness 
the operation, took out the horse, and held him 
by the bridle; and the professor, gettiny into the 
sha(ts, took hold of them at the ends. 

The forward carriage was jnst descending the 
hill, when the professor trod on a rolling stone, 
which caused him to plunge forward anid in- 
creased the velocity of his loud so much, that he 
was foreed to walk faster than he desired, and 
exchange his slanting position—with his shoul- 
ders thrown well back, and his feet well braced, 
which he had at first adopted—for a perpendicu- 
lar one. 

At length he was pushed into a run, and the 
carriages were going at a fearful rate. 

At the bottom of the hill was a brook; on cach 
side was a precipitous bank, ‘The professor was 
now going nine feetat a leap. In order to cramp 
the forward wheel, he turned suddenly to the 
right. 

Ths shafts of the forward carriage went two 
feet into the bank, breaking them both short off; 
the lashing of the hinder one slipped; it ran into 
the forward one, breaking the fender; and both 
yehicles turned over down the hill, with a tr 
mendous crash, the learned gentleman describ- 
ing a parabola,—one of his favorite figures,—and 
landing some rods away. 

He rose from the earth a dirtier and wiser man, 
knees skinned, pants torn, a picce of skin knocked 
off his forehead, and hi 
ke underneath the hind carriage; and looking 
round he imed,— 

“Js it possible Lcould have been so much de 
ceived as to the momentum? [Tt was prodizious 

“Tdon't know any thing about momentum,” 
replicd Chandler; “but know somethi bout 
horses. know it makes a mighty difference 
about holding back a load on astecp hill, whether 
the horse has two legs or four, and whether he 
chs a hundred and seventy-five or twelye hun- 
dred pounds.” 

It cost the professor thirty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents to ascertain how much horse-power he 
represented. 




























































——_+or—__—_ 
“PET.” 


ild birds (perhaps we should say “wild poul- 
try’’) much more spirited and resolute than 
domestic ones, and they retain that character 
long after they have been tamed into the farm- 
yard. The following account of a spunky little 
pet quail comes to us from Kentucky in the 
ington Neve: 


Last spring, when the days grew long and 
warm, and the newly-hatched birds were leay- 
ing their nests, an Indian one dz re our 
preacher a Jittle quail that had been lost by its 
mother. The minister gave it to us, and we 
made a cage outot a collar-box for the quail and 
a cripple chicken. At first the tiny thing re- 
fused to eat, and made friends with no one but 
the chicken, who in time acted the part of moth- 
er. Both grew, and soon the cage w 
for them. The chicken was now well, and went 
about the yard as usual, followed by its little 
charge. 

‘The quail was regarded as a great curiosity by 
the little folks, who gathered daily in the yard 
to watch its movements. As the quail, now 
christened Pet, neared maturity, he began to 
show a great aversion to the company of our 
neighbors’ hens, and would allow none inside 
our yard. Many and Joug-fought batules did 
Pet have with neizhbors’ hens, until at length 
he was acknowledged master. 

Pet did not forzet his foster mother, but took 
especial care that no harm should befall the lit 
tle chick, now a larze yellow hen, ths d 
wateled over him in his infant 3 and cach 
night he returned to his place on the roost under 
her wing. 

Pet was an early riser, and the first streak of 
light in the cast was the signal for his shrill 
whistle to begin. Often through the day would 
he fly near groups of children, and although he 
always scolded them for taking him in their 
hands, we sceretly believed he rather liked to be 
caught. He had a certain round of visits to 
make cach day, and certain neizhbors welcomed 
him with corn, wheat, and other delicacies. Pet 
was the pet of the town, but alas! the evil day 
for him came. 

Pet had never whistled Jouder than on last 
Sunday morning. About two o’clock, P. M. he 
came in the house for his dinner, and to be pet- 
ted, and went out again, and flew away as usual. 
Toward evening little Charlie Peacaut came run- 
ning towards the house, ing 

“Your quail is shot! Dave shot him!” 

Charlie said he saw the man watching Pet, and 
then go after a gun. Just as he was going to 
fire, Charlie said,— 

“Don’t shoot, Dave! that’s Mrs. Northup’s 
quail!” but the only response was,— 

“Lam going to shoot,’ and in a moment Pet 
was no more. 

Children, what do you think of a man that 
will thus wantonly destroy the children’s pets? 
Shun sneh men, if you wonld keep your young 
hearts pure, 


















































































































4+ 
MUSIC IN OLDEN TIMES. 


The first musie printed in New England was 
in 1609, and the eartiest collection preserved was. 
published in 1698, and contains thirteen tunes, 
In 1713 the first organ in the commtry was set up 
i eh It remained unpacked for 
seven months, but when it was set up it bes 
at once a wonder, One old dady thouzht it w 
“a pretty box of whistles, but an awtul way 
spend the Sabbath.” About the time of the Ri 
olution the custom of “deaconing” out the 
hymns was abolished, amidst much opposition. 
In one instance, when the deacon persisted in 
lining out the hymn, he was overborne by the 
choir, and Jeft the church in tears, but was af- 
terward censured by the church. In another 



































best hat flat as a pan- j 
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case, a deacon waited until the choir finished, 
and then commenced lining out the hymn, pre 
facing it by saying, “The world’s people have 
sung, now let the Lord’s peoflesing.” ‘The first 
instrument brouzht to aid church musie was the 
pitch-pipe, then came the tuning-fork, the buss- 
viol, and other stringed instruments, which p 
ceded the organ. The introduction of the viel 
caused much opposition, and onee a minister in- 
troduced the service by saving, “You may fiddle 
and sing the 10% 




















——_+0+—____ 
HYMN IN A TAVERN. 


Acity missionary in Providence, Mr. Wm. T. 
Osmun, was converted from a low dance-house 
keeper by some young men singing Christian 
hymns in his saloon. The great Luther well un- 
| derstood that mnsic was a key to the heart, and 
used it most effectually in the Reformation. The 
| Papist Cardinal Cajetan mid of him, “He has 
conquered us by his sengs.” A writer to the 
| Christian s 


I have read somewhere of a minister of the 
Gospel, who, while travelling, I think in one of 
the Western States, stopped side inn to 
obtain refreshments for himself and b 
ing his ta impressed to 

a ceriain hymn; and unusual as it might 
m, he was not disobedient to the Sp: r 
but ited his solemu soag, and through it, 

poured out the pent-up Jongings of his heart for 
i vation of thuse for whom Christ had dicd. 
ong ended. He enlled for his horse, and 
pursued his journey, litte thinking what pre- 
cious sced he had ‘planted in that lonely spot. 
Many y sed that way 
was greeted as a friend by those whom he had 
almost forgotten. 

He fonnd the lady of the house, and some of 
her family, had entered the path of Christian dix 
cipleship, and were striving to follow Jesus in 
the way; and they told him there, that the sa 
cred song was blessed of God, and made the in- 
strument of awakening them from their carn 
slumbers, and arousing them to seck and ser 
the Lord, 
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——+or —__—__ 


A RHINOCEROS IN AW ICE-POND. 


A curious ice accident happened recently to 
the rhinoceros in the Zoological Gardens in J 
}don. While her den was being cleancd the 
mal was permitted to tarry outside, behind what 
is called the clephant house; but advancing 
toward the pond, where the snow that had f: 
during the night made the water and the 
look alike, she stepped too far, the ice broke un- 
der her, and she went floundering in, breaki 
up the ive as she went, even where it was feur 
inches thick. 

























the pon . 5 but the alarm be- 
ing given, the superintendent came in 
haste, and by the remo’ { 
contents of the pond were slowly wu oil. 

Meanwhile, for there was aa -time to lose, 
twenty-six men went to work with stronz ropes, 
which they threw around the animal's haunches; 
and after a struggle of halfan hour they got her 
upon the bank in. 

At this point y 
It is one thing for twenty-six men tod 
noceros to shore, and quite. another thing to get 
away when the animal comes safely to land. 
The superintendent, anticipating trouble trom 
this source, had fastened the gate open a litle 
way, so that one man at a time might get 
through, but not a rhinoceros, 

Every man must now Jovk out for himself, 
and all rushed to the gate. The foremost was 
the stoutest, and when he reached the man-bole 
he unfortunately stuck fastin it. The delay 
painful; twenty-five men were crowded at the 
gate, all anxions to find an “openins for fatare 
usefulness” with the serious prospect of not gi 
ting it. 

'The huge beast, however, did not molest them, 
but merely pricked up her ears and snorted at 
them, as if she thonght they were not very much, 
after all, Their fear unneeessary, for the 
wild creature took no advantage of their situa: 
tion; and when the last man got through, the 
gate was tightly closed. 

The length of this rhinocere 
feet, and her weight is nea: 
Folks’ News. 

eS =e 
A MAN WHO CAN DRIVE NAILS. 


It is an accomplishment to be able to drive a 
nail with precision, to say nothing about the 
speed with which the work is done, Youn be- 
ginners in carpentry need not feel badly if ther 
cannot drive quite as fast as the wonderful me 
named below: 


A Humboldt (Kansas) paper say: 
the champion nailer in the world, in the per-or 
of Edward Minor, a Jather by trade, sida son of 
Vermont. ‘The paper adds that “Minor can 
drive more nails im oneday than any other living 
man, He willdrive nails faster than the fasiest 
compositor can pick up ty He will drive six- 
ty Jath nails a ininete, ten hears ont of the 
twenty-four, the year throuch, which is 8,000 3 
hour, 36,000 a day, or 5,268,000 per year.” 
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is ten and a half 
four tons.— Young 
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pleasant to his neighbors, as well as himsell, 
should speak more than two or three sentences 
atonee. However much he may have to say, it 
will be all the more agrecably said for giving 
others the opportunity of assenting, illustrat: 











qualifying or even contradicting, The ball need 
tu be returned by the opposite player to make 2 








lively game. 





witnessed a ludicrous seene. * 
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For the Companton. 
TRIXIE. 





Trixie and her father had a private talk in 


the chip-yard. 

Trixie wanted to go into the woods to help 
boil the sap, taken from the maple trees to make 
maple sugar. Father wanted Trixie to go; but 
there was just one thing in the way. 

Trixie’s mother was very choice of her little 
girl—the one bright blossom, in the otherwise 
solemn, old-fashioned farm-house. She thought 
an ox-cart hardly the best kind of a carriage, 
and “camping out” rathcr rough business, for 
inty little lady. 

“Well, Trix,’”’ said her father, “you just keep 
still and I’ll see what I can do about it. Run in 
now, and help mother get breakfast.” 

Mother was hurried and busy, frying buck- 
wheats. 

“I'm terrible ’fraid she’ll say ‘No,’ ” thought 
Trixie, anxiously. But she said nothing, only 
ran round to find something to do to help. 

She filled the little blue stone pitcher from the 
spring, that was running all the time just out- 
side the door; put the three clinirs at the table, 
and rang the bell. 

Mother’s face brightened a little when father 
came in. It alwavs did at his rough, cheery 
ways. 

Trixie thought he must have forgotten about 
her going to the woods, for he didn’t say one 
word about it, till he was about eating his sey- 
enth buckwheat. 

Ashe turned the clear, amber syrup on it, he 
broke out with,— 

“By the way, wife, have you got any thing 
you want to send to the minister’s? I’m going 
down that way this afternoon. Yes, I supposed 
you'd say maple suzar! Well, ll take down a 
dozen pounds or so, and a slice of the new 
cheese. All right. And I believe I’ll take Trix- 
ie down with me,—she’s so fond of the minister’s 
children, you know. I’m going directly from 
the sap-house, so you’d better Ict her go up there 
with me, and then we'll start off together.” 

“Yes, mother!” Trix had been eagerly rub- 
bing the yellow painted floor with her boot while 
her father was talking. ‘Please say ‘Yes,’ moth- 
er. I’ wear my rubber boots, and be as good 
as you are! if you will.” 

“So you are in the plot, too, are you, you little 
flatterer?” said mother, laughing. “I thought 
you’d been very quict, this morning. I suppose 
you will have to do as you please, as usual.” 

“Give us something good for dinner!” called 
father, as he went out to yoke the oxen. 

So they started off—father, and Tom the hired 
man, and Trix. 

The oxen were fastened to the wagon, which 
a3 an immense sap barrel. 

Father lifted Trix into the cart, and he and 
Tom walked beside, over the hard ground. 

It was over .g mile to the sap-house, and Trix 
thought no one had ever had such a beautiful 
Tide before. 

“Is that the sap-house, father? ‘Why, it looks 
like a barn.” 

“Yes,” said father. “Now jump, and I'll take 
You into it, and we'll sec how the maple suyar 
is made.” So he took her into the house. There 
she saw great pans with fire under them, and 
the maple sap boiling in them. “Here is my 
ded, too,” said father. 

“Ol where you sleep when you stay up here 
all night?” 

“Yes, here it is.” Father had turned round a 
big packing-box and inside it were two buffalo 
Tobes and a Pillow. ane 5 
& 





















“What fun!” said Trixie. “I wish I could 1 
stay here some night.” 

“Now [ must go and gather sap. You may 
pick up some kindlings outside, or do any thing 
you please, only don’t go away far. Mind not 
go tov near the goals and get your dress on 
fire.” 

Trixie worked busily all day picking up sticks, 
running after squirrels, und sometimes riding 
around on the ox-cart. 

So quickly the day passed that when father 
called, “Come, dear, it’s time togo. We'll walk 
‘across lots’ to the village,” she could scarcely 
believe it. 

They walked along to the stone wall that 
divided his woods from his brother Frank’s. 
Then he stopped suddenly. 

“T declare, chick, it’s too bad! I had forgot- 
ten that I promised Frank I’d help him get in 
his sap after] got throuch mysclf. Never mind, 
you shall go to the minister's some other time.” 

“All right, papa,” said Trixie, choking back a 
sob or two of disappointment. 

“That's a good girl! Wait till Thomas has 
finished gathering, once more, and then he’ll take 
you home. Good-by.” 

Trixie might have cried, but she concluded to 
laugh instead. She ran back to the deserted 
sap-house, that began to look dark and lonely. 

“Now what'll I do to ’muse me? O, I know!” 
And climbing up on a pile of wood, she pulled 
down an old blue blouse that her fathér wore 
when he was at work. 

Rolling it up and tying a handkerchief round 
its neck, she made quite a respectable baby. 

The buffalo robes made them a bed. “Now go 
to sleep, dolly, in mother’s own lap,” she sung. 

The baby nodded soon, or was it the pretty lit- 
tle mother?—and in five minutes more the old 
blue blouse andthe bright golden head were side 
by side, and Trixie was asleep and dreaming. 

Tucked away, as she was, in the big packing- 
box, Thomas came and went without seeing her; 
locked the big door behind him and went quiet- 
ly home. And Trixie was leftin the great woods 
alone. 

















“Alone!” O,no. Thanks to the kind IHeaven- 
ly Father, babies like her are never left quite 
alone. 

But how soundly she slept! The sun had been 
gone for two hours, and the moon had come out. 

A little mouse ran over the top of her box 
bedroom, but she didn't hear him. But pretty 
soon she rubbed her eyes, for she had dreamed 
that Rover had his big claw on her throat and 
was trying to choke her. 

“What was this great light close by? Not the 
moon, surely. 

“And this smoke?” 

“Fire! fire!’ she screamed. But nobody heard. 

“Dear little mother, come and get me!” but 
mother was knitting at home, thinking pleas- 
antly of her little girl down at the minister’s. 

“OQ, what shall I do!” she cried, jumping up 
and down with terror. Then she stopped all at 
once. ; 

“Why I forgot. I guess God can take care of 
me,” and kneeling down on the rough boards, 
she prayed,—‘‘God please you take care of me, 
or else send my father,—quick,” for the room 
was getting fearfully hot. 

Then she waited; but only a minute, for there 
was a noise outside, the door was broken open 
with a crash, and Trixie, doubtful whether it 
was God or her father, but satisfied in either 
case, sprang forward; and Trixic’s father, al- 
most paralyzed with surprise, caught his baby 
with along hug. 

“J s’posed you’d come,” she said, strokin: his 
whiskers; ‘‘you’d better take out your blouse, 
or it'll get burned up.” 

That night, when the farmer knelt at home 
with his wife and child, it was broken words 
and happy tears that told their thanks to the 
good God, who hears and answers prayer—even 
the simple, believing cry of a little child like 
Trixie. 









NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock | 
of the United States now amount to about $60.6u0,- | 






000, They are confidently expected to reach 3 


000,000 by the time the New Bonds are ready for de- | 
livery in May. The proposals of the Secretary of the | 


Treasury will then be changed for the following pro- 
gramme: 


First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- | 


Hons of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, stad bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at tho rate of five per cent. per annum. 
Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 


Mons of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the | 


United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin. at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
anoum. 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the dite ef 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annura. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, af- 
ter the above-mentioned two hundred millions are 
taken up, in the following order, namely: 

First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each 
class of bonds, 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent., and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for auy five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 
of five per cents., which are unconditional, are now 
going on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the 
subscribers, who can receive a gcrip certificate in ad- 
vance, if they desire to pay their gold or exchange 
United States 6-20s at once, in the registered or cou- 
pon form. Registered bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $590, $1,000, $5.000 and 
$10,000, and coupon bonds of each denomination ex- 
cept the last two. The interest will be payable in the 
United States at the office of the Treasurer, any As- 
sistant Treasurer, or designated depository of the 
Government, quarterly, on the first days of Februa- 
ry, May, August and November, in each year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from: the payment of 
all taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The reduction of the public debt since the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same 
time, to the annual burden of interest, are as follows; 


Principal of debt, 1965. 
Yaid under Johnson . 


Principal. March 4, 186: 
Paid under Grant.. 











Present public debt 
Interest charges a : 
Reduced in 

funding 7-30 tues 





Interest charge, 1869... 
Keduced in two years by payment, 





“$114,396 


The proposed further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the public debt by refunding is 
as follows: 


By exchange of $500,000,000 United States six 

‘per cents. for new tive e percents. of Pal... $5,000,000 
By exchange of $200,000,000 United States six 

per cents, for four and ahalf per cents. of 1396. $4,500,000 
By exchange of $7M,000,000 United States six 

‘per cents. fur four per cents of Lvl, 


Present interest charge... 












Total saving per annum by refunding........$2: 


The whole proceeds of the new loans will be ap- 
plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
‘of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-203 are now being reduced 
by purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of advertising United States loans. 
Treasury OFricz, New York, April 15. 








Loan Agents in New England. 
Boston, Mass. 


Blake Brothers. 
Brewster, Sweet & Co. 
Beck Brothers, 
Foote & French, 
Head & Perkins. Stone & Dow! 
Hubbard, Brothers & Co. Walker & Merriam, 
‘Tower, Giddings & ‘Torrey. 
P. M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 
8. P. Burt, New Bedford, Mass. 
George P. Bissell & Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Elton Banking Company, Waterbury,“ 
H. 1. Bunnell, New Haver 
E. 8. seranton & Cv., New Haven, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Beoond Wharf South of Dover Street Bridgo, 


—anD— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry St., 


Joun W. LEATHERBEE, 
‘Anprew F. LraTHERBEE, BOSTON. 
19-8 




















| [ITtLE ONES 


‘vite your parents to © 
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LARGER ONES 


Who are fond of bri: ond=me patterns, in- 
« 











CARPET 
OILCcrI 


Also a large assortment of 





JOTIIS, &c. 


Window Shades and 





: Draperie 

At Low Prices. 
LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
ts Hanorer St. and 78 Union 8t., Boston, Masa. 


Ss, 





WHITE’S 


SPECIALTY 
; —ror— 
DYSPEPSIA. 
This ts not a new po 


i aration toabe tried and found 
t r 


DYSPEPSIA, 


m, Relief being alw 
nda permanent cure efi 





obtained 
ted when 


its most obstina 
Wi thes fret use, 
properly consinued, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
EL OW EE IT Fes 
General Agency, 
37 COURT STREET.,,............ BOSTON, 













SPALDING S$ ROSEMARY 


in required to give richness, beauty 





a akers grow. 
Air the foundation for a goo 
x's Roscniary is sold by all druggists. 

Fremont Street, Bosto: 









CARPET 


CALL ON 


SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


No. 47 Temple Place, - - - - - Boston. 








Vitw RE ect Ts 
$825 “MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
oO iExpenses paid. HL. B. SUAW, Alfred, Me. 18-3m 


INEGAR, how mad without drugs 
Particulars ets, Fo SaGe, Cromwell, Ct. 15—am 


$3004 


“i kw 








MONTH and expenses to gook Canvass- 
rs, Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 





GE sTS— Male or Female; best pay and outfit 


iy American Book Company, 62 Willlam Street, 
g—13w 





LA DIOLUS BULBS-8 |! 00 per doz, postpaid 


HW Send for seed and bulb circular, 8. H. MARTIN: 
Se 16—4w 


Marblehead, M. 


EW ENGLAND bas given to the world many val- 
uablehiventions, but nething that has glven 
satisfaction as Wlute’ Pine Compound. 


[{OREIGN POST 
ties for 25 cents. Circulars 
_18—cowstp ARCHOR HH. WILk. 


O¥S! BOYS! A handsome Pocket Pistol with 
molds, flask and case complete, Sent tree by mail for 
Address HAY & C6 YY. 20-1t 


si 
$1 A DAY, EASY! Send for illustrated ciren- 
lars. Copper-taced type, for marking clothing, 
oF 20¢ for cireuiars and samples of your own ame. We 
ORHAM, 12 School Street, Boston, 20 















Forty varie- 





, Lowell, Mass, 






















our time Boys by 
shen, you jean find Just the 
a 


IHE GREAT PANACEA for all who suffer from 

humors, of whatever description, is POLAND'S Lvs 
wor Doctur. It drives out of the blued all that is im- 
pure. 20-lw 


HORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTE 

Which the art of taking down Sermons, Speeches, 
tures, te.,may be aitained ina few hours,” 58th 
edition ice 28 cents, Send orders to Bux ayn, Post 
Office, New York 


HISKERS!—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 
Compound wil force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days 
or money refunded; 25 cents a package, postpald; $ for 30 
cunts GAR JO. , Ashland, Mass. 


IREWORKS, AND HOW TO MAKE them 

Without Danger; the Nix in Mischief; Square and 
Cirele, a new game superior to Croquet; Tales, Experi- 
ments, Puzzles, lilustrations, etc., will be found in “Hay 
py Hours."" Only 25 cta. @ year, "Three months for Ten 
Cente, Address HAPY'Y HOURS, 22 Aun Street, New 
York. ‘20—It 


OCKET REVOLVERS AT COST. Smith’s 
Shooter. A neat, pretiy and durable weapon; 
sindit Farrel; just the thing to sult the boys and yout 







































meni ues No; 22 cartridges. Price $150 postpaid. Ad- 
dens, BENNETT & Co., auutacturers ¥ adaworth, 
Ohio. 0 lw 





UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 
18, Universal is the best.”—American Agriculturists 





TERMS: 
The Suuscrivrion Pricy of the Compantox is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAVERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any tlme during 
the year. a 

‘Tak Comraxion fa sent to subscribers until an explicit 

order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 

uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, a8 re- 

quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail. 

should be mide In Moncy orders, Bank-checks. of 

rat y NEITHER OF THESE CAN BK PRO- 

joney In a reeistered letter. All 

quired to register letters whenever 















D 
post-masters are 
Fequested to du so, 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. - Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by leer when a aubscriby 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newapa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

e name of the Post-Office to which your 
Your name cannot be found on our 

voks unless this ts done. 

Letters to publishers shonid_be nldressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





















For the Companion. 


SHOE-BUCKLES. 

“Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” notwith- 
standiny the warning of Christ, has always been 
an important question with civilized mankind. 
The problem is not only what men are to wear 
on their backs, but also wherewith their heads 
and fect are to be eovered. 

It has certainly always been difficult to render 
foot-year serviceable, and at the same time or- 
namental. The orizinal sandal allowed no room 
for adornment except on the straps. So also the 
boots and shoes, which have taken its place, are 
gencrally most comfortable and useful when 
they are plainest. The decoration is, therefore, 
to be connected with the fastenings. For this 
purpose shoe-strinzs and buckles have long been 
rivals. Fashion has bestowed her favors fora 
time on one, and then for a scason on the other. 

When shoe-strings have been on foot, buckles 
have not been in yood standing. They have 
never been on a good fvoting with each other. 
Strings naturally had the start, but buckles were 
used as early as the fourteenth century. 

A skeleton was dug up in Ireland, dating from 
this period, still wearing his shoes with buckles 
on them. On the Jong-penked shoes of old mon- 
uments also the buckles appear. 

In the succeeding period buckles were deposed, 
and the rage ran on ribbons and roses, till the 
reign of bloody Queen Mary, when men did not 
feel that they stood very firmly in their shocs, 
and so buckled them on. Ina homily of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, John the Baptist declares him- 
self not worthy to unbuckle the Saviour’s shoes. 

A change came with the Stuarts, to double 
silk laces, with fringes and tags, but Charles II., 
though generally » loose character, set buckles 
on foot again. Some old fogy, however, was 
greatly troubled that the fast young men thus 
fastened their shoes, though the clasps were very 
small. He thus wrote agninst them: 

“We hope all grave and honorable persons will 
withhold their countenance from such effeminate 
and immodest ornaments. It belonzeth to the 
reverend clergy to tell these thouxhtless youths, 
ina solemn manner, that such things arc forbid- 
den in Scripture.”” 

On the other hand, when Roland appeared at 
the French court without these appendaes, the 
master of ceremonics cxclaimed,— 

“O dear! he has no buckles to his sho and 
received from a friend the comforting reply,— 

“O shocking! We shall all be ruined and un- 
done!” 

In these days the ladies almost hid their little 
feet by the large shields with which they fash- 
ioned their shoes. Jn this case the buckles had 
become bucklers. 

After 1789 buckles were not and shoe-strings 
began to be knotted instead. The shoo-buckle 
makers were greatly dismayed at the growth of 
what they called “the most ridiculons of all r 
diculons fashions.” They petitioned the Kin 
and Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duko 














THE 
and Duchess of York, and others to sect the 
fashion in favor of their manufactures, by 1¢e- 
fusing to allow anybody to enter their presence, 
whose shoes were ticd with any sort or manner 
of strings. They represented that ribbon, leather 
and whipcord threatened to ruin an important 
branch of trade, and to set their hearts a bieed- 
ing at the cruel capriciousness of fashion. The 
shoc-tie was about to render the nuptial tie im- 
possible, and to do a great many other wicked 
things. 

The Prince of Wales and his friends did what 
they could, but it was of no use. Fashion was 
too strong for them, and buckles were no more 
seen, till last year they were bronght by croquet 
into a brief, bright season of popularity. 





VARIETY. 





THE POWER OF SILENCE, 


A good woman of New Je was sadly an- 
noyed by a scoldiny neighbor, who often visited 
her and provoked a quarrel. She at last sought 
the counsel of her pastor, who added sound com- 
mon sense to his other good qualities. He ad- 
vised her to seat herself quietly in the chimney 
corner, the next time the woman called, take the 
tongs in her hands, look steadily into the fire 
and whenever a hard word came from her ne 
bor’s lips, gently snap the tongs without saying 
a word. 3 

A day or two afterwards the good woman 
came again to her pastor with a brightand laugh- 
ing face to communicate the effects of this new 
antidote for scolding. Her neizhbor had visited 
her, and, as usual, commenced her tirade. 

Snap went the tony, 

Another volley—suap. Another still—snap. 

“Why don’t you speak?” said the woman, 
more curaged. 

Suap. 

“Speak.” 

Snap. 

“Do speak; I shall split if you don’t speak.” 

And away she went, cured of her malady by 
the magic power of silence, 




















— 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


This young man, who should have adorned 
the highest walks of literature snd genius, per- 
ished by intemperance. ‘The son of Coleridge, 
the nephew of Southey 
worth, the friend of Prof. W 
and renowned circle of friends, pifted by nature 
with the finest mind and the tenderest heart, en- 
dowed with education that ripens genius, deeply 
combined with religions feelings, the crown of 
princely natures, what might he not have been ? 

What did he become? Alas, what a beacon to 
warn! » 

At Oxford his extraordinary powers of conver- 
sation procured for him numerous invitations to 
liter: fashionable parties, which were in real- 
ity wine parties. Hu knew that be was expected 
to talk, and talking was his delight. On what- 
ever subject, literature, politics or religion, he 
could hold forth by the hour in strains that held 
his hearers spell-bound in wonder and adm 
tion. Amid such scenes the habit of wine-drink- 
ing overmastered him, unnerving his will and 
smiting him with moral paralysis. 

He strazgled at last avainst his chains, but 
only too late and too ineffectually. And on an- 
other tombstone must truth inscribe, Genius in 
Ruins through Wine the Destroyer. 


ey ery 
MUCILAGE, 


The best quality of mucilave in the market is 
made by dissolving clear glue in equal volumes 
of water and strong vineyzar, and adding one- 
fourth of an equal volume of alcohol, anda small 
quantity of alum in water, 

The action of the vinegar is due to the acetic 
acid which it contains. This prevents the glue 
from yelatinizing by cooling. Some of the prep- 
arations offered for sale are merely boiled starch 
or flour, mixed with nitric acid to prevent their 
gelatiniziny. 

Gum arabic dissolved in water will not gela- 
tinize from the influence of cold alone; but in 
order to prevent its decomposition or fermenta- 
tion, acctic acid and alcohol are added. The 
high price of this gum prevents its being extei 
sively used in the preparation of mucilage; in 
fact, this article seldom contains any gum arabic 
whatever. 

























































—__+—__. 
NOT A RAM. 


Not long since Brown was on a visit to Look- 
out Mountain, Georsia, and ¥ much struck 
with a fine jet of water which was thrown above 
the top of the cminence on which the hote ds. 
Walking reund the jet admiringly, he accusted 
a plain countryman with,- 

“Friend, is this water forced up by a ram?” 
of course, a hydraulic contrivance so 

















meaning, 
named. 

“A ram!” exclaimed the countryman. 

“Yes, a ram, | said.” 

“What on airth—no, sir! It’sa big mule! and 
it’s tremendous hard work for him, Come here, 
and I will show him to you.” 

Brown saw the mule and left. 





——__ 
SILENCED. 

After the battle at Woerth, a Col. Grammont, 
of the French forces, had a crushed arm which 
required amputation. While the surgeons were 
preparing to give him chloroform a chaplain 





present spoke avainst the discoverer of this pro- 
cess, saying it was an insult to God to takei 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


away the sense of pain. since He had hung it! 
over man as a punishment for his sins. 

“And what will you say,” replied the colonel, 
as he began to inhale the chloroform, “if I prove 
that God Hims: If was the first who applicd an 
anesthetic? Have you not read in His Word 
that the Lord, before He took the rib out of 
Adam, caused hin to sink into_a deep sleep?” 

And with these words he passed into an equal- 
ly unconscious slumber. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

The ticking of the clock at the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory can be heard in San Francisco. ‘I'l 
is done by connectin:: the pendulum of the clock 
to the telegraphic wire in such a manner that 
the main cirenit is broken and instantly closed 
rin at every swing of the pendulum.—<£z- 
change. 


Perceived would bea safer term than “heard” 


It is not the sound, but the motion of the pendu- 
lum that is communicated. 






















DAVID CROCKETT. 


The renowned Davy Crockett used to spell the 
English language very eccentrically. A Maine 
lady has an album, wherein, between the names 
of Everett and Webster, appears this note, ver- 
batim 

Mrs.— of Main requists the hunter from the 
west to write his naim in her Album. 

Her curiosity shall be gratified by a senti- 
ment wishing her helth and happiness and a sate 
arrival at her residence with her family and 
friends. Davin Crockett. 

—_—_—_— 


FROZEN CLAMS, 


The Dover (Mc.) Observer says that W. D. 
Blethen, landlord, was poisoned by eating clams 
that had been frozen and thawed. — Te caine near 
ing, the joints of his wrists and fingers being 
set, his tongue swollen, and he was speechless 
for hours, He has recovered, but doesn’t “lan- 
ker” for clams any more. 
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Cuixrse Ipkas.—The Chinamen of North 
Adams have some orizinal notions about the or- 
igin and cause of carthquakes. They say that 
“once he all alive, then the outside die, but the 
inside still alive; sometimes he get tired and turn 
over;” hence the convulsions. 














ris, in his new book entitled “Our 
advocates the use of sim baths in sum- 


x, n 
mer, saving, “One good bath in the sunshine is 
worth more than many baths in the water, val- 
uable as these are.” 


Two travellers stopping at 1 Des Moines ho- 
tel came near losing their lives, by blowing out 
the on retiring to bed. One of them, when 
asked if he smelt any thing wrony, said yes, but 
he thought it was the other fellow’s breath. 


A GrorGia editor explains that the title he 
gave an article was “A Cut and Dried Affair,” 
and it was the types which made it read “A Cut 
Dried Apple.” 


Foor, on being scolded by a lady, said, “I 
have heard of tartar aud brimstone; you are the 
cream of the one and the flower of the other.” 


Ir is currently reported and generally believed 
of the female sex that they do not scruple tu hook 
each other’s frocks, 


Wnry are horses in cold weather like meddle- 
some gossips? Because they are bearers of idle 
tails. 











“ARE cats good to ent, mother?” “Of course 


they are, my son—good to eat mice.”” 
—————_——— 


THE WEED 


‘sFamily Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MosT PortLaR in the market, hecauso they will 
execute the GRRATKST range and VARIETY of work. ‘They 
are the SIMPLEST Gnd EASIKST to operate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply te 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


M9 Wasnixcton STRaET. 


14—eopiow JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 





RAZORS! RAZORS! RAZORS! 
Gentlemen, why shave with a dull razor?) The most 
wondertul razor sharpener ever introduced to public uu- 
tice is the “ENectrical Razor Sharpener." Twill guaran- 
tee it to sharpen the dullest razor in one-half minute. 











Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of 25¢, 
free. Address JAMES 1. L, BASCOM, 
1s—3w Burlington! Vt. 


WHEATON “The Printer” 


Jill print your name in Fancy Type on 100 Bristol 
Iuard Cards, and send by return'mail for only 40 cts. 
WHEATON, 
WW4tp New Bedford, Mass. 


A FINE Lor OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washingtun St, Boston, s—tfeop 

















Dighton Furnace Company, ser 


fucturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
RNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell 





ings, &e. Stoves, Ran_ex, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water, 
aa—ly 96 and 98 NoRTH STKEET, Boston. 








MAY 18, 1871. 


FREE MORNING CONCERTS. 


Farly in the morning rise, 

‘Yo te Common quick retreat, 
Without money, without price, 

Near the birds their songs repeat, 

Where the carpet, green and nice, 

Lies spread out beneath your feet; 
Naturo in her now Sprigg dress 
Seems as full of happiness 
As the Boys in their new “CroTugs,”* 
‘They've just bought at GronGe FaxNo’s, 
Coat, pants, vest, hat and shoca complet 
Comer of Beach and Wushington Surcet. 












Corens axp CoLDs.—Thoso who are suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c., shuld try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches," a simple remedy, which is 
in almost every case effectual. Tho Troches have been 
tested by time, and pronounced universally superior to all 
other articles for the same purpuse. 





Freon Om CLotas at Reprerp Pricrs.—Just re- 
ceived, an Involee of new and beauuful desigus of the fin- 
est qualities manufactured. 

Joux J. Peaster & Co.. 
47 Washington Street, Boston. 





—Don't be Induced to buy a 
jon f 





New Spxixo Desic: 
old style until you have seen the new desigus in Bri 
and Tapestries now being opened by 

Joun J. VRASLEY & Co., 
Washington Street, Boston. 











Stuex Cauretixcs.—Canton, Japan and Caleutta 
Mattings—the finest qualities and the best styles. Ho- 
tel, Beach Houscs cte. furnished with these goods at a 
slight advance on cargo auction prices, Dealers are Invit- 
ed to inspect our stock. 
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For the Companion. 
UBRSULA CUTTS. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 
It was noon of a sultry summer day. 
Some cight or ten laborers—stalwart men, all 
of them—sat, or lay stretched at fall length, .un- 
der the drooping elms, enjoying an hour’s rest. 

Among them stood Ursula Cutts, ‘pouring 
some of her home-brewed beer from a large 
pitcher into pewter mugs, which she distributed 
among the men ; for although mistress of one of 
the finest farms on the Piscataqua, and widow 
of acolonial President, she did not disdain to 
minister to the wants of her houschold with her 
own hands. 

While they were thus engaged, a trampling of 
horse’s hoofs was heard, and a young -colored 
boy came gallopping up to the gate, evidently in 
a state of great excitement. : 

“Hil Massa say ef you don’ wan’ te be 
sealped, you must all run for your lives. The 
Injuns is comin’, with old Toxus at their head.” 





Every man started to his feet with an enger 
question on his lips, bet Ursula Cutts silenced 
them all with a wave of her hand. 

“Where did your master get his news, Tony?” 
she asked. 

“Lishe Gerrish he’s been to Portsmouth, and 
he brung it,” said Tony. = 

“lisha’s a marvel-loving Jad, and not ever 
stont-jcarted, either; he sees an Indian in every 
stump. For my part T doubt the trath of the ru- 
mor altogether; for look you here, the copper- 
colored wretches have just made a bloody attack 


agreed to help you through with your haying, 
and I’ll stick to my bargain, if that be your will, 


red men or no red men, and I.donbt not my fel- 
IOW-1ADOIUID tee 11 on the & e,”? 


“We do;” “wo do,” cried every one. 
“Now that’s well spoken,” said Madam Cutts; 
“so here’s an extra mug of beer all round, and 





across the river, and retired with their prison- 
ers, and consequently can be in no situation to 
make another attack so soon. Hiram Wethor- 
bee, what is your opinion ?”” 

“ve done my arrant, anyways,” broke in 
Tony, ‘‘an’ can’t wait no longer.” 

“Wait one moment, Tony,” said one who had 
not yet spoken. ‘Tell me, have you seen aught 
of my husband to-day?” 

“Nothing whatsomever, Miss Drew.” 

“If you do see him, tell him that I and the 
child are here, and beg him to come to us at 
once.” 

“Yes, missus,” answered Tony, and gallopped 
away to carry his tidings farther on. 

Hannah Drew was spending the day with Mrs. 
Cutts, and had been attracted from the parlor by 
the noise of Tony’s arrival. 

“Well, Hiram?” said Mrs. Cutts, returning to 
her question. 

“My opinion is,’’ said he, “that you can’t cal- 
calate on the doings of these savages as if they 
were Christians. If they were white folks, now, 
Ishonld say as you do, that they wouldn’t be 
likely to return immediately; but being wolves, 
and foxes, and devils incarnate, there’s no know- 
ing any thing except that they’! do all the mis- 
chief they can. And my advice is, that you 
women prepare for flight, while we men exchange 
our scythes for our muskets, and make ready to 
Accompany you.” 

“And what say you, Simon?’ asked Mrs. 
Cutts, evidently disappointed. 

“The same, madam.” 

“And you, Thomas?” 

“No prudent man could give any other ad- 
vice,” said he. 

Mrs, Cutts having addressed the same ques- 
tion to each, and received the same answer, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Truly, now, a tight valiant set of men! Go, 
then, since you are so casily scared, but do you 
think J will flee while yonder fields of waving 
&rass are ready for the scythe, and acres of new- 
mown hay are waiting to be gathered into the 
barn? Run away inthe midst of hay-making, 
for a mere breath, an idle rumor! That will I 
Not, so sure as my name is Ursula Cutts!” 

“This is the first time I was ever called a cow- 
ard,” said Hiram, in an injured, if not an indig- 
nant tone. “You asked my advice, and I coun- 
Selled you to the best of my judgment. God 





knows it wasn’t on my own account I spoke. I 


then we’}l all to the field; the hour’s nooning 
was up twenty minutes ago.” 

“Dear Madam Cutts,” said gentle Hannah 
Drew, “I beg you will listen to the advice of 
these good men, who, I’m sure, are none of them. 
cowards. O I tremble to think what might hap- 
pen if those dreadful Indians shoald find us here. 
Come, let us fly instantly.” 

“Go back to the house, silly child, and tend 
your baby, and leave the Indians to us. Why, 
you’re as pale as a ghost, and look ready to 
drop. Go shut yourself in the parlor, and mind 
you don’t leave it, or you may see a mouse!” 
and Madam Cutts, laughing gayly, put on her 
sun-bonnet and went to the field to superintend 
her laborers. 

Mrs. Drew retreated to the house, as bidden. 
The parlor seemed dark and lonesome, so she 
threw back the blinds and employed herself in 
watching the haymakers, or in looking up and 
down the road for her husband. - 

The baby, meanwhile, was sleeping as if he 
never intended to awaken—and if he never had, 
the world would have been spared one pitiful 
little tragedy. . 

An hour passed; to Hannah Drew it seemed 
the longest she had ever known, when, looking 
out of the window, she saw an Indian just at the 
corner of the house. He had raised his weapon, 
and aimed it toward the hay-field, and Hannah, 
forgetful of her own danger, shrieked wildly, to 
warn her friends of their more imminent peril. 

The warning came too late; for even as she 
uttered it, the bull sped, and Ursula Cutts threw 
up her arms and fell, shot through the heart. 
That tall figure in woman’s garments, crowned 
with the white sun-bonnet, had been a conspicu- 
ous mark for the enemy. 

With the crack of the rifle, ten, twenty, an un- 
counted number of savages burst upon the white 
men, who seized their muskets, and a fierce skir- 
mish ensued; fierce, but short, for although the 
whites fought valiantly, in less than fifteen min- 
ntes three lay dead or dying on the ground, and 
the rest were taken prisoners. 

Having accomplished this, the Indians next 
ravaged the housc, and soon dragged Hannah 
Drew, with her infant, from her hiding-place. 

It was unnecessary to bind a creature so utter- 
ly defenceless, so they placed her in their midst, 
and compelled her to keep pace with them. One 
despairing glance she cast backward, as she left 
the spot, wondering that her husband had not 











flown to her relief, and not knowing that at the 
same moment he was a prisoner in the hands of 
another party, and filled with distracting fears 
on her Account, as he made his weary march 


Before sunset that night, three’ sorarers were i 
sent from the fort to Cutts’ farm, to bury the 
dead and aid the living—if such there were. 

“She's dead as a door-nail,”’ said one, bending 
over Madam Cutts. °. 

“So is he, or if he isn’t he ought to be,” said 
another, pointing to the grim and ghastly figure 
at her side. “Just look at those wounds. I 
should think he’d fought the whole posse single- 
handed.” 

“T wish,” murmured the supposed dead man, 
opening his eyes and pointing feebly toward 
Madam Cutts, “I wish she could have lived to 
know I wasn’t a coward.” 

They were the last words of Hiram Wether- 
bee; having uttered them he closed his eyes 
again, and dicd in good earnest. 

To narrate the sufferings of Hannah Drew dur- 
ing her imprisonment among the Indians, would 
be impossible. She had been with them about 
8 week, when, vexed with the delay which the 
infant caused her, one of them snatched it from 
her and killed it in her sight. At first she was 
distracted with horror and grief, but when the 
fall rains and frosts came on, and she was ex- 
posed to cold, hunger and every kind of depri- 
vation, she learned to rejoice that her little one 
was not with her to share her sufferings. 

But there was happiness yet in store for her. 
After four years of captivity she was ransomed 
by a party of whites who traded with her cap- 
tors, and restored to her home. Not until she 
reached her native settlement, did she hear any 
tidings of her husband, for letters travelled 
slowly in those days, and telegraphing was un- 
known; but there she learned of his capture, 
and of his release two years before, and that 
since he had spent his time in seeking her. As 
he always kept his friends informed of his move- 
ments, that they might communicate with him 
should they receive any information concerning 
his wife, a messenger was at once dispatched for 
him, and the two were soon happily reunited. 

As they lived together till they were in the 
neighborhood of a hundred years old, it is to be 
supposed that they bad ample time to sit by the 
fire and talk over their adventures among the 
Indians; and as they had ao truly patriarchal 
number of descendants, their story is likely to be 
long remembered. : 

+e ——__ 

A Country Marp or THE OLDEN TimE.— 
The following quaint picture of “A Faire and 
Happy Country Maide” is now somewhat obso- 
Iete, but is pleasant to read, nevertheless, aa a. 
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bene of the ideal of a departed lover of rural 
fe: 

“The lining of her apparel, which is herself, is 
far better than the outside tissue; for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk-worm, 
she is decked in innocence—a far better wearing. 
She doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil both 
her complexion and conditions. Nature has 
taught her that immoderate sleep is rust to the 
soul; she rises, therefore, with chanticleer, and 
at night makes the land her curfew. Her breath 
is her own, which scents all the year long of 
June, like a new-made haycock. She makes her 
hand hard with labor, and her heart soft with 
Pity. In choosing her garments, she counts no 
bravery in the world like dec@scy. She is never 
alone, but is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones. 
Lastly, her dreams are so chaste that she daro 
tell them. Thus lives she; and her care is that 
she may die in the spring-time, to have store of 
flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet.” 

———+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 
TRUE AND COUNTERFEIT. 

Among the passengers who took their places 
in the express train from Boston to New York, 
one summer morning, were two lads of about 
fourteen years of age, who, from the fact that 
they were dressed alike, and closely resembled 
each other in personal appearance, might have 
Lrothers. 
vanin to visit a great aunt, whom they had nev- 
er seen, and of whom they knew nothing except- 
ing that sho was very rich and had a fine place 
in the country; but the latter was in itself no 
small attraction to two boys who had seldom 
been beyond the limits of their native city. 
To them every thing on this journey was full 
of novelty—not only the flying landscapes with- 
out, but their fellow passengers within, while 
they themselves were more than once comment- 
ed upon as very intelligent-looking, gentlemanly 


lads. 
And gentlemanly they were—at least, so far 


as externals went. They knew all of manners 
that a dancing-master or constant intercourse 
with well-bred people could teach them. They 
knew when to rise up and when to sit down, 
when to wear their hats and when to take them 
off, how to manage their hands and fect in com- 
pany, and all the requirements of table ctiquette. 

And these externals are by no means to be de- 
spised or undervalued, for they are to the hu- 
man being what the foliage is to the sapling— 
which without it would be a bean-pole—but they 
do not constitute all that belongs to a gentle 
man. 

There is an instinctive courtesy which the 
ploughboy may possess and the prince may lack, 
and the possession of which makes the plough- 
boy the finer gentleman of the two. Here was 
the precise difference between Gerry and Max. 
While both were superficially polite, only one 
was thoroughly so; which that was I shall leave 
you to decide, after you have read my story. 

They had got as far as Jersey City on their 
journcy, and then just comfortably established, 
when a gentleman and a fashionably dressed 
young lady entered the somewhat crowded car, 
and looked about for a seat. Both lads rose at 
once, and resigned theirs with a polite bow. 

“Sorry to disturb you, young gentlemen, but 
Tam anxious to find a seat with my daughter.” 

“Very happy to oblige you.” “Wecan readily 
find another,” said the boys, and taking their 
satchels, made their way into a forward car. 

They were not so fortunate as at first, for di- 
rectly in front of them, sat a poor Irish woman 
with three children, one of them a fretful boy, 
and one a crying infant which she was attempt- 
ing to quiet by singing, talking and tossing 
about. Not the most agreeable of neighbors, 
certainly, and so thOught Max, for ho cx- 





claimed,— 
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“Horrors! I wish we had first and second 
class cars in America.” 

“Hush; she'll hear you,” said Gerry, in a low 
voice, and giving Max a friendly nudge with his 
elbow. Then seeing that Pat, the boy, had 
stopped fretting to stare at the pictures in Har- 
per’s Weekly, which he held in his hand, he in- 
vited him to come nearer, which, after a little 
hesitation, Patdid, and as Gerry explained them 
to him, he forgot his griefs, and became quite 
merry. 

~ When the paper ceased to amuse him, Gerry 
drew some oranges from his satchel, and gave 
each of the children one, for which kind act he 
had an immediate reward in its quieting effect 
en the baby. 

“Why don’t you take the baby, and hold it 
for her?” asked Max, who had been infinitely 
amused at the whole scene. 

But Gerry took his cousin’s jeers good-na- 
turedly, listened sympathetically to the woman’s 
story of her trials, and finally saw her safely 
landed at a way station with her children, when, 
after the manner of her demonstrative nation, 
she quite overpowered him with thanks and 
blessings. 

By-and-by Max threw open a window, admit- 
ting a current of air, which, although accompa- 
nied by smoke and cinders, was refreshing to our 
vigorous young passengers. That it was not 
equally so to other travellers soon became evi- 
dent, particularly as regarded two who sat oppo- 
site. 

Seeing this, Gerry was about to close the win- 
dow, when Max gopped him. 

“It annoys those people,” said Gerry. 

“Well, it will annoy me to have it shut,”’ re- 

- turned Max. 

“But I think the lady is an invalid.” 

“If invalids travel in a public conveyance, 
they must expect to conform to ordinary rules, 
and we have a right to open our own windows. 
Besides, we should get no thanks; they wouldn’t 
know we shut it on their account.” 

“What difference does that make?” said Ger- 
ry. “There, see her gather her shawl round 
her;” and without more words he shut the win- 
dow, and the next time he glanced toward the 
lady, was rewarded by a nod and a very sweet 
smile. 

No incident worthy of note befell apr heroes. 
till thev reached PhilaAelebi; ae residence of 
their aunt, they saw a very queer-looking old 
lady on the platform, about to take the same 
train. She was standing surrounded by parcels 
and boxes, calling upon the various officials 
about the station to help her in with her lug- 
gage. “In a minute, ma’am,” was the usual re- 
Ply of these busy personages, as they rushed 
past her. 

While she was still clamoring for assistance, 
Max and Gerry approached. 

“Come along; don’t stop for that crazy wom- 
an,” cried Max, secing that Gerry hesitated. 
“We shall lose all the good seats.” 

But he himself paused, as he was in the act of 
bounding up the steps, on seeing a very pretty 
young lady, in the prettiest of blue and gray 
suits, about to enter the cars. He helped her in, 
found her a sent on the shady side, and took his 
own in front of her. 

By the time this was accomplished, Gerry ap- 
Peared escorting the old lady, his arms full of 
bundles, and a Parrot-cage in his hand. 

“A pair of escaped lunatics,” observed the 
companion of Max, with a gisele, which made 
him quite ashamed to own his relationship with 
Gerry, and hopeful that he would take another 
Seat, and save him the: mortification. But as 
Gerry deposited his travelling-bag beside him, 
that hope was cut off, and Max said,— 

“That youth is a cousin of mine—a regular 
Don Quixote.” 

“He has chosen a most remarkable dulcinea,”’ 
replied his new acquaintance. 

It required two seats to accommodate “Dulci- 
nea” and her effects, and when Gerry had got 
her comfortably established, with one scat turned 
back, and her treasures all around her, he sat 
down by Max, looking, it must be confessed, 
slightly relieved. If, however, he flattered him- 
self that he had donc all that was necessary for 
his charge, he was quite mistaken, for she proved 

. & very exacting old lady indeed, desiring him to 
raise or lower her blind, to steady the cage while 
she fed the parrot, to arrange her numerous 
wraps, which had a way of falling off without 
any apparent cause, and many other little ser- 
vices too numerous to mention. 

After awhile she fell asleep, and in nodding, 
lost her spectacles, which, as she did not seem to 
miss them, Max caught up and put on his own 
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that the old lady’s eyes were wide open, and 
that she was watching them in the mirror oppo- 
site. 

“When you are done with my glasses, I’ll take 
them,” said she, at length. 

“O certainly,” said Max, handing them back 
to her with a smile which he did intend her to 
see, and a grimace which he did not, but of both 
of which she had the full benefit. 

It appeared that Rock Creck was her stopping 
Place, as well as that of the boys, but as she 
was met there by a friend, she no longer needed 
Gerry’s attentions. She was not forgetful of 
past favors, however, for turning to him as she 
was about to leave the cars, she said, — 

“You’re a good boy ;”” and to Max, “‘but as for 
you and that young miss, there, the next time 
your mothers let you go on a journey, I hope 
they’ll send your nurse-maids with you.” 

The laugh which followed this remark among 
the passengers, who were gathering up their 
shawls and travelling-bags, might have been 
punishment enough for Max, but still worse 
awaited him, for just as he and Gerry alighted 
at thcie aunt's door, another carriage drove up, 
and from it descended the identical old lady her- 
self, parrot, bundles and all. 

It was no other than the aunt they had come 
to visit, just returned from a little trip to Phila- 
delphia. 

“So, so! you’re my nephews, are you? I didn’t 
expect you in this train. But come in; you’re 
welcome, both of you.” 

It may be that Max thought she had forgotten 
the incidents of the journey, but if so, he soon 
found his mistake. Sitting in the window-seat, 
one day, hidden by the curtain, he heard a lady 
say to his aunt,— 

“How much alike your two nephews are!” 

“Humph! yes; very much alike,” replied she; 
“as much alike as a good bill and a counterfeit.” 

———t oh 


FOR OUR GOOD, 


We love our dead, and hold their memories dear; 
But living love is sweeter than regret. 
God’s ways are just, and though they seem severe, 
He can give back with blessings greater yet 
Than we have lost. He chasjens for some good, 
‘That in our weakness is not understood. 
————1—_—_—_ 
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By M. A. Denison. 

Every body knew that May Merton’s home 
was not one of the most agreeable in the world. 
Every body, of course, means all the people in 
the Village of Haydenville who were acquainted 
with the Mertons. 

Mr. Merton was a hard drinker, who half 
worked an originally fine farm, but the place 
seemed going to ruin, and was mortgaged to its 
fall value. 

May was the eldest of seven children and knew 
the meaning of the word work. She had tended 
babies and helped in the family ever since she 
could remember. Her mother was always quict 
and kind to her, but someway there was not that 
motherliness about her that May saw in the 
families around them, where the eldest daughter 
was generally petted and caressed. 

Her father was only the head of the house, as 
he often called himself in his maudlin moods, 
and a very sorry head he was. He seldom spoke 
to May. When he did it was to command, or 
threaten. The girl worked bravely through it 
all to her fourteenth year; helped the younger 
children through with the many disorders inci- 
dent to childhood, and kept up her studies fair- 
ly. To be sure she had often to stay at home, 
oftener to be excused early; but she happened 
to be a favorite with the teacher, who was not 
too exacting, so that, and little Joe, made her 
life pleasant in spité of all her hardships. 

One night, when May went from school, she 
found the household in a terrible plight. Mr. 
Merton had come home maddened with drink, 
for it was election day, had locked his wife up in 
a room at the top of the house, and was raving 
about below stairs, from cellar to kitchen, in a 
fearful way. 

Tho man had locked doors and windows, and 
May stood on the front steps, trembling from 
head to foot. At last a window in the garret 
opened and Mrs. Merton looked out. 

“What shall Ido?’ queried May. 

“I don’t know, child,” answered the weeping 
woman; “the children are gone off, somewhere 
—but little Joe is down stairs.” 

May clasped her hands to her heart in an ag- 
ony; little Joe, the beautiful baby, her idol, in 
the power of a maniac. 

“I left the child asleep,” eontinued the wom- 
an, “and he chased me up here; if it should 
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nose, imitating her manners as much as possi- 
ble, thereby affording great amusement to him- 
self and the young lady in gray—much more, 
Probably, than it would if they had been aware 


wake—and cry!” 

May flew round the house for the second time, 
but the infuriated man had locked every door 
and window; there was no way of rescuing ‘her 


darling, and-so she sat down on the steps and 
cried bitterly. 

It had been an unfortunate day. Her lessons 
had all been failures, in consequence of her hav- 
ing to work so hard at home. One of the girls 
had offended her, and a downright quarrel was 
the result, in which bitter things were said on 
both sides, and now she had come home to find 
matters going worse than ever. 

No wonder it seemed a hard life to poor May. 
The golden sun shone on the grass plot before 
the doors, brightened all the meadows, and made 
the tree-shadows beautiful, but she saw only her 
own forlorn fate, stretching out and out, and no 
sweet sunshine to make its shadows endurable. 

Presently another sound made her heart quake 
—the voice of little Joe, crying pitifully. In vain 
she rattled at the doors, and threw stones at the 
window, almost frantic with fear. Presently the 
child’s voice suddenly ceased, and the trembling 
mother above and the wretched girl below, were 
left to infer what they might; there was no help 
for them. 

In the midst of their trouble and alarm a door 
shut, heavily. May, starting to her fect, saw her 
father staggering off towards the Main Strect. 

Another moment she was in the house, Mrs. 
Merton was liberated, and both went with fear 
and trembling to the room where little Joe had 
been left. 

The child lay in his cradle, quiet and white. 
They never could tell what had been done with 
him, but in less than a week poor little Joe was 
carried to the village graveyard. 

May lost all heart at this cruel trial. The 
farm scemed going to ruin faster than ever. 
Her mother decided that she must leave school, 
and her father drank harder, making life almost 
unendurable. 

“It’s all trouble and weariness,” murmured 
poor May, one day at recess, after a desperate 
encounter with Anne Longstreet, who sat in the 
next seat, and often taunted her with her mis- 
fortunes. “I don’t care if I do leave school, and 
just grub and scrub all my life. 1 suppose I 
ought to be willing to be the offscouring of the 
earth, as that hateful girl called me, at recess. 
Don’t I hope I shall be even with her, some 

time?” 

The next morning she found a note on her 
desk the annescs- - 6 -t4-t. mamas wer turn pae, 


“Miss May WHATEVER,—You don’t even be- 
long to the Mertons, mean as they are. Nobody 
knows who you do belong to. You were left on 
the steps, or found somewhere, so that you 
haven’t got any name. I hope you'll feel pleas- 
ant after you have read this, and hold your 
tongue when yonu’re told to. 

Yours, with no respect, 
Anne Lonostrger.” 

This piece of school-girl malice was the finish- 
ing stroke with poor May, who turned white as 
ashes, took her books and hurried home, there 
to learn that the story was true. She had been 
found wandering about the streets, ragged and 
brown, and Mrs. Merton had adopted her. 

“Here is something you wore on your neck at 
the time,” said the woman, taking from a box 
a caricature of an ebony dog, clumsily fastened 
to @ metal ring, through which a worn red rib- 
bon was drawn. 

On the whole, poor May decided that it was 
better to be nobody’s child than the daughter of 
a raging drunkard, who was driving his family 
to distraction. Poor little Joe was gone, and in 
less than a week she had formed her plans. 
Leaving a newly placed rosebush at the head of 
little Joe’s sleeping-place, sho found a situation 
in a neighboring city. 

It was hard work. for two years, but May was 
not the girl to give up in any emergency. Her 
employers found her faithful. Her companions 
loved her, and old customers always liked to 
trade with “that slight, delicate, pretty girl who 
wore the queer little black dog round her neck, 
tied with a red ribbon.’’ 

One day May was unusually weary. In the 
first place she had heard sad news that morning. 
A letter from Mrs. Merton informed her of the 
tragical fate of the husband and father, and the 
breaking-up of the family. May had always 
sent all she could spare out of her wages, to 
make her adopted mother as comfortabje as was 
possible, but after the receipt of this letter, she 
immediately took all her little savings, amount- 
ing to fifty dollars, and posted them to Mrs. 
Merton. The business had been unusually try- 
ing, for there were strangers in the city, attracted 
by a serics of grand concerts, and May’s fin- 
gers, and fect, and head ached. This, added to 
her heavy heart, made her almost wretched. 
“May, May Merton, wait upon those custom- 
ers, Mr. Johnson says. See what a splendid car- 
riage they came in, and two coachmen in liy- 
ery!” 

So whispered one of the girls, and May went 
forward to wait upon a woman, mature and’ 
grand, whose beautiful face and, snow-white 
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hair made her unusually attractive. A well- 
dressed girl about May’s age accompanied her. 
Instead of asking for goods, the woman gazed, 
with a strange cloud in her countenance, at May. 
“Who are you, child?” she queried, in low, 
quick tones. ‘For heaven’s sake, tell me, where 
did you get that ornament on your neck?” 

May grew pale to the lips. 

“When I was a little child,” she said, “I was 
picked up on the street—and this,” fingering the 
toy, “was round my neck.” 

Well, there were life and bustle enough in the 
shop, after that. The splendid lady fainted away 
—the younger one cried out with terror. May 
accompanied the two, as one was led and the 
other carried, into the little parlor back of the 
store. 

You anticipate the end. May had found her 
mother, who, when May was a little girl, had 
been suddenly called away to the dying bed of 
her husband, leaving the child with a nurse in 
whom she reposed every confidence. The hus- 
band died, and the sorrowful widow returned to 
her home to find nurse and child both gone, and 
all her endeavors to recover them were fruitless. 

Years after she married a wealthy gentleman 
whose only child, a girl, seemed to fill the place 
of the daughter so mysteriously lost. Of course 
the facts of the case were never known, but May 
was transferred from the crowded shop to a 
home that scemed to her a palace. The little 
dog, her mother explained, had been given to 
the child by an old German professor, who had 
carved the monstrosity himself. 

Perhaps the happiest hour in all May’s event- 
ful life, was that in which she sought out poor, 
broken down Mrs. Merton, and with her own 
hands, gave her the deed to a little home which 
her mother, in the gratitude of her heart, bought 
outright. To drive through the town in that 
superb chariot, to meet Anne Longstreet, re 
membering the old persecutions she had endured 
at her hands; to put up a little stone of pure 
white marble with a beautiful babe lying aslecp, 
a broken lily in his hand, over dear Joe’s grave; 
these were incidents to be marked with a white 
stone in her recollections, forever. 

And that is » leaf out of one life-history. 

ee 
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PHILLY GRANJO’S REIGN. 


During the late Southern war, a squad of sol- 
diers were out sceking provisions in a thinly set- 
tled region. Cold, hungry and tired, they saw 
little hope of success as they passed by deserted 
dwellings and empty corn-houses. 

At length, however, they saw a light gleaming 
from the parlor window of an old mansion- 
house, and made their way towards it through a 
long avenue of orange trees. 

When about to knock at the door, they heard 
a loud voice as of a person storming in a violent 
passion, while others were sobbing and plead- 
ing. Hurriedly knocking, a dead silence fol- 
lowed. Then a loud voice cried out,— 

“I don’t keer if ’tis massa and missus come 
back agin, and‘I don’t keer if it is Jeff Davis and 
his sogers! I'll hit ’em all over de head wid dis 
fryin’-pan, and I’ll smack ’em inde mouf wid 
de fire shovel, kase I’s reignin’ now. May be I'll 
kill ’em all!” 

A low voice was heard in reply, and then a 
dash and a smash, and screams from several 
voices, 

The young lieutenant in command of the sol- 
diers ordered his men to break in the door; but 
the door saved them the trouble, for being with- 
out hinges, it went down with a’bang at the first 
touch, 

‘When they entered the parlor, they met a sight 
which would have made the rich owner of the 
house start with horror. In the great fireplace, 
beneath the high, white mantelpiece laden with 
clock and vases, crackled a pine knot fire, which 
sent out its sparks at will on the hearth-rug. 
The carpet was graced with frying-pans, pots, 
kettles, children, dogs and cats. The piano and 
sofa were covered with a niingled mass of corn- 
cake, bacon, clothes, sheet music and the feuth- 
ers and legs of recently picked poultry. 

Behind the piano, for protection, crouched an 
old negro with his head tied up in a cloth, wring- 
ing his hands in helpless fear. From a crack 
in the closet door pecred out an old woman’s 
withered face, smiling, through sheets of tcars, 
at sight of “Massa Linkum’s men.” A stupid 
youth, with less intelligence in bis eye than was 
in that of the dog, was sitting in the ashes, talk- 
ing to himself, and between his sobs saying,— 
“T'll dene tell massa o’ you, Phil!” 

Three children were hidden behind chairs for 
safety, and one little woolly-headed fellow, who 
had sobbed himself asleep, lay stretched out 
under the piano. 

These were the victims. The tyrant, in a scar 
Tet \crape ‘shawl,and an ostrich plume in her 
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wool, stood bolt upright in the floor, brandish- 

ing a long-handled frying-pan right and left, to 

the imminent peril of all the heads about her. 

She was a negro girl of sixteen or sevonteen 

years, with the frame of an Amazon, surmount- 

ed by the head of a baby, and a face whose only 
expression was that of brutish cruelty and stub- 
born stupidity. 

“Here!” cried the Heutenant, in a voice of 
thunder, as he grasped her by the arm that held 
the frying-pan, “stop this, or I'll shoot you ina 
moment!’ 

“Smack yer in the monf, too! Don’t keer ef 
you be a Yankee,’ was the only sentence the 
girl uttered by way of bravado; and that was 
whispered with her head down, to escape the ex- 
pected shot. 7 

The young man ordered two of the soldiers to 
hold her, and while they did so he called out to 
the old man behind the piano to know what all 
this turmoil was about. 

Trembling in every limb, the old fellow piped 
out, “Massa, be cut’n run wid missus and de 
young ladies, and all de black folks dat was 
worth savin’, when dey heard you was a comin’ 
down on us last night. Dey’s hid up somewhar, 
but dey couldn’t take us. Minny and me, we’s 
too old and good-for-not’in to tote off and feed 
in ‘de woods, and Jake, he’s sich a fool, dey’s 
rader he’d die, or be stdlen, den not. De chil’en, 
dey said, would cry, and so let de Yankees find 
em out. So dey took all dey could lug, and dey 

lef’ us heaps to cat, and tell Philly to take good 
keer on us. But Phil, she’s done gone half-wit- 
ted, dough. She works peart under de lash! 
Massa has kep’ her under, kase he knowed de 
blood dat’s in her. Dere’s murder in dat blood, 
gemman!’” 

“What ails her blood?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Her granny was a king’s darter in ole Afric, 
and was stoled away and ’slaved. But she fit, 
and fit, and fit ag’in slavery, till she done went 
wild and run off, and lived in de woods ’mong 
de wild critters, eatin’ nuts, and berries, and 
grass, till she was found done froze to death! 
Den her son, Philly’s fader, he got ’raged, and 
killed an overseer, and was hunged for’t. Wid 
his las’ dyin’ breaf he order dis chile to cut her 
way to freedom, or kill herself! Dat’s was her 
lesson ’stead of ‘Bless and cuss not,’ as our great 
Massa teached.”” 

“Uncle Sam can tame-Aer,” replied the young 
soldier. ‘You have fine quarters here, uncle 

“Dat’s so, sir! Quick’s ever massa and de a- 
dies done gonc out o’ sight, dis yere young sar- 
pint she driv us all in yere wid de pots, and kit- 
tles, and dogs, and cats, and chil’en. She stamp 
her foot and pull de keys ’way from Minny, 
and boxed her ears for holdin’ on to’em. Then 
she driv me, wid my rheumatiz, out for wood; 
and kase I didn’t run like a boy, she done hit me 
over de head wid a fire shovel. She chase poor 
misfort’nate fool Jake, dere, wid de fryin’-pan; 
and she kick de chil’en, poor things, and—well, 
well, young massa, she cut on like she done been 
let loose out of de bottomless pit. But now de 
Lord and Massa Linkum send you here for our 
Niverance from a cusscder bondage dan de old 
one!” 

The lieutenant pointed his folded glove at his 
revolver, and stamping his foot, cried out, ina 
terrific voice, “What did you treat these folks in 
this manner for, you young snake? Speak out 
quick, before [ have you taken care of.” 

“Kase,” replied the fallen tyrant, chewing the 
end of the ostrich feather which had fallen over 
her eyes, “I allus said if ever I got a chance Yd 
pay ’em up for hookin’ my granny from Afric, 
and beatin’ mo wid de lasi—so I done gone and 
did it!” 

“Bnt these old creatures didn’t ‘hook’ your 
granny, nor whip you, Whatdid you deat them 
for?” 

“Kase dey b’longed to massa, and IT was bound 
to be a lady once, and be sarved like de young 
misses, and den to kill de chil’en, so dey couldn't 
sell’em! Le’ me go, I tell yer!” 

“No; I guess I shall take you where you won't 
beat others,” replied the young man. “They 
never saw any thing like you at the North.” 

“T reckons Mr. Linkum ’l smack you in de 
mouf, when J tells him you made dese yere hor- 
rid ugly creturs hold me tight; and quick’s I 
gets my hands loose, I'll do it to dem. I reck- 
ons old uncle and Minny will go hungry ‘foro 
dey gits any more corn and bacon from me!” 

“}fand out the keys,” cried the licutenant. 

“Done gone loss ’em,”’ she replied. 

“FLand them out before I shoot you!” shouted 
the young officer, struggling to keep a sober face. 

“Done throw ’em down de old well,” she an- 
swered. 

“Dero isn’t no old well, massa,” squeaked old 
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“Shut up dere, you!” roared the prisoner. “I 
throwed dem keys up into de big trec, ’side de 
door; and I burnt ’em up in de fire, and den I 
made Jake swallcr’em hot, for axin for more 
bacon!” 


ri “Pull them out of your pocket,” cried the of- 
icer. 


“Done got no pocket.” 

“Aunty, come here and search her.” 

Minny crept out, and saying to the soldiers, 
“Hold tight, gemmen,’’ took hold of the girl 
much as she would have done if she’d been made 
of red hot iron; and after fumbling about her 
person a moment, brought forth and jingled in 
triumph the very keys which had been lost down 
a well, thrown up into a tree, then into the fire, 
and finally eaten up! 

The boys in blue took possession of the man- 
sion-house for their commander’s headquarters. 
After this, Philly, in constant dread of being 
shot for improper behavior, became as meck as 
a lamb, doing whatever she was ordered by sol- 
dier or fellow-slave. 

She still, however, appeared in the finery of 
the young ladies, sometimes decking her woolly 
head with artificial flowers, while she was bare- 
foot! When the army marched Northward, she 
was one of the motley crowd that followed them. 

—_—_+o»—___. 
THE STORM. 


The air $s chill, the rain falls fast, 
‘And dark and wintry is the night; 
Keen Is the bleak and stormy blast, 
And not a star affords its fight. 
How can I, then, ungrateful be, 
‘Who have a house to cover met 


How many poor around me roam, 
‘Net knowing where to lay their head; 
Without a friend, without a home, 
Except it be a mud-walled shed! 
How can I, then, ungrateful be, 
‘Who have a house to cover me? 


How can I, then, while thus I live, 
Be discontented with my lot? 
The Lord doth countless mercies give, 
Yet who go often is forgot? 
O may I ever grateful be 
For all the Lord bas given me! 
—_—_+o»—___ 
For the Companion. 


HOW JACK WENT TIGER-HUNTING. 
By Rebeoca Harding Davis. 

Jack was reading Du Chaillu. He spent a 
good deal more time that night over Du Chaillu 
than over his Latin. 

His mother unu weovy ~~~ asad hy tha, 
and presently he came over and turned his bac! 
to the grate, putting his hands behind him, with 
a swaggering way he had. 

“ye got an idea, mother!” he said. 

“1'm glad of that,” said Bessy, under her 
breath. Mrs. Leigh shook her head at her. 

“Well, my son?” 

“Du Chaillu’s in this country, you know?” 
Jack’s face was red, and his voice like a trumpet, 
from excitement. 

“I believe he is.” 

“Q, I know it, ma’am! I saw in the paper he 
was lecturing in New York. And he’s going 
back to Africa next full. And I—I’ve made up 
my mind to go with him!” 

Bessy stared. 

“To Africa?” said Mrs. Leigh, folding her 
hem. 

“Yes, mother.” Jack was a little damped to 
find his views received so quietly. 

“That is, with your permission. But you see 
all through this book he is invi the boys te 
go. He was but a lad when he killed his first 
lion. He says nothing would delight him more 
than to take some fine courageous fellow into 
the jungle, and tcach him how to trap ele- 
phants and hunt tigers. O, if I could wing a 
tiger with my gun!” 

“Will you thread my needle, Bessy? I think 
if you wait, you will be a better shot in a year 
or two, probably, Jack.” 

“You think { couldn’ t stand it,” blustered Jack. 
“Why, I’ve got muscles on me like iron, I tell 
you, nothing would please me better than foot- 
ing it through the jungle for months, eating 
leopard and monkey steaks, and fighting goril- 
las. Those negroes were poor stuff for hunters, 
I think! Used to give out in a week or two. So 
did Du Chaillu. Why, J could go on for months, 
and never complain.” 

“Who was that whining over his grammar, 
awhile ago?” asked his sister. 

“That's a yery different matter,” stammered 
Jack, angrily. “What kind of sense is there in 
amaba—bis—bus! That’s stuff! Tf I had a 
chance with my gun, now, at a lion, say”?— 

“If you cannot conquer nouns and verbs, 
Jack,” said Mrs. Leigh, “I am not afraid for the 
wild beasts.” 

“As for Bess, she needn’t laugh,” growled 
Jack. “What does a girl know, with her curls, 











Minny, through the crack in the door of the 
closet; for she had not yet ventured out. Massa 
done filled it up wid trash, after three or four of 
our chil’en done got drownded in it! 


and paniers, and folderols? She never even read 
Du Chailln;” and he stamped into the dining- 


“Yon should not tease your brother, Bessy. 

Bessy Jaughed, 
tempered girl, very fond of Jack and Just as fon: 
of squabbling with him. 


I know he’ll be at it again. There he comes.” 


the table, watching his mother and thinking. 
“Now Du Chaillu and those fellows,” he brok: 


shooting at animals from ambush. 
prove of that. I would not do that. 


boldly. Look him straight in theeye. Wha 
are you laughing at, Bess? I tell you, scientifi 
men say there’s nothing like the power of thi 


take aim deliberately and fire. I’d’have him ai 
an advantage, you sce. Mother, there’s a fire 
I hear the bells!” 

“Yes.” 





“Can Igo? Just to sce where it is? Only to 


thecorner? I won’t go a step beyond the cor. 
ner, I promise you.” y 
“Very well, Jack, I trust you.” 


Jack’s word, when he gave it, was as good ns 


his oath, and although the street was quite dark 


yet ns they lived in a quiet part of the city his 


mother saw him go without fear. 


There was a good deal of noise and confusion 
An engine ran past and men shouting; 
but in half an hour Mrs. Leigh and Bessy heard 
Jack coming leisurely up the steps, whistling 


outside. 


and talking. 


“Here, sir! Wheet! wheet! This way. 


ing.” 
came into the parlor. 


«T wasn’t much of a fire—near two miles off 


—somewhere about the Northern Mills.” 
“There was great confusion,” said Mrs. Leigh. 
“There always is. Now if I was the captain 

of a fire company, I’d manage differently. I'd 

say to this man, go here, and to that man, go 

there, and they should not dare to utter 8 word. 

Then the fires would be put out.” 

“Who was that in the hall, Jack?” asked 

Bessy. 

“A big dog; 2 most tremendons fellow. He 
came running along side of me on the street, 
and turned up the steps as I did. Somebody’s 


UB tree ee fi é 
tay’ San sco Tae Hie.Tand til 


daylight, and then I 
his owner.” 
“Was he a pretty dog?” said Bess, engerly. 
“How could I tell? I told you I didn’t sce 
him. Ashe brushed by me, I felt that he was a 
strapping fellow. The hall’s as dark as pitch.” 
“You didn’t fix him with your eye, then?” 
Jack said nothing, but lighted his candle and 
went to bed. 


The next morning he was awakened by a 
thumping at the door, and in rushed Bessy, wild 
with excitement, the morning newspaper in her 


hand. 


“Q, Jack, listen to this!” jumping on the bed 


and beginning to read, breathlessly : 


“EscaPe OF WILD ANIMALS.—The fire of last 
night communicated with theestables where the 
animals connected with Drivers’ Menagerie were 
stored for the winter, and several of them ¢s- 
They were promptly pursued and cap- 


caped. 
tured, with the ex 
that was last seen making 
southern part of the city. 
going to press no traces 
animal. 


er, 





eption of the Bengal tix 
its way toward 


Bessy laid down the paper. Her eyes were set 
deeper in her head than usual, and they burned 
Jike coals. ‘Jack!’ she gasped, “what do you 


think?” 


Jack’s face, and neck, and very ears were scar- 


let. He stammered, and did not seem nearly sc 
tumultuous as usual. 


“{ think it’s in our back yard,” he said, at last. 


“{ wish you’d get out of this, Bessy. ru—li 
get up and calla policeman.” 

“A policeman! What on earth can he do with 
a tiger?” cried Bessy, in discomfiture. “why, 


I thought for sure, Jack, you’d fix him with your 
eye; or wing him. Sha’n’t I bring you your 


gun to wing him?” 


“Perhaps I will,” said Jack, loftily. “But I 


must be dressed first.” 


Bessy went out, but stood just outside of the 
door, trembling and quaking, her hand on the 
knob. Her mother had gone out early. Usually 


she had very little dependence on Jack or hi: 
bravery, but any thing in the shape of man o1 


boy is acomfort toa frightened woman, and all 
of Jack’s boasting came back soothingly now to 
Bessy. In half a minute Jack had scrambled 


into his clothes and was out. 
“lave you seen it? Where is it?” 


“Tes in the conl-shed; in the darkest end. 





room and began to kick off his boots. 


Ann’s got the back doors tight locked and bolt- 


She was a fat, pretty, good- 


“He is such a fellow to brag, mamma. Now 


Jack came in and leaned with his elbows on 


out, “had a way of skulking behind trees and 
I don’t ap- 

The way 
to meet a wild beast is to fix your eye on him 


human eye. Then when I had him fixed, ’'d 


In 
with you. Gracious, mother, how dark this hall 
is! Why don’t Ann? Wheet—whect! There!” 
opening the back door, “stay there till morn- 
He shut and locked the door again and 


the 
At the hour of our 
have been found of the 
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ed, and she’s up in bed with the pillow over her 
head. There’s your gun, Jack.” 

Jack took the gun, and still in his stocking 
feet, went on tip-toe to reconnoitre. From the 
second-story window, he saw that the yard was 
quite clear. Just by the house stood the conl- 
shed, dingy and dirty enough at ordinary times, 
but now covered with the mystery and horror of 
an African jungle. 

“You think it’s in there,do you?’ he suid, 
under his breath. 

“O, Ann heard ft! Such a horrible roar! Up 
in the very back part. How will you get at it to 
shoot it?” 

“T’ll call in the police as soon as I’m sure it’s 
the tiger. If it was in the jungle I’d face it. 
But such animals are always doubly furious for 
being confined.” 

“There’s a knot hole in the shed. You can 
peep, Jack. He won’t sce you.” 

But Jack was growing unaccountably pale, 
and his tecth were chattering. “I’d—I’d rather 
not open the door—on your account, Bess. He 
might ran in.” 

“Fire your gun and he’ll dash out into the 
yard!” cried Bess, not knowing whether to laugh 
or ery, in her excitement. ‘Good gracious! 
what will the girls say at school when they hear 
we've had a real tiger in ourshed. If you'd 
only shoot him, and we'd have him stuffed.” 

“J mean to shoot when he comes out.”” 

But Jack’s fingers shook so as he adjusted the 
trigger, that one would have thought he had the 
palsy. 

“T’ll tell you what to do!” shouted Bessy, 
clapping her hands. “I'll go down to the kitch- 
en window, and throw a bone ont in front of the 
shed-door, and when he rushes out for it, you 
look if it’s the tiger or not.”” 

“Very well.” 

“Unless you’d rather throw the bone”—hesi- 
tated Bessy, her heart giving way. 

“There’s not the least danger for you, Bessy. 
And ’ma better judge of tigers. I’m more fa- 
miliar with their habits than you.” 

Off went Bessy, and finding a half-eaten roast 
of beef in the pantry, she opencd the kitchen 
window, her heart choking her as she did it, and 
flung it out with all her strength. There was a 
rush from the shed, but Bessy had closed the 
shutters and was flying up the stairs. Half-way 
up, stood Jack, pale and breathless. 

“Was it the tiger?” 


id 


ce 


it 
ic 
e 


it 
! 
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“Yes,” i 
) is hear? Pose cleaned hor hands. “Is he 


“OQ, he’s a monster. 
fire.” Jack jerked out the words as he dashed 
down the stairs and out of the front door, shout- 
ing, “Police! police!” 

One can easily guess what followed then. 
When Mrs. Leigh came home from market, a 
dense crowd packed the street for half-a-square 
from her house, on the outskirts of- which skir- 
mished women with babies in their arms, boys 
open-mouthed, and cart-men cracking their 
whips, whose horses stood waiting in a crowd at 
the corner. In front of the door stood one of the 
vans of the menagerie. Wild crics of “The ti- 
ger?” “The lon!” resounded from side to side, 
and every time the door opened, the crowd fell 
back, expecting him to charge on them. Way 
was made for Mrs. Leigh. Every body looked 
at her with respect. 

“He’s in your house, ind’am.” 

“Tt was your son that discovered him.” 

Mrs. Leizh hurried in, terrified at the thought 
of what might have befallen her children. ‘The 
house was filled with men. Policemen were in 
fall force to keep order. ‘The keepers from the 
menagerie had a net suspended over the door of 
the shed, to catch the tiger when it should rush 
out, Half-a-dozen men stood with guns ready 
pointed, in ease he should attack them. 

“But don’t fire, unless in case of absolute ne- 
cessity,” pleaded the keeper. “Consider the cost, 
gentlemen. That beast is worth, as he stands, 
two thousand dollars.” 

“what's your two thousand dollars to us?” 
growled one of the men, cocking his gun. “Con- 
sider our lives.” 

Nobody as yet had seen the lion but Jack, 
who stood in an upper window, the observed of 
all observers. 

The keepers went on with their preparations. 
It was their plan toshoot into the shed, over the 
tiger’s head, and when he charged on them, 
capture him in the net. 

“Let every man take care of himself,” said 
the keeper. ‘Fireif we do not secure him. Are 
you ready, men ? 

The men, with pale faces, lowered the net. 
“An right!” 

“Look out, then. One, two, three!’ 

“Bang!” went the pistol over the beast’s head. 
There was a moment's pause, and then a flerce 
dash and a shrick from the people, caught up 
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and echoed by the crowd outside. The men 
tugged at their net and caught— 

“Brown’s big yellow dog!” shouted the po- 
licemen. 

“Where’s that young coward that fooled us?” 
The keepers raged and the crowd cheered. 

But Jack had hidden away with his shame 
and could not be found. He never was known 
to brag again. 

——+or—__—_ 
BURIED MONEY. 


There is always a mysterious charm about 
buried money or treasure, especially in the 
search for it. This extends even to the finding 
of lost articles. We once knew a boy who would 
throw his jacknife some distance ahead of him, 
and then walk up slowly to where it lay, and 
make believe find the knifc,—and he evidently 
thought “‘it paid.” 

The buried treasures of the Incas, in South 
Amerita, employed the Spaniards and others, 
several generations, and have not been recov- 
ered yet. Capt. Kidd’s money kegs have been 
searched for along the coast of New England at 
yarious times and in many places, At Dighton 
Rock, on Taunton River, the beach has been 
turned over repeatedly for supposed treasure 
hidden. 

The oriental nations are universally given to 
burying specie. The Chinese, Japahese, Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and modern Egyptians are hid- 
ing all they can get of the precious metals. The 
current of gold and silver has been flowing east- 
ward for ages, and no hard money ever comes 
back again, in any quantity, from that side of 
“the world. 

When the English took the ancient fortress of 
Mooltan, in Hindostan, they found in the under- 
ground vaults, chest after chest crammed with 
gold scabbards blazing with jewels, and tiers of 
copper canisters filled with gold mohurs and 
other specie, amounting to over twenty millions 
of dollars in value. 

A great amount of money has been hidden by 
robbers and pirates in remote places; sometimes 
on some lonely island where the shadow of some 
high rock falls at a certain hour of a certain day 
of the month. 

In times of war, money and valuables are 
often honestly secreted by partics who never re- 
turn. I have before me some “pine-tree shil- 
lings,” which came from a large number of sil- 
ver pieces ploughed up by a farmer in Massa- 
chusetts. Thev mrracp waka “7 

On a voyage, several years since, with a cargo 
of tobacco to the Mcditerranean, we stopped at 
Gibraltar for a clean bill of health, and atso for 
another purpose. There was on board a French 
passenger from the States, who had crossed the 
ocean on a singular errand. 

Many years previous, a party of guerillas, and 
he was among them, had been sacking the small 
town of St. Roque, plundering the churches and 
murdering theinhabitants. They were surprised 
in their fiendish work by a band of Spanish sol- 
digrs. The robbers fought desperately without 
hope of quarter, but were overpowered. 

Five of the party, including himself, were to- 
gether, and escaped with their foraging sacks 
filled with doubloons, gold crosses and such like 
articles. In haste, they hid their sacks in the 
side of a certain hill, and carefully noted the 
spot, so as to return at some future time and 
take them away. 

‘Three or four of the five were mortally wound- 
ed in the skirmish. This man was, very likely, 
the only survivor, but was not absolutcly sure of 
it. He had been living many years in the city of 
New York, a peaceable citizen, but the sccret of 
the unclaimed booty had so disturbed him in his 
later years, thut he was at length induced to 
make this voyage and search for it. 

The captain allowed him the use of the boat 
with an oarswan, and they went ashore in the 
night, landing on an unfrequented part of the 
coast. Having secreted the boat, at daylight 
they went off afoot into the wild country up 
among the hills. As the old man approached 
the scene of his former bloody conflict, and the 
spot where the treasure was buricd, his excite- 
ment became intense. 

There was no difficulty in finding the place. 
The landmarks were all there, and his memory 
was as vivid as though the events were of yes- 
terday. They turned up the carth, searched all 
around again and again, and deeper, but in vain. 
The money was gone! and he was three thou- 
sand miles from home on a fruitless errand. 

He had talked about it privately for years, 
had often recalled every mingite circumstance of 
the hiding, and had even dreamed that he found 
it. He surely saw the money buried right there, 
out of sight, and unobserved, and he helped to 
heap the dirt on it to keep it there. 

It was gone, and the man returned disappoint- 
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ed, gloomy and almost prostrated with exhaus- 
tion, from the intense excitement through which 


he had passed. 8. H. G. 
———_+e»_____ 


THE FIRST SUNRISE. 


‘There was no sun, but there was light, 
‘The bonds of darkness rending ; 
‘There was no earth, but shores of night 
‘With seas of day were blending; 
And o’er the world, without a sound, 
In grand, eternal silence bound, 
e dim-lit flood extending. 


God spake the word; 3p rose the earth, 
The waters round it c! ingln 
And with glad wonder at its birth 
The highest heavens were ringing; 
Through all the world a sound went out 
The sons of God for joy did shout, 
‘The morning stars were singing. 


There fell a silence from on high, 
And hushed the wondrons Lat fH 

God spake; and sunrise drenched the sky 
‘And smote tho mountains hoary; 

‘Then burst from heaven a mighty song; 


The sons of God, so bright and strong, 
Gave unto Him the glory! 
Sunday Magazine. 





DANIEL LAMBERT. 


One of the largest men who has lived within 
the last hundred years was Danicl Lambert, an 
Englishman. He had a world-wide fame, and 
was considered one of the greatest wonders of 
hisday. His father was a man of ordinary size 
and lived in Leicester, England, and up to the 
age of about twenty, young Lambert was not 
larger in bulk than most young men. He was, 
however, very muscular and courageous, as the 
following adventure, in which he was one of the 
principal actors, will show: 
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One day a company of strolling players were 
exhibiting their dancing dogs and bears, a short 
distance from his father’s house. There was a 
crowd of spectators, and young Lambert was 
among them. A dog belonging to a friend of 
Lambert, not enjoying the antics of one of the 
huge bears, flew at him, in high displeasure. 
The beasts grappled. The bear’s nose was muz- 
zled so that he could not bite, but he embraced 
the dog after the usual bear fashion, and pressed 
him to the ground. 

The players werc highly indignant, and sprung 
forward to unloose the muzzle from the bear’s 
head. Lambert protested against this. The play- 





ers insisted. The muzzle was pulled off, when 
Lambert, in defence of the dog, scized a pole that 
was near, and struck the bear a tremendous 
blow upon the head. The animal for a moment 
was stunned, and the dog released. 

Bruin, not liking this treatment, turned upon, 
his new opponent, as soon as he had collected 
his scattered senses. Lambert struck at the bear, 
but the animal was as expert with his paws as a 
prize-fighter with his fists, and warded off every 
blow. The fight became exciting and danger- 
ous. No one interfered but the dog, who was 
manly enough not to forsake his friend, and did 
his best to keep up a “fire in the rear.” 

Lambert’s blows fell heavy and fast, but with- 
out much cffect. Bruin was closing upon him. 
The pole became useless. Not by any means in- 
timidated, when his shaggy antagonist came 
near cnough, Lambert struck him a tremendous 
blow on the head with his fist, that fairly brought 
him to the ground. This sort of argument 
seemed too strong for the bear, and with a 
frightened roar he sprang to his fect, and sought 
refuge among tho spectators. They not liking 
his company, scattered, and for a time there was 
a laughable spectacle of ground and lofty tum- 
bling, that was not performed by the strolling 
players. 

Lambert was a man of genial, unobtrusive 
disposition, bright, benevolent and well-in- 
formed, and of much more than ordinary intel- 
Jectual power. As a great curiusity, he was vis- 
ited by all the noted men of his day. 

He wus too much of a gentlemen in his tastes, 
to entertain, without repugnance, the thought of 
exhibiting himself to be gazed at by strangers. 
But he could not go into the street without be- 
ing followed by crowds of people. His house 


was besieged by persons who insisted upon see- 
ing him, until at length he was forced almost as 
a necessity to place himself on exhibition. 

So in 1806, he went to London. His apart- 
ments, it is said, seemed like a place of fashion- 
able resort. For a time he was the rage, and 
large numbers of his visitors were from the best 
society of the metropolis. 

The most amusing interview that he enjoyed 
was a visit from Count Borulawski, a very cele- 
brated Polish dwarf. The fabled history of the 
inhabitants of Lilliput and Brobdignag seemed 
to be realized when Lambert rose to give the lit- 
tle count a full view of his prodigious body. 
The dwarf was hardly higher than Lambert’s 
knee, and great were his exclamations and 
laughter. He felt of the giant’s legs,— 

“Ah, mine gracious,” he exclaimed, “it ish 
flesh and blood. I feel de warm. It ish flesh 
and blood! Nodeception! Ilaugh. I am pleased; 
for I hear it ish all cheat. 

Lambert asked the little fellow if his wifo was 
alive. 

“Ah, no,” he replied. “She dead.” And put- 
ting his finger significantly to his nose, he add- 
ed, “I not very sorry; for when she angry with 
me, she put me on the mantel shelf for punish- 
ment.” 

Lambert died at the age of thirty-nine. His 
prodiyious size may be estimated by his weight, 
which at the time of his death was seven hun. 
dred and thirty-nine pounds. He measured nine 
fect and four inches round the body. 


— 9 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 

England is supposed to be the most conserva- 
tive of countries; that is, the country in which 
men are least prone to change merely from the 
love of change. Englishmen will consent to 
make reforms, but they must know “‘the reason 
why” for making them, or they are not made. 

It follows from this that republicanism ought 
not to be very popular in England, for that, in 
these days, implies love of change; and a repub- 
lic could be set up in England only through a 
change of a very remarkable character. 

Yet, if we can rely upon one of the principal 
London journals,—the statements of which are 
supported by other evidence,—not only is repub- 
licanism making much progress in England, but 
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royal government and the House of Stuart were 
restored. England was never greater than she 
was from 1648 to 1660. 

Should England again become a republic, she 
would not be governed by an army, but by the 
people, as America is governed; but so far as 
human foresight can determine, she may remain 
a kingdom for years to come. 


—_ +0 


OLD WINE. 

Many of man’s works last much longer than 
man himself. Even so fragile a thing as a com- 
mon house, which is peculiarly exposed to the 
attacks of fire and storm, has been known to en- 
dure for three hundred years,—and outside of 
the Bible records few men have been known to 
live half that time. 

When we look at the Pyramids, we do not mar- 
vel at theirage, or wonder that the Arabs should 
say that they defied the flood and survived it. 
They are so strong, so great, and so massive, so 
solidly established on the earth, that they are all 
but types of eternity, and it, would seem that 
they ought to be able to langh at all the assaults 
of time. There is nothing strange in their en- 
durance,—the strangeness rather is in the fact 
that they too must pass nway. 

But when we read that a simple liquid made 
by man has lasted longer than half-a-dozen 
generations of men, we wonder at it, as wo 
think that the mere process of evaporation ought 
to dispose of it completely before the lapse of 
more than two hundred years. 

Yet itis certain that men have, in this very 
year, drank of wine that was made in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, before the Pil- 
grims had Janded at Plymouth, and about the 
time that Henry Hudson was looking at the wild 
site of what is now the great and opulent city 
of New York, with almost a million of inhabi- 
tants. 

This marvellous thing was done at @ feast held 
in Germany, in honor of the conclusion of that 
peace which put an end to the war with France. 

It appears that this wine was stored away al- 
most two hundred and seventy years ago, aftcr 
@ great and renowned vintage,—and that the 
store has been drawn from only on great and 
solemn occasions, and that there is enough of it 
left to last for many years tocome. It outlasted 








it is Red republicanism that is there on the in- 


crease, meaning republicanism of tha evtromice 
altu,sucn as never has found much favor in the 


United States. 

Republican clubs, we are told, are forming all 
over England,—and we suppose it is feared that 
those clubs will be used to knock over the great 
and ancient institutions of that country. 

That there is something in this would secm to 
be supported by the fact that the authorities are 
alarmed, and are seeking to suppress or annoy 





republicans. Some of the clubs are held in pub- 
lic houses,—and such houses are refused licenses. 
This is a pitiful anda spiteful way of striking, or 
striking at, political opponents,—but it is not 
the less a common way of dealing with them, by 
all parties. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert, who is a member of the 
House of Commons, representing the ancient 
town of Nottingham, lately made a republican 
speech to his constituents, who listened to it with 
delight. 

This gentleman is no “low-born adventurer.” 
He belongs to the highest aristocracy. He isa 
brother of the Earl of Carnervon; and the Her- 
berts arc one of “‘the great governing familics”’ 
of England. When such aman talks republi- 
canism, we may be assured that republicanism 
is popular with no small number of Englishmen. 
Politicians do not often waste their words on 
unpopular subjects. 

Other members of ,the aristocracy are almost 
as radical as Mr. Herbert, and perhaps some of 
them are even ahead of him. So the people are 
not likely to want leaders. Occasionally it hap- 
pens that an aristocracy is overthrown by some 
of its own members, who act as chiefs of its dem- 
ocratic encmics. Such may be the fate of the 
English aristocracy at some future time. 

England once was a republic, and though that 
republic was short-lived, it has a glorious histo- 
ry. At the beginning of 1649, when the Round 
heads cut off the head of Charles I., they made 
arepublic of his chief kingdom, and then con- 
quered Ireland and Scotland. It was a military 
polity, though called the “Commonwealth,” and 
it could not have stood an hour had it not been 
for the support of the army,—an army that ever 
was successful, having “organized victory, and 
made it permanent.” 

Cromwell became the head of that republic, 
and would have made himsclf King, only that 
the army would not Jet him do so, for the sol- 
diers were republicans, and God-fearing men. It 
was not till after his death, when the military 
republicans quarrelled among themselves, that 


the old German Empire, it may outlast the ncw 
Empire of Qcumany. 

We have read somewhere of wine that was 
stored away by a great Belgian family in or 
about the ycar 1440, when Charles VII. was King 
in France, and Henry VI. was King of England. 
Some of this wine is yet in existence, and it is 
more than four hundred and thirty: years old. 

The ancients had old wines. In the year of 
Rome 121 before Christ,—the year in which Cains 
Gracchus was murdered,—the autumn was very 
hot, the hottest season of that denomination 
ever known; and in consequence there was a 
great vintage, and the wine made was the best 
the Italians ever had. 

Great quantities of this wine were made, and 
were long preserved, and formed a favorite drink 
at the tables of rich Romans. It was known as 
the Vinum Opimianum, or Opimian wine, be- 
cause L. Opimius was Consul in the year in which 
it was made. 

Some of this wine was in existence in the reign 
of the Empcror Vespasian, two centuries after it 
was made. It was then thick a3 wild honey ; and 
8o strong, bitter and harsh, that it could be used. 
only after having been freely mixed with water. 


+o 


FOLIAGE PLANTS. 

Within the last five ycars there has appeared 
in our gardens a new and wonderful class of 
plants. They are very beautiful. They bear no 
flowers, or rather the flowers are so small as to 
he comparatively unnoticed. The beanty of the 
plants is in the leaves or foliage. 

Nature has lavished upon the leaves of these 
plants the wonder and glory of her colors and 
forms. Most of our plants have plain green 
leaves, These are brilliant in red, gold, purple, 
yellow, blue, brown and even white. These col- 
ors, instead of being expended upon the flowers, 
are spread in stripes and blotches on the leaves. 
Imagine a geranium with white leaves, with a 
red spot in the centre; or one with red and sold 
rings on a pea green ground. Think of tall, 
bushy plants of a decp, dark purple, or flaming 
with red or gold color; of others as black as 
night or as white as snow. 

To begin to describe all the wonders of these 
foliage plants would take more space than we 
can give, They must be seen to be.appreciated. 
The day is coming when our gardens will be 
brilliant with them. 

Should you care to obtain some of them, buy 
the Colens, Mrs. Pollock geranium, Panicum va- 








riegatum, Achyranthus, Perilla and Centauria. 
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These are among the more common of these 
plants and can be bought of the florists at al- 
most any green-house. Their use is mainly gar- 
den decoration. They are not cut for flowers, 
put are used in the borders, to enliven the effect 
of the moro free flowering plants. 

—__ tor —___—_ 

FOR THE “HICCUPS.” 

We have read of some remarkable remedies 
for the ills that afflict mankind. There were 
earthquake pills in Horace Walpole’s day; there 
are backache pills in our own; and perhaps 
some enterprising patent medicine inventor will 
be carried so far forward on “the advanced 
thought of the age,” as to bring out millennium 
pills soon, A recent magazine writer has al- 
ready declared that the reason why rats, mice, 
bogs and other vermin are so plentiful, is be- 
cause people are so gross and wicked. When 
folks become morally refined, such disagreeable 
things, he says, will become absorbed, and we 
shall have only sunbright birds and butterflies, 
and such objects as delight the heart of man. 

That is all very well; but we should like to see 
the man whose goodness will prove so exhaust- 
tive, as to absorb a rat, oreven a bug! How- 
ever, here is something from an old book, that 
isa little more commonplace, and said to bea 
specific for hiccoughs. It’s to be repeated rap 





idly, and is warranted not to kill—if it don’t 
gue. Bet. 
‘When a twister twisting, 
Would-twist him a twist, 
For twisting a twist 
Three twists he will twist; 
But if one of the twists, 
Untwists from the twist, 
The twist untwisting 
Untwists the twist.” 


If this alone does not prove effecacious, alter- 
nate with the following: 


“Robert Rowly rolled a round roll round, 
A round roll Robert Rowley rolled round; 
Where rolled the round roll 

Robert Rowley rolled round?” 


For extreme cases use Peter Piner and his 
“pickled peppers.’? 
———_+o—__——_ 
MEMORY OF INJURY IN A DOG. 


It almost seems as if dumb animals partake 
the human feelings of spite and revenge in pro- 
portion as they approach man in intellect. An- 
ger is common to all animals, but only the supe- 
rior ones are capable of a long grudge! The el- 
ephant is one instance of this, and the St. Ber- 
nant dog, the most intelligent of the canine 
kind, scems never to forget an injury. One of 
these knowing brutes, belonging to a peddlerin 
Norfolk, Mass., severely bit a boy, the other day, 
who had tormented him in his kennel three 
years before, and the Boston Transcript tells the 
following story of the revengefulness of another 
of these animals : 


Messrs. Emerson & Porter, stable-keepers on 
Friend Street, Boston, have a thoroughbred Ger- 
nan St. Bernard dog, named “Spot,” imported to 
this country when a pup. hen but threo 
months old he was kept in the old Massachusetts 
stables, where a colored man was in the habit of 
going to catch rats in the morning, as they ran 
from the mangers of the horses. 

He caught them with a pair of tongs as they 
were eating in the cribs, and drop] them into 
abag to take to the owners of terrier dogs, kept 
for “rat-killers.’” 

One morning the colored man caught a rat by 
the tail and “Spot”? was lying near; the negro 
dangled the rat about the dog’s mouth to sce if 
he was a “ratter.’” The rat bit the dog on the 
lip, but he took no notice of the rat or the col- 
ored man, except to shake the rat from the hold 
on his lip. 

After the dog grew to maturity, he would nev- 
er permit the colored man to enter the stable, al- 
though the occurrence happened when “Spot” 
was three months old; he is now eight years old, 
and weighs ninety-cizht pounds. There is a 
colored man employed in the stable, for whom 
the dog appears to have great fondness, and 
takes nu dislike to any colored person except the 

darkey who caused the rat to bite him, But up- 
on that individual of African descent Spot seems 
detennined to visit retributive justice. 











CARLYLE AND HIS MOTHER. 


I was not surprised when I visited Scott’s 
Bridge, in 1855, to discover touching proofs of 
the friendly feeling which all the peoplo about 
his birthplace cherish for Thomas Carlyle. 

An old fricnd of his boyhood, a poor hand- 
loom weaver, at Ecclefechan, told me the au- 
thor’s last visit to the neighborhood had been 
made in the opening days of 1854, when his ven- 
erable mother was luidin the grave. That moth- 
er, said my informant, was a woman of high in- 
telligence, distinenished at once for high-toned 


Before setting out for Berlin to make certain 
inquiries in connection with his “Life of Fred- 
erick the Great,” he went down to spend a few 
days with his mother in the old house at home. 
On the morning when he was to take his depart- 
ure for the South, a crowd of old friends were 
assembled or the railway platform at Ecclefe- 
chan to see him off—schoolfellows and trusty al- 
lies of the bygone years, with whom he had 


“Paidl'd in the burn, 
And pu’d the gowans fine.” 


On entering the railway office, putting his hands 
into his coat-pocket, he discovered there some- 
thing bulky, of the presence of which he did not 
seem to have been aware. Opening the mysteri- 
ous parcel, he saw that it contained some nice 
home-made Dumfriesshire bannocks, which his 
fond old mother—just as when he was a little 
boy at school—had stowed away (this time sur- 
reptitiously) in the pocket. This discovery was 
too much for him—simple as the circumstance 
was, it moved him greatly, carricd him back 
over the years to days of “Auld lang syne,” and 
when his friends gathered round him to grasp 
his hand and say good-by, his eyes were suffused 


with manly tears!—Rev. W. H. Wylie. 





PHARAOH AND HIS FIRST-BORN. 


The testimony from old monuments to the 
truth of the Bible is already wonderful and 
abundant. The following is a strangely inter- 
esting instance of this, confirming the story in 
the 12th of Exodus, of that awful morning when 
the oldest child of every Egyptian family was 
found smitten by the angel of wrath, “from the 
first-born of Pharaoh, that sat upon his throne, 
to the first-born of the captive that was in the 
dungeon,” and “there was not a house where 
there was not one dead.” Dr. Cumming, of 
London, says: 


There are monuments to be found to every 
Pharaoh save the one who perished in the Red 
Sea! Concerning him tyo stones have been 
found narrating many of his exploits, but each 
ends with, “and y’ @ long black line suc- 
ceeding. Every other of the Pharaohs, we find, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, according to 
the law of Egypt; but of this Pharaoh it is ex- 
pressly said that he was succeeded by his sec- 
ond son; while no account whatever remains of 
the first son. What astonishing confirmations 
of Scripture are these. 


+e 
TRANSLATIONS. 


We don’t quite agree with Mr. Emerson in pre- 
ferring a translation to the original text. But it 
is a great comfort to many who have not stud- 
ted tho ciasetes, or modern languages, that they 
can find so good translations of eminent au- 
thors. Mr. Emerson says: 


I do not hesitate to read all good books in 
translations. What is really best in any book is 
translatable,—any real insight or broad human 
sentiment. Nay, I observe that, in our Bible, 
and other books of lofty moral tone, it seems 
easy and inevitable to render the rhythm and 
music of the original into phrases of equal melo- 
dy. The Italians have a fling at the translators, 
—i traditori traduttori: but I thank them. I 
rarely read any Latin, Greck, German, Italian, 
sometimes not a French book in the orivinal, 
whlch I can procure in ood version. [like to 
be beholden to the great metropolitan English 








speech, the sca which receives tributaries from 
every revion under heaven. I should as soon 
think of swimming across Charles River when I 
wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my books 
in originals, when J have them rendered for me 
in my mother-tongue. 

A SCHOOL-MASTER’S LETTER. 

A schoolmaster in a Western State sccms to 
have found English grammar too much for him. 
He sent a local paper the following communica- 
tion, and the editor made him famous by print- 
ing it: 

Mr. Editor sir 

as there was three boys in my school (district 
No. —) which deserved praise I thought I would 
send this to you. their names are —— 
aged 9. —— aged 6 and —- aged 
8 years, neither of which has a tardy mark —— 
2 absent days and the others not any Ina 
school of 36 scholars why could there not have 
been 30 that the sam could be said of them. 

What a blessing it would be to our country if 
parents could learn that Teachers could not 
learn their children when they were absent every 
third if you think this worth noticing please 
note it in your much valued paper. 


——+or + 
A FRIGHTENED ELEPHANT. 


Last Wednesday a storm blew several cars 
from a “siding” of the Toledo, Wabash and 
Western Railroad on the main track. The con- 























ductor of an approaching freight train saw the 
cars, but his eyes were 80 dazzled by successive 
flashes of lightning that he thonght they were 
still on the side track, and a collision followed. 
He hnd as passengers four Jions and an elephant, 
which were frightened quite out of their wits; 





picty and unfailing kindness of heart; and to 
her most of all, thongh the father had been a 
man of carnest character, the neighbors were in- 
clined to ascribe the greatness of the son, 

Of this mother and her son ‘Thomas I was told 
one :inecdote which struck me as very beautiful, 
and which appears to me even more significant 
to-day; andas I belicve it to be a true story, and 
one which has never been published, though 
there seems to be no good reason why if should 
not be told, I may relate it here. 





the elephant, in particular, an cye-witness says, 
“appeared the picture of fear, his huge frame 
trembling like a leaf in a storm, and the big tears 
falling thick and fast from his eyes.” 


—_——_+or—___—__ 
A TAVERN boaster vaunting his knowledge of 
the world, was asked by a wag if he had ever 


been in Algebra? “O yes,” said he, “I once 
passed it on the top of a coach.” 





Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFrER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number ofnew names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given Is 
Seventy. Tho Presents will bo 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost. 






1 Smith's Conservatory Organ, cost.... 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach......... 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of cach . 
8 Presents in cash—cach Vresent........ +825. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach............2....- B12 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. @12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. @3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each......83. 














THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


= WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 





the Subscribers of the Companion who are tho most 
_ successful in enlarging Its circulation. 





THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this clty. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W.H. 8uitH, of this city, They are first-class Instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone Js sufficient to guaranteo their superior 
qualtties. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior Watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, I. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for in a 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, ix 4 Lwo-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is untversally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Sev- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS Who sccure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, No MATTER Wnicit ov THE PEeAI- 
ums or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


aon sending his own name,and the name of n 
new subscriber, can have two copics for 2 6O, payment 
Inadvance. No Premium given. 

‘A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new. sitbseribers, can have three copies tor #3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 








Wer are glad to receive contributions tu this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles arc desired. Novel and humorous ones ate par- 
tcularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety cach week. 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


In order to do 80, 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


lL. 


My first, if you do, into trouble you'll get, 

So take my advice, and be honest, my pet. 

My second may always be found in a spring, 
And it is in the middle of every ring. 

My whole, when the earth is in winter laid bare, 
Calling loudly for food at one’s door we oft hear; 
But though to a beggar reduced by the cold, 

The hero he is of a tale often told. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


Ihave a good head, but not any face; 

I’ve only one leg, which {s quite out. of place, 

For, since I've no body, it unites with my head, 

I’m made of a metal, but it’s not tin nor lead. 
CLARENCE. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


It is composed of eleven letters. 

The 7, 10, 8, 11 is a fruit. 

The 4; 5, 6 §s a personal pronoun. 
The 5, 11, 1, 2 isan ultimate element. 
Tho 8 is a consonant. 

The 8, 9, 10 is an animal. 


The whole is on this paper. Star. 





WORD SQUARE. 


1. My own. 
+ 2. Thought. 
3. Close. 


4, Features. w. We 


6. 
HIDDEN BTATES. 


. Don’t ery Emina, Inez will go. 
. Oh, Lown my error. 

; John is going over, month after next. 

+ Thix cream ix sour, TU believe. 

The steamer Ohio was due last night. 

. The Indian asked for drink. 

Bette BRANDON, 





ego 


7 
lama repealtion of two letters. 
Prefix the letter B, | am a winged creature. 
Prefix the letter C, Lam a quadruped. 
Prefix the letter F, Tam found in all, 
Prefix the letter H, Lam used by meu and boys, 
Prefix tho letter M, I am found in houses, 
Prefix the letter P,' Lam a gentle alap. 
Prefix the letter V, Dam used by brewers, 

NELSON. 


Conundrums. 

When are a young lady's ear-rings like people in 
debt? When they are in her cars (arrears). 

How fa it that at crockery shops you never find the 
master at home? Because he deals in China. 

Why may we consider soldiers to be authors of 
works on beauty? Because they so often write about 
face. 

At what place In India does it rain horses? At 
Nag-pore. 

Why fs a tournament like burglary? Because it is 
a knightly occupation. 


‘What is the great motive for travelling? 
motive. 


A loco- 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tomato, Orator, Martin, Attila, Toilet, Ornate. 

2. Milk-pan. 

8. Keep innocent if you would be happy. 

4. Andover, Amherst, Belfast, Berlin, Cairo, Bos- 
ton. 
5. “Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
6. Fib, Lo, Even, Stride. Hiccuns.—FLzsr. Rones. 
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FATHER FALE. 


John Falk sat dewn to eat, 
‘With Arab brood enkempt around him; 
Rude vagrants such as you might meet 
In alley or deserted street, 
Of want the very scum! 
To each he had assigned a seat, ” 
Wherever he had found him. 
But first he said, ‘Lord Jesus, come 
And be our guest, 
Then what we eat is surely doubly blest.” 


Then up a lad outspoke: 

“Why docs He never come? Do tell us; 
We walt like solemn Christian folk, 
Before a crumb of bread is broke, 

Or we have drank a drop. 
Ist, His anger wo provoke, 

We are 20 little zealous?” 
“Dear child,” Falk said, ‘‘be patient, stop! 

Though in strange guise. rm 
Our invitation He will uot despise!” 


Uprose the boy, and said,— 
‘If so, & vacant chair 1’ll set Him; 
ZN put a plate upon the spread, 
‘And on {t place some wheaten bread, 
That Ho, the holy One, 
‘Who had not where to lay His head, 
May sweet refreshment get Him!”" 
No sooner said, than it was done! 
‘Though what would grow 
Out of the courtesy, they did not know. 


He scarce had laid the plate, 
‘When, lo, without there was a knocking. 
A stranger jad stood at the gate, 
Eager te eat the food they ate, 
‘ith famine in his eyes. 
Him in the empty chair they eat, 
‘The spokesman boy still talking. 
“He could not come!’’ so he replies; 
“To take His place, 
He sends this lad our waiting board to grace.” 


“Ah, yes," said Father Falk, 

And then he seemed some angel smiling, 
Like flakes of gold fell down his talk; 
“Ah, yes, He still on earth doth walk, 

In human gon and daughter! 

D! sd, our earthly. pride to balk, 

Nor once our simple faith beguiling; 

And when we give a cup of water 
+ At misery’s call, 


"T'will be to us, as though He drank it all.” 





For the Companion. 


BASH SPEECHES. 

One ought to beware of rash specches and to 
remember that it is a fearful thing fora guilty 
man to make an appearance of innocence by ap- 
pealing to the name of the Deity. “The angels 
of death overhear what we say,” remarks an old 
writer, “and God often gives them commission 
to smite a man, ex ore suo.” 

We rend in the Bible that “a fool’s mouth is 
bis destruction, and his lips are the snare of his 
soni.” 

Dr. Calamy relates, in the history of his “Life 
and Times,” certain molanahaty s-a -anvvsings 
circumstances, which he associates with an in- 


considerate prayer. A doting father, belicving 
thet God was about to remove from an evil 
course of life an affectionate but perverse son, 
why was sick, made this petition: 

“Let him become what he will, so may he live, 
I shall be satisfied.” 

The boy recovered his health, passed through 
an unusual course of wickedness, by which he 
brought his distressed mother to the grave, and 
‘was at last arrested for fearful crime, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. He exhibited no feeling 
or concern in his last ours, and said, coolly, to 
his father when the time came to go from the 
prison,— 

“Father, will you see me to the tree?” 

It may be presumption to say that the boy’s 
wicked career was permitted asa punishment 
for that rash prayer,—and it may not be pre- 
sumption—we cannot tell. But apart from this 
the story very impressively teaches us that we 
ought to be careful in speech before God. 

Hannah More relates in verse the story of an 
English maid servant, who had stolen, and de- 
nied the theft. To make her denial more emphat- 
ic, she prayed God to strike her dead, if she was 
guilty. Immediately she dropped lifeless upon 
the floor. 

Cotton Mather relates a number of such in- 
stances in his ‘‘Magnalia,” among them the fol- 
lowing: 

“A man in our Narragansett country, having 
set his dog to mischief his neighbor’s cattle, de- 
nied tho fact with imprecations that he might 
never stir from the place if he had so done. The 
neighbor to wliom he denicd it, expressing him- 
self troubled at his impudent lying, this atheist 
hereupon used the name of God in his impreca- 
tion, that God would never let him stir out of 
the place, if he did the thing. 

“The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when he sunk down dead in the place, and never 
stirred any more.” 

A young actress in New Jersey, some years 
ago, was ridiculing a revival of religion in the 
company of her friends. Her head becoming 
unsteady with the excess of her wicked folly, 
she suddenly leaped up and exclaimed, as with 
deep religious fervor,— 

“Thave got salvation! Iam happy now! I 
am all ready to die!” 

A few moments after these impious ejacula- 
tions, she fell to the floor, a corpse. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


How far God specially interferes in cases like 
these—cases that are very frequently found in 
biography—it is impossible for men to decide, | 
This, however, is certain; a man conscious of 
guilt, who has invoked God as a witness to his 
innocence, or who has blasphemously ridiculed 
his Maker, carries within himself an active prin- 
ciplo of destruction. The effect upon his own 
consoéence of the awful act he has committed, 
may be sufficiently terrible and startling to cause 
his death. And so the fearful moral lesson re- 
mains the same, and carries its own warning. 


—_ +e 


MONKEY AND DOG FIGHT. 


I do not approve of fights between animals, or 
between men, but I once saw ‘a duel” between 
amonkcy and a dog, that I could not prevent, 
and which was just as sensible in its way, as the 
duels that are sometimes fought by men. It cer- 
tainly showed great pluck and expertness in the 
monkey, 

An Italian “organ grinder” stopped, one day, 
opposite a tavern in Cheshire, Ensland, where [ 
was boarding. In one corner of the public room 
two rough looking men were talking, and near 
them hay a large sporting dog. He was an ugly 
looking beast, and showed in every movement 
that he had been trained to fight. 

The Itulian commenced a tune upon his or- 
gan, and at the same time dropped from his 
shoulder a slender little monkey, who at once 
commenced passing a jaunty cap for pennics 
from the men standing nbout the door. 

The moment the organ struck up, the two 
sporting characters inside began to look angry. 
‘The noise interfered with their conversation. 
One of them, the owner of the dog, went to the 
door and ordered the Italian to pack up his traps 
and he off about his business. 

“Nah, nah, you no landlord. I no go from 
dis place,” said the Italian. ‘Dis eese mi peeze- 
ness. I right to be here as mooch as you,” and 
he went on playing. 

“Tf you don’t stop your noise, I’ll set my dog 
on your monkey,” threatened the Englisliman. 

“Dat ces good; you make your dog go at my 
monkey; vary food. Dog go at monkey, mon- 
key go at dog.’ 

The Italian drew the little monkey to the top 
of the organ and began a talk with him, in an 
excited sort of a pow-wow, pointing to the’ doz, 
and at the same time putting in_his little fi 
small stick pointed with metal. It seemed great 
folly for the man to risk what seemed so one- 
sided a battle. I thought he better leave the 
place and avoid it. The dog was large and suav- 
age enough to eat the monkey at a mouthful. 

‘The two roughs of course expected an ea: 
victory for the doy, and his owner sct him fierce- 
ly at his little antagonist. The animal rushed 
at the monkey, but the little fellow was not tg 
de seized. Onin a2 m Qziug oyutiet fe leaped 
out of the way, and bounded upon the back of 
the dog. The cur gave a howl and a plunge, 
and threw his head around anzrily to catch the 
monkey. Then he shook himself fiercely, but 
the monkey held on. 

Isaw the monkey’s fore paw going up and 
down, but what he had in it I couldn’t sce, for it 
moved as fast as the fans of a windmill that can’t 
be scen for their motion. The dog howled and 
ran off, the crowd opening to let him pass. 

We were all excited, and ran to sce the end. 
The roughs called to the dog, and the Italian 
called to his monkey, and the bystanders shout- 
ed to see the pluck of the little fellow, still hold- 
ing on at the dog’s neck, and pounding away at 
the back of his head. 

It was more than the dog could stand, for he 
soon stopped howling, and in a few minutes he 
was dead. 

The monkey was without a scratch, and dis- 
mounted from the neck of his prostrate victim 
as fresh and as ready for his tricks as ever, 

The brave little creature, laving hold of his 
hat, at once passed it around Among the specta- 
tors, who, I verily believe, amid their Jaughing 
and hurrabing, threw into it more than he had 
ever received before. 


———+9—____ 


COL. WHEELOCK’S AUCTION. 

The coloncl of the Ninety-Seventh New York 
Volunteers in the late war was a hardy, brave, 
kind old man, who had long been known as 
“Father Wheelock.” A correspondent of the 
Lowell Courier, who was a chaplain in his reg- 
iment, relates the following story of Col. Whee- 
lock’s auction. It was told him by the colonel: 


“There was,” said he, “among the drafted 
men sent me in the fall of ’63, a poor fellow from 
Auburn. 1 pitied him, for he was very destitute, 
and had lett a large family. He fell sick, went. 
to the hospital, and died, I think quite as much 
-of homesickness, as real disease. 

“During the holidays I received a Christmas 
box for him, and must tell you how [ got rid of it. 

“Just after dress parade I mounted a stump 
and shouted to the boys that I had something to 
tell them. They came running together, and 
when there was a crowd, says 1,— 

“PN drop for half an hour the dignity of 
colonel and turn auctioneer.’ 

“T then told them about the box and the letter 
which accompanied it. It was a most touching 
one; praying God to keep her husband safe, and 
telling of their struggles and the love which had 
sent him a little remembrance from home. 

“Boys,” said he, “we do not know how soon 
our families may be just there. This appears a 
good, true woman. We must do something to 




















comfort her a little under the heavy news I mast 
write. This box contains a small fruit cake, a 
pair of sus ers, a skein of thread, and a few 
neviles. comrade of his company offers me 
five dollars for the box, to help the family; but 
I think I can do better. 





“T then cut the cake into forty slices, about a 
moutlfal apiccc, and putting one in my pocket, 
said,— 

“These are fifty cents apicce, but I will go 
double. Now who bids?” 

©The adjutant kept connt and 4ook the mon-} 
ey, and in five minutes all of the cake was gone. 

“The suspenders were then brought out, and 
fty cents ata time to five dollars, at 

they were knocked down and paid 








rr. 

“Put them up again, coloncl,’ said the men; 
and this time they were struck off at seven dol- 
lars; and so twice more, till they brought in all 
nineteen dollars.” 

“The skein of thread was divided, and realized 
three dollars. 

“Sceing the men were doing every thing, while 
the officers looked thoughtlessly on and enjoyed 
it, L took one of the needles, and said,— 

“These area dollar apicce.’ I then handed 
it to Capt. A., sayi! 

“Young man, I'll make you a present of 
that.” 

“No, you don’t, colonel,’ said he; ‘I haven’t 
got the money by me, but will get it when I go 
to my tent.” 

“fhe officers took the hint, and the needles 
were cleaned out ut the same figure. 

“So the poor fellow’s box, not worth more than 
a dollar, brouzht $79 50, to which T added a tri- 
fle of my own, and sent her a check for one hun- 
dred dollars, hoping it might mect her wants in 
her time of trouble, 

“Yesterday I got a letter from_the wife;” and 
witht he handed it to Maj. W. and . 
It conveyed her than nd blessings, and was— 
but I won’t try to —only L don’t wonder the 
colonel’s eyes were suspiciously red, and his 
voice quayered a little, 1s he left the tent, say- 
ing,— 

“Chaplain, you’ll be sure to give-mo the next 
job in the auction line.” 


——_+o+—___—_ 


ROMANCE IN WAR. 

The war in Europe has made many wives wid- 
ows, and many children fatherless, There will 
be mourning In familics for years, over the 
havoc of the last few months. But there are ro- 
mantic incidents even in times of bloodshed, 
and the following will have attractions for our 
female readers: 

A young and thriving merchant of Saar Louis 
was to have been muarricd at Saar-Louis, to a 
young lady from Scleiz, on the 16th of July, On 
that morning came the telezraphic order of mo- 
Dilization. The train carried off the bridegroom 
aquarter of au hour before that fixed for the 
marti: 

He, 
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¢ thousands of other men of an equally 
good position in life, took his place as a private 
in hie regiment—thy Forucun Hohenzollerns— 
and cheerfully arranged with his bride that the 
marriage should take place as soon as the regi- 
ment reach: arbruck. Ile would then go off 
to the war and she would return, as his wife, to 
her home. 

The bride came on the day with her brother to 
Saarbruck. 1 had the pleasure of walking up 
with them in the afternoon to watch the battal- 
ion in which the bridegroom was to appear and 
pass trom the hich road into the bivouac field. 

The bridegroom, who was there in the thick of 
the helmeted stream, ran from the ranks and 
kissed his bride with German fervor. The men 
marching past looked at them with sympathetic 
admiration, but with no sign of wonder, much 
less, of course, derision. 

Then the bndegroom ran on to the place he 
had left, and the bride went to an officer, and 
begged a few hours’ leave for her bridegroom. 
that they might be married. The oflicer, of 
course, was only too glad to listen to such a re- 
quest from the lips of such an applicant, and es- 
corted the bride to the colonel of the regiment, 
from whom leave had to be obtained. We saw 
the bride, with dark eves more expressive than 
ever, and a shadow of apprehension over her 
brond forechead—not too German for perfect 
beauty—repeating her request to the colonel, 
and winning from his lips of discipline the zen- 
tlest answer. The bridezroom was sent off on 





























leave, and the marriage wus fixed to take place 
the tullowing day. 
+e 


BALLOON ADVENTURE, 


The balloon ascension recently from this city 
by Prof. Torrey, was an exciting affair, and 
came near proving a terrible disaster. 

The batlvon was inflated with hot air by means 
of a furnace set in the ground, the chimney or 
tube for insertion in the mouth of the balloon 
being a section of steam boiler. Just as the bal- 
loon, in rising, cleared the tube the flame flashed 
fiercely, and set fire to it. The ropes were let sro, 
when the immense canyas globe, inflated with 
the heated air, rose rapidly upward, the daring 
eronaut clinging to # tre suspended from be- 
neath with ropes, and performing a number of 
graceful feats as the air ship soared aloft, and 
was borne along by the wind, which was blow- 
ing almost a gale at the time. 

Meantime the fire, which had been communi- 
cated to the lower portion of the balloon at 
starting, continued to ze around the edges; 
but the professor, apparently oblivious to the 
dangerous position in which he was placed, kept 
up his daring feats on the trapeze, hanging al- 
ternately by one foot or one hand, and perforn- 
ing sundry graceful evolutions while carticd 
along at an clevation of about onc thousand feet 
from the earth, 

The balloon was borne eastward for some dis- 
tance by the current, when the heated air having 
cooled it, commenced a rapid descent, landing on 
the commons east of the hydraulic, near Gary’s 


























a mill, about half a mile from the starting- 
point. 
While approaching the earth with considerable 
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force, the balloon came in contact with a willoy 
tree, when the professor, releasing his hold of 
the trapeze, took refuge in the branches, anj 
broke his fall by scizing hold of a limb, w 
gave way, and he came to the ground, en 
his perilous journey without serious injny 
though his ankle was slightly sprained by th: 
concussion, . 

The ascension was witnessed by hundreds of 
people, who were thrilled with the speetacie of | | 
the daring sronaut dangling in the air, and per. 
forming astonishing acrobatic feats while the |- 
flames threatened to consume the frail bax 
which bore him along.—Dayton Journal, Ar; 
22d. 








Peay re 
“WHAT MARY GAVE. i 


Children ought never to be content with griving * 
money received from their parents. They ca 
give something more valuable, as the following 
shows: 


I once heard a kind-hearted girl complain ti: 
she had nothing of her own that ghe could gis. 
I will tell you what she gavein one day, and yx 
will see that she was mistaken, 

She gave an hour of patient care to her Jil: 
baby sister, who was cutting tecth. She savea 
string, and a crooked pin, and a good deal of 
good advice to the three-year old brother wis 
wanted to play at fishing. 

She gave Ellen, the maid, a precious hour 
go and visit her sick baby at home, for 
was a widow, and left her child with its grand: 
mother while she worked to get bread for bit!. 
She could not have seen them very often if ou 
generous Mary had not offered to attend tir 
door and look after the kitchen fire while ste 
was away, 

But this is not all that Mary gave. S| 
dressed herself so neatly, and looked so In 
and kind, and obliging, that she gave her mv 
er a thrill of pleasure whenever she caught sizht 
of the pleasant young face; she wrote a letters 
her father, who was absent on business, in whic ' 
she gave him all the news he wanted in such: 
frank, artless way, that he thanked his dausiu: 
in his heart. “ 

She gave patient attention to a long, tiresom: 
story by her grandmother, though she had be. 
it many times before. She laughed just at 
right time, and when it was ended, made the vi 
lady happy by a good-night kiss. Thus she bai 
given valuable presents to six people in one dss, 
and yet she had not a cent in the world. 
was as good as gold, and she gave something of + 
herself to all those who were so happy a t | 
meet her. j 
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THE DOCTOR’S HORSE. 


The Bristol County (Mass.) Republican 


Almont every day anecdotes of horses are tt! 
us which illustrate the capacity for thinking 4 , 
the equine world. But the latest incident ous 
from Missouri. 

In a certain town in that State lives a hore d 
un ordinary intelligence. Tis owner 
y n, and a church-going man. Ri 
the horse was left standing in the road. Afters 
time he became impatient, and went in sant 
of his owner. With lovical calmness he pr 
ceeded to the favorite haunts of the doctor. 

Not finding him, he walked around ‘ the 3 
church. He looked up at the dark winde 
heard no singing, and then came to the con:> | 

















sion that it was not a nizht for service, or th’ 
would be a flood of light from window pan. 
not to mention the racket made by the choir 
preacher, A 

He turned carefully, so as not to upset th | 
buggy, and with a puzzled air marched slosis i 
back to his master’s house. Did not this hex | 
manifest intelligence of a high order? Hers 
soned calinly, and proceeded with logic: 
ness to find the doctor and gently remin 
that it was time to go home and enjoy sur; 
and rest. ‘ 

He hunted for him at his favorite resorts, 
not finding him, sadly turned homewarl, fe 
doubt feeling that he had donc his full dur 
making the search. Incidents can be multipit: 
without number, which bespeak the reasoii: 
powers of the horse. 


——_+o—___ 


LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE. 


No young lady can be too well instructed 13 
any thing which will affect the comfort of afs 
i Whatever position in society she occup . 
she needs a practical knowledze of houses" | 
duties. She may be placed in such a poi’ 
that it will not be necessary for her to perfor 
much domestic labor, but on. this account * 
needs no less knowled:re than if she was 10 Ft 
side personally over the cooking-stove and Pe 
try. Indeed, it is often more difficult todin’ 
others, and requires more experience, than teu 
the same work with our hands. 
Mothers are frequently so nice and 
they do not like to give up any parol ti 
to their children. ‘This is a great miistate 
their manazement, for they are often bunt 
with labor and need relief. Children shou!! 
taught early to make themselves usefu Se i 
their parents inevery way in their powet, aneery 
consider it a privilege to do so. 


——_+or—_—_- 
A TRIUMPHANT EXAMPLE. 


An intelligent boy in the national sche 
large and populous town in Lancashire. i 
ing examined, among others, by the com ie 
sioner, was asked, “Do you know any of ue : 
fects of heat and cold?” see 

“Yes, sir; heat expands and cold contr! “en : 

“Good, my boy—you have answerot 
now an example.” ‘ roth 

“Why, sir, the days at midsummer tr. 
lon; st, ‘and in the winter the sliortest!"~' 

a. Week. 
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For the Companion. 


~ OLD PUSS INQUIRES FOR HER 
KITTEN. 
Where is my kitten, my little gray kitten? 
T've hunted the house all around; 
Tre looked in the cradle and under the table, 
But nowhere can kitty be found. 


I've hunted the clover and flower beds over; 
I peeped in the old wooden spout; 

Iwent to the woodpile and stayed there a good while, 
But never my kitty came out. 


Ive been in the attic and made a great racket; 
I peeped into little Dick’s bed; 
Ive looked in the stable as much as I’m able; 
I hunted the wood-house and shed. 
[called little Rover, to hunt the field over, 
And help find my kitty for me; 
No dog could be kinder, but he couldn’t find her; 
O where can my poor kitty be? 
1ssw a boy trundle away 2 small bundle, 
And drop it down into the brook. 
Could that be my kitty, so cunning and pretty? 
Ithink I'll ran down there and look. 
Tor there is no knowing what people are throwing 
When things are tied up in,a sack. 
‘Whatever they carry, not long do they tarry, 
And always they come empty back. 
Aumr Ciara. 
———+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
JACK STONE'S VISIT. 


Thave just got home. I have been to see my 
Cousin Dick, who lives in Boston. I believe I 
have told you he is a very nice boy. 

He does not live on a farm. They donot have 

- farms in Boston, They have almost every thing 
else. -There are so many people there, I thought 
Boston must be the whole world. I never saw 
so many churches in my life. 
I always thought Mr. Gooding kept a very 
_ large store, until I went to Boston. I am sorry 
to say Boston has lots of Jarger stores. I went 
to the Museum, and saw every thing that was 
curious and strange. If the animals and whales 
~ had been alive, I should have wanted to keep 
. hold of uncle’s hand. They were harmless. I 


OR 








saw a big fountain on the Common, and the wa- 
ter went up so high, I could not look at it with- 
out tiring my eyes. I could not see any one 
making it go. Boys had boats sailing on the 
watcr, and it gave me pleasure to look at them. 

They have a big jail in Boston, where they put 
bad people. It is a very handsome place to look 
at. Dick says he guesses some of the people 
who live there, would like to take a look at the 
outside. 

Isaw lots of policemen, that keep people in 
order. One of them was taking a ragged boy to 
jail. He had been stealing. I thought of a lit- 
le card my Sunday school teacher gave me. It 


says on it, “Thou shalt not steal.” I wondered |- 


if that little boy’s teacher had given him one, 

and he tore it up, and forgot what was printed 

on it. We donot have any policemen where I 

live, in the country. They are a very peaceable 
- kind of people there. 

There was a house on fire when I was in Bos- 
ton. I never heard so much noise in all my life. 
It would have driven grandma crazy. She has 

_ & Very quiet disposition. The people, when they 
' go to a fire, seem as if they wished to run over 

eey Ody, Iwas much surprised at a Boston 
s fire, 

I heard some one shout out “Fire,” and I 
‘woked around. I saw a great thing coming 
towards me. It was full of smoke and was on 
Wheela. I thought it was the house that was on 
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.me tell of the sights I saw in Boston. 








fire, and they were going to take it down to the 
water and put it out there. I was mistaken. 

I have been mistaken about a great many 
things in my life. It was a steam fire engine. 
Perhaps the man that makes the pictures for this 
paper, will draw you one. I cannot describe it. 
Cousin Dick took me into a printing-office. It 
was a very curious place. I never saw any 
thing like it before. They put a picce of white 
paper on a machine, and it comes out all printed. 
T have tried to tell some of my cousins about it. 
It sounds very strange to them. They say I take 
advantage, because I have been to Boston, to 
tell some great stories. Perhaps I did not see 
aright, but it did look so to me. 





People dress up 2 good deal in the city of Bos- 
ton, and Cousin Dick knows 4 great many boys. 
He told them what my name was, and theu he 
told me what their names were, so I should 
know them. They call me “Master Stone.” 2 Tt 
sounds strange to me. 

Thave seen soldier men in the streets. They 
don’t have guns. They play on hand-organs, 
and people give them money. Some of them 
have amonkey. I wish they could make me a 
visit. It would please grandpa so much. 

Grandpa is always pleased with any thing 
new, and he says he never gets tired of hearing 
I get very 
tired telling him, sometimes. He says he would 
like to go there, himself. Grandma says she 
wouldn’t be paid to live in a noisy city. She is 
A very contented person. 

I think Boston people must be always hungry, 
for they have places where you can get things to 
eat, all over the city. 

I saw a statue of Benjamin Franklin. He 
must have been a very good looking man. I 
have heard father read some about him in a 
book. He was a poor boy once, but he made a 
very smart man. 

Father says a great many poor boys get to be 
wise and good men, because they have to work 
so hard. 

Iam of grandma’s opinion. I should not like 
to live in the city all the time. You cannot see 
cows, or sheep, or hens and chickens there, un- 
less they are dead ones, at the butcher’s. 

There is another reason I like the country. 
Tcan run about, and don’t have to watch my 
clothes for fear I may dirty them, and don’t 
have to keep dressed up all the time, as Cousin 
Dick does. Jack STONE. 

———_+o+___. 
A CURE FOR ANGER. 

Two little sisters, one seven and the other five 
years old, were playing together, when a little 
difference arose between them. Lucy, the elder, 
feeling that anger was rising, said,— 

“Lam getting angry; I had better go out of 
the room for a few minutes.” 

She went out, and soon returned with all the 
angry feelings gone. How she spent the few 
minutes, I think most of our little readers will 
know. Lucy had not read her Bible in vain; 
she knew the meaning of the sweet words,— 

“Ask, and it shall be given;”’ and many times 
had she proved them to be true when fighting 
against her naturally hasty temper. How many 
sad scenes would be avoided if all children would 
follow the example of little Lucy! 

ann penne 
BESSIE. 

Little Bessie lives on a farm. One cool Octo- 
ber day she saw the men making bonfires ina 
field. They piled up the dried boughs, and leaves, 
and cornstalks, and set fire to them. 

Bessie was delighted. and ran to help. She 
picked up sticks and twigs in her apron, and 
threw them on the piles, laughing and dancing 
as the bright flames leaped high into the air. 
It was fine fun. 

When she went in to supper she was eager to 
tell her mother about the bonfires. 

“And I know why the men made them,” said 
she, wisely, “It was to warm the pastures, so 
the eows won’t catch cold!” 








NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock 
of the United States now amount to about $60,000,- 
000, They are confidently expected to reach $200,- 
000,000 by the time the New Bonds are ready for de- 
livery in May. The proposals of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will then be changed for the following pro- 
gramme: 

First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
Mons of dollars, peyable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United*States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
Hons of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum. 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 
Hons of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date ef 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, af- 
ter the above-mentioned two hundred millions are 
taken up, in the following order, namely: 

First—Subecriptions for equal amounts of each 
class of bonds, 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent., and of bonds bearing Interest at tho rate of 
five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be eubscribed for in the preceding 
classes. 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 
of five per cents., which are unconditional, are now 
going on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the 
subsoribers, who can receive a scrip certificate In ad- 
vance, if they desire to pay their gold or exchange 
United States 6-208 at once, in the registered or cou- 
pon form. Registered bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 85,000 and 
$10,000, and coupon bonds of each denomination ex- 
cept the last two. The interest will be payable in the 
United States at the office of the Treasurer, any As- 
sistant Treasurer, or designated depository of the 
Government, quarterly, on the first days of Februa- 
ry, May, August and November, in each year, 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of 
all taxes or dues of the United States, as well asfrom 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by tie Seoretary of the Treasury. 

The reduction of the public debt since the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same 
time, to the annual burden of interest, are as follows; 


Principal ofdebt, 1865 155,996,275 
Yaid jer Jongon , OS Sara 





Principal, March 4, 1869. 
Paid under Grant... 


Present public debt... 

Interest charge, 1865. 

Reduced in four yeai 
funding 7-30 notes . 


Interest charge, 1869. 
Reduced in two'years by payment, 


Present Interest Charge......c0.seesseeeceeees, $114,396,552 


The proposed further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the public debt by refunding is 
as follows: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 United Bea 

per cents. for new five per cents. rors 
By exchange of $300,000,000 Unit ed States 

per cents. for four. and ahalf per cents. of 1886, $4,500,000 
By exchange of $700,000,000 United States six 

Per cents. for four per cents of 1901... .......$14,000,000 


Total sawing per annum by refunding........$23,500,000 


The whole proceeds of tho new loans will be ap- 
Plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition 
to these proceeds, the 6-208 are now being reduced 
by purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of advertising United States loans, 
Treasury Orricx, New York, April 15. 














Loan Agents in New England. 
Bostoy, Mass. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Page, Tighardaon & Co. 
Spencer, Vila & Co. 
Btone & Downer. 
Hubbard, Brothers & Co. Walker & Merriam. 
Tower, Giddings & Torrey. 
P. M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 
8. P. Burt, Sew Bedford, 


Blake Brothers. 
Brewster, Sweet & Co, 
Beck Brothers, 


Mass. 
George P Bissell & Co., ye iartford, Conn. 
Elton Banking Company, Waterbury,“ 
H. H. Bunnell, New Haven, “ 
¥. 8. Scranton & Co., New Haven, ie 





Three Little Words. 
This is tho odd title of a new song and chorus by J. A. 
BUTTERFIELD, author of “Sweet Ethel May,” “When 


You and I were Young, Maggic,” etc. The words are as | B: 


fall of poetry as the Wester prairies of bright flowers in 
spring-time; and the music as liquid with soft melodies as 
the love-songs carolled by wild wood-birds at sunriso. 
Such a wedding of poetry and music as there isin Three 
Little Words cannot full to make this one of the great 
popular songs of tho times—one that long will be remem- 
bered, as we remember sweet music heard iu dreams. 
Sold by music dealers everywhere, and mailed to any ad- 
dress for 3 centa, when you say where you saw this no- 
tice, Address T. W. MARTIN, Agent, Chicago, Ill. 2l-It 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.”"— Boston Evening Traveller. 
7 Univ eraal is tho best,"—American Agriculturish 
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\WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 


The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 


American Watch 
in the market. 
‘We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 
BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 


[W™ Orders by mail will receive same attention as per 
sonal application. 1s-6w 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 
Wholesale snd Retail Dealers In 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


aD 


480 and 488 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8t., 


Joun W. LEATHERBER, 
‘Anpaew F. LEATHERBER. BOSTON. 
19-8 








DISTHERIA can be cured by Dr. J. Wr, Pe d's 
White Pine Compound. Sold by all Druggists, 21 
532 5 A MONTH! Horeo and carriage furnished. 
Led Expenses paid, H.B. SHAW, Alfred Me. 16-3ui 


VINEGAR, how made in i0 hours, without drugs 
Particulars l0cts, i. Sac, Cromwell, Ct, 15—3m 
$300 A MONTH and expenses to g 


ers, Samples free. 
AGENTS-Male or Female: best pay 
§A free, by American Book Company, 62 


TAMP COLLECTOR'S PRICE ae tits 
tamp.  BTAMP CO., 10 Amalty 
Streets New Pores 


[YALL THE TOWNS AROUND POLAND'S 
Hamer Doctor is well known and approved. certificates 
and testimonials of the highest order being willingly given 
in its praise. 1a 


REECH LOADING Pocket Rifles with ex- 
tension breech’ and globe sights. Send stamp for fl- 
Wustrated circulars, targets, eto, Address M. W. DOWD, 
Bristol, Conn. 


'WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Doubio 

steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, ctc., four 
thmes tho capacity and four times the power. rice: Po, 00. 
c z Broadway, N. ¥. 





gook Canvaas- 
iningtan, Chicagu. 





and outfit 
a \ Street, 























R DOLLAR ENG) A 
Beats the world all holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar’ 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. Y. 


[3 COLOR FOR BOXS' HATS this Spring 

‘svems to be drab or a light slate. A good assortmeu! 

of them, together with Umbrellas, Canes, Hat ‘Srushes, 

gte., may be found at JACKSON & CO., 69 Tremont 8t., 
tor 








‘VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
room one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines, It is 
compicte in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
prinelple of steam power to a nicety—interesting, as 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid ‘on receipt of 
by COLBY BROS. & CO., 503 Broadway, N. Y. at tf 


Q5 CENTS WILL PAY FOR ONE YEAR'S 
Subscription to “Happy Hours,” a monthly 
magazine, containing Tales, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, 
Games, Experiments, Tricks, Puzzles, Illustrations, etc., 
ete. The cheapest magazine published, Everybody should 
haveit. Three months on friaf for Ten Cents, Address 
HAPPY HOURS, 22 Ann Street, New York. 21—It 
BANKRUPT.< From auction, a largo lot of Ladies’ 
Solld Gold Hunting Case Watches, full Jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, 924 cach, usual price $40. 
expensive Ladies’ Hunting Watclies, and elegant ‘Chates 
from auction, at proportio nate prices, Goods sent C. 0. D., 
privilege to examine. F. J. NASH, removed to 712 Broad- 
* orthy the fullest confidence.” — 


“All that Mr, Nash says may 
Sorelied a pon eGnrisitan af Work, “We have the ui- 
most confidence in the above goods.""—Liberal Christian. 
jGeriainly cheap and the quality reliable."— Christian Jn 
telligencer. 











DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” $0 pages, 
‘one. This book is to make any one thelr own doc- 
tor remedicn are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can pre] 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & BON, 74 
roadway, New York. ly 


~ Reduced Prices. 

The price ofthe Carbolic Washing Soap has been 
reduced and is now the best and cheapest soap to use. It 
Ey res less soap nnd less labor to make the clothes white 
and clean than cther soaps. It is also superior for clean- 

crane ‘The suds is valuable for plants, trees and ‘and ‘dis 
purposes, 
leat 
MEISTEMOR 
at Nod 


free by mail 











BELCHER & CO., 
24 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Wh ten Pip ft Seog Gea eog Wau 
Uy for 
wpa rt Pee 96. NontH StREST, Boston. 








TERMS: 
The Subscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘THE Compantox is sent to subscribers until an oxplicit 
order is received by the Publishers for Its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made tn Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts, WHEN NKITHER OF THESE CAN BE PhO- 
CURED, acnd the moncy in a registered letter. All 
poat-musters arc required to register letters whenever 
requested To do so. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
‘must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
)oks unless this 1s done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BOATS. 

It is curious enough that the origin of the 
most useful and necessary inventions is almost 
unknown, and that, seek as we will, nochronicle 
is found which can tell us to whom we owe 
many thiugs without which our daily life would 
seem a strange piece of work. Every thing 
grows from the want of it, and chairs and ta- 
bles, pins and needles, patent coffee-pots and 
“bloom of youth,” all came from the demand 
for them. 

So, though nobody knows, or, at any rate, has 
ever told, our splendid ships grew up from the 
simple log on which a savage crossed from one 


side to the other of a streum in his way. Hold-| 


ing on by the left arm and leg, his right served 
as an oar, and having once found himself mas- 
ter of the situation, what more natural than to 


make improvements, and by fastening one log di 


alongside another, form a raft. 

This would answer in still weather, but the 
dashing waves of a storm, would suggest some 
sort of bulwark, and plaited osiers, or extra logs, 
would fill this office. With increased size the 
right arm would fail to guide the growing craft, 
and thus from the want came a paddle and rud- 
der. 

At their best, such rafts were awkward, help- 
less sort of things, and a canoe was the next 
step in improvement. Long before history had 
one word to say, the nations of Northern Europe 
had learned the use of canoes made from hol- 
lowed trees, and as tho silent work of ages has 
lifted ancient beaches far above the present sea- 
level, these canoes have been dug out from the 
spots from which, by a people utterly unknown 
to us, they were once launched. 

Even farther back, coracles, or wicker boats, 
covered with leather, were used, and Herodotus 
describes minutely, some which he saw on the 
Euphrates, and which were made in Armenia. 
They were circular, with an osier frame covered 
with leather, and the thrifty Armenians, having 
taken down the river a heavy lading, amount- 
ing sometimes to one or two hundred tons, broke 
up the boats, sold the ballast and lining, and 
carried back the leather on the backs of asses. 
Even to this day, on the west coast of Ireland, 
these coracles may be scen, made of a horse’s 
skin, or simply tarred canvas tightly stretched. 

Bladder boats are found all over the world. 
Xenophon describes the soldiers of Cyrus’ army, 
‘as crossing the Euphrates in boats made from 
the skins with which their tentq were covered, 
filled with light hay and sewed up, and to this 
day, in some parts of India you may sce, borne 
by the swift river currents, 9 boat made from a 
sheep skin, the legs and neck tightly tied, and 
the whole filled with air. Astride of this, the 
traveller journeys on, and as time is something 
to which he attaches no value, he is content to 
do without oar or rudder, and float on at the 
river’s will. 
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Passing from these tropical streams, to the 
rivers and oceans of the Arctic Zone, the Esqui- 
maux seal-skin canoe, filled often with inflated 
bladders, gives another form of the same idea. 
Then there is the New Zealander’s surf-bont, 
the Chinese junk, the proa of the Ladrones, and 
a host of strange craft, just as quecr as the na- 
tions who own them. It would fill a book to 
describe all these, and a wise man who knew 
what boys like, has written just such a one, so 
that whoever buys Ringston’s “Boy’s owN 
Boox oF Boars,” will know far more than the 
Youth’s Companion can ever take time to tell 
them, at least about-small boats. Of large ones 
you shall hear more. HELEN C. WEEKS. 





VARIETY. 


A SHIRE. 

If half the suffering endured by the subject of 
the following sketch was real, the fellow had 
pluck enough for three soldiers, and instead of 
shirking sorvice ought to have been a hero in it. 
We cannot believe but that much of his appar- 
ent insensibility to torture was owing to actual 
paralysis. Appletons’ Journal gives its authori- 
ty to the story: 


About sixty years ago Phineas Adams enlist- 
ed as a private in a regiment of militia, then on 
duty in England. He svon became disgusted 
with his position, and shortly after his enlist- 
ment applied for his discharge on account of an 
ulcerated wound in his arm; this was refused 
him, because the wound was of his own contriv- 
ance. He had then a similar malady on his leg. 

He purposely fell down a flight of stone steps, 
and was taken up with the blvod oozing from 
his ears. After this he told the doctor that he 
thought he was growing deaf. 

“Are you very deaf?”’ asked his attendant, ina 
whisper, and he imprudently answered,— 

“Very deaf.” 

From that time he was held to be a confirmed 
malingerer, and no complaint of his was credit- 

. However, he fell into a state of (apparent- 
ly) profound insensibility. He was bled repeat- 
edly; his head and back were bDlistered, without 
producing any sensible effect, and strong elec- 
trical currents seemed to provoke no bodily sen- 
sation. Snutf never so much as made him sneeze, 
and the most pungent salts only made his eyes 
water, 

It was then resolved to try nitrons-oxide gas. 
The tube was applicd to the man’s mouth; but 
his teeth were so fast locked, that no power could 
open them. 

Then, by compression of the mouth ana nos- 
tril, he was compelled to breathe nothing but 
the gas, when his pulse showed that he was quit- 
ting life, and the experimentalists had to desist. 
He continued in the condition of a corpse; his 
limbs fell by their own weight; his eyes were 
closed; and he paid no attention to pins thrust 
under his finger-nails. In this hapless condition 
it was thought advisable to resort to the desper- 
ate remedy of trepanning. 

They thought his fall down stairs might have 
produced a depression of the brain. According- 
ly, his scalp was raised, and the head examined, 
luring all which process the young fellow (who 
was but cighteen) gave no sign of sensibility, 
with the exception of a single groan. 

lt was before the chloruform days, of course, 
and he must have suffered torture. As no ben- 
eficial result accrued from this operation, Phin- 
eas Adams obtained his discharge from the reg- 
iment. -He was held, indeed, to be at the point 
ofdeath. He was discharged on the 20th of Au- 
gust; on the 28th he was out with his father, 
with a gun in his hand, and on the next day did 
an excellent day’s work as n farm laborer. 

He pretended that he had felt no pain during 
the lnst six months, save when the surgeons 
scraped his head; but his recovery was too com- 
plete and rapid to be credited as genuine. It 
was whispered, one day, that a sergeant’s guard 
was coming to once more restore him to his reg- 
iment, and he absconded the same night. 

If his cause had been a good one, his case 
would have deserved the title of the Martyrdom 
of Phineas Adams. 


= 


“BEHOLD HOW GREAT A MATTER A 
LITTLE FIRE KINDLETH!” 


It is said that a single fire-cracker thrown by 
a careless boy was the origin of the conflagra- 
tion in Portland, three years ago. The London 
Builder traces the late burning of Constantino- 
ple to a cause equally trifling. 


A poor woman was about to go to the upper 
floor of her living place to bring down the man- 
gal, or pan of lighted charcoal, for cooking; but 
feeling lazy—the day was warm—sent her child 
for it. The child Ict the pan fall on the stairs, 
near a window curtain,and the result of the 
woman’s change of mind was that terrible fire 
we have heard of, which reduced thirty thou- 
sand people to destitution, utterly destroying 
many hundreds of them, and some thousands 
of houses. 








—_+—_——. 
BOAT-TRAVELLING IN BENGAL, 


A missionary had retired to rest, when there 
was a rap at his cabin door, and a voice cx 
claimed, “Sahib, look out on the bank!” 

He opened the Venetian blind, and looked ont. 
Close to the boat, at the edge of the water, sat a 
huge animal. The glare of his eyes and the 
black stripes on his body plainly showed that he 
wns a tiger. He secmed to be contemplating a 
spring on board, and a gory feast on the boat- 


men, many of whom were lying asleep on deck. 
In low tones and affrighted whispers, the man- 
gee begged the sahib to put an end to the say- 
age visitor. But the missionary had no rifle or 
pistol with him, and felt perplexed and anxious. 
Suddenly he thought of a speaking-trumpet he 
usually took about with him; and, seizing it, he 
blew a blast that echoed and _re-echoed over the 
waters. The beast turned his head in wonder, 
then slowly rising, shambled off into the jungle. 


gs 
COULDN’T SELL HIM ANY THING. 


“Atom,” of the Harvard Advocate, visited the 
French Fair, and thus reports his experience: 


Young Lady.—Sir, wouldn’t you like to buy 
some tickets in a punch-bowl? 

Atom.—No, thank you; I never drink. 

Young Lady (insinuatingly).—Well, wouldn’t 
you like to buy some cigars, then? 

Atom (with a very grave face).—No, thank 
you; I never smoke. 

Young Lady (losing patience).—Well, I’d offer 
you some soup if I thought you ever washed. 


Very saucy in the young lady; but gentle- 
men who use neither strong drink nor tobacco, 
are least likely to need extra soap. 


—_+_—_. 
INSECT APPETITE. 


The man who wished he had a throat a mile 
long, and a palate all the way, might envy the 
feats performed in the world of insignificance. 
Some insects are endowed with an appetite so 
keen, and a digestion so rapid, that they eat in- 
cessantly throughout the whole of their lives. 
They begin as soon as they are born, and go 
steadily on till they die. Their existence is a 
feast, without a change of plates, or a pause be- 
tween “the courses. Morning, noon and night, 
their mouths are full, and an endless procession 
of favorite food gratifics the unwearied palate. 
They know not the name of meals. Breakfast 
commences with infancy, and their only after- 
dinner nap is a passaye to another state of exist- 


ence. 
a eS 


MALE AND FEMALE COUNTERS. 


The work of counting mutilated fractional 
currency and legal tenders received at the Treas- 
ury Department for redemption from all parts 
of the country is done entirely by women. It is 
said that they excel men in counting the curren- 
ty, as they are quicker and their fingers are 
more pliable, but they do not succeed so well 
with the legal tender, as their hands are not 
large enough to grasp the bundle and separate 
the notes quickly. 

we 


A POEM in an agricultural paper, called “Song 





mences with “Ho! brothers, ho!” 


AN aristocratic lady, after anxious inquiry as 
to what would remove paint spots from her win- 
dow glass, was told that “elbow grease” was the 
best thing known; whereupon she naively ex- 
claimed, “O, I’m so glad I have found out! I 
wonder if they keep it at the apothecary’s.” 


Littte Arwin, twenty-one months old, no- 
ticed our cat, as she washed her face and made 
her tuilet. Arwin looked on for a time, then 
said, “Monie, old cat oil her hair;” and as she 
still smoothed her fur, she said, ‘Old cat oil her 
hair much!” 


Tue business men at Davenport are poetical. 
One of them has out the following literary gem 
as asign: 


‘Here lives a man who never refuses, 
To mend all sorts of boots and shoeses.”” 


Tne hunters of Siberia, when pressed by hun- 
ger, take two pices of board, and placing one 
on the pit of the stomach and the other on the 
back, gradually draw together the extremities, 
and thus allay, in some degree, the cravings of 
the appetite. This is said to be a very economi- 
cal kind of board. 


Not_u1s Fautt.—“How do you do, sare?” 
said a Frenchman to an English acquaintance. 

jnather poorly, thank you,” answered the 
other. 

“Nay, my dear sare,” said the Frenchman, 
ant thank me for your illness; I cannot help 
te 


Aw honest Jonathan from the interior, on his 
first visit to the metropolis, was awakened, one 
morning, by hearing the cry of “Oyst! buy any 
oysters?’ in the mellifluous tones of a vender of 
the luscious shell-fish, who was passing under 
the window of the hotel. A noise so new to him 
startled him, and he asked his room-mate what it 
meant. . 

“It’s only oysters,” replied his fellow-lodger, 
pettishly. 

“Oysters!” exclaimed Jonathan, in astonish- 
ment; ‘“‘and do oysters holler as loud as that?” 





W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 
SEARS, 40 State Street, 


s9-lyeow BOSTON. 
RAZORS! RAZORS! RAZORS! 
Gentlemen, why shave with a dull razor? ‘The most 
wonderful razor sharpener ever introduced to public no- 
tice Is the “Ellectrical Razor Sharpener. I wit guaran- 
tee It to sharpen the dullest razor in one-half minute. 
Sent to any part of the United Stat eceipt of 25e, 
88 


L. BASCOD 
Burlington, Vt. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
96m Address M, WAGNEK &-CU., Marshall, Mich, 















of the Farmer Boy,” very appropriately coin- s 


MAY 25, 1871. 


HAPPINESS IN FAMILIES. 


If true happiness you'd kn: 
How to have It, we will she 
Teach your children tu" 
And obey the “Golden Ru 
O’er their habits watch with care; 
Let them have the 
Teach them ne 
Give them simp 
Let them alway wear . 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they will find at Ggorcr Pexxo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 















VALUABLE AND RELIABLE.—“Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches” will be found Invaluable to those exposed to sudden 
changes, affording prompt rellef in cases of Coughs, Culd:, 
ete. For Public Speakers and Singers, and those wk, 
over-tax the voice, they are useful in relieving an Irritato! 
Throat, and will render articulation easy. As there are 
imitations, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. 

FLoow Or CLotas at Repucep Prices.—Just re 
ceived, an invoice of new and beautiful deaigns of the fir 
est qualities manufactured. 

Joun J. Peaster & Co., 
47 Washington Street, Boston. 


Don't be induced to bay an 
in Brusse: 









New 8ruixe Desic 
old style until you have 
and Tapestries now being oj 

Joun J. 


med by, 
LRY & Co., 
‘Ashington Street, Boston. 


StwmeR CaRretincs.—Canton, Japan and Calcutta | 
Mattings—the finest qualltics and the best styles, He 
tels, Beach Houses ete. furnished with these goods ata 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. Dealers are invit 
ed to Inspect our stock. 

Joun J. PRAster & Co., 
47 Washington Street, Boston. 


DesiRADLE CARPETIXGS.—A very choice assortment of 
English and American Carpetings are now being offured 
for sale by Joun J, Peaster & Co., 47 Washington street. 
Boston, “The designs comprise the’ newest aud most st 
ish patterns. Partics furnishing houxes throughout woald 
dy well totake advantage of the low prices, *20—Iw 


$6 ) A WEEK pala. If you want business sen 
stamp to NovetrY Co., Saco, Me. “ly 

























UNTING, Trapping.and making red, blue and bisck 
H ink. le Pho ‘299, Lebauon Center, N. H 

THIS.—New style Jay nl, 

ur name in handsome text type. Package ts 


mail, 25 cents. DAY & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 








IASENTS WANTED—{$225 a Month)—by the 
American. Knitting Machine Co., bus- 
TON, MASS. or ST. LOUIS, MO “em 


WANTED. Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the oi- 
cbrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has the UNDER-FKED, makes the “lock-stitch”™ (alike ia 
both wid licensed. ‘The best amd cheapest 
rainily: ein the market, Address JOHS- 
Al & Cv., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ago, IIl., or St. Louis, Mo. wy 








ANTED— AGENTS — 875, to @250_ per i 
of 


ywhere, male and female, to int 
VED COMMUN SENSE Fay- 
MACHINE. Thix machine will s3-1 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 11 
Most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully license: 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $12 for ayy 
hat will sew @ stronger, more beautiful, of me 
im than ours. Jt makes the “Elastic Lock 


PROV 





























pulled apart without tearing it. 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or ace 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Al- 
dress SECOMU & CO., Boston, Mass.; Putsburgh, Pa, & 


Louis, or Chica: od 

1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

‘The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consampi:e 

nothing better. CUTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. "S¢2k 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion 
It {a the only reltable and harmless Remedy known ke 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold by druggists evett 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, Now York. 


* PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worme or Grubs, Pimply Era 
tions, and Blotchied diafigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only hy Dr. 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street 
New York. sold by Druggists every where. itm 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHS 

RICAN, &e., &e. 

Sold for small installments, as low as ®5 per Month. 

or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Ciro 

Jars and Terns, address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Riced Peck) 
323 Washington, cor. 
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CATARRH 
Killing more People than any other Diseas:! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH. 


GONSTITUTIONAL DISRASES CURED BY REMEDIES Tu! 
BUILD UF THE CONSTITUTION! 


Liver, Bladder, Kidney: 
Aff 









and Mucous Surfaces Gener’), 
d by Catarrh! 


Exysipxcas aml RuxcMatisM from Causes eimilas! 
CATARKR. 


Leuoorrheca and all Discasca of the Mucous Mews” 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, Shin 
Diseases and everything of ® 
Scrotulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


Catarrh Remedy. 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 


Circulars with testimonials of leading men « 
‘women to back the above statements, sufficient ¥ i>" 
to convince all educated and thinking people, sent the 
notify Ing the proprietors, 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chomists, Manchester, N. 11, Propts - 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. gold by all Leading 
gis 


G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Weeks & Peo 
Boston, General yor Jol F. Henry, 8 College I 
New York; Gencral Agent for Middle and Western = 

lirw 


C. He Sitonns, Puiwten, 60 Buousienp 6r., Boss 
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For the Companion. 
THE TURNING POINT. 


“The work must be done this weck,” said the 
doctor's wife, “or else we shnll never be ready 
in time for our summer vacation.” 

“Well, and can’t it be?” queried Rose, her 
seventeen-year old daughter, looking up from a 
lon seam, white as a snow-drift. 

“{'m afraid not, my dear,” was the reply. 
“Miss Parker just called to say that her sister— 
you remember that pale little seamstress—was 
very ill, and would not be able to come this 
week, as she is threatened with fever.” 

“Too bad.” Rose’s pretty face grew anxious. 
“Last summer we had to wait till the middle of 
the season. Won’t Miss Grant come?” 

“She has already taken in work enough fora 
month, and Miss McLarned is going to the city. 
They are the only people with whom I dare to 
trust my work, with my old-fashioned notions 
of every stitch set just so;”’ and the doctor’s 
wife smiled, a little anxiously. 

“Mother, there are the Harmons;” and Rose 

looked out of the window in the direction of a 
bare house, that, with one withered elm before 
it, stood on the edge of a bare slope of pasture 
land. 

“Do you think I would seud these fine mus- 
lins to such a disty place?” 

“Bat mother, I think it’s because the poor 
woman is discouraged. Her husband was such 
a drunkard, and now he is dead, she doesn’t 
seem to know what to turn her hand to. Mar- 
Garet told me as much, Margaret is a sweet 


girl, and I know her mother si and scolds. 
The poor child will surely go w: I’m afraid, 
she sees go little that is ploasan: ome. Mr. 
Sawyer, who lives on the hill, like to get 
her there to keep house for him, 4 bear with 
allhis whims. Iam afraid Ma st will go, so 


as to get away from home troubles.” 

“She had better die,” said the doctor’s wife. 
“Poor Mrs. Harmon! She has seen easier times. 

I wonder’—— 

“Tam sure she would do the work beautiful- 
ly,” broke in Rose, eagerly, as her mother paused ; 
“and she might come up here.” 

“So she might,” said her mother, her anxious 
face brightening; “if I were only sure she would 
suit me.” 

_ “Margaret, herself, is a capital sewer, and I 
saw some of her mother’s work; it is the one 
thing she doesn’t slight, Margaret says. May I 
go over there?” 

“Yes, dear, get her if you can,” replied her 
mother, to whom more than one bright thought 
had occurred. 

Hat and mantle on, out tripped Rose, and all 
her sisters in the garden, royal with dew-drops 
and modest with blushes, bowed to her as she 
passed them. 

“We're to do good as we have opportunity,” 
Nae Rose, as she paused near the yellow 
Ouse. 

Two half-grown boys were scrambling about 
‘he roof of a small shed, and a child's unmusi- 
al scream came through the open window of 
he house. Rose saw a wash-tub sct in the mid- 
lle of the floor, steaming with hot soapsuds; 
he heard also the sound of a heavy hand, deal- 
ng blows. 

Presently a slight figure came forward and 
oade a dive at the tub. 

“Mrs. Harmon!” called Rose, standing by, 
at not looking through the window. 

“Rose Lightfoot, is that you?” cried Mrs. 
larmon, her faded, thin face appearing at the 
Pening. “I’m ashamed to have yeu catch me 
», but Margaret’s gone down to the store, 
nd the baby is cross, and it does scem as if 
1ings went all wrong. Do come in, won't 
ou”? 

“I can’t stop, Mirs. Harmon, we're in such a 
ty at home, and Miss Parker has failed 
;” Rose hurried on with a crimson face. 
Mother wanted me tu ask you, as a great favor, 
you wouldn’t come up to the house and help 
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THE TURNING POINT. 


us acouple of weeks. She'll give yous dollar 
and a half a day—and—and we are in great nced 
of help.” 

Mrs. Harmon’s worried face lighted a little. 
Overhead the two boys fought and shouted. 

“Jim and Joc!” cried the woman, with her 
shrillest voice, “if you don’t come down, I’ll get 
the clothes pole, and whip you till I break it.” 

There was a sudden cessation of hostilities, 
but it was onty 9 tall. 

“Well, don’t know, Rose; I’m sure it would 
be a great lift to us, just now, and Margaret 
might keep house. To tell you the truth, she’s 
gone to see if she can’t scll some tidies she’s 
been knitting; for the child hasn’t hardly a de- 
cent gown to her back.” 

“We would buy her tidies,” said Rose, enger- 
ly; ‘‘we must have a new set; mother was speak- 
ing of it yesterday.” 

“Ah, you rich folks!” said the woman, smil- 
ing faintly, but there was a dash of bitterness in 
hervoice. “But you’re very kind; and tell your 
mother I’ll come. If there’s one thing I pride 
myself on, it’s my sewing; I had a good thor- 
ough training in that.” 

Meantime, the hubbub had commenced again 
on the low roof. A moment after, as Rose 
turned, she saw the much enduring mother pok- 
ing at the two cubs with the broom, and though 
her heart was aching a little, the antics of the 
untrained children and the frautic gestures of 
the woman made her laugh. 

Mrs. Harmon presented herself next day at 
the house of the doctor. Dressed in a neat cali- 
co, her hair tidily trained back, her small, Jady- 
like figure seemed to fit into this pleasant home 
with all its beautiful surroundings. 

Rose and her mother sat down beside her, re- 
finement breathing from all their ways, words 
and actions. The atmosphere suited the wom- 
an. She toyed with the rich silks, and daintily 
poised the fine laces, thinking to herself, mean- 
while— 

“I, too, had such things once, but alas, now, 
for poor Margaret! Every thing is unpleasant 
in our home.” 

“Rose, my dear, please hand me that bit of 
tape,” seid Mrs. Lightfoot. 

“Certainly, mamma;” and up sprang Rose, 
rewarded by a sweet smile and polite “thank 
you,” from the doctor's wife. 

Mrs. Harmon flushed and paled. She had re- 
ceived a new revelation. It had been her way to 
order, always; and as to thanking her own chil- 
dren for doing what it was their duty to do, she 
had never thought of such a thing. 

So, by-and-by, the doctor came in, and he 
kissed his wife and kissed Rose. Soft and pleas- 
ant words from lip to lip, gracious consideration 





ied courtesy ; what a wonderful lesson she learned 
that day! 

That night sho went home thoughtful. Mar- 
garet, pale and unyouthful, sat with the heavy 
baby in her arms, rocking it to sleep. She had 
done her best in making things comfortable, but 
sho did not look happy; she dreaded her moth- 
er’s tongue. 

“Give spe that great boy, dear,” said her moth- 
er, With o strange thrvD at her heart. “You 
have tired yourself out, I’m afraid.” 

Margaret absolutely grew pale, as her hands 
fell apart, and she looked wonderingly at her 
mother, whose tears were very near their outlet. 

“O no,” she managed to. say, presently; “I 
did try—P’2— . 

“You are all the time trying, my ¢ood Marga- 
ret, and very little thanks you ever get from me,’” 
quivered the mother’s vice. “How nice you 
have made the room look! Mrs. Lightfoot is 
going to give us some beautiful flowers, and the 
doctor wants Joc to go with him and hold his 
horse. Says if he proves what he thinks he will, 
he shall send him to school, and may be make a 
doctor of him.” 

“Bully!” shouted Joe, from under the bed- 
clothes, where the two boys had been pinching 
each other for the last half hour, and struggling 
to hide their cries for fear of the great stick that 
hung in the corner. 

The old habit came very near asserting itself— 
the fingers of the right hand clenched, and the 
old frown came back. Margaret stood by, trem- 
bling. But slowly the mother’s face turned 
towards her, and a beautiful smile broke over it. 

“T hope our Joe’ll be the best boy in town, 
now,’’ suid she, graciously; “the doctor says he’s 
the smartest, and I’m sure he’ll try his best to 
work for mother.” 

There was at once silence under the bedclothes. 
Jim and Joe were by no means vicious. They 
had done nothing all their lives but retaliate, 
and there was no possibility for them to do so 
now. 

Margaret looked round the room in amaze. 
There was a chauce for them, she thought, with 
a swelling ut the throat. How pretty and lady- 
like her mother looked! And she had spoken of 
flowers; and home would be sweeter in the fu- 
ture; and just then she caught her mother’s cye, 
and heard four little words, whose magic made 
her heart leap. 2 

“No more scolding, dear.” 

Whether to run up stuirs and have her cry out, 
or give way there to the pent-up emotions that 
were likely to smother her, the girl did not know; 
but presently she was down on the flour, with 
her head in her mother’s lap, hiding her tears. 

They were silent a long time after that; but it 


for each other’s comfort, deference and unstad-| was the turning point in Margaret’s life. 


“No more scolding;” why, it was like a rift 
letting light out of heaven, and henceforth their 
home was a place of rest, and peuce, and love. 


—_e——__ 
For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “BrO. W. 0," eto. 
Carter I. i 
“Uncle Zebedee can bring the Boys.” 

The above is an extract from a letter written 
by Mrs. Peyton, from Geneva, to her sister, Mrs. 
Short, of Stockton, Conn. Mrs. Peyton had 
been spending a year abroad with her husband 
for the sake of his health; and as their stay was 
likely to. be protracted, she had written for her 
two boys, who had been left behind. She had 
also invited Mrs. Short’s two boys to come and 
spend a yeur or two with her family in Europe. 
ller brother Zebedee was about to visit the Old 
World, and could bring them on. 

This will serve to account for the appearance 
of Uncle Zchedee in Naples, where he landed on 
a mellow day in February, en route for Switzer- 
land, bowed down with the responsibility of sev- 
eral trunks, and the still heavier responsibility 
of four fine lumps of boys. Scarcely had they 
landed when they found themsclves surrounded 
by the lazzaroni. 

The air was filled with a babel of exclama- 
tions: 

“Signori!” “Signo!” “M’sieur!’ “Moosoo!”” 


del’ Inghelterra!”’ “Eccellenza you vant sood 
naisy rosbif you kumma long side me!” “Come 
long!” “Hurrah!” “Ver nais!” “O, yes!" 


All this, together with scraps of French, Ger- 
man, Russian and other languages which the 
lazzaroni had picked up for the purpose of mak- 
ing themselves agrecable to foreigners. They 
surrounded Uncle Zebedee and his four boys in 
a dense crowd—chattering, gesticulating, grin- 
ning, dancing, pushing and grimacing as only 
Neapolitans can. And they tried ta get hold of 
the luggage that lay on the wharf. 

Ragged, . hatless, shirtless, blessed with but 
one pair of trousers per man; bearded, dirty, 
noisy; yet fat and good-natured withal, the laz- 
zaroni produced a startling effect upon the new- 
ly-arrived travellers. 

Uncle Zebedee soon grew utterly bewildered 
by the noise and disorder. One idea, however, 
was prominent in his mind, and that was his 
luggage. He had heard of Italian brigands. At 
the sight of this crowd, all his carly reading 
came back before him. “Rinaldo Rinaldini,” a 
charming brigand book which had been the de- 
light of his childhood, now stood out clear in his 
recollection, The lazzaroni secmod to be acrowd 
of bandits, filled with one purpose, and that was 
to seize the luggage. The efforts of the lazzaro- 
ni to get the trunks roused him to action. 
Springing forward, he struck their hands away, 
and drew the trunks together in a pile. Threo 
lay in a row, one wus on the top of these. The 
pile was a small pyramid. 

“Here, boys,” he cried, “keep by me. Don’t 
let these varmints get your trunks. Sit down on 
‘em and keep ’em off.” 

Saying this, Uncle Zebedce put the two “Short” 
boys on a trunk on one side, and the two “‘Pey- 
ton” boys on a teunk on the other; and mount- 
ed himself upon the middle trunk, where he sat 
down, and glared deflantly upon the enemy. 

This action was greeted by a burst of laughter 
and a shout of 

“B rr-rer-rer-r-r-avol”” 

To which Uncle Zebedee and the boys made no 
reply. 
them to do so if they had wished, as not one of 
them understood a word of any language spoken 
among men except theirown. So they consti- 





tuted themselves into a beleaguered garrison, 
and entrenched in their citadel, they bade defi« 
ance to the foe. 

The foe, on the other hand, pressed round 


“Carry ze baggage!” “Show ze hotel!” ‘Hotel - 


“Hn, tia;-you know me American mistmret*  --- 


In fact it would have been difficult for ‘ 
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them, attacking the garrison with broken Eng- 
lish, broken French and broken German, and 
sonictimes venturing to seize the trunks, 

Time passed on, and the garrison sat there 
holding their own. At length they all became 
aware of the fact that they were excessively hun- 
ery. It was evident that this kind of thing 
could not last much longer. 


Meanwhile Uncle Zebedee had recovered his . 
He was naturally cool and | 


presence of mind. 
sclf-possessed, and after mounting the trunks, 
and gathering the boys about him, he quickly 
rallied from his confusion, and looked eagerly 
around to see some way by which he might be 
extricated from his difficulty. 

At last a way appeared. 

Immediately around him stood the lazzaroni, 
as urgent, as patient, and as aggressive as ever, 
with their offers of assistance. Beyond them 
were people passing up and down the wharf, all 
of whom were foreiyners, and therefore inaccessi- 
ble. Beyond these again was a wide space, and 
in the distance a busy strect with carriages driv- 
ing to and fro. 

Uncle Zebedee looked for a long time, hoping 
to see something like acab. In vain. They all 
seemed to him to be ‘‘one-hoss shays,” and 
what was worse, all scemed to be filled. 

“Boys,” said he, at last, “I’m goin’ to make a 
move. You jest set here and hold on to the 
trunks. I'll go an’ hunt up one of them one- 
hoss shays. There aint nothin’ else that I can 
do. Hold on, now, hard an’ fast, till 1 come 
back.” 

Off went Uncle Zebedee, and the boys re- 
mained behind, waiting. 

A very fine-looking set of boys they were, too. 

There was Harry Peyton, aged about fifteen, 
tall, stout, with fine, frank face, and short, curly 
hair. 

There was Sydney Peyton, about fourteen, 
tall and slight, with large eyes and dark hair. 

There was Noah Short, rather pale, with seri- 
ous face, and quiet manner. 

And there was Tom Short, an odd-looking 
boy, with a pug nose and comical face. 

Uncle Zebedee was not long gone. By some 
wonderful means or other he had succeeded in 
getting a vehicle of that kind which is universal 
in this city, and now reappeared to the delizhted 
boys, coming at a tearing pace toward them, 
seated in— 


‘ Ohapter IL, 

A Neapolitan Caleche. 

The Neapolitan caleche is a wonderful ma- 
chine, und quite unequalled among all wheeled 
vehicles. The wheels are far back, the shafts 
are long, and one horse draws it. But in the 
caleche it is a common thing for any quantity of 
people to pile themselves. There is a scat for 
two, which is genernlly occupied by the most 
worthy, perhaps, but all around them cluster 
others,—behind them, before them and on each 
side of them,—clinging to the shafts, standiny 
on the axle, hanging on the springs. Indeed, | 
have heard of babies being slung in baskets un. 
derneath, but I dun’t believe that. 

At any rate, Uncle Zebedee and his party all 
tumbled in triumphantly. Two trunks were put 
in front, one behind, and one suspended he- 
neath. Noah and Sydney sat behind, Harry and 
Uncle Zebedee on the seat, while Tom sat on the 
trunk in front with the driver. The lazzaroni 
looked on with mournfal faces, but still offered 
their assistance. In patient perseverance few 
people can surpass them. 

The Neapolitan driver saw at a glance the pur- 
pose of the Americans, although they could not 
tell him what they wanted. So he drove them 
toa hotel in the Strada Toledo, where he left 
them, after receiving from Uncle Zebedee the 
largest fare he had ever got in his life; for Un- 
cle Zebedee gave him about five dollars, and felt 
grateful to him besides. 

Their apartments were very nice rooms, on 
the sixth story of the hotel, which was a quad- 
rangular edifice with a spacious courtyard. 
Around this courtyard ran balconies opening 
into each story, and communicating with one 
another by stairways, which were used by all 
the occupants in the house, 

From the balcony a door opened into a parlor. 
On the left side of this was a snug bedroom, 
which Uncle Zebedee took possession of; on the 
right side was another, which was appropriated 
by Noah and Sydney; while the third, which 
was on the other side and looked out on the 
Strada Toledo, was taken by Harry Peyton and 
Tom Short. 

Thus the four boys paired off, and made them- 
sclyes comfortable. 

That night the boys went to bed early. Uncle 
Zebedce retired last, All slept soundly, for they 
were fatizued. 

But just before daybreak, and in the dim 


morning twilight, Harry Peyton and Tom Short 
were suddenly roused by— 


Ohapter DT, 


A Most Tremendous Uproar in the Sitting- 
Room. Kicks! Thumps! Tables Upsetting! 
Chairs Broken! A General Row!—Above all 
this Din the Voice of Noah Short Calling,— 
“Harry! Tom! Hollo! Get up! Quick! 
Harry! Tom! Uncle Zebedee! Uncle Ze-be- 
dee-c-e-e-e-e-2-e-e-¢ 1” 

This was certainly enough to rouse any body. 

Up jumped Harry and rushed to the door, 

Up jumped Tom and sprang after him. 

The noise outside was outrageous, What was 
it? Could it be robbers? No. Why would they J 
make such a noise? What was it? 

Sloavly and cautiously Harry opened the door, 
and looked out into the sitting-room. It was as 
yet quite dark, and the room into which he 
peered was wrapped in gloom. What little he 
could sce he saw very indistinctly. 

Yet he saw something. Hesaw a dark, shad- 
owy figure in rapid motion backwards and for- 
wards, and at every movement some article of 
furniture would go with a crash to the floor, 

Sometimes the figure seemed to be on the ta- 
ble, at other times leaping in the air. Suddenly, 
as he looked, the door which opened outward 
was banged back with a violent blow and shut 
again. Harry was nearly thrown over. 

“What is it?” said Tom. 

“T don’t know,” said Harry, “unless it’s a 
madman.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“If we were all together,” said Harry, “we 
mizht make a rush at him and secure him. I’ve 
a great mind to make a start, as itis. Will you 
help?” 

“Of course. I’m your man,” said Tom. 

At this Harry carefully opened the dvor again 
and looked out. The noise had ceased for the 
time. Tom put his head out also. They looked 
eaverly into the gloom. 

Suddenly Harry touched Tom. 
said, “by the table.” 

Tom looked. It was certainly asingular sight 
which met their gaze. In the midst of the gloom 
they could see two balls of light that seemed 
like eyes, though there was no form visible to 
which the glaring eyes might belong. And the 
eyes seemed to glare from out that darkness di- 
rectly at them. All was still now, but the very 
stillness gave additional horror to the Unseen 
Being whose dread gaze scemed to be fastened 
on them, 

Suddenly Nonh’s voice was heard from the 
next room. 

“Yarry! Tom!” 

“Hollo!”’ cried both boys. 

“What shall we do? Cuan’t you do some- 
thing?” 

“Pll see,” said Harry. “Tom, light the lamp.” 

“T hayen’t any matches,” said Tom. 

“What a pity!” said Noah. “I haven’t any, 
either,” said Nouh. “Can’t you wake Uncle 
Zebedee? Your room is next to his.” 

At this Tom went to the wall between his room 
and Uncle Zebedee’s, and began to pound on it 
with all his might. Uncle Zebedee did not re- 
spond, but there came a response from another 
quarter. It was from the Thing in the sitting- 
room. The fearful uproar once more began. 
Crash went the chairs. Bang went the tables. 
A rapid racket of hard footfalls succeeded, min- 
gled with the smash of furniture. 

Harry closed the door. 

“If [ only had a light,” said he, “I would 
know what todo. But what can a fellow do in 
the dark?” 

“I wonder what's the matter with Uncle Zcb- 
edee?” : 

“Q, he would sleep through any thing.”” 

“I wonder if it’sya Neapolitan bandit?’ said 
Tom. 

“Pooh! it’s some madman.” 

“I don’t like those glaring eyes.” 

“If I only had a fair chance and could see,” 
said Harry, fiercely, “I'd find out what there 
was behind those eyes, pretty soon.” 

Louder grew the din while they were speaking 
—the rattle—the bang—the smash—the gencral 
confusion of deafening sounds. 

“[ should like to know,” said Harry, coolly, 
“how much longer this sort of thing is 


“Look!” he 





To be continued.” 
——_+o—_—_. 
JEFFERSON'S TEN RULES. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day 

2. Never trouble anéther for what you can do 
yourself. 

8. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it 
is cheap. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and 











cold. 


COMPANION. 


6. We seldom repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do will- 
ingly. 

8. How much pain the evils have cost us that 
have never happened! 


9. Take things always by the smooth handle, | 


10. When angry, count ten before you speak; } 


if very angry, count a hundred. 
——er—_ 
JENNIE’S BROOCH. 

It is Saturday night, and Carndell Street is 
erowded with laboring people, who have come 
out “to shop.” 

Amongst them, towering by a head above 
most of his felluws, is Will Stent, his grave, res: 
olute mouth softening intu smiles as he listens 
to the shrewd remarks of the trim little old wom- 
an—his mother—who, in her cloth cloak and 
black bonnet, trots nimbly beside him, the mon- 
cy he has given to her to lay out clenched tight- 
ly in her palm. 

“Ay, let ’em call again,” she comments, as 
her son turns a deaf to an invitation froma 
group of young fellows loitering at the door of 
an ale-house. “Let ’em call till they deafens 
theirselves; they'll not get you amongst ’em.”” 

With a little self-gratulation at her son’s so- 
berness, Mrs. Stent turned into the grocer’s shop 
to make her purchases, and Will, a tinge of color 
rising in his cheeks, stepped quietly back to the 
window of the jeweller, where all sorts of trin- 
kets were displayed. 

Down in one corner there was a little ivory 
brooch, delicately carved into a wreath of flow- 
ers, Which, as the only simple ornament amongst 
a profusion of bright stones in golden settings, 
had attracted him. He thought Jennie, the maid 
at the Hall, never looked so well as in the print 
dress and linen collar she wore at her work; but 
he knew that the old-fashioned brooch in which 
she treasured a little bit of her parents’ hair, was 
broken, and he hi faney to replace it. 

Before his mother had finished making her 
purchases, the ivory brooch was in Will’s vest, 
and a pleasant vision dancing before his honest 
brown eyes of the glow of delight with which 
Jennie would open the little box that contained 
his first love gift. 

Mrs. Stent talked on about thie price of bacon 
and the fall in the soap, quite content with the 
oceasional “ no” herdreamy son uttered 
as they toiled up the hills, beyond which lay the 
broad common, on whose verge stood their dwell- 
ing. 

A merry voice trolling a popular song was 
heard behind them, and they were svun over- 
taken by ayouny man in the livery of the squire. 
With a nod to Mrs. Stent, who mentally anath- 
ematizes him as a conceited, chattering goose, 
he swings along by the side of Will, who more 
socially shortens his stride to keep step with 
him. 

“Third time I’ve been into the town to-day; 
once for a tongue the butcher had forgotten, 
once with the carriage, and now for sume books 
for Miss Margaret. Eno to run a fellow off 
his legs, isn’t it? But never, mind; I did a bit 
of business for myscif at the same time. Didn't 
[sce you outside Campton’s? Looking at the 
wedding rings, I »’pose. I’ve been there myself 
to buy something for my sweetheart. Look ye 
here; pretty, isn’t it?” 

Will cast a glance at the silver brooch—a 
snake, with gleaming eyes of garnct—and though 
inclined to compare it unfavorably with his own 
purchase, civilly assented; but Mrs. Stent short- 
ly said she didn’t see what gals wanted with 
them things, when a pin or a hook and eye did 
just as well. : 

“Don’t you tell my sweetheart that,” cricd 
Tom, not a whit discomposed, “or may be she 
won’t wear it; and I’ve set my heart on her look- 
ing smart in it on Sunday. 

“Who docs he cull his sweetheart?” asked 
Mrs. Stent, when the young fellow had parted 
from them to take a short cut across some fields. 
“Is it Jennie? Gals have such flirting ways 
there’s no trusting none of ’em. I wouldn’t be 
tvo sure of her if [ was you.”’ 

Will made no answer. The maternal jealousy 
that looked askance at the young creature who 
had stolen into her boy's heart, had uften oozed 
out in such speeches as these; but he had the 
gift of silence, and only betrayed by increased 
gravity the displeasure they gave him. 

Nor was this often lasting; for he loved his 
mother dearly, and the kiss he gave her as he 
came into the cottage kitchen on the following 
morning, ready for church, was as hearty as 
usual, 

“Now, dont’ce be late back as you was last 
time,” she said, following him to the door; “the 
pudden was ’most cold, and the garden stuff was 
done to death.” 

Will reddened a little as he gave the required 
promise. Those walks home from church along 
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(look in his eyes before which her hi; 





the lanes, under the park fence, with Jennic 
sauntering beside him, were looked forward to 
and dwelt upon all the week throngh; and the 
pause at the stile, when the other servants at the 
Hall went on, leaving the young couple to say 
their parting words alone—had Mrs. Stent for. 
gotten her own youth, that she murmured when 
those happy moments were prolonged? pro- 
longed till Jennie fluttered off, afraid of a seu'd- 
ing from the housekeeper, and Will’s dinner 
was spoiled. . 

It was a sunny Sabbath morning, and the 
breeze that danced amongst the dry leaves 
renewed life and gladness into the hearts of 
those who trod the homeward path after the 
morning service. 

The squire’s servants chatted cheerfully, and 
Jennie’s checks were rosy with health and hap- 
piness; but what ailed Will? Although in ree 
ognition of their known attachment, room had 
been made for him to walk beside his betrothed, 
he had scarcely spoken, and there 









a stem 
h spirits 
vanished. Had any thing happened? Had he 
lost his work? No; Farmer Hyles often said 
Will was the best hand he had in his employ, 
May be he would tell her at the stile; and as 
soon as they were alone she raised her question- 
ing glance to his grave face. 

He pointed to the silver brooch that fastencl 
her shawl. “I have seen that thing before, Jen- 
nie, and I know how you came by it.” 

The girl colored. “Well, Will, I’ve a right to 
wear it if I choose.” 

“Have you? Then you don’t care what I 
think about it; and yct you’ve told me you love 
me, Jennie.” 

Her hands sought the trinket, but the next 
moment they fell by her side, and she looked at 
him with pouting displeasure. 

“PIL not be controlled in such things as this 
already; Twill wear the brooch.” 

Without another word Will turned on his 
heel and left her; and half angry, half sorry 
Jennie ran—sobbing as she went—to the Hall. 

“fsn't Jennie coming to have tea with us?” 
Mrs. Stent asked, as her son, after rej 
dinner altogether, and wandering away over the 
common for hours, came home and began to 
unlace his shoes. 

“She'll never come again, mother. It’s all 
over betwixt us; and I’ve a headache—I'll gow 


bed.” 
The mother’s first impulse was a joyful one. 


Will had been her all till the pretty face of this 
irl Deguiled him. Winter and summer ther 
had dwelt contentedly together in the cottage het 
dead husband’s industry had made their own, 
and the thought of an interloper had been a 
galling one. To have to make way fora gay, 
flirty girl, who didn’t know what hard work was; 
to feel that she had no longer the right to lay 
out Will’s money—to plan for him, or even 
labor for him—had filled her jealous heart with 
dismay. 

She forgot what Will might be suffering while 
she rejoiced, and when, with a pang, she r 
membered this, and furtively investigated his 
face, she learned but little. Will made no pa 
rade of his grief. He was a trifle quieter, pt 
haps; and with a desolate look about his ers 
when he lifted them sometimes from the books 
and papers he brought home from the town, and 
pored over from the time he left his work until 
their early hour for retiring. 

Mrs. Stent moved about her work more brisk- 
ly with each suceceding day, and took renewel 
pride in the pretry cottage; but the pleasure Wis 
checked when Tom, the young groom from the 
Hall, burst in upon her, one afternoon, with 4 
face of concern. 

“Pretty mischief P’ve done, and never knew it 
till I worried the truth out of poor Jennie, at 
hour ayo! It’s alla silly mistake, and my foot 
ish chattering that’s come between her and your 
Will. I got the brooch, sure enough, but she 
gaye me the money, and asked me to get it for 
her. As to sweethcarting, she’s much too cond 
a girl to listen to any of my nonsense. You Il 
tell Will all about it,” he added, “and please 5° 
him this note from Jennie. I'd stay and see bit 
but Fm to go to Scotland with Mr. John, andl 
we're off in an hour or two. You'll, make ae 
understand that ’twas my fault, won’t you? 

Mrs. Stent watched him from the door as be 
bounded away, satisficd that all would be wel 
between the lovers; and her face grew harder 
and colder with every passing minute. : 

Only that morning Will had gone off to his 
work with a lighter step, and his head as ert 
as of yore. There wasn’t adoubt but that he 
had conquered any little soreness he had felt ™ 
specting Jennie; was it worth while to brinz 
back the old remembrance, and induce him 
risk his happiness again? 

‘The wind blew cold across the wide, tre" 
common, and with a shiver the old woman went 
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back to her fire, still twisting Jennic’s note over 

and over between her fingers, It fluttered from 

them, and fell on the hearth close to a lighted 
brand that began to scorch the paper. 

She stooped to save it, then paused irresolute- 
ly—paused till the letter that cost Jennic so many 
tears and pains to write was smouldering aw 
and with a guilty sense of her wrong doing, Mrs. 
Stent went and busied herself in another part of 
the cottage, till nothing remained but a few 
ashes. 

Will was more tender to her than usual that 
evening; more tolerant of her peevish speeches; 
more anxious to please her. He altered the 
hasp of the lattice, so that it should not wake 
her from slecp by its rattling, and nailed some 
drugget around the door, saying, as he did so, 
“7 must make all comfortable against the cold 
weather comes; I shouldn’t like to think of you 
—the only friend I have in the world—shivering 
or suffering with the rheumatism through my 
neglect.” 

As she listened, his mother no longer reeretted 
that the letter was destroyed. If he should ever 
discover what she had done, he would acknowl- 
edge that she had acted wiscly, in not disturb- 
ing the content that had fallen upon them. 

Aday or two afterwards Mrs, Stent had occa- 
sion to go to Carndell. With her customary 
forethought, she timed her journey so as to be 
home before Will. For s wonder, however, he 
was home before her. He had taken the key 
from its hiding-place over the porch, lit the fire, 
and gone into his own room, where the noises 
he was making induced his mother to follow. 
Beside a box, in which he had packed his small 
wardrobe, knelt the young man; and on the 
card he was nailing upon it, the half stupefied 
mother read, “Passenger by the Calliope to Port- 
land, for Nebraska.”’ 

“Don’t look so scared, mother,” he said, as he 
led her back to her arm-chair beside the hearth. 
“{'d have told you before, but I was afeard you’d 
take it to heart.’’ 

“Say it's not true, my boy! say it’s not trac!” 
she moaned. 

“But that would be no good, when my pas- 
sage money’s paid, and I'm off to Liverpool with 
half-a-lozen more, first thing in the morning,” 
answered Will. ‘Don’t fret, I shall make aman 
of myself over there, and send for you to keep 
house for me.’” 

“You were doing well enough here,” Mrs. 
Stent expostulated., “The house and the gar- 
den’s your own, and your wages is good. Why 
should you go elsewhere?” 

Will averted his head, as he replied, in choked 
tones, “Don’t say no more, mother. I can’t stay 
here, When I lost Jennie, I lost all. If I’m to 
forget her, I must go rizht away. You don’t 
know what I’ve felt since we parted.” 

Conscience-stricken, Mrs. Stent threw her apron 
over her head, and began to rock to and fro; 
whilst Will, afraid from her wild ejaculations 
that he had been too abrupt, made the tea, and 
waited upon her as handily as a woman, sitting 
beside her with her cald hands clasped in his till 
she grew calmer. Then he showed her where he 
had put a third of his savings for her use until 
he could send her more; and kissing her wrin- 
Kled forchead, said a faltering good-by. 

She clung to his arm wildly. “Already! Nay, 
nay! ye said to-morrow. You’d not leave me 
» Will? 

“But I must be at Harborough to-night, moth- 
er; for we go from there by the first train. Say 
God bless me, and Ict me go.” 

She dropped back in her chair; and after fetch- 
ing a compassionate neighbor, and feeing her to 
stay with his mother till the morning, Will Stent 
shouldered his trank, took one glance round the 
dear old home it had been his pride to embellish, 
and dry-eyed but heavy-hearted, bent his steps 
across the common, nor once looked back. 

“Fetch Jennie! fetch Jennie from the Hall!” 
were the first words the miserable mother ut- 
tered; and the neighbor, eager to oblige, sent 
one of her children to say that Mrs. Stent was 
begging to sec Jennie, directly. 

The girl flushed joyfully when the message 
was brought to her. Will had accepted her ex- 
planation; Will had sent to bid her come to his 
mother; and she lost no time in obtaining leave 
and hurrying to the cottage. 

The night had closed in when she reached it. 
The neighbor had gone home to put her children 
to bed, and Mrs. Stent sat alone, the family Bi- 
ble open upon the table before her, her rigid fea- 
tures ghastly with suppressed emotion, 

Achill crept over Jennie at the sight of the 
expiring fire, the unsnuffed candle, and the de- 
spairing face that met hers. She looked around 
for Will. 

Ilis mother understood the look. “He’s gone, 
child; we'll never see him more—never! Odear! 
the good Book’s full of God’s judgments on muar- 








THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


derers and disobedient children; but it docsn’t | her wedding, and his mothor’s lips were the first 


tell anywhere of a mother that wronged her boy 
and drove him from her, as I have done by 
mine.” 

Jennie tottered forward and sat down beside 
her. The revulsion was too great. She had 
come exulting in the prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion; prepared to be a little cold and coy before 
she pardoned a repentant lover, and he was gone! 

Then an angry sense of the hard judgment he 
had dealt her stayed the current of her grief. 
Putting her arms around Mrs. Stent’s neck, she 
passionately cried,— 

“How could he leave you? You had not vexed 





made. At first Jennie started away, 
though she hated the cause of all this 
but gentler thoughts soon predominated. 
id not ceased to love her, as she had been 
imagining. It was the depth, the intensity of 
his affection that had made his home intolera- 
ble, and was sending him over the ocean. 

“Don’t sob so terribly, Mrs. Stent,” she said. 
“He will come back to us when he knows all.”” 

“And who shall tell him?” was the d 
ing query. “Before a letter can reach him he'll 
be on his way to this new country he’s bound 
for. He only stays at Harborough till early 
morning.” 

Jennie went to the door and looked out. A 
stormy sky and intense darkness met her gaze 
as she turned her eyes in the direction Will’s 
footsteps had trod a few hours earlier. But her 
resolution was taken. 

She came back to Mrs, Stent’s side. “Kiss me, 
and pray to God to take care of ine. I’m going 
to Harborough to fetch Will back.” 

The old woman caught hold of her hands. 
“Child, you maunt think on’t. Why, ’tis a mat- 
tero’ cight miles, and all cross country, nothing 
but common, an’ wash, an’ sandy ridges; and 
no road but a foot-track, that ye’d never find 
such a night as this.” 

“Vd do more than that for Will's sake,”’ cried 
Jennie, with a sob. “Better risk any thing than 





























let him go av thinking me false to him.” 

“['d go wi’ ye, but the strength’s all gone ont 
o’ me,” sighed the mother, beginning to waver. 
“Tf I were sure and certain nothing would hap- 
pen ye”? —— 

Jennic listened tono more. With one fervent 
prayer for protection, one hopeful, encouraging 
smile to Mrs. Stent, she was gone. 

Only those familiar with the wild, desolate 
moors of that region can fully understand the 
difficulties that besct the undertaking. Jennie 
had often rambled with Will to where the hills 
overhung a wide, marshy valley, looking like 
the bed of a lake whose waters had been dried 
up centuries ago. On the further side of this 
valley, behind some dense plantations of the 
Scotch fir, she knew that the little town of Har- 
borough was situated, 

For Will’s sake she resolved to be brave and 
strong; for the love of him she strove against 
the dread that assailed her, when a distant clock 
tolled the midnight hour, and found her still 
wandering amidst the quagmires of the marshy 
valley. 

Stumbling on—still on—faint, despairing, she 
fell at last, overcome with fatigue. She could 
no longer conceal from herself that she was lost. 
Then as she crept beneath a bank for protection 
from the elements, a passionate ery rose up from 
her heart for help from above. 

Tho hour for the departure of the emi: 
from Harborouzh was at hand. Moth: 
sisters were clinging about their dear ones; only 
Will Stent stood a little apart, more sorrowful 
even than they, for he was alone. The landlord 
of the inn where he had slept and breakfasted 
came and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Will you lend usa hand here for a minute? 
Two chaps going to work have picked up a de- 
cent looking young woman. She seems nigh 
dead with cold, and my missus is for getting her 
into a warm bed, and sending for the doctor.” 

Will followed to where the motherly hostess 
was trying to force some hot tea between the lips 
of the insensible girl. One look at the poor pale 
face, around which the fair tresses hung damp 
and dishevelled, and it was tenderly taken to 
Will’s bosom. 

Jennie soon recovered sufficiently to tell her 
story, and the emigrants went to Nebraska with- 
out Will Stent, whose penitent mother received 
him back as from the dead. 

Jennie, gay and happy, she had disliked; but 
the Jennie whose constitution long felt the ef- 
fect of that night’s wanderings, needed all her 
love and tender watching, and—true woman, de- 
spite her jealousy—she bestowed it ungrudg- 
ingly. 

And 50, in the early spring, the ivory brooch, 
that had lain so long in Will's pocket, was 
brought out to fasten the shawl Jennie wore at 




















to kiss her, and pray for a blessing upon the 
union. 





MONEY. 


Money borrowed is a foo 
Veiled in kindly seeming; 

Money wasted isn friend 
Lost beyond redeeming. 


Hoarded, It ix like a pucet 
Wan with anxious vecking, 

Giving nothing for his boar 
Save the care of keeping. 


Spent in good, it leaves a 
Tiwice its worth behind ier 

And who thus has lost it here 
Shall hereafter find It, 
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A DAY WITH THE WINNEBAGOES. 
From a Correspondent. 
‘Very spacious was the wigwam, 
Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened, 
With the gods of the Dacotahs, 
Drawn and painted on the curtains.” 

Our party crossed the Missouri River at Sioux 
City, from the foot of Front Street. A smart 
little stenm ferry-boat carricd us over in a few 
minutes from Iowa to Nebraska, and we found 
ourselves safcly landed in Covington. A pleas- 
ant ride of five miles through part of the region 
made so famous in “Hiawatha’s Wooing,” took 
us to the little town of Dakota, 

Thence we travelled nine or ten miles along 
the course of the Missouri, and over prairie land, 
beautiful as an earthly paradise, until we reached 
the “Winnebago Reservation.” This is a finely 
cultivated tract about two miles long and half a 
mile wide, and the Winnebago Indians have it 
by gift from the United States, to own and till 
in common as their “big field” or farm. 

At the time of our arrival, we were surprised 
to see no one at work. The neat and well-kept 
appearance of the broad acres, growing with 
corn and vegetables, could hardly have been se- 
cured but by daily labor, but not a field had a 
man, woman or child in it. A turn in the road 
solved the mystery. 

There stood a huge tent, or tipa, as it is 
called in the Winnebago tongue, and in it and 
around it were gathered nearly all the Indians 
of the settlement, old and young. They were 
wrapped in way blankets from head to foot, and 
as the weather was quite warm, must have swel- 
tered in their droll dress. Butit was the custom 
of the festival they were celebrating, and they 
must wear it while the ceremonies lasted. 

The greater part of them had their very heads 
muffled in the blankets, leaving only their eyes 
to peep out at the top and their toes at the bot- 
tom, so that they looked like an army of parti- 
colored bolsters sitting up or walking on end. 

As we drew near we met the head chief, who is 
a gentlemanly man and talks English very well. 

He told us that it was the day for the great 
“medicine dance,” and the performance would 
commence as soon as all arrived. 

Standing near the big wigwam we watched 
the preparations. 

Certain persons in the crowd appeared to hold 
some special oflice or dignity, and their badyes 
were decidedly Indian, and quite as droll as their 
dres: 

One squaw had a stuffed weasel-skin in her 
hand that Jooked as natural as life. It was 
adorned with long red ribbons streaming from 
the nose, long blue ribbons streaming from the 
ears, and Jong green ribbons streaming from the 
tail, Tenderly and tightly enough she hugged 
her sacred weasel. No one else must take it for 
a moment, or even touch it. 

Another squaw had a stuffed otter skin tricked 
out in the same way with ribbons. One big In- 
dian, named Whirling Thunder, had a beaver 
skin made up and adorned in a like fantastic 
manner, Another flourished a bird skin, gaudy 
enough with ribbons and natural plumage to 
satisfy the wildest barbarian taste. 

We inquired what these fanciful mummies 
were, expecting to hear some hizh-sounding 
name. “Medicine-bags,” was the answer. 

When all of the Indians had arrived the exer- 
cises commenced. Plenty of “exercise” there 
was, too. 

First came a loud and unearthly “Hi, hi, hi, 
yah-yah-yah, ah-ah-ah,” from the middle of the 
tipa, accompanied by a noise like the rapid 
churning of butter. 

We looked inside and saw three men sitting 
on the ground at the farther end, pounding lust- 
ily upon some sand-bags, with gourd-shell rat- 
tle-boxes. These were the “band,” (or, counting 
in the yells, we should call them band and 
“choir”. both,) and they were performing the 
“overture” or introductory voluntary to the cer- 
emonies of the day. 

Before proceeding we will briefly describe the 
tiptt or place of worship. It was about sixty 
feet long and twenty fect wide, and constructed 
like the average of Winnebago lodges, of long 
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poles bent together at the top, and covered with 
rush mats. Other mats were luid on the ground 
around the whole interior space, for the conven- 
ience of guests, and for the Indians to sit on 
when exhausted by their “exercises.” In the 
centre was a well-beaten, cipher-shaped arena, 
which was the place for the actual performances. 

We now sat down and prepared to witness & 
genuine “medicine dance.” In came Laugh-at, 
the oldest “medicine man,” followed by other 
dignitaries of the tribe, younger than he, These 
took their stand in the middle of the arena, and 
around them sat the congregation of animated 
bolsters, known as “the medicine ring.” 

Joining the “medicine rng” is, with the Win- 
nebagoes, about the same as joining the church 
with us, and the Indians who do not belong to 
it take no partin the inside ceremonics of the 
great dance day. 

On this occasion, there were a good many of 
these outsiders standing or lying on the ground 
without the tipa, content to get an occasional 
glimpse of the pagan worship. 

As the medicine men entered, the gourd-shell 
orchestra ceased their churning and hi-hi-ing, 
and there was a moment of total silence. 

Then all the members of the'ring rose up and 
stood in an attitude of reverence and devotion. 
We could not imagine what was coming next, 
but very soon discovered that they were waiting 
for a specch. The first orator was the great 
Laugh-at. He commenced with a flow of words 
(we suppose they were words, though they 
sounded to us like mere gabble) that would have 
excited the envy of any civilized preacher. Five 
minutes, ten minutes, twenty minutes, and still 
there was no cessation. 

The prophet grew warm with his subject 
(whatever it was). He stamped, and shouted, 
and swung his arms. He stalked up and down 
the arena. He jumped, and whirled, and shook 
his head, and swayed his body. His harangue 
was as long as an old fashioned sermon, and 
when he stopped at last we did not wonder that 
he foamed at the mouth. 

Meanwhile the ring stood solemnly around, 
and no one could gucss the effect of the speech 
upon them further than they showed it by a se- 
ries of nods and grunts while it lasted. 

At the close of Laugh-at’s harangue the trio 
of musicians broke into anothcr furious volunta- 
ry with lungs and rattle-gourds. ‘Théy made all 
the noise they could inside of five minutes, and 
then stopped, looking as if they knew they had 
done their duty and done it well. 

This performance was .followed by another 
specch by another old medicine man, the ring 
still standing and giving the most devout atten- 
tion. 

Then there was more “music”? and another 
speech. We had heard a good deal about the 
Indians’ wonderful power of endurance, but we 
had never seen an example of it till we looked 
upon that Winnebago audience. Surely no Chris- 
tian congregation could have stood on their feet 
through a two hours’ “mecting-time,” and be- 
haved so well as that “medicine ring” did. Not 
a grimace disturbed the seriousness of their 
faces, Not a sign indicated impatience or fa- 
tigue. They gave no sound or motion during 
the three long “talks” of their medicine men, 
save the invariable nod and grunt that indicated 
their interest and attention. 














All this but preliminary to the regular 
dance. Laugh-at now prepared to lead off in 
another role. Stepping into the arena— the 
gourd-players at the same time renewing their 
deafening din—he moved forward, mincing on 
lis toes and tetering as he went. 

This was tho signal for others to follow, and 
part of the members of the ring (glad of a 
change, as they must have been,) stepped into 
the oblong behind old Langh-at and shuttled 
after him with the same ridiculous teter-jump. 

They danced to the farther end of the tipa, 
and walked gravely back to the place where the 
musicians were squatted. Then they started 
afresh and did it all overagain. Back and forth, 
back and forth they kept up the exercise while 
the band belabored their sand-bags and howled 
“hi-hi-yah.”” 

At length a little varicty came into the per- 
formance, and the scene became quite an excit- 
ing one. The ceremony of “spirit shooting” 
commenced. 

Here Whirling Thunder took the honor of 
first performer. “Thrice-proud Whirling Thun- 
der,” we should , to make it sound Homeric, 
for this noble savage had three things to be 
proud of—tirst, because he was a medicine man, 
second, because he had been a chief, and third, 
because he wore a very high stove-pipe hat. 














Armed with his ribboned medicine skin, thrice 
proud Whirling Thunder suddenly leaped from 
the file of dancers and kissing the nose of the 
stuffed beaver, touched Little Rogue with it and 
darted away. 
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Down dropped Little Rogue and lay like a 
dead man. The notion is that the spirit of the 
beaver has shot his spirit. 

His body does not appear to be hurt, however. 
He is soon on his feet again; and now he must 
kiss his “medicine bag’? and shoot somebody 
else. 

A few mimutes and there was another Indian 
down, and Little Rogue threw himself down on 
the mat where Whirling Thunder now rested 
with his tall stove-pipe hat on. 

The excitement increased and continued till 
all the acting members of the ring had retired 
themselves to the mats by a shot with their med- 
icine bags. If they were half as tired with their 
dancing as we were with looking on, their rest 
was pleasant. For between three and four hours 
these ceremonies, which seemed so childish to us, 
had been kept up with an energy and zest that 
superstition alone could have supplied. The 
poor musicians had the worst of it, we thought. 
The amount of pounding and yelling they did in 
all that time would have worn out any three ciy- 
ilized men. 

Meanwhile a huge fire had been kindled out- 
side the tipa, and enough bread and meat cooked 
in skillets and camp-kettles to feed the whole 
multitade. 

And now that the rites of “worship” were 
over, “the craft” (as the Freemasons say) were 
“called trom labor to refreshment.”” All took 
part in this performance. One did not have to 
belong to the “medicine ring’ to qualify him to 
eat a good supper of boiled beef and corn bread. 

They sat down on the grass, and, each family 
around their one great wooden bowl, and each 
person with a wooden spoon, the repast was dis- 
patehed with much appetite and sociability. 

We waited to sce the Indians break camp after 
the. feast was finished. The mats of the tipa 
temple were taken down and rolled up, the ket- 
tles, bowls and spoons were packed in sacks, 
and the whole loaded on the backs of the ponies, 
and the women. - 

SS 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 

It is a sunny Southern afternoon, and I am 
going to tell you of a visit I made yesterday to 
an old, oj@ graveyard at the west end of Wash- 
ington. 

Several times while out for a walk in that di- 
rection, I have had pointed out to mea clump or 
belt of pines, of peculiar richness in coloring, 
their pyramidal forms and wonderful tinting 
beautiful enough to be photographed. So sol- 
emnly they stand, so perfectly are they shaped 
between the earth and sky, that they seem a 
small, unique picture transplanted from some 
foreign land. 

“You ought to go up there. It is the old 
Holmead Cemetery, one of the oldest in Wash- 
ington, and there Lorenzo Dow lies buried.” 

Now Ihave heard of Lorenzo Dow ever since 
I can remember. My dear old grandmother's 
horse was a stopping-place for ministers, and 
she has often told me of his peculiaritics, his 
fondness for pungent sayings and ready jokes, 
his striking personal appearance, his broad pro- 
nunciation and withering sarcasm. 

In the pulpit he must have been a power, as 
his face was exceptionally expressive. My moth- 
er remembers him as he preached one Sabbath 
in the old Bromfield Street Methodist church, in 
Boston. Often and often have I heard her quote 
his manner of announcing his text. 

Fixing his magnetic eyes upon the audience, 
his flowing beard, tall, gaunt figure, and sharp 
gesture atgracting the attention of old and 
young, he thus began: 

“Watchman, what of the night? The night 
cometh, and also the mor-rn; and if ye would 
enquar-r’ enquar-r ya.” 

Full of the memories that have made his name 
sacred, I went with Dottie Hall, over rough 
roads and across rocky places, to the old grave- 
yard. Now Dottie is a wild little thing with a 
great deal of good in her, and in earnest or in 
mischief, her laugh rings out in the drollest fash- 
ion. I asked her the other day how she kept 
quiet in ehurch. 

“It’s a dreadful cross,” she replied, with acom- 
ical face, ‘and sometimes I do roar inside. Un- 
less I shut my eyes or read a hymn book, reso- 
lutely, I’m sure to see something ridiculous.” 

So it was Dottie who found all the queer tomb- 
stones, when we entered the sacred enclosure. 
We wandered about, looking for Lorenzo Dow’s 
grave, but findingit not. Here and there a fresh 
mound told of some recent sorrow. The broken 
cup, filled with withered flowers, the headless 
plaster image, the wreath laid only yesterday 
over some once loving heart, all these were 
touching mementoes to me, in spite of Dottie’s 
perverse drolleries. 

Losing sight of my companion for a moment, 
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I soon saw her laughing, with the tears in her 
eyes, at a wooden head-board. 

“You don’t know how bad I feel,” she said, 
“though Iam laughing. Only look at that poor 
dumb piece ef work, and just imagine how the 
unskilful black fingers labored over every letter. 
I feel so sorry for William and Felicie! I do, in- 
deed ;” and she laughed and wipedher eyes. 

So then and there I copied the inscription to: 
send it to you: 


“SACRED 
To the MeMoRY of 
Rainer EliZebth pAtrick 
The BeloVed Daughter of 
William & Felicie patrick 


3 
“dearest daughter though has Left us. 
‘We thay Loat Most deepley Feeli 
but tis God that has bereft us. he 
Can All Our Sorrow heell.”” 

There it is verbatim, in the largest kind of 
black letters on a white ground. 

I never saw a graveyard in my life so overrun 
with onions. Whether the planting of such 
edorous things originated in the superstitious 
notions of the blacks in the times of slavery, or 
not, I am unable to tell. We asked of two or 
three nice-looking colored girls why there were 
so many of these vegetables covering whole 
graves and enclosures. 

One of them “guessed they planted their- 
selves; she never knowed of nobody doing it.”” 

“Where is the grave of Lorenzo Dow?” asked 
Dottie. 

“Over yar, in de white folks’ side,”’ was the re- 
ply; and so we learned that there was a white 
and a black side, even to graveyards. Many a 
slave has laid down the burden of his life at 
these humble portals, for there are sunken tomb- 
stones bearing the date of 1780 and 1800. 

At last, after much pains-taking, we found 
the grave of the venerable and eccentric “‘proph- 
et,” as some called him. 





It is a small enclosure, surrounded, as are 
most of the graves, with a wooden fence, white- 
washed, and that was generally the extent of 


ornamentation. In these Southern cities there 
is very little care evinced for the gardens in 
which at the North we plant beside our dead the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers. There is no 
poetry here, and scarecrows of death’s heads and 
cross bones abound. 

Some of the graves are ornamented with brok- 
en vases, and images which the rains and the in- 
sects have made hideous. 

Lorenzo Dow died, as nearly as we could make 
out by the inscription, in the year 1886, and his 
age was cither fifty-six or eighty-six; the num- 
bers were so much defaced that we could not 
certainly tell. I think it must have been the lat- 
ter, however, as [ have always heard of him as a 
very old man. 

“I say, don’t it make you crawl,” asked Dotty, 
“to walk over graves? Isn’t it strange, life, and 
death, and all of it? Ican’t make it seem real, 
that there are people under our feet, who were 
once as lively and merry, and perhaps as silly 
as Iam; who had all their little hopes and fears 
—used to go to market, and cook, and wash, and 
buy, and sell, and spend hours over new dresses, 
and read novels, and have their little histories 
and tragedies. 

“And just look, there is a tombstone over a 
little baby. 

“Willie Joyce, aged one year and ten days; 
died June 7, 1800.’ 

“Now just think of it. That little baby has 
been lying here, if any of its dust is left, for 
seventy years. Its mother, and father, and sis- 
ters, and brothers, for all we know, are gone, 
too. How wonderful, that seventy years ago, 
some weeping mother stood where we stand, and 
saw her baby lowered dawn’’—suddenly she 
caught my dress—“onions here, too!’ she 
laughed, pointing to a small bed of that peculiar 
vegetable. 

And so Dotty moralizes, and then straightway 
forgets the gravest subjects, tickled with a straw. 

But the shadows were gathering amidst the 





pines. Groups of colored people sauntered over 
the enclosure, as gay there as everywhere. 

We went out of the little graveyard with min- 
gled feelings. The sun was setting, and threw 
his parting splendors on the rotunda of our glo- 
rious Capitol far down the Jevel space overtop- 
ping every eminence. 

On our way we passed a negro prayer meet- 
ing, and paused to listen to the shricking sup- 
plications that filled all the air. But they were 
so fervent, so absorbed, so almost inspired, that 
for once Dotty found nothing to laugh at. 

A coarse Jooking wooden building, with fron 
gratings at all the windows, and near by a chim- 
ney standing alone, its blackened fireplaces and 
smoked flues all that were left of the household 
comforts, and gatherings, awd cheery fiames that 
the vanished years have witnessed, suggested a 
story, which I will tell you some other time. 

ALICE. 
—_—_+o+—__—. 
LOTTERIES. 

One of the greatest changes that has ever oc- 
curred in public opinion in this country, relates 
to lotteries. Forty years ago,—and even much 
later in some sections,—lotteries were common all 
over the United States,—and with the exception 
of Sundays, there was hardly a day on which 
“drawings’’ did not take place. 

These lotteries were authorized by the govern- 
ments of the States in which they were set up, 
the “managers’’ paying large taxes for the priv- 
ilege of instituting them. 

They were used for all kinds of purposes,—for 
purposes of religion, of education, of beneyo- 
lence, for internal improvements, and soon. In 
Rhode Island there was a regular School Fund 
Lottery, which existed down to very recent times. 

The business was a large one, and gave well- 
paid employment to thousands of persons,— 
dealers, agents, clerks, printers, paper-makers, 
ink-makers, and many éthers. The lotterics 
were conducted with fairness, and the men en- 
gaged in them were considered just as respectable 
as men who pursued any other well known and 
reputable employment. 

When lotteries were drawn, it was not un- 
common to have citizens of the first standing as- 
sist, sometimes as witnesses, but quite as often 
as active agents. They would draw forth the 
tickets, and proclaim the numbers as they came 
from the wltecl. 

This was not done to make the business ap- 
pear respectable,—for its respectability was not 
questioned,—but in order to convince all the 
world that the drawing was fairly made, and by 
men who had no interest in the result. Somany 
persons were sure to “draw blanks,” as the 
phrase was, or in other words did not draw 
prizes, that it was imperatively necessary to es- 
tablish the belief that all had been fairly done. 

Almost every person bouglit tickets, and those 
who abstained from purchasing, mostly did so 
from prudential considerations, and not because 
they supposed that the business was immoral. 
A very few abstained on moral grounds. In 
some towns the business was pursued on an 
enormous scale, and not only could “lottery of- 
fices be seen by the score; but many tradesmen 
added the “lottery business” to their other call- 
ings. 

Lotterics were of every grade, and the prices 
of tickets ranged from one dollar to one hundred 
dollars. In order that the poorest men might 
have their chances, not only were tickets subdi- 
vided into halves, and quarters, and elghths, 
but classes of lotteries with small prizes were 
established, in which half tickets at half a dol- 
lar cach could be bought. 

The “highest prize” in one of these small lot- 
terics was one thousand dollars; but in the high- 
est class the hichest prize was $100,000. The 
ordinary run of lotteries did not often go high- 
er than $20,000,—and in most not beyond $10,- 
000. 
Packages of tickets were sold, which were in- 
sured to draw certain amounts; and individuals 
would combine to purchase a package, and then 
divide the proceeds. Great fortunes were made 
by not a few lottery dealers, and there are 
wealthy families now enjoying the highest social 
rank because their founders were successful in 
these vast gambling transactiens. 

The printing of lottery tickets and “schemes” 
was an extensive branch of a grand art, and it 
was very lucrative. Printers who were expert in 
ticket work, which was done in various colors, 
were paid very high wages. 

Lottery venders were profuse in advertising, 
and entire columns were filled with their 
“schemes” (as the lists of prizes were called) 
and other matters. Some journals received thou- 
sands of dollars from them annually. 

But all this has changed. The lottery busi- 
ness is now disreputable, and the change has 
taken place in public opinion, because this 
kind of gambling like every other kind is in- 
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jurions to the men who indulge in it, and to 
society at large. In some States lotteries are 
suppressed by law, and almost everywhere they 
are under the ban of public opinion. And soit 
cannot be said, at least in this respect, that our 
people have not made some progress towanls q 
higher and a purer morality. 
ee ae 

THE TREATY WITH ENGIAND, 

The most important matter now before the 
country, of n political character, is the treaty re. 
cently negotiated between England and the Unit. 
ed States, and which is, at the time we are writ 
ing, in the hands of the Senate for ratification, 

The secession war left a number of legacies of 
an unpleasant character. Among these were 
questions that grew out of England’s conduct 
toward us during that war. 

England acknowledged the Confederacy that 
was formed in 1861, by the Southern States, and 
did so in a few days after news had reached her 
that Fort Sumter had fallen. 

This acknowledgment did not extend to the 
point of admitting the Confederacy to be a na- 
tion. It was limited to a recognition of that 
Confederacy as a belligerent. This gave to the 
Confederates a sort of legal character, and 
clothed their military and naval actions with 
the power of law, according to the views of na- 
tions. It legalized, soto speak, what under oth- 
er circumstances would have been considered 
plundering and piracy. 

It also gave the enemies of the United States 
among foreign nations the power to help its do- 
mestic enemies. 

For example, after the Confederates had been 
granted belligerent rights, their cruisers conld be 
admitted into foreign forts on the same terms as 
the vessels of the United States. They could re 
pair their ships, and get provisions, and be treat- 
ed generally as if they belonged to a nation that 
had been established for a hundred years. 

Then the hurried acknowledgment of the bel- 
ligerency of the Confederates was an insult 
this country. It amounted to a declaration that 
the rebels were our equals in strength and re 
sources; and it also amounted to an expression 
of belicf that they would overcome us, and be 
come an independent nation. 

The effect of the acknowledgment was fat 
when the Confederates finally put armed ships 
upon the ocean. These ships were admitted into 
English ports, and were treated with great kind- 
ness, and furnished with all kinds of supplies, 
so that they had the power almost to destrey our 
commerce, causing immense loss. 

Prominent among those ships was the cele 
brated Alabama, which was built in England, 
armed by the English, and had a crew of Eng- 
lish seamen. It was because she was s0 success 
ful against our merchantmen that the claims we 
preferred for damages against England are called 
the Alabama claims, though much of the evil 
was done by the cruisers, Shenandoah, Florida, 
and others. 

Besides these demands on England, there were 
other matters in dispute that required attention. 

There was the question of the fisheries, which 
has been a source of bad feeling for almost 
century, and which of late years has become 
troublesome, because of the growth of Can 
ada, and of British North America generally, 
the British North Americans being as much in- 
terested in the fisheries as we are. 

This question has, more than once, threatened 
the peace of the two nations,—and both were 
anxious that it should be definitely settled; but 
then neither was prepared to give up any of its 
real claims or daring pretensions. 

Finally, there was a dispute about the Nortb- 
western boundary, involving the question com 
cerning the island of San Juan, which, though 
of secondary importance, required to be settled. 

In our second article, we shall describe what 
measures were taken to close these various dis 
putes, and show, also, the manner in which 
treaties are made by our government. 

——___+o-___ 
THINNING OUT. 

About this time the seeds planted in our flow 
er gardens will be coming up, and will require 
attention. It is comparatively easy work 1 
plant seeds and wait until they germinate and 
start from the ground, but to take further care 
of the plants sometimes troubles the best of us 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doisg 
well. So, if we care to have our flower ganiet 
look its best, and bear full crops, we must at 
tend to it. As soon as the plants have appeal 
above the surface of the ground, they should be 
examined carefully to see if they are not too nes! 
each other. No two plants, however small, 
should stand close together. They want spac? 
to move about in the brecze, and must have 
room to expand their leaves, and stretch thea 
selves up to the fresh afr and sunlight. 
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The larger they are the more room they need, 
and the wider apart they should stand. If they 
spring up too near each other, they must be 
thinned out. By this we mean that a part of the 
plants must be pulled up and thrown away, to 
give those that remain more room to grow. 

In doing this, we must be guided by the size 
of the plant when it is grown up. If you do not 
happen to remember its dimensions, ask some 
one about it. If the plant crows six inches high, 
leave three inches between it and its next neigh- 
bor. If it is twelve inches tall, leave six inches. 
In every case leave a space equal to one halt the 
height of the plant. This you may set down as 
arale, and if you follow it you may be sure your 
seeds will have room to grow into sturdy and 
well shaped plants. 

——_+e+____ 
A FOOLISH EXPERIMENT. 

It is said that there is hardly a form of slow 
tortnre known, so terrible as solitary confine- 
ment. This seems owing to the fact that en- 
forced loneliness wears upon the mind as well as 
the body. The following is the first instance we 
ever met with of a human being absurd enough 
toundergo it for any great length of time of his 
own accord. The reckless experiment has near- 
ly cost the man his life, and he will be fortunate 
if he ever has health or intellect again to enjoy 
his fifty thousand dollars with. The New York 
Tribune tells the story: . 


About ten years ago a young American from 
New York, Walter Hastings by name, dining in 
London in company with Lord C—, expressed 
the opinion that solitary confinement in a dark 
cell was not so dreadful a punishment as had 
been represented. His lordship—so goes the tale 
—offered Hastings ten thousand pounds if he 
would undergo entire seclusion for ten years. 
The proposition being agreed to, a cell was fitted 
up in Lord C—’s town house. It was from 
twelve to fifteen feet squate. The prisoner was 
to be allowed candles, a few books, writing ma- 
terials, plain food—the latter served by a man 
who was not to be seen. In this way Hastings 
has been living for a decade of years, his term 
expiring about the first of the present month. 
He is now released, and has received, we sup- 
pose his hard-earned money. He emerzes from 

is dangeon in rather a dilapidated condition, 
appearing, though only thirty-five, like a man of 
sixty-five years of age, his frame stooping and 
his steps tottering, his face sallow, his hair and 
beard white, his voice tremulous and his speech 


hesitating. 
——_+o»____ 

WHAT 8HE THOUGHT HIM FIT FOR. 

The lawyers get a good deal of satirical toast- 
ing from friends in mere pleasantry, and a good 
many left-handed compliments in sober earnest, 
from the rude and ignofant who judge every 
thing by what it is at its worst. To make a boy 
a lawyer because he lies is rather more absurd 
and ungracions than to make a boy a minister 
because he never laughs: 


One of our smart city lawyers, (says the Bos- 
ton Times,) was surprised the other day by an 
old lady Snicring his office leading a vicious- 
looking youth. She said,— 

“Squire, [ have called to see if you would like 
to take this boy and make a lawyer of him.” 

“The boy appears rather young, madam,” said 
the lawyer. “How old is he?” 

“Seven years, sir.” 

“Heis too youn, decidedly too young. Have 
Jon no older boys?” 

“O, yes, sir, Ihave several; but we have con- 
cluded to make furmers of the others. I told my 
old man I thought this little fellow would make 
afirstrate lawyer, und so I called to see if you 
would take him.” 

“No, madam; he is too young yet to com- 
mence the study of the profession. “But why do 
you think this boy any better calculated for a 
lawyer than your other sons?” 

“Why, you see, sir, he is j ust seven years old 
today; when he was five, he’d Jio like all na- 
tur; when six, he was sassy and impudent as 
any critter could be; and now he’ll stcal every 
thing he can lay his hands on.” 

——+o- 

PESTS OF BRAZILIAN TRAVEL. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal has 
been travelling in South Amcrica, and tells his 
Teaders some of the very romantic, and some of 
the very unromantic features of his experience. 
Going to Tijuca, a mountain city of Brazil, he 
found several things that bit him and several 
More that could bite, and he says: 


Tijaca, as well ns Rio, has its drawbacks. The 
Mosquitoes and flies are small, but make up in 
activity and Persistence what is lacking in size. 
The former do not sing as loud as our Adiron- 
duck mosquitoes, but they are wonderfully intel- 
ligent, They note the urrival of a steamer with 

_ Strangers. They follow them to their hotels, and 
never remit their attentions to them while they 
remain in the country. 

7 en they present a bill, which is commonly 

in the night season, a small moiety is taken in 
blood at’ sight, and the balance is one, two, 
three, four and five days in swellings, and iteh- 
ings, and burning, and scratchings, and objur- 
gations, and muledictions, which if the little 
could understand, in English, would 

make them repent. 
Then there is an innocent-looking object, ex- 
tremely minute, called n “barachuter.” It be- 

longs to the fly family, and calls upon you im- 
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mediately in person, but you are not aware of it 

until it has left. You feel a fine prick, and find 

a smalt dot of blood. If you squceze the bite 

smartly no ill effect will follow. Ye you neglect 

to do so, the worst for you; you will have occa- 

sion to remember the barachuter for several 
vB. 

‘here aro some other notable insects also. On 
arriving at Tijuca and being shown to a cozy 
room in one of the cottazes, Mrs. W. put her 
head out of the window on the ravine side to ad- 
inire the flowers, but withdrew it instantly with 
a horrified look. I rushed to see what had 
alarmed her, and confess to have been startled. 
There were spiders stretched upon their webs 
under the low eaves wiiose bodies were three 
inches long, and whose extended legs compassed 
& space ot six to eight inches in diameter: 

I say nothing now of ants in great force, which 
would craw] up our bedposts and over and into 
the bed, nor will J more than mention a “thing” 
which one would naturully take to be a small, 
dry stick with little branches, which, when you 
had taken up, at once began to crawl over your 
hand. Isnould have said that the spiders before 
fpoken of actually catch and devour the smaller 

irds. 

There is a rat, one of which I saw, as large as 
an ordinary cat. [hey are called here by the 
natives the gamba, but there is nothing except 
its extraordinary size to distinguish it from a 
rat. I might extend this chapter on natural his- 
tory, but forbear. 


——_+o—____ 
CAT’S TAIL FOR MEDICINE, 
Remedies quite as absurd as this were gravely 
prescribed by the medical faculty two hundred 
years ago. It is hardly strange that ignorant 
people should be found who cling to follies of 
this sort even now. 


Mr. Bowditch writes to the Troy Times: A 
friend from Shrewsbury, Enyland, tells the fol- 
lowing story, to prove how changeless and su- 

rstitious the poor still are in retired places. 

he doctor that attended his family had been 
lately called in to a girl who was suffering from 
epileptic fits. Her mother had been doctoring 
her, but on a sudden had abandoned her reme- 
dies. The reason of this change the doctor could 
not discover for a long time. At last, in a mo- 
ment of gossipping confidence, the mother told 
him the secret of her great remedy for epilepsy, 
and the reason of its abandonment: 

“Look’ee here, doctor,” said she; “it was al- 
ways Jane’s custom at the full of the moon to 
have a fit; so, one day, when I got desperate 
about it, I thought of an old remedy of my 
mother’s, and I called our old black tom cat to 
me. I put him in a basket with his tail out, and 
went to tho dresser and cut off the last joint of 
his tail; and then I took that and dropped the 
blood into a tea-cup with some lemon juice, and 
wave it to Jane. And sv I did every month. 
Well, at last the time come to cut the last joint 
off poor pussy’s tail; but this time he guessed 
what I was going to do, and sprang ont of the 
basket, scratched me down the face, and has 
never been heard from since; and that’s the rea- 
son, doctor, why I sent for you.” 

eo 
TAKING THE BABY, 

One of the trials and triumphs of photographic 
art is the wonderful process of getting good pic- 
tures of infants. The Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal almost succeeds in photographing the proc- 
ess, as follows: 

Photographer’s appeal to the baby: “Hi-til 
[bezins to ance}. Howdy dowdy! Dink-a-ling- 
ling! Whoopee! [Throws up his arms]. You! 
You! You! Bah-ah-h-h! [Scowls horribly]. See, 
here! There! there! there! Ching chung! Ching 
chung! Ratty tat! tat! cat! [Demonincal erin, 
Teety-teety! Diddle! diddle! diddle! Boo! Boo! 
BOO! 0O,now! Look here! here! Dad! dad! 
dad! Sugar! fomart sugar! sugar! Rickety- 
rickety-rickety! Bum! Bum! Bum! Ah-ah-ah! 
There! there!” [Rag falls. Artist perspires. 
Mamma delighted]. 

e 








THE DIRT-EATERS OF JAVA. 


It is well known that, in different parts of the 
world, there are people who eat earth; among 
them are some of the natives of Java, who eat a 
red kind of earth asa luxury. This earth, which 
is soft and smooth to the touch, has been ann- 
lyzed by a German chemist, who finds it very 
rich in iron, with a small quantity of potassa 
and soda. Some tribes eat eurth to stay the 
pangs of hunger, by filling their stomach, and 
because at times they can get nothing better; 
but the people in Java eat their earth, baked in 
thin cakes, as an azreeable variety in their gen- 
eral diet. The cakes, when slightly moistened, 
are rich and unctuous, and the enjoyment in 
eating is supposed to consist in the sensation 
produced by a fatty substance. It is a curious 
fact in the history of human habits. 


——_+or—__—__ 
CAMPHOR. 


The camphor tree grows in China, and isa 
most useful and magnificent production of the 
vegetable kinzdom. The Chinese affirm that it 
sometimes attains the height of three hundred 
feet, and a circumference greater than the ex- 
tended arms of twenty men could embrace. 
Camphor yum is obtained from the branches by 
steeping them when fresh cut. Besides yielding 
this valuable ingredient, the camphor treeis one 
of the principal timber trees of China, andis used 
not only in building, but in most articles of fur- 
niture. Camphor-wood trunks are in demand 
all over the globe to pack woollens and furs, or 
any article that can destroyed by moths, as 
they are said to be insect-proof. It is also a 
light and durable wood. 








Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Coupaxiox who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost... 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cos' 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of cach 
8 Presents in cash—cach Present 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each.@12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost ofeach. .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each.@3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... 83. 










THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of tho Co“Paxion who are tho most 
successful in enlarging its clreulation. 





THE PIANO 


Is from tho well known manufactory of Mcsars. Woop- 
warp & Brown, 381 Washington Street, this city, It is 
soven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE CBGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W. H. SxrTH, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guarantee thelr superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
‘Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beaatiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, look~ 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best In use, 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Szv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ums or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost asuro 
Prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present—If 
you persevere, * 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any his own name, and the name of a 
new a ve two copies for #% 60, payment 


r person send 


Tiber, can 
advance. No Premium given. 

A person sending his own name, and the namo of two 
new subscribers, can have three copics for $3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 











WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. Nono but original 
Puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones aro par- 
tleularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do #0," 
‘we can uso only dri¢f communications. 

Puzzles sent withont an answer are thrown aside. 

We cannot return unavailable contributions. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
WORD SQUARE, 
To govern, 
A river. 
A bird. 
Large quadrupeds. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO 


1. A chart. 
2. Girl’s name, 
8 ae fly. 
Y ragrance, 
5. Denial. 
The initials give the surname, the finals give the 
first name of a gentleman we all feel soquainted with, 
ULU. 


Eprs. 


3. 
REBUB. 


Distinguished by prosperity and adversity. 7 
G. P. B. 


4 
OHARADE. 


The other night, alas, upon my first I called, 
She, thinking fondly that I owned my second, 

Gave me brave welcome, till my news appalled 
Her gentle ear. 1 on her faith had reckoned, 

But she cared for me not a single nickel 

I'd met my whole, she left me fa a piokel. 


5. 
CONCEALED ARTIOLES OF FURNITURE. 


1. A workman should always have his tools in 
good condition. 

2. Such air as that is not fit to be breathed. 

3. He has gone so far in wickedness that it is use- 
Jess to try to reclaim him. 

4. You sought a bleniish in it, but found none. 

5. Elisha and caught five rabbits. 

Wutsy O. Isom. 


6. 
CROSE-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in large but not in small, 

My focond is in short but not in tail; 

My third is in valley but not in hill, 

My fourth is in river but not in rill; 

My’fi/th is in enow and also in rain, 

My sizth ts in field but not in plain; 

My seventh is in sin but not in wrong, 

My eighth is in weak but not in strong; 

My nénth is in island but not in strait, 

My tenth is in dish but not in plate; 

My whole is a town in the Old Bay State. 
BAL. 


7. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


Complete I am a fruit. Change my head and Iam 
destiny; again, and I do not like; again, and lama 
companion; again, and I am your head; again, and 
Tam proportion. KF. M. 


Conundrums. 


‘When is a concert-singer silent? When he helds 
his piece. 

Why fs a baby like a sheaf of wheat? Becauso itis 
first cradled and then thrashed, and finally becomes 
the flower of the family. 


Ifa ton of coal costa three dollars, what will half a 
ton come to? Ashes, 


How do you swallow a door? Bolt it. 


‘Why should a fisherman be rich? Because his fs 
all ne¢ profit, 


What trade did Master Jack Horner, of corner 
celebrity, subsequently adopt? Probably that of 
plumber. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rob-in. 

2. A nail. 

8. On this paper. 

4. Never fhend ene money before you earn it, 

5. Mine, Ie jear, Kars. 

6. Maine, Ohfo, Vermont, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, 
7. At, Bat, Cat, ate. 








FUNERAL HYMN. 


“In fanerals of the great, in ancient Egypt, the 
long procession of the train of mourners, bearing the 
bier efore them, would stop at intervals, and set it 
down before the doors of certain dwellings in the 
way, advancing with the cotlin, and then receding, ag 
iF in the pause to allow an interview. between the 
spirit of the departed and the inmates of such dwell- 
ings, 

Sthus the dead paused before the houses of their 
friends, to bid them the parting farewell of love; and 
before those of their enemies, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion before they should be separated forever.” 





















Slowly, with measured tread, 

Onward we bear the dead 
To his long home, 

Short grows the homeward road; 

On with your mortal load! 
O grave, we come. 

Yot, yot, nh, hasten not 

Past ench remembered spot 
Where he had been; 

‘Where late he walked in glee, 

Therefrom henceforth to fe 
Nevermore seen. 

Yot, yet, ah, slowly move; 

Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight; 

Let the air breathe on him, 

And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 

Rest ye, Set down the bier—- 

One he loved dwelleth here; 
Tet the dead lie 

A moment that door beside, 

Wont to fly open wide, 
Ere he drew near. 

Hoearken; he speaketh yet; 

“O friend, wilt thou forget— 
Friend more than brother— 

How hand in hand we've gone, 

Heart in heart linked in one, 
All to each other?” 

Up lift your load again— 

Take up the mourning strain, 
Pour the dee} 3 

Lo! the expected one 

To his place passeth on. 
Grave! bid him hail, 

Yot, yet, ah, slowly move 

Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our sight; 

Let the air breathe on him, 

(And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 

Tlere dwells his mortal foe, 

Lay the departed low, 
Even at his gate, 

Will the dead speak again, 

Uttering proud boasts and vain, 
Last words of hate? 

Tet the cold lips unclose! 

! what sounds are those, 

sy jaintive and low? 

“O thou mine enemy, 

Come forth and look on me, 
Ere hence I go. 


“Curse not the foeman now; 
Mark on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is set! 
Pardoning I passed away; 
‘Then wae not war with clay; 
Pardon—forget.” 


Now his last labor's done! 
Now, now the goal is won! 
O Grave! we come. 
Seal up this precious dust; 
Lord of the good and just, 

Take the soul home! 





——_- +9 - 
ADVENTURE WITH A WOLF. 


Grandma drew off her spectacles and shut her 
book. She leaned her head back against the 
large easy chair, and shut her ¢ » thinking, 
“LT remember as if it was only yesterday,” she 
said, raising her head and looking at the young 
folks who had gathered around her. -“I was 
only seven, and my little baby brother wasn’t a 
year old. 

“I'm going to the spring-house,’ said mother, 
‘and you must stay in the room and rock baby 
if he wakes. 

“Tt was a cool day, late In the fall, and the 
doors were allshut. Baby slept for half an hour. 
Then he awoke and bezan to cry. 

“As I got down from mother’s great casy 
chair, where I had been sitting, I thought I 
heard a strange noise outside. te wasn’t Lion, 
for he had gone off with father to the mill. 
Something rubbed against the door, and made 
the latch rattle. I felt afraid and went to the 
door and fastened the bolt. I stood still listen- 
ing with baby in my arms—he had stopped cry- 
ing—and could hear my heart beat, thump, 
thump! 

AL at once there came a short, cruel kina of 
bark, and then a snarl. A moment after, the 
window broke with aloud crash, and 1 saw the 
long head, open jaws and fiery cyes of a wolf 

laring in upon me, An anyel sent by our good 

‘ther in heaven must have told me in that in- 
stant of terror what todo. The wolf was climh- 
ing in through the small window, and to have 
delayed but a second or two would have been 
death, 

“Moved as if by a power not my own, and 
without thinking what it was best to do, I ran, 
with baby held tizhtly in my arms, to the stairs 
that went into the loft. Scarcely had my foot 
left the Jast step when the wolf was in the room 
below. 

“With a savage growl he sprang after me. As 
he did so, I let the door, which shut like a cellar 
door, full over the stairway, and it struck him 
on the nose and knocked him back. A chest 
stood near, and something told me to pull this 
over the door, Sof laid baby down and dragged 
at the chest with all my strength. 

“Just as I got one corner over the door, the 
wolf's head struck it and knocked it up a little. 
But before he could strike it again I had the 
chest clear across. How savagely he did growl 
and snarl! But I was safe. 

“And now I grew frightened about mother, 
If she should come back from the spring-house, 
the wolf would tear her to Pieces. There was 





























only one window or opening in the loft, and that | king’s crown had, or had not been alloyed by the | removing a portion of the spool by splitting wi 
ing it, and as he ran, he cried, | a pair of nippers, he was enabled to raise 1 





did’ not look toward the spring-house, and so 
there was no way in which I could give her 
warning, or let her know, if she had seen the 
wolf, that we were sate. 

“For along time the wolf tricd and tried to 
get at us, but at last I could hear him going 
down the stairs, He moved about in the room 
below, knocking things around for 
and then t heard him spring up to the v 

“At the same moment I heard my father’s 
voice shouting, not far off. O, how my heart 
did leap for gladness! Then came Lion’s heavy 
bark, which grew excited, and 1 soon heard him 
yelling down the road in the wildest w: ay. 

“The wolf was still in the window. T could 
hear him struggling and breaking pieces of 
gh Lion was almost upon him, when my fa- 
ther called him off in a stern command. All 
was silent now, but the silence was quickly 
broken by the sharp crack of a rifle, which sent 
a bullet into the wolf’s head, killing him in- 
stantly. 
“Father! father!’ I cried, from the loft win- 
dow. Me told me afterward that my voice came 
to him as fromthe dead, Heran around to that 
side of the house. Mother was with him, look- 
white asa sheet. I saw them both cl; 
nds tozether, and lift their cyes in thank- 
to God. 

“When [tried to pull the chest away, I could 
not move it. In my great danger God had given 
me strength to drag it over the loft door, but now 
that the danver was past, my little hands were 
too weak to remove it. So father had to climb 
up by aladder to the loft window and release 
baby and me from our place of refuge. 

“Mother did not know any thing of our dan- 
ger until she had finished her work in the spring- 
house. Just as she came out she saw the woll’s 
head at the window, and at the same moment 
father and Lion appeared i in sight” 

“God’s care was over us,’” answ ered grandma, 
“and it is over us.continually. We are in dan- 
yer every hour, but Ile gives His angels charge 
concerning us.” 

—___+0+____ 


MY SUBSTITUTE, 


When I was a boy at school [ saw a sight I 
never can forget—a man tied to a cart, and 
dragzed before the people’s eyes, through the 
streets of my native town, back torn and 
bleeding from the lash. Itv shameful pun- 
ishment. For many offences? No, for one of- 
fence. Did any of the townsmen offer to divide 
the lashes with him? No; he who committed 
the offence bore the penalty all alone. It was 
the penalty of a changing human law; for it was 
the last instance of its infliction. 

When [ was a student at the universit; 
another sight I never can forget—a man brought 
out to d His arms were pinioned, his face 

as already pale as death—thousands of eager 
were on him as he came up from the jail. 
Did any man ask to die in his room? Did any 
iend come and loose the rope and say, “Put it 
around my neck, I die instead?” No; “he under- 
went the sentence of the law. For many of- 
fences? No; for one offence. He had stolen a 
money parcel from a stayze-coach. He broke the 
law at one point, and dicd for it, It was the 
penalty of a changing human law in this 
also; it was the last instance of capital punish- 
ment being intlicted for that offence. 

T saw another sight—it matters not when— 
lf a sinner standing on the brink of ruin; 
deserving naught but hell. For one sin? No; 
for many, many sins committed i 
chaning, Jaws of God. But ay: 
w Jesus, my substitute, scourged in my stead, 
and dying on the cross for me. I looked and 
cried, and was forgiven. And it seemed to me 
to be my duty to come here to tell you of that 
Saviour, to see if you will not also look and live. 
































































, I saw 
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“Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who ix He? 

By the eyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 

By the crown in anguish worn, 

By the lite so deeply pierced, 

By the battled, burning thirst, 

Ly the dro ping, death-dewed brow, 








Son of Man! 'Us thou! ‘tis thou! 
“Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Dread and awful! who is He? 


By the sun at noonday pale, 

Shivering rocks and rending vell, 

By carth that trembles at [is doom, 
By fonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden promised ere He died 

To the felon at IIs side, 

Lord! Our suppliant knees we bow, 
Son of God! tis thou! ’tis thou!” 


And how simple it all becomes, when God 
opens the eye! A friend who lately came from 
Paris told me of an English groom there, a very 
careless old man, who, during a severe illness, 
had been made to feel that he was a sinner. Ile 
dared not die as he was. The clerzyman for 
whom he sent got tired of visiting him, having 
told him all he himself then knew of ‘the way 
of salvation. But one Sunday afternoon the 
groom’s daughter waited in the vestry after 
church, saying, “You must come once more, sir; 
Lcannot sce my father again without you.” 

“7 can tell him nothing new,”’ said the preach- 
er; “but I may take the sermon I have been 
preaching, and read it to him.”? The dying iy 
lay, as before, in anguish, thinking of his sins 
and whither they must carry him. “My friend, 
Lhave come to read you the sermon I have just 
preached. First, I shall tell you the text: ‘He 
wounded for our transgressions.’ Now I 
shall read.” 

“Hold?’ said the dying man, “I have it! read 
no more; He was wounded for my transeres- 
ions, oon after, he died, rejoicing in Christ’s 
Tigh teousness. 

When I heard the story, I remembered Archi- 
medes running through the streets of Syracuse 
straight from the bath where he had found out, 




























sin bathing, the secret of testing whether the 
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goldsmith in. maki 
“T have found it! 1 have found it 

Poor philosopher! you had only found out a 
new principle in science. Happy groom! you 
had found in Jesus Christ a crown of glory that 
fadcth not away, 

The clergyman who visited the dying groom 
was thus led to seck and find salyation.—Sa 
James Simpson. 

ee ig 


A CONJURER’S TRICKS IN A BOS- 
TON MARKET. 

You may remember the laughable story of the 
conjuror Hermann taking out a twenty-five dol- 
lar gold piece from one of a poor negro peddler 
woman’s boiled ezgs. Signor Blitz tells, as fol- 
lows, how he once tried his ventriloquism in Fan- 
euil Hall Market: 


Lonce made a visit to this celebrated market, 
which, at the time, surpassed all others in the 
country, not so much for the luxuries it supplied, 
as for its cleanliness, conveniences, regulations 
and general respectability. 

There were also many other reasons for its ce- 
lebrity, and one, not the least, was the order ev- 
erywhere observable, and the intelligence of 
those occupving stalls. 

After a pleasant ramble around, well pleased 
with what I seen, I arrived at the outside of 
the building, where it was customary for the 
country people to display and dispose of their 
produce. Seeing a barrel of apples, I inquired 
the price, 

“One fifty,” said the owner. 

“Are they as good as they appear?” said I, 
taking one in my hand. 
es, sir, they are picked fruit” 

“{do not believe a word of that!” seemin 
spoke a man, in a grutf voice, who had just 
stopped with a basket of exprs. 

“Neither do!" scemingly said a tall, thin- 
looking woman, in a squeaking tone, as she 
walked up to the apples, a basket on cach arm 
—one containing acalf’s head, and the other a 
variety of vegetables, 

“Ido not care what you believe, sir, or what 
you think, madam,” answered the apple vender, 
looking anxrily at the parties. 

At the close of the latter sentence, the loud cry, 
of achild proceeded from the barrel, which pro- 
duced no little amazement, all parties starting 
back with affright and surprise. 

The woman declared that any man who con- 
cealed a child ina ‘el of apples was a brute. 

“That is my opinion,” said the exz man. 

Here the apple dealer protested against these 
insinuations; but, unfortunately, at this mo- 
ment a cry of “Help! help! take me out! I 
shall smother!” came from the barrel, 

“He is a villain!” squeaked the. woman, ap- 
pealing to the crowd that lad in the meantiine 
collected. 

“Turn ont the apples!’ said one. 

“Upset the barrel!” cried another, 

“Send for the police!” sugzested a third. 

“On, my honor, there is no child among the 
fruit?” exclaimed the countryman, evidently 
alarmed at the appearance things were assum- 
ing; but he had scarcely spoken these words 
when the child was heard sobbing aloud. 

“Te will die!” exclaimed several voices, 

At the same moment the barrel was upset, the 
apples rolling in all directions, and, of course, 
no child found, much to the comfort and joy of 
the owner, and disappointment of the lookers-on. 

“Well, that is odd!” observed the woman; “we 
all heard the child.” 

Here the calf’s head in her basket commenced 
bleating, which she immediately dropped with 
alarm, when the apple man, who had been re- 
lieved from his difficulties, retorted on his fe- 
male accuser, by calling her Beelzebub’s wife. 

“fT am no such person!” 

“You must be,” said the egg man, as he 
stooped to take the head, which again bleated, 
when he quickly withdrew his hand, to the 
amusement of all. 

“She is a witch, and should be arrested!” he 
exclaimed, when he was again interrupted by 
the clucking of chickens among his ergs. 

“Holo!” what is here?” cried he. 
witch’s work?” 

“A fine fellow, you, to talk of witches,” 
led the woman. 

“Cluck, chuck, cluck,” went the chickens; the 
calf’s head bleating and the child crying; when, 
amidst this confusion, the police appeared, and 
demanded the cause of the disturbance; but im- 
mediately pereciving and recognizing me, laughed 
uproariously, and pointing at me, shouted,— 

“Hollo, Signor Blitz! Up to your tricks, eh?” 

At the announcement of my name the people 
gave three cheers, and scparated. 


++—____ 
SWALLOWED A SPOOL, 


Childhood is full of mishaps—generally more 
comical than dangerous. But one of our coun- 
try exchanges relates this singular case of peril 
and narrow escape from death by a little one 
while at pls 

A nearly fatal accident recently happened to a 
little two year old child of Mr. Lester Sheldon, 
of Sturbridge, M The child had been pl 
ing with a bobbin or spool from two to thr 
inches lony, and at the time of the accident was 
standing in’a doorway with one end of the spool 
in its mouth. By some means the door was 
brought suddenly to, throwing the child out up- 
on the door stone, and, striking npon the end of 
the spool as it fell, forced it “down the child's 
throat far enonzh to bring the head of the spool 
below the tonsils and routs of the tonzue, and so. 
completely wedged it into the mouth as to ren- 
der it almost impossible to move it, and quite 
impossible to withdraw it direct without danger 
of taking the tongue with it. 

A physician was immediately called, and after 
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tonsil with his finger sufficiently to allow the 
head of the spool, by very careful movemen| 
be taken out. 

Fortunately the hole through the centre of tle 
spool enabled the little one to breathe, and this 
alone saved its life. 


——__+e+—___ 
WELL COME UP WITH. 
Perhaps there is no harm in smiling once ina 
while at the fulfilments of Scripture in the 
smaller events and incidents of life. We can 
hardly help smiling at the singular “comin: 
home” of justice to the merchant told of her, 
who seems to have forgotten the text “Wish 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
you again.” The Hartford Post says: 


An enterprising merchant runs both a grocery 
and a fish market, the latter by a deputy who 
every nizht makes returns of the day’s process 
to the pruprictor. A day or two since the grocer 
found in his fish market returns a counterfeit, 
five dollar bill, He didn’t like to Jose it, and he 
did not quite want to take the chances of tryiag 
to pass it. 
JS ”” said he, to a fifteenth amendment 
izen hanging about the premises, “here is a tive 
dollar bill that is a little doubtful; if you wi! 
pass it I’M give you a dollar out of the chang 

“Bery well,” said Sam, and he took the 
and went off. Later in the day he retur: 
having accomplished the feat, and handed over 
four dol n good money to the grocer, 

That night on looking over the cash returns of 
the fish market, the ¢rocer was more surprisal 
than delighted to find the identical bill in the 
pile. 

“Look here,’’ said he to the market clerk, 
“here’s a bad Dill. Who did vou get it of? 
didn’t you know it was connterfe vit?” 

“That bill,” said the cleri, “I took of old Sam, 
the nigger. I thourht it looked suspicious at 
the time, but he said he got it of you, and of 
course Lconcluded it was all right.’” 


































—_+0+—___. 
DEFINITIONS OF BIBLE TERMS. 


A day’ 
fifth. 
A Sabbath day’s journey was about an Enz 
lish mile. 

Ezekicl’s reed was cleven fect, nearly. 

A cubit is twenty-two inches, nearl: 

A hand’s-breadth is equal to three inches and 
five-cight! 

A finyer’s-breadth is equal to an inch. 

A shekel of silver was about fifty cents 

A shekel of gold was $8 09." 

A talent of silver w M16 32. 

A talent of gold was $13,809. 

A piece of “silver, or a penny, 
cents. 

A farthing was three cents. 

A gerah was a cent. 

A mite was he cent and a half. j 

A homer contains seventy-five gallons and fire 
pints. 

An ephah, or bath, contains seven gallons and 
five pints. 

A bin was a gallon and two pints. 

A firkin was seven pints, 

An omer w ix pint 

A cab was three pints. 


———_+o—____ 
GEESE OR GOOSES, 


The New York Tribune decides that the plural 
of titmouse is titmouses, not titmice. “On ihe 
same principle,” says another paper, “the plural 
of tailor’s goose is gooses, as iudced we hold that 
itis.” 

This reminds us of an anecdote in regard to 
acountry merchant, who wanted two of thee 
tnilor’s irons, seve years ago, and orderel 
them from Messrs. Dunn & Spencer, hardware 
merchants, then doing business in this city. Hie 
first wrote this order: “Please send me te 
tailor’s gooses.”” Thinking that this was bal 
grammar, he destroyed it and wrote this 
se send me two tailor’s greese.””_ Upon re 
flection, he destroyed this one also, for fear he 
would receive live geese. He thought over the 
matter until much worried, and at last, in ame 
ment of desperation, he seized his pen and wrt 
the followi duly mailed: “Messrs 
Dunn & Spencer,—Please send me one, taiior’s 
goose, and —-, send ine another.” This w 
the only way he knew of to order two of th 
but, of course, he had not read the above wi 
decision.— Petersburg ( Va.) Courier. 

We have heard of a merchant who wanted 4 
dozen of the same article, and got over the dill: 
culty by ordering “one tailor’s goose,” and im- 
mediately under it “eleven ditto.”’—Boston Cou 
rier. 
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THE SPRINKLE FAMILY. 

Living at Marion, Smythe Co., Va., is a gen- 
tleman named loras Sprinkle, the happy 
father of eight int ing children, six girls and 
two boys, who bear the following names: 

Memphis Tappan Sprinkle. 

Empress Vandalia Sprinkle, 

Tatnia Zain Sprinkle. 

Myrtle Ellmore Sprinkle, (boy). 

Okeno Moulette Sprinkle. 

Ox Wilte Sprinkle. 

Wintosse Emmab Sprinkle. 

Onyx Curwen Sprinkle, (boy ). 

The cause assizned for giving such singuhit 
names, is that Sinythe county is sprinkled all 
over with the Sprinkle family, and when their 
names are mentioned, it is “Jobn Sprinkle, sun 
of old Jesse Sprinkle,” and our particular Sprin- 
kle is determined that when any one of his chi: 
dren is spoken of, the public shall know whieh 
particular Sprinkle itis without having to meter 
to the paternal ancestor, 
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SONG OF THE DUCK. 


One little black duck, one little gray, 

Six little white ducks running out to play; 
One little lady duck, motherly and trim, 
Eight Mttle baby ducks bound for a swim! 


One little white duck running from the water 
One little fat duck—pretty little daughter! 
Que very grave duck swimming off alone. 
One little white duck standing on a stone. 


One little white duck walking by its mother, 

Look among the water reeds, may be there's another; 
Not another anywhere? Surely you are blind; 

Push away the grass, dear; ducks are hard to find. 


Lright little brown eyes! o’er the picture linger; 
Point mo all the ducks out, chubby little finger. 
Make the picture musical, merry little shout! 

Now, where’s that other duck? What is he about? 


I think the other duck’s the nicest duck of all, 

He hasn’t any feathers, and his mouth is sweet and 
small, 

‘He runs with a light step, and Jumps upon my knee, 

And though he cannot swim, he is very dear to me. 


——_+e+—___—_. 


For the Companion. 


MINNIE’S SUN-BONNET. 


Minnie’s mother made 
her a little white sun-bon- 
net. There was a ruiHe 
around the edge and a 
cunning little bow on top. 
Minnie was delighted, and 
wanted to wear it out in 
the back yard, where she 
played. 

But her mother said that her okl hat was good 
enough to play in, and she must keep her sun- 
bonnet to wear when she went to walk. 

So Minnie’s mother hung the new sun-bonnet 
in the closet, and Minnie ran out to play, and 

very soon forzot all about it. 

But the next day she saw the closet door open, 
and she remembered it. She went to the closet 
and looked at the little white bonnet hanging on 
ts high hook. 

The more she looked the 
amore she wished to wear it. 
She did not like to wait till 
Jer mother was willing. 
She wanted it now. Her 
ruother had gone up stairs, 
so naughty littl Minnie 
brought a chair to stand in, 
and took down the sun- 
Donnet, 

She turned it round and round, and looked at 
jt as long as she pleased. Then she put it on, 
and climbed into another chair, so that she could 
sce herself in the glass. 

She thought it was very pretty indeed, and 
she wished that some one could see how nicely 
shu looked in it. She was afraid to go up stairs 
to her mother, so she concluded to go out and 
stand by the front gate, so people could see and 
admire her new bonnet as they passed. So she 
Tan oat and stood by the gate. 

She stayed there several 
minut&, but no one went 
by but an old man and two 
or three boys, who did not 
even glance at her. So she 
thought she would walk a 
little way down the street. 

When she reached the cor- 
ner she didn’t choose to go 

back; so she went on and on, turning more cor- 
hers, and sometimes crossing the street. 

Several people looked at her, and wondered 
why such a little child should be walking alone. 
Vain little Minnie thought they were admiring 
her new sun-bonnet. 

At length she was tired, 
and thought she would go 
home, So she turned around 
and began to walk back. 
But after walking a long Wie 
time she scemed no nearer ——" 

home than at first. The 
Streets and houses all looked ——. 
new and strange. 

Minnie did not know where she wus, Still she 
kept on, till her poor little feet could hardly 
Bove, they were so tired. At last she stood still 

“aud “Degan to cry. 




















Pretty soon a lady ran out 
of a house near by and came 
to Minnie. 

“What is the miuatter, 
dear?” asked the lady. 

“O,1T want to go home,” 
sobbed Minnie. 

“Where is your home?’ 
asked the lady. 

“1 don’t kuow,” 
any wheres.” 

Tlic lady carried Minnie into her house, and 
that frightened the little girl more than being in 
the street. 
lady set her out on the door-step, thinking some 
of her friends might see 
her there. Andina few 
minutes, who should 
come hurrying along 
but Minnie’s papa. 

He was looking for 
his pet, and was very 
glad to find her. He 
earried her home, and 
Minnie promised never 
to touch her white sun- 
bonnet again without leave. 





said Minnic. “I tan’t find it 
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NOBLE AND BOBBY. 

My uncle had a fine black horse, to which he 
gave the nameof Noble. He deserved the name, 
for he was a guod, faithful horse. 

But he had onc bad fault. It vexed him so to 
have the little curs run out and bark at his heels, 
that he would sometimes, in his effort to kick 
his tormentors, almost throw his rider. 

At last my uncle got a good, wise dog, whose 
name was Bobby; and soon my uncle made Bob- 
by understand that he wanted him to follow No- 
ble, and keep the curs from running out at him. 

This service Bobby used to do; and he learned 
to do it so well, that Noble soon grew to be very 
fond of him. Whenever he came in from a jour- 
ney, he would rub noses with Bobby, as much 
as to say, “Bobby, my good fellow, I love you 
dearly. You drive off these bad little curs, and 
you keep guard over me when we stop. I love 
you, Bobby.” 

Every night Noble would seem to be uneasy 
till he knew that Bobby was shut up in the sta- 
ble with him; and then he would lie down con- 
tent in his stall, and go to sleep. 

As for Bobby, he gave love for love. One!:, 
when Noble fell down on the ice, my uncle tried. 
to keep the goud horse’s head down till he could 
get the harness off. 

Noble did not want to keep his head down; he 
wanted to jump up. But soon Bobby saw what 
my uncle was trying todo; and then this wise 
dog ran to the horse’s head and barked. 

His bark meant just this: ‘Keep still, Noble, 
old fellow! Master must get the harness off be- 
fore it will be safe for you to rise. You just lie 
still for a moment, and then you can get up 
safely.” 

And, as soon as Bobby came to him, Noble 
lay still, quite still, till my uncle got the harness 
off; and then the good horse jumped up and 
shook himself, and Bobby frisked round him, 
and barked with joy.—Vursery. 
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TWO SYMPATHETIC LITTLE GIRLS. 

One day, seated in a buggy with two of my 
children, [ was driving up a steep hill, when lit- 
tle Kate amused me by saying, “Poor old Pat! 





COMPANION. 


She cried so hard that at last the] thereby practise economy and get the best of Furnitu 
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AT MANUFACTURERS® PRICES. 
BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $350. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 
PARLOR SUITS (our own manutacture,) $75 ‘TO $500. 
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see how hard she’s pulling. I’m going to help 
her all Ican.” So, pushing against the dash- 
board, she consoled her sympathetic little heart 
by thinking that she was rendering old Pat a 
great deal of assistance in getting up the hill. 

A lady related a similar incident to me. 

Her brother, one day, was slowly toiling up 
thg steep mountain road that led to La Grange, 
Ala.; his little daughter was riding behind him. 
She suddenly said, “Pa, I’m so sorry for your 
horse; he seems so tired. I’m holding myself 
up,‘and trying to make myself as light as pos- 
sible.” 
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UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 


“Tho best and strongest.""—Boston Evening Traveller. 
{The Univereal ts the beat." Aumericun Agriculturst. 
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END TEN CENTS for ninth edition of Prof. Ro- 
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, Mass. 
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Reduced Prices. 


Tho priceofthe Carbolio Washing Soap has been 
reditced and is now the best and cheapest koap to use, 
Tequires leas soap anc less labor to make the clothes white 
and clean than other 80 It fg also superior for clenn- 
Ing Paint. The suds Js valuable for plants, trees and dis- 
infecting purposes. 
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WALTHAM 
- WATCHES 
Every Variety of Size and quality, In 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COXUPANY 


enable them to produce the fargest variety and most de- 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the market, 


We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchnsers, 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner Weat Strect. 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW so The Beautiful 
Days that are Past, is Frank Howard's newest 
song; and thectitics pronounce it superior ty his “Gue 
Who?” or “Little Barefoot.” The beauty of the words, 
the sentiment of which will find a responsive echo in 
every heart; and the “pensive melancholy and sweet 
sadness” of the melody must make this song at once @ 
gencral favorite, Three Little Words, by J. A. But- 
terfleld, author of “When You and I were Young, M 
gic,” is this popular author's most popular song. 
inuste Ik as Cull of Liquid melodies aa the wild wood-bird’s 
love song; and the wont: 
prairie. Each piece {8 arranged for the plano and has a 
Deautiful chorus, Sold by music dealers everywhere, and 
mailed for 35 cents each; or, for $1 0 I will mail anywhere 


two copies of one piece and one of the oth: 
mL piece free, when yon ) 
Aldred W. MARTIN, Agent, P.O. 1 
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THE WEED 
‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the Most rorrLaR In the market, because they will 
exeeut EAT and VARIETY of work. ‘They 
are the SIMPLEST and KAsiEST to operate, and are always 
fn order 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Can be purchased and payments made In 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 








Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise, 
For tens, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad= 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


39 WasnInGTon Street. 


M—copiow JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


SPALDING'S ROSEMARY 


Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance 6 the hair. Itixneat, clean and free from 
all injurious mincrals, “It will restore the hair to bald 
heady keep It fron falling off. and make whiskers grow, 
Used upon children it will | nidation for @ good 
head of 
E.M.SK. 
Mass, 
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ssold by all druggists, 
ER, Proprietor, 


7 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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TERMS: 
The Susscriprion Puicx of the Companion is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


YAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
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2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, 
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should be made In Money orders, Bank-checks, 
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post-masters are required to registor letters whenever 
Tequested to do so. 

‘The date against vour name on tie margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription Is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when n subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspn- 











pers are held responsible until arrearages are pi 

and thefr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found ou our 
ooks unless this is done. 

tters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

eASON'H COn Voutls Compunion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
THE SUN’S CROWN. 

The sun, being the king of day, must of course 
have a crown. His face is, however, so bright 
that it is only when he puts on a mask that we 
can sec his crown. That is to say, it is only in 
eclipses that the sun’s corona, us the astrono- 
mers call it, becomes visible to us. 

When our satellite, the moon, comes directly 
between us and our solar centre, it usually cov- 
ers it so that it is entirely hidden. But no soon- 
er does this take place than the dark circle 
seems to be surrounded by a bright halo, almost 
as brilliant as the moon on a clear night. 
Streains are shot forth from it like those we see 
in auroras, and flushes of white light, which re- 
semble the tails of comets. These extend from 


there would naturally be discharges of clectrici- 
ty between these innumerable minute stars and 
the sun, which would cause a radiating or shoot- 
ing appearance, resembling that of the aurora 
Dorealis, which is also caused by electricity. 
This is the latest theory in explanation of the 
sun’s crown, showing it to be rather a retinue 
of attendunts or slaves, who are, many of them, 
willing to be burned up for his 











VARIETY. 


UNSEEN INFLUENCE, 

A minister who has buried a loved member of 
his family, describes the blessing after death 
that the departed can be to us, by this homcly 
but touching illustration: 


In the deepening twilight of a summer even- 
ing, a pastor called at the residence of oue of his 
parishioners, and found sented in the doorway a 
little boy with both hands extended upward, 
holding a line. 

“What are you doing here, my little friend?” 
inquired the minister. 

“Flying my kite, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Flying your kite!” exclaimed the pastor. “I 
can see no kite—you can sce none.” 

“T cannot see it, but I know it is there, for I 
feel it pull.” 

A few years back the angels came and bore 
far above us out of sight, one that was very dear 
tousall. The attachment of our heart was not 
broken. The connecting ties were lengthened, 
not broken. We loved her while here, we love 
her still. She loved us while in the flesh. We 
are sure that she loves us none the Jess in her 
new condition. Rising hisher and still higher 
in the henven.of heavens, we feel her influence. 
She is with Christ, and attracted by gentle influ- 
ences, we are tending toward lier peaceful home, 
with the prospect of the same glorious compan- 
ionship.— Earnest Worker. 


- 
TOUCHING INOIDENT, 


A Lynchburg (Va.) paper gives the following 
incident of the late terrible flood ia that State: 


A mother and several little children were mak- 
ing their escape from a “narrow neck of laud” 
which lies between the river and the canal. 
They had reached the banks of the canal, when 
they were amazed to find that the bridze was al- 
ready gone, and their only hope was to cling on 
to the abutment of the bridge until the angry 
waters should subside. But as they stood there 
clinzing to the abutment, the waters continued 
to rise higher and higher, while in the deep 
darkness they could hear the crashing of trees 
and the thunders of bridze timbers, that were 
wildly dashing all around them. They had been 
in this desperate condition for some time, when 
the Jittle girl felt that her strength was gone, 
and, with a wild shrick of terror, she exclaimed, 

“Kiss me, mother, for I can’t hold on any 
longer!” and with the warm pressure of that 
mother’s lips upon her cheek, she was swept 























the circle as far as the width of the moon itself. 

This is the sun’s crown. And a noble crown 
it is, right worthy of the great monarch of our 
system. What is it made of? 

It was observed long ago, but astronomers 
have only lately become at all certain as to its 
nature. At first it was supposed to be the at- 
mosphere of the moon, illuminated by the solar 
beams, but visible only when the greater lights 
were obscured. 

I€ this were so, however, the moon’s surface 
would be lighted up more than half in an eclipse 
through the refraction of its atmosphere, just as 
our earth is lighted by the sun’s rays, some min- 
utes after it has actually set behind the horizon. 
When also the moon is nearly new her horns 
would extend beyond a semicircle, if she had 
an atmosphere like ours. 

Another explanation of the light round the 
eclipsed sun, like the halo round a martyrs 
head, is thatit is due to the passage of solar light 
through our own atmosphere. This explana- 
tion would need itself to be explained, for how 
could the passage be so distinctly defined when, 
usually, the sun’s rays are so widely diffused? 

It is now gencrally acknowledged that the 
sun’s crown is really his own, and not lent to 
him by either the moon or the earth, and, more- 
over, that it is one of inconceivable extent and 
magnificence, far greater, indeed, than the sun 
himself. 

It is settled that there is a large quantity of 
matter existing between the sun and the planet 
Mercury, which uscd to be attributed to some 
other invisible planets, but is now regarded as 
belonging to metcors or shooting stars, 

The earth passes through a hundred systems 
of meteors every year, and cach system contains 
an incalculable number of these bodies. They 
move round the sun, not in a circle, but in a 
pear-shaped orbit, exactly like that of some of 
the comets. As there are millions of millions of 
them all whirling round the san they are sup- 
posed to be very thick in his neighborhood. 


away—and was seen no more. 





LUCK AND LABOR, 


Last week two boys left their country homes 
to seek their fortunes in the city. 

“I shall sce whateluck will do for me,” said 
one. 
“I shall see what labor can do for me,” cried 
the other. 

Which is the better to depend upon, luck or 
labor? Let us sec. 

Luck is always waitiny fur something to turn 
up. 

Labor will turn up something. 

Luck lies abed wishiny. 

Labor jumps up at six o’clock,‘and with busy 
pen or ringing hammer lays the foundation of a 
competence, 

Luck whines. 

Labor whistles. 

Luck relics on chances. 

Labor on character. 

Luck slides down to indolence. 

Labor strides upward to independence, 
Which is likely to do most for you, boys? 





HOW RELIEF CAME. 
Providence has ways of its own to take care of 
Christian misstonarics. The Missionary Herald 
says: 


The Berlin Missionary Socicty escapes a debt 
of ten thousand thalers, threatened by diminu- 
tion of receipts growin; out of this French and 
Prussian war, in a singular way. In 1857 some 
three or four square miles of land, so barren as 
to escape taxation, came into its possession. 
Located in far-off South Africa, it promised 
nothing. But it lies within the diamond region, 
and the percentage levied on “discoveries” yield- 
ed, up to the end of 1870, just the needed ten 
thousand thalers. 








-——— 


PURITAN SURNAMES, 


The followin: are wiven in a recently published 
work on English surnames, us specimens of the 
okt Puritans in Englund, about the year 1658. 
They are taken froma jury list in Sussex coun- 
ty, and cannot fail to cause a smile in our day: 
Faint-not Hewet, Seek-wisdom Wood, Redeemed 
Compton, Accepted Trevor, God-reward Sinart, 
Muke-peace Heaton, Be-courteous Cole, Repent- 
ance Airs, Return Spelman. Kill-sin Pimple, Fly- 





Further, when they get near the central fire- 
Place they must be very liable to catch fire, and 
themselves give out brilliant light. Besides, 


debate Roberts, Be-faithful Sinner, Hope-for 
Rending, Weep-not Billings, Elected Mitchell, 
Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White, Stand-fast- 





omhigh Stringer, Search-the-Scriptures Morton, 
The Peace-of-God Knisht. 


ure 
GHASTLY VANITY. 


A woman who dicd in New York, a short time 
ago, made arrangements, previous to her demise, 
for a very elaborate funcral levee. (We use this 
word for want of a better). Her shroud was “a 
brown cloth robe, trimmed with gros grained 
silk, and the coffin was “extra size, square built, 
with plenty of room in it.” It was “urimmed in 
splendid style,” and was fitly ma.ched by the 
other accessories, the entire zet-up costing $1,895- 
11.” It is evident that even in the shadow of 
death this woman thought more of her mortal 
clay than of her immortal nature. It is doubt- 
ful if, in the whole period of her earthly life, she 
spent as many dollars for the bencfit of her soul 
as were at the last gasp devoted to the tricking 
off of her tenantless and crumbling frame. 
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SQUIRRELS IN THE BALLOT-BOX. 


The Yarmouth town-house has been closed 
since the last annual town meeting. On open- 
ing it on Tuesday last it was found that a squir- 
rel and her tive youn: ones had tnken possession 
of the ballot-box. The mother had made a nice 
nest among the ballots cast for selectmen and 
other town officers, The nest and young were 
removed, but when the town mecting was dis- 
solved the nest and young squirrels were restored 
to the possession of the ballot-box, and the 
town-house locked up. 





A GOOD FEE, 


John Paul, a somewhat celebrated literary 
character, wrote on the envelope containing the 
marriage fee—a fifty dollar fresh from the treas- 
ury—the following lines, addressed to Rev. Dr. 
Buddington, of Brooklyn: 


“Fee simple you've bestowed on me, 
In turn please take a elmple fee; 
Had I the power, dear Dr. B., 

I'd make this ‘L” two times a “D.’” 





HOW TO DRESS FOR YOUR PICTURE. 


It is well known that some colors do not “take 
well” in photographs. Blue, purple, violet, pink 
and magenta will come out vi light. Dark 
shades of brown, drab, green, maroon and plain 
Diack goods, without gloss, will take a rich drab 








color, So, also, scarlet, cherry, crimson and 
dark orange. Silks come out lighter than wool- 
Jen goods, 


eg 


Wnewn tre Cuinese want to describe a per- 
son who pretends to be very brave, and makes a 
great parade in order to show his courage, they 
say that“he is cutting off a hen’s head with a 
battle-axe.” A coward, who boasts of his cour- 
age, they call “a paper tiger.” They compare a 
person who pretends to be what he is not to a 
fox Who tries to Jook as noble and strong as a 
tiger. Ifa person is ignorant of books, they will 
say, “Turn him upside down, but not a drop of 
ink will come out of him.” 


THE ENTIRE ALPHABET fs found in these four 
lines. Some of the children may like to learn 
them: 

God gives the ing ox his meat, 
Titre ears sheep's low cry, 

But man, who tastes his finest wheat, 
Should Joy to lift his praises high. 


A THIEF made a raid upon the premises of a 
preacher named Guild, in Nebraska City, the 
other night, and captured a lot of shirts, sheets, 
cutlery, etc. Next morning the bundle was left 
at the door, with the following: “Rev. Gild: 
Diddent no twoas a minneisters hous or woodent 
a took theas things. Hear they is.—Con- 
SCIENCE.” 


Dancenous Puppres.—A tiver at the Dresden 
zoological gardens recently gave birth to three 
young ones, but being unable to rear them, the 
director procured a dog of the requisite qualiti- 
cations, which adopted them at once, and now, 
at the end of several weeks, is as fond of them 
as if they were her own progeny. 











AN IMPUDENT LAWYER of New York, meeting 
a soldier with very full whiskers, said, “I say, 
my dear fellow, when are you goinz to put your 
beard on a peace footing?” “Not until you 
place your tongue on the civil list,” was the re- 
tort. 


Mrs. Speckies says the best vegetable pill 
yet invented is an apple dumpling; for destroy- 
ing a gnawing at the stomach, itis a pill which 
inuy always be relied on. 


Owe of the sable orators of Old Virginia made 
a good point when he said, “De ovster ot mo’ 
sense dan some folks, ’cause ho know when to 
keep his mouf shut.” 


Jos Bitiines says, in his “lecter,’ “Rats 
originally came from Norway, and nobody would 
have cared if they had originally staid there.” 











RYPER's DOLLAR ENGINE, 


Beats the world a 
Exeept his double 
For @ double de 
COLBY BROS. 


holler; 
ngine, 


& CO.. 508 Broadway, N.Y. 


- DR. 8. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany une. This book fs to make any one their own doc- 
tor. SRemedles are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 


Person can prepare. 
Rend your direetion to DR. 8.8, FITCH & een Ot 
ly 


Broadway, New York. 
Agents! Read This! 
WHEAVILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commigsion, to sell our new and wonderfu' inventions. 
Sem Address M. WAGNER & CO., MMi 















THE BEST WE CAN. 


‘Whatever men may do or say, 
Be this our motto’ day by day: 
When for the future we would plan, 
We'll strive to do “the best wo can’; 
Teach those of young and tender years, 
If they'd be saved frum anxious fears, 
And cach would be a useful man, 
Each one should do “the best he can’; 
Teach them when they may need new CLotuRs, 
The place to buy 18 at Fenxo's, 
Coat, pants, veat, hat and shoes complete, 
Corner of seach and Washington Street, 
— 

PUBLIC SPRaKEKS AXD SINGERS will find “Brown's 
Bronclual Troches" beneficial in clearing the volee be- 
fore speaking or singing, and relieving the throat after any 
unusual exertion of the vocal organs, having a peculiar 
adaption to affections which disturb the organs of speech. 
For Coughs and Colds the Troches are effectual. 

Froor O11 Crotas at Repucep Pricrs.—Just re- 
ceived, an invoice of new and beautiful desigus of the fin- 
est qualities manufactured, 

Joun J. Peastrr & Co., 
47 Washington Street, Boston. 


OO 
New Srrinc Destcxs.—Don’t be induced to bay an 
old style until you have seen the new designs in Brossels 
and Tapestries now being opened by 
Joun J. PRASLEY & Co., 

47 Washington Street, Beaton. 


ee eee, 

Scumgr Cagpxtincs.—Canten, Japan and Calcutta 
Mattings-the finest qualitics and the best styles. Ho- 
tels, Beach Houses ete. furnished with these goods st & 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. Dealers are invit- 
ed to inspect our stock. 

Joun J. Peaster & Co., 
‘Washington Sireet, Boston. 


Desigante Canretincs.—A very choice assortment of 
English and American Carpetings are now belng offered 
for salo by Joun J, Peaster & Co., 47 Washington Street, 
Boston. ‘The designs comprise the’ newest and most sty!- 
ish patterns. Partics furnishing houses throughout would 
do well to take advantage of thelow prices. *20—3w 


CURED OF CATARRH 


—auD— 


Incipient Consumption! 
After all other Remedies Failed, 
BY TWO BOTTLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 


Derur, N. H., May 1, 1871. 
Messrs. Litrievigip & Hares, Chemists and rorrisis, 
Manchester, N. H., Proprietors of Constitutional Ca: 
tarri, Remedy: 

I took three colds, one after another, till they resulted 
in Catarrh, and almost Consumption. The physicians 
told me 1 had congestion of the lungs. I remalned for 
nearly a year sick, with nothing but Cutarrh troubles, my 
head filling aud the mucous dropping down into’ my 
throat, causing a wheezing cough each morning till I 
rid of the droppings. It took away my strength, and I 
‘was fit for no business. I took all known Catarri reme- 
dics, but they did no good, nota particle. Ibought » bot- 
te of your Constituiional Catarrh fiemedy, some eight 
monthé ago, and found immediate relicf. ‘Thesccond bot- 
tle restored me to health aud business, built up the whole 
system and made ine fecl as well asl was before I was 
sick. My age is 64. I have never seen anything that will 
Temove R cold as quick, Itdeadeus it all right down. I 
never saw anything like it to create an appetite. 

MOSES A. WALKER, 

Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Potter, Burr & Perry, 
Boston, and John F. Henry, New York, General Agente. 

dt 























$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business send 
stamp tu NuvELTY Cu., Saco, Me. "6—ly 





WANTED. (Agents, ($2 50 per Say) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SUUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FKED, makes the “‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both aides), and is fully lic: nsed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine m the market. Addreas JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, Ill., or 8t. Louis, Mo. Olly 
ANTED— AGENTS — 875 to $250 
month, every where, male and female, to I luce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. V’rice only $15. yay feet 
for any 





and warranted for five years. We will Py, $1, y 
machine that will sew & stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. Jt makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and atill the 
cloth cannot bé pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and ¢x pense, or a. can- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh. Pa. 8t. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, IU. *is—ibw 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It Is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known fot 
removing Brown discoloration, Sold_by Gruggists every 
where. epot, 40 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
Uons, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple EKemedy. 
It Is invaluable to the affilcted. Prey only by Dr. 


B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street. 
New York. Svld by Druggists every where. 11—4m 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 


‘Weed Family Favori 
‘Wheeler $Wwitson, 
Howe, #tna, 
Ameri 


erican, &c., &£c, 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
Jars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley. Kice & Peck) 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North American 
Catarriy Hemedy cannot cure. Price por package, $125 
(two bottles). «Forsale hy all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boswn. Send fur circular and home 
testimonials, *80-6m 


0 YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, 8, $12, 16; Prees and Omces, 
B15. 20, 30. Bend ir circularto Lowe Proved 
» 16 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass, "6—l0weop. 


©. H, Bikoups, Puxtex, 60 BaowyisLD 8t., Bosrex. 
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For the Companion. 
OUTWITTED. 


By the Author af “Master and Pupil.’ 


You never saw Miss Coleman, my old teacher, 
—{am sore of it! Ah! how well I remember her 
and her fifty pupils of all ages, from four to six- 
teen or seventeen! What a hard task she found 
it to manage some of them, too! Looking back, 
Ido not wonder now that she used sometimes to 
Jose her temper, and in her zeal for good order, 
occasionally punish an innocent scholar instcad 
of the true culprit 

There were several unruly spirits in our little 
school, but the ringleader of all was a large, 
overgrown boy named Hugh O’Neil. I think 
Miss Coleman was always a little afraid of him, 
for he was noted throughout the neighborhood 
for his vicious habits and cruel disposition. 

Once, in a fit of anger at being punished hy 
his father, he set the shed on fire. At another 
time he threw a billet of wood at his mother be- 
cause she did not give him his dinner at the mo- 
ment he wanted it; and his little brothers and 
sisters dared not offend him in any way. 

One Friday afternbon, a good many years ago, 
it was, toe, I carried my latest Companion to 
school, which proved to be the means of affording 
the children an hour’s amusement,—for on Fri- 
day afternoons, Miss Coleman usually rend aloud 
a story for the entertainment of her little class, 
and for that purpose, had frequently availed 
herself.of my Companion’s treasure-house of 
amusing and instructive tales. 

That afternoon she read us an article upon the 
elephant, illustrating his fierce and revenyeful 
nature, and then tokl us about a menagerie she 
had lately seen. 

While she was talking, Hugh O’Neil took 
from his pocket the stump of a clay pipe, plated 
it between his lips, and then deliberately lighted 
it. All the boys in the vicinity commenced to 
laugh. -At first, Miss Coleman fancied they wero 
laughing at her, but she soon discovered the 
cause of the disturbance. An angry light came 
into her piercing black eyes, but O’Necil non- 
chalanily smoked on, with insulting bravado. 
It wasa challenge. 8 og 

Miss Coleman turned white, but said, quietly 
and firmly, “O’Neil! take that article from your 
mouth areal throw it into the stove.” 

“It aint an article,” he replied; “it’s a noun, 
ma'am,” and puffed away as though she had not 
spoken, bracing himself back in his chair, and 
thrusting his hands defiantly into his pockets. 

By this time the schol were aware that some- 
thing serious was going to happen; and quite a 
number of terrified little girls laid their heads 
upon their desks and began to cry. 

Iwas, myself, considerably frightened, and my 
heart went pit-a pat, I assure you. Still, I had 
no idea of shedding any tears; for, child that I 
was,I cherished the most unquestioning confi- 
dence in Miss Coleman’s ability to manage any 
number of Hugh O’Neils. 

She opened her desk and took from it a long 
rattan, already splintered by use. 

“Hugh!” she said, “I expect to be obeyed. 
Put that pipe into the stove, or throw it out of 
the window behind you,—one or the other. I 
shall not repeat my command a third time.” 

O'Neil removed it from his mouth for an in- 
stant, and blew an imaginary puff derisively 


* toward her. Then gplaced it and continued 


smoking. 
Miss Coleman rosé froth her chatr. 
O'Neil rose also. 
“Come on,” he said. “Who’s aftaid? ‘I can 
Whip ten like you, ma’am.” ‘ 
Some of the larger boys laughed aloud; but 


_ *Wo of them cried out, “Shame!” 


Miss Coleman hesitated, a8 though undecided 
what was best to do, and then sat down and 
hastily penned a little note, which she handed 
tome, saying. 

“Nelly, carry this directly to Capt. Simonds, at 
the station-house.”” : 











I took it, and with trembling steps, started 
toward the door. 

Then Hugh O’Neil swore a terrible oath, and 
leaping over the seat next him, snatched the 
note from my fing: and tore it to atoms. 

“John Stark!” said Miss Coleman, “come to 
the desk. I shall write another note, and this 
time I shall entrust it to you. J also expect that 
it will be delivered. Henry Solomons may ac- 
company you; and if O’Neil attacks you, defend 
yourselves.”” 

Stark was a large boy, but he was a coward, 
and he did not care to receive a pounding at 
O’Neil’s hands. Miss Coleman comprehended 
his poltroonery at a glance, and sarcastically re- 
marked,— 

“So you are afraid, are you, Stark? Well, 
poor boy, you are to. be piticd, I won’t urge 
you. Vil carry it myself.” And the woman 
had actually got as far as the sixth desk in the 
middle aisle, when O’Neil placed himself in her 
path, with the evident determination to throw 
her down, if she moved another step forward. 

“Try it!” said he. “But you won’t never have 
achance to try it again, ma’am.” 

“Hugh,” she replied, “it would be useless for 
™me to attempt to measure my strength with 
yours; and if I were a man and not a woman, I 
should hesitate to place myself on a par with.a 
brute and a bully—for that is what you are. 
You are master of the situation, because youcan 
exercise brute force. Thatisall. But if I may 
not punish you for your detestable conducths 
you deserve, the law can and shall. Herc is the 
second note. Without your permission, it seems, 
I may not attempt to send it. Destroy it, if you 
like, as you did the other. Johnson, | am faint. 
Step down to the yard, quickly, and bring me 
up a pitcher of water.” 

Johnson went to the closet for the pitcher, 
could not find it. “It isn’t here,” he said. 

“You are inistaken,” Miss Coleman returned. 
“I will find it for you.” . 

She followed him into the dimly lighted recess, 
and took it out from under the sink. 

“Johnson,” she whispered, hurriedly, “lock 
the lower door behind you when you come in, 
and bring me the key, You will find me stand- 
ing by the window near my desk.” Then added 
aloud, “So much for searching. Open the win 
dow, Nelly!’’ she called to me, “and Solomons, 
I would thank you to assist mc to the platform.” 

He obcyed her instantly; and deathly pale, 
she leaned against the jamb, the chilly March 
wind blowing across her cheeks, while, obedient 
to her direction, Solomons held to her nostrils a 
small bottle of ammonia which she had bidden 
him bring from the drawer in her desk. 

The utmost confusion reigned in the school- 
room. Presently Johnson appeared with the 





but 





water, and under cover of the little group who 
had gathered about her, he handed Miss Cole- 
man the key. 

She cast a swift glance into the street below, 
then the color suddenly came back to her face, 
and, leaning out, she called, as she dropped the 
key to the sidewalle,— 

“Capt. Simonds, come up stairs immediately ; 
Ineed you. And this is the key to the outside 
door.” 

Hugh O’Neil heard her. He knew now that 
he was a prisoner, and that retribution was at 
hand. He strode quickly to the platform, and 
pushed Solomons aside, determined—the coward- 
ly scoundrel—to be revenged upon the woman, 
who, in spite of her weakness, had shown herself 
so courageous. But the spirit of his great 
grandfather who fought at Bennington, had en- 
tered into Stark. He sprang upon O’Neil from 
behind, tripped him, and with the help of three 
other boys, pinned him to the floor, until Capt. 
Simonds came to the rescue, with a merciless 
pair of steel handcuffs. 2 . 

O’Neil was taken to the station-house, and to 
court, and sentenced to @ree months’ imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction for assault up- 
on Miss Coleman.’ 

He never entered the school-room again; and 
in less than a year was convicted of house- 
breaking and burglary, and sent to the State 
prison. 

Having served out his sentence there, he went 
to California, and met his fate at the mines, 
where, one day, becoming involved in a drunken 
quarrel, he was stabbed, and died almost im- 
mediately. 

Miss Coleman married and removed South, 
and I have heard nothing from her now for more 
than fifteen years. But I think noneof her pu- 
pils will ever forget her, or the thrilling little 
drama enacted it.}er school-room on that mem- 
orable March day, so long ago. 


——_+o—___—_ 


ROUGH PLAY AT RUGBY. 

Boys are more or less rough everywhere, but 
in American schools thefe is certainly less of the 
knock-down-and-drag-out style ef sport encour- 
aged by authority and custem than in the for- 
eign schools. In German universities a boy. is 
almost dubbed a “‘milk-sop” if he doesn’t aight 
sword-ducls and get a searred face, and at the 


: famous “Tom Brown” school in England the 


boxing and bruising among the youngsters is 
absolutely warlike: i 

“Football games read superbly in, ‘School Days 
at Rugby’ and similar books; but they are be- 
coming more and more a terror to parents, in- 
cluding those who do not maolly-coddle their 


children, but yet like to have their boys bring | 

























home whole bones. Of course the ideal British 
boy is afraid of nothing; but when a single sur- 
geon reports among his practice within a few 
weeks, as one has lately done at Rugby, one lad 
with a broken collar bone, with a severe in- 
jury in the groin, one ‘t in the ankle, a 
fourth with an ugly wou ¢ knee, and two 
more sem to their homes of crutches, it would 
seem that athletic exercise is slightly overdone 
at the popular school, and even tho boys them- 
selves would welcome a step toward reform.”- 








——$+9 
For the Companion. 


BOYS ABROAD, 


| By the Author of “Dodge Club," “B. 0. W. 0,,"" eto. 


Cuarrer IV. 
The Mystery Revealed. 

For some time longer the boys kept the door 
shut, and the noise at length ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun. It had now grown much 
lighter, for inthese southern countries, twilight, 
whether in the morning or evening, is but of 
short duration, and light advances or tetires 
with a rapidity which is startling to the natives 
of more northern latitudes. 

This increase of light gave fresh courage to 
Harry, who, even in the dark, and in the face of 
the mystery, had behaved very well, and he be- 
gan to arrange a plan of action. His arrange- 
ments were soon completed. He simply drew a 
large jack-knife from his pocket and opened it. 

“Now, Tom,” said he, ‘“‘you follow me.” 

“All right,” said Tom, cheerily. 

Harry opened the door quietly and looked out, 
while Tom, in eager curiosity, peered forth at 
the same instant. There was sufficient light to 
see every object in the room. A scene of wild 
disorder revealed itself. All the furniture was 
turned topsy turvy. The door leading to the 
balcony was open, and there, standing calmly 


|on the sofa, stood the Being that: had created 


such excitement. ‘: “ 

One look was enough. One cry escaped both 
the boys. 

“a Billy goat! a miserable Billy goat!” cried 
they, ; 

And the next instant both of them had sprung 
forward and seized the animal by the horns. 

Then began a struggle. The.goat was strong. 
He was also excited by the singularity of the 
surroundings and the suddenness of this attack. 
So he showed fight, and resisted desperately. 
Harry and Tom, however, held tenaciously to 
the horns, which they had seized. Backwards 
and forwards the combatants pushed and 
dragged one another, with a new uproar as loud 
as the previous one. 

In the midst.of this they were interrupted by 
the appearance of Uncle Zebedce. 

The door of his room opened and that vener- 
able personage made his appearance in a long 
night-gown, which reached to his heels, and 
wearing a long night-cap, which nearly touched 
the ceiling. ‘ 

“Wal, I never!” was hisejaculation. ‘“What’s 
this, boys? What are you doing with that 
goat?” 

The boys gave no answer, for they were strug: 
gling with theirenemy. By this time Noah and” 
Sydney made their appearance, and each scized 
one of. the goat’s hind legs. This additional 
help decided the contest. The animal was thrown 
down, and held there, still kicking and strug. 
fling violently. 

Scarcely had they taken breath when there 
was another interruption. This time it was at 
the outside door. A burly Italian stood there, 
very brown, very dirty, very unsavory and very 
ragged. Me stood for some time without say- 
ing a word, staring into the room, fixing his 
eyes on the goat as it was held down by the 
boys, then on the long and slightly sepulchral 
figure of Uncle Zebedee, and finally on the dis- 
ordered and broken farnitura, 

“San tissena madre |”? 

This was-the-cxclamation that at last burst 
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from him. At this the boys looked up, and as 


The beggars followed them as far as they 


they did so with an unconscious loosening of | could, and when these were left behind other re- 


their grasp. The goat, feeling the grasp relax, 
made a mighty effort and rolled over. Then he 
leaped to his feet. Then he made a wild bound 
toward the door over the prostrate forms of 
Noah and Sydney. The big Italian tried to evade 
the animal’s charge. He was too late. Down 
he went, struck full in the breast, and away 
went the goat into the balcony, and down the 
stairs, and so into the outer world. 

Fortunately no bones were broken. The Ital- 
ian picked himself up, and casting a stupid look 
at the boys, moved away, leaving the occupants 
of the room standing therc in their night-clothes, 
and eagerly discussing the knotty question of— 


’Ohapter V., 
How in the World did the Goat get there? 


This was indeed a knotty point. 

Till at length it was unravelled by Uncle Zeb- 
edee. 

“Wal! I dectare!”’ he said, “ef I didn’t go and 


leave the door ope 
“You,”’ cried al: 3 
“You see it was ful close and suffocatin’ 


last night, so when you went to bed I jest left the 
door open to get cool. Then I went off to bed 
and forgot all about it.” 3 

That was clear enough as far as it went, but it 
didn’t account for the presence of a goat in the 
fifth or sixth story of a hotel. TH they found 
out afterwards. That very day they saw flocks 
of goats being driven about from house to house. 
At other times they saw goats in their own ho- 
tel. They were hoisted up to the various storics, 
milked, and left to find their way down them- 
selves. This fashion of using goat’s milk was a 
common one in the city. As to their visitor, the 
Billy goat, he was undoubtedly the patriarch of 
some flock, who had wandered up stairs himself 
perhaps in a fit of idle curiosity. 

“If it hadn’t been dark,” said Harry. 
hadn’t been so abominably dark.”” 

“We were like Ajax,” said Noah,— 

“Give us bat light and let us see our foes, 

‘We'll bravely fall though Jove himself oppose.” 

“QO, that’s all very well,” said Uncle Zebedee, 
“bat who’s going to pay for all that furnitoor. 
The goat can’t.” 

“Uncle Zebedee,” said Tom, “there’s a great 
deal in what you say.” 

Uncle Zebedee turned away with a look of 
concern in his mild face and retreated into his 
room. 

(It may as well be stated that Uncle Zebedee 
had to pay for the furniture. The landlord 
called up an interpreter, and they had a long 
and rather exciting interview. It ended in the 
landlord’s receiving a sufficient sum to furnish a 
whole suite of apartments in another part of the 


house.) = E 
Ohapter VL 
A Joyous Ride—Hark! Hark! the Dogs Bark, 

Beggars come to Town, some in Tags, some 

in Rags, and some in a Tattered Gown—A 

Pleasant Meditation on a Classic Past very 

Radely, Unexpectedly and even Savagely In- 

terrupted, and likely to terminate in a Trag- 

edy—Perilous Position of Noah and Sydney. 

The boys were of course all eager to see Na- 
ples. Uncle Zebedee was quite willing to grati- 
fy them in any way. So they hired a carriage, 
and found a guide who could speak English— 
Michael Angelo by name,—and thus equipped, 
they set out first for Bai. 

Out of town they went through the crowded 
Streets, past the palaccs, cathedrals, gardens; 
past the towers, castles and quays till at last 
there arose before them the mighty grotto of Po- 
silippo. Through this they drove, looking in as- 
tonishment at its vast dimensions and also at the 
crowds of people who were passing through it 
on foot, on horseback and on wheels. Then 
they came to Pozzuoli, the place where &t. Paul 
once landed, and which is mentioned in the New 
Testament under the ancient name Puteoli. 

Here they were beset by beggars. 

, On they came fromm all sides,—the lame, the 
halt, the blind, the decaf, the dumb, the diseased, 
the half-witted; idiots, crippics, mutes, in such 
numbers that it was a wonder how this most 
beautiful place in all the world could have such 
& population. 

The sight of this produced strane effects on 
the little party. Uncle Zebedee, filled with pity, 
lavished money on them all in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the guide. Sydney’s sensitive 
nature shuddered at the sight. Harry tried to 
speak a few words of Italian to them, which he 
had caught from Michael Angelo. Noah mur- 
mured something about the ancient Romans, 
while Tom kept humming to himself the elegant 
refrain of— . 


“Hark! hark! the dogs bark, 
Beggars come to town, 
Some in tags, some in 


rags, 
Some in a» tattered gown.” 


“Te it 





inforcements arrived. 

Thus they were besct by them in the crater of 
the extinct voleano of Solfatura. 

They encountered them at the gateway of 
Cumae. 

At the grotto of the Cumae au Sybil,—at Ne- 
ro’s baths,—at the Lucrine lake. 

In fact everywhere. 

Sill they enjoyed themselves very well, and 
kept up their pursuit of sights until late in the 
afternoon. They were then at Bais, and here 
the carriage stopped at a little inn, where the 
party proposed to dine. Here the begyars beset 
them in fresh crowds, till Uncle Zebedee was 
forced to close his purse, and tear himsclf away 
from these visitors. Harry and Tom went about 
the town to see if they could find donkeys, and 
have a ride after dinner; while Noah and Syd- 
ney strolled off toward the country. 

“Come, Syd,” said Noah. “Let Harry and 
Tom enjoy their donkeys. For my part, I want 
to get to some place and sit down and look at 
this whole country. It’s the most classic spot in 
the world.”’ 

“It’s the most beautiful and the most poetic,” 
said Sydney. 

Walking on, they at length came toa place 
which projected slightly into the sea, and here 
they sat down. 

“O, what a glorious sight!” said Sydney. 
“Look at this wonderful Bay of Naples; how 
blue, how blue the sky is! And look at Vesuvius, 
opposite. There is an immense amount of smoke 
coming from the crater.’’ 

“Yes; this is the place that the elder Pliny 
sailed from at the destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. And look all around you. That 
little town was once the magnificent Bniac. 
Over yonder is Lake Lucrine, which Virgil sings 
about; on that side is Misenum, where the Ro- 
man navy lay. There is Caligula’s Bridge! 
What a glorious place! Every thing that we 
have read of in history gathers round us. Cice- 
ro, Cesar, Horace, Virvil, seem to live here yet. 
Nero and Agrippina—every old Roman, good or 
bad—Caligula and Tiberius; and look, Syd, that 
is land out there. As I live, that is Caprea! 
And see—O, sec, Syd, that is— 

“Dateme un baisccho—signori—per Vamor di 
Dio sono povers molto povers.” r .~ 

It was in the very. middle of Noah’s rather in- 
coherent rhapsody that these words burst upon 
his ear. He and Syd started to their fect, and 
found close behind them a half-dozen of those 
inevitable beggars. Two of them were old men, 
whose bleary eycs and stooping frames indicat- 
ed extreme age. One was a woman on crutches. 
Number four was a thin, consumptivelooking 
man; number five and number six were strong- 
limbed fellows with very villanous faces. It 
was with a uiversal whine that these unwel- 
come visitors addressed the boys. 

“Dateme uno baisccho signori per Yamor di 
Dio!” 

Noah shook his head. 

“Sono miserabile,” said number five, 

“I don’t understand,” said Noah. 

“Noi abbiam fame,” said number six. 

“Non capisco,”’ said Syd, who had learned that 
much Italian and no nf@re. 

“O signori nobilissimi.” 

“T tell you I don’t understand,” cried Noah. 

“Non capisco,” repeated Syd. 

“Siamo desperati,” said number six, with a 
sinister gleam in his eye which neither of the 
boys liked. 

“Come, Syd,” said Noah, “let’s go back. Din- 
ner’s ready by this time.’’ 

And he turned to go. 

But as he turned number five and number six 
placed themselves in the way. 

“Date un baisccho,” they whined, and each of 
them seized a boy by the arm. They tried to 
jerk their arms away, but could not. 

“Let us go,” cried Noah, “or it will be worse 
for you.” - 

The men talked with one another without re- 
laxing their hold. Then they tried to pull the 
boys away. But the boys resisted bravely, and 
began to shout for help. At this the other beg- 
gars came forward menacingly, and number five 
and number six put their arms round their 
heads over their mouths. The boys could not 
utteracry. They could scarcely breathe. They 
were at the mercy of these miscreants. 

To be continued. 
—_+e+—__—_— 

PERSEVERE. — “I learned grammar,” says 
Cobbett, “when I was a private soldier, “on the 
pay of sixpence aday. The edge of my berth, 
or that of my: guard-bed, was my sent to study 
in; my knapsack was my bookcase, and a bit of 
board lying in my lap was my writing-table. I 
had no money to purchase candle or oil; in win- 
ter time it was rarely that I could get any light 








but that of the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. To buy a pen or sheet of paperl was com- 
pelled to forego some portion of food, though in 
a state of half-starvation. I had no moment of 
time that I could call my own; and I had toread 
and write amid the talking, laughing, singing, 
whist\jng and bawling of at least half a score of 
the most thoughtless of men; and that, too, in 
hours of freedom from all control. And I say, 
if I, under circumstanees like these, could en- 
counter and overcome the task, can there be in 
the whole world a youth who can find an excuse 
for the non-performance?” 
———~ ___ 


LITTLE CHATTERBOX, 


They call me “Little Chatterbox ;” 

ly name is little May— 

Ihave to talk so much, because 
have so touay. 


And O,I have so many friends! 
So many! and you see 

can’t help loving them, because 
They, every one, love me. 


Ilove my papa and mamma, 
‘adlove my slsters, too; a 
nd ifyeu're very, vei 
1 guess that I'll love you! 


But I love God, the best of all; 
He keeps me all the night, 
And when the morning comes 

He wakes me with the light, 


I think it is 0 nice to live! 
‘And yet, if I should die, 

The Lord would send His angels down 
To take me to the sk; 


‘y: . 
—\—+or—___. 
Yor the Companion. 
THH LITTLE SERVANT GIRL’S 
STORY. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“T don’t see as they need to speak to me in 
that way, if lama servant. I wonder if they 
think I have no feelings, that Miss Bertha and 
Miss Matty look at me so scornful, sometimes, 
when they give me orders. Well, I’m poor and 
uncducated, and must bear it, 1 suppose. 

*«But Tean’t! Ican’t! I want to know things. 
Even the little children in the nursery are learn- 
ing their lessons every day, but I have nobody 
to teach me or to speak kind to me, 

“Cook says, when I talk to her, that I ought 
not to expect it; that I ought to be glad enough 
to be here, when I think of old times. I am 
glad. Ldon’t have a great deal of hard work to 
do. It’s run here and run there, for the young 
ludies, mostly over soft carpets and through 
beautiful rooms. My only trouble is, that I 
stand and admirethem. O,I do think they are so 
wonderful, those pictures with green trees, and 
mills, and woods, and pretty children in them. 
Tlove them so, that Iam glad to get a glance, 
only just one. 

“Yes, I must say as I’m glad to be here. They 
clothe me neatly, and they give me enough to 
cat, and sometimes they trust me to wheel the 
baby; then I’m happy. 

“How Miss Bertha and Miss Matty would 
laugh if I told them that little Harry makes me 
think of my little baby brother who went to 
heaven a year ago! They are such very proud 
young ladies, and dress so stylish, and their pa 
is rich! 

“My mother used to tell me that my pa was 
different, once; that he lived in a pretty house, 
and she had things nice and pleasant. I sup- 
pose it’s all true, but I never knew any thing 
about it. 

“We lived down in Grange Street—O, such a 
horrid street! Though I’d been used to it, ’most 
all my life, I never. went under the old broken 
roof of the house down there, but I felt sick and 
shudderin’ like. 

“My pa drank hard; that’s the way he went 
after he lost his money. Mother was sickly, and 
they kept going down, down, till at last we got 
on to Grange Street, with all the low foreigners 
that lived there. 7 

“Sometimes I was half frozen, and sometimes 
half starved. I never had clothes enough to 
wear, and we never had half fire enough in win- 
ter. There were great gaps in the wall, too, and 
cracks under the doors that you could put your 
finger in. How the wind used to whistle there! 

“Some good ladics used to come to see us, 
once in awhile. I am sure they must have been 
good, or they never would have travelled all the 
way up stairs in that old rickety house. One 
day when I got home—forI used to go a beg- 
ging, then—I found a dear little baby there, and 
pa was sober. I never felt so happy in all my 
life as when they told me he was my little broth- 
er. My fingers were almost froze, and as to my 
feet there wasn’t a mite of feeling in them; you 
might have cut them off with a hatchet, I do be- 
lieve, and I should hardly have known it; but I 
forgot it all. 

“TI do love little babies so, and he was such a 
tiny, pretty mite! Mother told me then that the 
ladies had prgmised us wood and coal, if pa 





would only keep sober, and he had signed ry] 
pledge, too, she said. 

“Ol was so happy over this; but the 
was the best of all. J begged a lot of old ist, 
and I stuffed up all the cracks, so that the cold 
wind shouldn’t get to him, I never minded beg. 
ging after that, because, you see, I could always 
look forward to the baby. It seemed asif ra 
got to pick things up for him, too. .I’d gether 
all the sticks and bits of coal I could find, and 
was all the time on the lookout. Once I picked 
up a dollar bill out of the gutter, and I went 
right away and bought him a little hat, though 
he wasn’t old enough {p wear it. 

“Well, would you believe itsmuch as pa liked 
the dear baby, he didn’t kBep the pledge he'd 
signed, and I had that to worry me.. Suppose 
he should come home, you know, wild and wick! 
ed, and should take the baby! It seemed as if | 
couldn’t bear to be out, then; but we got poor 
er, and I had te.- Mother, too, kept weak and 
ailing, worrying and fretting about pa. 

“But somehow, little Ted was a lucky child, [ 
mean people give him clothes, and he was sure 
to be kept warm. They make a great fuss over 
litte Harry, bere in the house, and I don’t blame 
’em. I love to sec ’em hug, and kiss, and foo 
die him, though it makes me cry, someime. 
But Harry never begun to be so pretty as my 
little Ted. His hair hung in little round rings 
and his cheeks were red and white, as if you 
squeezed a ripe cranberry on the snow. I've 
often done it, to remember how pretty he was. 

“Two or three people wanted to take litle 
Teddy; but though mother often cried, and ssid 
it would be ever so much better for, the darling, 
yet she couldn’t give him up, but always said, 
‘Wait till I die.’ 

“We had the lady picked out, too, such s 
sweet little lady, always dressed in black, with 
such smiling blue eyes, though, someway, there 
seemed a shadow in them, too. She did love 
Ted, and cried when mother spoke of poor ps, 
and kept bringing little warm clothes through 
the winter. Mrs. Appleton, her name was, and 
I never see a bright, rosy apple, but I think of 
her, and wonder where she is. 

“I knew mother would die and leave.me, she 
talked of it so much, and if she did, I meant to 
get where Teddy was. Something told me the 
lady would take me to see to‘him, knowing how 
Ileved him. That’s the way, mother teld me, 
that Pharaoh’s daughter did with Moses, when 
he was a little baby, that the king wanted to kill, 
and I never thought of Moses byt what I thought 
of ‘Teddy, and prayed to God to let me go with 
him, 

“But He didn’t. I’litell you how it was. 

“Father got going lower and lower down, yor 
see, after he’d give up the pledge. He seemel to 
forgit us all, and even mother’s sickness dida’t 
make no impression en him. : 

“One day I come home and found mother 
asleep. It was a dreadful wet, muggy day, si 
Vd been longing so to see little Ted’s pretty blue 
eyes! Well, I kindled a bit of fire, and then! 
went to get a peep at the baby; but he wasn't 
there! i 

“J called mother; but though she’d open bet 
eyes and look at me, she didn’t seer fo know 
what I said, and never looked for the baby. 0, 
how I did ery! I thought God had forsaken all 
of us, if somebody had come and stole that deat, 
pretty baby. While I was crying and moanin;, 
and trying to make mother understand, in cam 
old Miss Green, with something wrapped up i 
an old tattered shawl. 

“Your father was down to the pawnbroker’s, 
with this,’ she said, ‘and sold every rag of ‘of the 
back of this blessed baby, and that old skinfint 
took it, too. Lucky I happened to be there and 
see how drunk he was. I jest caught off my 
shawl, and took the poor little thing, which was 
laughing im its daddy’s miserable face, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if little Ted’s got his deaths 
cold.’ : 

“Q my dear, precious baby! How quick I 
caught it, and dressed it in something, whatere! 
I could find, and hugged it, and wished I neve, 
never hud to go out again and leave my po 
sick mother, and my little helpless brother. Bat 
what good did it all do? 

“Next morning little Tot made « queer sound 
in his breathing, and I had to run round in the 
rain to find adoctor, and father left the do 
open on him—and O the likes of such thing? a 
poor people is miserable to bear, most miserable 

“Well, the doctor come, and said he was going 
to die—my little Teddy, my own dear little baby, 
that give me all the hope I had. 

“T never could tell how I lived through all the 
trouble. Perhaps it was ’cause mother oe 
that same day, and father was brought home 
crashed, from having something fall on bia 
when he was drinking with the money he got 
the baby’s clothes, 

“I don't-want-to talk about it, nor yet Bish 
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of it, any longer. Folks that know about it, say 
J shall see little Teddy again, and I want jest to 
get right through the world, and go to that shin- 
ing place where my mother and little Teddy are 
living so happy; only it would be pleasant to 
have a kind werd, now and then, on the way.” 
—+or-—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE GOOD OF A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
By Una Locke, 

“Mother! Sce here, will you? We've got 
something! See that fellow, will you?” 

“4 dog? Where did he come from?” asked 
Mrs. Stanley, looking up from her gridiron, 
where she was broiling fresh shad before an 
open wood fire. 

"0, he came along, and we're going to keep 
him, if the owner doesn’t come. Tim saw him 
first. He is the liveliest fellow you ever did sec, 
fiying ’round the yard, and biting the chips, and 
snapping up the little sticks like a woods afire!”’ 

“Yes,” spoke up Tim, “he has torn that old 
rotten stump all to bits.”” 

“{ tell you what,” rejoined Sam, “that dog 
will make a hunter. We will take him after 
woodchucks.”” 

“Well, you must take him out of doors now, 
and call your father to breakfast,’ said their 
mother. 

On thelr way to the barn the boys encountered 
another anditor. 

“Albert Morly, see our dog! He is going to 
be ours!” 

“What's his name?” asked Albert. 

“He'll come to any name yeu’ve a mind to 
call. Why, he’ll come—that dog will—if you 
say Robinson Crusoe! Here, you sir, Robinson 
Crusoe, come here!” and Sam added a prolonged 
whistle. 

The black and white dog, sure enough, flew 
towards him, snapping at his thick boot, then 
was off again like a flery Jack o’ lantern, career- 
ing about house and barn. 

“LT believe I shall name him Skip. See him, 

. Willyon? He’sasmart puppy! Don’t you think 
he'll make a hunter, Albert?” 

“He'll hunt like a Trojan,” assented Albert; 
“but you'll find the owner will come for him, 
fast enough.” 

For once the boys had forgotten breakfast. A 
laugh recalled them to their duty. Sally was at 
their side. Black-cyed, red-cheeked Sally never 
scolded at any delinquency. She only laughed, 
but somehow it seemed te answer quite as well. 
The boys moved off to call their father to break- 
fast, whistling for the dog to follow. 

But he was evidently an eccentric genius of a 
dog, and had ideas of hisewn. Just then he was 
particularly engaged im ranning a race with his 
shadow, and could not come. The reluctant 
boys went in to breakfast. 

“Tl tell you what,” speculated Sam, “I think 
that dog hadn’t been treated well where he lived, 
and so herun away. Didn’t yeu see where some- 
body had hit him a cut on his neck? J did. 
He's tickled enengh to get where they under- 
stand him. It makes him ‘half crazy, he is so 
glad. I don’t believe he’ll ever go back to where 
he came from.” 

That was a consolatory thought all day to the 
bors, while they raked hay in the meadow, with- 
out the dog. They planned for him plenty of 
hunting in the woods for miles about, till the 
last lond of hay for the day went rumbling into 
the barn. 

Before they went to supper, and then to bed, 
they looked about for Robinson Crusoe, alias 
Skip, and discovered him asleep in the “great 
bay” of the barn. 

When the head rooster of the farm had called 
afew times from his speaking trumpet, “How- 
do-you-lo-o0-00-00”’ and Capt. Slater’s fowl 
had replicd, politely, ‘“All-is-well-he-re-sir,” the 
boys were ready to 0 and look after thelr dog. 

“O, Skip is asleep yet,” said one boy to the 
other. 

But after breakfast he was not to be found. 
All day he was absent and did not return at 
night, neither the next morning nor the next 
night. The boys were as sober as though they 
had been prevented from going to Greenboro’ to 
general muster. Jt was too bad. 

“T wish we had tied him up,” said Tim. 

“f wouldn’t worry, boys, may be it is all for 
the best,” snid their cheery mother. “The own- 
er would feel worse to Jose him than you would.” 

“Yes,” said pleasant Sally, “like enouh there 
are little children who were crying to lose him. 
They'd bo tickled enough to sco him coming 

home, wagging his tail. Let him go home to 
his folks.”” 

“But you see, mother, he was such a bright 
dog,” said Sam. “I’d rather have him than a 

+ Fourth of July.” 
“Yes. But I’ve known disappointments to 





turn out for the best, many a time. Like enough 
your father will get you a real hunter some 
time.” 

Aloud knock at the door. 
guns stood there. 

“Can you tell us,” asked one, “whether there 
has been a black and white dog along here with- 
in a day or two?” 

“Yes, sir,” said both boys at once. “Day be- 
fore yesterday he was hero, but he ran away. 
We've hunted all about for him, but couldn’t 
find him.” 

“We're after him to shoot him. He was bit 
by a mad dog not long ago, and he’d begun to 
have tantrums. We tied him up but he broke 
away.” 

The boys’ eyes were big with excitement. 

“He snapped at my hand once,” said Sam, 
“and grazed the skin, but he didn’t draw blood 
any. I thought he was at play.” 

“Narrow escape for you,” said another man. 

The mother silently gave thanks to the good 
Father. 

Next day Aunt Molly came in. She was a 
kind of newspaper. ‘‘That dog you took in, they 
tell me, bit several cows over here in Mount- 
meadow, and was as mad as a March hare. 
Some men followed after and shot him. It’s a 
dreadful marcy he didn’t bite any of you.” 

The incidents of my story occurred eighty 
years ago, perhaps longer ago., But I have 
heard it many times told by members of the 
family. Both Sam and Tim passed away aged 
men, long since. 

—_+er —___. 
A ROYAL FREAK. 

Many a traveller, passing down the Heilige 
Geist Strasse, in Berlin, has had his curiosity ex- 
cited by a singular figure, looking down from 
the third story of an old building. Itis a Medu- 
sa-like bust; snaky tresses twine around the 
head, the eyes seem to leer with envy, and the 
tongue protrudes from the thin lips. This is the 
Neidkopf (envy-head). 

For more than a century and a half its stony 
eyes have glared at the passers-by. 

How came that fiend-like image to be sct up 
in the decorous old strect? It is a curious his- 
tory. 

King Frederick William I., whose whims and 
oddities historians have delighted to portray, 
had amony his many eccentricitics an itching 
desire to be familiar with the domestic affairs of 
his subjects; to be the head, not of the State 
only, but of every family in his dominions. 
Like the famous Caliph, renowned in oriental 
story, he often wandered in disguise through the 
city, observing the habits of the burghers, ming- 
ling freely in their chat, and mecting many an 
odd adventure. 

No one dared to recognize the King, for it was 
a chance merely whether his majesty was in the 
best or in the worst of hamors. Hc might chas- 
tise the presumption of his indiscreet subject 
with the ponderous cane he always carried, or 
good-humoredly order him to mind his own busi- 
ness, 

One evening, while strolling along tho Heilige 
Geist Strasse, he passed before a house so dilap- 
idated that, but for the friendly support of the 
contiguous buildings, it must have fallen to the 
greund. 

It was a summer evening. The shops were 
all closed, and the men, with their wives and 
children, were enjoying their pretzels and becr 
in the public gardens. In this house alone was 
the sound of labor. On the ground floor was a 
poor little shop, its shutters thrown wide to ad- 
mit the evening breeze. 

Looking in through the open window, the 
King saw a goldsmith bending over his work, 
never for an instant raising his eyes. After ob- 
serving him awhile, his majesty entered the 
shop in his usual unceremonious style. 

“How now, friend!’ cried he, “art never idle 
for a moment? I would I could get a dozen fel- 
lows like thee, instead of the lazy rascals who do 
naught but eat and sleep, if my eyes are off them 
for a moment.” 

The goldsmith, recognizing the King’s voice, 
looked up, alarmed. But soon he recovered him- 
self, reassured by his majesty’s good humor. 
The King evidently did not desire to be recog- 
nized. 

Seating himself on a wooden stool, he bade 
the trembling artisan procecd with his work. 
But a torrent of questions from the royal visitor 
left him little opportunity for it. Catechized, 
point by point, as to his domestic affairs, his 
past life, his present prospects, the poor little 
man was almost overwhelined. 

Encouraged by the visitor’s kindly interest, he 
at length poured out his troubles. All his life 
sickness and poverty had pursued him. Toil as 
he might, from dawn till twilight fuded, he 
could barely keép the wolf from thedoor. Often, 
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for lack of means to purchase the gold and silver 
necessary in his trade, he was even forced to de- 
cline the orders sent to him. 

Frederick William had a kind heart hidden 
under his rough exterior; and he listened with 
moistened eyes to the sorrowful story of a life- 
struggle with want, 

The next day a splendid carriage dashed down 
the strect and drew up before the goldsmith’s 
old house. The neighbors thrust their heads 
out of the windows, and could hardly belicve 
their eyes when a scrvant in the royal livery en- 
tered the little dark shop. 

He brought an order from the King for a 
splendid service of gold. The royal treasury was 
to supply materials. 

From this time the fortunate goldsmith la- 
bored more industriously than ever. Orders 
poured in on every hand. The King took great 
interest in the service, and often, in a corner 
shielded from the observation of curious eyes, 
watched the progress of his work. 

One day, going suddenly to the window, he 
saw, At & casement across the way, a woman 
making the mest hideous faces and insulting 
gestures to the goldsmith. She thrust out her 
tongue, glared at him with her angry eyes, and 
seemed almost bursting with rage and fury. On 
perceiving his majesty she vanished from the 
window. 

Frederick William demanded the reason of 
this strange conduct. 

“Ever since your majesty has graciously hon- 
ored me with your royal favor,” replied the gold- 
smith, “this woman, the wife of a wealthy gold- 
smith opposite, who for years has been a thriv- 
ing tradesman, has treated me in this strange 
manner. Though fortune has favored her so 
long, she is enraged that prosperity should at 
length smile on me.” 

He then showed the King a platter, on which, 
among the arabesque designs which he had 
traced, appeared a striking portrait of the fury. 
One day, he said, disturbed continually by her 
outrageous behavior, he could not refrain from 
transferring her face to the work. 

As the King contemplated the skilfal handi- 
work of his protege, a thought struck him, which 
scemed to delight him beyond measure; and he 
walked out of the shop chuckling to himself. 

Next day came an order for the goldsmith, re- 
quiring him, for a brief period, to transfer his 
shop to another stroct; his majesty graciously 
intimating that the one he occupicd needed re- 
pairs. 

As the cost was to be defrayed from the royal 
treasury, the command was joyfully obeyed, and 
the happy goldsmith bade adicu, for a season, to 
his tormentor. 

Weeks passed on. He was beginning to feel 
much at home in his new quarters, when a sce- 
ond message bade him return at once to his 
former dwelling. Sorrowfully it was obeyed. 
Turning the well-known corner he reached the 
place. He rubbed his eyes, and stared in blank 
amazement. Surely this could not be the spot! 
Where once stood the crazy, tumble-down tene- 
ment, rose a commodious dwelling. On the 
ground floor was a handsome shop. And look- 
ing down from the third story—could it be? 
Yes, indeed, there scowled the portrait of his cn- 
emy; his own design faithfully copied! With a 
ghastly lecr it seemed to reflect, as in a mirror, 
the hideous countenance opposite. 

As he stood staring at the figure, hardly cred- 
iting the evidence of his senses, the King, who 
had been watching him from the shop, came out, 
and clapped him on the back. 

“Well, my good friend,” cried he, “how dost 
thou like thy new quarters? Thy fair neighbor 
may writhe and twist her pretty features to some 
purpose now. But she'll find it hard to match 
the rival I’ve given her.” 

Whether the lucky artist found the royal de- 
vice for the punishment of envy effectual, is not 
now known. But good luck did not forsake 
him; and throughout Frederick William’s reign, 
he stood high in favor with the monarch. 

A few years since, and perhaps still, the trav- 
eller, walking down the Heilize Gcist Strasse, 
might see the Neidkop/, with her hateful sneer, 
her writhing snakes 4nd stony cycs, still looking: 
down from her “bad eminence,” and glarin 
malignant on the passers-by.— Christian Union. 









——_++—___. 
NO BONES IN THE OCEAN. 


Mr. Jeffrey has established the fact that bones 
disappear in the occan, By dredging it is coim- 
mon to bring up tecth, but rarely ever a bone of 
any kind; these, however compact, dissolve if 
exposed to the action of the water Dut a little 
time. On the contrary, tecth—which are not 
bones any more than whalcs are fish—resist the 
destroying action of the sea-water indefinitely. 
It is, therefore, a powerful sulvent. Still the 
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popular opinion {s that it is a brine. If such 

were the case, the bottom of all the seas would 

long ago have been shallowed by immense accu- 
malations of carcasses and products of the vege- 
table kingdom constantly floating into them. 

Dentine, the peculiar material of which tecth 
are formed, and the enamel covering them, offer 
extraordinary resistance to those chemical agen- 
cies which resolve other animal remains into 
nothingness. Mounds in the West, tamuli in 
Europe and Asia, which are believed to antedate 
sacred history for thousands of ycars, yicld up 
perfectly sound teeth, on which time appears to 
have no impression whatever. 

—_+e+_—_-. 
For the Companion. 
IN THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

What they do with the Women, and what the 
‘Women do-Wherewithal they are Clothed— 
How the Prisoners Fare, etc., etc. 

It was a raw April morning on which I started 
out to visit the Jail and House of Correction— 
since the same establistment serves both pur- 
poses—in East Cambridge. 

In the Jail, criminals awaiting trial and sen- 
tence arc kept; while to the House of Correction 
are committed women who are convicted of 
crime, and men whose offences are not so gravo 
as to demand their incarceration in State Prison, 
which in the ranks of wickedness seems to bear 
about the same relation to the House of Correc- 
tion that a college docs to a school. If you steal 
a little thing, you go to the lower House; but if 
you rob audaciously, State Prison receives you. 

It was just about the prisoners’ dinner time; 
and I found that their fare was essentially the 
same with that of the inmates of the State Prison, 
at Charicstown. It was similarly served, more- 
over; each convict marching along with his ob- 
long tin basin—filled with pea soup, this time— 
and his square piece of bread, to his solitary cell, 
where he was locked in to cat it. But here were 
women, as wcll as men, in confineMent, and they 
fared just the same. 

All men and all women are sinners, in a gen- 
eral sense, as all fiesh is grass; but this was the 
first occasion in my life on which I had been 
brought in contact with women who were crim- 
inals, too bad to live at large in the world—such 
women as sccm impossible to all of us who judge 
womanhoul by our own mothers and sisters. 

T found that in the House of Correction were 
208 men and only 29 women, and in the Jail 
were 84 men to 4 women. I flattered myself 
that this vast difference in numbers spoke well 
for the gentler sex; but Mr. Adams, the keeper, 
said a bad woman was so much worse than a 
bad man, that the difference was partly balanced 
in that way. According to the law of gravita- 
tion the greater the distance from which an ob- 
ject falls the more surcly it comes to grief. Per- 
haps a similar law of spiritual gravitation ac- 
counts for the utter inoral wreck of a depraved 
womanhood. 

Mr. Adams took me, first of all, to the femi- 
nine side of the prison, and confided me to the 
care of one of the matrons. I looked with ex- 
treme interest at the women under heg charge. 
A large proportion of them were Irish, with faces 
not very different from Bridget or Margaret in 
your own kitchen, except that often the eyes were 
red, and there was something shifty and un- 
steady in the expression. All the female pris- 
oners were dressed alike, in gowns of dark bluo 
calico with white spots. Thcy do the making, 
mending and washing for the whole establish- 
ment. 

From the well-appointed laundry, on the lower 
floor, I followed the matron up stairs to the wom- 
en’s work-room—a large and cheerful apartment 
where the sunshine comes in pleasantly, and 
plants are growing luxuriantly in every window. 
Here they were all busy—some at sewing, the 
rest at the easier parts of brush-making, which 
is the chicf industry carried on in this place. 

T saw several faces that interested me partic- 
warly. One was that of a nice, placid-looking 
old woman, whose chief crime is that she likes 
gin better than molasses. Your purse or your 
life would be safe in her hands—not so your 
She has 
st of her time, for years, in the House 
of Corrcetion, She cannot keep herself from 
drinsing, she so she goes out, and in a 
week oc two her fuuniliar face appears again. 
“Sure this is the only place where [can behave 
mysel’,” she says, contentedly, and settles down 
without more ado to her darning and patching. 
Indeed, many of the women have been here again 
and again—for when once 8 woman becomes ad- 
dicted to intemperance, self-restraint seems to 
be impossible to her. 

A pretty young American girl of perhaps 
twenty-one, with bare, well-rounded arms, was 
washing down tho stairs; and I asked a ques- 
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tion or two about her. I found that she was in 
for stealing, and young as she was she had been 
awife and mother. Somewhere in the world a 
little child two years old was waiting for her. 

‘Women who are sentenced hére, and who have 
babies under a year and a half old, are allowed 
to bring their little ones, and the upper hospital 
room is turned into a nursery for them. A res- 
idence here is a blessing in disguise to the poor 
infants; for at least their mother is ‘kept sober 
while she is in confinement, and the babies are 
warm, and clean, and fed on something besides 
gin. 
One of the female convicts, with a handsome, 
boyish face and a frank, bright smile, interested 
me greatly; and her story was both sad and 
strange. P - ; 

She was born in a poor-house, her father hay- 
ing died a few months. before, and her mother 
having no.other refuge. In the poor-house she 
lived until she was two or three yearsold. Then 
came aman and woman from the country and 
adopted her, 

Why they did not take a boy, instead, 1 can- 
not imagine; for they dressed her always in 
boy’s clothes, and brought her up to out-door 
rather than in-door labor. She knew no Sun- 
day. Church bells never chimed for her. She 
learned from the rough men with whom she la- 
bored to swear, to chew tobacco, and to drink 
with the worst of them. Indeed, to drink was 
her only consolation, since all the while some 
inherent, deep-buried womanliness stung her 
from time to time into a sense of something she 
might have been, and ought to have been, but 
was not. To escape from the torture of this self- 
knowledge, she drank deep, and time and again 
the summer dews fell on her. bared, low-lying 
head, or the pure white winter snows covered 
her, where she had crawled to the side of some 
fence to sleep her drunken sleep. 

It was for drunkenness that she was finally 
committed to the Cambridge prison. Here, for 


the first tinfe, she was clothed in the garb of her 
own sex, and brought in contact with true wom- 
anhood, religious and kindly, in the matrons of 
the institution. 





When I saw her, except that she wore her short 
hair parted like a boy’s on one side, there was 
nothing to distinguish her from any bright, well- 
behaved young working girl. With the unac- 
customed feminine garb she has been learning 
equally unaccustomed feminine tasks. She 
could plough a straight furrow, or hoe her row 
clean, before; but she could not wash, or iron, 
or sew. Now she is learning to be a woman, 
and she is so bright that she learns quickly. 

Very different was the story of an inmate re- 
cently discharged—one who was born and bred 
as a lady; whose fingers were skilful in music 
as in embroidery; who showed in every move- 
ment of how cultured and carefully nurtured a 
girlhood she was the wreck. 

What could have turned the brilliant promise 
of herlife into such afailure? Was it a strange 
taint in the blood which came down from some 
reckless ancestor? or was it merely weakness 
which left her to drown her first trouble in the 
wine-cup, and led her on and on, until she was 
committed to the House of Corroction as a com- 
mon drunkard? 

My heart failed me as I listened to the story 
of her fall, and then looked around me on these 
sisters of sorrow—these women who should have 
been the comfort of some honest man’s home, 
the mothers of happy children, but who were 
convicts here now, locked into their cells to eat 
lonesome meals of broth and bread, working at 
tasks not of their own choosing. I was glad to 
go away from their hopeless faces—most hope- 
less when Icast sad. 

I looked into their rows of empty cells. They 
seemed to me nearly a third smaller than the 
prison cells at Charlestown. They had no shelf, 
no chair, no pictures—nothing, in short, but the 
narrow bed which was turned up against the 
wall, and a sort of box, the top of which an- 
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swered for table, and in which they kept their 
salt, vinegar and pepper, as well as the Bible, 
which, thank Heaven, is furnished to each one. 





As we walked by one long tier of cells? the 
matron told me that at the end of it was con- 
fined a woman who was there for three years—a 
New York pickpocket, who was so violent and 
unmanageable it was found impossible te keep 
her with the rest of the women. 

“Sometimes she raves at us terribly if we even 
go by her,” the matron said; *‘I don’t know how 
it will be to-day.” 

As we drew near her cell, I looked through the 
grating with intcrest, and saw, not a virago or 
a lunatic in appearance, but a delicate woman’s 
face, very pale, with thin, nervous lips, and 
lighted by the gleam of two wonderfal, pathetic, 
half-frightened blue eyes. A woman born to all 
womanly possibilities, an innocent baby so few 
years ago, brought now so low that she could 
not even be trusted to associate with her peers in 
misfortune and misery! My heart choked me. 

I went up stairs to the hospital with a feeling 
that somchow the world was out of joint. I 
found a large and cheerful room which had been 
set aside for the sick—no cells in it, but single 
beds, and in front of each a warm, thick mat. 
Above this room was another, corresponding in 
size, just now untenanted; but the place where 
all such babies as fate sends to the prison are 
kept and cared for. q 

It was time, then, to go back to Capt. Adams 
for an afternoon’s stroll through the workshops. 
We first glanced for a moment at the men’s cells. 
They were narrow like those of the women, and 
destitute of every thing but the customary bed 
and box. There was a long.row of punishment 
cells, which contained nothing but a board and 
a blanket. In the doors to these last was no 
grating—the prisoners who are bad enough to 
get into them, being shut away from every gleam 
of light. 

The men’s hospital was very like that of the 
Charlestown State Prison, though I think the 
cells were somewhat larger, and perhaps a little 
more comfortably fitted up. - The chapel accom- 
modates both men and women, being divided, 
however, into two compartments, separated by 
a half partition, higher than a tall man’s head, 
behind which the men on one side and the wom- 
en on the other listen to the same exercises. 

From the chapel we went down and out into 
the pleasant, sunny yard, and into the basement 
of the workshops, where a steam engine tugs 
away with such deadly precision that it seems 
alive—for all these vast buildings are warmed 
and the cooking is done by stcam. 

Then we went up and up through the differ- 
ent work-rooms busy as bec-hives; and every- 
where saw the men silently and faithfully work- 
ing. They are all clothed in motley—half of the 
man is a rusty binck, the other half is gray. 

Mr. Adams differs from Warden Haynes in 
thinking that there is a great additional security 
in this parti-colored dress. In his opinion it makes 
it much more difficult for the convicts to escape. 
Their first problem is how to get a suit of clothes, 
since, being seen in the penitentiary garb, who- 
ever should return them would think he did the 
State a service. 

He showed me a pair of trousers, which one 
ingenious convict had thade of his dark-colored 
bed blanket. I confess that in the depths of my 
undisciplined heart I was half sorry that 80 much 
adroit contrivance was rendered of no avail by 
the discovery of the aforesaid trousers before 
they had been used. Attempts to escape would 
probably be less frequent here than at State 
Prison, whatever the dress, since the men are 
here on much shorter sentences. Women are 
sometimes sentenced here for life; but the long- 
est term for which men can be committed is five 
years; and very few of the sentences are even of 
so long duration. 

It was probably owing to the briefer terms of 
their imprisonment that the men seemed to me 
to look somewhat more contented and less hope- 





Jess than at Charlestown. I noticed a good many 
young boys in their teens. To one of themI 
said,— 

“Have you been here long?” 

“A year and a half,” was the reply. 

“And shall you stay much longer?” 

“No”—and a gleam of. pleasure lighted up his 
face—‘“my sentence wil! expire in ten days.” 

I turned to another—a handsome fellow of 
perhaps seventeen. “And you—how long have 
you been here?” 

“Two years, and I am in for three.” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess you won’t come back 
here. You look to meas if you knew enough 
now to take care of yourself.” 

“T mean to try, at any rate,” was the answer, 
modest though strong; and I believe he will suc- 
ceed; for a life need not be abandoned to de- 
spair because once and again temptation has 
surprised it, and sin, like a strong man armed, 
has laid it waste, 

I feel sure that the prisoners are treated with 
unvarying kindness—that Mr. Adams seems to 
them their protector rather than their tyrant— 
but, when we have satisfied ourselves ever so cer- 
tainly that they are not abused, what a sad, joy- 
less life is theirs at best—a life to which a merry 
holiday on Fourth of July, another on Thanks- 
giving, and half a one on Fast day, offer the on- 
ly relaxation or variety. I wondered that they 
could look: as cheerful as they did—that heart 
and flesh had not quite failed them. I looked 
out into the yard, at the spot where Greene 
was hung—the last hanging, by the way, which 
this yard has witnessed—and wondered if the 
punishment which sent him out of the world 
was not lighter than that which would have kept 
him in it, a prisoner for life. Then I walked 
across the yard with the keeper to his pleasant 
home, and heard his little golden-haired grand- 
child sing,— 


“There is rest for the weary, 
‘There is rest for you,”” 


and I wondered if these men in motley, to whom 
Sunday after Sunday their chaplain spoke of 
that far-off rest, might not be longing, many of 
them, in the depths of their tired, empty, aching 
hearts, to go on and away to the “sweet peace” 
“of the heavenly Eden,” the wonderful, far-off 
home, of which, one day in seven, their minister 
tells these homeless. 
eS 
THE TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 
NO. 11, 

. After the close of our late civil war, the Eng- 
lish government, representing the opinion of the 
English nation, became anxious for the restora- 
tion of cordial and harmonious feelings between 
the people of Great Britain and this country. 

Our government, representing the opinion of 
our people, was just as anxious for the restora- 
tion of such a state of feeling here, because they 
knew that Americans felt irritated and uncom- 
fortable because of the treatment they had re- 
ceived from England. Consequently there were 
several attempts to negotiate. To our first de- 
mand, in 1865, for satisfaction, England made a 
negative reply. In 1866, she signified a willing- 
ness to treat. In 1868 the Johnson-Stanley Con- 
vention was agrecd upon, at London, but our gov- 
ernment refused to ratify its action. Then the 
Johnson-Clarcndon arrangement was made, also 
at London; but that was rejected, almost unan- 
imously, by the United States Scuate, 

Early in the present year negotiations had 
gone so far as to lead to the appointment of the 
(so-called) Joint High Commission, composed of 
a number of eminent Englishmen and a number 
of eminent Americans, which was to sit at Wash- 
ington, and make a treaty, so far as their pow- 
ers admitted of their doing so. 

This Commission labored for many weeks, and 
at length produced what is known as the Treaty 
of Washington. According to the terms of this 
arrangement, England expresses regret because 
of the losses she was the means of inflicting up- 
on this country, which is deemed an apology for 
her expression of hostility to us. 

The following is the language of the apology : 
“Her Britannic Majesty has authorized her High 
Commissioners and Plenipotentiarics to express, 
in a friendly spirit, the regret felt by Her Maj- 
esty’s government for the escape, under whatever 
circumstances, of the Alabama and other vessels 
from British ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by those vessels.” 

According to the terms of tho treaty, the 
“Alabama claims,’—that is, the demands we 
have for dam: done our commerce by rebel 
vessels that escaped frum British ports—are tu 
be “referred to a tribumil of arbitration, com- 
posed of five arbitrators, to be appointed in the 
following manner, that is to say; that the first 
shall be named by the President of the United 
States, one shall be named by Her Britannic 
Majesty; His Majesty the King of Italy shall be 
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requested to name one, the President of the Swiss 
Confederation shall be requested to name one, 
and His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil shall be 
requested to name one.” 

The arbitrators are to meet at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, and transact their business quietly 
and carefully. The action of a majority of their 
number will be of binding force. 

Other war claims are to be decided upon by a 
Commission of threc persons, to sit at Washing. 
ton. One commissioner will be appointed by 
Queen Victoria, a second by President Grant, 
and the third by the King of the Spains. 

The question of the fisheries, and that of inter- 
nal navigation, are then arranged, and in ways 
very liberal on the part of Great Britain, which 
should be satisfactory to this country. 

Finally, the North-western boundary question 
is referred by this arrangement to the Emperor 
of Germany, who is to decide, peremptorily, 
whether our claim or that of England shall be 
established. 

When the Commission had completed its la- 
bors, and those labors had heen approved by the 
American Executive, the Treaty was sent into 
the United States Senate, May 10th, and at the 
time we are writing, has not been ratified. 

All treaties to which this country is a party 
must be ratified by the Senate, or they are of no 
binding force. Every thing else may be done, 
but lacking ratification they amount to nothing. 

Not only must the Senate ratify a treaty, to 
make it complete, but such ratification must be 
the work of two-thirds of all the Senators pres- 
ent when the vote is taken. 

Thus, should there be sixty Senators present, 
and voting, forty of them must vote for ratifica- 
tion, or the business is a failure. Were thirty- 
nine to vote for it, and only twenty-one against 
it, the treaty would be lost. This seems hard,— 
but such is the provision of the Constitution, 
the great organic law of the land. Our Senate, 
when full, consists of seventy-four members, but 


there are some vacancies,—so that the highest. 


vote expected on this Treaty is sixty-nine. Should 
that be the vote given, forty-six Senators would 
have to vote in the affirmative, in order to ensure 
ratification. 
eS gp oe 
WEEDS. 

Some one once said that the earth was own 
mother to the weeds, and only step-mother to the 
garden flowers. The analogy is correct in this, 
that weeds are the natural offspring of mother 
earth, and increase and flourish under her care. 
Every girl in the country knows how the weeds 
grow. With the most astonishing freedom they 
come up wherever and whenever they please. 
No matter how much pains are taken to plant 
seeds and set out bedding plants, the weeds will 
spring up by the side of them, to tho injury of 
the poor plants. The best course, therefore, is 
not to complain about them, but go to work and 
drive them out. a 

This is not very hard to accomplish. If the 
work is begun early, the weeds}can be disposed 
of very quickly. In tne first place we must 
choose a bright, sunny day, that the sun may 
wither them after they are thrown upon the 
ground. Should a cloudy day be taken, they 
might.take root again, and our work would have 
to be repeated. 

Next, begin to destroy the weeds when they 
aro not more than half an inch high. They will 
then come up easily. Use a common hoe, or, 
better still, a shuffle hoe, or even an iron rake. 
Go over the ground carcfully, and do not leave 
a weed standing. If you cannot reach under 
the tall plants with your hoe, use your hands. 
Hand pulling is wearisome, but if you are care- 
ful to take the weeds when they are young, you 
need scldom stoop to use the hands. Do not 
suppose that it is too hard work for you, ladies. 
Ashuffie hoc can be used by any stout girl twelve 
years old. We have secn young friends of ours 
use a hoe for nearly six hours, and when even- 
ing came look brighter and fresher, than they 
would if they had been in the house all day. 


+ 


ROMAN ENGLISH. 

In the year A. D. 55, Britain was invaded by 
Julius Cxsar, and fromm that time for nearly four 
hundred yenrs was more dr less under Roman 
influence, if not in subjection to the Latin power. 
Our language shows plain traces of this influ- 
ence, especially in names of places. 

Thus English towns, the names of which end in 
chester or cester, as Chester, Manchester, Chiches- 
ter, Leicester, Worcester, Gloucester, were all 
originally Roman stations, and were so called 
from the Latin cestra, caning a fortified camp. 
Roman settlements are distinguished by the end- 
ing coln, asin Lincoln, (and the German Cologne 
or Koln) which was the Latin colonia, colony. 
The ending wick, as in Hardwick, Swanwick, 
bailiwick, and wich, 08 in Norwich, was the Latin 
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vicus,a village. Street is from the Latin stratum, 
the Romans being the first to make paved ronds 


in England. 


It has been supposed that the word munt, 


mount, was at this time derived from the Latin, 
mons, montis, mountain, as the British had no 


word to signify a high hill, and did not need any 
till they were driven to the mountains by the 


Romans. 


Marsh considers that we are indebted to the 


early Romans for cheese, (both the name and 
the thing) and that we get it from the Latin 
caseus. Others find the root of the word in the 
Welsh casiaw, to curdle, while Webster regards 
it as both in its linguistic and practical origin 
connected with squeeze. ; 
The Romish missionaries afterwards intro- 
duced some Latin ecclesiastical terms into Eng- 
lish. The chief of these are minster, from mon- 
asterium for church, as in the names Westmins- 
ter, Leominster, &c. ; Porch, from porticus ; monk, 
from monachus; bishop, from Episcopus, &c. 
eg 


THE RULE OF CONTRARY. 

A crusty old férmer needed a second wife 
(having probably worn out the first) to take care 
of his house and dairy, and proposed to a wid- 
ow, well-known for her gentle disposition. She 
needed a home, and as he was sober and honest, 
she accepted his offer. 

Her neighbors thought she had made a bad 
bargain, but they said if any one could tame the 
surly fellow, she could, for nobody could treat 
her roughly. 

It was soon, however, seen that the more yield- 
ing she was the more arbitrary he became. If 
she wished to go to church or town, he would 
not go; but if she was busy or sick he was de- 
termined they should go. The butter was al- 
ways either not salted enough or rained with 
salt. The pigs and poultry were either starved 
oroverfed. Nothing was right. The poor wom- 
an knew not what to do, till despair suggested 
to her a different plan. 

Late one afternoon, when a storm had begun 
to rage, a peddier, with a heavy pack, came to 
the door and begged for a night’s shelter. She 
told him if he would follow her instructions. she 
could get leave for him to remain. 

“T will tell you that you shall not stay in my 
house. Sit down in the porch till the master of 
the house comes, and then Tepeat my words to 
him.’”” as 

Scarcely had she closed the door on the shiv- 
ering peddler when her husband came up and 
graffy demanded, “What do you want here, 
man?” The peddler did as he had been in- 
structed. 

“Shall not stay in her house, did she say? In- 
deed! Wolk in,” cried the old curmudgeon, and 
threw open the door with a bang, which was no 
sign of hospitality. 

He then scolded his wife fer refusing the 
stranger admittance to his house, not hers, and 
insisted on her giving him a hot supper and the 
best bed. After that the gentle woman always 
had her own way, but it was by the rule of con- 
trary, but if any kind of deception is right hers 
certainly was. She treated her husband as the 
Irishman did his pig, which was se contrary, 
that when he wished it to go towards Dublin he 
always drove it in the direction of Cork. 

—_+o—____ 
STALE BREAD. 

People who suffer from indigestion and require 
stale bread are recommended to try some of that 
Just found in an oven of the buried city, Pom- 
Peii. Itis the stalest bread known, having been 
baked cighteen hundred years ago! Perhaps 
the staleness in this case would be “too much of 
a good thing.” Housekeepers find it difficult to 
keep stale bread always on hand, but this, we 
imagine, would never be any thing else. It 
would be too hard even to break one’s fast. 

et 


COOKING GRIDDLES. 
“Flap-jacks” are a favorite cake with miners 
and emigrants, and the men learn to cook them 
with great dexterity and success, Mrs. Jane 
Swishelm, by way of illustration, relates the fol- 
lowing: 


I never knew the significance of the impulse 
which leads all boys to want to bake griddle- 
cakes, until I saw a French half-breed from Sel- 
kirk, beside his ironless cart, on the open prai- 
ne, preparing his evening meal. He had a large 
fish broiling on the coals without any interven- 
tion of a gridiron. His batter and’ his “flap- 
jacks” were in a bucket. He heated and greased 
along-handled shect-iron frying-pan, poured in 
cnough batter to cover the bottom, set it over 
the fire, kept on serenely attending to other mat- 
ters, as though no “flapjucks” were in danger 


of bein; burned, as it would have been if any | fe 


Woman had set it to bake; but just at the right 
moment he came up, looked into the Pan, took 
hold of the handle, shook it gently, then with a 
sudden jerk sent the cake spinning into the air, 
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caught it as it came down square in the centre, 
with the other side up. The cake wgs turned as 
no woman could have turned it, and with an 
ense which showed that the man was in his 
proper sphere, 
a 
THE “COUSIN” AND HIS HORSE. 


The old custom of “cousining,” or going about 
and quartering one’s self on friends or relations 
until the welcome is worn out, is pretty much 
passed out of date since the days of railroads. 
An exchange, however, gives a modern instance 
of this fashion, where the man received a decid- 
ed hint not to come again: 


A country gentleman lately arrived in town, 
and immediately repaired to the house of a rela- 
tive, a lady, who had married a merchant. The 
parties were glad tosee him and invited him to 
make their house his home, as he declared his 
intention of remaining in the city only a day or 
two. The husband of the lady, anxious to show 
his wife’s relative all the courtesy he could, took 
the gentleman’s horse to a livery stable. Final- 
y the visit became a visitation, as the merchant 
found, after the lapse of five days; besides lodg- 
ing and boarding the gentleman, a pretty con- 
siderable Dill had run uP. at the livery stable. 
jjocontingty, he went tothe man who ept the 
livery stable, and told him when the gentleman 
took his horse he would pay tle bill. 

“Very well,” said the stable-keeper, “I under- 
stand you.” 

Accordingly, in a short time, 


the country gen- 
tleman went to the stable and 


ordered his horse 


to be got ready. The bill, of course, was pre- 
sented to him. 
“O,”’ said the gentleman, “Mr. , my re- 





lative, will pay this.” 

“Very good, sir,” said thestable keeper, “please 
get an order from Mr, . It will be the same 
as the money.” « 

The horse was put up again and away went 
the country gentleman to the store the merchant 


kept. 
Een,” said he, “I am going now.” 
“Are you?” said the merchant. “Well, good- 


by, sir. 
the man said the bill 





“Well, about my horse; 
tnust be paid for his kee ng 

“Well, I suppose that is all ri; ‘ht, sir.” 

“Yes—well, but you know I’m your wife’s 
cousin.” z 

“Yes,” said the merchant, “I know you are, 
but your horse is not.” 


—_++o—_—____ 


OAMELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Twelve or thirteen years ago some enterpris- 
ing adventurers brought a small herd of camels 
to this country, thinking to make them useful 
on the vast plains of the South-west, once known 
as “The Great American Desert.” Their de- 
scendants still remain in Washoe, Nev., and a 
Nevada paper gives the following interesting ac- 
count of their acclimation and use in that State: 


On a ranche on the Carson River, eight miles 
below the mouth of Six-mile Canon, and about 
seventeen miles east of the city, is to be seen a 
herd of twenty-six camels, all but two of which 
were born and raised in this State. But two of 
the old herd of nine or ten brought here some 
years ago are now living. It would seem that 
the original lot fell into the hands of Mexicans, 
who treated them very badly, overleading and 
abusing them. 

The men who have them now are Frenchmen, 
and men, it seems, who had formerly some expe- 
rience with camels in Rurope. They find no dif- 
ficulty in rearing them, and can now show 
twenty-four fine, healthy animals, all of Washoe 
growth. The camel may now be said to be ac- 
climated to Nevada. 

The owners of the herd find it no more difficult 
to breed gnd rear them than would be experi- 
enced with the same number of goats and don- 
keys. The ranch upon which they are kept is 
sandy and sterile in the extreme, yet the animals 
feast and grow fut on such rickly shrubs and 
bitter weeds as no other animal would touch. 
When left to themselves, 
after filling themselves with the coarse herbage 
of the desert, is to lie and roll in the hot sand. 

They are used in packing salt to the mills on 
the river, from the marshes lying in tho deserts, 
some sixty miles to the eastward. Some of the 
animals easily pack eleven hundred pounds. 


+e —____ 
A TRAVELLER'S CARELESSNESS. 

Putting one’s railroad ticket in the hat-band 
is very convenient for the conductor to sce, and 
saves a good deal of pocket fumbling, but it is 
not always safe. A sarcastic exchange thus 
“itemizes” a certain wayfarer’s mishap on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad. 


It is common for men to smile in lofty supe- 
tiority at the little scrapes into which women 
are apt to get when travelling alone. But we 
have never read or heard of any feminine act so 
deliciously unsophisticated as that of the man, 
who, starting from Boston for San Francisco, 
stack his hundred dollar ticket for the whole 
distance into his hat-band. : 

Whether he was proud of the distance he pro- 

ed to traverse and wanted to make manifest 
the fact to all men, or whether he really thought 
the device would secure him from being accost- 
ed by any conductor until he reached the Golden 
Gate, we are unable to determine. 

He kept his ticket in place for fifty miles or s0, 
and then it fell out as he went for a cup of cof- 
fee, and he was compelled to buy another. For- 
tunately the loss occurred at the honest station 
of West Brookfield, and the traveller will get his 
money back, but it should be a lesson to his fel- 
low-creatures. 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Comraxtox who send 
the largest number of new names to tho Paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 8even Octave Piano, cost... 

1 American Parlor Organ, cost. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each... 





8 Presents in cash—each I’rosent . 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each... 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. 12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Penoils, cost of each..83. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach.@3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... 83. 











their great delight, |. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the Comraxiox who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Mcssrs. Woop- 
warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. Itis 
‘seven octave, full round comers, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
"A superb present, 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8, D. 
& W.H, Sura, of this city, They aro first-class instra- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone ts sufficient to guarantee thelr superior 
qualities. 3 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for in a 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowlodged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Bxv- 
ENTY Susscarsgrs who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, Xo MATTER WHICH oF THE PREM 
ums or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribors, 


Eemember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
Bubectiber you may secure, and you have almost sure 





Prospect of an additional and most gratifying Presext—If 
you persevere, 


Subscription Price, $150. 


Any pormce. sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can havo two coples for ®8 60, payment 
inadvance. No Premium given. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
now subscribers, can bave three copies for ®3 KO, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Masin & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 











WE aro glad to reeetve contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
Puzzles are desired. Novel, and humorous ones are par~ 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do 80, 
we can use only brief communications, 

Puzzles sent without an anawer are thrown aside, 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


oo 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

CONCEALED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
1. Lulu, tell John that I want him. 
2. You may call it mob, or gang, which you please, 
Levi, O, linger not by the way. 
Do go off, I feel so sleepy. 
5. He sold rum for many years. 
6. Lily, return that letter at once. 





GERTRUDE. 
+ 2 
CHARADE. 
My first is novel. 
My seeond is to plant. 
My third is » harbor. 
My whole is in Massachusetts, G.G. B. 





WILLy Wier. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 
Two towns of Maine, 
Which you will see, 
If you go over :. 
is with me. 


CROSS WORDS. 
A cut or thrust, 
‘A foreign land, 7 
A bird of prey, 
One bred on sand. 
Haursoy, 
5. 
©® CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in tub but not in pail 
My second is in sleet but not in hail; 
My third is in grate but not in stove, 
My fourth Is in kick but net in shove; 
My A/th is in meek but not in bold, 
bh ‘sicth is in bought but not in sold; 
My seventh is in hate but not in love, 
My eighth is in lark but not in dove; 
ly ninth is in smile but not in pout, 
My whole no housekeeper can do without. 
¥F.0. B. 
6. 
ENIGMA. 
I com} of 16 letters. 
My 5, Tl, 4.4. 9 f8 a part of the face. 
My 18, 16, 4, 18, 7, 144s an alliance. 
My % 6 4 is not cold. Pray 
My 8, 11, 5, 148 city o' A 
My 10, 2,88 domestic animal, 
My 5, 16, 1, 2, 12 is x memento. 
My whole {s an institution of learning in 
land. 











New Eng- 
M. BH. 


Conundrums. 


What slight difference is there between a duck with 
one wing and duck with two? Only a difference of 


inion, (3 pinion. 

one ‘sae things as they come? Tho thief. 

Why isa flogging block like a secret drawer? Be- 
oause It’s a hiding-place. 

If I were married, what river would my wife and I 
be like? Meander (me and her). 

Why isa young lady forsaken by her lover like a 
deadly weapon? use she fs a cut-lnas. 

‘When is it right to take any one in? When It 


Of what British subject docs a hotel bill most com- 
monly remind you? ©f an Inn-doo. 


Answors to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. Rule Ural, Lark, Elks. 
2. Map, Alice, Soar, Odor, Nay.—Prrry Mason, 
- Napoleon Bonaparte. 
|. Mis-f ane, 
5. Stools, chair, Sofa, Table, Hat-rack. 
6 Greenfield. 
7. Date, Fate, Hate, Mate, Pate, Rate. 
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= 
“MOTHER’S FOOL.” 


“Tis plain to me,” said a farmer’s wife, 
“Those boys will make their mark in life; 
They never were made to handle a hoo, 
And at once to college ought to go. 
‘There's Fred—he’s little bette’n a fool; 
But John and Henry must go to school.”” 


“Well, really, wife,” quoth Farmer Brown, 
As he set his mug of cider down, 

“Fred docs more work in a day for me 
Than both his brothers do in three. 

Rook larning will never plant one’s corn, 
Nor hoe potatoes, sure’s you're born, 

Nor mend a rod of broken fence. 

For my part, give me common sense.” 


But his wife was bound the roost to rule, 
And John and Henry were sent to school; 
While Fred, of course, was left behind, 
For his mother eald he had no mind! 


Five years at school the students spent, 
Then Into business each one went. 

John Jearned to play the flute and fiddle, 

‘And parted his hair, of course, in the middle; 
While his brother looked rather higher than he, 
And hung out a sign, “H. E. Brown, M.D.” 


Meanwhile, at home, their brother Fred 

Had taken a notion into his head; 

But he quietly trimmed hits apple trees, 

‘And weeded his onions, and planted peas; 
While, somehow, either by hook or by crook, 
He managed to read full many a book; 
Until, at last, his father said 

He was getting ‘book larnin’” into his head. 
“But for all that,” said Farmer Brown, 
“He's the smartest boy there is in town.” 


‘The war broke out, and Captain Fred 

One hundred men to the battle led; 

And when the rebel flag came down, 

He came marching home ax General Brown. 

But he went to work on the farm again, 

(And ploughed thegground and sowed the grainy, 
Reshingled the barn, and mended the fence, 

And the people declared ‘He had common sense.” 


Now, common sense was very rare, 
‘And the State House needed a portion there; 
So the “Family Dunce” moved into town, 
And the people called him Governor Brown; 
‘And his brothers, who went to the city school, 
‘Came home to live with “‘Mother’s Fool.’’ 
B. F. Rossrx. 
gg 
HOW THE BIBLE IMPROVES WITH 
AGB. 

It seems incredible, at first thought, that the 
oldest monuments (and therefore the most valu- 
able) confirming the truth of the Bible should be 
discovered last. Yet such seems to be very near- 
ly the fact. 

One would naturally suppose that if any out- 

side relics or records bearing witness to the cor- 
rectness of the Scripture history, were ever to be 
found at all, the time to find them must be as 
soon as possible after that history was written, 
for the destroyer Time would make such discoy- 
cries less and less probable every year. But in 
reality the contrary has happened, and it can al- 
most be said that with every hundred years of 
distance added to the interval, since the writ- 
ing of the Scriptures, some witness has come to 
light older and nearer to the time of that ancient 
writing than was ever known before. 
* When our common translation of the Bible 
was made, about two hundred and fifty ycars 
ago, no written copy of the New Testament was 
known to exist older than the tenth century 
after Christ, but since then two or three manu- 
scripts have been found much more ancient, and 
one written almost within the lifetime of the fa- 
thers who remembered St. John. 

‘Two hundred years ago no manuscript of the 
Old Testament could be had of an earlier date 
than the twelfth century of the Christian Era, 
(or, as some say, the cichth,) but now Appletons’ 
Journal tells us that Dr. Levishof, a Russian 
rabbi living at Jerusalem, has found a venerable 
copy of the Pentateuch written ncarly six hun- 
dred years before Christ, when the prophet Jere- 
miuh was alive, and the Temple of Solomon was 
standing! 

It was not till a few years ago, comparatively, 
that the remarkable stone picture carvings of 
Exypt, which throw so much interesting light on 
the Books of Genesis and Exodus, were trans- 
lated and given to the world. It would scem as 
if Providence had planned to preserve the oldest 
und most precious monumental proofs of the 
Bible from decay, hidden in mysterious safety 
until men are wise enough to know how to value 
them and use them in the best way. 

We dare not say that the embalmed bodies of 
Jacob and Joseph will eyer be found, but we 
could almost infer it from the rate of the discoy- 
erics ajready made. Their tombs still exist in 
the Holy Land, guarded by the Mojammedans, 
and no one has ever yet explored thém, But at 
any rate, events as they havo transpired thus far, 
such as the translations of Egyptian and Syrian 
inscriptions and the finding of the ‘“‘Moabite 
stone,” with its yocord twenty-eight hundred 
years old, sufficiently show that the Bible im- 
proves with ago. The longer it stands the stron- 
ger it grows, and they who love it and believe it 
lose nothing by patient waiting when its truth is 
called in question, 

Se 

Tux Crown Prince of Prussian has a genial 


way with him which has won hin popularity. 
After a combat before Paris, while reviewing his 














victorious Bavarians, one of them eyed him with 
a broad smile. 

“What is up, comrade?” asked the prince. 

“Why, is it not jolly,” was the good-humored 
reply, “to sce your royal highness just us be- 
spatrercd with dirt as we are?” z 

A tap on the shoulder was all the rebuke he 
got. 

—_——_o——_— 


WHAT A LEAF DOES. 


The Bible says ‘“‘we all do face as a leaf,” but 
the following makes it very plain that if we all 
work “as a leaf,’’ we serve our tarn pretty well, 
and need feel in no wise ashamed to be compared 
to that wee bit of organized nature. What can 
be more interesting than this description of what 
a leaf does? 


It pumps water from the ground, through the 
thousands of tubes in the stem of the tree, and 
sends it into the atmosphere in the form of un- 
seen mist, to be condensed and fall in showers,— 
the very water that, were it not for the leaf, 
would sink in the earth and find its way, per- 
chance, through subterranean channels to the 
sca, 

And thus it is that we see it works to give us 
the “carly and the latter rain.” It works to 
send the rills and streams, like lines of silver, 
down the mountain and across the plain, It 
works to pour down the larger brooks which 
turn the wheels that energize the machinery 
which gives employment to millions,—commerce 
stimulated, wealth necumulated and intelligence 
disseminated through the agency of this wealth. 
The leaf does it all. 

It has been demenstrated that every square 
inch of leaf lifts 3-500 of an ounce every twen- 
ty-four hours. Now, a large forest-tree has 
about five acres of foliage, or 6,272,640 square 
inches. This, being multiplicd by 8-500 (the 
amount pumped by every inch), gives us the re- 
sult,—2,852 ounces, or 1,196 quarts, or 294 gal- 
lons, or 8 barrels. The trees en an acre give 800 
barrels in twenty-four hours. An acre of grass, 
or clover, or grain, would yield about the samc 
result. 

The leaf is a worker, too, in another field of 
labor, where we scldom look,—where it works 
for the good of man in a most wonderful man- 
ner. It carries immense quantities of electricity 
from the earth to the clouds, and from the 
clouds to the earth. Rather dangerous business 
transporting lightning; but it is particularly 
fitted for this work. Did you ever sec a Jeaf en- 
tire as to its edges? It is always pointed, and 
these points, whether they be large or small, are 
just fitted to handle this dangerous agent. 
These tiny fingers seize upon and carry it away 
with ease and wonderful dispatch. ‘There must 
be no delay; it is “time freight.” True, some- 
times it gathers up more than the trunk can car- 
ry, and in the attempt to crowd and'pack the 

the trunk gets terribly shattered, and 
that lightning struck the tree. But it 
had been struck a thousand times before. This 
time it was over-worked.—American Entomolo- 
gist. 

It is a fact that regions where the forests have 
been mostly cut off are more afflicted with 
droughts than new countries. 

——_+or—____ 


A REPUBLICAN PRINCE. 


A visitor to the Portuguese island of Fayal, 
(one of the Azores,) writes to the Boston Adver- 
tiser an enthusiastic account of our American 
Consul there, Mr. Dabney, a wealthy merchant, 
who has been on the island many years. He 
lives in a happy, patriarcMal way, with his mar- 
ricd children and young grandchildren around 
him, nnd has so endcared himself to the people 
by his benevolence to their poor, and his devo- 
tion to their commercial prosperity, that they 
regard him as their father. We cxtract the fol- 
lowing description of his ride through the town 
one holiday spring morning, and the warm 
grectings that met him on every side: 

So constant were Mr. Dabney’s consular and 
business cares at that season that he rarely went 
beyond the town of Horta; but every body knew 
in advance when he was goin; the news tray- 
eed from villuge to village like the Fiery Cross 
in Scotland, and that lovely April day became 
more than commouly a festa-day. 

It svemed as if the whole population of the 
island were out beside the seaside road, to meet 
him; the picturesque fishermen, the blue-robed 
women, the graceful, black-eyed boys, the old 
crones, who seemed to have outlived every thing 
but love for him. As we rode along, with the 
dashing surf of the blue ocean on one side, this 
surf of human emotion scemed to swell, and 
beat, and murmur on the other. 

At every curve in the rond new groups sprang 
up from their expectant waiting. They pressed 
forward to grasp Mr. Dabney’s hand, to kiss it, 
to kiss his stirrup; while he, with his graceful 
horsemanship, turned from one to another as he 
rode, and held always hat in hand for the hum- 
blest. He remembered every one by name, and 
made the sweet Portuguese accents sound sweet- 
er from those kindly lips. 

Since then I have ridden with the staff of 
plumed Miajor-gencrals past long lines of glitter- 

ng soldiers—but I have never beheld another 
scenc like that. And yet the recipient of all this 
homage was a simple American merchant, dwell- 
ing on a8 foreign island which had a civil gov- 
ernor, and a military governor, and whole boards 
of officials, dnd yet left room fur him to be its es- 
sential hing. 

He so munopolized the energy, the courage 
and the statesmanship of that little community, 
that he seemed to constitute its force; his sway 
was greater than that of Rajah Brooke, in Bor- 

















neo, because Mr. Dabney’s weapons were those 
of peace. If he seenicd like a feudal lord, it was 
the feudalism of love. If we can only think of 
him as the Consul, it is because his personal dig- 
nity and demeanor elevated that title, usually 
so insignificant, into something of its ancient 
grade, It seemed as if he must be some one of 
Roman consular dignity who had somchow lin- 
gered on this lonely island, and whose title had 
been reaffirmed by the President of the United 
States. 
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HOW SANCHO SCARED HIMSELF 
TO DEATH. 


The New York Times adds one to the already 
numberless monkey stories. It is interesting, of 
course, and especially because it illustrates more 
thoroughly than usual the character of the queer 
animal. We suppose thg “moral’’ of the story 
is,“Curiosity will kill you if you carry it too 
far:” 

We met a fricnd of ours whose expression of 
face was indicative of the greatest sorrow, 

“You knew Sancho,” he said, “my monkey!’ 

We assented. 

“Well, listen, Christmas week somebody gave 
my litrle girl one of those fearful toys called 
jack-in-a-box. It was an awful thing, fully two 

feet high. 

“The monkcy-saw it. When the child went to 
bed I was busy reading, when all of a sudden I 
heard the most awful noisc in the next room, 
rushed in, and on top of a chest of drawers lay 
Sancho in a regular fit, with the jack-in-a-box 
sprung alongside of him. He had stolen it from 
where it had been hid out of his reach. From 
his terror, I thought his curiosity had been well 
punished. We were mistaken, That box had 
an awful fascination for that monkey. He abso- 
lutely craved the excitement. Life was _ap- 
parently a blank monotony without it. For days 
he would not go near it, then again he would 
pine for it. 

“He got the hang of arranging the wire fasten- 
ing, and would touch it off with the end of his 
foot. Instead of getting accustomed to it, every 
time it jumped up the same scene would be 
enacted. After a while it had positively an effect 
on his health. It became too much for his nerv- 
ous system, though the stimulant he must have, 
cost what it would. 

“Some few days ago he began to mope, though 
always hankering after the box. Yesterday the 
poor little fellow was very bad—so weak he could 
not crawl to where the box was. In order to re- 
vive him we sprang it for him. That seemed to 
stimulate him a little, though he was just as 
frightened as ever. This morning we found him 
dead alongside of jack-in-the-box. It seems dur- 
ing the night he must have had just strength 
enough to set it off for the last time, and get the 
last shock. It was a clear case of felo de se. 
Poor Sancho!” 














+o. 
TEXAS CATTLE KINGS. 


. Tho following reminds us of the patriarchal 
days, and the herds and flocks of Abraham and 
Job: 

Richard King has a farm on the Santa Catru- 
tos River, of 84,182 acres, on which he keeps 65,- 
000 cattle, 20,000 horses, 7,000 sheep and 8,800 
goats, and employs 3800 Mexicans to attend 
them. He sells 10,000 beeves annually. A Mr. 
O’Conor owns a large pasture-ficld on San Anto- 
nio River,’ where he grazes 40,000 head of cat- 
tle, and sells $75,000 worth cach year. He com- 
menced the business in 1852, with 1,500 head, 
and his present enormous herds are the result of 
natural increase. 

Another man, named Robideaux, has a ranch 
of 142,840 acres near the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. It is surrounded on three sides by wa- 
ter, and to enclose the fourth required the build- 
ing of thirty-one miles of plank fence. He has 
80,000 head of cattle, beside an immense amount 
of other stock. . 

Jolin Hitson, whose farm lics on the Brazos 
River, has 50,000 cattle, and drives to market a 
squad of 10,000 or so annually. Ten years ago, 
he had a beautiful little bluc-clay farm in Ten- 
nessce, which he sold to get money enough to 
take him to Texas. He is now forty years old, 
and, besides his Brazos property, owns a stock 
farm nearly a8 extensive on the South Platte, 
in Nebraska. During the month of October, 
last year, it is od that it took 111 cars per 
day to transport s cattle from Abilene, Ka., 
and that a sinzle bank in Kansas City handled, 
during the season, over $8,000,000 cattle money. 
—Heurth and Home. 


It is said that Texas has 4,000,000 cattle—more 
than half of the whole number reported in the 
census as belonging to the United States. But 
then, in that great State they have one hundred 
and fifty million acres of pasture to run in, and 
they ought to be fat. 

———_+e+___ 


PROMOTED. 


A man has been known to respect another who 
has thrashed him, but it is not often that one is 
found willing to give a reward for having been 
whipped, even though he knows he deserved it. 
The Troy Times tells this cuvious story of the 
way a clerk came to be promoted, but we 
shouldn’t advise other clerks to seck promotion 
by the same process: 

Col. James H. Hooker, an eccentric character, 
who dicd in that city some twenty years ago, 
was 2 remarkable man, and very eccentric with- 
al. At times he would fairly boil over with pas- 
sion, and was very violent in his speech and. ac- 
tion. Yet he was a just iman, and directed his fury 
against only what he believed to be wrong and 
rascally. 
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It is related of him that having a dispute with 
one of his clerks, the latter would not yield the 
point in issue to him, whereupon the colonel un- 
dertuok to put his stubborn employee out of bis 
office, But the clerk was too: much for the irate 
colonel, and in the melee the old man was laid 
upon his back, and his countenance rather un- 
pleasantly used. 

Rising from his ition, he proceeded te wash 
his battered face, brushed his clothes carefully, 
and, seating himself, asked the victorious clerk 
to come to him and report. 

Said he, ‘‘A pretty thing you’ve done, sir; got 
yourself into a bad scrape; committed assault 
and battery; licked your employer. This shows 
that there’s some stuff in you, miserable sinner, 
and now, you scamp,; I am going to pay you for 
it. You are discharged from the desk you now 
hold, and to-morrow morning I want you to 
take a place next to me, and hereafter act as my 
confidential clerk, with your salary increased two 
hundred and fifty dollars. That’s all; now go 
about your business.” 

The clerk thus promoted held the confidential 
position assigned him many yenrs, during the 
remainder of the Colonel’s lifetime, and never 
had to whip his employer again to get an ad- 
vance of salary. 


—+o+—___ 
CAPPING STORIES. 


Rubie was a shrewd little fellow, but rather 
chicken-hearted about having his first tecth 
taken out when they get loese. One day he 
came up te his Uncle Ben, who saton the piazza, 
smoking, and teased him for a story. Uncle 
Ben began: 


“Once there was a boy who wouldn’t have his 
teeth pulled, Ilis mother tried every way to get 
them out, but she couldn’t. He was always too 
cute for her. When he got to bea big man he 
had the dreadfulest tushes ever was, and people 
couldn’t bear to look at him. He hired out to 
’tend store, but he scared the customers so that 
the man couldn’t keep him. He tried to teach 
school, but the children made so much fun of 
him he was ’bliged to stop. Then he wanted to 
get married, but there wasn’t any woman that 
would begin to have him. So he got to drink- 
ing whiskey, and went to Lower California, and 
turned heathen,” ¢ 

“Is that all?” asked Rubie, with his fingers in 
his mouth, 

“No; after awhile he got ’shamed of being so 
wicked, and came back; but ’fore he could te 
respectable he had to have his teeth all knocked 
out with a hammer.” 

“Ho, I know,” said Rubie, “you made that up! 
L bet I can tell one, too.” 

“Let’s hear it,”’ said Uncle Ben. 

So Rubie capped his uncle’s story with an- 
ether, 

“One time there was a man,—a real coud. 
nice, splendid, kind man; but he had one fault, 
—he smoked. He got to smoking when he was 
’way off ’mong strangers,and he kept on till bis 
old, ugly, yellow pipe-stem wore out two of his 
front teeth; and his breath got worse and worse, 
so that his little nieccs and nephews can’t hani- 
ly bear to kiss him; and I’m ’fraid, if he don’t 
stop smoking, he’ll come to a bad end.”” 

“Whew!” said Uncle Ben, rising and knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe; “‘I’l have to clear 
out 0’ here.” 





——_++—____ 


TWO HEALTHY GIRLS. 

Girls brought up with plenty of money, and 
with the habit of having every thing done for 
them, are apt to grow delicate, fretful and un- 
healthy by their very indulgence. Of course this 
injures their minds as well as their bodies, and 
sudden poverty would find them without either 
hands or brains to help themselves. “Gail Ham- 
ilton,” that lively lady writer who doesn’t be- 
eve in “woman’s rights,” describes a couple of 
girls of a very different kind: 


I know two girls born to ease and wealth. In 
their carly youth they were rich, careless, free. 
They walked, and drove, and rode, and hunted, 
and boated, and drank great draughts of happi- 
ness and health. Presently trouble came. Af- 
fairs were involved. The stalwart father be 
came a confirmed and helpless invalid. Did 
they sitdown and wring their hands? Did they 
go moaning all their days, bezging men to give 
thei a little sewing, a little copying, a Jittle 
teaching? Not they. They began, in a smail 
way, in a country town, to keep a “dry-goods 
and grocery store.” They were always prompt 
They gave fair measure and right change, Ther 
kept what people wanted; and if any thing was 
called for which they had not, they put it down 
on their list. They had the cleanest and nicest 
grocery for ‘mifes around. They hired a clerk, 
and bought a horse, and built a house, and arc 
at this moment independent property-holders, 
as well as most piquant and agreeable women. 








————+9-_____ 


TINTED HONEY. 


Fancy stock-raisers have somctimes fed huss 
on madder (mixed in meal) to make their bones 
lvok red, but here is an experiment in better 
taste: - 


A beautiful specimen of rose-tinted honey was 
lately contributed by a London firm to the Som 
Kensington Muscum. On inquiry, it proved w 
be the rvsult of an experiment instituted by a 
lady. Having a swarm of becs in a bive with 4 
glass cover, she noticed thet after making two 
small pieces of comb they ceased the work, She 
then began to feed them with honey mixed with, 
water highly colored with cochineal, and scented 
with rose water. The result was thirty-sever 
pounds of rose-tinted honey. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: = 











For the Companion. 


A BLACK* THIEF, 
Ho, ho, Mr. Cricket, I’m sorry you're hurt, 
Tsayed that nice melon to eat for dessert ; 
And here you've been eating it, day after day— 
Did Istep on your toes, that you're limping away? 


I'm perfectly willing to give you a share, 
But you've tapped every melon, and that’s hardly 
fair. 
You see they’re not fit to put on to the table— 
Ho, ho, you can jump! well, I’m glad you are able. 
You feel very sorry, ah, yes, without doubt, 
‘That you’ve eaten the best melons, inside and out. 
You've eaten my apples, the fairest and best, 
And now you are trying to claim all the rest. 
Gohome, Mr Cricket; yes, hop, jump or run, 
And tell your mamma, all the thieving you’ve done. 
And pray don’t came back here, to-day or to-morrow, 
Or you will repent, sir, I think, to your sorrow. 
For this is my garden, and all that you see, 
Pears, apples and melons belong, sir, to me. 
And you have no right to jump over my wall 
Aud help yourself thus, no, no right, sir, at all. 
AunT CLARA. 
—_+e—___. 
For the Companion. 


A DOUGHNUT, 





“He's coming!’ screamed Johnnie, from his 
perch on the top rail of the garden fence, and 
“He’s coming!” “He’s coming!” was echoed 
through the yard and through the house, and 
hearing the words, Tinytoes, who was sitting on 
the floor, cutting paper into atin basin, jumped 

up, saying, “Now we shall have custard pie for 
Supper.” - 

For Mother Savage (Savage by name, not by 
nature,) had said to the minister, “Bring a jug 
the next time you are coming this way, and I'll 
send your folks some milk.” 

Now milk was a pretty scarce commodity in 
the minister’s house, for it was early spring, and 
the few eggs that the hens condescended to lay 
had béen kept in anticipation of & custard pie, 
when the promised jug of milk should come. 

» minister was “going that way,” 
taken tho jug, and the children were 







eree didn’t seem to sympathize with 

in their exultation. He came on, 
sober and steady as ever, with his head down, 
Jogging along, as if it was no manner of conse- 
quence to him, that under the wagon-seat was a 
whole gallon of rich, sweet milk; and something 
else, too—an unexpected treat. 

When the minister came in, he had the jugin 
one hand, and in the other a large parcel in 
brown paper. 

“There’s something Mother Savage sent, she 
said, “to please the ‘young ones.’ ”” 

“She always calls us young ones,” said Tiny- 
toes, crowding her head into the eircle, that she 
might see what the parcel contained. 

It comtained doughnuts; nice, fresh, crispy 
doughnuts, great, plump, twisted doughnuts! 
“0,0, OF’ said Tinytoes, peeping between the 
others, because she couldn’t look over them. 
She thrast in her little hand, and took one. 

Nobody took notice of her, and as it was a lit- 
tle one, it*was gone in about a minute, so when 
the father divided the cakes ‘among the children, 
he gave Tinytoes as much as he did the rest. 

Didn’t Tinytoes know it was mean to take 
more than her portion? Yes, but the tempta- 
tion was too strong for her, and she did it. 

But when they were all eaten up she went 
about, feeling as uncomfortable as if she had the 


‘dyspepsia. She looked and acted very much as 


# poor, dyspeptic doce, too, 


She went about with a rueful, melancholy 
countenance,and there was such a miserable 
sinking weight inside, that she kept laying her 
little hand on her bosom and heaving such heavy 
i as ought never to come from the breast of 
ear old 
At last she couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
she ran out into the yard, where her mother was 
taking in the clothes-line, and told her how bad 
she had been, and how sorry and ashamed she 
was. 

“Pm vi Tiny,” said her mother. “It 
was dishonorable in you. You had better go 
and tell your father, and then go up stairs and 
ask God to forgive you. Thenif you could think 
of any way to make it up to the other child en, I 
think I should want to. You robbed them 
know, by getting more than your share.” 

Tinytoes did as her mother said. She came to 
the tea-table with a face calm and happy as 
ever. Before she sat down, she went and whis- | 
pered something in her mother’s ear. This was 
what she said, 

“You needn’t cut me any pie, mother. Idon’t 
want any, and then the others can have bigger 
pieces—to make up, you know!” 

And her mother smiled sue 
toes would not have exchanged for a whole cus- 
tard pie. Joy ALLISON. 

ip 
A WISE PUSSY. 

I want to tell you a story of a wise old pussy 
cat. I tell it as I heard it, without note er com- 
ment. She had been the mother of quite a num- 
ber of darling kittens, but they had been taken 
from her, again and again, by seme naughty | 
boys, and destroyed and drowned in the river. 
This had been repeated until her heart was almost 


























































broken with grief and disappointment. Well, 
it occurred upon a time, that she blessed 
with a new family of three sweet, pretty kittens. 


She very cunningly hid them where the boys 
could not find them for many weeks. Two of | 
them sickened and died one day, from such close | 
confinement, though she nursed them very ten- | 
derly. The mother made excursions daily in the 
neighborhood, to see if she could find some nice 
little girl who had no kittie. At length she 
found what she supposed would be just the place 
for a good home, for there wa 
moreover, she saw a bright 
little girl the 
bil So, as soon he thought that she could 
do it and not be ov en by the bo: he took 
her only kitten by the nape of its neck, as pussy 
cats do, and started for the new home. 
she reached the yard, she put it down, and mo- 
tioned to it to be quiet and remain where it was. 





sno cat there, and 
d, pleasant. 




















But as soon as the mother started for home, k 
tie started to follow; but she took it back again, 
and this time boxed its ears, and talked cat-talk 
to it pretty thoroughly. Again she started for 
home, and kittie started also, and again was 
dragged back and chastised more severely than 
before. So kittie submitted to her fate. Just 
then little Rosa, who had been a witness of the 





whole scene, went to the rescue. She took dear | ™! 


little kittic in her arms, fed, nursed and petted 
it, till it learned to love Rosa very much, and to 
feel quite at home. The old mother came often 
to visit kittie, but both parted very happy when 
the visits were over. So much for pussy cate.— 
School Day Visitor. 








YDER'S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world all holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For @ double dollar! 
al COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


BoOxs;Onre, Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Kitles (patented). A fall-sized 
gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
intsted. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wit 
force and accuracy without powder or noise, It will afford 
pore amusement to oth Boys and Girls, ok and young, 
than any game ever Invented, GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
afacture! 


Pro and rs, 670 and 672 Commer- 
Clal Streets Boston, Mass. = Be 


BANEEUPT.—From auction, a largo lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold Hunting Case Watches, full Jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $24 each, usual [price $40. More 
expensive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains 

auction, at proportionate prices.’ Goods sent C. 0. D., 








privilege to examine. F.J. Nasu, removed to 712 Broad- 
way, N. Y., May Ist. Worthy the fllest confidence.” — 
Christian Advocate, W..¥. ‘All that Mx. Nash say: 





"— Christian at Work. .'‘We have the ut 
Most confidence in the above good: il ib Christian. 
“Certainly cheap and the quality reliable.""—Christian In- 
telligencer. 214 





THE BOOK FO 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE E. PREKINS AND REV, ALFRED TAYLOR. 


“Full of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts | C°™P! 


to Christ.”—Ratra WELLS. 
“Sensible words wedded to tender melodies."—C. B. 


‘aced | se 
» feeding her canary and pet rab-| 
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WALTHAM 


WATCHES. 
Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 
sirable 





American Watch 


in the market, 


We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 


t47~ Orders by mail will receive same attention as per- 
sonal application. 19—6w 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 








Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridgo, 


—AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave, opp. Perry St. 


Joux W. 














BOSTON. 
19—8w 










Sent post-paid for 50c. J. 





MONTH! Horse and 
Xxpenses paid. H. B. SHAW, 
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SAGE, Cromwell, Ct. 15—3m 








A MONTH and expenses to gook C: 
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‘OLN bought and sold, Photographs rich and 
amples 1éc. Send to R, P. DAWSON, Box 
a. 2tp 
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ps, Monograms, 
Ulars 10 JAMES 
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sAlbums, ct 


DALE & C 


POCKET REVOLVERS aT Cost. 
six shooter, A neat, durable weapon, 3-Inch barrel; 
shoots accuratcly at 90 paces; uses Ne. 22 cartridge: price 
$1.90, postpaid: two for $240,“ Addresp BENS EY 
0., Man hilo. at 


Smith’s 


py 
ufacturers, Wadsworth sD! 


L Yagi supersede Craget wet Riel, Gam 
a ju jn season, 
Tedueef, Send 10 cents fer Desc} 

Illustrated Circular, 


will 
'rices 
ve Book, or stamp for 
D.B. BROOKS & BRO., ar 


SE a 
EMEMBER that Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont 
Sircet, Boston, Keep constantly on hand a fine assort- 


ment of Men and Boys’ Hats, Hat Brushes and Canes. 
Call and see them. alt 


TIS WELL KNOWN to. many pf our first-class 
& physicians, of what White Pine pound is 
Poun nd Is freely recommended by them In diseases 
of the Throat, Laugs, Chest, and Kidney troubles. 23—It 


lent to driving out disease, To do this there ts nothing 
so available and thorough as “POLAND'S Humor Doc- 
TOR,” & preparation compounded of herbs, and other 
vegetable materials. Bit 


HISKERS!—One packs; 
Compound will force the 
hea: the smoothest face 
or money refunded ; 25 cents. 
cente. EDGAR JONES, A: 


OE 
SEND TEN CENTS for ninth edition of Prof. Ro- 
vers Croquet Manual, corrected in several Important 
points. This has become the standard authority for the 
American game. MELTON BRADLEY & CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. ti 


of Prof, Hall's Magic 
rd_to grow thick and 
(without injury) in 21 days 
& package, postpaid; 3 for 
Mass, m2 





TO; DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Doablo 
steathchesta, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capackty and four times the power. Frice R 00, 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 08 Broadway, N. ¥. tf 
OVELTY KNIFE.—An article for Ladies suitable 
for Bution Hole Cutter, Ripper. Nail Cleaner, Pencil 
Sharpener, etc. Price 8c. ‘Hent by return mail. 
theLadies! Gem Scissors Sharpener for 250. Agents want- 
ed Inevery town Im the United States. 100 per cent. profit. 
J. E. WARREN & CO., P.O. Box 46i, Chicago, Il é 


IREWORKS—And how to make them without 
danger; the Nix in Mischiet; Square and Circle, a 


new su to Croquet; Tale: Experiments, Pux. 
zles, Illustrations, etc., will be found in “Happy Hours.” 
Only 25 cents a yéar. “three months for Ten cents. Ad- 
dress HAPPY HOURS, 23 Ann St, Now York. 23—It 


pmo Ea cert dled blab cane ee Ed 

‘VERY TEACHER should have in tho school 

rvom one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
ete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
Principle of steam power to a ni '—interesting, In- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt / 2 
by COLBY BROS. & CO., 908 Broadway, N.Y. 21—tf 





OUT. 
“8 without being absurd; spiritual without be- 
in rin ered Srithout being dull.”—Rev. T. De 
ITr TALMAGR. 
“A Bi echool singing book of real merit.”"—Rev. 
Joun H. Vincent, D. D. 
patallte each stasaie pce ay: ae, A. Paxtz. 
e lelights eyerybody who uses it. 
at Iehas met with ale, 


) and great success, 
OP Sted ye mB, PREEING, | 
143 Eighth 8t,, Ney York. 
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Ena Umer ae ee 
BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET Is the on- 

ly style with the popular Woopex Socxets for the 
bridges. No set is complete without the sockets, as they 
secure permanence to the bridges, facilitate 


al and repl: t fe ig the wns None pon 
m lacement for mowin wn, None gen- 
tine without the mark on top of chestnut box: “Rradhoyta 
Croquet, Patented April 17, 1866." Sxxp Stax for com- 
plete illustrated catel of Ys San er home 

ob 





GE STAMPS.— 


PYEIFICATION OF THE BLOOD is equiva-| ton P. 0. 
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“OAK HALL” 





Avis Particulier 
HABILLEMENTS! 


Pour Hommes et Enfants. 


A des prix extraordinaires de bon marché 
Vetements complets pour enfants! 

_Vestes, Pantalon courts ott long, Blouses do tout genresg, 

Costumes Marines, Etoffes en piecés pour vétemerfts eur, 

mesures, 





PRIX FIXE, 


Toutes les marchandises, qul ne conviennent pas, samp 
échangées immédiatement, 





2, 34, 36, 38 RUE. DE NORD, 


BOSTON. 


SUMMER CLOTHING 


Yachting Suits, 


ENTIRE OUTFITS OF EVERY KIND 
FoR 


Children, Youths and Gentlemen. 
. 


“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 North Street, 


BOSTON. 
B— 





THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 
For Sunday School and Day School. 


Tux Scuoon Frstrvt is a beautiful original quarterly 
de nd sparklin 
Cone and other Exe 
nd Day &e exhibitions, C 
““Pubiic Fridays,” &c. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, of 
Chicago (for nearly six years editor of The Little Corporat 
Magazine), and Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of Fall River, Stass. 
Price, 5@ cents = year; Six coplee, one year, $2 50; single 
number, IS cents. Issued by ALFrep L. SEWELL & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the be; 
ning, January, 1870, can also be sent at same rate.) 


jildrems Fria 
pERRY’s 





vegetable remedy for Worms, Worm 

Fits and Worm Fever. 
Sold by Druggists fur 25cents. Sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Address, Dr.J. A. PERRY, Box 3137, ae 








LITTLE MEN. 
A BEQUEL to “Lirri Womex.” By Loulsa M. Al- 
cott, Will be ready Juno Ist. With illustrations, Price 
$1 50, Sold everywhere. Sent by mall, by the publishers, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bosrtox. B21 





NORMAL / 
MUSIC SCHOOL 
Of six weeks (July 6 to Aug. 17) at 

: BINGHAMTON, ¥. Y. 


THEO. ¥. SEWARD AND CHESTER @. ALLEN, PRINCIPALS, 


George James Webb, Teacher of the Voice. 

William Mason, Teacher of the Piano Forte. 

8. P. Warren, Teacher of the Organ. 

W.8. B. Mathews, Piano Forte and Organ. 

given tw the preparation of Teachers, 


T. F. SEWARD, Orange, N. J. 


Special attention 
For circulars apply 





Is schngrielgedb al lanes of people to be the best and 


Moet reliable urifier in the worl 
TO 810 PER DAY can be made by any lady or 





$5 gentleman of ordinary abilities to scll a new pe 
tented article, one of the most useful and cheapest inven> 
tions ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents for sample 
and ciroulars, orcall and satiafy yourself at office, 87 Waa 
minster Streot, Roam Xo, 7, Providence, R. 1. 8. W 
youna. 3 


THE Y OUTH’S COMPANION. 








TERMS: 


The Susscrirrion Pxicx of the Companion Is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid !™ advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 

$1.75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if net paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tue Compantox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
‘order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks. or 
‘Drefts. WKN NEITHER Q¥ THESE CAN BE PRO- 
cuRED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

‘The date againat your name on the margin of your paper, 
‘shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 

‘> must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

rs are held responsible until arrcarages arc pald, 
Bnd their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
‘Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Pooks uniess this Is doue. 

Letters to publishers should be'addresséd to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
MORE ABOUT BOATS. 


‘When the first squirrel crossed someone of 
the four rivers surrounding the garden of Eden 
—his boat a broken branch or twig, and his tail 
serving for both sail and rudder—he did not 
know, any more than the little Cain and Abel 
who perhaps watched him, that therein lay the 
suggestion of the stately ships that to-day cover 
the greatoceans. Nobody knows how the thought 
grew. Chance referenees all through the Bible 


show that it did grow, and above all with the) 


Phoenicians, who were the most famous sailors 
of ancient times. 

_ Jealously as they guarded the secrets of their 
craft, even running their ships ashore at times 
to wreck unwelcome companions, truth, like 
“murder, will out,” and people after people 
learned their secrets, till about five hundred 
years before Christ the Egyptians defeated them 
in a sea battle. 

In Homer’s time, ships were built large enough 
to hold nearly two hundred warriors, and were 
called triremes, from the fact that cach had three 
banks of oars. Biremes, or vésscls with two 
banks of oars, had been in use for many years, 
and in later days some were even built with four 
or five, but the most learned man is utterly wn- 
able to tell us how these various tiers, of oars 
were managed, and can only imagine. 

"These biremes were long and narrow, the fore 
and after parts being much alike, except that a 
ram, or sharp beak, finished off the prow. The 
one mast was lowered in, action, and the vessel 
managed by oars alone, and the main object was 
always to run this beak or ram into the enemy, 
and thus sink him. 

When the boys talk about “cutting in,” and 
spoiling somebody’s little game, they do not 
know that they are using the old Greek form of 
expression, and that three thousand years ago 
diek plons, or “cutting in,” was one of the old 
battle phrases, just ns well understood by Greek 
boys, as “‘skedaddle” is by ours. 

‘These biremes served as models for all ancient 
ships of war, the only.difference being in in- 
creased size. The Romans, at first always de- 
feated in sea fights, drilled their soldiers so thor- 
oughly that they were soon even better sailors 
than the enemy; and their chief end. scemed to 
be to make the engagement as much like a land 
fight as possible. They used javelins carrying 
fire; pots full of boiling pitch, and by means of 
cranes aftached to the masts, dropped immense 
stones on the onemy’s decks for the purpose of 
sinking him. . 

But all the Roman power and ingenuity could 
do little against the Northmen, the most reck- 
less and daring sailors of ancient time. Their 
boats were the simple skin stretched over wood- 
en frames, but their wonderful scamanship and 
utter disregard of danger gave them tho victory 
iiine times out of ten. 

As their strength increased the navy was en- 


larged, and in the eighth or ninth century Har 
old Bluetooth, King of Denmark, commanded a 
fleet of seven hundred vessels. One of these 
ships had thirty-four banks of rowers, and both 
prow and poop were gilded, while on the sacred. 
banner floating from the mast head, was em- 
broidered a black raven, with open beak and 
wide-spread wings. 

Wonderful stories are told of the agility and 
daring of these Vikings, not all Kings, as you 
may suppose, sons drawing the title from two 
words,— Vik, a creek, or fiord, and ing, a suf- 
fix, meaning “son of.” So Viking is simply 
“gon of the creek,” and truly they seemed to be- 
long to water morefhan. land. They could man- 
age their ships, as @ rider manages a horse; run 
along the banks of oars as they flashed through 
the water, and keep three javelins in the air at 
once, throwing each one high as the mast head. 
Fierce atid cruel as they were, there was the stuff 
for heroes in them, and who can tell how mouch 
of the English pluck and bravery both on sea 
and land, comes from our Viking ancestors? 

Shut yoar eyes and try to.think of some of the 
most famous ships and fleets of which you have 
ever heard or read,—the galleys of the Mediter- 
ranean, rowed by the poor slaves, whose life was 
oue long torture, and that beautiful one, in 
which, year after year, the Doge of Venice sailed 
out to wed the sea;—the stately vessels of the 
Crusaders, and later the three with which Col- 
umbus set sail for the New World. — 

Think of the great Armada, going down in the 
English Channel! of Lord Nelson's fleet and the 
dreadful fight of Trafalgarf of the poor little 
Mayflower, leaving Plymouth for an unknown 
country; and of the ship which came sailing in- 
to Massachusetts Bay’, bringing food to the al- 
most starving people, and making a Thanks- 
giving day, which I hope we shall all keep, as 
long as we are Americans! 

Then come down te our own time, and remerm- 
ber the Monitor, that “cheese box on raft,” 
which fought the Merrimac, and was victorious. 
Think of the Cumberland going down with flag 
flying, and every man at his post; and the old 
Monitor, too, far down in the sea that roars 
around Cape Hatteras. . 

‘Ah, boys, thé’ deep sea holds noble ships, and 
noble men as well, and you need ask no better 
romance than the true story of the brave souls 
who passed to God from wave and storm, Once 
get interested in the story, not only of sea bat- 
tles, but of strange voyages “far countries for to 
see,” and the still stranger and wilder life ef 
even the commonest sailor, and you will, I think, 
have small desire to go vack to Beadle, or the 
sensation stuff in too many of the weekly pa- 
pers. Try it, at least, and in a year let: me know 
which pleases best. Hexen C. WEEKS. 


ee __] 


VARIETY. 


PUZZLES. . 


One of the ancients, it is said, died of chagrin 
at not being able to guess a riddle ropounded 
by a fisherman—“Leaving what's taken, what we 
took not we bring.” Aristotle. was: amazingly 
perplexed, and Philctas, the celebrated gramma- 
rian and poet of Cos, puzzled himself to death 
in fruitless endeavors to solve the sophism called 
by the ancients “The Liar?” “Hf you say of 
yourself, ‘I lie,’ and, in so saying, tell the truth, 
you lie. If you say, ‘I lie, and, in so saying, 
tell a lie, you tell the truth.” Dean Swift, who 
could so agrecably deseend to the slightest bad- 
inage, was very fond of puzzles. Many of the 
best riddles in circulation may be traced to the 
sportive moments of men of the greatest celeb- 
rity, who gladly scek occasional relaxation from 
the graver pursuits of life in comparative trifles. 
Mrs. Barbauld says, “Finding out riddles is the 
same kind of exercise for the mind as running, 
leaping and wrestling are for the body. They 
are of no use in themselves; they are not work, 
but play; but they prepare the body, and make 
it alert and active for any thing it may be called 
upon to perform. So does the finding out of 
good riddles give quickness of thought and fa- 
cility for turning about a problem every way, 
and viewing it in every possible light.” The 
French have excelled all other Prople in this 
species of literary amusement. ‘heir language 
js favorable to it, and their writers have always 
indulged a fondness for it.—Oliver Optic’s Magg- 
zine, 








SLEPT ON. HER KNEES. 
Horses are accustomed to sleep standing un- 
less very tired, but it is rare to find one that 
never lics down at all. 


Jacob Pitzer, of La Salte county, IIL, lias a 
mare, Fanny, leven years old, which has never 
been known to lie down, in the barn or clse- 
where, except to roll when turned loose oat- 
doors. She has been slyly watched p-great num- 
ber of nights to see how she slept, alter perform- 
jug unusually hard work; but she has never 
been caught lying down. Yet she is often found 
standing with her hind legs erect, but down on 
the knees of her fore legs, her head straight out 
before, with the chin and lower jaw lying on the 
floor or ground, for an hour at a time. ‘This is 





the position that she is supposed to sleep and 


rest in. She is in good céndition, works hard, 
feels (or acts as though she felt) well, and the 
skin of her knees is hard and callous. 





TOO QUICK. 


One morning an enraged countryman came 
into Mr. M.’s store, with very angrySlooks. He 
had left a team in the street, and had a good 
stick in his hand. 

“Mr. M.,” said the angry countryman, “T 
bought a paper of nutmegs here in your store, 
and when I got home they were more than half 
walnuts; and that’s the young villain that I 
bought ’em of,’’ pointing to John. 

“John,” said Mr. M., “did you sell the man 
walnuts for nutmegs?” 

“No, sir,” was the ready answer. 

“You lie, you little villain,” said the country- 
man, still more enraged at his assurance. ~ 

“Now look here, you old goose,” said John. 
“If you had taken the trouble to weigh your nut- 
megs, you would have found that I put in the 
walnuts gratis.” 

“0, you gave them to me, did you?” 

“Yes, sir. I threw in handful for the chil- 
dren to crack,” said John, laughing, at the same 
time. 

“Well, now, if that aint a youn; scamp,” said 
the countryman, his features relaxing into a 
grin, as he saw through the matter. 


Much hard talk and bad blood would be saved 
if people would always stop to weigh before they 
blame others. 





THE MAN OF FIVES. 

“There’s luck im odd numbers,” they used to 
say, but the poor fellow described here won't 
indorse the proverb: 

There is a convict in Auburn prison named 
John Five, who is fifty-five years of age; he has 
been convicted five times of felony, each time re- 
ceiving a sentence of five yeas. He has been 
married five times, and is the father of five chil- 
dren; stands five feet five in his stockings, and 


has five months and five days yet to serve. His 
cell is number five on the fifth gallery, What 
an unlitky number! 

—_—+—_ 


WHAT BECAME OF THE BEETLE. 


“Window” is supposed to be one of the words 
for which no rhyme can ‘be found. A droll fel- 

















| person can pr 


low made the attempt, the ether day: 
“A oruel man & beetle caught, 
‘And to the wall him pinned, O! 
‘Then raid the beetle to the crowd, 
“Though I’m stuck up, I am not proud ;’ 
‘And his soul went out at the window!” 


ee 


Trey have sharp lawyers Down East. One 
of them, marketing for a dinner, asks a poultry 
dealer,— 

“Is that turkey a young one?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you take your oath of it?” 

“Certainly I will.” 

Lawyer administers the oath, charges a dollar 
for the service, and takes his pay in poultry. 


Tus father of an interesting little four-year 
old daughter recently got a nice greyhound. 


The little prattler went into a neighbor’s and car- |" 


ried the news that her papa had ‘dot a new 
dod.” They asked her what his name was, and 
she replied, “I done know; I beve dey call him 
oarhound.”” 


Mas. Sanan J. HALe, the well-known author- 
ess, is a native of Newport, N. H., and in 1825 
was a dressmaker in that village. She is now 
seventy-five years old, and resides in Philadel- 
phia. 

A FisHERMan of Trinity Bay, on opening a 
codfish, one day, found in it a wedding ring 
bearing engraved on the inside the words, “God 
abov continew our love.” The fish ought to 
have swallowed a spelling-book. 


Aw exchange mentions n case beyond the or- 
dinary oculists. It is that of a youn; lady wha, 
instead of a common pupil, has a college student 
in her eye. 


AN advertiser in one of the papers says he has 


a cottage to let, containing cight rooms and an 
acre of land. = 2 





Reduced_Prices. 

‘The price ofthe Carbolic ‘Washing Soap has been 
reduced and is'now the best und cheapest soap to use. It 
requires leas soap and less labor to make the clothes white 
and elean than other soaps. It is also superior for olcan- 
Ing Paint. The suds is valuable for plants, trees and dis- 


infecting purposes. 








For 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
att ‘No. 4 Merchants’ Kow, Boaton, 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,’ 9 pages, free by mail 
toany onc. This book is to make an, one their own doc- 
tor. jedles are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 


eRATO, 
‘Bend your direction to DB. 
Broadway, New York. 
‘OR XPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY.” | In- 
‘structive and amusing to young and old. Every 
one should learn the wonderful end sudden transforma- 
tlons, with whieh'Chemistry is conversants tells how to 
set fire to water and ice; how to mnke Nitrous Oxyde or 
ing Gas, and several other amusing experiments. 
Invisible Inks how they are made, at trifling cost, in 
‘colors, Blue, Green, Purple and Yellow. Send 25 cents for 
full instructions, by'mail. Address “WEST SIDE CHEM- 
IST,” Milwaukee, Wis. Rit 


BT Milwaukee OE 
Bee YOUR FIsHING TACKLE, RoDs, 
LINES, EOOKS, &C., 
agit 
Bradford & Anthony’s, ~ 
2 178 Washington Street, Boston.» 5& 


8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
. y 





JUNE 8, 1871. 


THE MONTH OF MAY, 


Sec the children at their play, 
In this merry month of May; 
Joydusly some puss the Lours 
Searching for the new-born flowers; 
Others drive the hoop.and ball, 
Hear them to théir comrades call! 
From life’s cares and burdens free, 
Happy as they well can be; 

‘And the Bors who necd new “CLOTHES,” 

Just step into GroncE FExxo"s, 

‘Where they're “dressed” from head to Sect, 

Corner of seach and Washington Street. 

Cops AND Covons.—Suitden changes of climate are 
sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. Expe- 
rience having proved that simple remedies act speedily 
when taken in the early, stfge of disease, take at once 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” let the Culd, Cough, or Lrri- 
tation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by this precau- 
tion a more serious attack may be warded off. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
‘Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are offered, 
which are good for nothing. Be sure to OBTALN the true 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


Interest will be paid this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bunk six months next prior to the sem} 
annusl dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de- 
posits for each and evory full intervening calendar month 
Phey remain in bank prior to the seml-eanual dividends. 
This {a the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter- 

ae 
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@t on the deposits for each and every month 
fi Bauk. Tho Institution has a guarantee fund 
and a Inrge surplus in addition thereto. 


CARD. 


Having become satisfied after thorough investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manufactured, is one 
ofthe best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for maby tf 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and intond to make it hereafter a specialty in oar 
business, The objections which have been made to it and 
which it is well known we ourselves have thought were 
well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged against 
the article as now perfected. The process of manufacture 
has been cntirely remodelled under the advice and superin- 
tendence of ono ‘of the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemical and mechanical appliances hare 
been introduced In cleansing crude Sponge, and in chan 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, that Ela = 
tle Sponge may now be sald tobechemically pure. Ther = | 
fs absolutely nothing in it but the clean fibre of sponge 
and chemically pure glycerine, 

The objections to Elastic Sponge being thus removed 
thero remain its undisputed merits which certainly entitle 
tt to be considered one of the most valuable as it 1s one of 
the most curious and Interesting of late discoveries. 
Chief among these merits is, that it is proofagainst moths, 
—the great scourge of the business,—and against all ether 
insects. Then its elasticity 1s permanent, based as its 
upon the non-evaporable property of glycerine and the In- 
destructibility of sponge fibre. We have always been sat- 
infied upon these two points which are the essential ree 
uisites in such materials, The evidence is now equally 
clear that it is wholesome and sweet. It is certatraly lfcht 
‘and soft, casy to manipulate, and cheap enough for all ex- 
cept the lowest class of goods. For the cushioning & 
Churches, Theatres, Public Halls, Railway Stations, On 
nibuses, Carriages, Steam and Horsé Cars and the lite, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, the test 
article in use. For all usos, and especially for bedding, ¥¢ 
are now prepared to recommend the public te give it a fair 
trial a we ourselves Intend todo. Weare ready also = i 
answer inquiries, make estimates and take orders for v- 
ery description of work in sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the article in bales. 

HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Sole Agents for New England. 
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Novgextr Co., Saco, Me. 
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. $375 ‘A MONTH Horse and ouedt forhient Ad- 
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eras et erate ee 
WANTED. Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the ck 
ebrated HO. SHUITLE SEWING MACHINE ~ 
Has the UNDEK-FEKD, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike of 
both sides), and is fully licensed. | The best and chespest 
Address JOHS- 
, Pittsburgh, Ps, 
aly 





family Sewing Machine in the market. 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, 
Chicago, All, or 8t. Louis, Blo. 


‘ANTED— AGENTS — 875 to $250_ per 

‘month, every where, male and female, to \ntroduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM 
ILY REWING MACHINE. ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, brald and embrotder ins 
most superior ‘manner. Mrice only $15. | Fully licensed 
and warranted fur five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
Machine that will sew @ stronger, more beautiful, or rere 
elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
eluth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
‘Agenta from $75 Lo $258 per month and expenses, or 9cors- 
mission from Which twice that amount oan be made. Ad 
dress SECOMB & CU., Boston, Mass.; Pittebergh, Po.; St 
Lowis, Mo., or Chicago, 1. isthe 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the anly reliable and harmless Remedy known fot 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold _by Snipe every 
Where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Ear 
tlons, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Hemedy. 
It Is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B.C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. l—4m 


SEWING MAOHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
BEWING MACHINES, 









‘Weed Family, Favorit 
heeler & n, 
Howe, ne, 
‘American, &c., &% 


Bold for small installments, as low a4 BE Dee Month, 
or mas be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 


Jars and Terms, addresa 
ier BOE 8 PRO pn 
tors to Engley, 
eer Watington, cor. West St 
ore 


$500 REWARD. } 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North Americal 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package: He V 
(two bottles). Forsale by all draggiete, 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and bom 
testimonials. 30-60 
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Ci He Simonds, PRuntEe, $0 BRoMpALD 6t., Bostes: 
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For the Companion. 
JACK’S GHOST. 
By Bebecca Harding Davis, 


It was in the winter of 1868 that the great fire 
occurred. One December morning Charley woke 
in a great fright, he could not at first tell at 
what. 

Ie thrust his little freckled nose out from un- 

- der the blankets into the biting cold air. Be- 
yond the eastern window all was gray and cold. 

‘The sun was not yet up, but there was a strange 

smell abroad, and he could hear a far-off, fierce 

crackling noise. 

There was a window in the hall which opened 
tothe west. Charley crept out to it, and meta 
red glare that lighted the whole horizon. 

The next moment he was dashing into his fa- 
ther’s room, shouting,— 

“Papa! The stable! Fire! Fire! Where’s Pete? 
Jack will be burned! Jack will be burned!” 

“Quiet, my son! quiet! Dress yourself and 
goand waken Daniel. ‘Tell him to bring blank- 
ets for the horses. They will take cold brought 
vut into this air.’” 

“And Juck! O papa, Jack!” cried Charley, 
running wildly up and down in his night shirt. 

“Ll sec to Jack, myself.” 

Jack was the monkey, some of whose exploits 
Ihave already told you. Mr. Gray was dressed 
by this time, and ran down the stairs. How 
could he be so cool? How could all big people 
be so provokingly coql, and think of every thing 
atonce? Itdamped Charley’s delightful terror 
just asa dash of cold water might have done; 
The fire was not half a fire after that. 

Mrs. Gray was quiet, too. Even Ann, the ser- 
vant girl, collared him authoritatively with “Put 
on yer overcont, Masther Charley, afore ye stir 
4 fut out into that cowld.” 

When he got out finally, he found his father 
and the two or three farm hands working hard, 
but saying nothing. The family lived too far 
from neighbors to hope for any help. The sta- 
ble must go! Dut the horses were carefully 
blanketed and led out, and all the valuable har- 
ness and tools saved. ‘ 3 

Charley ran about among their legs, yelling, 
“Fire!” and asking for Jack. 

His father stopped to quiet him. “I took Jack 
out myself, and left him in the kitchen. Ze was 
in an agony of fright! But I do not expect any 
thing better from a monkey.” 

_ Charley’s face grew very red, and he was quiet 

after that. He found Pete, and told him he was 
ashamed of the noise he was making. It might 
be excused in a monkey, but a boy ought to have 
more sense, 

“Jack, did yer say?’ exclaimed Pete, and 
shouts were suddenly brought toaclose. “Whar 
isdat mizzabul little villain?” 

“Tn the kitchen.” 

They then turned their whole attention to the 
fire, which, I must confess, wus nothing but a 
source of fun to them. The clear red flames 
were a beautiful sight, breaking aguinst the 
dark wintry sky; and as for any loss, Charley 
aad no idea there could be any, as his father 
as so composed and cheerful. He dashed in to 
tis mother with bulletias every five minutes. 

The fire was over by daylight, and only a 
imonldering heap left. * 

When Charley came in to breakfast, he went 
0 look up Jack. 

“The little baste made out of the pantry win- 
'y,” said Betty, “und off to the woods long be- 
ore daylight.” é 





“To the woods!” the children cried, in dismay. | 


‘0 Betty! In the snow! You kuow he hasn’t 
‘cen out of a warm room in the stable this win- 
er, And he hadn’t even his jacket on!” ° 
“To the dogs wid him an’ his jacket!” vaid 
‘ety, who was in no amiable mood. “The 
owl’s tormented out of me wid the baste. Luok 
t the rip he give me arrum thrying to keep 
im. He was so skeart wid the fire that chains 
‘ouldn’t howld him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray seemed more discomposed 
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when they heard of Jack’s flight, than they had 
been by the fire. 

“The poor little creature could not bear a day’s 
exposure,” said Mr. Gray. ‘The stable is in- 
sured, but nothing could pay us for poor Jack.” 

As soon as breakfast was over, they made up 
asearch party—Danicl and the two. men, with 
Mr. Gray and the boys. Some of the neighbors, 
who had come up to see what had gone wrong, 
having seen the fire afar off, volunteered their 
help. 

It was curious to sce how many friends the 
mischievous little fellow had, and how all his 
cunning tricks were recalled with a sorrowful 
interest, now that he was gone. Some of the 
men who were mounted, skirted the open edge 
of the forest, the others searched the under- 
growth in the middle. 

Charley and Pete were quite confident of find- 
ing him soon. ‘You keep watch, Matty,” said 
Charley, “‘and when we come back, if we have 
him alive, I'll fiaunt my red handkerchief for a 
flag.” 

Mr. Gray and the men were not so hopeful. 
The woods ran back a dozen miles, and were full 
of deep hollows, into which the snow had drift- 
ed. If Jack had fallen into one of these, or if 
they did not succeed in finding him before night- 
fall, there was little hope of ever bringing him 
home alive. : 

Ipwas along day for Matty and her mother, 
seated at their sewing by the fire. Aun and 
Betty came in, now and then, with repentant 
faces, to ask a question. 

“If I'd known the crayture was intendin’ to 
take his own life, he might have torn me arrum 
off, afore I'd hev let him go,’’ said Betty. 

Towards noon Pete came gallopping back 
with news. “We've found his tracks down in In- 
dian Hollow, between de creek an’ de cart road. 
But dey’s Jost suddent just dar. Massa’s feared 
he’s done fall in de creek” —and dashed off again, 

Matty slipped out of the room, and when her 
mother followed her presently, sho found her 
crying aver Jack’s empty box in the hall. “I'll 
never feed him again,” shesobbed. “And here’s 
his little rgd jacket that I made myself. There’s 
no use for it now. He’s lying cold and stiff 
there under the snow.” 

That was a long, sad afternoon! The sky 
was gray, and there were little flurries of snow, 
now and then. Just before dark, Matty caught 
sight of two or three fizures on horseback com- 
ing up the road, and run out to mect them. In 
a moment she could distinguish their faces. 
“Charley is foremost, and O, mamma, he has no 
flag!” 

It was too true. There were no signs of poor 
Jack. The next day every boy in the neighbor- 
hood took up the search, but to no purpose. 


GHOBT. 


Jack was dead and gone; buried, no doubt, 
under some pile of drifting snow, in the depths 
of the great forest. . 

Somehow, the honse was not the same after 
that. It was, indeed, as if a human being had 
been lost put of it, and one wham everybody 
lovgde if thay abused hivw, fos Juck waa a merry, 
affectionate little fellow, if he had his faults. 

Chatley, perhaps, missed him most of all. He 
had been iw the habit of bringing Jack in from 
his warm room in the stable loft, and letting 
him sleep at the foot of his bed. Often, at night, 
now, ho would fancy he felt him thére, and put 
down his hand to pat him, and finding nothing, 
he could not keep back the tears. 

Towards spring, when the snow was meltiny, 
a boy.in the neighborhood brought some boncs 
bleached white, which he had found in Indian 
Hollow. : 

“T thought this might be Jack, sir,” he said. 

“I fear it is,” said Mr. Gray, sorrowfully. 
“We will bury them, Charley.” 

But Charley only nodded. He was looking at 
the’ bones with a lump in his throat, and could 
not trust himself to spenk. 

“Pil buy you a dog, Charley,” said his papa, 
presently, putting his hand on his head; “or 
any pet you want.” 

“No, sir, thank you. I don’t want any new 
friend in Jack’s place;” and after that day he 
never mentioned Jack’s name. 

Mow comes the curious part of my story. The, 
horses were removed to another stuble well 
warmed, over which # sinall room was furnished 
for Pete. Svon after he took possession of it he 
went mysteriously to Mrs. Gray, one morning, 
with thednformation that he had seen a ghost. 

“Whose ghost, Pete?” 

“Hush-h! Jack’s,ma’am. Didn’t say nuffin 
to Master Charley, coz you don’t want him to 
blecve in dem dar tinzs. But we colored people’s 
wot de gift of scein’’em, dey say; an’ sure’s 
you’re born, I secs Jack at my bedside las’ 
night.” 

“Tut! tut! you’ve been dreaming, Peter, and 
T especially desire you will not say any thing to 
Master Charley about it.” 

Pete bowed and disappeared. But the next 
day, and the next, he came down with a most 
woful countenance, and sidling up to Mrs. Gray, 
would whisper,— 

“Had dat ar dream ay’in, missus. 
bad. Sare’s you're alive, Jack’s walkin’.”” 

Pete’s distress became so great at last that he 
ceased to eat, and, according to his own account, 
to sleep; and Mrs. Gray determiued to mention 
the matter to her husband. 

“Some one is playing a trick upon Peter,” be 
said. “I will go up to his room and try to find 
what {t is thut has been done.” 





Had it 





But before he went the secret had taken wind, 
like all other secrets, and he was followed by the 
whole household—Charley, Matty, Ann and 
Betty, included. 

“You see, Pete,” said Mr. Gray, “you must 
have been reaming; there is no closet nor re- 
cess in the room where any thing can be hid- 
den.”” 

“Nothin’ livin’, sah; I knowed dat, berry sure. 
A pusson can’t have the same dream, night af- 
ter night for a month, kin dey, of a monkey set- 
tin’ out dere, and warmin’ its paws by de fire?” 

Mr. Gray was puzzled and annoyed, the more 
as Charley and Matty stood by, pale and awe- 
struck. 

“Where does this trap door lead?” 

“Into the loft of the meat-house,” said Daniel. 
“The rats is mighty bad there this winter, sir. © 
They five me a heap of trouble, gnawing every 
thing I hang up.” 

Mr. Gray’s face changed suddenly. Te tore 
open the trap ‘Qvor, and there, on a comfortable 
bed of old woollen clothes, lay Mr. Jack, wink- 


jing at them With his old jolly grin! 


“He's alive!’ He’s as fatas a puddin’!” shout- 
ed Pete, hauliny him out. 
Ileave you to imagine the joy aud triumph 


' with which Mr. Jack was conveyed to the house. 


Whether his terror had induced him to hide, 
or whether he thought he was responsible for 
the fire, and dreaded punishment, nobody knew. 

“He wasn’t like no other feller libin,” Pete 
said, iu telling the story. ‘Even when he was 
dead, he must play us a tri rad 
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For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B, 0. W. C.,"' oto. 
: Caaprer VII. 
Reinforcements—A Wonderful Battle—Dispo- 
sal of the Cuptured. . 

It was in truth a perilous position in which 
Nouh and Syd found themselves. Those ragged 
rascals, the begvars, were as remorseless as they 
were ragged. They had the boys at their mer- 
cy. The place was sufficiently fat from the 
town to be out of hearing, und though the road 
was near, yet there were no people living in the 
vicinity. It was therefore sufficiently solitary 
to permit of any deed of violence being done 
with impunity. . ‘ 

Noah and Syd gave themselves up for lost. 
With a last frantic effort Noah tote his head 
loose, dashed his fist into the face of beggar 
number six, who was holding him, and tried to 
escape. 

“Scelerate!’”’ cried number six, and he threw 
Noah to the ground, and held him down, while 
he caught him by the throat. 

But at that instant a loud cry was heard. 
There was a rush, and the next mdhuent number 
six was torn away and rolled over on his back. 
A firm grasp was fixed on his throat, and a tre- 
mendous blow descended on his head from a 
stout stick wiclded by the youthful but sinewy 
arm of Ilarry Peyton. 

At that same instant, also, Tom Short had 
bounded at.number five, leaped on his back, and 
beat him about his head. 

The attack had been ‘s0 sudden and so utterly 
unexpected that it carried all before it. Away 
with a wild cry of terror ran the four decrepit 
begyars, leaving number five and number six on 
the field to themselves and the four boys. Num- 
ber six groaned with pain and struggled furi- 
ously. He wrenched himself from bencath his 
assailants, but they again got the upper hand 
and held on firmly. The struzgte went on, and 
they rolled over backward and forward in a con- 
fused mass. 

Mcanwhile Syd, relieved by Tom, had become 
an assistant also. Snatching up a stone he 
dashed it full in the face of number five. The 
man stagyered back, and fell, and Tom narrowly 
escaped falling under him. ‘But number five 
sprung up instantly, and before Tom or Syd 
could with him again, darted of withous _ 
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attempting to help number six, and ran for his 
life. 

Cowardly by nature, the beggars did not think 
of the size of their assailants; their fears magni- 
fied the boys to men, and they only thought of 
safety in a panic flight. 

But number six was therc, with Harry Pey- 
ton’s sinewy arms around him, and Tom and 
Syd now rushed over to where that other strug- 
gle was going on. This addition to the attack- 
ing force turned the scale completely. 

Harry Peyton was very large and strong for 
his years, and besides, he was possessed of a 
bull-dog tenacity, and high-strung courage. In 
avery short time after the arrival of Tom and 
Syd, the would-be robber, and perhaps murder- 
er, was lying on his face, motionless, held firmly 
down by the four boys. 

“Boys,” said Harry, who was sitting on his 
shoulders, ‘fold his arms over his back.” 

As they did this he twisted his handkerchief 
tightly, and then bound it around the man’s 
hands as firmly as if it had been a rope. Tom 
and Syd were sitting quictly on his legs. Harry 
asked for their handkerchiefs, twisted them, ticd 
them together, and then directed Tom to fasten 
the man’s fect together. This was Tom’s task, 
and he did it as neatly as though he had been 
brought up to that particular business exclu- 
sively. 

The man was now bound hand and foot and 
lay on his face. 

" Harry watched Tom as he tied the knots, and 
seeing that the work was well done, he started 


up. 
‘come, boys,” said he, “‘let’s give the thicf 
a chance to breathe.”” 

The boys, at this, all got up, and the Italian, 
rclicved from their weight, rolled over on his 
back, then on his side, and made desperate ef- 
forts to free himself. The boy watched him 
carcfully, but the knots had been too well tied. 
He then sat up, and drawing up his feet, he 
leaned his chin on his knees, and stared sulkily 
at the ground. ~ 

“And now,” said Noah, “what are we to do?” 

“I don’t know,” said Harry. 

“Let’s go for Uncle Zebedee,” said Tom. 

“Yes, do, Tom,” said Harry. “You go; and 
be quick, or else those other beggars will be 
here.” 

Away went Tom, and in a very short time Un- 
ele Zebedee was on the spot. Tom, in a breuth- 
Jess way, had told him all, but he searcely un- 
derstuod it, and seemed bewildered at the sight 
of the prisoner. It was not until Noah had told 
the whole story, that he began to master the sit- 
uation. . 

“Dear, dear, dear,” he said, “and you really 
were attacked and made prisoners by bandits. 
Dear, dear, dear!’ He looked inexpressibly 
shocked, and for some time stood in silence amid 
the loud clatter of the boys. 

“Well, Uncle Zebedee,” said Harry, at last, 
“what are we to do with him?” 

“That's the very point,” said Uncle Zebedee; 
“the very point that I’m thinking on. I’m be- 
ginning to think that the best thing you can do 
is to take your handkerchiefs back, and come 
an’ get some dinner.” : 

“What!” cried Harry, “untie him?” 

“That’s about it.” 

“What? untichim? Let him go? after he has 
nearly killed No. and Syd?” 

“Wal, he didn’t quite kill them,” said Uncle 
Zebedee. “They seem oncommon spry after it 
all. No harm is done,I gucss, so I dare say 
we'd best let him go.”- 

Harry looked disturbed and turned away. 

“You sce, boys,” said Uncle Zebedce, “here 
we are in a very peculiar situation. What are 
we? Strangers and sojourners in a strange land 
—don’t know a word of the jaw-breaking lan- 
guage—surrounded by beggars and Philistines. 
Arethereany law courts here? Are there any law- 
yers? Are there any judges? I pause fora reply. 
There aint one! No! If we keep this man tied 
what shall we do with him? We can’t take him 
back in the coach. We can’t keep him an’ feed 
him in the hotel, like a wild beast. I don’t 
know where the lock-up is, and I haven’t secn a 
policeman in the whole place. Besides, if there 
was any, we'd all be kept in jail as witnesses in 
the case. Now I] don’t want to go to jail. So 
the long an’ the short of itis, we’d best avoid all 
trouble an’ Iet him go.” 

Uncle Zebedee’s words produced a strong im- 
pression upon the boys. Even Harry saw that 
handing the man over to the authorities would 
involve some trouble on their part, at least. He 
hated what he called “bother.” Besides, he had 
no vengeful feelings against the man; Noah and 
Syd had none. Their victory had made them 
merciful. So the end of it was that thcy did ac- 
cording to Uncle Zebedee’s sugvestion and un- 
tied the bonds, 

Number six ¢vidently was smazed, He rose 





ta his fect, looked warily at the party, as though 
expecting some new attack, then looked all 
around, and then with a bound, he leaped away, 
and running toward the road, soon disappeared. 

They ate their dinner at Baim, and then drove 
home. Noah and Syd felt a little sore. Tom 
had a bad bruise on his Ieft arm from a blow, 
but on the whole very litticharm had been done, 
and the boys did not regret that they had Ict the 
scoundrel go free. 

The opportune arrival of Harry and Tom was 
easily explained. They had been riding on don- 
keys, and had seen the crowd around Noah and 
Syd, and the struggle. Fearing some danger for 
their companions, they had hastened to the spot 
and reached it in time to rescue them. 


Ohapter VIII. ; 
Vesuvius—Ponies and Sticks—Sand and Lava 

The Rocky Steps—The Rolling, Wrathful 

Smoke Clouds— Vesuvius warns them off— 

The Lost Boy. 

The sight of Vesuvius from Baiw had filled 
Noah with an ardent desire to visit it. All the 
rest shared this fecling. Vesuvius was before 
them always. The great cloud of dense black 
smoke which hung over it liken pall was greater, 
and denser, and blacker than usual, The crater 
was disturbed. There were rumbling noiscs in 
its wondrous interior, and all around, and all 
beneath, the mountain gave signs of an ap- 
proaching eruptions. 

Sometimes the smoke, as it ascended from the 
crater, would tower up high in the air for thou- 
sands of fect, far into the sky, a black pillar of 
smoke, which at the summit spread out on all 
sides, giving to the spectator the vision of a co- 
lossal pulm tree,—the shape and the sign which 
is the inevitable forerunner of a coming erup- 
tion, 

As yet the ascent mizht be made in safety, 
though every day’s delay lessened the chances of 
an ascent by increasing the danger. This they 
learned from Michacl Angelo, their guide. So 
they determined to go without any further de- 
lay. 

Accordingly, two days after their excursion to 
Baie, they went out to Portici, and there hired 
ponies to take them to the foot of the cone. 
Michael Angelo went with them as general man- 
ager of the expedition. At Portici cach onc 
supplied himself with a good stout stick to as- 
sist his ascent. ; 2 

Ou ridiag up they found the road geod at first, 
but soon it became exceedingly rough. It left 
the fertile meadows and vineyards at the base of 
the mountain, and ran over a wild, rocky coun- 
try composed of lava blocks which looked, as 
Uncle Zebedee said, like the “abomination of 
desolation.” 

No verdure appeared, no hoyses, no flocks and 
herds; all was wild, and savage, and dismal. 

After passing over these lava ficlds, the party 
reached what is called the “Hermitage,” a kind 
of refreshment station near the fuot of the conc. 
After resting here for a little while they proceed- 
ed on foot. 

The path was now rugged and difficult, and 
soon ascended at so steep an anzie that it be- 
came rather climbing than walking. After a 
toilsome walk the path ended at the foot of the 
cone. It arose grandly before them, one side 
presenting a surface of loose sand, another part 
being covered with rough lava blocks. Over 
these last Michacl Angelo led them, for these 
formed stepping-stones by which they might 
make an ascent. A number of men were here 
with straps, offering to help them up, but they 
all refused, and even Uncle Zebedee chose to rely 
on his unassisted muscle, 

Then they began the ascent of the cone. The 
lava blocks were of all sizes, and lay strewn 
loosely down the stcep side. It was like ascend- 
ing along, rough flight of steps, where al] the 
steps were irregular. It was laborious and tedi- 
ous. Often they had to stop and rest. Uncle 
Zebedee felt it most. As fur the boys, they 
stopped rather on his account. 

But when they got about two-thirds of the way 
up they grew more excited, and in Tom this 
excitement was.mostevident. Thinking that the 
others could take carcof Uncle Zebedee, he started 
off alone and soon was far up, clumbering over 
the rocks like a young chamois. ‘ 

Usually there is one side of the crater which is 
accessible. There is almost always some wind, 
which blows the smoke away, and on the wind- 
ward side the visitor of the mountain can stand 
and breathe freely. 

On this occasion, however, there was little or 
no wind, and the smoke, which was far denser 
than usual, gathered in thick, black folds, which 
sometimes rolled down the sides of the cone and 
hid the crest from view, . 

Michael Angelo expressed a fear that they 
would not be able to reach the crest, and as they 


drew nearer, every step showed that this fear 
nat : ea 








was well founded. At Inst, when within easy 
distance of it, there came rolling down a cloud 
of smoke so dense and so full of sulphurous va- 
por, that they all had to stop and cover thcir 
faces with their clothes, 

It was evident that they could go no farther. 
They waited for a time, in great distress from Ahe 
smoke. It rolled away at last, yet still hovered 
near them, every little while rolling down threat- 
eningly, as though to drive them back, and pre- 
vent the crater from desecration by human foot- 
steps. They had evidently reached their farthest 
limit, and could go no further. 

But where was Tom? 

Scarcely had they discovered the impossibility 
of going farther when this thought came to all. 
Where was Tom? He had left them some time 
previously, and had gone far ahead of them. 
They had expected every moment to come up 
with him. But there were no signs of him any 
where. 

Harry called out with all his strength. Noah 
and Syd joined in the cry. 

There was no response. 

Fear came to them—a sickening and awful 
fear. All shouted—the boys, Uncle Zebedee and 
Michael Angelo. 

Still there was no response. 

Again, avain, and yet again they called, ‘by 
this time in a horror of apprehension. 

But to all these cries the surrounding stillness 
gave forth not one answering sound. 

And the deep, dark, wrathfal smoke-clouds 
rolled around and downward, moving close to 
them and over them, ns though eager to involve 
them in that dread fate which they feared had 
overtaken the lost boy. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 
SWALLOWING A BUMBLE-BEE. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 


“Remember Gran’ther Buckminster? Why, 
yes, child, I should think so. I was only twelve 
years old when he dicd, to be sure, and now I’m 
eighty-five, and I’ve forgotten a great many 
things that have happened since then, and ‘a 
great many of the people I used to know, but 1 
shall never forget him, no, not if I should live to 
be a hundred. 

“You've seen his portrait at Aunt Selina’s, and 
avery good likeness it was always called, and 
it’s pleasant to look at it, but I’ve got a better 
picture of him than that.” 

“Where, grandma? Why have you never 
shown it to us?” asked little Mattie, who never 
wearicd of listening to her grandmother’s remin- 
iscences of by-wone days, 

“Ts in my mind, child. Iean see him now as 
plainly as I saw him then, sitting in his study- 
chair, or walking slowly about the garden, or 
standing in the great, high pulpit, in his black 
surplice and full-bottomed wig, with all the peo- 
ple looking up at him as if he had been a 
prophet. 

“You don’t see any such ministers as he was 
now-a-days. Not that I would say aught against 
any of them, cither—they are all servants of the 
Lord, 1 hope; but then they haven’t his com- 
manding presence and stately bearing. 

“Folks used to reverence their ministers in 
those days; why, all the congregation used to 
stand in their pews till he had passed down the 
broad aisle, and every little boy and girl in the 
parish would stop and ‘make their manners,’ as 
they called it, when they saw him in the strétt. 

“He was the adviser of his people, too, about 

their worldly affairs, a3 well as their spiritual, 
and there was no chance at all for a lawyer in 
the place, because he could settle the quarrels of 
his parishioners more to their satisfaction. 
“O deur, I’ve laughed many a time to think of 
iNer Cartwright and old Nance Crowninshicld. 
Nance, you see, was a witch—I mean some folks 
thought she was; there never was an awful 
storm, or an uncommon gale of wind, but they 
would shake their heads and say, ‘Old Nance is 
abroad to-night,’ and many a woman who 
wouldn’t have-owned to believing in witches at 
all, would slyly nail a horse-shoe on the churn 
when the butter didn’t come well. There wasn’t 
much mischief done in the parish, but eld Nance 
was thought to be at the bottom of it. 

“Of course I never believed in it; I was too 
well brought up for that, and gran’ther was set 
against it, but then I must admit that Nance did 
look like a witch, and that a good many things 
happened that were quite mysterious and out of 
the common order. 

“She lived in a Jittle house all by herself—her 
kind always do—and Miller Cartright, who lived 
close by, said he’d seen her fly out of her chim. 
ney on a broomstick many and many 4 nizht, 
and that next morning he was sufe to hear bad 
news about somebody in the village, 








“She was a continual torment to him, at leas { 
he thought she was. Sometimes his miil wou}, 
stop all of a sudden, just for no reason at 3; 
that any body could sec, and, do whathe woul, 
he coutdn’t make ‘it work again, but by-ang.ty 
it would start off of its own accord, and yu as 
regular as a clock. He was known to be x 
honest a man as there was in town, dut nr, 
than one of his customers has had com ground 
there, and when he got home, and openat jis 
bag, has found it filled with sawdust and ctiy, 
instead of meal. 

“One day when gran’ther was leaning back jy 
his arm-chair, with his handkerchief over ji: 
face, taking his afternoon nap, and I was curls 
up in one of the deep window-scats, working nr, 
sampler, I heard a great clattering and stan. 
ing in the yard. 

“F wouldn’t go to the door, fur fear of waking 
gran’ther, but-I pceeped through the blind, au, 
there was Miller Curtright gallopping up to th: 
house on his plough-horse. He flung hinsi/ 
off and rapped with the goad-stick he had in his 
hand—which I suppose was the first thing tha 
came in his way—but without waiting for an i 
swer, opened the door and came right into tle 
study, all in his miller’s frock and overalls. 

“I was astonished at his rudeness, but soon 
found that the poor man had a good excuse, fur 
the first thing he said, was, ‘O, Parson Buct- 
minster, do come to my house as quick as ever 
you can, for my wife’s a dying!’ ! 

“Eh! What?’ eried gran’ther, palling de 
handkerchief from his face and starting up 
‘Mrs. Cartright dying? Polly’ —that’s me— 
‘bring me my hat and cane. Mrs. Cartright d)- 
ing! Why, I never knew she was ill!’ 

“ ‘No more she hasn’t been, sir; at least, ovr 
ailing a little, but she’s—she’s swallowedabun 
Dble-bee!?—* aie 

“‘Swallowed a bumble-hee, hey” said ym 
ther, sitting back into his chair with a quee: 
tle smile. ‘Well, that’s odd, but not so odt 
the bumble-bee had swallowed her. But cons, 
Jet’s hear how it happened.’ 

“Well, sir, about an hour ago, as I wasn, 
work in the mill, I saw Nance Crowninshicl + | 
ing past with her little black dog. She waskai- | 
ting her brows and muttering to herself, ui | 
didn’t look up. I knew there was mischief af, 
so I calls out to her,’— | 

( 
{ 























«<¢«¢What do you want on my land? Beg, 
you and your imp together, and don’t come iu 
playing tricks with an honest man’s proper 
Be off, I say.” 

«Pm only gathering a few water-cress:; 
surcly that’s no crime,” says she. | 

““<Water-cresses don’t grow on my mi | 
dam,” says I. | 

“ceNo, but they do higher up the stream,” 
says she. 

««eWell, you be off, water-cresses or now: 
ter-cresses,” says I, “or 1’ll have you am 
for trespass.” 

“T shouldn’t ha’ been quite so short with her 
but that very morning I’d found two great stone 
in the hopper which wasn’t there when I best! 
to grind. She started to go, and then lsd 
back and said,— 

“© «Your wife’s sick, aint she?” 

«cWhat’s that to you?” says I. 

«¢ “Nothing, only may be I can send her sont 
thing to make her better,” says she. With 3st 
she gave a horrid laugh and clim over the fence, 
and it wasn’ta minuteafterward, sir, that Poi 
M’Cary come running out to say that my Wil? 
had swallowed a bumble-bee.’ 

“‘Where was your wife at the time” asked 
gran’ ther. 

“ ‘She was on the bed, dozing like, because © 
felt kind 0’ poorly, and Podzy was sitting by 
her. You know, sir, or may be you don’t know 
my wife always sleeps with her mouth ox? 
and it being a warm day the window was op" 
too, and all of a sudden, a bumblebee ae 
buzzing in, and flew right down her throat. 

“But what has that to do with old Nan? 

“Do? Lud, sir, it was one of her imps. an 
my wife’s been in spasms ever since, and # | 
keeps calling for “the parson, the parson, * 
the time.’ % 

“It seems to me that this is a case for e 
doctor instead of the parson,’ said grav'sh’ 
with the same queer little smile. aie 

“It aint medicine she needs, sir,’ sid te ' 
miller, shaking his head; ‘all the doctors in 
yorld couldn’t do her any good.’ ’ 

“Very well,’ said gran’ther; ‘you ride alot 
and I'll be round in a few minutes, and lvl! 
my‘dear, tell Ben to saddle Nimrod.’ 

 ¢Yes, gran’ ther,’ said I, and ran to the b 
to do his bidding; but all the time I was 
ning how I could go and sce the bewitched 
an myself, unbeknown to gran’ther, for! 
not ask his permission. 

“Now he was never a fast ridet—hea"*” | 
went jig-jog, trt, trot, let what would bap 
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and it was nearly @ mile to the mill by the high- 
way, Dut there was a shorter cut across the 
fields, so what did I do but clap on my sun-bon- 
net, and scud through the foot-path like a rab- 

2 
peice T reached Mr. Cartright’g door, all out 
of breath, there was gran’ther just coming over 
the hill; I could sce his head bobbing up and 
down against the sky. I slipped into the house, 
and nobody noticed me, for although the room 
was {ull of people, they were all taken up look- 
ing at poor Mrs. Cartright, who lay on the bed, 
groaning and flinging her arms about, and 
foaming at the mouth. 

“Presently in stalked gran’ther, and the first 
words he said were, ‘Clear the room.’ 

“They all ‘obeyed, hanging their heads and 
Jooking wilted enough, and I was following, but 
gran’ther said, “Polly, my dear, go get some 
anise cordial.” 

“J found some in the cupboard, and when I 
retarned with it, he was sitting by the bed, talk- 
ing. [know that what he said seemed to soothe 
Mrs. Cartright, though all I can remember was, 
that when she said, ‘Then you don’t think I’ve 
swallowed a bumble-bee?’ he replied, ‘No more 
than you've swallowed a camel.’ 

“He gave her some of the cordial, and bade 
me wipe her face and smooth her pillow, and 
then she asked him to pray with her. 

“That I will,’ said he; ‘but not because 
you've been bewitched, but because it is always 
good to draw nigh to the Lord in prayer.’ 

“After this, he went into the kitchen, which 
was still full of people, and berated them sound- 
ly for their folly, and sent them about their 
business, 

“The next day Mrs. Cartright was round the 
house as well as ever, and I never heard of her 
swallowing any more bumble-bees. 

“There was somcthieg queer about gran’ther’s 
horse falling lame as he did, though.” 
hy, how was that?” 

“O, [can’t tell you now.: It’s been dark under 
the table this half hour, so kiss me ‘and run to 
Ved.” 








———_+e+—___ 
For the Companion. 
MES. LOOMIS AND DAUGHTER. 


“Old Mrs, Dumapy’s frizzle,’”’ cried Kate Mor- 
ton, throwing a mass of tangled hair over 
toward Lute Smith. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Kate, calling 
that nice old worman names?” responded Lute, 
lifting the hair and shaking it. 

“Well, she is dumpy, anyway,” said Kate, 
scating herself, “but I suppose she is good, folks 
say she is, She’s rich, though; I wish she 
would adapt me. Wouldn’t I enjoy it? Just 
fancy us booked for Europe. ‘Mrs. Loomis and 
daughter, wouldn’t that sound grand? Heizho! 
Isuppose I must be content as I am—hair-dresser 
for old Le Meir. I can hardly get decent clothes 
~and I’m so tired when Saturday night comes. 
Well, some people were born to work, and some 
to play—I’m one of the unfortunates. That 
batch of hair belongs to Miss Gurney; what 
does her head look like when she gets it on? 
Here’s one to be curled over, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” replicd Lute, who was the model-cirl of 
the establishment; “and speaking of Mrs. Loom- 
is, she is going to Europe, shortly.” 

“I dare say; plenty of money will carry one 
to the ends of the carth if one wants to go.” 

“She has asked me to go with her,”’ said Lute. 

“You!” cried Kate, astonished, “and are you 
going?” 

“No; I don’t dare to lenve my mother for 80 
long a time, or I would go, even if it was in the 
capacity of humble companion.” 

“T wish she’d ask me,” said Kate. 

“There! that same girl again!” exclaimed 
Lute, in a suppressed woice. She was here twice, 
yesterday, to find Mr. Le Meir. Did you ever 
see so sad a face? I declare it has haunted me 
since I first saw her.” 

The girl in question was small and graceful, 
and her face impressed one wigh the feeling that 
its owner was in trouble. Shecame towards the 
table where Kate and Lute sat, and in a low 
Voice, inquired if Mr. Le Meir was in. Kate 
thook her head. Lute asked if her business was 
particular, 

The young girl cast her gyes down; the blood 
Tushed to her cheeks; her voice trembled. 

“It is rather particular business,” she said, in 
alow tone; “I—[ thought of selling my hair.” 
Then with a faint smile, she added, “I suppose 
rople do such things, sometimes.” 

“And is it possible that is all your hair?” 
askal blunt Kate, looking at the great shining 
coils, 

“Yes, it is all mine,” said the girl; “but I 
must sell it—if I can.” 

“Certainly you can, though Mr. Le Mcir won’t 
Sve you near what it’s worth, or any one else. 








Still I should think you might get a good price 
for it; shouldn’t you, Lute?” 

Lute had becn studying the girl’s face, and it 
psined her. The blue eyes and tender lips 
seemed formed for smiles, yet there was some- 
thing that indicated trouble in the whole expres- 
sion of the countenance. Besides, she was rest- 
Jess, like one hunted or frightened, and Lute 
could not shake off the impression that she was 
in some deadly peril. 

“I wonder if I can stay till Mr. Le Meir comes 
in?” she queried. “I am a stranger in the 
city.”” 

Lute said, “Certainly,” and handed her a 
chair. As she sat there the stranger watched 
the two girls’ busy fingers with fixed attention. 

“Tt looks easy,” she said. 

“Tt is easy, after one learns how,” laughed 
Kate. 

“Does it take a long time to learn?” 

“You give six weeks.” 

“And get no wages?” 

“Of course not.’” 

“But if one docs not happen to have a home,” 
—her lips quivered,—‘‘or moncy to keep one, 
during the time.”” 

“I don’t know what one would do in that 
case,” said thoughtless Kate; ‘but almost every 
body has some kind of a home.”? . 

The girl turned away, her checks and lips 
pale. Presently Mr. Le Mcir came in, and in a 
few moments the stranger was closeted with him, 
in his office. The window was open; every thing 
they said could be heard distinctly. * 

“Val! oh, you vish to sell you hair? Verra 
good! You have fine, silky hair—but de color is 
not in fashion.” 


Kate and Lute exchanged glances. It was 
precisely the color then most in fashion. 
“I can give you fifteen dollars. It is the ut- 


most,” he said, in a few moments. 

“T thought I should get twenty-five,” said the 
low voice, in reply; “there is a great deal of it.” 

“Ah, it joost seems so—there is not much. I 
can give you but fifteen.” * 

There was a short silence. 

“I will come to-morrow,” she said, evidently 
hesitating about the price, and glided ont into 
the work-room. Lute was near the door, where 
she had gone for a glass of water. 

“May I call and sce you?” she asked, earnest- 
ly. The girl started. 

“I am at 44 Crane Street,” she replied, with 
the ghost of a smile, and hurried outof the shop. 

“Poor thing! I wonder what the matter is?” 
quericd Kate. “What did you say that made 
her start so?” But Lute kept her own counsel. 

That night Lute went to 44 Crane Street. She 
was ushered into one of the smallest, poorest 
rooms of a great boarding-house. The stranzer 
came to the door, looking absolutely blue and 
pinched. At first she was reserved. 

On the table stood a pitcher of water, and 
there were crumbs, as if crackcrs had been caten 
upon the waiter on which iterested. It was not 
long before Kate won the poor girl’s confidence. 
It was a pitiful story that she told. There afc 
many such instances that the world knows noth- 
ing of. 

. It seemed that her mother had lately died in a 
neighboring fown; that her father and mother 
had led a terrible life on account of the profliga- 
cy of the former, and that to escape from his 
vileness and the companions he brought to the 
house, the poor, sensitive girl had left her home; 
determined, as she said, to die, rather than re- 
turn. 

Once her father had been kind and affection- 
ate, but had become a slave to his low appetites. 

“Have you no relatives?” asked Lute, 

“None that know. My mother offended her 
family deeply by her marriage, and she never 
spoke of any of them. I frankly confess to you 
that I don’t know what to do. I know very little 
about work. Iam in debt for this room, and am 
reduced almost to desperation. O,I don’t know 
what I might not have done; but I prayed that 
God would raise me up a friend, that I might do 
nothing rash or wicked, and He has answered 
my prayer; I will never doubt Him again. You 
don’t know how dreadful it is to be alone in a 
great city, without friends, and almost star- 
ving. 

Lute was prepared for this. She lifted the lit- 
tle basket in her hand, and took from it some 
sandwiches, some fruit and a little bottle of cold 
tea. 

“Now you must not he too proud te take this,’’ 
she said, “or to cat it before me. When you 
first came into the store I became interested in 
you, and [aim glad you did not sell your hair to 
Le Mier for the mean price he offered, when he 
would have charzed filty dollars for it toa ens- 
tomer, not a cent less. God certainly has sent 
mc here, and I am sure I can do better for you 
than that. Wait till to-morrow. I will call 
again on my way down town in the morning.” 











Straight to Mrs. Loomis went Lute that night, 
and told her the poor girl’s story. The old lady 
wus interested. 

“Bring her here to-morrow evening,” she 
said. * 

When the young girl appeared she adjusted 
her glasses, and the first words she said, were,— 

“You're the living image of a sister I had. 
What’s your name?” 

“When she was answered, she scemed for a mo- 
ment overcome with emotion. 

“We treated poor Em shamefully,” she said; 
“but then she married a brute. Come child, lay 
off your hat. I wanted a companion to go to 
Europe with me, and I think you’ll do; only you 
shall go as my daughter. There, there, don’t 
cry. Lute, dear, send my curls home in a new 
box; I broke the other.” 

So the stranger went with good Mrs.’Loomis, 
amd on the steamer’s- books was entered, ‘‘Mrs. 
Loomis and daughter.”” 

.Kind-hearted, practical Lute! Her modesty 
would protest against this public exhibition of 
her thoughtful, generous act, did she know that 
Lhad given it; but the lesson it teaches is too 
important to be lost—and that is, that there is 
no station in life in which opportunities for do- 
ing good to others may not be found, and used 
to save from sorrow,—perhaps from worse than 
death. 

Seep tea 


For the Companion. 


WHAT WAS DONE WITH THE OLD 
DRESSES. 


By Mrs. 0. W, Flanders, 


There was a great cleaning up at Aunt Iul- 
dah’s, as there ulways was once ayear. Jt was 
an occasion that Aunt Huldah’s partner looked 
forward to as the hane of his life. 

For his part he had never seen a speck of dirt 
in the house since he was married. It would be 
arclicf to him if he could, for he has to stand 
five full minutes by the dial, scraping his fect on 
the door mat before he can be allowed to‘enter 
the kitchen. This is why he sits in the wood- 
shed most of the summer evenings. He says it 
is too much trouble to clean his boots. 

But this has nothing to do with our story. To 
bezin again, Aunt Huldah had raised a large 
family of children, beside having had an over- 
sight of all the neighbors’. I have observed that 
women who have large families are more benev- 
olent than women with small oncs. This, per- 
haps, was why our friend was called Aunt Hul- 
dah, by us all; and if she loved us in her benev- 
olent way, we returned the affection with all the 
childish warmth we were capable of. 

After the yearly cleaning up, there was a dis- 
tribution of cast-off garments, right and left. 
The miscrable little Dikes, that might be known 
anywhere by their purple fect and ankles, were 
sure to be parading shocs and woollen goods, 
and the Skimpses were as certain of dresses and 
shawls, as if thcir ship had come in from sca. 

The particular cleaning up to which this chap- 
ter refers, was on the occasion of the youngest 
child putting on long clothes. It was a solemn 
event for Aunt Huldah, whose blue eyes grew 


Pmisty every time she thought she had lost her 


baby, a loss she did not sustain, until the juve- 
nile’s fect rested upon the floor when she sat in 
her mother’s lap. This was Aunt Huldah’s data 
for giving the children up to womanhood. 

As miy be supposcd, there were more odds 
and ends to be given away this ycar than usual. 
There was no longer any youngest to inherit the 
cast-off garments, and there was a clean sweep 
made from cellar to attic. 

Old clonks that had hung on pegs in dark 
closets ; dresses too good to be given away; skirts 
that had plenty in them for the baby; bonnets 
and hoods that represented the fashions of many 
years, were all brought-out into the yard to be 
yentilated, and held up for discussion and dis- 
posal. 

“Now that’s areal nice cloak,” cried Aunt 
Hnuldah, holding up the garment and turning 
the slecves inside out. “There’s enough in that 
to make Jeff a pair of pants.” 

“Nonsense, mother! You know Jeff has got 
beyond homespun. He wouldn’t look at them,” 
cried Emma, | 

“Well, I don’t suppose he would; but that 
wool was from the finest we evgr raiscd, and the 
thread was so strong, the weaver said it never 
broke once in weaving.” 

“Wouldn't it make a nice cloak just as it is, 





for soincebod 

“LE guess it would—we'll see!” and so it was 
laid aside, and other garments were held up, un- 
til the pile accumulated to quite large propor- 
tions. When the cleaning was all over, and or- 
der restored, and the house-warming celebrated, 
the question came up as to what should be done 
with all the old dresses, 

“JIow would it do to send them to the Five 


Points Mission in New York?” asked pretty Ro- 
sa Lee, who had just returned from the city, 
where she had been to see the bright faces, that 
make one’s heart so glad and sorry, in the mis- 
sion. 

“I don’t suppase they would look at them, 
though there’s a deal of wear in themyct,” Aunt 
Huldah said. “Those city people are so airish, 


” 

“But you know at the Five Points they ask for 
just such garments as thesc. They keep partics 
on purpose to make over the clothes, and repair 
the broken shoes, and they are grateful for any 
thing they can use. And O if you could sce the 
pitiful looking children that they pick up in the 
streets, you would be so glad to do something 
for them!” 

“Glad! I guess I should be glad. Bless their 
dear hearts! If I only had a half-dozen of them 
to take Emma’s place, wouldn’t they be a bless- 
ing to me!” 

“It would be the nicest thing we could do. 
Beside, you are going to the city to visit your 
sons there, and you would take such satisfaction 
in thinking you had done something for the mis- 
sion, when yon go to see it—and of course you 
will go to sce it—everybody does, that has a 
heart in them!” 

“I’ve a good mind to,” Aunt Huldah said, 
looking toward the youngest. 

“Yes, do, ma; we'll do them up nice, and when 
Jeff comes home he can take them back with 
him.” 

Rosa Lee laughed a little ina sly way. She 
knew just what a jaunty young fellow Jeff had 
become. He was not the young man to travel 
with old clo’s. 

“T£ you will let me help you, Aunt Huldah,” 
Rosa said, wishing to spare Jeff's pride, “we will 
box them up and send them by express. I will 
see to all that mysclf, and write a note for you, 
and you may be-sure they will be as grateful as 
grateful can be.” 

So the garments were all made tidy, and the 
corner grocer furnished 2 box, and Rosa came 
tripping in, one morning, with a delicately writ- 
ten note, which she offered for Annt Huldah’s 
approval, before it was sent, 

“La me!” said Aunt Huldah, wiping her 
hands on her apron, and taking it daintily in the 
tips of her finycrs, “I guess if ever they see me 
there, they’ll know pretty quick that I didn’t 
write this!” And she lawshed such a good-na- 
tured lauch, shaking all over, like her delicious 
home-made jelly. 

The box was sent, and in due time a very 
handsome letter of ackndwledyment reached 
Aunt Huldah. From that day she felt that she 
had an individual interest in the Five Points, 
and that it was necessary to her happiness to 
visit that institution. 

So, affer the apples had been dried, and the 
apple Sauce made, and the picktes, and preserves, 
and farmer-fixings seen to, in the carly winter 
Aunt Huldah bought her a plum-colored velvet 
bonnet, and started, with her husband, to spend 
aweck in New York city. 

Nothing but Aunt IHuldah’s own language can 
convey an idea of what followed, and this was 
how she told it to Rosa Lee, after her return: 

“The minute we got rested, says 1 to Jeff, ‘T 
want to go to the Five Pints, the first thing. 

“Have you got any friends there?’ says Jeff. 

“‘T guess they have heard of me,’ says I. 
‘The superintendent gave men special invitation, 
if ever I came to New York city, to be sure and 
callon him.’ Goodness! I wish you had seen 
Jeff open his eyes. 

“Well, we sct off for the Five Pints—Jeff along 
with us—and I took a few things in my bag to 
give any little child I took a fancy to, It wasn’t 
such a dreadful looking strect, after all, and to 
look at the building you wouldn’t think it need- 
ed old clothes—now would you? 

“Lcouldn’t help fecling a good deal dashed, 
but Jeff, he walked right up stairs as if he was 
at home. The minute we came in sight, a gen- 

tleman beckoned us to come right along, and 
he looked so glad to see us, I thought he must 
be the one that wrote the letter—but he wasn’t. 

“The hall was pretty large and almost filled 
with people, but the children hadn’t come in. 
Now I hadn’t said any thing to Jeff about the 
box, because I didn’t know how he would take 
lit; and then, again, I wanted to sec if the things 
had been used, before I told him. 

“Pretty soon we heard a tramp, tramp, tramp, 
and the girls came in, two by two, and marched 
up to their seats. As true as you live, the ve 
first girl Fset eyes on, had on that red thibet 
dress that ran through our whole family. You 
ce I knew it, because it had turned such a peeu- 
liar shade of red, by being washed so often. 
They had ripped it, and turned it, and trimmed 
it with black braid! And then such a pretty 
girl as had iton! Soon as I had time to think, 
I nudged pa. Says I, ‘Do you sce that red dress? 























‘That is the one your sister Jane sent Matilda, 
twenty years ago!’ 

“You don’t say!’ cried pa. 

“Just then Jeff whispered to me,—‘Look at 
that miss in front of us. Don’t she look as sis- 
ter Emma did at her age?” ~ 

“T bust right out laughing. Says I, ‘It’s the 
dress, Jeff—that’s the very dress Emma used to 
wear, that you admired so.’ 

“How eame it on her, then?’ says Jeff. 

“Well, I see about every thing I sent, all made 
over as nice as could be. I wouldn’t have be- 

dieved there had been so much value in them, 
though I wouldn’t have sent them, you know, if 
Thad not known they were good for something! 

“When the girls were all seated, the boys came 
tramping in, Sakes alive! Didn’t I wish they 
were all mine! One bright-cyed little fellow 
turned his eyes toward us, and looked as if he 
would snicker right out. * 

“Ma, whispered Jeff, ‘that fellow’s got on a 
suit that puts me in mind of the old family cloak 
that we used to wear rainy days!’ 

“7 shouldn’t wonder,’ says I, with a wink to 
pa—and yon never see 2 man so tickled as he 
was in all your life. Ile knewed it the very first 
glance. 

“‘And look here, ma, there’s another, rigged 
ont in my butternut-colored Sunday suit,’ says 
Jeff. 

“Isee as many as seven boys, all fixed up in 
my boy’s old clothes—nice warm suits, as good 
as anybody’s in the crowd. I tell yon,I was 
glad enough to ery. 

“The children appeared beautiful! I couldn’t 
have answered the questions better myself! 
They sung and recited, and after that the super- 





intendent made some remarks, and that was the 
way I found out who had written me that letter. 

“He had a brother there that made some re- 
marks, too. Says he, standing up alongside the 
superintendent, ‘Which of us, do you think, is the 
best looking?’ The girls all cried ont that the 
superintendent was; but the boys only laughed 
and looked stupid. ‘That’s the way with girls,’ 
says I, to Jeff; ‘they are always the quickest wit- 
ted.’ ° 

“After it was all over, we stood round kind of 
looking at things, when the superintendent 
came right up to us, and appeared to be very 
glad to see us. Jeff began to open his cyes when 
king hands, 

pa, ‘This is the lady that sent you a box 

of stuff from onr piace.’ 

“From what town did you say, sir?” 

“From Pemberton,’ says pa. 

“ ‘Indeed!’ says the gentleman, holding out his 
hand again, ‘It was the most beautiful box we 
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condition at last accounts, but Aunt Huldah has 
found other Dikes and other Skimpses in herown 
village, for whom she generously provides. 


———~—_— 
POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 
"BY ADDISON ALEXANDER, D. D. 


[This m. is remarkable as a spectmen of what 
may be done in vigorous, forcible writing, using only 
words of one syllable :) 


Think not that strength lies in the big, round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
‘The ery for help, the tonguo that all men speak, 
‘When want, or woe, or fedr is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shrick 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 
Sung by some fay or fiend! There is a strength 
Which dics if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
‘And he that will may take the sleck, fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 








shine— 
Light but not heat—a flash but not a blaze! 
—_——+or———— . 
THE BIRD-KILLING SPIDERS. 

Tropical America has a great many disagreen- 
ble insects and reptiles, but none among them 
excite more repngnance than the huge hairy 
spiders. There are several distinct species, each 
with different habits, and forgetting this fact, 
some writers have doubted whether any of them 
prey upon birds. 

In their modes of life these spiders are some of 
them active during the day, others at night. 
Onc species fixes its den under the tiles of houses. 
It spins a muslin-like web, so as to form a cham- 
ber, and there conceals itself to await its prey. 
It is a sooty, black color, with curious flesh-col- 
ored palms, at the end of its long, shaggy feet. 
In expanse, it rarely execeds five inches. 


have reecived this long time, and TI should not |-g 


be surprised if some of our children had the gar- 
ments on to-day,’ . 

“T reckoned thirteen, says I, ‘that I conld | 
swear to; for we wore them off and on twenty 
odd years!’ 

“The supcrintendent and Jeff exchanged | 
smiles, and Jeff cried out, ‘So that is how my | 
butternut breeches came here, is it?” | 

“Then the superintendent introduced us to; 
the matron, a charming, pleasant Indy, and they 
showed us the rooms, and the paintings and 
drawings the children had done, and gave us 
some tracts, and, and’”’—- 

Here, fortunately, dear Aunt Huldah had to 
stop to take breath. 

Pretty Rosa Lee, who had been there and seen 
it all, and knew just how handsome Jeff looked 
sitting by his mother’s side, had listened to her 
homely description with glowing cheeks, if not 
with moistened cres, 

“Tam sure, Aunt IIuldah, the visit did your 
soul good, as it did mine. I cannot spend mon- 
ey foolishly, now, as I used to once, for those 
dear young faces come up before me, and I 
think how many more there are to be gathered 





The hairs on. the bodies of the larger species 
that are found on trees, are coarse and bristly, 
and cause painful irritation if they come in eon- 


tact with the skin. Sometimes festering sores 
appear on the body if a person ineautiously 
‘touches himself, after handling one of these re- 
pulsive animals, 

The Dird-catehing spider lives on trees. It 
forms its chamber in any natufal crevice in the 
trunks, and weaves over the opening its dingy- 
white web. The color of the spider is a dull, 
reddish brown. It covers an expanse as it crawls 
of about seven inches,—and is a disgusting, 
formidable-looking creature. Mr. Bates, the nat- 
uralist, states that he saw a huge insect of this 
species in the great forest that lines the banks of 
the river Tocantins, watching two dead birds, 
that it had killed, One of the birds was be- 





in and saved. T wish every woman in the land} neath its body, smeared with a filthy liquor ex- 


could visit the Five Points—I do, indeed.” 

Aunt ITuldah began to sob, holding her apron 
to her face. 

“You see, dear, we can’t go there without be- 
ing made better by it. We see what a little can 
do, when we look into the faces of them children. 
I think the sewing circle will censider the pro- 
pricty of making up a box occasionally; and 
now that you and I have contributed once, we 
shall not rest unless we contribute often.” 

Aunt Huldah wiped her eyes and tried to an- 
swer something about its being more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

When Rosa Lee went to reside in the city as 

Jeff's wife, she did not forget the poor children 
there. 
- To be sure Aunt Huldah never has had such | 
another house-cleaning, and never will; but she 
mannges to forward something to the mission 
every year, 

The Dikes and Skimpses had improved their 





uded by the monster; the other was a few inches 
away, entangled in portions of the spider’s web. 
There had evidently been quite a severe struggle 
between the hairy insect and its prey. 
+or—_—_—— 
ALL IN ONE WORD. 

A minister had a bright little boy who used to 
get very tired of sitting still in church. He 
once proposed stay¥®ng at home, “because he 
knew every thing in the Bible and couldn't be 
teached no more,” but his father smiled and 
said,— 

“Then you must go to sect a good example, 
Jamie.” 

And so Jamie had still to go and still to sit, 
too, One warm Sunday afternoon, as he trudged 
along by his.father’s side, he drew a sigh of 
xome size and said,— 

“It’s pretty hot to-day, papa. If [ was you, 








I'd preach awful short this afternoon!” 
“1 think I shall, Jamie,” replied his father. 


“Papa, don’t ‘Gospel’ mean all the good there 
isin the Bible, put together?” 

“Yes, my son; I think that is n good defink 
tion of ‘Gospel.’ ” 

“Then, papa, why can’t you just sny ‘Gospel, 
amen’? That would he prefching all there is, 
without tiring folks to death.” 

Well, if preaching and praying were 2 mere 
form, it would do to squeeze them into a nut- 
shell, in this way, But they are not mere forms. 
We need all the preaching we get to remind us 
of our daily dutics, and far more praying for Di- 
vine help to do them. 

oe 


WHAT I 8AW IN THE ABBEY. 
Letter from London. 

Ihave been, for the seeond time, to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. ” 

Yesterday was Sunday, and papa and I were 
late, but the verger of the abbey, seeing such a 
clerical looking gentleman, Prayer Book in hand, 
and so demure and church-going-looking a 
young lady, had the grace to Jead us away from 
the splendid west transept, into the middle of 
the great church, and he gave us onc of the best 
pews there, 

‘We sat opposite the choir boys, who looked 
very interesting in, their white suits, and sang 
delightfully. One little fellow—he could not 
have been more than fourteen—who led in the 
soprano, sang like an angel; ay, and looked like 
one inspired. I dare say at ordinary times, he 
may be a very: common-place little Johnny or 
Sammy, but the music seemed to fill every line 
of his face with a certain splendor. 

Tt is useless for me to attempt any description 
of Westminster Abbey, unless I devote sev- 
eral dozen pages to the purpose, and copy the 
gmide-book. There is so much to interest, in the 
sublimity and delicacy of the slender-looking 
arches that spring up far, far. above, and look 
almost ethereal in the red and gold light of the 
great rose-windo; in the monuments on every 
hand, so magestic and suggestive of kingly 
tombs and kingly coronations; in the wonderful 
poets’ corner, where one might wander all day 
and yet fecl at night but half satisfied, zoing 
back again to the calm face of Shakespeare; in 
the epitaphs written hy the best talent of Eng- 
land, and in scores of other inspiring olijects. 

‘Who Sleep there. 

The very pavement is sacred, for hencath it 
sleeps many a form whose presence once made 
the light and glory of Enzland’s finest society. 

Ben Johnson sleeps there, and Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay, and Dr. Johnson, and dozens 
of celebrities of whom we read with rare delight. 

We saw the monument of Major John Andre, 
of whose fate every hody speaks reyretfully; 
William Congreve, the great dramatist, and Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress, who queried in her last 
hour whether they should bury her in woollen 
or linen, and who wished her maid Betty to put 
a little rouge on her cheeks, that she might not 
look frightful after death. 

THe chapel of Henry VII. is one of the finest, 
indeed’ the very finest—what shall I call it— 
sepulchre in the Abbey. Every thing about it, 
from the elaborately carved doors to the ceiling, 
is perfect. The sides of the wall are filled with 
banners, and under the banners are the onken 
seats in which the Knights of the Bath used to 
be installed. 

Henry and his Queen Elizabeth of York, lie 
there, and Edward VI. 

In the middle of the chapel lics the mother of 
Darnley, who marricd Mary, Queen of Scotts. 
Next to her, lies the recambent figure of Mary 
herself. I looked at the royal effigy with feel- 
ings I cannot describe. She is not beautifal in 
marble. The features are worn and thin, the 
hands meekly folded, the form slender and deli- 
cately moulded. No matter what is said of Ma- 
ry, to blame her, there springs up a feeling of 
Pity in every breast at the mention of her name. 








Manners of Visitors. 

Tt was curious to note the manner of the vari- 
ous sight-secers. Onc lady, dressed in mourning, 
with a little child at her side, wept as she stood 
there, and the little girl looked up at her mother 
with wonder, her lip curling and almost ready to 
cry herself. 

Another was busy sketching the outlines of 
the form with studious accuracy. An old man 
peered into her face as if secking for some de- 
fect, and then hummed and shook his head. 1 
would have given a good deal to read his 
thoughts just then. A young boy walked round 
and round, and acted exactly as if he would like 
to poke the figure to sce if it wonld move, while 
another glanced at it hastily, and with knit brow 
turned away. . 

Two Famous Queens. 

Over on the other side, in the north aisle, lies 

the recumbent figure of England’s greatest 





queen, the stately, but jealous and egotistical 
Elizabeth. Here they are, almost side by side, 
the murdered and the murderer—two famous 
queens, 

Very different is her effigy from that of Ma- 
ry. The nose is painfully aquiline, the brow 
too firm, the mouth resentfnl. I wonder if it is 
& good likeness, The ruff, the thin, Jong fin- 
gers, the exquisite stillness of the figure, are 
wonderful. She looks ne if sho slept; not as if 
she was dead. If only she had pardoned Mary, 
she would have ndded a great and crowning glo- 
ry to her life; but she never forgave. 

“Hard woman that,” said the old man, who 
seemed to be looking for defects. ‘Cruel face— 


“| unhappy cranial development.” 


Other Objects of Interest. 

There is another beautiful monument here, 
the two baby daughters of James I. ‘They look 
so cunning!’ said the little girl who came with 
the lady in mourning; and so they did. Both lie 
quaintly dressed, in an old, old fashion, in a 
broad cradle, canopicd, their little cherub faces 
side by side. They never knew life’s troubles, 
royally born though they were. The pretty 
things went soon to slecp, and there they lic in 
fixed and dreamless slumber. 

The verger, an old gray man in black, hurried 
us through most indecently, considering that he 
had been paid for the service. On many of the 
most beautiful monuments we could but cast 
one hasty glance. The lovely figure of Lady 
Catharine Walpole, mother of the great Horace; 
and not far from there—I really felt a little 
creeping chill asI gazed at it—in alittle sarcoph- 
agus of marble, Edward V. and his bahy broth- 
er Richard, Duke of York, murdered in the tower 
by the cruel Richard III. 

Near by, lies John Addison, who, great br 
right of his genius, married a countess, and per- 
haps the latter is the reason why he is buried 
there. 

And standing in the midst of these cold mar- 
bles, the thought came upon me, 

“These dead people have all lived. Suppose 
they could start from their tombs, what a dread 
and wonderful company we should sce!’’ 

We next visited the chapel of Edward the Con- 
fessor, dead eight hundred years—think of that. 
I believe he was a good king—but I have forgot- 
ten. In this chapel lies Flizabeth Tudor—the 
very name is imposing—one of the proudest 
faces Lever saw. She was the second sister of 
Henry VIL, and in strange contrast to her mas- 
culine beanty is an exquisite fignre of Eleanor 
of Castile. 

Do you remember the sweet story of her devo- 
tion? it may or may not be true, but | love to 
think it is, that she sucked the venom from the 
poisoned wound of her husband. 

But time would fail me to tell of the notabili- 
ties that crowd this wonderful Westminster. Out- 
side the throngs were hurrying by, but we for- 
got them. We stood in a great city of the dead. 
Ashes that once played wonderful parts in this 
world’s history, were under our feet, and on every 
side. The sun did not brighten these chill, dark 
places, there was no sign of life, only the few 
people crawling round from monument to mon- 
ument, and the old ghost of n verger, who grew 
nervous and kept poking us, to indicate that we 
were staying too long. 

And when we did enter the bright, busy strects 
again, how curious was the contrast! Every- 
where living faces, motion, smiles, hurry, busi- 
ness. We felt as if we had been in a city of the 
past, and so indeed we had. 

That night I could not sleep, or if I canght 2 
“cat nap,” forthwith I saw Elizabeth’s Roman 
nose, or the two little marble babies sleeping in 
dust, (I tried to wipe some off, but it seemed 
plastered on,) or the mournful features of Mary, 
the Scottish queen. ALICE. 

——_+e+—___ 


THE RED LIGHT PUT OUT. 

The revolutionists of Paris—called the Reds— 
whose conduct has brought so much misery 
upon that city, and flded so greatly to the evil 
condition of France, have at last been over- 
thrown, after having maintained anarchy about 
two months. 

The existence in Paris of the “Commune,” as 
it was called, dated from the 20th of March, and 
it received its death-blowv on the 21st of Mar. 
It grew out of the want of proper action on the 
part of the regular French government, which 
has proved itself to be weak and inefficient. 

When the armistice was made with the Ger- 
mans, last January, it was provided thata French 
National Assembly should be chosen. Such an 
Assembly was chosen, and met, and became the 
government of France. It made peace with Ger- 
many,—and, after the Germans had marched 
into Paris, on the 8d of March, and then marchal 
out, control of that city passed into its hands. 
Had a vigorous use been made of the authority 
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ired, Paris would have remained quiet, 

bee saved, and the 
worth of prop- 


* thas aequi 
ona thousands of lives have 


destruction of millions of dolla 
erty have becn prevented. 

Unfortunately, the government showed no en- 
ergy, and did not occupy forts that were at its 
command near Paris; and while this encouraged 
the disorderly classes, other Parisians were made 
angry because the Assembly decided to hold its 
sittings at Versailles, and not in the capital. 

‘At Montmartre there were more than fonr 
hundred pieces of cannon, which were allowed 
toremain in the hands of the disorderly class, 
and when, too late, attempts were made to re- 
move them, an ontbreak took place, and the re- 
hellion began. 

Leaders of the rebels soon appeared, and a 
sort of government was formed, which took pos- 
sxsion of the forts that the regular government 
had neglected to garrison, An official Journal 
wasissued on the 20th of March, from which time 
the Commane’s brief life is dated. 

Commune is a French word that means com- 
munity, or inhabitants, but it is used in the 
sense of a town or a city that manaces its own 
affairs. The word was of weight in the middle 
ages, when liberty began its existence in the 
communes. 

Avote was taken in Paris on the 26th of 
March, establishing the new order of things,— 
—hut only 200,000 persons voted, though there 
are five hundred thousand voters there. 

For two months a bloody struggle was carried 
on. The Versailles government waked up too 
Inte to prevent war, and it did not wage it with 
saficient energy when it had to admit its exist- 
ence, 

M. Thiers, who ig at the head of the Versailles 
government, wished to carry on hostilitics so as 
not to injure the good people in Paris,—and, thus 
acting, he did little harm to the bad people there. 
The loss of life was very great, nevertheless, on 
both sides, without bringing the war to an ap 
parent close. 

The Reds, or Communists, did a grent deal in 
the way of destroying. monuments, and other 
pablic works. They overthrew the Column in 
the Place Vendome, which had been finished in 
1810, in honor of the war of 1805, in which the 
French defeated both the Austrians and the Rus- 
sians. They set fire to palaces, and behaved like 
vandals. 

Atlength the Versailles government began to 
at vigorously, fearing that the Germans would 
interpose, 

On the 2ist of May they attacked the Reds, 
and for some days there was very hard fighting 
in Paris, which was not subdued till the 24th. 

There was much loss of life, and great destrne- 
tion of property, on those dars. Tlic Reds kin- 
led fires, and destroyed buildings that are fa- 
mous in history. But for this, their foes are 
nearly as*mnch to blame as they were; for it 
kas only the lack of exertion on the part of the 
Thiers Party that gave the Communists power, 
and then allowed them to hold it. 


a 
A GREAT LOss, 

A Protestant Irish girl had been somewhat in- 
structed in the Scriptures at home, and was 
much interested in the teachings she received at 
\Sunday school in. this country. One day the 
class were studying the life of St. Paul, when 
she surprised them all by asking,— 

+ “And where do Pani preach now, ma’nam?” 

“O Mary, Panl’s dead,” replied the teacher. 

“Paul's dead! Is he indade? Will thin, that’s 
‘creat loss! Sure, I’d expicted to hear him 
breach some day, when I got to this country; 0, 
'm just raal disappinted!” 

It would indeed be a pleasure to hear the 
sat Apostle preach, but of him more than any 
other mortal it may be said, that “Being dead he 
‘et speaketh.” 

The case with him is just the opposite to that 
{the Irishman who fell off a cliff. “Arc you 
itat all, Pat?” cried his companion. “No,” 


plied Pat, in a loud voice, “I’m not dead, but 
Dacheloss,’” 





———+0 


JUMPING ON AND OFF CARS. 
When young People will not take proper care 
{themselves the law has todo it for them. We 
fezlad to know that some States have fixed a 
fnalty to the hanging about railroad cars by 


“*s who do not seem to know what their lives 
worth; 7 








Jump upon railroad trains, r 
Teitht, punishable with a fine of not less than 
dollars, and in case of a refusal to pay a fine, 
ith imprisonment. 

here should be such a law in every State in 
‘e Union, and it should be strictly enforced. 
any of the country railroad stations are infest- 
'with gangs of boys who amuse themselves in 
Ying to outdo each other in their foolhardy ex- 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


ploits of jumping on and off of trains in motion, 
and itis wonderful that the number of fatal acci- 
dents from this cause is not much greater than 
it is, 
In the western part of Pennsylvanin, about a 
year ago, an enginecs gave a youngster a sound 
and well-deserved cuffing for persisting in thus 
endangering his life after repeated warnings. 
The boy’s father prosecuted the engineer, and 
sneceeded in having him fined. When, about 
six wecks afterward, the lad had both of his legs 
taken off by falling under a train, the sympathy 
bestowed upon the afflicted parents was not ex- 
cessive, 
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CUTTING FLOWERS. 

Why, any body can do that! Yes; but not in 
the best way. There is a time for every thing, 
and a right and wrong way of doing every thing. 
Tt is well to know both, even in so simple a mat- 
ter as cutting a few flowers, 

Always choose the evening, or a cloudy after- 
noon, as the time for cutting flowers. Just be- 
fore sunset is the best hour. Then the night is 
coming, and the plants are sleepy. They are 
preparing to rest, and tho sap is not flowing 
through their veins. The portion of the plant 
that is removed is then dormant. The streams 
of sap that flow through its stem are nearly at 
rest. The result is it docs not wilt after it is cut. 
When the sap is flowing, every leaf and petal is 
calling for more sap, and not finding a supply, 
they fade quickly away. 

As soon as a flower is cut, remove all the 
leaves except those just about the bud or blos- 
som. The Jeaves are of no further use, and 
should be taken off. As soon as the cut piece is 
putinto the light again it will begin to grow. 
The leaves will call for moresap. As we cannot 
give it them we put the stem in water. This 
takes the place of the sap, and for a time the cut 
Piece lives upon it. It would liven long time if 
the water contained food for it. As it docs not, 
the piece finally dies, in spite of all we can do! 
Nothing can long live on water alone. 

Next, as to the stems. Cut them as long as 
you can, and do not take more than one flower 
or bud. If you pick a carnation, and with it 
several unopened buds, you will lose them. 
Finally you must remember that the more flow- 
ers you cut the more you will have. 


——+o+____ 
LITTLE GIRLS LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


The sad event recorded below happened in the 
vicinity of Council Bluffs. Nothing could bo 
more pitiful than two helpless little children 
wandering on one of those great wastes of level 
land so common in the West, not knowing where 
they are. A Western paper, the Nonpareil, says: 


Twolittle girls, named Robinson, aged respect- 
ively nine and eleven years, were lost on the 
prairie, and one, if not both, died of exposure in 
the storm. 

They were allowed to go upon a visit to the 
house of a neighbor, distant about a mile. They 
remained thero until evening and then started to 
return, The storm had commenced, but no ap 
prehensions were felt as to their safety. As 
they journeyed on, however, they lost their wag, 
and wandered over the country in all that terri- 
ble uproar of tho elements, fur into the night. 

At last one of them, the younvest, overcome 
with cold and fatigue, and unable to proceed, 
Jay ddwn and shortly died. Her sister, benumbed 
and wild with grief and terror, stayed near her 
body for a length of time, and then, in an al- 
most dying condition, endeavored to find the 
track arain. 

She roamed about in this way several hours, 
mntil at daybreak, on Monday morning, she 
found hersclf near home. She reached the house 
and told what had happened, when a party was 
immediately dispatched in search of the other 
little girl’s remains. 

They were found at a comparatively short dis- 
tance and brought in. It is since reported that 
the eldest girl has died of the effects of the night’s 
event. 





———_o 
A FOOLISH COOPER. 


A musk-rat flooded a town once by digging a 
hole in the banking of a canal, but a man ought 
to have known better than to trifle in that way 
with the mighty “Father of Watefs:” 

The great crevasse in the Mississippi levee at 
Bonnet Carre was caused, it secms, by the stu- 
pidity of @ cooper, whose shop stood on the 
levee, which is there twelve feet hizh or morc. 
This luckless cooper had cut a gap throuch the 
levee to serve as a roadway for his convenience. 
When he found the water rising to the level of 
his rond the imbecile eet up a board edgewise to 
stop the waters of the Mississippi, thus affording 
aclose parallel to that idcal simpleton of the rlict- 
oricians, who would dam the current of the Nile 
with buirashes. This measure of defence was 
as successful as could have been expected. Af- 
terward he and his neighbors undertook to bar- 
rieade the crevasse with an old flat boat; but 
while they were discussing about the best man- 
ner of placing it, the river took the matter into 
its own hands and sent the flat-boat whirling 
through the gap. 

Tiundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property were destroyed by the flood, and there 
was no help for it till the water in the river low- 
ered. All this loss through the thonghtlessness 
of one man. 








Superb ‘Presents. 
“3 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts ° 


To those subscribers to the Comranton who send 
the largest number of new names to tho paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given js 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...... 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost... 







1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach.. 


8 Presents in cash—cach Present . 
10 Sliver Watches, cont of cach... 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost ofeach. .$3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. 83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of ench......: $3. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 


Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from tho Publishers to 
the Subseribers of the Compaxtox who aro tho most 
successful in enlarging Its circtlation. eg 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woon- 
Warp & Brows, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 





Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W. IL, SattH, of this city. They aro first-tlass instru- 
ments In tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone Js sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities, 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, II. They aro in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for in a) 
good watch, 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, in a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and Is universally acknowledged as ono of 
the best in use. 


Those Seventy Presents will be given to tho SEv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ms or Comursstoxs they may receive for their new 
subscribers, 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely: for each 
subscnber you may secure, and you have almost a suro 
Prospect of an additional and most gratifying PResentT—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, andthe namo of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for %2 6O, payment 
Inadvanee. NO Premini 

A person sending his own mame, ant the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for @3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given, 








If you have not received a Premium S.ist, 
neni for one, 





Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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from alt who take an interest therein. 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ucularly welcome, 


owner. 


wife? 
writes articles to set. 


man who advertises patent 
the other a pill boaster. 


WE aro glad to recelva contributions to this department 
None but originat 


We alm to give a variety each week. In ordor to do 80, 


‘we can use only brief communications. 


Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
‘We cannot return unavailable contributions, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


CHARADE. 
Take first, a grain quite common, 
And then find a defence; 
Then tell what town in England 
The union represents. 


2. 


Ever running on my race, 

Never staying at one place: 
Through the world I make my tour 
Everywhere at the same hour. 

If you please to spell my name, 
Back or forward ’tis the same, 


Havrtsoy. 


Cork. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC., 
1. A seaport town of Massachusetta, 
2. Part of the face. 
3. A weapon. 
The initials and sinals give the name of a marine 
N 


bird. 





Witty Wier. * 


ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 





Lam composed of eight letters. 
My 1, 7, 8 1s pleasaut to ride in. 

My 2, 1, 4 fs found in a pack of cards.- 
My 8,2) 1,4 is a drapery. 

My 4, 7, 8's a part of the body. 

MY 5, 2, 8, 6 is a perfume, 

MY 6,4, 4, 81s an animal. 

My 7, 5, 6 is a conjunction. 


My 8, 4, 2, Gis the way to get information. 
My whole numbers our days, . HErperr, 


6. . 
A GRAMMATICAL SIX-WORD SQUARE, 
Composed entirely of Nouns. 
1. A country in Europe, 
2. W@surgents. . 
8. The cap of state formerly worn by English kings. 
4. A former Minister of Finance in France, 
6. A classical proper naine. 
6. A domestic animal that has wdndered from its 
L. B. A. 


Conundrums. 


What is the difference between an editor anda 
Ono sets articles to rights, and tho other 


Why is the Gold Const the best place to go to have 


your leg cut off? You will find the negroes (kneo 
grows) there. 


What is the best crow-nometer for early risers? 


Chanticleer. 


What is tho difference between a bill sticker and = 
pills? One is a bill poster, 


‘What dompoeer is the most noted of modern times? 


Chloroform, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Lute, Organ, Violin, Fife, Drum, Lyre. 
2. New-bury-port. 


rt. 
8. The French Emperor had a collapse. 
4. Stab, Australia, Cormorant, Ostrich — SAco 


Batu. 


6. Teakettle, 
6: Dartmouth College. 





“OUGH.” 


The six different pronunciations of the final 


syllable “ough,” which is such a terror to for- 
cigners, arc all contained in the following sen- 
tence: 


“Though the touch cough and.hiccough (hic- 


eup) ploush me through.” 


The lines so often printed,— 
“Wife, make me some dumplings of dough,” &c., 


which profess to give all the sounds of tho sylla- 
ble, do not contain the peculiar one found in 
“hiccongh.”” 
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THE ROBIN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
trept slowly out in the sun of spring, 


Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to bear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, atopped, 
And cruel in sport, as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple tree. 


“Nay!” sald the grandmother, “have you not heard, 
My poor bad boy! of the fiery pit, 

And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


“He brings cool déw in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin; 

Yon can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


“My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 

Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


“Amen!” J sald to the beautiful myth, 
“Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well! 

Each good thought is 8 drop wherewith 
‘To cool and Jessen the fires of hell. 


“Prayers of love like raindrops fall, 
‘Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do!” 
Atlantic for June, 
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HYGIENE. 

THE SCIENCE OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 
The art ofhealth! Say, would you know 
‘What laws to mind, what care bestow, 
‘To keep your system sound and clean, 
And go be happy? Learn Hygiene.* 

God governs all things by fixed laws; and He 
‘Shas so made our bodies, that any violation of 
-* the laws of health will injure us, and often pro- 

duce disease. Our lives may be shortened and 
made miserable by our ignorance and impru- 
dence. For this reason it is we should under- 
stand the laws of life and health, and obey them. 

For every sickness finds its cause 

In some abuse of Nature's laws. 

Learn then of sage experience 

To match these laws with common sense, 

And though you graduate at no college, 

You'll own one choicest kind of knowledge. 

We propose in a few brief articles to give a 
few hints on the structure of the human system. 
Our bodies chiefly consists of bones, cartilaes, 
ligaments, membranes, muscles, nerves, blood 
vessels, nutrients, absorbents, and our various 
organs, as brain, heart, lungs, digestive organs, 
and our organs of sisht, hearing, taste nad 
smell. We shall speak of the boncs in our next. 

= Frienp D, 


*This ts properly a word of three syllables, but pro- 
nounced in two, Hy-geen, 














a os 
TERRIBLE FIGHT WITH A SHARK. 


An officer on one of the ships of the United 
States Survey Service-relates this instance of his 
own rashness and narrow escape with his life. 
He waded into the sea at Charlotte Harbor, Fla., 
to spear “stingarces,”’ a fish like a flounder, but 
with a curious, rat-like tail: 


Thad started up a good ed stingarce, prob- 
ably abont three feet in width to two in length, 
with a “beauty of a tail,” and soon the hunt be- 
came interesting. Twice had I pierced its body 
with the boat hook, and the water in the imme- 
diate neighborhood became dyed with blood. 

The shoals extend out nearly a mile in many 

places in Charlotte Harbor, and I, in my excit® 
ment, hid waded out full half that distance from 
the shore, and at least a mile away from my 
men. The thought of danger never once en- 
tered my head, although the harbor was full of 
sharks, many of them twelve to fifteen feet in 
length. My feet and legs were bare, my trou 
scrs being rolled up as high as possible. But I 
had gone out some distance from that depth, the 
water being up to my waist, and not dreaming 
of peril, was bent upon the capture of the fish I 
was pursuing. 
- Suddenly, but why, I could never comprehend, 
I turned my eyes from the stingaree and looked 
out into the harbor. Inever saw that stinga- 
ree_again, for my heart almost ceased to bent, 
as I beheld a monstrous shark, that no doubt 
had scented the blood of the wounded fish, com- 
ing ina direct line for the place where I was 
standing. : 

A feeling of horror pervaded me at once, Pow- 
erless, death-stricken it seemed, F gave one yell— 
5 ving one desperate, ayonizing look 
<d my men a mile away, I turned my eyes, 











monster from which expected the most horri- 
Ile death, 

The agony and mental torture of that fearful 
moment can never be described or forgotten; it 
makes me shudder now to reeallit, As the shark 
approached me he lessened his speed, evidently 
reconnoitring the pgsition. His graceful evolu- 
tions; the perfect ease with which he glided 
through the water, the under jaw dropped just 
enough to disclose the glittcring rows of teeth, 
sharp as razors; the careless, lazy movement of 
that powerful tail; and above all, the cold, hor- 
rible glare of those small yellow eyes, fascinated 
me with a deadly terror. ms 

In those short seconds T lived an ag 
To sce that ravenous demon so leisu 
dent of his power, and I almost powerles 
deep in water, and no weapon of defence but 2 
common boat hook. I seemed to shrink into 
nothingness, when compared to my enemy® 

but a few seconds to think or pro- 














f horror. 
y confi- 











+| to inspire me wil 





t starting from their sockets, upon the! 


are for death, for quick as a cat he faced direct 
‘or me, and seemed almost go spring clear from 
the water as he dived for my legs. I could scarce- 
ly hold the hoat hook in my trembling-grasp, 
but as his body came within reach [ struck at it 
with the enerzy and despair with which a drown- 
ing man would clutch at a straw. 
Ina breath [committed my soul to God, and 


scious. Whether the monster felt the point of 
my spear or not, of course I cannot tell; I pre- 
sume, however, that he did, for he missed me, 
his ponderous jaws coming together with a rush 
and snap. 





harbor azain, but nog » when he turned and 
began the same maneeuvres as before. My feel- 
ings as he sprang for me, and the revulsion con- 
sequent upon my unlooked for respite, seemed 
new courage, and I felt that 
the cowardly monster might yet be balked of 
his prey. IT gained an astonishing feeling of 
coolness and nerve, and determined to pre 
firm front when he attacked ime again, whic! 
knew he would. 

{ bezan a retreat, stepping cautiously back- 
ward, with my eves fixed on the shark. Steal- 
ing a look toward the boat, I saw with joy that. 
the men had got it off the beach and were man- 
ning the oars. That look nearly proved my 
last, for [ had hardly turned toward the shark 
ayain before he was upon me. | cannot de- 
scribe minutely what occurred, for Twas taken 
completely by snry , and lost my wits as well 
as nerve. Isaw the dull glare and ferocity of 
those terrible eves, the almost white, shinine 
surface of the belly as it was p: ly turned, 
upwi ce, 

Adeadly cold feeling went over me like an 
electric shock, as I felt the slimy body brushed 
my bare legs; something struck me on the chest, 
aad, for an instant, I believe I became uncon- 
scions. The shark seemed to ty his body 
completely around me, the beat hook dropped 
frommy hands, and I fell over the monster’s back, 
my feet and lees being thrown entirely out of 
the water as my head and body were wholly sub- 
merged. : 

Nothing but an interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence saved my ‘Jife, for the shark failed for the 
second time in catching me between his massive 
- » The water scemed to restore me a little. 

scrambled to my feet, and, almost wild) with 
terror, looked for the shark, and none can ima: 
ine the joy I felt as I saw him swimming at full 
speed toward the entrance of the harbo: 

I turned my face to the shore and stargered 
along until within a few yards of the beach, 
when I was wholly overcome and swooned from 
the effects of the dreadful ordeal [ had under- 
gone, .Falling in water nearly two fect deep, 
and after such a remarkable escape from a hor- 
rible death, I came within a hair’s breadth of 
drowning. The boat’s crew arrived not a sec- 
ond too soon, as it was over an hour before I 
was resuscitated, and then only after the most 
unwearied exer lvls, 3 . 
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WHERE ELIJAH WAS FED. 
The Sabbath School World has a long letter 
from a gentleman travelling in Palestine, de- 
scribing a journcy north-east from Jerusalem. 
We extract the portion which tells about the 
hiding- place of the great prophet: 


One of the most interesting points connected 
with this journey is the view it affords of ‘the 
brook Cherith,” where the prophet Elijah was 
fed by ravens while the famine razed through the 
coasts of Israel, as we read in 1 K 7 
I had always pictured to mysclf a solita 
shady ylen as the scene of that remarkable in 
dent in the prophet’s experience. 

Then my fancy has been wont to locate the 
man of God in his loncliness, seated beneath 
some sheltering tree, on the pleasant bank of 
some TMurmuring brook. But how different 
from all this was the actual reality as verified by 
the scene here presented! In the very wildest 
part of this wild region is a deep mountain 
yorge. 

On the opposite side of the gorge from where 
we stood, the mountain rose up almost perpen- 
dicularly for hundreds of feet. We approached 
the edge of the ravine and looked down, What 
ascene is there presented to the eye! Rugged, 
grand, gloomy, awful, it scemed like a fit hid- 
ing-place for such a prophetas Elijah, and must 
have been in striking harmony with the majes- 
tic steruness of his character. 

It was enough to make one’s head dizzy to 
gaze down that appalling mountain chasm, The 
sides are almost sheer precipices of naked rock, 
occ: nally pierced by grottoes, apparently in- 
act ible to any thing except the eagles that 
hover around them. And far down at the bot- 
tom of this ravine is a litde thread of green 
skirting along where the brook flows by, And 
there it was that Elijah was hidden, while Ahab 
in his raze 3 ing him throu all the 
coasts of Isracl, and among all the neighboring 
nations, 
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HOW A GOOD ACTION WAS REPAID. 


Nearly half a century azo, long before rail- 
ronds were invented, a stage-coach used to run 
every day between Glaszow and Greenock, in 
Scotland. One day a lady who was travelling 
in this coach, noticed a boy walking barefooted 
and looking very tired as he strugeled to get 
along. She asked the coachinan to take him up 
and give him a seat, and she would pay for it. 

When they arrived at the inn at Greenock, 
which is a seaport town, she asked the boy what 
he had come there for. He said he wished to be 
asailor, and hoped some of the captains would 
engage him. She gave him half-a-crown, wished 
him success, and told him to be a good boy, and 
try to love and serve God. 

After this twenty years passed away. 



































One 


for the next few scconds became nearly uncon: | 


Passing full around me, he dashed out into the | 





afternoon the couch was going along that same ,grow strong in body ‘and brain. 


road, returning to Glasgow, Among the pas- 
sengers was a sea-captuin. When they reached 
about the same spot just above referred. to, tl 
captain observed an old lady on the road, walk- 
ing very slowly, and looking very tired and 
weary. 

He asked the driver to put*her in the coach, 
as there was an empty seat, and he wonld pay 
for her. Shortly after, as they were changins 
horses, all the passenzers got out except the 
captain and the old lady. 

As they were alone, the Jady thanked the cap- 
tain for his kindness in giving her a seat, as she 
was unable to pay for one. id he had al- 

vays felt a pity for poor tired foot-travellers, for 
twenty years ao, when he was a poor boy trav- 
elling on foot near this place, some kind-hearted 
lady ordered the coachiman to take him up, and 
paid for his seat. ’ : 

“LT remember that very well,” said she, “for I 
am that lady; but my condition is very mach 
chaneed. Then I very well off, but now I 
am reduced to poverty by the bad conduct of a 
prodigal son.” 

Then the captain shook hands with her, and 
said how glad he was to sce her. “I have been 
very successful,” said he, “and am now going 
home to live on my fortune; and now, my good 
friend, I will settle twenty-five pounds (i. @, a 
hundred dollars) upon you every year, as long 
ag you live.” God paid her back again more 
than a hundred-fold what she gave in- pity to 
that poor boy.—Dr. Newton’s “Best Loan.”” 
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A LAWYER AMONG Cows. 


Squire Wick, a lawyer who fancies what he 
don't know is not worth knowing, and whose 
home is not a thousand miles from the Pine Tree 
State, was a great favorite with the late Judze 
Cranch, Once ¥: ne the judge, the latter in- 
vited him to walk over his farm. Among other 
places, they‘Visited the barn-yard, and the squire 
was struck with admiration as ho gazed upon 
the noble herd of cows which had just been driv- 
en up for milking. 

He talked as elaborately of their good points 
ag would a first-rate stock breeder, when the fact 
was, he knew next to nothing about stock, and 
some of the goud points which he spoke of caused 
























































the jude a hearty laugh—in his sleeve. 
“Well,” said the judge, “which of the cows 





will you take?” 

“Which will I take, your honor?” said the 
squire not knowing the judye’s meaning. 
mak 
it be 

“Really, your honor, this is unexpected; I will 
not object to the present, but had rather your 
honor would make the selection, as_ receivers 
should not be choosers.”” 

“Ifyou accept this present you must make the 
selection, Being a good judge of stork, you will 
not be likely to cheat yoursclE” And the ec- 
centric jude smiled to himself. 

The squire rubbed his gold-bowed spectacles, 
and begun to view the cows with a critic’s pre- 
cision. After much scrutinizing, he said,— 

“T apprehend, your honor, you would not like 
to part with that very fat, short-horned, thick- 
necked cow ?”” : 

“I have no choice; make your selection,” snid 
the judge, his risibles hardly controllable, 

“TL don’t want to rob you of your favorite cow, 
but if you have no choice, | should prefer the 
‘at one; she has many good points.” 

Xo favorite—no robbery at all—the fat cow 
{s yours—my man will drive her to your house.” 

The delighted squire hastencd home to inform 
his wife. In about an hour he saw the “fattest 
and the best cow in the village,” as he st! 
her, driven into hi: rd, and dispatched ancer 
servant to milk h In a few minutes in came 
the girl, gigeling and laughing. Squire Wick 
knew something wrons. There stood Di- 
nah, “round up” with laughter, the empty pail 
dangling by her side. 

“What is the matter, Dinah?” inquired the 
squire. 

“O massa, for nuffin, only—ki ki ki, iii, he 
hehecec!” 

The squire Iooked at his wife—she at him— 
then both at Dinah, who had settled down by 
the door, her face covered with her apron, and 
her laushing machinery shaking her sides ata 
tremendous rate. 

The squire became angry. 

“Dinah,” said he, at the top of his voice, “tell 
me what’s to pay, or I'll throw you out of the 
house.”’ . 

Dinah rose and controlled herself long enough 
to say,— 

“( lor, massa, noffin, only dat cow of yourn’s 
agemman cow!” and then fell into another fit 
of laughter. ; 

If you know hoy a chopfallen man looks, 2 
portrait of Squire Wick’s countenance would be 
superfluous. 










































——_+or___ 
GO TO SLEEP EARLY. 


Many children, instead of being plump and 
fresh as a peach, are as withered and wrinkled 
as last year’s apples, because they do not sleep 
enough. Some physicians think that the bones 
grow only during sleep. This I cannot say, cer- 
tainly; but I do know that those little folks who. 











you need more sleep than your 
use You have to grow and they: 
do not. The Wouse up the food they eat in 
thinking, tal nd walkin, while you should 
save some of yours for growing. You oucht to 
sleep a great deal; if you do not, you will in ac- 
tivity consmine all yon eat, and have none, or 
not enough, to grow with. 

Very few smart children excel, or even equal, 
other people when they grow up. Why is this? 
Because their heads, if not their bodies, are kept 
too busy; so that they cannot sicep, rest and 
Now, when 





parents is, bee 
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girls wear jewe! 





your mother says Susie, or Georgie, or whatever 
your name may be, it is time to go to hed, do 
not worry her by reringr to sit up “just x little 
lonzer.”” : 
But hurry off to your chamber, remembering 
that you have a great deal of sleeping and grow- 
ing to do to make you a healthy, happy, uscful 
man or woman 









* FALSE FINERY. 

Love of beauty is a fine and improving scnti- 
ment, but captivity to sham, and a weakness for 
mere glitter, are very far in the opposite direc- 
tion. Certain shops in our cities, and nearly all 
the streets, abound in showy exhibitions of 
cheap jewelry, now-a-days, and simple girls buy 
the tawdry things to an extent which is pitiable. 
The love of display and fondness for dress which 
are fostered by this false fincry, destroy many a 
young girl’s innocence of son! and strength of 
character. The miss who escapes such vanity 
by having a sensible mother to teach her bet- 
ter (as in the following instance) is happy in- 
deed: 


My attention was called to the subject of 
“cheap jewelry,” by a short conversation I over- 
licard between two school girls, the other day, 
about twelve years of age. One of them war 
dressed very fashionably, with ruffles and trim- 
mings enough fora Jady, long pendants hansing 
from her ears, and her colar ornamented with 
highly-colored brooch; the other child was sim- 
ply dressed,—her only ornament a bow of plain 
ribbon under her chin, 

“Why don’t you wear jewelry, Lizzie?” said 
the most gayly-dressed of the two. “You would 
look very pretty with car-rine: 1 and I never say 
you even with a breast-pin on.” 

“My mother says she does not like to see little 
and she would not be v 
ing to allow me to waste moncy in buying it, 
either,” answered Li 

“Nonsense! they 
































jon’t cost much. I have 





senen sets; and some of them were only two shi 
lings a set; and half the people would not know 
but that they are real. 
as pretty as we can.” 

“Mother says,” answered Lizzie, quietly, “that 


T think we ought to look 


it is ‘acting a Jie’ to wear ‘make believe things; 
and Ido not think you would like to have an: 
one of your seven sets spoken of by their right 
names,—‘brass and ¢lass,’—for they are nothing 
else.”’—American Sessenyer. 





—_++ ——__ 
VICTORIA TAKING THE OATH. 


The inauguration of Queen Victoria has often 
been described, but the following is new. It is 
by Lord Broughton, and gives a very pleasant 
picture of the Princess Victoria as a young girl, 
and the scene when she took the oath as Queen. 
After the Privy Council had named her as suc- 
cessor to his late majesty, the Princess was ad- 
mitted to the council chamber: 


Soon after she was seated Lord Melbourne 
stepped forward and presented her with a paper, 
from which she read her declaration. She wert 
through this dificult task with the utmost grace 
and propriety ; neither too timid nor too assured. 
Her voice was rather subdued, but not faltering, 
pronouncing all the words clearly, and seeming 
to feel the sense of what she spoke. Every one 
appeared touched by her manner, particularly 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Melbourne. I 
saw some tears in the eyes of the latter. The 
only person who was rather more curious than 
fected was Lord Lyndhurst, who looked ov 
her Majesty’s rizht shoulder as she was reading, 
as if to sce that she read all that was set down 
for her. After reading the declaration her Maj- 
esty took the usual oath, which was admi cre 
ed to her by Mr. Charlies Greville, clerk of the 
council, who, by the way, let the Prayer Book 
drop. The Queen then subscribed the oath, and 
a duplicate of it for Scolland. She was de 
nated in the beginning of the oath ‘Alexandrina 
Victoria,” but she signed herself “Victoria R.” 
Her handwriting was good. Several of the coun- 
ceil, Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke of Cumberland 
and the Duke of Wellington, came to look at the 
signature, as if to discover what her accomplish- 
ments in that department were. 
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ANSWERED. 


An infidel travelling in the cars from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, some years back, insisted 
on arguing with the passengers that the Bible 
was ajic. He said he could prove it by this one 
thing: That the Bible said God created man in 
His moral image; and said he, ‘We do not sce it 
so. Therefore, I do not believe the Bible.” 

At last he spoke to a man who said, “You 
oucht to read further and learn the cause of 
their present state.” 

The infidel said, “No, that is far enough to 
prove italic. We have nothing further to look 








At last he came to a man who said he thouzht 
the Declaration of Independence the most foolish 
instrumentin the world. 
he infidel said, “IL think it is the wisest 
thing.” 

The man said, “I think it most foolish, Te: 
cause it says tall men are born free and equatl 
Now we kuow that they not born equal in 
size, weight, form or complexion.” 

“Yes,” said the infidel, “but read on and it 

if.” 


















“No,” said the traveller, “you muat stop 
there! I will use your own arguments—disprore 
that!” 

The poor man from that moment kept quiet, 
and was ‘heard no more. The above was related 
by a friend who was present, Jan, 12, 1852. 
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DAISY. 


is a chatterbox, 
ks the- whole day long; 
vis the house from morn till night 
With her voice and song. 


Daisy is a busybody, 
Never stilla vminnies 

Neat and calm is D: 
When she is not in ft. 


is a little dancer, 
Skipping all the day; 

Thinks of little in the world, 
Aa her doll and play. 


is the greatest tease, 
Durtabing every where; 
Stroking, patelr patting mother’s face, 
Pulling down her hair. 


Dalsy searches for her toy 
In ‘papa’s great pocke! 
Frowns and shakes her Mitte head 
‘When he hs not got it. 
Daisy is the merry-maker 
Of ber happ ne 
Strongest 
When she does not come. 
Daisy is not like her namesake 
In the meadows green; 
But she is the dearest Daisy 
Eyes have ever seen. 


« Daisy fills our hearts with laughter, 
Never causes tears. 
God in mercy spare our Daisy 


Many, many years! 
Ntantansx FaRNINGHAM. 











For the Companion. 


ABOUT GERTIE--Chap. I. 





Jennie Jameson attended school in the city, 
about twelve miles from her homé, and as she 
was obliged to take an early morning train, she 
generally left her little sister Gertie in bed, when 
she started. She usually went into the chamber 
and kissed Gertie the last thing before leaving, 
but one morning she was very much hurried and 
forgot it. 

As she entered the depot she heard some one 
say, “Why, just look at that child,” and turn- 
ing, there was Gertie holding up her long white 
nightgown with both hands, and running along 
bareheaded and barefooted, screaming with all 
her might, —“‘“Jennie— Jennie— you fordot to 
kiss me.” 

Jennie’s face grew red. “Provoking child!” she 
muttered. “Now! shall lose the train! How ridic- 
ulous she looks!” thought poor Jennie, in still 
Greater confusion, as just then the train came 
Tolling in, filled with passengers, who were put- 
ting their heads out of the window, attracted by 
20 unusual a sight. 

The train and the child reached the depot about 
the same time, and Jennie caught the little ap- 
Partition by the arm and shook her angrily. 
“You naughty little girl, what made you come 
chasing after me in this way?” 

“Why—you—did—fordit— to kiss — me, you 
did,” gasped the child ; “and now you’ ve shooked 
me most to pieces.” 

Jennie was thoroughly provoked, people were 
staring and laughing, the train was lost, and 
above all, how was she to get the child home? 
Carrying her was out of the question, she was 80 
heavy; to have her walk back with those tender, 
little bare feet, and scantily clad as she was, was 
not to be thought of, neither would the little 
maiden be left at the depot long enough for Jen- 
hie to run home, obtain wrappers and inform 
her mother of the state of affairs. Just then a 
gentleman, who had witnessed the dilemma, 
came forward, and taking the little culprit in his 
arms, told the grateful Jennie that he would take 
her back. 

Imagine mamma’s astonishment, when the 
gentleman presented himself at the front door | 11 


with his little charge, whom she supposed safe 
in bed! 

After the gentleman had left, and Gertic was 
warmed and dressed, she suid, “Now Gertic tell 
mamma all about it.” 

“J didn’t mean to run away,” sobbed the 
child, penitently. “Sister did fordit to kiss me, 
and I runned after her.”’ 

“B&t how did you get out, Gertie?” 

“The door was lefted open—she lefted it open, 
or I shouldn’t have runned.” 

“My little Gertie,” said mamma, gravely, 
“you might have got on the railroad track, und 
been killed. Never, never run away again. You 
were very naughty, and mamma cannot let you 
go out doors again all day.” 

Gertie got such a cold in consequence of her 
chase after Jennie, that she was quite sick, 50 
sick that mamma took her to sleep in her own 
room, where she could watch her through the 
night. 

In the day time she lay on the lounge in the 
sitting-room, and this she liked very much. 

The fire in the grate was so red and glowing; 
the pictures on the walls were so bright; mam- 
ma sitting in her low chair, sewing, and now and 
then humming a familiar tune; puss stretch- 
ing lazily upon the hearth-rug; all these formed 
a very pleasant picture that Gertic loved to 
watch, with her eyes half closed, in a happy, 
dreamy way. 

The doctor came nearly every, day to sec her, 
and laughed heartily at the droll little speeches 
she sometimes made, and in turn told her comi- 
cal little stories that made her quite forget that 
she was sick. 

By-and-by she began to get well, and the doc- 
tor came no more; but it was a week longer be- 
fore she was able to go out doors. 

Racuen CLark. 


+ 


cHaRLIE AND HIS HEN. 

A very little boy last summer went from his 
home in the city to live on a farm. Svon after 
his change of residence, his papa gave him a 
fine black hen, and promised to let him have a 
dozen eggs for Blackie to set on when the right 
time came. .Charlie was delighted with his pres- 
ent, but determined to have the little chickens 
immediately. He found some eggs and pre 
pared a nest, in which he placed them, 
cqught Blackie and set her on the eggs, but she 
flew back to the barn-yard, cackling as if she 
considered herself much misused. ‘We'll sce if 
you won’t set,” said Master Charlic, severely, as 
he tried again to catch the naughty creature. 
She at first was rather shy, but when he held out 
his hand filled with corn, she came eagerly to 
getit. This time Charlie bore her away more 
triumphantly than before, and when he had 
placed her on the nest, he took a heavy stone 
which he had ready, and put it on her back. 
The little boy determined to keep his secret till 
morning, “For,” said he, “Blackic may have lots 
of chickens then, and papa will be so ’ston- 
ished.” Charlie found the hen on the nest next 
morning, and there she was likely to stay, unless 
lifted off, for the poor bird was dead. Charlie 
felt very badly when he found it out, but the lit- 
tle fellow declared, with his cyes full of tears, 
that it was all her fauli, ‘Coz she wouldn’t set 
no other way.”” 








FIREWORKS! 


FOURTH !—The New England Laborato! 
Boston Highlands, C. E. MA8' Pyrotechnist, 


now prepared oft the Txapg and Commitrexs oF 
Cintas, Towxs, or CLtBs, with a full ling of thelr manu- 
fagture’s for Public or Private Di 


splay. 

‘These goods have received the preference over all others 
by the Government of the City of Boston for the past ten 
Years. Their excellence is guaranteed. 

‘The season of 1871 Introduces many novelties and beau- 
tiful designs. 

For private use, send for our Boxes of Assorted Fi 
works, price frum $1 to $25, or obtain our descriptive usd 
price catalogue, 

Address all orders to BENJ. T. WELLS & CO., No.3 
Hawley Street, corner of Milk Street, Boston, Masi, ‘AND 
ORDER EARLY. lt 





DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 9 , free by mail 
to pny, one: ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. “Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
Person can pre] 
Péjend your direction to DR. 8,8. FITCH & SON, 74 
Broadway, New York. 21) 


A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
‘With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. BR. SPRINGER, 
BL Washington 8t, Boston. 8—tfeop 


Reduced | P. Prices. 
The price ofthe Carbolic Soap has bee: 

reduced and !s now the best and cheapes hing Sos mi rt 
requires less soap and less labor to moke the clothes white 
and clean than other soaps. It is also superior for clean- 
Ing Paint, The suds is valuable for plants, trees and dis- 


infeetin purposes. 
or 
* WHITTEYORE BELCHER & CO., 
a1—4t No. #4 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Agents! Read This! 


Wiss WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
per week and expenses, or allow a large 





gommesions to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M, WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


He next | 


WHITE’S 
SPECIALTY 


—FOR— 
DYSPEPSIA. 


This Is not a new preparation to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily for many years in 
the pretice of an eminent physician, with,unparalleled 
xucecss. [tis Not expected or intended to cure all the 
diseases to which the human family is subject, but ts war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA, 


In {ts most obstinate form. Relief being always obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure efected when 
properly continued. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 


General Agency, 
37 COURT STREET............. BOSTON. 
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z Satria STAMPS. 
A large stock always on 
5 hand” Fackets of 100 Narle 
g ties, used, $1; 75, 50 cents; 
| 25 cents; 50 “obsolete, 
ec ‘s0c; 
T 
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STR EAS  olk 
StF, AND LOOK at those Summer Hats in the 
Windows of Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont Stree 
325 A MONTH! Hone and carriage furnished 

Expenses paid, 1.8. SILAW, Alfred, Me, 18-3m. 


VINEGAR, Bow made in 19 hours, 


Particulars 10cts. romwell, 
250 A MONTH easily made with Pencil and 
Key-! Check Dies. Sceure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8. M.ST R, Brattleboro’, Vt. 23—26t 


ATURE'S ASSISTANT fs found In the White 
Pine Compound, as connected with all Y'ulmonary 
Gomplaints and Kidney troubles. 


0. 3 LOWE PRESS for sule ches 
and furniture. Address quick, W. 0. TULL 
Box 484 Rockland, Me 


66 DOLAN: HUMOR DOCTOR” _ removes 

trouble by giving «trength when most needed, and 

assisting nature to recover herself. For sale by all be 
Jats. 


'WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINI 

steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistor 
times the capacity and four times the power, 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 08 Isroa Y, 


= CERCLE, the Popular r Field. Game, will 

Ly Aupersede Croquet the coming keason. Prices 

Telucak. Gent in cents for Descriptive Kook or stamp for 

Mlustrated Circular. “D. 1s. BROOKS & BkoO., Boston, 
ase. mt 

















‘without drugs 
Ct. 15—3m 
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¥rice $2 00, 
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R® DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Tear the world ail holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar 
a COLBY Bros. re CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 

Tuom. ono of Culhy’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complcte in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
Prinelple uf steam power toa nicely “Interesting, In- 
structive, amusiug. | Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 20 
by COLBY BROS: & CO., 603 Rroutway, NoY. Qt 


OVELTY KNIF: -An article for Ladics suitable 
for Button Hole Cutter, Ripper, Nail Cleaner, Pencil 
Sharpener, etc. Price Svc. "Sent by retum mail. Also 
ithe Ladies Gem Scissors Sharpener for 25c. Agents want- 
mavery towuiin the United States, 100 per eent. profit: 
eee Wands & GO. OS wor a6i, Chidagos tt Bee 


IREWORKS-—And how to mi hout 
danger; fhe! Bix ig Mischiet; Se 

new ne superior to Croquet; e 

2ies, Iilustradons, etc., will bo found in “lappy 

only Becentaa year. Jhree months for Ten cents. Ad- 

dress HAPPY TIUURS, 22 Ann 8t. Blt 


O¥S—One Dollar and Fifty Cer Cents will buy 

one of Reed’s American Kites (patented). A full-sized 

Gh made of black walnut, silver mounted. an-l benutifully 

nished. Will throw a wooden balla grent distance with 

foree and accuracy without perder or noise. It willaffurd 
more amusement to both Bo: y 

than any gaine ever Invented. 


Proprictors and Manufacturers, iis, “SHV anu 513 Comme 
cial Street, Buston 
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EAUTIFUL NEW SONGS.—The Beautiful 

Days that are Past, !s Frank Howard's newest 
song; and theeritles pronounce it superior to his “Guess 
Who?" or “Little Barefout.” The beauty of the words, 
the sentiment of which will find a responsive echo in 
every heart; and the “pensive melancholy and sweet 
sadness” of the’ melody must make this song at once a 
general favorite. Three Little Words, by J. A. But- 
terfield, author of When You and I were Young, Mag- 
gio,” Is this popular author's most popular sung. The 
music fs as full of liquid melodies as the wild wood-bird’s 
love song; and the words as beautiful as a flower-strewn, 
prairie. Each picce is arranged for the piano and has a 
beautiful chorus. Sold by music dealers everywhere, and 
mailed for 35 cents each; or, for $1 00 I will mail anywhere 


two coples of ono piece and one of the other, and send a 
35-cent piece free, when you say where you saw this no- 
tice. Address T. Ww. MARTIN , Agent, PL O. Box 547, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 22—ecowst 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 







Tue Creat Buooo Purinicn, 


Is acknowled, all classes of peopleto be the best and 
Mont rellnble Blood purifier inthe Wond, 


LITTLE MEN. 

A SEQUEL to “Litrix Women.” By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. Will be ready June Ist. With illustrations. 
$150. Sold everywhere. Sent by mall, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bostox. 23-20 

SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness. beauty 
and elegance te the halr. It is neat, ‘clean and free from 


allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep It from falling off,and make whiskers grow. 


Price 





Used upon Ga it will lay the foundation for a good 
hoad of hale ding’s Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
, Proprietor, 287 Tremont rset Be Bein 









WALTHAM 
WA.TCHES 


Every Vartety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extenatve facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest variety and moust de~ 
sirable e 


American Watch 


in the market. 
We offer them at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers, 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 


(IF Orders by mail will receive same attention as per- 
1s-6w 





We would invite all to 
examine our extensive as 
sortment of custom made 










Parlor Suits 


which we have just marked 
down, and fur style of finish 


and workmansip think 


cannot be excelled. | 
Black Walnut, Ohestnut and Painted 


CHAMBER SUITS. 
P. F. PACKARD & SON, 


at 


ut 56 and 58 Union 8t., Boston.. 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEH BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 


Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
-AMD— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave, opp. Perry St: 


Joun W. LEATHERBEE, 
ANDREW F LeaTHeRsEs. 


chi Rel ey San 


pERRY’s oe 


Oya TEA 








BOSTON. 


we 


A safe and effectu i vogetable: remedy for Worms, Worm 





Fits and Worm Fever. 
Sold by Druggists for 
gelpe of price. Addreas, 


ace cents. Sent free by mail on re- 
re J. A. PERRY, Box aig Boe 


THE WEED 
‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are tho MO8T POPULAR In the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
ae SIMPLEST and BASIEST to operate, and are always 
In order. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION,” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


M9 WASHINGTON StRexT. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


THE BOOK FOR = 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY sOHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


Macs K. PERKINS ARD REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 
a1] of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ."—Ratri WELL, 

“Sensible words wedded to Jonder melodles."—C. B. 


Stov 

“Sprightly without being absurd; spiritual without be- 
ing misty; evangelical without being dull.”—Rov. T. De 
Witt TALMAGR. 

“A Sunday school singing book of real merit."—Rev. 


Sous H. Vincext, D. D. 
“All hail to such a music book."s—Rev. Gro. A. Pairs. 
oe The Ae book delights everybodf who uses It 
eT immense sale, and great success. 
01 le HUNDRED, 
ed by T. E, PERKINS, 
Ms Eighth St New York, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








TERMS: 
The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tnx Comraxtoy is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for tts discontin= 
uance, and all payment of arrearuges is made, us re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks. of 
Drafts, WEN NKITHER OF THESE CAN we rRo- 
CcRED, send the money In n registered letter. All 
poat-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to du so. 

‘The date agalnat your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

DISCONTINUA Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible itil arrenrages are paid, 
and thelr papers ure ordeved to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Pooks unless this fe done. 

Letters to publishers should he addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 























THE SEA LION’S HOME. 


All through the Pacific Ocean, among the 
great reefs along the coast, livd the great seals, 
or sea lions. From Mexico to the North Sea, 
one may find them, but only among the reefs 
de they live continually, and one of the most re- 
markable of those lics off the coast of Oregon, 
between Port Orford and Cape Blanco. Orford 
Reef consists of seven large rocks, some coni- 
cal, others flat-topped, and fifteen or twenty 
smaller ones, only visible at low tide. 

Now come with me, on 2 summer’s morning, 
when, save for the long swell, the seais glassy 
and motionless. Hulf a mile from the reef, you 
hear the low rumble of their voices, and drawing 
nearer, find our friends ‘at home,” the females 
each with her “pup,” as the baby lions are 
called, and the males watching over them. 

And what tremendous creatures those old fel- 
Jowsare! They wind and twist through the wa- 
ter, lifting heads and shoulders from it ut times. 
On land, or rather on rock, they are clumsy 
enough, but still move with surprising specd, 
using their thick, muscular tails as propellers. 
All around the reef are immense beds of kelp or 
seaweed, swarming with fish, and into these the 
sea lions dive at will, coming up with great fish, 
which are craunched up in one mouthful. 

Landing will be a troublesome matter. One 
must leap to the slippery rock as tle boat rises 
on the swell, and more than likely you will land 
on all fours. How the great, shining black fel- 
Jows roar and show their teeth, and the little 
ones yelp, as if, like the Chinese, they imagined 
you would run, if yelled at. 

Shots from the guns will send the old ones in- 
to the water, but the little fellows, with their 
brown hair and soft, dark eyes, keep their places, 
not yet able to swim easily. You will hardly 
care to stay more thun long enough to look 
about, for these are not pleasant neighbors, and 
after one more look at the huge creatures, you 
will be ready to leap back to the boat, and row 
to the other side of the reef, where are fourid a 
more peaceable set, the sea otters. Like the sea 
lion, these animals have a thick, muscular tail, 
but their fore paws can grasp and hold their 
prey, while those of the sea lion are only “flip- 
pers,” adapted to swimming, alone. 

The skin of the sca otter is very valuable, 
often bringing fifty dollars and more, but hunt- 
ing them is such dungerous work, but few en- 
wage init. One old man has spent his life in 
this way, learning their habits, and often rowing 
all day, through surf ayd breakers, about shoals 
and sunken rocks, for the sake of one sk! ea 

Here is a little bit of his story, told in his own 
way, and when you have read it, you may call 
for ‘‘more.”” 

“Why, I really believe that them otters has 
luman sense. I've seen ’em dive down, catch a 
crab, come up to the surface and fasten them- 
selves toa picce of kelp; then take the crab in 
their paws, and leisurely cat it, giving thogpest 











parts to the pup—for the female has but one 
whelp at a time. : 

“Then after supper they would commence to 
play with their little ones. Catching ’em sud- 
denly, they would throw them away from ’em 
and dive. Up comes Mr. Pup and squeals like 
inad, and the mother, she goes down. By-and- 
by she comes up, swims around him, dodges in 
and out the kelp, and finally lets the little fellow 
to her breast. They suckles them, otters docs, 
like cows. 1 tasted the milk oncst myself, but it 
was awful salts 

“When they swim, too, they take the pups on 
their breast, and swim on their back, keeping 
the little fellows’ heads out of water. They love 
them a heap, too. Why,I shot an otter onest 
that had a dead pup, and she had been lugging 
that pup for a week, sure, for it was all blue, 
and thin ascould be. I suppose it was sick, and 
she lugged it around, and after it died she kept 
on lugging it. 

“T have killed the mother, sometimes, with a 
pup in her arms, and the little fellow would swim 
after the boat and ery so consarnedly pitiful, 
that I almost hated myself for killing the old 
one. They’re growing sca‘ce, too, now. I’ve 
got ’em all named—the old ones—and don’t 
mean to kill any more till the pups be growed.” 

Heien C. WEEks. 














VARIETY, 


BEAUTY. 


You will hardly believe this story, or if you 
do, T ain afraid your mamma will not; but it is 
certainly quite true. 

Beauty was 2 most wonderful baby; not only 
in the way in which all imumnms’ first babies 
are so, but quite like something in a fairy-book, 
She was very, very handsome, with the most be- 
witching brown curls and starry blue eyes I ever 
saw, and so precocious that she walked and 
talked like a child of three or four years when 
only nine months old. She was the marvel of 
every bady. 

Now Lottie’s papa had a spirited horse which 
he kept in a stable near the house, and the child 
went one day to the stable, and finding that by 
some accident the door had been left open, and 
the horse had unfast@ned himself, picked up the 
rope, and led him forth to drink! The little 
gypsy was delighted. Not so her papa and 
mamma, looking from the window. Her papa. 
went toward her as fast us he could without 
startling the horse. In the meantime Beauty 
tumbled down, and the horse, sayacious and 
cautious, waited for her to pick herself up. Ina 
moment she was on her feet again, the graceful 
little humming-bird that she was, and had ar- 
rived at the watering-trough with the spirited 
creature following, meek as a lamb, at the end 
of the rope, aud had already set him drinking 
when her papa came up to her. Our Lord had 
given His anvels charge over her. 

She did not die young, as some people sup- 
pose all remarkable children do. She grew up a 
most charming and remarkable woman, doing 
good to all around her.S. S. Advocate. 








—__+_—_. 
NOT A PROFITABLE “FIND.” 


Stealing ought to bring small pay. If it al- 
ways did, as in this instance, there would be less 
property dishonestly “found,” in hope of a re 
ward: 

A New York lad recently found a valuable 
Newfoundland doz—at least, he says he found 
it—and took it home with him, well knowing 
that a liberal reward would be offered by the 
owner, Next day the wily boy scanned the pa- 
pers closely, and found the new-found dog de- 
scribed to a hair, the advertisement winding up 
with the offer of a handsome reward upon the 
animal being delivered up. The finder walked 
three miles to return the animal, and then await- 
ed the reward, which proved to be a new five 
cent piece, the owner remarking, as he tendered 
the legal tender, that it was certainly a very 
handsome reward. The young chap has given 
up finding dogs, because, he says, it don’t pay. 








= 
HAD HIS WRATH FOR NOTHING. 


When low joking gets down to a certain level, 
one generally loses considerable by answering it. 


An eminent journalist in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
declared in his paper that a rival editor had seven 
toes! The rival editor thereupon came out ina 
double-leaded article, in which he denounced the 
statement as untruthful, and declared that the 
“author of it was aliar and scoundrel.” The 
eminent journalist replied “that he didn’t for a 
moment wish to have it understood that he 
meant that all seven of those toes were on one 
foot.” And now the rival editor tries to avoid 
the public scorn by asking his readers seriously, 
“Are these subjects which onght to be discussed 
in organs whose duty it is to mould public 
opinion?” 


2, 


THRE CAPTAIN AND THE BEARS. 


Capt. Henry Turner, of Otisficld, Me., went 
with his oxen into the woods to et birch bark 
to make sap buckets, between Saturday and 
Moose ponds. While at work, his dog discoy- 
ered aden in which some bears 1: His loud 
barking brought the captain to the den. He 
killed two of them with his axe and wounded 
the third in the head, but not mortally, and the 
wounded beast so clung to the opposite side of 














the den he could not he reached by an axe. The 
captain then cut a heavy stake, made one end 
sharp, and with that he dispatched the last bear. 
lis oxen had now become uproarious. He fas- 
tened them to a tree by chains until he got his 
Dears “all aboard.” After fastening them on, 
he let his oxen loose and jumped on to the sled 
himself. The-oxen ran (as the boy said,) upon 
the decanter, over logs and Knolls, while the old 
sent stuck to the wreck to save his waves. They 
in a short time became quict as sheep, and he 
arrived safe at home. ara 








A NINETEEN INCI PRINCESS. 


Amongst the exiles from France which the late 
disastrous war has driven to our shores, not the 
Jeast remarkable is the graceful_little lady who 
ie how holding daily levees in Yhe Burlington 

gallery. 

The Princess Felicie, as her exhibitors have 
christened her, isa genuine dwarf, n real living 
Lilliputian. She is, perhaps, the smallest female 
yet exhibited in London, one beside whom Miss 

innie Warren would he almost‘a giantess. 
Like Miss Minnie, the Princess Felicie is the child 
of parents of ordinary stntion, who have accom- 
panicd her over to England from her native Prov- 
ence, 

She is now in her ninth year, measures scarce- 
ly nineteen inches in height, and weighs just six 
pounds. Sheis of perfect symmetry in limb and 
feature, and altogether a pleasing and gentle 
child. The princess was presented to and most 
graciously noticed by the Emperor and Empress 
of the French a very short time before the com- 
mencement of the war.—English paper. 


= 
LARGE REVERENCE! 


An Englishman, employed in a family living 
in Cleveland, while dusting in the library, acci- 
dentally knocked over a plaster bust of Wash- 
ington, which, falling to the floor, was broken 
into a thousand pice Shortly after, one of 
the members of the family found the servant sit- 
ting in the midst of the fragments, and crying 
bitterly, whereupon the following conversation 
ensued: 

“John, what is the matter?” 

“O,T Hacelllentally nocked hover this bust 
while dusting, hand hit’s hall broken to pieces,” 
said John, e 

“Well, never mind; it didn’t cost much.” 

“Tlit hisn’t the cost hi'm thinking hof, but the 
disrespect to the man.” 


% < 
A DISMAL WAY TO COME AT IT, 


Dean Ramsey tells a story of a Scotch beadle, 
who had taken a fancy to the manse,housemaid. 
Ata loss for an opportunity to declare himself, 
one day a Sunday ,—when his duties were end- 
ed, he looked sheepish, and said,— 

“Mary, wad ye tak a torn, Mary?” 

Iie led her to the churchyard, and pointing 
with his finger, zot out,— 

“My fowk lic there, Mary; wad yo like to lic 
there?” 

The grave hint was taken, and she became his 
wife, but does not yet lic there. 

















-—— 
PUZZLED ABOUT MEANING. 


A little five-year old boy was being instructed 
in morals by his grandmother. The old lady 
told hinrthat all such terms as “by golly,” ‘“‘by 
jingo,” “by thunder,” ete., were only minced 
oaths, and but litte better than any other pro- 
fanity. In fact, she said he could tell a profane 
oath by the prefix “by.” All such were oaths. 

“Weil, then, grandmother,” said the little 
hopeful, “there’s a big vath in the newspaper, 


‘oy telegra h.? ”” 
‘he old lady gavé it up, and the boy is bewil- 
dered on morals. 


—_+—___ 


A CoNnNECTICUT school-boy has written acom- 
position on the horse, in which he says it is an 
@nimal having four legs, ‘one at each corner.” 


A Yonp mother in Kingston, N. Y., keeps an 
old-fashioned rocking-chair setting in a corner 
as an ornament, because in it she has rocked ten 
babies, all of whom grew up to be men, and are 
now living and married. 


At a wedding, after the clergyman had united 
the happy pair, an awful silence ensued; which 
becoming rather irksome to a young gentleman, 
he cried out, “You need not be so unspeakably 
happy. 


A CELEBRATED judge, who stooped very much 
when walking, had a stone thrown at him one 
day, which fortunately passed without hittin, 
him. Turning to a friend, he remarked, “Ha 
Tbeen an upright judge, that might have caused 
my death!’ 


A 110RNEp toad, from the swamps of Nevada, 
came through the mail, a distance of three thou- 
sund miles, to a young merchant of Wilming- 
ton, last week, having rode the whole distance 
encased in a sardine-box, from which he was 
taken out in the best health and spiritz. 
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Wyoupht Iron Pipe, for Bicam, Gas and Water, 
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PUZZLES. 
'Tis very common now-@-days— 
"Tis done to please the young, you know— 
In the papers to assign # place 
For “Puzzles,” just their skill to show. 
‘They serve to discipline the mind, 
tiake the thoughts more freely flow; 
And many pleasure in then: find, 
And some are wiser made, wo trow. 
‘The greatest * Puze ef" though, we know, 
Ix how Boys grt “a tit COMPLETE” 
So VERY Low—of Groncr FRXNOW 
Comer of Beach and Washington Street. 
ak Thats Seb cess 
Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston, 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be pald by this Institation, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank «I< months next prior to the temi- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other é~ 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar mort 
they remain in bank prior to the som!-annual dividends, 
This ts the only Savings Hank in the State that paysinter- 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
inBank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200.16 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. Blk 


CARD. 


Having become satisfied after thorough investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manufactured, is one 
ofthe best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for many if 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and Intend to make It hereafter a specialty in our 
business. The objections which have been made to it and 
which it is well known we ourselves have thought were 
‘well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged against 
the article ns now perfected. The process of manufacture 
has been entirely remodelled underZho advice and superin- 
tendenco of one of the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemical and mechanteal applfances have 
been introduced in cleansing erude Sponge, and in chars- 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, that Elas 
tic Sponge may now be said tobechemically pure. There 
is absolutely nothing iu it but the clean fibre of sponge 
and chemically pure glycerine, 

‘The objections to Elastic Sponge being thus removal 
there remain Its undisputed merits which certaluly entitle 
It to be considered one of the most valuable as It is one of 
the most curious and interesting of late discoverit 
Chief among these merits is, that itis proofagainat moth 
—the great scourge of the busincss,—and against all other 
insects, ‘Then its.clasticity 18 permanent, based as it fs 
upon the non-evapopuble property of glycerine aud the in- 
destructibility of sponge fibre. We have always been sat- 
isfied upon these two points which are the essenthl m- 
ulsites in such matcriala, The evidence Is now equals 
clear that it is wholesome and sweet. It is certainly Light 
and soft, casy to manipulate, and cheap enough fur all ex- 
cept the lowest class of goods. For the cushiontng of 
Churches, Theatres, Public Halls, Railway Stations, Om- 
nibuses, Carriages, Steam and Horse Cars and the like, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, tte best 
article In use, For all uses, and especially for bedding, we 
are now prepared to recommend the public to give it a fur 
trial as we ourselves intend todo. Wo are ready alse to 
answer inquirics, make estimates and take orders for ev- 
ery description of work in sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the urticle in bales, 

HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 Washingtun St., Boston. 























Trapping and making Red, Blue and Black 
ts. Mbox 299 Lebanon, N. IL. v4—it 
© YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, G12, $16; Press and OMiccs, 
$15, S20, S30. Sind for Gireviar to Lowe 


















Spring Lane, Buston, Muss. “6 —leweup. 
ANTED— AGENTS — $75, to, $250 per 
month, every whe nd female, to introduce 





male a1 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY BEWING MACHINE. “This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, brald and embroider in a 








most superior manner. rice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for ive years, | We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine thas. will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 


clastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elasti 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot bo pulled apart without tearing It. We pay 
Agents from §75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 


tniasion from which twice that amount can be made, Ad- 
dress RECOM B & CO., Bostun, Muss.; Pittsburgh, ea 


Jou 





or Chicago. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 








It is the only reliable and less known for 
removing Brown discoloration. Sold by druggists every 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 





PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Exup- 
tons, and Blotched distiguratiuus on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It Is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street. 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 4m 


CURED OF CATARRH 
axe 
Incipient Consumption! 
After all other Remedies Failed, 
BY TWO BOTTLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 


Dexany, N. H., May 2, 1871. 
Messrs. Litrixrigip & Hares, Chemists and ist, 
Manchester, N. H., Proprietors of Conaututional Ca 
tarrh Remedy: 
I took three colds, one after another, till they resulted 
in Catarrh, and almost Consumption. The physicians 
told me I had congestion of the lun, I remafned fot 
nearly a year sick, with nothing but Catarrh truables, my 
head’ filling aud the mucous dropping down Into“ my 
throat, ing ® wheezing cough each morning till I got 
rid of the droppin ‘s. It took away my strength, and 
was fit for no business. I took all known Catarrh reme- 
dies, but they did no good, nut @ particle. Thought a bot- 
tle of your Constitutional Catarrh Remedy, wome eight 
months ago, and found immediate rellef. ‘I he sccond but- 
tle restored me to health and business, built up the whole 
system and made ine feel as well as I was before I was 
sick. My age is $4. I have never seen thing that will 
remove & cold as quick. It deadens it all right down. I 

never saw anything like it to create att appetite. 

MOSES A. WALKER, 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co , Weeks ¢ Potter, Burr & Pertyp 

Boston, and John ¥F. Henry, New York, General Agente, 
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. vor the Companion. 
MRS. MAGRUDER’S GOAT. 
Mrs. Mayruder lived in Swampoodle. ; 


What! Don’t know where Swampoodla is, do 


you say? 3 

Never heard of such a place? . 

Well, perhaps I ought, not to be snrprised at 
this; it is-ever the way of the world to pass by 
the obscure and the lowly, though never so 


worthy, and note only the great and the.maz- |. 
nificent. Thus travellers come to Washington | - 


and write letters for the newspapers, telling 
about the Capitol, and the White Howse; the 
President, the Cabinet and Congress, including 
not only what these great officials do in their 
public capacity, but, also what they have for din- 
ner, how many cigars they smoke a day, and 
even the length and breadth of their wives’-and 
daughters’ skirts; but not eueof them all.thinks 
it worth while to record the annals of Swam- 
poodic! And yet the well-being and oxistence 
of the Swampoodlers is just:as important (to 
themselves) as those of the hizhest dignitaries 
of the land, if they do not live in an aristocratic 
locality. we . 

Swampoodle! It is not euphonious, but there 
the sun shines as brightly, and the chimes of 
Alayisius fall as sweetly, and Liberty, from: her 
dome, looks down as kindly as on the Avenuc or 
“West End.’” ena 

And here, a8 I said, lived Mrs. Magruder. 

She was a widow. At least sho was, at the 
period of which L write. There was a time wlien 
it was different. That was when she had a hus- 
band. He died in the serviee of his country, but 
his widow never got a pension. - 

This is the way it was.: He was a hod-carricr, 
and, when the Capitol was repairing, having oc- 
casion to.carry a hod to the summit of the left 
wing, be fell and broke his neck. 

It was the last bod he ever carried, but he was 
himself carried home.on a& stretcher, and his 
widow gave him a wake at which-all Swampoo- 
dle howled in concert. Nevertheless, while’ she 
mourned hjs loss, sho was. consoled by the fact 
that there were more hacks-at his funeral than 
at that of the grocery dealer, the week before. 

But although Mrs. Mayrudex was a widow and 
4 poor exile from Erin, she was not quite alone, 
for she had seven ehikiren, which, considering 
that hor house consisted of one small room.and 
an attic, was a very good number indeed. 

Mrs. Magruder took in washing, and it was 
her proud boast that she starched the linen and 
darned the stockings of two or three members of 
Congress. When she darned, she sat at her 
front window and looked out upon the pigs and 
cows as they revelled in the soft red clay, and 
when she washed, she stood. at her back win- 
dow, and looked out upon,—I will not under- 
take to say what, for 1 was never there, and 
hence cannot know. I despise those historians 
who, for want of facts, are always drawing upon 
their imaginations. ; 

Mrs. Magruder’s dress-was usually a red wool- 
len petticopt, and a blue cotten gown looped 

“Over it, parmicr style. For food, she usually had 
fish Friday, because it was Friday, and beans 
Sunday, because. it was Sunday, and bacon and 

Praties” the rest of the days. 

She also had a goat, which gave her milk. 
The goat’s name was Nannie. She was a pretty 
creature, with soft, white hair, antl not a bit of 
black about her, and her beauty, with her docile 
ways, made her a great favorite with the seven 
litle Magruders, tho nine little Van Broeks, and 
the twelve litile Dabhomys, as well as many oth- 
er childrens in the neighborhood. 

Larry Magruder made her a collar of materi- 
als which he bought himself, having carned the 
money pitching pennics and holding gentle 
Mmen’s horses. : 

One day, when Nannie was browsing in the 
Rutter, all unthinking of evil, a man came rat- 
Wing down the street ina wagon. Seeing the 
Goat, he stopped, and before any body had time 
40 prevent him, or even to suspect his fell pur- 
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pose, he jumped out, seized the unoffending an- 
imal, dumped her into his wagon, and drove 
away. 

He dreve awny, but after him followed the 
seven little Magruders, ‘the nine little Van 


Brucks ard the twelve-dittis Bebemys, not to, 


mention the numerous other children, black, 
white and mahogany colored, with which that 
neighborhood abounds, all rending the air with 
their cries; and Mrs. Magruder, 3 soon as she 
saw what was to pay, came running out of her 
door, cryin, “Stop thief! stop thief!” 

It was indced a scene worthy of the artist’s 
pencil, nnd I regret that I cannot sketch‘it, but 
although I ouce took drawing lessons, and 
learned to draw a goose and a boy, { never got 
so far as a yont. However, the man who draws 
the ents for the Companion will do it for you. 

When the man heard Mrs. Magruder bawl 
“stop thief,” he stopped, not because he was a 
thief, but because he was not. Had he been a 
thief, he wonld have run all the faster. 

“Look yere, woman,” said he, “mebbe you 
don’t know I’m-an officer of justice.” ‘ 

“Justice, is it? Falth, thin, it’s a quare kind 
o’ justice ye has in Ameriky. In the ould coun- 
try they calls it staling to tun off with other 

ss’ property.” s 

“Your property no business in the highway, 
mum. There’s a law‘against it.”  * 

“RK law?” 

“Yes, mom, a law that all goats,—gonts, 
mind ye,~pigs or geese as is fonnd loose in the 
streets, shall be scized and cortyeyed to the Alms 
House.” 

“And a pity it is that Gin. Grant and the 
United States Congress hasn’t something better 
to do than to make sich laws as that, and T don’t 
care if they know I said it!’ said Mrs. Magru- 
der, stamping her foot, and nodding her head 
defiantly. i 

The man Janghed and drove on, while the 
children burst into fresh lamentations, and poor 
Nannie looked back and said;-“Baa!”’ 

Altogether it was a pathetic scene, and one 
calculated to move any heart but one long hard- 
enod in the exercise of official dutics. When the 
wagon was out of sight, the melancholy proces 
sion dispersed, and the Magruder family re- 
turned to their once pleasant but now desolate 
home. 

“Niver was a woman so put upon,” sighed the 
widow, as she wiped her eyes on the tog of the 
congressman’s stocking she was darning ;@first 
me husband falls off a building and breaks his 
nick, and thin poor Nannio is carried off to be 
eaten by paupers. Ohone, Ohone!”” 

But Larry sat and looked in tho fire, and 
thought over different schemes for getting the 
goat back again, but after the first burst of grict, 





neither spoke nor ¢ried. You -will notiee that 
the thinkers ape always; the doers, and so it was 
in this case; so by the time his mother said to 
hin oe 4 
} “Come, Larry, take this basket of clothes to 
the gingleman,” his plans were matured. He 
would hiy the matter Vefore “the gindeman;” 
and ask his advice. : 

It was a bold thing to do—he felt that; but 
then there was a great deal at stake. 

Mr. Noodle was a member of Congress and a 
bachelor, and, after- the San Domingo question 
and the Ku-Klux Klan, the gloss on his shirt bo- 
soms held the first place in his esteem. It hap- 
pened. that on this week they shone with uncom- 
mon lustre. He unfolded them, and a glow of 
satisfaction oversprend his countenance, and 
even suffused the bald spot on top of his head. 

:, “Nico woman, ‘Your mother understands her 
business,” said he. 

Then Larry, sceing the great man. in this ge- 
nial mood, took « “rage and. unfolded the story 
of the kidnapping, id the grief into which the 
family were plunged in consequence. © 

“OQ,” said Mr. Noodle, “that’s casily settled. 
You’ve only to pay your fine, and you can get 
your goat again.” | 
~ “Tow mach will 


a: the fine be, sir?” asked 
ATV. os 
“©, not more than two or three dollars.” 


Larry’scoantenance fell, for there was not that 
amount fn the whole Magruder family, and by 
the time he had carned it, poor Nannie would 
have been skinned and caten, probably. 

He was leaving the room, dejected, which 
Mr. Noodle perceiving, asked, “What’s the trou- 
bic, boy? Don’t you like my advice?” 

“Yes, sir, but we can’t raise so much money,” 
replied Larry, his voice smothered’in tears. 

Mr. Noodle glanced at.Larry, then at his re- 
splendent shirt-fronts, and his heart was touched. 

“So you thought a good deal of your goat?” 
- “O, a heap, sir.” : 

“And your mother will miss the mflk, I sup- 


“{ dén’t know how ever she will feed the child- 
ers without it.” eae 

“Well, see here. { don’t owe your mother 
any thing--that {8 to say, the qaarter isn’t up, 
and it’s a poor paymaster that pays in advance, 
and.I’m not going to do it.” 

“Of course not; I didn’t think of asking it.” 

“Don’t interrupt; itisn’t polite. FE won’t pay 
accent in advance,” said Mr. Noodic, taking out 
his pocket-book, “but ['ll make you a present of 
three dollars; there, go and gct your Nannie 
goat, and mind you don’t Jet her run in the 
‘street any more, ' It’s a nuisance, you know.” 

“I thank you a thousand times, and if ever 
you’re up for President, it’s Larry Magruder ’ll 
vote for you, sure.” é 
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So saying, Larry was off like the wind, and in 
course of half an ‘hour was at the alms-house 
gate. oes 
‘ His: heart beat rapidly as he told his errand, 
for he feared that he might already be too late, 
but on being taken to an enclosure where sev- 
eral stray animals weré confined, he recognized 
Nannie ‘among them. F 

She knew him, too, and in answer to his call, 
ran bleating toward him, and leaned her head 
against'his breast, as he stooped to caress her. 
He had no diffeulty in obtaining het release, 
and, fastening a piece of rope to her collar, he 
led her’ away, and before nightfall was once 
more in the familiar precincts of Swampoodle. 

+ To'describe the transports of the Magruder 
family when he and Nannie suddenly appeared 
in their midst, transcends my power; but this 

I know, that they ever after lived together hap- 

py and united, and were nevér again interfered 

with by any emissary of the law. 
——__—+9o—___— 
For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Olub,” “B. 0. W. 0.,"' eto. 
Cuarren IX. : 

A Fearful Search—A Desperate Effort—The 
Rolling Smoke €loud—The Lost One Found 
—Down again over the Sliding Sands. 

“I can’t stand this any longer,” cricd Harry; 
“111 go and hunt him up.” 

“We will all go,” snid Noah. 

“Wait,” said Uncle Zcbadee, as the boys were 
starting; “we must hant him as we do in the 
woods. We can’t tell where he is. Let us form 
n line, and watk up .as near abreast of one an- 
other as we can get, and yet far cnough away to 
cover the ground. In that way we shall be more 
likely to find him.” 

At this the party extended themselves so that 
about twenty or thirty feet distance was between 
each. The five thus extended in a long line. 
Michael Angelo was at the extreme right, next 
to him was Uncle Zebedee, then Syd, then Noah, 
while Harry was on the extreme left. In this 
way they determined to go as far forward as the 
smoke would permit. The prospect was gloomy 
enough, but the situation of Tom nerved them 
to the effort. Besides, the smoke would at times 
retreat far up, exposing the surface to the very 
crest of the crater. b 

So they advanced, clambering over the rough 
blocks, and drew nearer and nearer to the sum- 
mit. At length a heavy mass of black smoke 
came rolling down: It touched them. It erivel- 
oped them. It folded itself over them, and un- 
der them. 

Each one fell flat on: his face, and covered his 
mouth and nostrils with his handkerchief, so as 
to Reep out the sulphurous vapors. It was al- 
most suffocating; breathing was difficult and 
painful; and it was a long time before the black- 
ness of the darkness was mitigated. 

But at Iast the smoke drew itself back again, 
and the whole party stood up and looked around 
painfully for one another, panting heavily, and 
drawing Jaborious breaths. 

“We can’t go any further,” said Uncle Zebe- 
dee. “I won’t Iet you risk yout lives, boys. 
You must ail go back, and 1’ go forward.” 

“No, uncle, I'll go,’’ cried Harry. 

“And I,” cried Noah. 

“And I,” cried Syd. 

“None of you shall go,” said Uncle Zebedee, 
firmly. “I tell you ’m going: Lorder you to 
stay here, or go back.” 

Unele Zebedee was deeply agitated, and spoke 
with unaccustomed sternness. “Go back,” he 
said. “I’ll find Tom or I’ll leave myself here. 
Go back—do you hear?” 

He darted forward, and ‘turned to wave his 


hand at the boys. 


But Harry had already darted upward, swiftly 
and eagerly. Onward he went, going first to 
the lef and then to the right. Noah and Syd 
also rushed ferward. Uncle Zebedee toiled af- 
ter/them, calling on them all to come back. 
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Michael Angelo followed slowly, looking on in 
silence, but with a face of fearful apprehension. 

Harry was far ahead. He had come to a 
place where the lava blocks ended; and where 
the soil was sandy. Here he paused for an in- 
stant and took a swift glance around. 

He started—he had seen something. He made 
a quick gesture, and then sprang away to the 
right. 

All this had not taken many minutes. It was 
an act of desperation of Harry, but he was de- 
termined to rescue Tom or perish. Fortunately 
the smoke for the time did not descend, but 
floated up from the summit, so that the edge of 
the crater could be seen, with a dull yellow 
gleam, caused by the sulphur that lay mingled 
with the sand. 

Harry had seen a prostrate figure. It lay on 
tho sand beyond the edge of the lava blocks. 
His first feeling was one of surprise that Tom 
had come so far; his next was one of horror, for 
fear he was beyond the reach of help. With 
frantic haste he reached the spot and raised Tom 
in his arms. 

He was senseless. 

And now as he stood there close to the perileus 
edge, the treacherous smoke which had thus far 
held back, rolled down once more. To face it 
was impossible. Harry flung himeelf down, and 
buried his face as before, looking up from time 
to time to see whether the smoke was lessening. 
The time seemed protracted to a fearful length. 
The dense fumes which penetrated through the 
thick folds of the clothes which he held over his 
mouth nearly suffocated him. He began to 
think he too was doomed. © 

And where were the others? 

Scattered apart from one another, and thus 
they had been caught by the rolling smoke! 
They could only do one thing, and that was what 
they had done before. Uncle Zebedee alone re- 
fused to yield. He tried to toil on to get nearer 
to his boys. He had a vague idea of getting 
nearer to Harry, to die by his side. But physi- 
cal pain was stronger than the determination of 
his soul, and involuntarily he flang himself 
down and coyered his face. : 

But at last even that ordeal was past. The 
smoke lifted. It rolled away. There was air 
again for them to breathe. Harry roused him- 
self before the smoke had all passed, and lifting 
Tom in his arms, carried him swiftly downward. 
He reached the place where Uncle Zebedee was 
standing, gasping for breath. The other boys 
had seen him and hurried up. 

“Let me help you,” they both cried. Uncle 
Zebedee also wished to carry Tom. But Harry 
refused. 

A few paces over the lava blocks showed that 
Harry’s strength would not be sufficient for such 
a journey. He stopped for a moment to tnke 
breath. But at that moment Michael Angelo 
reached them. He explained that there was an- 
other place of descent not far off, and led the 
way toward the right. 

Here they found the side of the cone all cov- 
ered with loose sand. Down this they went. At 
every step they sank above the ankles into the 
sand, and the sliding soil carried them down so 
that for every step they took, they were carried 
down the length of two steps. 

When they were beyond the reach of the 
smoke, Harry fell backward, panting. The oth- 
ers scrambled toward him, eager to help him. 
But Michael Angelo raised Tom in his arms, and 
said that he would take care‘of him. At this 
Harry gave up his precious burden, and they re- 
sumed their journey, and were soon at the foot 
of the cone. 

Here they sat down, and Tom was placed on 
the sand with his head on Harry’s knees. His 
heart was yet beating. There was no water near, 
but they chafed his hands and feet, and did what 
they could. For along time their labors were 
unavailing, but at last Tom opened his eyes, and 
drawing a decp breath, looked around him with 
a face of astonishment. 

“‘What’s—the—matter?” he muttered, in a 
feeble voice?” 

“O, nothing,” said Harry. “Don’t bother— 
you'll be all right soon.” 

Tom scemed too weak to say much. He lay 
there with a bewildered face, evidently trying to 
collect his scattered facultics. 

At length a party approached. They were 
going to try the ascent, and consisted of ladies 
and gentlemen. Some men were with them who 
had chairs, with which they were going to carry 
the ladies up, 

When they saw Tom, and hgard what had hap- 
pened, tho ladies refused to ascend. Michael 
Anyelo, thereupon, obtained one of the chairs 
for Tom, and setting him on it, they carried him 
toward the Hermitage, where they soon arrived. 

Here Tom grew rapidly better, andgvas able 
to tell his story. Taking advantage of a time 
when the smoke had retreated, he had madea 








rush, and had just attained the very edge of the 
crater, when suddenly he was overwhelmed by a 
tremendous cloud of smoke. He turned me- 
chanically and ran. That was all that he re- 
membered. He must have run for at least a 
hundred feet, for that was the distance which lay 
between the summit and the place where he was 
found. 

Michael Angelo started off and got a carriage, 
by means of which Tom was taken to Naples. 
He did not seem to have suffered any very great 
injury. For some days he was languid, and 
complained of a taste of sulphur in his mouth. 
His coat, too, which on going up was of a dark 
blue color, had become quite faded. On the 
whole, Tom had ample reason to be thankful. 


Chapter X. 
Off to Rume-—The Pontine Marshes. 

The party remained in Naples some time long- 
er, and visited the surrounding country, as well 
as other places of attraction in the city. These 
are so numerous, that if I were to try to describe 
all that they saw, the mere enumeration of pla- 
ces and things would prevent any descriptions 
of adventure. 

Of course they visited Pompeii, and saw all 
those wonderful things which meet the eye now 
in the streets of the disentombed city. Of course 
they also visited Virgil’s Tomb and the Royal 
Museum, the Villa Reale and the Castl® of St. 
Elmo. Of course they made excursions to Sor- 
rento, Salerno and Pestum. 

At last all this came to an end, and they left 
Naples for Rome, and on the evening of the sec- 
ond day, after a beautiful drive, they reached 
Terracina. Leaving this place on the following 
morning, their journey lay through the famous 
Pontine Marshes. 

These marshes form a tract of country forty- 
five miles long, and from five to ten miles in 
width. Drained dnce by the Roman Emperors, 
they sank back to ruin during the middle ages; 
but finally were reclaimed by Pope Pius VI. 
But though cultivated, they are not habitable; 
and no place in Europe has a worse reputation 
than the Pontine Marshes. 

The road was a magnificent one, and as they 
rolled along they met the peasants coming from 
their homes on the hill, to their work, showing 
by their pale, sickly faces how unhealthy that 
work must be. At about midday they reached 
an inn, where they remained aboug-two hours, 
and then resumed their journey. 

For the first half of the day they had all been 
in great spirits. Laughter, noisy conversation, 
jests and songs were all intermingled. But for 
the remainder of the day there was a change. 

After they left the inn they began to notice 
that the air of the marshes was chill and un- 
pleasant. A general gloom settled over the par- 
ty. Tom held out most bravely, and for a long 
time his fun and nonsense provoked a laugh; 
but at last even he yielded to the general de- 
pression. 

Harry felt on himself the responsibility of the 
rest of the boys to an unusual degree. He was 
only a few weeks older than Noah; but he was 
far stronger, and far more mature in many re- 
spects. So he kept warning the whole party 
above all things not to go to sleep. He had 
heard that the air of the marshes made one 
sleepy, and that to yield to it might prove fatal. 
Fever, he snid, was sure to follow. The anxicty 
which was preduced in him by his sense of re- 
sponsibility, was of itself sufficient to keep him 
awake; so he found occupation in trying to keep 
the others from the impending danger. 

At first they laughed at his fears; but as each 
one felt the drowsiness coming over him, the 
laughter ceased. Then they tried to sing. They 
exhausted all their stock of songs—school songs, 
negro songs, sentimental songs, and patriotic 
songs,—but in vain, for the songs were sung 
without any spirit or interest. 

Noah and Sydney struggled bravely; and by 
incessant talk, somewhat forced, it is true, main- 
tained wakefulness. Uncle Zebedee was kept 
awake by constant remonstrances from Harry, 
who, whenever he saw him close his eyes, shook 
him, and reminded him that on him depended 
the safety of the whole party. So Harry and 
three of them, at least, kept on their guard. 

The one who gave way most was Tom. Har- 
ry had notexpected this. He thought that Tom’s 
flow of spirits would keep him awake through 
every thing. There he was mistaken. For this 
flow of animal spirits arises from constitutional 
causes, and when the body is affected it droops. 
So Tom yielded to the insidious atmosphere, and 
after a long silence his head dropped, and he fell 
forward over Harry’s knees, 

Harry seized him and lifted him up. 

“Tom! Tom!” he cried. “Tom! You mustn’t 
gotosleep. Wakeup. Stop. Hollo! Do yeu 
hear?” 

“All right,” said Tom, in a drowsy volce. 








“No, it aint all right. I’ not have it,” cried 
Harry, shaking Tom violently. 

Tom opened his eyes with a sleepy stare. 

“All right,” he said, again. 

“Wakeup. Wa-a-a-a-a-ake u-n-u-u-up!” cried 
Harry. 

“In—minute,” murmured Tom. 

Harry then shook him violently again. Tom 
raised himself with a laugh. 

“]’m—not—sleep—o’ly—fun”—he murmured, 
in scarce audible tones, and with a low laugh. 
“All right—you—jes’—le’ me ’lone.”” 

His head fell down again over Harry’s knees, 

At this Harry determined to trifle no longer. 
He seized Tom by his head, and tried to raise 
him up. Bat Tom, in his sleepiness, had a sleepy 
consciousness of Harry’s purpose, and a sleepy 
determination to keep his head down. So he 
fixed his teeth firmly in Harry’s trousers and 
held on, thus even in his half slumber eviricing 
that whimsical tendency which was his charac- 
teristic while awake. Thus he held his head 
down, and the more Harry pulled, the tighter 
Tom held on. 

At last Harry gave a tremendous pull. There 
was a sharp sound—Tom’s head was lifted up— 
but there, benéath it, were Harry’s trousers torn 
from his hips to his knees. 

“Bother take it!” cried Harry—‘‘and I have 
only one pair of trousers in the world.” 

At this the whole party burst into shouts of 
laughter. But even this did not wake Tom. 
His head fell down again. He was in too deep 
a sleep te be awaked. 

“What shall we do?” cried Harry, in deep 


distress. 
To be continued. 


——_+er—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
-ROSE MOWBRY. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

Nobody knows her story better than I do, for 
she was my charge from the time she was a ba- 
by three months old, till she was a young wom- 
an grown. 

When she was seventeen she was betrothed to 
Elric Dunallen. 

It was considered a very equal match, for al- 
though there was no title in the Mowbry family, 
they were respectable and had great wealth, and 
as Rose was the only daughter, she was likely to 
come into possession of the whole. 

The Dunallens, on the other hand, were poor, 
but they could trace their ancestry back to the 
time of Wallace, and there were only two lives 
between Elric and a baronctcy,—one, that of a 
feeble old man, the other of a dissipated youth 
who bade fair to drink himself into his grave 
before he was thirty. 

So there were no objections raised on either 
side. But although betrothed, they did not meet 
very often, for he was at the university, which 
was a long way off from Clyde. Some young 
ladies might have fretted at the separation, but 
Rose never fretted at any thing. I always lik- 
ened her to the laverock, content to brood upon 
the little nest it weaves among the heather, or 
blithe to soar, singing, upward to the sky. 

In truth she had so much to interest her, that 
there was no time left for idle repinings. Be- 
sides her books, there were her flowers, her birds 
and other pets, her music and embroidery. Not 
that she was fond of her embroidery, either. 
She sat down to it sweetly, as she did to any 
other task, bnt when she had accomplished all 
that was required of her, she would run to the 
garden or the green-house, clapping her hands 
and dancing likeachild. Every creature on the 
place knew her and came at her call. 

I remember once when she was out feeding the 
peacocks, the minister, who was a very austere 
man, passed through the grounds on his way to 
the house. He stopped and reproved her sol- 
emnly for wasting so much affection on dumb 
creatures who could not return it. 

At first she seemed awed at his rebuke; then 
she looked in his face and repeated these lines: 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
‘All things, both great and small, 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

T do not know what the minister thought of it, 
but ‘for my part, I thought he was well an- 
swered. Although Rose was betrothed when she 
was seventeen, it was not known outside the 
family until her eighteenth birth-night, which 
occasion her parents celebrated by a great festi- 
val. 

Her dress was a very fine kind of India mus- 
lin; her ribbons of red, green and blue plaid— 
te Dunallen colors. They were Elric’s present 
and worn at his request, but nothing could have 
suited better her dark complexion and browa 
eyes. 

It was sammer—the twelfth of July, as I have 
good reason to remember—and the gardens were 
hung with Chinese lanterns, so that tho guests 





were not confined to the house, but roamed _ 


about as they pleased. It was about ten o’clock 
when the wind began to blow chilland damp, as 
if threatening a storm. I thought of Rose and 
her thin dress, and hastened in search of her 
with a shawl. I found her after a long time at 
the foot of the garden, where the river ran, but 
the dampness had already settled in drops on 
her hair. 

She thanked me in her sweet way for bringin: 
the shawl, but the mischief was already done 
The next morning she showed symptoms of 
cold, which soon developed into typhoid fever, 
accompanied with delirium. . I stayed by her 
night and day, and she knew me when she ro 
longer recognized even her parents. 

At last she passed into a stupor, and we ali 
heped that when she aroused from it she woul 
be in her right mind; but we were disappointed. 
It is true she no Jonger talked incoherently, bat 
she remained silent for hours, and though sks 
appeared to know her friends, she could not bear 
to have them near her. 

One day, thinking to give her a pleasant sur 
prise, I put back the curtain while she was 
asleep, and hung Jack, the canary, in the win- 
dow. When she awoke, he was singing cheeri- 
ly, but instead of being pleased, she gave a kind 
of wild cry, and called me to “Take bim ont! 
take him out!” 

“It’s Jack,” said I; ‘you used to like to bear 
Jack sing.” . 

“Take him away,” was all her answer. 

I obeyed then, and next she wanted the car 
tain let down again, so that was the end of my 
pleasant surprise. Not quite the end, either, fur 
that night Jack died—I suppose some poisonow 
thing got mixed with his bird-seed—so thinking 
to divert her mind, { told her that old Jack was 
dead, and would never come to worry her any 
more. 

“I knew it! O, I knew it?’ she shricked 
“Doomed! doomed!” and then she began to 
weep bitterly. 

So when Elric sent her a bunch of flowers, sha 
covered her face and cried, ‘Take them away.” 

All this. time she had never once seen him, aud 
although she was now strong enough to walk 
the room, and even to ride ont had she chosen, 
she would not consent to receive a visit from 
him. He, poor fellow, feared that he had i ; 
some way given her offence, or-that she ha’ 
ceased to love him. At last he declared that be 
could bear it no longer, and begged to be a 
lowed to have an interview with her, so wit 
the approval of the doctors, I admitted him, only 
saying to Rose, as I opened the door,— 

“Here’s Master Elric come to see you, dearie.” 

She barely glanced at him, then put bo 
hands over her face, and screamed franticallr. 

Elric was as pale as death, but he walked 
straight up to her, and laying his hand on |:e: 
shoulder, said, in a beseeching voice, that mi;h: 
have mored a stone,— 

“Rose, Rose, how have I offended you?” 

But she writhed out of his grasp, fled to a cor- 
ner of the room, and cowering down, uttered 
shriek after shriek. It was a long time beforo 
she became calm, and then her calmness was al- 
most as bad as her distraction, for her counte 
nance was miclancholy itself, while over and 
over she repeated, “Doemed! doomed!” 

“What do you mean by that? Who is 
doomed?” asked I. 

“All that [look upon, Nurse Collins. All that 
I look upon and love. O, I have been so wicked, 
and this is my punishment.” 

“Come, come, now,” said I, speaking up 
cheerily, though my heart was like lead, “you 
see I know better than that. You love me, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but that’s different. I can’t tell how it 
is, becauso my head is weak, you know; but 
every thing elso that I love and look upon—ny 
flowers, my birds, the sunshine, the little chil 
dren, and every other bright and Deantifal thing 
—they are all doomed to perish if I fix my eva 
upon them. And Elric; tell Elric he must ner- 
er como again; he must go away and forget pout 
Rose.” 

After this she continued to grow worse, and a3 
a last resort, her friends sent her toa private 
asylam. It was a beautiful place—nearly 3 
pretty as her own home—and I was allowed 
be with her. At first the change of scene mad? 
nochangeinher. She stayed in a darkened room, 
as she had done at home; but by degrees, Dr. 
Hague, who was a very skilful man, acco 
tomed her to the light, and in six months’ time 
she would walk all over the house leaning oz 
his arm. 

Connected with the main building by a long 
corridor was a splendid conservatory, the finc# 
I ever saw. It was two stories high, and the 
south front was glass. There was scarcely § 
nameable flower or shrub but you might find i 
there. 
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Into this corridor the doctor sometimes suc- 
ceeded in getting her, and so did I, and he firm- 
ly believed that if once he could persuade her to 
enter the conservatory, her illusion would be 
dypelied. And this became the aim of all our 
walks. In this passage we could hear the trick- 
ling of the fountains, and eatch the scent of the 
flowers, and once I pointed ont to Rose the crec- 
odile in a pool at one end of the building. She 
looked at it sorrowfully and said,— 

“Do you know what it was?” 

“Jt was never any thing but a great ugly beast 
of a crocodile,”’ said I. 

“Nurse Collins, it was once a human being, a 
beautiful young man; but for semebody’s sin, 
mine, perhaps, he was doomed te imprisonment 
in that horrible shell. Poor yeuth, poor youth! 
doomed! doomed forever!” 

With that she began to weep, and I was 
obliged to take her to her reom, and she did not 
come out again that day. 

Weeks passed after this, but although we 
walked with Rose daily in the corridor, it was 
impossible to persuade her to enter the conserv- 
atory, and the doctor determined upon adopting 
another course. He therefore walked with her 
as usual, but said nothing about the conservato- 
ry. By-and-by he began to tell her a story—it 
was about the eagle which stole a little boy and 
carried it to his eyrie, and a good man, at peril 
of his life, climbed the steep and rocky cliff to 
rescue it, She became greatly interested as he 
went on, and fixing her eyes on his face, did not 
at all observe where she was going, till he had 
Ied her across the corridor and into the conserv- 
atory. y 

“So he rescued the child, and restored it to its 
mother’s arms,” said the doctor, as they entered 
the door. 

Rose smiled, and when she turned her cyes 
from his face, she found herself surrounded by 
the flowers she so loved. For s moment she 
stood as if spell-bound, then seeing that they 
bloomed beneath her gaze as brightly as ever, 
she raised both hands, and exclaimed,— 

“Father in heaven! Is it possible I have been 
mistaken in this matter?” { 

It was as the doctor predicted; from that'mo- 
ment her illusion was dispelled, and in a short 
time she left the asylum perfectly restored. 

On her twentieth birthday I saw her married 
to Elric Danallen; and although years have 
passed since thea, she has had no return of her 
malady, and as it was entirely the result of the 
fever, there is no reason to fear that she ever 
vill have. Perhaps some will be interested to 
know that Elric has now come into his baronet- 
cy and an estate. 

———+or—___— 
For the Companion. 


THE CAVE IN NEWTON. 

At the close of an evening entertainment, wot 
many years since, in the town hall of Newton 
Centre, just as the audience were preparing to 
disperse, a well known gentleman entered breath- 
lessly, aud addressing the assembly, said that 
his two boys, Arthur and Johnny Burckhardt, 
had been missing from home and school the 
whole day, and had not yet been heard from. 
“Could any of the Jads er misses, or any one in 
the hall, give him any information about them? 
Had any one seen them since the morning?” 

The silence that ensued was broken by a little 
fellow who said he had seen them both that 
morning, and then other lads pressed forward 
and corroborated the statement that they were 
seen walking on the railroad towards the Falls, 

It was a relief to know that some clew, though 
ever so faint, had been obtained. But this was 
quite early in the day. Where were they new? 
Had they taken the cars, and gone off, no onc 
knew whither? What was their motive in run- 
ning sway from home? What was thcir plan, 
if they had any? or was it a sidden freak? Had 
they gone off afoot? If so, they had somewhat 
the start, bat not much. They could not be 
many miles away. It was now ten o'clock, and 
no tidings yet of their whereabouts, 

Many a heart kept vigil that night with the 
parents, wondering what could have happened 
‘o the boys. Some further search was made 





that night, but the next morning it was renewed 
with vigor, Parties were sent owt to scour the 
woods. Diligent inquiries were made of school- 
mates to ascertain, if possible, the cause of their 
clopement. Some information was thus ob- 
‘ained, from which it seemed to have been a de- 
liberate plan of the older boy to ran off, because 
he had been, as he thought, unjustly degraded 
at school. 
| While this search was going on, the next day 
after their disappearance from home, a letter 
as found tucked under the threshold of the 
front door, which read as follows: 

“DEAR FATHER aND Mornger,— Johnny and me 


kis to camp out. I have been reading all about 
‘Aching and hunt iE, 2 good deal, and we are going 


te havea good time. I don’t want to go to school 
any more. and be called a dunce. I took my hatchet, 
and Johnny took the big carving-knife, and we have 
gotsome first-rate hooks, and fish-lines, and snares, 
snd some other things that I promised not to tell. 
Good-by. Exeuse bad spelling. No more at present. 
From ARTHUR Borcxnanvt, Captain. 
Jounxy Burcukannt, Gamekeeper.”” 


Foolish and thoughtless children! As though 
this would relieve the“anxieties of their parents! 
This letter, however, removed a weight of anxi- 
ety from the minds of the whole neighborhood, 


and replaced it with about an equal burden of | “Nothing has been heard yet,” was the reply,’ 


curiosity. There was an air of mystery about 
it, and this was greatly increased when, a few 
days after,—nothing having been ascertained in 
the meantime,—two other boys disappeared also. 
It began to look like a stampede. Where would 
it end? 

While diligent inquiries are being made in 
Providence, New Bedford, Worcester, and other 
remote places for the fugitives, Jet us glance at 
what was going on within a mile’s distance from 
the town. 

Those who have been out to the Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir, or have ever climbed the hill for a 
prospect, will remember a large sheet of water 
to the south-west, called Hammond Pond. Be- 
tween this pond and Newton Centre is a piece of 
forest, several miles in extent, as wild as the bed 
of a mountain torrent. Nature must have been 
in some kind of frenzy when she planned this 
region. Boulders of immense size are piled up 
in some places, three in a tier, one upon the 
other. Ranges of cliffs stand up almost perpen- 
dicular, traversed by deep ravines, which the 
sunlight hardly penetrates. Mossy slabs are 
tumbled about in heaps, giving no end of caverns, 
and grottocs, and subterranean hiding-places. 

This natural preserve has long been a favorite 
resort for sportsmen, and has been stocked at 
times with game, especially foxes, by some of 
the neighboring gentry of Brookline. Being 
only six miles from the State House, and contig- 
uous to the reservoir, the whole region may, in 
the course of events, be known at some future 
day as the Alpine District of Boston. 

Boys are natural vagnbonds. They take to 
gypsying and forest ranging, as a duckling does 
to water. Here there was a large village school 
full of boys, within a short distance of all this 
wilderness of fun. Those who lived nearest, 
claimed the first right to set snares for rabbits 
and partridges, and traps for woodchucks, musk- 
rats and minks; but the caves were dark and 
pokerish, and had been but littlé explored. 

About this time a secret club had been organ- 
ized in the school, composed of a few of the more 
ardent admirers of Mayne Reid and Oliver Optic. 
It was called the Forest Rangers. They held 
very secret meetings in the woods, around a 
brush fire; had a Constitution, and by-laws, and 
regular officers, all very secret; and every mem- 
ber was bound to keep the secrets of the club, on 
penalty of expulsion, and being called a sneak. 
They had also a secret alphabet, to which each 
member had a key; and all their correspondence 
was carried on in cryptography—all of which 
was very boyish, and very absurd. 

There were no boys in town who were so well 
skilled in wood-craft as they, and in the course 
of their rambles they discovered a cave large 
enough to hold a dozen persons comfortably, 
with openings into other apartments, and a nat- 
ural fireplace, which had evidently been used for 
that purpose, perhaps by the Indians. It need- 
ed only some walls piled up on onc side to keep 
the wind out, and a stock of dry branches to 
make it a splendid place for camping out. The 
approach to it was a zigzag fissure in the rock, 
so narrow that a man would have to edge along 
sideways to enter. 

Afternoons and holidays the boys worked with 
a will, putting the place into first-rate erder. In 
the course of their excavations they found frag- 
ments of iron utensils, and remains of bedding, 
which indicated more recent occupation than by 
the Indians. Indced,-this cave was well known 
to the writer before the boys ever saw it; for it 
was there that a couple of bounty jumpers, or 
deserters from the army, lived and kept house 
for several months, and where one of them died. 

It was gloriously remote from the world, in 
the deepest shade of a hemlock grove, and very 
fascinating to the romantic minds of our young 
friends, who thought themselves the sole pos- 
sessors of a mighty sccrct. 

It cannot be wondered at, that so promising 
ascheme should take form and substance, and 
that the dream which haunted their sleeping and 
waking hours, of camping out alone, should be- 
come a reality on the first favorable opportani- 
ty.. It was the talk in all their club meetings,— 
with the gray rocks around and overhead, the 
bright fire under the kettle, the partridge broil- 
ing on the hearth, and the bunks filled with dry 
leaves, where they might sleep so cosily, and live 
without the restraints of authority; in fact, be 
their own masters. 


How long will it last? How will it end? are 
questions that childhood never asks itself. 

When the first disappearance of the lads oc- 
curred, the writer was called away to a distant 
State; and this hiding place did not occur to 
him, as every one supposed at that time that 
they had ran away in the most approved man- 
ner, to ship on a foreign voyage, or something 
of that sort. On his return, a week after, he in- 
quired about the boys, 


“and their folks are dreadfully worried about 
them.” 

“Shameful! Let me have my long boots fora 
tramp. Ill spend the rest of the day, and sec 
what I can do.” 

“May I go with you, father?” 

“Yes; I’d like you for company, but not as a 
guide.’”” 

“Why, you don’t suppose I know where they 
are, do you?” 

“Well, they couldn’t have lived all this time 
on nothing. There must be some confederates 
among you boys outside, to supply them with 
what they want. Hunting and trapping for a 
living is played out round here.” 

In the course of two hours the children were 
brought home to their troubled parents, hungry 
and dirty, ragged and homesick. Only one of 
them was fit for duty, and the three others were 
pretty well used up with colds and bruises. 
They had been tired out for several days, but 
were so ashamed and conscience-stricken withal, 
that they could not muster courage to show 
themselves. And pretty looking fellows they 
were. Their hands and faces were begrimed 
with soot, and the tears had worn channels down 
their checks. 

It will bea salutary lesson for them. There 
is an old proverb, that applies very well in such 
cases as this: “Experience is a good school, 
though the tuition is high, but fools will learn 
in no other,”” 

These lads have found out by personal experi- 
ence, that Yankee boys cannot live like Indians, 
any more than akite can fly without strings, 
and that playing truant is harder work than go- 


ing to school. 
a 


For the Companion. 


THE MERRY KINGS. 


It has been a favorite subject among English bal- 
lad-makers to represent kings as naking themselves 
familiar with the most humble of their subjects. 

Thus, among old ballads, wo find King Henry and 
the Miller; Duke Philip, of Burgundy, and the Tink. 
er; King Henry aud the Soldier; King James I. and 
the Tinker; King William IIf. and the Forrester; 
King Edward 1V. and the Tanner; King Henry VIII. 
and the Cobbler. 

Historians, too, delight in relatin; 
Thus we have King Alfred and the Shepherd; and 
King James V., of Scotland, and the Farmer The 
stories of the disguises assumed by James IV., of 
[Bae when visiting his subjects, and of the ex- 


these stories. 








lients used by Charles II , of England, when he 
ame a fugitive, belong to this ciass of narratives. 
It is our purpose to relate some of the most amus- 
‘ing of these stories, as we find them told by the old 
ballad-makers and historians. 


KING HENRY (PLANTAGENET) AND 
THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 


“Henry, our royal king, would ride a hunting 
To the green forest sv pleasant and faire,” 


runs the old ballad. The “green forest so pleas- 
antand faire,” was Sherwood. You have read 
of Sherwood, the scene of the exploits of Robin 
Hood, the grand old hunting-ground of the 
Plantagenet kings. 

Henry Plantagenet, with a great retinue of 
princes and nobles, entered the cool shades of 
Sherwood, one fine midsummer day, to enjoy 
the excitements of the chase. The King was 
young, then, and the party was a merry one, 
and a lively scene it presented as tho horses can- 
tered over tho hills, and plume after plume 
dropped out of sight among the green leaves. 
The hunters separated at a rustic hunting lodge; 
hawk and hound were unbound, and the royal 
party were soon in full enjoyment of the hunt. 

It was a long day’s sport. Late in the after- 
noon the King became separated from his at- 
tendants. He was weary of excitement, and 
rode leisurely along, allowing his horse to make 
his own way, not doubting that he would soon. 
strike the rond to Nottingham. Night came, 
and on ascending a hill, by the light of the ris- 
ing moon, he discovered, with great uneasiness, 
that he had lost his way. 

He drew the rein and listened. The sound of 
falling water fell upon his cars, and presently, the 
noise of the turning of the gredt wheel of a mill. 

He descended the hill in the direction of these 
sounds and soon met a miller in the way. 

“Good man,” suid the King, “will you direct 
me to the road to Nottingham?” 

“{ think,” said the miller, “that you yourself 
know the way.” 

“This is hard judgment,” said the king. ‘For 
whom do you take me to be?” 

“Good faith!’ answered the miller. 
you to be some gentlemun thief.” 





“T take 








“T am no thief,” said the King. “I am a mer- 
ry hunter, and I have lost my way. I must 
alight and stop with you to-night.” 

“Then there will be one knave tho less,” said 
the miller. 

“What do you mean?” asked the King. 

“That I will crack your crown, if ever you set 
foot here.” 

“Thou dost greatly abuse me,” said the King, 
in an injured way. ‘Iam a gentleman, and lack 
for nothing but a lodging.” 

“IT suppose you to be one of those fine gentle- 
men who carry their importance on their backs. 
And an ensy load it is!” 

“T have gold at hand. Give me a lodging, 
and I will discharge the debt, if it be forty 
pence.” 

At the mention of gold, the miller began to 
prick up his cars, and to form a different opin- 
ion of his new acquaintance. 

“If thou becst a true man,” he said, “I declare 
by my toll-dish, I'll lodge thee to-night.” 

“Good! trusty friend,” said the King, hearti- 
ly. ‘Here, take my hand.” 

“T must know thee better before I take thy 
hand,” said the miller. ‘I never take the hands 
of any but honest men.” 

The miller led the way to the house, where, 
according to the rhyming old ballad, which is 
very circumstantial on these important points,— 

“They were seething of pudding and souse.”* 


“Now,” said the miller, “I want to sce who 
you are.” 

“Look your fill,” said the King. 

“] like well your countenance,” said the mill- 
er, deliberately. “You wear an honest face, 
You shall be well provided for, and you shall 
room to-night with Richard, my own son.” 

The miller’s wife was a prudent woman, who 
delighted in the charming name of Bymytroth. 
She was not so sure as to the propricty of allow- 
ing the stranger to room with her son Richard. 

“Look here, young man,” she sajd, eyeing 
him very closely; “are you sure that you are not 
a runaway?” : 

“Tam no runaway,” said the King. 

“Then I suppose you have a passport from the 
King?” queried the good dame, with a knowing 
ook that indicated that she had now put his 
sincerity te the test. 

“T have no passport. I ama courtier and not 
a servitor, and I find myself here to-night be- 
cause I have ridden out of my way. Iam able 
to requite you for all that I ask, and to well re- 
ward you for such kindness as you may be 
pleased to offer.” 

The King stood before the woman, hat in 
hand, as he said this, and made a low bow when 
he ceased speaking, wirich acts of civility won 
the zood opinion of Bymytroth, as the mention 
of gold had won the good will of her husband, 
the miller. 

“He seems to have been well-bred,” she said 
to herhusband. “It would be rather uncivil to 
turn him away.” A 

“Yes,” said the miller; “he seems to have 
good manners, and to understand his place. I¢ 
is a good mark in a young man to be respectful 
to his betters.” 

“Young man,” said Bymytroth, her face light- 
ing up with good feeling, ‘you are welcome. 
And shouzh I say it, you shall be well lodged to- 
night. You shall have fresh straw laid on the 
bed, and good brown hempen sheets to cover 
you.” 

“And you shall slecp,” said the miller, “with 
no worse than our own son.” 

Richard Cockle, for such was the young man’s 
name, now thought it his turn to ask the fine 
gentleman some questions, as he was to have 
him for a bed-fellow. Sohe asked him if he had 
ever been troubled with the scabbado, and if he 
was sure that there were no creepers in his hose. 

“] pray,” said the King in amazement, “what 
sort of creatures are those?” 

Young Richard explained that he merely in- 
tended to ask him if he was not scabby, nor was 
troubled with vermin, which luminous explana- 
tion so excited the merriment of the King that 
he Janghed 

“Till the tears trickled fast down from his cyes."” 

The miller then ordered a sumptuous supper, 
which good Bymytroth, no longer suspicieus and 
crispy, but smiling and melew, vresently j-re- 
pared. In the middle of the revust, the miller 
said,— 

“Good wife, bring forth light-foot.” He add- 
ed, “The King must not know of this. We live 
so near to merry Sherwood that we sometimes 
make bold with the King’s buxom deer.” 

Then said the King, “J promise you that the 
King shall know no more of it from me than he 
knows now.” 

The next morning the courtiers were alert 
early, flying hither and thither, from hunting 
lodge to hunting lodge, seeking the King. One 
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of these flying parties at last espied the miller’s 


house and rode to the cheery place. The King, | 


attended by the miller, was just preparing to 
mount his “faire steed’’ as they came up. 

The nobles saluted the King joyfully, each one 
dropping on his knee.. The miller was not slow 
to discover the truth, and, remembering the yen- 
ison, he begun “shaking and quaking,” for he 
thought that his last hour had come, 

The King presently turned his. attention to the 
miller, and, thinking to repay him for his kind- 
ness by conferring upon him the honor of 
knighthood, drew his sword. The poor miller 
now abandoned all hope, and shue his cyes to 
make his farewell prayer. But the King, 


“His kind courtery for to requite, 
Gave him great living and dubbed him a knight.” 


The ballad from which this story is taken, 
considering its great antiquity, is very fine. In 
old English compilations of lyrical peetry it ap- 
pears with a second part, in which the King is 
represented as making a great feast on St. 
George’s day, and inviting his new-made knight. 
We copy a few stanzas as a specimen of the ver- 
sification: 

“When ss our royal King was come home from Notting- 


am, 
And with bis nobles at Westminister Jays 

Recuunting the spurts and pastimes they had taken, 
In this late progress along on the way’; 

Of them all, great and smail, he did protest, 

‘The miller of Mansfield's aport liked him the best. 


“And now, my lords, quoth the King, I am determined, 
Against S:. George’ 
That this old miller, out 








For, in this merryment, 
‘To talk with the Jolly 


“Many thanks for thelr paines did the King give them, 
‘Asking young Kichard then if he would wed; 
Among these Jadics free tell ne which liketh thee? 
uoth he, Jugg Gumball, rir, with the red head, 
She’s my love, she's my life, her will. wed. 


“Then Sir John Cockle the King calied unto him, 
‘And of merry Sherwood made him o’er-seer, 

And gave him out of hand three hundred pound yearly. 
‘Take heed, now, you steal no more of my deer, 

And once a quarter Iet's here have your view 

‘And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu. 


It is not usual, as in this case, that we find a 
King rewarding a subject for breaking a law. 


‘is my desire, 
ight and the young squire. 


re, 





But the forest laws of this period infringed up- | 
on the rights of the poor, and a royal act of | 


clemency in this connection was well suited to 
touch the popular heart. Such incidents as this 
had a great fascination for the common people 
when their privileges were circumscribed by the 
despotic decrees of a King. Hence the leading 
incidents of this old story were reproduced in 
history, poetry and the drama, and became a 
fireside tale in the feudal ages. 


HEZEKIAH. 
——+or——_ 


THE EDIBLE TURTLE OF THE AM- 
AZONS. 

The large edible turtle of the Amazons is 
found in the upper part of the great river sys- 
tem that. fills the equatorial plains of South 
America. The upper part of the great river 
flows through a nearly level plain, about a thou- 
sand miles in length, and about four hundred 
miles in width. 

The.land of the whole district is covered with 
luxuriant and lofty forests. The courses of the 
rivers through these dense masses of vegetation 
are exceedingly winding, and the waters fre- 
quently collect into immense lakes, with broad 
areas or marshes, many miles in width and 
length. 

This wonderful region lying. near the equator, 
produces many strange forms of aquatic life. 
Of these the most useful to man is the large edi- 
Die turtle. 

This animal is oval in form, and measures 
about three feet by two. Its legs are short, and, 
when by force or accident it is thrown upon its 
back, it is unable to recover its position. 

Its flesh is exceedingly rich. The Indians of 
the upper Amazons rely upon it as their chief ar. 
ticle of food throughout the year. .It lus, how- 
ever, other uses, to them of scarecly less impor- 
tance. From the eggs they prepare a thick oil, 
which they use for lamps and as fat to fry their 
fish and bananas. They export many thousand 
gallons of this article annually to the civilized 
settlements on the Jower river. 

Turtles are called, with justice, the cattle of 
the Upper Amazons. We will explain the way 
in which they are hunted, and the manner of 
preparing the oil from the eggs. 

The rainy season, which lasts seven or cight 
months, ends in June. Sunny days come again, 





the waters ebb, the swampy land dries up, the 
forests blossom, and swarms vf migratory birds 





ii the air, seeking new homes in the lauds ap- 
pearing above the subsiding flood. Every body 
prepares for the turtle harvest, which will soon 
follow. The turtles are obtained by shooting 
with the vow and arrow. 

The bow is x powerful instrument, about seven 
fect in length, mede from the hard, horny wood 
of a lotty tree, called Pao d’arco. The arrows 
arc about five feet in length, and are pointed 





with steel. They are so constructed that the| They are about the size of a hen’s, much round- | who maintain the opposite belief, and the brave 


steel point separates from the body of the shaft 
en piercing the shell of the turtle, the point re- 
maining, the shaft, with a long cord attached to 
the poist, floating on the water while the animal 
plunges. The fisherman secures the shaft, draws 
in the cord and the captive. 

The waters falling, the turtles congregate in 
countless numbers in the great inland lakes or 
pools. The fishermen leave the villages in-their 
light canoos, and glide down the smooth tribu- 
taries, near which they live, into the main river, 
and, after several days’ journey, arrive at the 


fishing grounds, : 
The situation of the turtlo Iakes is wild and 
picturesque. All around them rise the varied 


tropical forests; scattered amid the greenery, 
are groups of palm trees, with their tall shafts 
and nodding plumes; the plumage of parrots 


and toucans appears amid the luxuriant drap-|- 


ery, or troops of monkeys arc scen leaping from 
bough to bough. 

The calm surface of the pools at first shows 
no indication of animal life to the newly arrived 
fishermen. Signs-of turtles presently appear in 
the winding circles of disturbed water; the ca- 
noes then. approach, the steersman paddling 
stealthily, and all voices hushed. The snouts of 
the animals soon appear above the surface of 
the water to breathe the indispensable air; the] 
convex surfaces of the shells next emerge; the 
bows of the fishermen are bent, and the arrows 
een quivering in the bony covering. 
ion loosens the point of the arrow; 
the turtle dives, carrying with it the point of the 
weapon, while the shaft with the cord attached 
to the point, rises to the surface; the fisherman 








| secures the floating shaft, draws in the line or 
, and, bringing up the animal, lays it, help-|- 


lin 
less, on its back in the bottom of the canoe. 
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In shooting, the arrow, deseribing a parabolic 
curve, has to be elevated, and the nicety with 
which the marksman calculates the distance and 
the degree of elevation, is very remarkable. He 
seldom misses. The instant one arrow has told 
another is let fly, when the light skiff is swept 
forward by the oarsmen with the speed of light- 
ning. i 

As the dry season progresses, the declining wa- 
ters lay bare extensive sand banks. Some of 
these banks are many miles in length, and rise 
twenty or thirty fect above the level of the lake 
orriver. The mother turtles congregate in the 
tranquil waters near them, and on the clear, 
calm nights towards the end of September, they 
climb up the banks by countless thousands and 
deposit their egys. 

Crawling about half a mile, they commence 
excavating holes in the sand, to the depth of 
threc or four feet. The first comer for cach hole 
gocs the decpest, and lays her eggs, about one 
hundred and twenty in number, and lightly cov- 
ers them with sand; another succceds in the 
same hole aud then another, rurcly more than 
three. 

The holes are very near together, Three or 
four nights suffice to complete the whole work. 
The mother turtles are very timorous at this pe- 
riod, and any disturbance of the waters where 
they congregate, such as the passing of a canoe, 
would cause them to deposit their eggs along the 
muddy shores, where they would be lost. 

On a certain day the people of the villages 
come together prepared for the work of excavat- 
ing the exes. The event is regarded as a na- 
tional holiday, Men take with them their whole 

‘, including tacir houschold pets, tame 
parrots and so forth, and embark in 
t fumily canve, which is sometimes a 
commodious vessel of cight or ten tons. It is 
the midsummer of the year. The sun shines in 
cloudless skies and cool breezes temper the fierce 
tropical hent. 1t is the season of plenty, of frol- 
ic, of love. 

The work of excavating the eggs begins with 
the music of drums. The egys are specdily laid 
bare, and piled upon the bank in great heaps, 


















er and about twice as heavy. 





The preparation of the oil from the eggs im- 


mediately follows. They are thrown into an in- 
yerted canoe and mashed with wooden prongs. 
They are then left exposed, a day or two, to the 
heat of the sim, which brings all the ofl to the 
surface. The produce is then skimmed off by 
means of large shells, is purified in caldrons 
over great fires, ‘nnd finally stored in earthen 
jars for exportation. 

The harvest of eggs lasts about a fortnight. 
The place, with its light canoes and airy tents, 
resembles a rude village wake or fair. The tink- 
ling of violas is heard at night, when all the 
harvesters give themselves up to merry-making 
beneath the cool light of the tropic moon. 





THE COTTAGE DOOR, 


How sweet the rest that labor yields 
The hamble and the ry 

Where sits the patriarch of the fields 
Before his cottage door! 

The lark is singing in the sky, 
The swallow on the eaves, 

And love is beamiug in each eye, 
Beneath the summer leaves! 


The air amid his fragrant bowers 
Supplies unpurchased health, 

And hearts are bounding ’mid the flowers 
More dear to,him than wealth. 

Peace, like the blessed sunlight, plays 
Around his humble cot, 

And happy nights and cheerful days 
Divide his lowly lot. 


————_+9r 
THR NEW REFORMATION. 


When war breaks out the world is sure to hear 
all about it. It is a noisy thing, and so it is! 
noisily treated. But other events, which are as 
important as wars, frequently happen without 
causing much excitement. The press sives them 
but little attention, and they are, mostly, seen 
only through their consequence: 

Last year, when Germany w: wed in her 
struggle with France, there was no newspaper 
that did not blazon her exploits, but now little 
is said of what is going on among her people, 
though it is of great importance, as much or 
More so, than the late war. We allude to what 
has been called the new German Reformation, 
because certain German Catholics are arrayed 
in open opposition to the Pope. 

It will be recollected that the General Council 
that met at Rome, in December, 1869, and sat 
for more than seven months, voted, after much 
warm discussion, that the Pope is infallible. In 
consequence of this vote, the Pope's intallibility 
was held to have become part of the belief of 
every Cutholic; and all who should reject it 
would be liable to the pains and penalties of ex- 
communication, and so, according to the tenets 









of the Papal church, be cut off from hope of sal- |. 


vation. 

Nevertheless, there are men in the Catholic 
church who refuse acceptance of this new dogma. 
Most Catholics silently accept it,--the few do not. 
In Germany,—the same country that brought 
forth Martin Luther, almost féar centuries ‘ago, 
to oppose the pretensions of Popes in that long 
departed time,—open opposition has been made 
to the biddings of the recent Council, 

The most noted leader of the movement is 
Prof. Dollinger, who resides in Munich, the cap- 
ital of the kingdom of Bavaria. Unlike Luther 
of earlier days, he isan old man, being much 
older at the beginning of his work than Luther 
was when he closed his labors in death, 

He is a man of great learning, and has all his 
life been engaged in literary pursuits. His char- 
acter is high, and he has ever been held in gen- 
eral esteem. The Catholics were proud of him, 
and the Protestants held,him in the utmost re- 
spect. 

He has taken a bold stand, protesting against 
the decision of the Council, and openly declaring 
that the Pope cannot be infallible, because in- 
fallibility belongs only to God. This has led to; 
a storm of denunciation froin those Catholi 











old man has been excommunicated. 

But liberal men: among the Catholics came 
forward at once to his support, some of whom 
are among the ablest and: most learned men of 
the time, and whose high characters woukl give 
strength to any cause. Many of these men are 
Catholic clergymen. - Almost the entire Catholic 
University of Munich is with the veteran Dol- 
linger; and the Catholic lnity of Germany are 
strongly on his side. He is also supported by 
many sound Cathglics in other countries,—as 
France, Austria, Switzerland and Italy, and by 
the Bavarian government. Altogether matters 
look as if there was about to be a tremendous 
contest of religious opinions. 

Bavaria, where the new: movement against 
the rule of Rome seems to have the strongest 
hold, ia a German kingdom, though it cannot be 
called an independent eountry since the creation 
of the new German Empire. 

Jt was formerly an Electorate, and the govern- 
ing family was, as it yet is, that of Wittclsbach. 
It was converted into a kingdom about sixty-five 
years since, by Napoleon I.,,when Bavaria (or 
Baiern) was the largest of those German coun- 
trics that were allies of Franeg, and stood by 
dim as long as he was successful,—and then went 
over to the Allies, and helped pull him down. 

There is some resemblance between the House 
of Wittelsbach and the House of Hohkenzollern, 
in their histories, proceedings, and purposes. 
Both began in a small way, both increased their 
territorics and thelr power-by political aris and 
warlike deeds, and both aimed at becoming 
great, if not supreme in Germany. 

For a time it seomed that the race would be to 
the Wittelsbachs, but after various fluctuations 
of fortune, from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, she has finally become one of the Prov- 
inces of Prussia, though still nominally a king- 
dom. 

Prussia is Protestant, and Bavaria is Catholic. 
The former sided with the Reformation, and did 
something to help it. Bavaria went against the 
Reformation, bitterly so, under the Wittelbachs; 
and nothing proved more useful to Rome, or 
morc injurious to Protestantism, than their fierce 
hostility. The Howsoof Austria hardly did more 
to stay the course of religious and political re- 
form than was done by the comparatively feeble, 
and far less known House of Wittelsbach. 

Bavaria has remained Catholic to this, -hour, 
nor has she éver evinced any desire to change 
her religious faith. She has remained firm in 
her adherence to the old chureh, and is always 
mentioned as a resolutely Catholic country. 

This it is that makes her present attitude 
toward Rome on the infallibility question so 
grave and so important. That country would 
seem to be reversing her old policy,—and the 
House of Wittelsbach seems about to do in its 
dominions what the House of Tudor did in Eng- 
lar. 3 

The King of Bavaria already has incurred the 
penalty of excommunication, by supporting Dr. 
Dollinger and his friends. 

og 
HAUNTED HOUSES. 

Where are the haunted houses of the olden 
time? I would give much to sec the picturesque 
old castles to which tradition gives such pleas- 
jug honors, wlrere the lady in white, or the wom- 
an in black, glides round with spectral dignity, 
mourning, like puor Lady Macbeth, over some 
unrepented sin. 

Myths of pnst ages are they all. People do 
not even shuddcr, now, if they happen to catch 
a glimpse of tho moon over the wrong shoulder. 

I have known persons to go round with a sor- 
rowful face all day, bocause of spilling salt or 
crossing knives. I have known people to be mis- 
crable for weeks on account of adream. I shall 
never forget when ond old lady startled a table 
full of boys so that their checks were as white as 
the milk they were eating, by solemnly declar- 
ing, with a dolcful visage, that something would 
happen before night. Each boy was on the look- 
out, that day, for trouble, 

Supper came, und with it, Eddy, the fairest 
and youngest, breathless with excitement, his 
blue eyes shining. 

“Ganma, didn’t you say somefin was doin to 
happen?” he cricd, impatiently. 

‘The old Jady solemnly nodded her head. 

“Well, it’s happened,” cried triumphant Eddy. 
“A whole basket full of ’ittle mew kitties. There’s 
five of em, ull alive, up garret.”” 

Such a shout went up from that table as made 
the very dishes caper with laughter. Grandma 
‘took it in good part, but we never heard the last 
of the ‘‘’ittle mew kitties.” 

T often think of the story a very brave old Indy 
told meonce. She had consented to sleep in the 
traditional “haunted room,” as the house in 

u she was visiting was full of company. 
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“{ don’t know how long I had slept,” she said, 
«when I was suddenly wakened to full conscious- 
ness. I heard in my confused state shrieks of 
children and the tramping of feet. It seemed 
like a merciless massacre, and I felt like crying 
out, ‘Spare the children!’ 

“The noises went on till I happened to remem- 
ber that I had taken the hauntéd room to sleep 
jn. Then for a moment I felt appalled, and 
trembled. It was only for a moment, however, 
for suddenly I remembered that I had read about 
rats, and that they sometimes met in great ar- 
mies and fought as madly—well, as reasonable 
human beings do to-day. As] listened, and al- 
lowed my mind to conquer my fears, I found 
that the noise I heard was in reality caused by a 
fight in rat-land. The creatures had probably 
increased in such numbers that there was not 
food enough forall, so they concluded to kill off 
agoodly number for the sake of the rest. 

“Suppose I had gone flying from the room 
with dishevelled locks and fearful cries? Every 
body would have believed that I had ‘seen or 
heard some extraordinary thing, and I myself 
might have been deluded into the same supposi- 
tion.” 

So much for strong nerves and good common 


wense, 
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AN ISLAND OF SILVER. 

Just off the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
a little below Thunder Cape, and about fifteen 
miles beyond Fort William, lies an island that 
will haves history, though till lately as utterly 
uncelebrated and unthought of as a stone by the 
roadside. 

Throagh all the hundreds of years that it has 
held its head out of water, it has waited in vain 
to be noticed. Nobody would even give it a 
name, for it wasn’t big enough to be noticed in 
8 geography, or put down on any map, being 
only ahundred feet long and forty feet wide. 

But some two or three’ years ago men acciden- 
tally found out that, little as there was of it, it 
was made of very precious stuff. In fact it is, 
(as the phrase goes) an island of solid silver; 
that is to say, all the rock underneath it, or of 
which it is composed, is full of silver, in very 
Tich fissure veins. 

Silver Island ies within the British Posses- 
sions, and is claimed by the Montreal Mining 
Company. Last summer Capt. Frew, a gentle- 
man skilled in practical mining, secured for a 
large sama of money the right to work the island 
and the neighboring 108,000 acres of shore. He 
at once formed a company and commenced op- 
erations. 

The lower portions of the coveted rock being 
overswept much of the time by the waves of the 
lake, the first thing necessary was to guard it by 

- some sort of breakwater. Accordingly, large 
timber cribs, filled with stones, were sunk coim- 
pletely round the island, and inside of these a 
“coffer-dam” was built and puddled with clay, 
till the whole was as water-tight as a great cup. 
Then two huge syphon pumps were rigged, and 
soon pumped the island dry. ‘ 

This done the miners set to work. They dug 
atrench seventy feet long, and laid open bare, 
shining silver all the way. The “matrix” of the 
Precious metal ( i. e., the rock that holds it,) is 
quartz and calcareous spar, but so rich is the de- 
posit that only thirty parts in a hundred of the 
mass taken out is waste. When the mining 


Silver in four days. There are now over fifty 
men at work, and the mine has yielded nearly a’ 
million dollars. Silver Island has carned a place 
for itself on the. map now. It beats “Monte 
Christo” and the ‘Valley of Diamonds,” for it 
is a fact. 


commenced, six men took out $85,000 worth a 


en epimers, 
A JOKE ON GOV. BRIGGS. 

Conjurers in modern tinies do not often make 
“great men the victims of their drollery, but here 
is a funny exception. Siznor Blitz, the great 
Yentriloquist and legerdemain performer, tells 
the following story of a visit he once paid to 
Gov. Briggs, of Massachusetts : 


One morning I paid my respects to Gov. 
Briggs, at the State House in Boston. I found 
him engaged in consultation with several gen- 
tlemen, but he courteously arose from his chair, 
expressed his pleasure at my call, and politely 
introduced me to those present. 

His exeellency was very popular, with an un- 
blemished reputation, pure and incorruptible, 
Was a leading and earnest advocate of temper- 
ance, his public and private life exemplifying 
the high, moral, Christian gentleman. 

In the course of an animated and interesting 
conversation, the Governor made a special allu- 
sion to my profession, complimenting the edu- 
cational effect it had upon the age, and the won- 
derful success with which it had corrected su- 
pernatual belief. 

As I was abont leaving, he requested, as a per- 

_ Sonal favor, that I would exhibit some tri ing 
saillin my art. 

inly,” 1 lied ; 

- loan me a hat?” apeaet 





“will any gentleman 
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“Take mine,” said the Goveragor, presenting it 
to me, from which I immediately drew forth a 
bottle of whiskey, labelled “Old Rye.” 

At this revealment His Excellency was not 
less astonished than his friends; and I doubt if 
more hearty laughing was evcr heard in the ex- 
ecutive chamber. In the midst of all the merri- 
ment I remarked that “it was a bad omen fora 
temperance advocate to be found with a bottle 
of liquor.” The Governor good naturedly an- 
swered,— . 

“True, signor; bad for my reputation, but 
brilliant for yours.” 


—+9+ —___—_ 


WEONG SIDE OUT. 
Cheap advertising has a good many disadvan- 
tages. The incident below contains an example 
of one of them: 


A gentleman who don’t beliove in patronizing 
the printer very liberally, displayed some goods 
on the sidewalk one day, witha card painted up- 
on it, saying, “These Goods Just Received and 
for Sale very cheap.” The card upon which he 
had painted his advertisement was a part of an 
old one from some New York house, and to save 
expense, he had taken this and used the back 
side. Unfortunately the wind gave the card a 
twist, entirely reversing the same. His aston- 
ishment may be better imagined than described 
when he was cailed to the door by a jolly crowd 
of friends, and asked to read his card, which in 
its present position read in printed letters as fol- 
lows: “Great Frauds are perpetrated in these 
Goods. They sell for sixty cents, while their ac- 
tual worth is less than twelve and one-half 
cents.” Our merchant lost no time in finding 
the portion of the card cut off, on which was 
printed, “Our customers must be careful, for 
our brands are largely counterfeited.” * 


eo 
A RAW EMIGRANT'S DINNER. 

A scene like the following, described in the 
Portland Transcript, of a family just landed 
from Liverpool, can be witnessed many times a 
year in the most of our senport cities: 


Here stands a sturdy English peasant, with 
his mother, his wife, and his dozen sons and 
daughters of assorted sizes, standing about him; 
the gravely unwinds an old shawl from about a 
half-consumed ham, holds the bonens one would 
hold a violin, with the large end pressed against 
his shoulder, with a sheath knife gouges out ir- 
regular pieces, and distributes them in order, 
beginning with the elder and ending with the 
chubby two-years old. Then from another shawl 
he unwinds a large loafof bread, gravely scrapes 
off the mould that has collected upon its crust, 
und distributes it in wedyes of most uncouth 
forms. They all drink from x great stone jug so 
heavy that the smaller children cannot Jift it to 
their lips. 








BLUNDERING BIBLE QUOTATIONS. 


A great many people who go to church Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, and year after year, know 
litle of the Bible. ‘ We recently heard of a gen- 
tleman who had represented his town in the Leg- 
islature, who, in advocating the division of a 
township, said, “Gentlemen, let us have peace! 
-Our town is very lanze, and if we cannot agree 
on the site of a new town-house, let us say as 
David said to Jonathan when there was strife 
between their herdsmen, ‘Let there be no strife 
between thee and me.’” 

_ Another, a rich man, who had attended church 
from his boyhood, in speaking of a painful se] 
aration from friends, said, “I felt as Peter did 
when he said to his Master, ‘Whither thou zoest 
I will go, where thou diest I will die and there 
will I be buried!”.”” 

It_is not enough to hear or to read carelessly 
the Word of God. It must be studied and treas-, 
ured up in the memory. If people choose to be 
ignorant of the best of books, they should never 
venture to quote from its pages. 


———+or-—___ 


A DISTRESSED OLD LADY. 
Scenes like the following are of almost duily 
occurrence at popular depots, but human nature 
still cannot help smiling at them: 


The franti¢ efforts of a crowd of people to get 
out of a railroad car, met by the frantic efforts 
of bout the same number to get into the same 
car, squeezed one old Judy so badly, on the arriv- 
al of the noon train, as to demolish her band- 
box, and disarrange her waterfall, which 
dropped between the cars like a dumpling. The 
old lady used her voice on a high key, but the 
only articulate expression our reporter could 
distinguish, was, ‘‘Lor’s 1 massa sakes a life, 
how do you s’pose any body’s goin’ to go on a 
railroad, ef this’s the way you treat’em? My 
bandbox, my bandbox, get off’n it.” 

A polite railroad official intervened, and 
straightened the old lady’s best enp, and spoke 
soothing words to her, but she refused to be 
comforted. 

RS 


TOOK IN WASHING. 
Girls who never learn to work because they 
expect to “marry rich” are the very ones to 
waste riches, and finally be obliged to work: 


A young man wrote to a Boston paper asking 
whether it would be advisable for him to marry 
a certain “young and tender angel, who had 
never done her own washing and dressmaking.” 
In reply, the editur advised him to do so by all 
means, and mentioned a similar case in his own 
experience, where the bride had never done her 
own washing; but after marriage she became so 
fond of the washtub as not only to work for her 
own family, but for several familics among her 
own acquaintances, 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


-| TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 


In Gifts 


To those subscribers to tho ComPaxion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will he given is 
Seventy. Tho Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...........001000. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost 







1 Smith's Conservatory Organ, cost. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each 
8 Presents in cash—each Present 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each... 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of cach. $12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each, 
10 Beautiful Port Monnates, cost of each...... 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BK GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 


e Subscriber, : 
As expressions of Respect fom’tho Publishers to 


the Subscribers of the Cyyrasion who are tho most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
wazp & Brows, 387 Washington Street, this city, Itis 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. i 


THE ORGANS 


'P> | Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D, 


& W.H. Suit, of this city, They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and mfuufucture. The name of the 
makers alone Is sufficient to guarantes thelr superior 
qualities. 


THH WATCHES 


Aro tho superior watches manufvetured by the Elgin 
‘Watch Company, of Chicage, Ill, They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualitics looked for in a 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, Is’ two-thrend, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. : 


‘These Seventy Presents will be given to tho Sev- 
ENTY SUMSCKIDERS Who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, XO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
vas or Comsisstoxs they may recelve for their new 
subscribers, 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for cach 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additivual and most gratifying Pegsent—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can hiave two copies for @® GO, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. : 

A person sending: Be en nae and ee pmo of two 
new subscribers, can havo three copies for )» Pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion. 








WE are glad to recelvo contributions to this department 
from all who take an Interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones aro par- 
ticularly welcome. 
‘We aim to give a variety each week. 
wo can use only brief communications. 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
‘We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do #0, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 


ENIGMA, 
My whole 7 letters spell the name of one of the 
United States. % 
My 5 is a vowel. 
My 4, 7, 2, 8, 1,6 is & man mentioned in 
of Numbers. 
2. 


RIDDLE, 
There is a word composed of three letters alone, 
Which reads backwards and forwards the same; 
It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty Jays principal claim. Conk, 


3. 


CHARADE. 


A youngster and his uncle’s wife, 
hen joined, to you display 


the Book 
AL. Be 


The quality that innate is, 
In joyous hearts alway. 


Haursoy. 





na 


Often seen at balloon ascensions. 
5 Witty Wier, 


CONCEALED TREKS, 

Just onco darling. 
Let them lock it themselves, 
He wants to Jive for his children, 
Did you us to-night? 
Get the Herald, Ernest, 
J. Olin, Dentist, SxEron. 
BLANKS, 

Fill the spaces with words pronounced alike but 
spelled differently, ae 

He —— — apples. 











‘When will — play come? 
The army advan the — time. 
The — was shot through the 
The —— was ove! _— Coorzr. 
7. 
DOUBLE ‘ACOUSTIC. 
A noted lecturer. 
‘Temperance. 


One name of the moon, 

A town stormed by Suwarrow. 

Affection. 

The “Lady of the Lake.” 

Bivalves. 

The initials name a noted student of the finale. 
™ 


a2 OU gobo 


Conundrums. 


When wero there only two vowels? In the days of 
Noah, before you and I were born—in the days no 
a, before u and i were born. 

Why do the richest planters of Jamaica appear 
badly off? They li yn cofiee grounds. 

Why does the minister have more wives than any 
one else? Becauso he often marries a couple at a 
time. ee 

If a woman were to change her sex, of what re- 
ligion would she be? A he-then, 

Why is milk like the treadmill? Because it strongth- 
ens tho calves. B 
Of what trade are the bees? Comb-makers. 
‘What is the key-note of good breeding? B natural, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Corn-wall. 
2. Noon. 
8. Salem, Eye, Arrow—Sva-Mew. 
Apples are but overgrown calyxes, 
‘alendar. 
RA E 
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THE PURITANS. 


When the Puritans came over, 
Our hills aud swamps to clear, 
The woods were full of catamounts, 
And Indians red as deer, 

With fomahawks and scalping-knives, 
‘That made folks’ heads look queer :— 
©, the ships from England used to bring 

A hundred wigs a year! 





The crows came cawing throngh the air 
To pluck the Pilgrims’ corn, 

The Lears camo suufitng round the door 
Whene'er a babe was born. 

The rattlesnakea were bigger round 
Than the butt of the old ram's horn 

The deacon biew at meeting time 
On every “Sabbath” morn. 





But soon they knocked the wigwams down, 
And pine tree trunk and limb 

Began to sprout among the leaves 
Tn shape of steeples slim; 

And out the little wharves were stretched 
Along the ocean's rim, 

And up the Jittle school-house shot 
To keep the boys in trim. 


And when at length the college rose, 
The sachem cocked his eye 

At every tutor’s meagre ribs 
Whose coat-tails whistled by; 

But when the Greek and Hebrew words 
Came tumbling from their jaws, 

The copper-colored children ali 
Ran screaming to the squaws. 


They had not then the dainty things 
‘That commons now afford, 

But succotash and hominy 
‘Wero smoking on the board. 

They did not rattle round in gigs, 
Or dash in long-tail blues, 

Bat always on Commencement days 
The tutors blacked their shoes. 


God bleas the ancient Puritans! 
Their lot was hard enough; 

Tut honest hearts make iron arms, 
And tender maids are tough; 

So love and faith have formed and fed 
Our true-born Yankee stuff, 

And kept the kernel in the shell 
The British found so rough. 
: O. W. Hotaxs. 


———__+o+—___ 
For the Companton. 


A SAD HISTORY. 


There is a lovely enclosure on Tremont Street, 
Boston, called the Granary Burying Ground. It 
is near Park Street church, and in front of Hor- 
ticultural Hall. The great houses shade it, the 
great elms lock their arms above ft; few foet- 
steps ever wander there, few sunbeams cver 
wither the greenness of the graves. 

Near the street stands a dark slate-stone slab, 
which bears the following inscription: 


“HERE LIX8 INTERRED THE BODY OF MR. Bensa- 
MIN WOODBRIDGE, BON OF THE HONORABLE Dup- 
LEY WoopBRIDGE, WHO DEC’D JULY yg 3p 1728, 1N 
‘THY 20TH YEAR OF HI8 AGE.” 


Hundreds read this inscription as they linger 
hencath the elms on the street, but comparative- 
ly few know the melancholy story associated 
with that grave. 

Benjamin Woodbridge was the son of a gen- 
tleman in Barbadoes, and was sent to Boston to 
be educated. Boston was not a large city in 
thoso days. All has changed. But the great 
elm stood upon the Common, as it stands now, 

Young Woodbrid:e possessed an ardent, kind- 
ling nature, He was spirited and social, and 
keenly susceptible to the charms of friendship. 
He had a friend named Samuel Phillips, a young 
graduate of the College at Cambridge, a man of 
high social standing, being connected with one 
of the most influential familics of the colony. 

Both Woodbridge and Phillips were gay young 
men, They loved the social winc-cup, and often 
frequented the gaming-table. When playing, 
one day, some point was disputed which led to 
angry words, and resulted in a duel, the first 
that ever was fought in Boston. The encounter 
touk place near the great clm on the Common, 
on a moonlight night in July. 

Woedbridge was killed. They found him next 
morning, lying bloody and cold on the grass. 
His trazic death filled the quict old Puritan town 
with horror. He was widely beloved, and they 
covered him with flowers and buried him with 
ny tears. 

Phillips was conscience-stricken when he saw 
the dreadful deed he haddone. Through the in- 
fluence of Peter Fancuil, of historic memory, he 
obtained a passage that night on board of the 
British ship of war, the Sheerness, and in the 
morning, before the deed was gencrally known, 
sailed from the beautiful harbor of Boston, nev- 
er to see it again, | It is suid that he never en- 
joyed a single péaccful moment from the hour 
when his friend fell in death by his hand. 

He went to Rochelle, France, that charming 
city of the waters. He sought to gratify his ms- 
thetic taste amid its scencs of fading grandcur, 
butin vain. Neither the music of the minstrels, 
the refinements of art, nor the morning and 
sunset splendors of the bay, could obliterate the 
memory of the stain of blood on his soul. He 
Pined gradually away, and, in Jess than a year 
from the murder of his friend, he died of s broken 
heart. 


“Let thine heart keep my commandments,” 
e 

















's to the young, “FOR LENGTH OF DAYS, 
AND LONG LIFR, AND PEACE SHALL THEY ADD 
TO THEE.” HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








A SCENE OF CRUELTY. 

Some time during last spring a carnival was 
held in the city of Washington, imitative of the 
wild festivities ef that name se much delighted 
jn by Italians and Spaniards. The effect of it is 
to bring eut some ef the most hateful qualities 
of human nature, if the following be taken as a 
specimen of its amusements: * 


The most exciting of their smaller races was 
not put down upon the programme. Ever and 
anon a dog, seeking out its lost master, would 
creep thruuzh a crevice, or venture in at the end 
of the nvenue, and then every body would raise 
a shout, clap hands and terrify the dog, driving 
him up the brond, open street, where he would 
seck in vain anywhere a friendly epportunity to 
escape, The whole street being crowded six or 
eight deep for the entire mile, the terrifying dem- 
onstration would precede and follow the poor 
quadruped from both sides, and he would final- 
ly fall with frenzy or exhaustion. How like hu- 
man nature is this, more terrible in its amuse- 
ment.than its ambition! 

There was one dog—n beautiful, sleek spanicl 
which I saw at its master’s side, and noted for 
its comely limbs, fine eyes and trustfulness. It 
went about with him like a child, say like his 
girl. Every body was merry, and so felt this 
exquisite creature. 

Soon after, I saw that same comely spaniel 
trotting about uneasily alone. It had wandered 
from the owner and was secking for him. Un- 
consciously it observed the wide-open entrance 
to the avenue, near the treasury, for “Straizht 
was the gate and broad was the way,” and the 
young Epanich peeped in. 

Immediately there arose a fiendish cry of ex- 
ultation, which propelled the poor dog upon its 
own alarm a rod further on, and there, while it 
stopped trembling at this unaccountable change 
in the air of the merry people, the whole lon: 

multitude caught theinfection. Thedog rushe 

first to one side then to the other; the very chil- 
dren and women kicked him back; he darted to 
the open place where he hid entered, policemen 
and men repulsed him; the valves of that broad 
gate gave admission only and let nothing out. 

Far along the vista the mocking rumble of re- 
quest resounded to deliver up this helpless, quiv- 
ering victim to their pleasure also. The little 
beauty saw only the long way open, and with its 
silky ndulous ears bedrabbled, its bright eve 
full of fear, and Joins shuddering, it placed gts 
muzzle to the street and flashed down the sav- 
age gauntlet. 

Like a mote of gray light it traversed the vis- 
ta, its little soul in its eyes and feet—the pet of 
the fireside trying the first ordeal of the mercy 
of the highway. There was an awful meaning 
3 and hoot, the Jaugh, the satisfaction, 
ate appetite of the crowd for that help- 
less terror. From the treasury to the Capitol, 
from the Capitol back, and back and back again, 
the dog went bounding, but the hoot never 
ceased, It never proposed to cease. It was in- 
satiable until the spanicl should die or escupe. 

Many times the dog ran to individual feet and 
fell there fawning like a huinan being, as if it 
had found men so kind in all its previous life 
that human nature must somewhere be compas- 
sionate. Ah! not in the mob is there compas- 
sion any more than in the monopoly, 

The poor dumb being at last stood staggering 
in the midst of the street, exhausted, crazed, at 
the point of going mad. Some hoys were step- 
ping out to poke it on the more, when through 
the thick ranks an indignang gentleman broke, 
scattered the boys and lifted the dying creature 
to his breast. 

In that warm bosom it shut its eyes as he 
stroked it with a father’s gentleness. ‘The owner 
had recovered his pet. Somebody remarked, 
“That must be Bergh!” 

He reminded me more of Christ than any body 
Thad seen that day.—G. A. Townsend, in Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


























FIGHT WITH A TIGER. 


The following story is told in a letter from 
New Gua: s . 


In the Province of Salcete is a villaze named 
Cuncolim, where the Marquis of Fronteira, of 
Portuyal, holds an extensive landed property, 
and itis bounded on two sides by thickly-wood- 
ed hills, whereon tigers, leopards, jackals, wolves, 
hyenas, and other wild beasts rein supreme. 

One evening, not long since, a full grown ti- 
ger entered the little village at the foot of the 
hill, and without ceremony walked into a poor 
man’s cottare, ut the hour all the members of 
the family happened to be absent at their daily 
vocations in the field, with the exception of an 
old woman. She, poor creature, no sooner real- 
ized_the situation than she screamed lustily, but 
not Justily enough to drive the beast away from 
the place. 

The poor woman next tried to effect her es- 
cape from the ‘cottage, but infirmity proved a 
bar to her realizing her wishes in this respect. 
The bloodthirsty animal, therefore, Icisurely ap- 
proached and made short work of his victim. 

The tiger, whe had entered the cottage by the 
front door, now quietly walked through, out of 
the back door, which opened into one of the 
most frequented lanes of the village. There he 
perceived, gathered together, n score or two of 
men, of all aves, some with firearms in their 
hands, others with swords and sharp chaff-cut- 
ters, but the majority thereof with ‘thick, heavy 
cudgels, and himself the subject of general ob- 
servation and remark, 

Te clear around for binself, the tiger sprang 
and caught one of the endgel men by the throat. 
Short had been the cndyel man’s shrift, had not 




















a valiant Mussulman, perched on the roef of the 
eld woman’s cottage, sent a bullet through the 
tiger’s right thigh. 

This rendered the beast furious, and, perceiv- 
ing the man from whom he had reccived such 
unkindly treatinent, he, with a tremendous roar, 
sprang at onc bound on the house-top, beside the 
Mussulman, who dropped his gun and shricked 
for nid. The tizer scized him, with one hound 
descended with him in his jaws, and spccdily 
made an end of him. The fricnds of the dc- 
ceased, by this time also furious, and bent on 
vengeance, with butt-ends, swords, cudgels and 
stones, brouzht the beast to the ground, and so 
belabored him, that, with a mighty howl, he ex- 


pired. 
———_+or—___—_. 


HOW THE GIRLS SHOULD TREAT 
BOB. 


A roguish brother is an “ecye-sore” to his sis- 
ters, but the following gives a good hint how to 
manage him: 


One of the wisest and best women of our ac- 
quaintance has a family of sons and daughters, 
nmong whom one son, by the name of Bob, gives 
more than a due share of an_urchin’s provoca- 
tions to his two sisters, named Magic and Hat- 
tie. Whereupon this motherly mother, taking 
the partof each axzainst the other, with a view 
to reconcile both, one day wrote on a slip of pa- 
per, and pinned on the window-curtain of the 

irly’ room, the following bit of good advice: 

“Young Jadies, be kind and patient with your 
little brother. Consider yourselves a kind of 
missionary to this Jittle heathen, and with a re- 
ligious earnestness abor for his salvation. Do 
not kick him out of your room, but kiss him and 
treat him with a sisterly love und tenderness. 
Ile was once a sweet little baby like the one 
asleep in the picture! Now you perceive he is 
awake, and docs the best he can to keep the rest 
of us awake also. You must regard Bob asa 
means of grace.” 

The effect of the above manifesto was equally 
happy on the girls and boy. “Robert Ie Diable” 
becume “Bob the means of grace.” Not that 
the young rebel surrendered immediately. He 
fought it out on the same old line fur awhile, 
hoping to get put out of the room, or his cars 
nipped, or a pin stuck in his leg, or some other 
reasonable excuse for barricading the chamber 
door with twelve chairs, or for wheedling the 
pet goat up into the girls’ closet, or for cutting 
the bed cords and letting down the mattress, or 
for exeenting several other ingenious tricks of 
his fertile mind; but he was so respectfully treat- 
ed by the humane enemy that he had not the 
heart to make war against the spirit of pence. 
The rebellion within him gradually surrendered, 
and the latest bulletin from the orderly house- 
hold 18 that universal anmesty prevails. 

This policy suzgested by Bob’s mother, and 
carricd out by Bob’s sisters, of making Bob a 
means of ¢rrace to the rest of the house, has had 
its chief gracious effect on Bob himself. We 
commend the case as a specimen of the truce 
atatesmanship of family government.—Golden 
Age. 








++ 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUC >R. 


Of course every product of nature that tastes 
street contains sugar, or the “saccharine princi- 
ple.” The only question ns to which of all sweet- 
tasting vegetables shall be chosen for our supply 
of sugar is, which one will yield tho article with 
least expense of work and time. Many Northern 
families in the Revolution extracted it from 
cornstalk, and it is now thought that sugar and 
molasses can be profitably made from sweet po- 
tatoes: 


The report of the Department of Agriculture 
for February, says the Charleston (S. C.) Cow. 
rier, contains an item on one new branch of in- 
dustry which will doubtless be extensively en- 
gaged in throushout some portions of the Unit- 
ed States. Itis in reference to the manufacture 
of syrup from sweet potatoes of the yam variety. 
The average product is snid to be over two gal- 
Jons of syrup to every bushel of sweet potatoes, 
and that the residuum, after the juice has been 
extracted, is a valuable edible for cither man or 
beast. As thereare large and extensive tracts of 
barren “pincy wood” lands throughout Arkan- 
sas and Georgia, and other Southern States, 
which are almost worthless for any purpose, ex- 
cept that they appear to be peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of the sweet potato, the develop- 
ment of this new branch of industry will prove 
a God-send to those hitherto barren and unpro- 
ductive regions, If a man with one mule can 
cultivate fifteen acres in potatoes, and the yield 
will excced on an average two hundred bushels to 
the acre, we have ns the result ofone man’s labor 
six thousand gallons of syrup, whichis probably 
worth not Jess than fifty cents per gallon, as the 
syrup is said to surpass that of the beet in delica- 
cy of flavor. It is stated in the report above re- 
ferred to that the yield of syrup from sweet po- 
tatoes is much more abundant than from beets, 
and, such being the case, there can be no reason 
why the sugar product from the same source 
should not be proportionately greater. 


————_+o+—__—_ 
A CURIOUS SEED. 


Every one knows how wonderfully the thistle- 
seed, with its many hundred wings, is contrived 
to spread its specics over the earth: 


A plant in Ceylon has a singular provision for 
the distribution of its seeds. These are con- 
tained in a circular head, which is composed of 
spine-like divisions that radiatein all directions, 
making a diameter of cight or nine inches. 
When the seeds are ripe for distribution these 
spherical heads, with their elastic spines, sre 
blown away by the winds and roll swiftly over 




















the level shore for miles, dropping seeds as they 
go. If they comc to water they float casily, and 
their spines serve as sails, se that they can cross 
estuarics. A plant valuable for taking root in 
the sand and protecting the shores from crosion 
is thus widely distributed, as it could not be in 
any way in a barren, hirdiess region. 
—_——_+or—_—_ 

WHERE SAMBO FOUND THE GOLD. 

The first Aill mining for gold in California 
seems to have had its origin in an attempt of 
some white men to play off a practical joke on a 
negro. So says awriter in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

In the carliest days of gold mining it was su] 
posed that gold could be found only iz certala 
Jocutions on the river banks, in the bed, in 
gulches or fiats, on riffles and bars. But gold 
was no respecter of these laws. There is near 
Columbia, Tuolumne county, avery large flat, 
over a mile in diameter, and perhaps four in cir- 
cumference. It has been immensely rich. It is 
surrounded on all sides by hills, 

One day, some ninetcen or twenty years ago, 
ancgro walked over this flat. He had Just ar 
rived in the country; he had come to dig for 
gold. Ileapproached a party of miners at work, 
and asked them where he had better dig. These 
were geological miners. They held that gold 
should be found only in flats and low places, 
They were also white miners. White miners 
some nineteen years ago fclt themselves at full 
liberty to expend their rough humor over a sol- 
itary, inquiring negro; so they told him that 

ood dizgings might be found up on yonder 
hill, pointing to one of the highest in the neigh- 
borhood, as yet untouched by pick or shovel. 

It was a good joke thus to send Ethiopia up 
the barren hill that hot summer’s day, the mer- 
cury standing at one hundred in the shade. 
Ethiopia confidingly went, dug, perspired, and 
opened one of the richest claims in Tuolumne. 


The whites soon heard of it, and instead of 
laughing any more at their black neighbor they 
hurried to the hilland staked it all out in claims, 
giving the poor finder no little trouble to keep 
his rights. 


+o —— 
MISTAKEN FOR A HOG. 


Droll or dangerous blunders nre apt to leave s 
mark that sticks to the victim life-long. One 
finds it hard to be twitted of a mortifying mis- 
fortune that happened to him yenrs before, but 
he that behaves so badly as to deserve it, must 
expect others to prick his old sores: 


Many years ago a family in Stockbridge, 
Mass., rose xery early to kill a hog. Long Bet 
fore day the family were to have the scald ready, 
while, to prevent outery of the victim, the eldest 
son was appoifted to enter the sty, Wake up the 
animal and drive him out. The fathcr was to 
stand at the entrance with a huge club and stun 
the fatling before he had time to lift his voice. 

This programme was carried ont successfully 
as far ns the waking up of the beasts; but the 
latter made objections to so untimely a call, and 
one of them turned upon the intrnder, giving 
him a grip in the leg and obliging him to seek 
safety head first threugh the door. 

The father, unable in the obscurity to distin- 
guish between biped and quadruped, and think- 
ing only of the latter, brought down the club so 
effectively as to leave a scar upon the forehead 
of the boy, which he carried to his grave, more 
than fifty years afterwards, 

Nevertheless, we believe the pork got into the 
cellur in time to save the reputation of the fami- 
ly. But the occurrence leaked out, and was the 
occasion of a bon mot at the expense of the 
wounded lad. When grown to man’s estate, he 
was one day hectoring an inoffensive old gentle 
man, who was a stammerer. The latter bore it 
for some time, and then turned the tables on his 
tormentor by saying, ‘Boy, they say that wh— 
when you were y—y—younger, your father st— 
st—struck you fora hoz. It was the sm—sm— 
smallest m—m—mistuke he ever made in his 
life.” : 

—_———or——— 
° aN ITEM ACCOUNT. 

Judge L., of Virginia, was one of the most 
prompt and laborious men who have done hon- 
or tothe bench. A certain Dr. R., noted for his 
exorbitant charges, had been culled to attend a 
poor man during a long illness, and at its close 
presented a most exorbitant bill, which the pa- 
tient refused to pay unless large deductions were 
made. The doctor insisted upon receiving the 
whole, and immediately bronglit suit. 

The case came up before Judge L., who dur 
ing its progress asked to see the account. When 
it was handed up it was found to consist of a 
single charge: “Medical attendance—so mucb.” 
The judge reqnired the doctor, who was present, 
to specify the items. He refused to comply, and 
the case was thrown out of court. 

When the court had udjourned, the doctor thus 
accosted the jadzes “That was an honest ac 
count, Judge L., an honest account.” 

“I know nothing about i,” said the judze, 
in his sharp, decisive voice; “nothing about it, 
oir. 

After an embarrassing silence, the doctor be- 
gan again: “Judge L., we shall all haye tu give 
an account—an account, sir, of all the deeds 
done in the body.”” 

“I know that, sir,” retorted the judge; “I 
know that. But it will be an item account—ap 
item account, sir!” 


Matt. 12: 86 would seem to bear out the judge’s 
assertion. 








“Wuart are you doing?” said a father to his 


son, who was tinkering an old watch. “Improv. 
ing my time,” wag the witty rejoinder. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. 


‘Two little robins, this fine June weather, 

Are keeping house in a nest together, 

Out on a bough of the old apple tree, 

Where from my window their sweet ways I see. 


Up in the morning before it is light, 

Making their toilet, both early and bright, 
Pluming their feathers and shaking their beds, 
Winking and bobbing their little brown heads. 


Now, let me tell you, their house, trim and fine, 
SIs furnished as pretty as yours or mino, 

With downiest couches you ever saw, 
‘Stuffed full of hair and tho nicest of straw. 


‘They have no dishes to wash or to break, 
No puddings to cook, no fires to make, 

No servants to fret them, without or within, 
And yet this bird-houso is kept tidy and trim, 


‘The finest of pictures are hanging thero, 

Of roses all blooming in gardens fair; 
Pictures of humming-birds, pictures of bees, 
Pictures of orchards all filled with nico trees. 


To-day I peeped into their nest, and spy— 
Three little robin’s eggs, blue as the sky. 
Come, Helen and Jennie, Susie and Kato, 
‘Take a sly peep, all, before it’s too late. 


For soon Mother Robin will sit on the nest, 
And cover the eggs with her red, downy breast; 
In three weeks or so, if you come here, you'll seo 


‘Wee baby robins, as many as three. 
Aunt Ciara. 





For the Companion. 
ABOUT GERTIE---Chap. II. 





“Mamma,” said Gertie, very suddenly, one 
day, “what is that bright cloth 00 be a sewin’ 
of?” 

Mamma looked up hastily. “Why, Gertie, I 
thought you were asleep.” 

“No, I’ve been looking at oo, sewin’. 
is 00 adoin’ of? Say, mamma.” 

“Lam making a dress for a little girl I know 
of,” 

“Ts she a little swelled froat girl, mamma? 
is she dot boo eyes?” 

“She is not a little swelled throat girl now,” 
replied mamma, smiling; “and if you should 
Jook in the glass, you would find she had blue 
eyes.” 

“QO mamma, that’s me! Be 00 makin’ a d’css 
forme? What for, mamma?” 

“How would you like to go meetius uext Sun- 
day?” 

Gertio danced about in great delight. It 
Seemed too good news to be true. “Yes,” con- 
tinued her mother, and you must be a very good 
little girl, sit quite still, and not laugh, or talk, 
or do any other naughty thing.” 

Gertie readily promised all sorts of good be- 
havior. 

The next day was Sunday, and Gertie’s first 
thought was, “O, aint I glad I’m Gertie! It’s 
Sanday, and I’m doing to meetin’.” 

On a chair beside the bed lay her nice clean 
clothes, and a new pair of little buttoned boots, 
red, with black tips. Gertie almost screamed 
with pleasure. 

Jennic came in to get her ready for breakfast. 
‘Mother has got your dress done, Pussie,” said 
the, “and father brought home the cunningest 
little scarlet hat yeuever saw. You will look 
like robin red-breast; and there is something 
se you will find whon we get down stairs, so 
Jet's hurry.” 

‘There was no need of the last injunction, for 
even Jennie’s nimble fingers could net keep paco 
with Gertle’s impatience. 

“Shall I have om my now d’ess?” asked she. 


What 

















“No,” replicd Jennie; “mother said you were 
to puton your dressing-gown, till after break- 
fast; you might soil the other, you know.” 

Gertie was dressed at last, and was hurrying 
from the room when she recollected that she had 
not said her morning prayer. ‘Wait, Jennie,”’ 
said she, “I haven’t said my p’ayer, yet,” and 
kneeling down, she softly and reverently said,— 








“I thant thee, Lord, for twiet west, 
for thy tare of me. 

O let me fru is day be blest, 

Au’ tept from harm by theo. 





“O tate my naughty heart away, 
‘Au’ mate me tlean au’ dood. 
Lord Jesus, save my soul, I p'ay, 

‘An’ was’ me in thy blood.” 








Gertie’s face was so bright when she entered | 
the breakfast room, that papa caught her up, ex- 
claiming, “Good-morning, little Sunbeam.”” 

Presently the family sat down to the table, and 
after the blessing was asked, Gertie eagerly ex- 
plored the contents of two large boxes piled 
upon her plate, and there she found the loveli- 
est little white muff and collar, with scarlet lin- 
ings and tassels to match her hat. 

She was so overjoyed that she flew around to 
her father’s side, and climbed up in his lap. It 
seemed as if she could not hug and kiss him 
enough in a hundred years. 

“That wilt do, Gertie,” laughed papa, as soon 
as he ceuld recover his breath. “Now suppose 
we have some breakfast.” So Gertie slid from 
his knee and tricd to eat; but it was of no use. 
She was too happy; so her mamma laid away a 
little lunch, in case she should be hungry before 
church time. RACHEL CLARK. 


——_+o+—_—__ 
OUR PONY. 


When my grandmother lived in the country, 
she owned a little Canadian pony. This pony 
was very good and gentle; and, as he never did 
any harm, he was often allowed to go all about 
the large yard, without even a halter around his 
neck. 

One warm, sunny day, the front door had been 
left open; but the door at the farther end of the 
hall, which led into the sitting-room, was shut. 

In this room grandmother was talking with 
some friends, when, all at once, strange sounds 
were heard in the hall, Grandmother got up 
and opened the door, and there was pony. He 
had come up in the porch, and had walked the} 
whole length of the hall to the sitting-room door. | 

About a week after he came in at the front | 
door, he thought he would try the back door. 
Grandmother went into the pantry for a dish, 
and there was pony eating up some freshly 
baked gingerbread. 

He had walked through the woodshed into the 
kitchen, from the kitchen into the pantry, and 
there-he was munching away as contentedly as 
if he were in his own stable. 

What I have told you really happened; and I 
know you will think we had a very queer pony; 
do you not?—Nursery. 

——— ee 
A BOY OF ENERGY, 

A very interesting pupil at one of the Pitts- 
field (Mass.) schools is Michael Lahy, who lost 
both arms on the railroad when a yery small 
boy, who has worked his way through the lower 
schools, and now holds a good place in the 
highest school of the town. He manages his 
book, uses his slate, writes finely—all with his 
mouth, He can also write with his toes, but 
































doesn’t practice that in school hours. 












Patented May 3, 1870, 


OYS—One, Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Reed's Amcrican Ritles (patented). A full-s1 
gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and yout 
than any game ever invented. GEO. H. REED & 8O% 
Proprictors and Manufacturers, 563, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mas: 2 












TH NEW AND FASCINATING GAME OF 


MAGIC “HOOPS, 


For the Lawn, the Garden Walk, tho Piazza, 
or the Parlor. 


Never out of season SUMMER or WINTER. Can be 
packed Ina trunk. Remember the namo. The hoops are 
wood of various colors and sizes. 


PRICES FROM $2 50 TO $5. 
Bold by all booksellers, stationers and toy dealers. 





Agents! Read This! 
WEILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 


30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
ommission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 








10—6m ddress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“Tho best and strongest.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 
rahe Universal is tho best." — American ‘Agriculturisi. 




















TERMS $15 TO #20 PER WEEK. 
Children Half Price. 
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AANNOS TOILHOTIIC ISON FHL 


Round Hill Hotel, and Health Institute, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


Ten Minutes’ WALK 
yrom Dxpor, 


B. P. BACKUS, M. D.,, Proprietor. 


ves celebrated Institution, including 50 acres of Forest Park, Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, has been purchased 
by Dr. Backus, of New York, and thoroughly renovated and re-opened to the public as a Hearn Ixstire7e and 


HorEL of the first-cluss omder in two departments, replete with evei 





‘onvenience for the comfort and amusement of 


the invalid or pleasure seeker, including the celebrated Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and Russian Vapor Baths, Im- 


proved Gymnasties, Swedish’ Movements, Bowling, Billiards, 
from Boston, and three from Albany, on main route to White Mountains, and Montreal. Open all 


cars, thrée hours 


the year, with moderate prices, arid superior accommodations for 200 


Six hours from New York by New Ilaven boat or 


ests. 


Round Hill has become noted as the most desirable resort for Sabbath School Picnics. 








“Tne Rouxp Hitt Hors is crowded with visitors during 


vantages for regaining health, but by its home com/orts, social pleasures, pure mountain air, and the fame of i 


ful scenery."—Springfield Republican. 
‘No medical institution stands higher than the Rovxp Hi 


B. P, BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


rior ad- 


the warm months, attracted not only by its su) 
beaati- 


LL WATER CUR, at Northampton, Mass., under the care 


of Dr. Backus. No Summer resort surpasses it in lovcliness and in all the resources calculated to gratify the tastes 
and promote the comfort of visitors.""—St. Louis Republican. 


“In all the resources which render attractive a resort for invalids or pleasure seekers Rounp Hitt stands alone and 


unrivalled. 
Lind, after a three months’ residence, called it the ‘Paradise 


Its charming raral seencry and inimitable landscape have acquired for it a world-wide reputation. Jenny 





of America.’ "'—Boston Traveller. 


“We freely recommend RoexpD Hitt asa delightful place of resort. ‘The landscape is of unrivalled beauty, valley, 





hill and ri Forty ac 
whi 
tain spr 


er give it exhaustless variety. 





rs, and is noted for its softness and purity. 


ROUND HILL COACH will meet all trains, and pri 


es of forest park 

le the carriage drives present a charming variety of mountai 
The Hotel is well 

and experience, who spare no pains for the comfort or amusement of their guests.” —N. O- 


ffords a delightful ramble and refreshing shade, 
scenery. The Water is supplied from living moun- 
cept, by a host and hostess of Christian culture 
Picayune. 











vate carriages to order. 25- Bt 
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325 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$e je) Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Alfred,Me, 18-3m 


JINEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 
Particulars lWcts. F.Sacs,Cromwell,Ct. 15 mi 


LO5() A MONTH 
$250 Key-C) Di 
ples, M 7 
0. 3 LOWE P 
and furniture 
Box 484 Rockla 


EX\ERYBOpY BUT YOU have sent ten cents to 
W. F, Wheaton, New Bedford, Mass., for a pack of 
Magic Age Cards. 25 —lip 


YOU,CAN ALWAYS find a good Hat and in style, 
ith gentlemen to wait upon you at Jackson & 
Cc 59 Tremont Street, Boston, 25—It 


ERCLE, the Popular Field 
ly supersede Croquet the coming reason. ces 
Send 10 cents for Deseriptive book, or stamp for 
illustrated Circular, D.B. BROOKS & BKO., Boston, 
Masa. me 


EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one ef 
the very best designs are offer d for sale by P. Fy 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, and warranted to give satisfaction, Also on hand a 











easily made with & i 
ies. Secure Circular ant 
E boro’, V 2 

















































Jine of Furniture. 2%—cowst 
NOVREZY KNIFE.— An article for Ladies suitable 
for Button Hole Cut ner, Pencil 
Sharpener, ete, Price 50c. ‘Sent turn mail, Also 
the Ladies Gem Selssors Sharpener for 2c. Agents want- 





ed Inevery town in the United States. 
REN & CC 


100 per cent. protit. 
P.O, Box 461, Chicago, Ill 


2—4t 
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-A monthly magazine for the 
instruction, amusen t and Improvement of the 
Young Folks. Illustrated with Ofl Chromos. Only 
$1 per year. Every person raising a club can have the 
full value of all the money sent. in Croquet or other 
games. Sexp 10 iTS for sample copy. MELTON 
Springfield, Mass. 25—1f 


ORK AND PLAY. 











3 
BRADLEY & CO. 





‘ories, Poetry, Sketches, Wit, Humor, 
number of THe Staweax. ‘The most 
inade by any paper. $3 worth of reading 
matter for $1. Sent on trial 3 months with a fine colored 
engraving, size 14x18, worth $1 for 15 cents. Specimen tor | 


stamp. 
2—It Cove, West Va. 




















Pictures everywhe 
9000 at 75 cents each. 
more moncy in this business than 

all stocked.” Address only with stamp, WHITS 
CO., Norwich, Conn. 


TRE WORKS—And how to make them without 

danger; the Nix in Mischiet;Square and Circle, a 
game superior to Croquet; Tales, Experiments, Puz- 
zles, Illustrations, ete., will be found in “Happy Hours.’* 
Only 25 ecnts a year. “Three months for Ten cents, 
dress HAPLY MOURS, 22 Ann St, New York. 


OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In many respects the EST DRINK of the kind manu- 

factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 

valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 

Kidneys. On Draveut at No.3] Covrr Street. Sects 

Per slass, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- 
jons delicious beer. Bt 
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G5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any lady or 
gentleman of ordinary abilities’to sell a new pa- 
tented article, one of the most useful and cheapest inven- 
tions ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents for sample 
and circulars, or call and satisfy yourself at office, 87 West- 
minster Street, Room No, 1, Providence, R. I. 8, W+ 
YOUNG. Mt 


BANKRUPT. - From auction, a large lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold Ilunting Case Watches, full jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $24 each, usual price $40. More 
expensive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains 
from auction, at proportionate prices. Gr ods sent C. 0. D. 

. NASH, retmoved to 712 Br 
orthy the fullest confidence.’ 
Christian Advocate. “All that Mr. Nath says may 
be relied upon." —Cihri: at Work. ‘e have the ut- 
most confidence in the above goeds."’—Liberal Christian. 
“Certainly cheap and the quality reliable."'—Christian Jn- 
telligencer. uit 














privilege to examine. 
way, N. Y., May Is 
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DR. S. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 0 pages, free by mail 
to any one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 


Person can prepare. 
Send yoar direction to DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
‘ow York. 
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We would invite all to 
examine our extensive as~ 
sortment of custom made 


Parlor Suits 


which we havo just marked 
down, and for style of finish 
think 


and workmanship 





& cannot be excelled. 


Black Walnut, Chestnut and Painted 
CHAMBER SUITS. 
P. F. PACKARD & SON, 
56 and 58 Union St., Boston. 
_ LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, — 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 





Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 

Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—axp— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8t., 


Jouw W. Leatuerner, 


Anprew F. Leatuernger. BOSTON. 





A safe and effectual vegetable remedy for Worms, Worm 





Fits and Worm Fever. 

old by Druggists fur 25 cents. Sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, “Address, Dr.J. A. PLRRY, Box 3137, Bos- 
ton P.O. wt 


“THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY sCHOOL. 
SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE KE, PERKINS AND REY. ALFRED TAYLOR. 
's truth, and caleulated to win young hearts 
ALTH 8 

Cc. B. 








to Christ.”"— & 
gy sensible words wedded’ to tender melailies. 
TOUT, 

“Sprightly without being absurd; 


spiritual without be- 
ngelical without being dull v. 1. Da 


nging book of real merit,"—Rev. 
H. Vixcent, D. D. 
‘All hail to sucli a music book.""—Rev. Gro. A. Pruts. 
* The book delights everybody who uses It. 

Ithas met with immenso sale, and great suceess, 


Only $30 4 nuxpnED. 
Published by T. E. PERKINS, 
Bate _MM3 Eighth St, New York. 

BveY Your FISHING TACKLE, RODS 

LINES, HOOKS, &c., 


aT 


Bradford & Anthony’s, 


G Soyie™ Boston, # 
















TERMS: 
The Sunscairrion Prick of the Comranjon is, 
$1 50, if paid in advanea.+-1 0 2° 35 
175 if not paid in advance. | 


PAVERS DELIVERED RY CARRIER, 
$1 °75,:if paid in advance. - 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence ‘at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tax Coxranrox {s sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order ia received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
tance, nnd all payment of arrearages 1s made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
shoult be made in Moncy orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHKS NRITNER OF THESR CAN BR PRO- 
CURED, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
post-masters aro required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do 80. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription Is pald. 

DISCONTINUAS —Remember that the Publishers 
must be-notiNed by letter when a subscriber wishes 
lis paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are urdered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 

per is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. < 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 

























For the Companion. 


NEW MEASURES. 

To reckon ‘by tens, or according to the deci- 
mal system, is certainly the most easy and con- 
venient way of measurement. In this country 
we have adopted it for reckoning moncy, but for 
nothing else. We count ten mills one cent, ten 
cents one dime, ten dimes one dollar, ten dollars 
one cagle; but we still reckon weight by the 
pound of sixteen ounces, &c., and the measure- 
ment of surfaces by yards, feet, inches, or by 
twelves and threes instead of by tens, 

In France, however, since the reign of Napo- 
leon I., all measuroments have been made ac- 
cording to the decimal system. The standard 
measure of length. and capacity is the metre, 
that of weight is the gramme. The weight of a 
gramme is that of a centimetre cube of pure wa- 
ter, taken at the temperature when it is most 
dense. The standard metre twas found by meas- 
uring a line round the earth. 

It would not of course be an easy matter to do 
this by tying a cord round the carth’s waist. 
That would 4ndced be a waste both of cord and 
time. The measurement may be accomplished 
more easily by taking only a part and calculat- 
ing the rest from this. 

In 1806 the French government set on foot an 
expedition to measure a large arc or line, on the 
carth’s surface, with greater accuracy than it 
had ever been done before. This was effected by 
triangular surveying from Dunkirk to Formen- 
tera, a small island on the coast of Spain, a dis- 
tance of eight hundred and sixty-five English 
statute miles. 

As the observations had to be made from the 
tops of mountains where there were no buildings 
except such temporary ones as could be erected, 
the observers often suffered! from ¢old and dis- 
comfort. They were elevated in position, but 
often greatly depressed in spirits. They had to 
wait long for a clear, bright night, and in the 
meantime could sometimes sce the green fields 
and orchards in the valleys below, while they 
were almost perishing on the bare, cheerless 
mountain summit. M. Mcchain, who made the 
first observations, died from the continued fa- 
tigue and exposure. =, 

MM.~Arhyo and Biot were the chiefs of the 
final expedition; and both of these gentlemen 
experienced a number of trying adventures, 
while M.Chaix, onc of their associates, perished 
from exhaustion in Spain. 

Arago’s first adventure was on the island of 
Majorea. He was about leaving the island when 
the people conccived the notion that his signal- 
fires were for the purpose of guiding the cnemies 
of Spain to its conquest, and the peasants im- 
mediately raise a cry of treason and death to 
the traitors. Fortunately Arago heard of the 
excitement in time and managed to escape and 
Bet on board the vessel in the service of the ex- 
Pedition. 

The captain of the vessel, however, proved to 
bo in sympathy with the people and handed 








over Arago to the Captain-General of Majoren. 
His colleague, who was a Spaniard, demanded 
his instant release, and this was agreed to on 
condition that he would take his departure at 
once, on a small bark bound for Algicrs. 

Arrived here, he soon found a trader bound for 
Marseilles, in France, and took pnseage in her. 
The vessel came in sight of port, when she was 
séized by a Spanish privateer, and M. Arago, be- 
ing recognized as a Frenchman, was kept as a 
prisoner. The Dey of Alyiers, hearing of. this 
insult to his fing, demanded the restoration of 
the ship and passengers. This took place, but 
again, when approaching Marseilles, they were 
driven by a fierce tempest back to the Algerine 
coast, 

Tho custom-house officials, secing the survey- 
ing instruments carefully polished and wtapped 
up, felt sure they must be made of gold, and re- 
fused to: deliver: them -up. -Arkgo was then 
obliged to make a-journey by land to Algicrs, 
and for safety adopted the native costame. 

The French consul was much surprised to sec 
him in the dress of a Mussulman, but succeeded 
in getting the instruments restored, when the 
Algerians had found out that they were made of 
brass and not gold.. He also procured passage 
for himself and the man of science to France in 
aman-of-war. At Marscilles an English squad- 
ron blockaded the passage, but by 9 favoring 
wind they managed to get safely inte harbor. 

Thus after a varicty of hair-breadth escapes Mf, 
Arago at last returned to Paris, with his health 
unithpaired. He was afterwards made astrono- 
mer-royal, and died only afew years ago. There 
are few who know any: thing of scicnce, who 
have not heard of him. His early labors result- 
ed in fixing an unalterable standard of measure- 
ment, which can change only when the earth it- 
self shall cither grow fat or shrivel up with old 
age. The metrical system of mensurement is 
now universal in France, and might be advan- 
tageously adopted in other countries. 





—_—_—_—_—e———S——(aCt— 
VARIETY.: 


TESTAMENTABY NONSENSE, 


The papers have been telling about the man 
who willed his body to be buried where it would 
make a shade tree grow, and his skin to be 
dressed for drumheads. The followirtg are fol- 
lies of a similar character. The first is from the 
will of Gen. Blackett, Governor of Plymouth, 
proved 1782: Hate 


“I desire my body to be kept so long as itmay 
not be offensive; and that one of my toes or fin- 
yers may be cut off to secure a certainty of my 
being dead. I farther request my dear wife that, 
as she has been troubled with one old fool, she 
will not think of marrying 1 second.” 


The following is from the will of the Rev. Dr. 
Appleby, of St. Bride’s, proved 1788: 


“I leave my body to be dressed -in a flannel 
waistcont, an old surtout coat and breeches, 
without Hning and pockets; no shoes (having 
done walking), and a worsted «wig, if one can be 
got, in order that I may rest comfortably.” 


The following is from the will of a mariner of 
Bristol, proved 1795: 


“My executors to pay out of the first moneys 
collected, to my beloved wife, if living, one s 
ling, which 1 give as a token of my love, that 
she may buy hazel nuts, as I know she is better 
pleased with cracking them than she is with 
mending the holes in her stockings.” 





—— 
FUNNY ADVENTURE, 


Onc of our dailies reports a case from “up 
countrs,” of n sort of inverted burglary, the at- 
tucking party being the owner of the house, 
himself, and the only weapon a squirt-gun: 


A certain physician in St. Johnsbury, with his 
wife, recently returned home, after an evening's 
absence, and found themselves locked out by the 
servant-sirl, who was sleeping soundly in the 
arm-chair and waiting for their return. The doc- 
tor rang, rapped and roared, and the girl still 
slept. The doctor then took from his trunk a 
syringe loaded with cold water, dropped the 
window from the top and fired. The charge 
took effect in the maid’s car. She sighed, 
stretched and drew one hand over her car and 
resumed ber travels in the land of nod. The 
doctor, though surprised, was not demoralized. 
Ho reloaded, took sure aim and fired a Jong, driz- 
zling charge right into the whole wound. Pres- 
ently there arose upon the midnizht air one of 
the most terrific, frightfnl screams ever heard in 
that locality. The doctor dropped his weapon, 
stuck his head into the window and begged tlie 
frightened maid to hush up before the police 
were uroused. In duc time she was quieted and 
the doctor was admitted, but he will never use a 
syringe in such a case again unless he first no- 
tifles the neighbors. 


—+— 
AMUSING MISTAKE. 

Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and dumb, 

was to dine one day with Lord Melville. Just 

before the time of the company’s arrival, Lady 


Melville sent into the drawing-room n Indy of 
her acquaintance who could talk with ber fin- 
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rs to dumb people, that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. Presently Lord Guildford entered the 
room, and the lady, taking him for Lord Sea- 
forth, becan to ply her fingers very nimbly; 
Lord Guildford did the same, and they had been 
carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined 
them. 

Her female friend immediately said, “Well, I 
have been talking away to this dumb man.” 

“Dumb!” cried Lord Guildford, “bless me, I 
thought you were dumb!”” 


—__.+—__. 
A FEARFULLY NARROW ESCAPE, 


It is a guilty piece of carelessness to leave poi- 
son in children’s way. The Norwich Bulletin 
says: 

Jesse Crary was poisoned recently. Ilis moth- 
er’s house was infested with large black ants, 
and she was told to destroy them with arsenic. 
So she spread two slices of cate with-arsenic, 
coating it with butter, and laid it up where the 
ants would be likely to find it. Soon after she 
looked to see what had been the effect of her 
strategy, when lo, one of the slices was missing, 
and the yonng man was found to be the victim. 
An immediate resort was had to Dr. Gray, who 
gave him as antidote the whites of ten eggs and 
a powerful emetic, and Master Crary thus barely 
escaped death. We mention the case to induce 
greater caution in the use of poison. 





EXPANDING THE LUNGS. 


Step out into the purest air you can find, stand 
perfectly erect, with head and shoulders back, 
and then fixing the lips as if you were going to 
whistle, draw the air through the lips into the 
lungs... When the chest is about half fall, grad- 
ually raise the arms, keeping them extended 
with the palms of the hands down, as you suck 
in tho air, so as to bring them over the head just 
as the lunzs are quite full. Then drop the 
thumbs inward, and after forcing the arms baok- 
ward and the clrest opor, reverse the process by 
which you draw your breath, till the lungs are 
empty. This process should be repeated imme- 
diately after bathing, and several times during 
the day. It is impossible to describe to one who 
bas never tried it, the glorious sense of vigor 
which follows this exercise. It is the best ex- 
pectorant in the world.—Dr. Paine. 


+ 


MR. BILLINGS ON WHISTLING. 


Whissling iz a wind instrument, and iz did by 
puckring up the mouth, and blowing through 
the hole. 

If I had a boy who couldn’t whisscll, I don’t 
want tew be understood that I should fect at lib- 
erty tew give the boy up. for lost, but I would 
much rather he would kno how tew whissell 
fust rate than kno how tew play a seckond-rate 
game ev cards. 





WHY IS A HOG LIKE A GENTLEMAN? 


-A negro answered this conundrum as follows: 

Massa make the black man workee—make de 
horse workee—make de ox workee—make ebery 
ting workee only de hog—he no workee; he eat, 
he drink, he walk ’bout, he go to sleep, when he 
pleases, he lib like a gentleman. 





gs 


A 81GN ina Western city reads, ‘Boots blacked 
inside.” Most persons prefer the old way of 
blacking them on the outside. 


My father was the North Wind, 
ly mother’s name was Water; 

Parson Winter married them, 

And I'm their pretty daughter. 
Snowflake. 

THEY arc boasting of a hen in Virginia which 
has just hatched out a four-legged chicken. For 
eating purposes, the more legs to a chicken the 
better; but when it comes to scratching in a gar- 
den, give us chickens with the minimum num- 
ber. 


A New York farmer laughed when his pru- 
dent wife advised him not to smoke on a lond of 
hay. He footed it home that night, with his 
hair singed, most of his garments a prey fo the 
devourin clement, and the iron-work of the 
wagon in a potato suck; and then his wife 
laughed. 

Tue editor of the Atlanta New Era, having 
had.dis umbrella stolen, makes the followin 
liberal proposition: “If the gentleman who now 
owns it will call at this officc it will afford us’ 
pleasure to present him with a piece of the han- 
die broken off a long time ngo. He can have it 
glued on at a trifling expense, and the umbrella 
will then be as good as a new gne.” 














ONE oF THE most delightful Sammer resorts in the 
country, surrounded by scenery and landscape which 
are unsurpassed In beauty and Joveliucss, may be 
found at Round Hill. Its forty acres of Park and 
Grove afferds one of the finest places for Pionics. 
freely recommend it to the public. 
ment in another column. 
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Is acknowledged b 


all classes of people to be the best and 
most reliable bi i R~ st 


purifier inthe world. 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manofacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FUMNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Nollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water, 
uly ® and 98 Noxtw STuskr, Boston, 
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JUNE. 

Sweet June! the beautcous month of flowers, 
How pleasantly we pass its hours; al 
“With praise alfmature doth resound, 

‘And joy doth everywhere abound, "2 =.» 
‘The birds arg carly onthe wing, 

And in the morhiag sweetly sing; 

The girts are out Mm costume gay. 

The Bors with bet and to play, 

Each clad jn nice new Summer Clothes, 
‘Which he has boaght at Gzonex FExxo's, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Comer of Beach and Waghington Stayet. 


JECRET-ART-of Oatehing Fish—never befor 
8 sunade public—1@ cents and stamp. Box 299, ace 


REIGN POSTAGE STAMPS Send Stamp 
Ng lt 








for Price List uf Packets to EAR! 
ton Highlands, . 


$375 A MONTH Honeandountturntabed. 44. 
drew, NovELTE Co., Bave, Mes *ii—iy 


ANTED.-—Agents (92 50 ) te sell the cel- 
Wma HOME SCT cE WING MACHISE 
Has the UNDER-FERD, Makes the ‘lock-stltch” (alike ca 
both sides), and Js fully licensed. ‘he best and cheay 
family Sewing Machine in the market, Address JOHS- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Muss., Pittabargh, Pa, 
Louis, “si—ly 











Chicago, 1H., or St, Oy 


D° YOUR OWN. PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presse. 
MEN,AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Pressos,@8, $12, $16; Press and Om 
1b. 820, BIO. eRint fet eireular to Lowe Press 
0., 15 Spring Lanc, Buston, Mass. *1—ldwevp. 





‘ANTED— AGENTS — 875, to @250 
hapnthy every mberer talenae terpate, to iaureden 
IMPROVED COMMON BESSE Fax- 





the GENUIS KO 

ILY SEWING MACHINE, “This machine will itch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior ‘manner. rice only $15. tioensed 
and warranted for tive years. « We will pay $1,600 for an7 
machine that will sew @ stronger, more beautiful, of mor 
elastic seam than ours. Jt makes the “Htastle Lock 
Stitch.” very second atitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing It. We pay 
Agents froin $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or 8 cum 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh. Pa.: 8. 
Louis, Mo. oF Chicago, lt. *is—liw 


CARD. 


Having beeome satisfied: affer thorough investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manafactured, js coe 
of the best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for man; if 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and iatend to make it hereafter a specialty in cur 
business. The objections which have been made to it and 
which it is well known we ourselves have thought were 
well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged againc 
the article as now perfected. The process ofmanufsctun 
has been entirely remodelled under the advice and superia- 
tendence of one of the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemical and mechanical appliances bin 
been Introduced in cleansing crude Sponge, and in chay- 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, i Eur 
tle Sponge may now be said to beehemically p: Then 
is absolutely néthing In it but the clean fibre of spap 
and chemically pure glyceritie. 

‘Thoovjections to Elastic Sponge being thus remet.¢ 
there remain Its undispited merite which certainly enits 
It to be consklered one of the most valuable ax dt is one 
the most curious and interceting. of late diseoverie 
Chief among these merits Is, that it is preofagainst not, 
—the great scourge of the business,—and against all othe 
insects. ‘Then its elastielty is permanent, based as ft 
upon the non-cvaporable property.of glycerine aud the is- 
destructibility of sponge fibre. We have always been su 
infled spoh thesc two points which are the essential mq 
uisites In such matorials, The evidence is now equally 
clear that it is wholesome and sweet. It ts certainly ligt 
and soft, easy te manipulate, and cheap enough for all ¢x- 
cept the lowest class of goeds. For the cushivuing ¢ 
Churches, Theatres, Public Halls, Railway Stations, (r- 
nibuses, Carriages, Steam and Horse Cars and the Lie, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, the tut 
article in use. For all usea, and especially for bedding, +e 
are now prepared to recommend the public to give it a {ai 
trial as we ourselves intend todo. We are ready alse» 
answer inquiries, make ostimates and take omiers for ev- 
ery description ef work in sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the article In bales. 

HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 ‘Washington 8t., Roston 
Sole Agents for New Engiand. 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


id by this Institution, on all deposits 
ank six months next priar to the reat- 
Annual dividend days, and five per cent on all other d~ 
posits for exoh and every full intervening calendar meth 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-aunual dividends, 
‘This fs the only Savings Bank tn the State that pays inter 
est on the deposiis for each and every month they remit 
in Bank. ‘The Institution has a guarantee fund of $9.0" 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. a-ih 


intérest will be 
which remain in 








For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 





It {s the only reliable and harmless known { 
removing Brown divcoloration, Sold_by druggists every 
where. , 49 Bond Street, New York. 





PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Fruy 
tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
Itiy invaluable to the aMicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 40 Bond Street. 
New York. Sold by Druggists every lim 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & {Vilnon, 

‘Howe, tas, 
“American, dsc., &¢. 

Seld for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
ormay be pail forin Work duneat hoine. For Cine 


lars and Terms, address 
Succeed Pocky 
. iced Peel 
‘ 343 Washington, cor. West St 





$-ly 














$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Domeritt's North Americal 
Catarrh, Remedy caunot cure. Price per package, #14 
(twe botdes). Forsale by all droggista. —* 
CARRUT: 3 & DEMERITT, 
Bend for circular and home 
? ‘l-sa 





120 Hanover Street, BI 
tstimonials. 
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For the Companton. 
ROSE MORRISON. 
By M. A. Denison. 


**Miss Morrison, you have failed again. Iam 
sorry; more than that, I am annoyed, because I 
expected better things of you.” 

The girl thus addressed bent her head slightly, 
took her algebra book, and walked nonchalantly 
to her seat. She was a finc, womanly-looking 
creature, in spite of the supercilious air which 
she assumed. 

No one in the school wore richer clothes or 
hoasted of finer connections than Rose Morrison. 
Many of the girls called her proud, but a very 
few really thought her so. In inanners she was 
refined and in person beautiful. Having known 
no want unsupplied from her childhood, reason- 
able or unreasonable though it might have been, 
she had grown up deplorably selfish. 

As Rose took her seat, Miss Rutlege, who was 
principal of the academy, and Miss St. Mark, 
who was her assistant, stood near cach other. 

“T never could telt why you have so favorable 
an opinion of Miss Morrison,” Miss St. Mark ex- 
claimed. “To me she is disagreenble, haughty 
and self-seeking; I am afraid you will find your 
confidence has been thrown away.” 

Miss Rutlege was silent for 2 moment. “I 
have always thought there were indications of 
superiority in Miss Morrison’s nature,’’ she 
said, nftera while. “I hope I am not mistaken. 
1 know she is selfish, I fear she is indolent, but I 
think there are latent powers in her character 
that ‘will, in time, or under some occasion of 
trial, develop themselves grandly. I shall talk 
with her; but then, she is rich and beautiful, 
and has that foolish impression that there is no 
real need for her to apply hersclf.” 

She gazed with a sigh in the direction of the 
girl, who had thrown herself gracefully on the 
chair behind her desk, and was scanning the 
faces of her nearest companions with an unusual 
smile. 

“What would I give to ronse her to a sense of 
her responsibility in the world!’ said Miss Rut- 
lege to herself. “How beautiful she is. Well,’’ 
she added, with a sigh, “if, as [ have long felt, 
she is to do her part in making this miserable 
earth better, God will see that she is given the 
opportunity.” 

“You play ns well as Prof. Grim,” said Ada 
Harrington, as, at recess that day, Rose played 
one of Beethoven’s sonatas. 

“I suppose they would say of me in England, 
as they did of mamma when she went there,” 
laughed Rose; ‘that possibly I had been a pro- 
fessional. If ever I do go there I mean to play 
as badly as I can, and then tell them thatI have 
taken lessons all my life, but practice was so 
odious.” 

The girls laughed, all but Said Barker, a seri- 
ous little thing. 

“But that would be a lie,” she retorted. 

“Yes, my dear,” snid Rose, mockingly; “but 
People are not expected to tell the truth in fash- 
ionable life; so, of course, as I intend to be very 
fashionable, I must begin to cultivate my accom- 
plishments.” 

“I suppose you expect to go to Enrope on your 
bridal tour,” said another of the girls. 

“To be sureI do. Why, ithas been the dream 
of my life to cross the great ocean. The happy 
man, whoever he may be, must certainly include 
that as one of the necessities of my existence, 
and then won’t I spend his money? I think I 

_ can ventdre to promise eacli of my classmates a 
silk dress! And those beautiful foreign laces! I 
mean to lay in cnongh to last me my life.’”” 

“Letters! letters!’ cried a rosy-cheeked child, 
dancing into the room. ‘“Scven here—now stand 
back, all of you, till I read off your names in 
regular order. First, Rose Morrison.” 

“Of course Rose would get hers first,” mut- 
tered one and another, as Rose came meekly for- 
ward. 

“From dear mamma,” she murmured, fondly ; 
“and I dare say little Paul has printed a line or 








ROSE MO! 


two. O,I hope she has sent the moncy I asked 
for.” 

Quietly and smilingly she opened the letter, 
gtanding back a little from the rest of the girls. 
As she read, her eyes dilated, and the rich color 
slowly left her face, which presently xrew chast- 
ly white. i 

“Rose, you have heard bad news?” whispered 
Miss Rutlege, who had just entered the room. 

“I—I believe I will go up stairs,” said Rose, 
faintly, yet almost haughtily. “By-and-by,” 
she faltered, “I will see you;” and she hurried 
from the place, dragged herself up the wide 
stair-case, gained her room, shut the door, and 
then her strength deserted her. She just sank 
down on the floor and without a word or a 
moan, crouched there, sometimes shivering a lit- 
tle, sometimes sighing. 

The letter had fallen from her hand, and these 
were the contents: 

“My own Betovep Rose,—You will douht- 
less wonder at the brevity of this letter, and I 
would gladly spare you the reading of that 
which has made your poor mother utterly mis- 
erable. My love, your Uncle Luther has failed, 
and—O, that I should live to say it of one I bave 
so honored, my only brother; but he has nsed 
my fortune, yours, my child, and mine. Every 
thing is gone, save the house and furnitar 
We are poor, now, we are almost penniless, 
dear, and I know not what to do or whit to ad- 
vise. Little Paul has been asking me all day 
whatis the matter. O, my child, when | thin 
of him, the blow seems hard indeed. It is not 
for myself I mourn, but for my poor children; 
you, this boy, for whom your father had so many 
hopes. I wish I have soften the news, but I 
cannot.” 

How long Rose crouched there, shivering in the 
sunshine, she never kuew. Weary hours it must 
have been, for the tea bell rany, and she heard 
feet tripping by her door and down the stairs. 

Then with a long sigh she rose from her re- 
cumbent position and went tothe window. Na- 
ture wore her most beautiful garments at that 
moment, and her eyes were strangely opened to 
see them all—the great hill-slopes rich with liv- 
ing green, the clouds touched with amber, float- 
ing in a sea of blue, the broad stretch of fields, 
rivers and hills. 

Suddenly a clear, childish voice floated in 
from the next room, where Anne Reeves sat, 
also, at her window, just recovered from a long 
and dangerous illness. Anne was singing, and 
O, how clear and distinct every word fell on the 
ear of the heart-stricken Rose: : 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 
Then the tears came, hot and abundant, and 
for a long time she wept and sobbed, feeling ut- 
terly forsaken. 

Somebody knocked, and Rose heard Miss Rat- 
lege’s voice. Slowly she unlocked the door, and 
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broken voice. The sorrowful silence, the tender 
patting of her fingers against her temples, quict- 
ed poor Rose more than any common-place volu- 
ble sympathy could have done. Miss Rutlere 
insisted on her having a cup of tea brought up 
with toast, anit thet Rose, followin; her advice, 
slept; but it was the sleep of exhaustion. 

Miss Ratlege did not expect to see Rose, when, 
next morning, the bell rang for prayers, but she 
wus there, pale and languid, yet with a smile for 
her teacher. All the morning she was thonght- 
ful, and at recess time, asked if she might see 
Miss Rutlege alone. 

“You say [am _.almost perfect in music,’’ she 
said, as the teacher Jed her into her own private 
room. “Can you take me in as assistant, or un- 
der-teacher in that branch? I will try and give 
you satisfaction.” 

“Prof. Moore is going’ away,” replied Miss 
Rutlege, “on account of his health. He has the 
| junior classes, you know; well, you shall have 
his place with no abatement of salary, and I will 
do all I can to help you.” 

Rose could not speak for some moments. 

“Tam going to bring mother here,” she said, 
when she had found her voice; “{ have thought 
lit all out. There’s a little cottage at the bend. 
Mother shall scl her house and the furniture 
she does not need, und come here. We will live 
together, she, and Paul, and J. Paul must be 
educated.” She hesitated. “Miss Rutlege, do 
you believe I shall succeed?” 

The teacher's eyes were full of tears. She 
grasped the slonder fingers, as she snid, in a 
voice thut trembled with emotion,— 

“I know you will.”’ 

The teacher’s penetration had not been at 
fault. All fashionable dress, all affected airs 
and indifference to study were laid aside, now; 
“Paul must be educated.” 

And Paul was educated, and grew to man- 
hood blessing the noble sister who had sacrificed 
so much for him. Nor did Rose lose her visit to 
Europe. In duc time the dream of her life was 
fulfilled. ‘ 





eee yet 
ABOVE THE SNOW LINE. 

A newly-married man took his bride on a tour 
to Switzerland for the honcymoon, and, when 
| there, indaced her to attempt with him the as- 
cent of the hizh peaks. The lady, who, at 
home, never ascended a hill higher than a 
charch, was much alarmed, and had to be car- 
j Tied by the guides with her eyes blindfolded, so 
as not to witness the horrors of the passage. 
j The bridegroom walked by her side, expostulat- 
ing with her on her fears. He spoke in honey- 
moon whispers,'’but the refraction of the air was 
| Such that every word wus audible, 





let the comfortor in, telling her ail, in a weak, | 


“You told me, Leonora, that you always felt 
happy, no matter where you were, so long as you 
were in my company. Then why are you not 
happy now?” 

“Yes, Charles, I did,’”’ replied she, sobbing hys- 
terically; “but I never meant above the snow 


line!” 
+o 


For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B, 0. W. C,," ete, 
Cuarter XI. 

Frantic Efforts to Awaken Tom—The Result— 
Obstinacy of a Sleeper—Velletri—An Evil 
Landlord with his Evil Inn—Direful Antic- 
ipation— Preparations for an Attack by Rob- 
bers—The Dread Footstep. ‘ 

There was certainly cause for anxicty. Tom 
Was not accustomed even at night to sleep so 
heavily. Asa general thing he slept lightly and 
waked easily. But now he was like one who 
had taken an opiate, and the most desperate ef- 
forts of Harry were of no avail. In vain he 
shook him. In vain Uncle Zebedee remonstrat- 
ed. In vain the whole party roared, howled and 
bellowed in his car. Tom was in the land of 
“Marphy;”’ so far in that land that the voices 
of his friends failed to reach him. 

They, however, did what they could, and find- 
‘ing that it was impossible to rouse him, they 
tried to guard him from the consequences of this 
‘insidious air. They wrapped coats around him, 
and folded shawts over his face, so that the air 
| Which he was breathing might at least be miti- 
| gated in its character, before it passed into his 

lungs. : 7 

By this time they had a two hours drive yet 
before them. These two hours passed slowly 
and tediously. To them in their anxiety about 
Tom, the carringe seemed to go slower than any 
carriage had ever gone before. 

At last, to their immense relief, they came to 
the erd of the marshes, and the hill country 
rose before them. After ascending for some 
time the air grew colder and clearer. Tom’s face 
was uncovered, and he was held in an upright 
position. 

The fresh breeze blew on his face, and gradu- 
ally bronght with it restorative which alleviat- 
ed the evil effects of the noxious miasma of the 
marshes. Harry shook him, and the rest kept 
up a general tumult; and at length, to the im- 
mense relief of all of the party, Tom opened his 
eyes. . 

The sleep seemed to have passed nway. He 
looked around in a dreamy way, but the boys 
were on the alert to catch his waking senses. 
“Fire! fire!” cried Syd. “Murder!” cried Noah. 
“Tom, rouse up! We are among the moun- 
tains. Fra Diavolo and fifty thousand brigands 
are barring the way! Get out your revolver.” 

“What's all that stupid nonsense for?” cried 
Tom, indignantly, rubbing hia cyes, sitting 
straight up, and looking around him. 

“Wake up!”’ cried Harry. 

“Aint I awake?” said ‘Tom. 
as you are.” 

At this a roar of laughter burst forth. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Why, man, you've been slecping so that we 
thought you’d never wake again.” 

“T haven’t been asleep,” said Tom, sharply. 

At this another roar of Janghter followed. 

“Yon’ve been asleep yourselves,” said Tom, 
indignant both at the charge of falling asleep, 
and at their laughter. 

“O yes, we've all been asleep, said Harry. 
“Perhaps you didn’t fall down on my knees. 
Perhaps it wasn’t your teeth that cauglit hold of 
my trousers. Perhaps you didn’t hold on 50 
that when I pulled your head up, my trousers 
gave way. Perhaps I did that myself!” 

And Harry displayed the long rent in his trou- 
sers to the astonished Tom. 

In fact, he was profoundly astonished. He 
didn’t seem to have the slightest recollection of 
having fallen asleep. The two hours which had 
been so long to them had been nothingness to 
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him. But he could not deny it now. He kept 
silent and looked upon his work in utter amaze- 
ment 

Yet he was now thoroughly awake, and ina 
short time they drove into Velletri and stopped 
before an inn, 

It was a small, dirty town, and the inn also 
was dirty. Orfntering they saw a long, low 
room, with one rough table. The walls were 
rough plastered, and a dozen clumsy chairs stood 
around. 

A number of ill looking fellows, heavily beard- 
ed, with black, twinkling eyes, heavy eyebrows 
and sullen faces, passed out. Thelandlord came 
to welcome them. He was aman witha thin, 
sallow face, evil smile and sinister expression. 

“He could not speak English, and the party could 
Not speak Italian; so they brought in the driver, 
who could speak English, and got him to inter- 
pret their wants. These were simple—a dinner 
and lodging for the night. 

The landlord promised both. After a scruti- 
nizing glance at all the party, he withdrew, and 
they sat down and waited. 

“I don’t like the looks of this place,” said Syd. 

“I don’t like the looks of that landlord,’’ said 
Noah. 

“I don’t like the looks of those men that went 
out,” said Tom. 

“Iv’s a beastly looking place, that’s n fact,” 
said Harry; “and those fellows are about as ruf- 
fianly looking a lot as ever I saw.” 

“They look a precious sight more like heathen 
than Christians,’ said Uncle Zebedee; “but I 
suppose these here Jtalians air a kind of pagans. 
They haint got any real Gospel preachin’, and 
how could they be Christians?’ 

“Christians or pagans, they’re a bad lot,” said 
Harry. 

“Did you see how those men stared at us as 
they went out?” 

“Stared? Why, they glared at us.” 

“And the landlord, too.” 

“If this inn were in the middle of the Pontine 
Marshes, where that other inn was, I shouldn’t 
care to pass the night here.” 

“What sort of a place is this?” 

“T don’t know any thing about it.” 

“Nor I.” 

“It seems a small kind of apince. It looks 
like one of those Italian towns that we read 
about, where brigands are in the habit of mak- 
ing themselves at home, and are related to half 
the inhabitants, or connected with them.” 

“It’s got walls, though.’”’ 


“@f course—all Italian towns have. That's 
the middle ages, my boy.” 
At length dinner was brought in. There 


were soup, and meat, nnd various peculiar dishes 
seasoned with garlic, and a few vegetables, and 
maccaroni, and rolls, and sour wine. They were 
all so hungry that they made an excellent meal, 
and then sat chatting for an hour or two. Then 
they asked for their rooms, and the landlord, 
taking a miscrable little oil lamp, led the way up 
stairs to a Jarge room, in which there were four 
beds. This was to be their sleeping place. 

After he left, the boys looked all around. The 
room was on the’ second story, and seemed to 
occupy the entire floor. -At one end there was 
an opening in the ceiling, which seemed to lead 
into the attic. A ladder was placed against the 
wall here, forming a means of ascent. There 
were two windows in front, and one at each end. 
The door was on the back side of the room. 
There was no lock on it, and no fastening of any 
kind. 

Altogether the numerous Windows, the cock- 
loft, with its ladder, and the door without fasten- 
ings, inspired them all with a strange sense of 
insecurity. Tom, in particular, was loud in his 
expression of disgust. His slumbers on the 
Pontine Marshes seemed to be followed by as 
violent a reaction in the other direction, and he 
was now the most wide awake and the most 
talkative of all. 

“I’m not going to bed with things this way,” 
said he, “I wouldn’t trust a single soul in this 
house.” 

“We're in a fix,” said Syd. 

“No, we’re not,” said Tom. 
things fast.”’ 

“How? 

“Why, barricade ourselves.’”” 

“We can’t; we've got nothing to barricade 
with,” said Noah. 

“What are you goin’ to do, boys?” said Uncle 
Zebedee, who was sitting on the bedside. 

“Fasten the doors, somehow.” 

“Fasten the doors? Why?” 

“Why? Lecause we belicve that the fellows 
down stairs are a gang of scoundrels, and will 
pay us a visit while we’re asleep.” 

“You don't say so!” exclaimed Uncle Zebedce. 
“Why, Ido declare! Well, I think you’re about 
Tight. I don’t like this myself.” 

“But what shall we do?” 


“Let’s make 











“Pll tell you,” said Tom. “Let's lift a bed 
against the door.” 

“That'll do it,” said Noah. 

“Here, boys,” saidTom. ‘Catch hold. We'll 
fix ’em;” and he caught hold of the bed. It was 
a massive and ponderous affair, of an antique 
construction, and even the united strength of the 
four boys could not move it without extreme 
effort. Besides, they did not wish to make any 
noise, and so by putting forth all their strength 
they managed to get it against the door. 

“That's all right,” said Tom. 

“And now,” said Iarry, “I’m not going to 
have that ladder there.”’ 

“O yes, that must come down.” 

“Wait. [think I'll go up there and explore 
the attic.” 

Saying this, Harry seized the candle, and as- 
eended the ladder. The other boys followed, 
leaving Uncle Zebedee on the bed. 

On reaching the attic they found it to be a 
large, unfinished loft, extending the whole length 
of the house. The window at one end was open, 
and the other had boards nailed over it. Nei- 
ther of them had sashes. A number of boxes 
were lying about the floor; from the beams hung 
various kinds of dricd meats, dried vegetables, 
strings of maccaroni, and things of that kind. 
They concluded that it was used as yencral store- 
room. <A short glance sufficed to show them the 
whole of this place, and they soon descended 
again. 2 

“If they want to get at us,” said Tom, after 
they had reached their bed-room, “they can climb 
into that open attic window. The ground is not 
far below it.” 

“In that case,” said Harry, ‘‘we may as well 
remove this ladder.”’ 

It was a step ladder, made of stout logs, and 
exceedingly heavy. The boys tried to take it 
down without noise, but in spite of their utmost 
care it came down with a thump that shook the 
house. 

“Never mind,” said Harry, with a laugh. 
“They'll think it’s Uncle Zebedee kicking his 
boots off.”” 

“I don’t like these windows,” said Tom. 
wonder if they open easily.” 

He went round and tried them one by one. 
Not one of them would open. They were dou- 
ble, and mounted on hinges, so 18 to swing out, 
but from long disuse they had grown fixed in 
their places—not one of them would open. 

“That’s a comfort, at any rate,” said Tom; 
*put I must bay these people don’t seem over 
fond of fresh air.” 

“Well, boys,” said Uncle Zebedee, who had 
watched all their proceedings with mild paternal 
interest, as though he was presiding over some 
boyish game, “don’t you think you'd better get 
to bed now?” 

To this the boys assented. They felt secure 
even against the evil gang below, and were at 
length willing to sink into the helplessness of 
sleep. Soon they had all disposed of themselves. 
Uncle Zebedee had one bed; Noah another; Syd 
another; while the fourth and largest, which 
was against the door, wasappropriated by Harry 
and Tom. 

Soon all were asleep except Tom. He was 
still feeling the effects of that reaction from his 
slumbers in the Pontine Marshes, which has al- 
ready been mentioned. His nervous system had 
also been affected by the malaria. He could not 
sleep. Allaround him he heard the deep breath- 
ing of the boys; and knew that they were in the 
land of dreams. He alone was in the land of 
realitics,—in that dismal house,—the house of 
those evil looking men. 

Now as he lay awake, his fears of some kind 
of an assault increased. All kinds of fancies 
swept through his brain. The very preparations 
which they had made against an attack served 
to make that attack seem more probable. 

What if they should come now! Such was his 
thought every moment. 

Time passed. Every noise was magnified,— 
every creak, every rustle, every sound struck 
upon his wakeful and excited senses, and made 
his heart bent with apprehension. Time after 
time he raised himself upright in bed and list- 
ened. 

So the hours passed. 

He could not sicep. He did not know what 
the hour was. IIe was vexed with himself for 
his nervousness. Ile tried to reason down his 
fears. He tried to count endless numbers, so as 
to force himself to sleep. He tricd to think of 
falling waters, rolling smoke, and all those other 
subjects, the thought of which is said to he an 
infallible remedy for sleeplessness. 

Suddenly he was roused from all this—quick- 
ly, sharply and terribly. 

There was a sound now—an unmistakable 


one. 
It was a footstep on the stair—other footsteps 


followed. It was the step of one trying to tread 
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softly; but the old floor creaked, and the very 
effort te make no noise only made the noise 
worse, 

Nearer and nearer! 

And there came a noise at the door. 
pressed, A heavier pressure followed. 

Then whispers! 

And Tom, shaking Harry with one hand, kept 
his other over Harry’s mouth, and hissed in his 
ear,— 

“Harry! Wake! They’ve come! Don’t speak!” 

To be continued. 


It was 
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For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW’S PICTURE. 

“Madam, I will give you six hundred dollars 
for the picture in c:ish.” 

“Indeed, sir, I cannot part with it.” 

“But you are starving. And what will kecome 
of your children?” : 

“Yes, we are in a state of great destitution. 
Still I must obey my husband’s dying request. 
And besides, I do not consider that the picture 
is mine.” 

“O, that is mere sentimental nonsense. Your 
husband would never have wished you to keep 
the picture for a stranger and yourself starve in 
the meantime.” 

“Well, sir, I have nothing more to say. I 
shall keep the picture at least as long as I live, 
or till the owner comes for it.” 

This conversation took place in a poor garret 
in the city of Philadelphia. The speakers were 
a picture-dealer and the widow of a German art- 
ist, named Ernest Maler. 

The widow was glad that the dealer had come 
while her children, Adeline, aged ten, and Er- 
nest, seven, were out, for it would have been more 
difficult to resist his solicitations when joined to 
their cntreatics. 

Her husband had now been dead six months, 
and what money had been realized from the pic- 
tures and artist’s materials he had left was now 
exhausted, and how she was to support herself 
and children was a question which pressed heav- 
ily on Mrs. Maler’s mind. The children had al- 
ready begun to complain that they had not 
cnough to eat, and that their schoolmates took 
notice of their shabby clothes, but all the em- 
ployment she had been able to procure hitherto 
had only seemed to put off for a little the day of 
utter destitution. 

Ernest Maler had not been very successful in 
his profession. He was a good and careful 
painter, but he lacked invention. His pictures 
would bear close inspection, but they were not 
popular and never found a ready sale. Hence 
he had gradually devoted himself more and 
more to copying. Having obtained some com- 
missions for copies of pictures by the great mas- 
ters, he went to Dresden, in Germany, from the 
neighborhood of which city he had come with 
his parents when a boy, and there set to work 
in the splendid gallery of the Pinacothek. He 
had, however, only finished one picture of the 
Virgin and Child, when he caught cold from sit- 
ting all day in the unwarmed gallery, and find- 
ing that his lungs were affected and his days 
were numbered, he hastened back to Philadel- 
phia, in the hope that his life might be prolonged 
or that he might at least die with his family. 
Only the latter hope was realized. He lived but 
a few weeks after reaching home. 

All he could leave his orphan children and his 
wife, who was herself an orphan, was a few 
sketches and the picture of the Madonna he had 
painted in Dresden, which was acknowledged by 
all to be exquisitely done. The picture-dealer 
who took the sketches, casel, &c., from the wid- 
ow would gladly have taken the picture also, but 
before leaving home the artist had received two 
hundred dollars on this commission, and there- 
fore justly considered the picture as the property 
of Mr. Crawford, who had ordered it. This gen- 
tleman was not now to be found in Philadelphia, 
and all that could be Jearned about him was 
that he was zone to California. The dying art- 
ist’s last injuuction had been that the picture 
should be kept till it was claimed, as he had a 
firm conviction that the gentleman would call 
for it at the time when he had been told to ex- 
pect the artist’s return, and he felt that no final 
loss would come from being strictly honest. 

‘The dealer was less scrupulous. Again and 
again he had come to Mrs, Maler, and urged her 
to scll him the picture. He assured her Mr. 
Crawford would never return. IIe offered her 
the full price, six hundred dollars, instead of the 
four hundred she was to receive from him. But 
all in vain. Mrs. Maler, though delicate in 
frame, was 8 woman of strong principle. She 
did not believe that it would be God’s will that 
she and her children should starve, but if this 
was to be the case she would not purchase tem- 
porary relief by an act of dishonesty. Had she 
yielded the picture, the dealer might have helped 








her in other ways, but on her final refusal he _ 
was greatly offended, and she could look for ji, 
further help from him in the future, 

Soon after he had finally Ieft the attic thee. 4 
dren came in, hunery for their dinner. ‘Tiyir \ 
mother placed a scanty supply of bread and iii: 
before them, retaining an even smaller portiny | 
for herself. Mean as tho furniture of the gare 
was, the place scemed glorified by the beautify 
Picture of the Virgin and Child, which lung op 
the wall. The infant Saviour seemed to sini. 
in love and pity upon the little family and invite 
them to trust in Him for their daily bread. Ani 
however Joncly the widow felt, the picture 9) 
ways reminded her that however few her cartity 
friends might he, there was one above who sing 
pathized with her in all her trials, y 

To add to her troubles, as she thought, tha: 
night her little Ernest was suddenly taken with 
a violent fever. She hesitated to send for a dos 
tor, for how could she pay him. The chili, 
however, soon became so sick that she deter. 
minced to go to the nearest physician herself, and 
telling him her exact circumstances, entreat hin 
to come. The doctor to whom she appiisi 
proved to be both skilful and benevolent. Tr 
came at once, and under his care the hoy sun 
recovered. The doctor became also deeply in. 
terested in Mrs. Maler and her handsome ani 
well-behaved children, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to assist her. 

In a few days he came to her again. Te hal 
a very rich patient who was exceedingly sich, 
and whose malady seemed to bafile all his e 
forts. He had strong suspicions that his dir 
tions were not followed out by the family, x 
he was about to insist on a nurse bein , 
ployed on his recommendation. He proposeli: | 
Mrs. Maler to take this position, The 
be comparatively good and the work Jizht. She 
hesitated at first to leave her children, but tind: 
ing that a kind neighbor was willing to tat 
care of them, she at last consented. She wasul! 
the more ready to do this, as she had los 
regular supply of work through the neces: 
staying at home to nurse Ernest. 

The good physician took Mrs. Maler in his car. 
riage to the house of his patient. It was a gra’ 
residence in the western part of the city, nar 
the Schuylkill River. The patient, Mr. Fess. | 
was an old bachelor, for whom his nephew, 
rather the adopted son of his brother, and wii 
were housekeepers. Mrs. Maler was surprix* ; 
to find how few servants there were in the lary | 
mansion. A colored man-servant, a cook and: | 
chambermaid were all, and it was only on M:. 
Fesson’s insisting that the doctor’s wishes shou! 
be strictly regarded that Mrs. Maler was allow: 
to act as nurse. 

Mr. Fesson had been suffering for some tim 
from great nervous prostration, and in order } 
stimulate his nerves, the doctor had prescril«! 
pills containing a very minute amount of siry¢!: 
nine. He was sure that the amount cov: 
not affect his patient scriously, and yet to bit 
great surprise, he was attacked by rigors, ):- 
body became stiff, and his back arched. |: 
short, he presented every appearance of bein: 
poisoned by the most virulent of all poisonec: 
substances. The doctor was convinced that 1+ 
pills had been given in much greater quan‘) 
than he had ordered, or that more strychnc 
had been mixed with them. 

On the second nizht after Mrs. Maler’s arriv:! 
the housckceper came into the room and ure! 
her to go and lic down, assuring her tha 
would stay with the sick man. Mrs. Maler « 
very weary, and after much persuasion, at 1, 
reluctantly consented. But she could not sh}. 
and after a while returned to the patient's !:* 
side. She could not help noticing that i 
housekeeper hastily took a bottle from the ts! 
and put it into her pocket, afterwards Je 
theroom. That night Mr. Fesson suffered 
than ever before. It was some hours befo 
physician was sent for, and when he came. 
found his patient in almost a dying state. | 
great exertion, however, he succeeded in re- 
ing him. The next thing he did was to 1 
information against Mr. Fesson’s housekerj 
with the police, and have both her and her li:~ 
band at once arrested. Grave suspicions of }“> 
oning were confirmed by the discovery of 
small bottle of strychnine in a cupboard. 4 
druggist also testified to having sold the lo 
to Mr. Fesson’s nephew. It was further net! 
able, that from the time of the arrest of 
housekeeper, the patient began to mend, and 8 
der Mrs. Maler’s constant care, he in time ne 
ered his usual health. So grateful was he te)” 
for rescuing him from a painful death, tb 
not only presented her with a large sum 
moncy, but insisted on her keeping how: 
him in place of the wicked wife of his no 
criminal nephew. He took alsoa great fay ‘ 
the children, Adeline and Ernest, and tres! ! 
them almo-t as hisown, Thepictare of the M~ 
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donna was now brought from the garrct, and, 
provided with a handsome frame, hung in 
the best place in the parlor. Mr. Fesson would 
gladly have paid a thousand doliars for it, but 
Mrs. Maler assured him that it was not hers, 
and was only in safe keeping till the owner, Mr. 
Crawford, should arrive, which they all now 
hoped he would never do. 

‘This hope of theirs was destined to be disap- 
pointed. In about a year and a half after the 
artist’s death, and at the time when he had origi- 
nally expected to return from Dresden, Mr. 
Crawford mac his appearance in Philadelphia, 
and after g somewhat troublesome hunt, at last 
found his way to Mr. Fesson’s. He was exceed- 
inzly pleased with the picture, but seemed in no 
hurry to remove it from the house. He said 
that le had not yet a good place to hang it, and 
se made it an excuse for his very frequent visits 
to Mr. Fesson’s, when he always insisted on see- 
ing Mrs. Maler also, He declared that the ex- 
e face of the Virgin in the picture was an 
exuct likness of the artist's widow, and at last 
one day he told her that much as he liked the 
copy, he could not do without the original. As 
he was a young man of excellent character and 
position, there could be no objection to his suit, 
and as Mr. Fesson adopted the children and left 
his property to them, they were all well provided 
for. The picture had taught the artist’s family a 
lesson of trust and resignation before, so now it 
continually reminded them of their duty to be 
kind and benevolent to their less fortunate 
neighbors. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHURCH BELL. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 


It was a day in June. 

The yenerablo minister of Cranfield paced 
slowly up and down his front piazza, ever and 
anon coming to a full pause, that he might the 
better take in the loveliness spread out before 
him—the distant mountains, the forests, as yet 
undisturbed by the settler’s axe, the smoke rising 
from chimneys apparently located without re- 
gard to highways or to cach other—but it was 
not these alone, or chiefly, that attracted his at- 
tention; no, nor yet the flowers in his own gar- 
den, nor the peach tree where the bees were hum- 
ming. Though he dearly loved them all, it was 
on che new meeting-house that he gazed with the 
rapture of a bridegroom upon his bride, or the 
devotion of a mother upon her first-born son. 

He had come to Cranfield somo sixty ycars 
previous, when he and his flock were loyal sub- 
jects of King George. With them he had faced 
the perils of Indian warfare, and passed through 
the stormy scenes of the Revolution. It is true 
that most of the generation which witnessed his 
ordination had passed away, but he had soothed 
their sick beds and ministered at their funcrals, 
and by these sacred memorics was doubly en- 
deared to their descendants. Hitherto, worship 
had been conducted in an old barn-like edifice, 
originally used as a garrison, but as the town 
increased in prosperity, the necessity of a more 
fitting tabernacle began to be felt. It was now 
completed, and as the minister surveyed it on 
this summer afternoon, he pronounced it perfect, 
from its underpinning to the suinmit of its lofty 
spire. 

And yet there was one thing lacking. Alas, 
in this world how seldom is it otherwise! One 
thing lacking, for the stately tower was without 
albell. 

Aud Parson Peperell felt it; but knowing that 
his people had exerted themsclves to the utmost 
ty build the church, he would not so much as 
hint at a want which would bring upon them 
additionalexpense. So the robins went to house- 
keeping in the belfry, as cosily as if it had been 
built for their special use, and the congregation 
assembled, as of yore, at the sound of the drum. 
The robins grew old, and their children’s chil- 
dren flew in and out of the family nest, the first 
freshness of the new church faded, giving place 
to a chastened hue, perhaps more in keeping 
With its solemnity, aud the years carricd Parson 
Peperelt from his cightics into his ninctics, be- 
fore the subject of a bell began to be agitated. 

Israel Westbrook was prime mover in the af- 
fair—he was in most parish affuirs—but he en- 
‘ered into this with peculiar unction because he 
had once heard the minister say, pointing to the 
chureh tower, “Could I but hear a bell sounding 
ftom yonder belfry for a single Subbath, me- 
int I should be ready to depart.” ; 

‘Please God, you shall hear it,” answered Is- 
racl, for he luved Parson Peperell like a father. 
Soa parish meeting was ealled, and the purchase 
of a bell unanimously agreed upon. The com- 
mittee, consisting of Israel Westbrook, Abel 
Griswold, and one other, whose name has not 
come down to us, were empowered to give a cer- 
tain sum, and more, if necessary, all of which, 
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although doubtless intended in good faith, was 
very vague and unsatisfactory, and aftcrwards 
led to deplorable results, Nothing of this was 
foreseen at the time, however. The bell was 
purchased and placed in the belfry, and was pro- 
nounced to be “‘as fine a bell as ever swung.” 
“Why, I shouldn’t wonder,” said one, “if it 
could be heerd clean down to McNulty’s tahvern, 
and that’s ten mile from Cranficld, as the crow 
flies.” And this proved to be a literal fact. 

As on Sabbath morning its clear tones sound- 
ed over the hills and far away, the astonished 
robins flew screaming from the belfry, the able- 
bodied inmates of every dwelling hastened toward 
the mecting-house, while the infirm and aged 
misht have been seen standing in doorways, 
their hands to their ears, eager to catch the jo: 
ful sound. Parson Peperell thanked his peuple 
publicly for this new testimony of their regard 
to his wishes, and all that Sabbath day his coun- 
tenance scemed to glow with a light never seen 
upon it before. Some said the old man had “re- 
newed his youth,’ but it was only a foreglecam 
of that immortal youth upon which he was so 
soon to enter. 

The next morning he did not rise as usual, 
and when his daughter went to his bedside, it 
struck her that he looked strangely. 

“Father! father!’ said she, laying her hand 
on his head. 

“It has come,” said he, 

“What has come? What is it?” asked she, 
anxiously. 

He pointed upward and smiled, but never 
spoke again. A few days afterwards the spirit 
passed away, and the next Sunday the new bell 
tolled for his funeral. 

Some said the excitement of the day had been 
too much for him; others that he had only been 
permitted to wait till his last earthly wish was 
eratified. 

It will be remembered that the committee cho- 
sen to purchase the bell were empowered to use 
their judgment as regarded the price, in conse- 
quence of which they paid fifty pounds morc 
than the sum raised by the parish. This fifty 
pounds had beeu advanced by Israel Westbrook, 
his friend, Abel Griswold, promising to be re- 
sponsible for one half the amount, if any trou- 
ble should arise. Not that any trouble was an- 
ticipated, for hitherto the parish had been like 
one great family, of which Parson Peperell was 
the head. Great, therefore, was their surprise, 
when, on preseffting their bill at the next parish 
meeting, old Dea. Wetherby arose and said that 
in his opinion they had gone “‘a leetle beyond 
what anybody had expected.” 

“How could we know what anybody expcct- 
ed?” asked Israel. “We were instructed to use 
our own judgment in the matter.” 

“And it appears to me that’s the very thing 
you didn’t do,” answered the deacon, which 
caused some laughter, and called forth a pert 
remark from one of the younger brethren, to 
the effect that the committce could not be ex- 
pected to make use of a faculty which they never 
possessed. This unseeming levity was rcbuked 
by another deacon, who said that, for his part, 
he considered the obligation just as binding as 
though it had been written in black and white, 
and entirely upheld the committee in what they 
had done. This gave occasion to remarks on 
both sides, and the meeting finally broke up in 
disorder, without coming to any conclusion. 
From that meeting dated dissensions and person- 
al animosities, of which that gencration never 
saw theend. Probably no one had at that time 
any serious intention of repudiating a debt 
which all must have felt themselves bound in 
honor to pay; but as time went on, the bell be- 
came an old story, and all enthusiasm concern- 
ing it dicd out. Had not Deerfield got a bell? 
and Londonderry? and even little Charming- 
face? And just in proportion as Cranfield 
pride in her bell decreased, lier reluctance to pay 
for it increased. Besides, who wants to pay for 











.a last week’s dinner, or a worn-out garment? 


But there was one thing which touched Tsracl 
Westbrook more deeply than the conduct of the 
parish, and that was the refusal of Abel Gris- 
wold to meet his promise. Had he not loved 
Abel as a brother, and trusted him as he did 
himself? And now Abel avoided him, some- 
times crossing the strect for the purpose, and 
came seldom,.if ever, to his house, and all be- 
cause he owed him twenty-five pounds, and 
never meant to pay it! 

Isracl felt all these things to his heart's core, 
and, morcover, fifty pounds was no small loss to 
aman of limited means, and hampered him in 
more ways than one. But he had too much of 
the spirit of good old Parson Peperell, to cherish 
revengeful thoughts, and when his son, a fiery 
youth, would breathe out threatenings and 
slaughter against the parish in general and Abel 
Griswold in particular, he would say, ‘Hush, 
my son, it is not for frail man to judge his 












brother. Vengeance belongeth unto the Lord.” 
And in His owu time the Lord sent an admoni- 
tion which is remembered to this day in Cran- 
field. 

Not many years after the death of the old min- 
ister, Israel Westbrook bowed his weary head a 
lifle lower, and gave up the ghost. Then up- 
rose all the parish and all the townspeople to do 
honor to the man they had injured so decply. 
Abel Griswold begged, with tears in his cyes, 
that he might be among the pall-bearers; and 
though Isracl’s ficry son would gladly have re- 
fused it, he touk counsel of his better nature and 
consented, 

As the long procession moved slowly to the 
graveyard, how every stroke of that tolling bell 
must have smitten the hearts of many whocom- 
posed it, with remorse and penitence! As the last 
sod was laid on the grave, and the mourners 
turned to depart, the bell struck, but instead of 
giving forth its wonted clear, ringing sound, it 
was harsh and discordant. It had cracked from 
top to bottom! 

2S = 
THE BOY AND THE KING, 


A certain king 
Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 
He set it on the dome of "azn high; 

And, when they saw it flashing in the sky, 

Made proclamation to his royal treop, 

That who should send an mrow through the hoop 
That beld the gem, should have the riug to wear, 


It happened that four hundred archers were 
In the king’x company about the king. 
Each took his aim, and shot, and inissed the ring. 


A boy, at pls y upon the terraced roof 

Of a near building, bent his bow aloof 

‘At random, und behold! the morning breeze 
His little arrow caught and bore with ease 
Right through the circlet of the gem, 


The king, 

‘Well pleased, unto the bey assigned the ring. 
Theu the boy burnt his arrows and his bow. 
The king, astonished, said, “Why dost thou xo, 
Seeing thy first suo thath had great success?” 
He answered, “Lest my second make that less." 


ee ee 
For the Companion. 

AN ADVENTURE IN “THE BLACK 
ASH SWAMP.” 

It was in February. We were down in the 
“Black Ash Swamp,” Rod Nichols and I, hunt- 
ing for a raccoon. The Black Ash Swamp is onc 
of those curious low places, which never freeze, 
even in the dead of winter, up here in Maine, 
where the thermometer often ‘stands at 20° be- 
Jow aero. However cold the morning, so down 
into that swamp and you will find it open. The 
tussocks of swainp-grass and cat-tails keep green 
underneath, all wiuter long; and when the heay- 
iest snows come, two fect at a time, every flake 
melts as fast as it falls here, and the bog is nev- 
er covered. When the pond below is frozen two 
fect thick, come up here and you will find the 
stagnant water without a skim of ive, and the 
black mud as soft and fetid-looking as in July. 
Tnever quite understood it. ‘The place is kept 
| warm somchow. Cold mornings you will fre- 
quently sce it steaming. Warm air and vapor 
seem to work up through the mud. They say 
the earth is all afire on the inside; perhaps 
some of*the heat gets up through these soft 
spots. That’s what Rod thinks. I doubt it, 
though; I don’t believe the inside fire is so near 
the top of the ground as that. 

We hadn’t gone down there to study geology, 
however, but as I said above, to hunt a ’coon. 
Raccoons are gencrally denned up at this season; 
but there had been one out, prowling round the 
poultry yards; and we had tracked him down 
into the swamp, where he had come to dig in 
the mud for frogs and lizards, which were tak- 
ing their winter nap under the tussocks. 

Making our way cautiously in through the 
black ashes and thick firs that cover the swamp, 
we came out upon a long, open slough of mud 
and inky-looking water, stretching away in 
striking contrast with the white snows on cither 
side. It was some four or five rods across it; 
and peeping through the dense green boughs, 
we spicd Master Grayback pottering in the mud, 
on the farther side. He had just duy up some- 
thing, and was holding it in one paw to scrape 
the slime off it with the other. For raccoons, al- 
though they prefer what might at first seem a 

ather disgusting dict, are really very neat and 
fastidious about their food. 

After getting the worst of the mud off, we saw 
him begin to dip and rinse it in the water. Old 
hunters say that they always wash their food 
before eating it. And I suppose that is why 
naturalists have named the raccoon “lotor,” 
which means the washer. 

“Splendid chance on him,” whispered Rod, 
and raising the yun, fired. 

The coon jumped up, tumbled over, then 
serambled to his feet again and scuttled away 
among the thick evergreens, 

“After him!” shouted Rod. 

-“He’s hit! He won’t run far.” 
We had to go round the slough; it was too 
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soft to permit of our cutting across it. That 
took some minutes; and when we got round 
where the coon had been digging, he was no- 
where in sight, bat had left a trail, leading off 
through the deep snow into the woods, with here 
and there a red blotch. Striking into this, we 
followed it as fast as we could wallow. 

“Wish you had taken the gun,” said I. For 
in his eagerness to overtake the game, Rod had 
dropped the gun, on the other side of the slough. 

“Should, if I had thought he would have run 
so far,” said Rod. 

We didn’t just like to go back after it, and so 
kepton. There was a thick clump of hemlocks 
alittic way ahead; the trail led into it. 

“We shall find him in there,” said Rod. 

And just at that moment we heard a low 
growl. 

“What did I tell you?” 

Raccoons are quite noisy growlers. We pushed 
in through the hemlock, when, with a louder 
growl, there rose up from the snow a large, 
fierce-looking creature, not five yards off. At its 
feet lay the coon, torn and bloody; the beast was 
devouring it, but hearing us coming, had raised 
itself, growling with its mouth full, and making 
@ queer, snuffiing noise, such as you may have 
heard at a menayerie, when the wild beasts are 
fed with meat. “T'was such a surprise that for a 
moment we stuod staring. But seeing the crea- 
ture crouch as if to spring, we both turned and 
scrambled out in a hurry; never stopping till wo 
were at a respectful distance, 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Rod. “Thought it was 
the coon growling! What was that?” 

“A catamount, perhaps,” said I. 

“OQ, no; I guess not. Might have been a ‘lu- 
civee,’ though, or a wild-cat.” 

The animal didn’t come out to chase us; he 
had better business inside the thicket. 

“Must have been lurking in there,” said I. 

“Yes; and when the coun ran in there, he 
pounced upon him. Let’s get the gun.” 

Nothing could be done without that; and we 
went back and round the slough to where Rod 
had dropped it. 

“Put in a good charge,” said he, pouring out 
a handful of buck-shot. I dropped a dozen of 
them down upon the powder. Nothing like hav- 
ing in plenty of shot when you want to do biz 
execution. Rod took the gun; and getting out 
my jack-knife, I cut a stick of green “horn- 
beam,” thick as my wrist, aud about three feet 
long, for a shillalah. Thus armed, we went 
back toward the hemlocks 

There was nothing in sight; but on getting up 
within four or five rods, we distinguished a sort 
of craunching noise, as if bones were being 
gnawed. It wasn’t best to get too near. 

“Wish he would come out in sight,” said Rod. 
“T don’t just like to go im there. If the gun 
sliould miss, we might get an awful scratching! 
Pitch a snow-ball over there, on to him.” 

I threw a chunk of snow-crust. No notice 
taken of it. Then another—and another. ‘Tuo 
busy eating coon to come out for trifles. 

“Pll see if we can’t start him,”’ muttered Rod. 
“T'll let this charge of shot go through there!” 
cocking the gun. 

“Aim low, then—under the boughs.” 

Rod fired; and we heard the shot cut through 
the thicket. 

A snarling growl followed the report. Then 
the boughs rusted; and out came the cat, on 
the other side, and bounded away with the coon, 
what was left of it, in its mouth. 

“Out with that powder-horn!” shouted Rod. 
“Let’s load up quick and follow him.” 

No trouble iu doing this; for a great, plunging 
trail marked its course, flecked with blood-drops, 
though these probably came from the carcasc of 
the coon. 

“We need our snow shoes,” said I, as we floun- 
dered along. 

“Yes; and a hound too. Ought to have old 
ete’ here. Never can catch up with him at 
this rate. Snow’s too deep.” 

But about twenty rods further on, we got a 
glimpse of the creature. He had stopped to fin- 
ish the coon. We could see his mottled h 
crouching in the snow, cight or ten rods aw: 
But secing us coming, he caught up his prey 
and bounded off again. 

“Don’t like the looks of the gun,” said Rod. 
“Wouldn’t wonder if some of those shot hit him, 
back in the hemlock.” 

About # quarter of a mile from the swamp a 
high ridye, or mountain, rises abruptly in the 
forest, with bare, gray ledges or crags, showing 
amid the scrubby spruces which grow upon it. 
The trail led directly to the foot of this ridge, 
and thence up the steep side, among great rocks 
and scraggy evergreens. 

“Be on the lookout. He won’t run far up 
here without stopping to rest,” panted Rod, as 
we climbed up, catching hold of the prickly 
branches, 
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‘We had worked our way to the bottom of a 
mass of overhanging rocks, when, hearing a 
noise as of claws scratching on bare stones, we 
looked up and saw the animal in a sort of fis- 
sure or great crevice. But fhe instant Rod 
raised the gun, it growled and drew back out of 
slght. And climbing up a little nearer, we could 
see that the fissure led back into a dark hole. 

“Got a den there,” said Rod. 

“What’s to be done? How shall we get at 
him?” said I. 

“Ought to have old Vete here, and a whole 
gang of fellows,” replied Rod. “You stand here; 
take the gun and keep him in; and I'll go home 
and raise a crew.” 

Off he went, and I mounted guard with cocked 
musket—sincerely hoping he wouldn’t come out, 
though. In the course of half an hour I heard 
voices, and svon saw them coming up,—Rod, 
his older brother John, and Tom Willis, a cousin 
of theirs. They were bringing guns, poles, and 
rolls of dry birch bark. Vete came dashing on 
ahead of them, and ran straight up to the mouth 
of the den, 

“Wild-cat, is it?” said John, climbing up to 
where [ stood. “‘S’-take him, Vete! Take him!” 

Vete rushed in, and a prodigious uproar en- 
sued,—growls, barks and snarls,—in the midst 
et which Vete sprang out again, with two pale, 
bright spots in the blackness behind him. The 
poor dog’s cars were wofully slit, and there were 
several long scratches on his nose and jowl. He 
whined and cast a reproachful look at his mas- 
ter, for getting him into such a scrape. 

“Too bad, Vete,” said Tom. 

“Dog can’t manage him,” said John. “Might 
have fired at his eyes when he chased Vete out, if 
we had been ready.” 

The eyes had now vapj 

“Let’s run 














rch,” said Tom, taking up 
“perhaps we can shoot him.’’ 
A roll of bark was lighted and stuck upon the 
end of the pole. 

“Now be ready to shoot,”” 
it slowly in. 

The light disclosed a damp, dark hole, which, 
ata little distance, turned off behind great rocks. 
The creature had gone in back of these; and to 
get thetorch in toward him, Tom was reaching 
in with the pole. <All at onee there was a spit 
anda rush! Tom jumped back, tried to draw 
out the pole, but only got it crosswise. Out 
leaped the ent headlong, and striking blindly 
against the pole, swept us all down over the 
rocks with it, in a heap together. There was 2 
great din and shouting! Two of the guns went 
off. "Twas a wonder we hadn’t slauzhtered 
each other! But saving a few bumps and graz- 
ings, nobody was hurt; and picking ourselves 
up, we saw the wild-cat running off through the 
snow down into the woods, with Vete in hot pur- 
suit. Away they went, and were soon out of 
sight. 2 

“Load up quick!” cried Tom. 
him yet!” 

They had already got down into the swamp, as 
we could tell by the barking; but following 
adily on the trail, it began to sound nearer. 

“Treed him, I guess,” said Rod. 

And forty or fifty rods farther on, we came in 
sight of Vete, barking and whining at the foot 
of a great hemlock. 

“Now work up casy,” said Tom. “There he 
i: pointing to a mass of gray fur just visible 
through the green boughs near the top of the 
tree. 

Raising our guns, we fired together. A loud 
yaw! followed the reports. The creature clung 
to the branches a moment, then fell heavily into 
the snow, kicked awhile and was dead. 

It was a large specimen of the bay lynx, com- 
monly called the wild-cat. 





said Tom, thrusting 


















“We'll have 
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TAME CODFISH. 

Mr. Buckland, in a recent number of Land and 
Water, gives an interesting account of a visit 
paid by him to a pond containing tame codfish 
at Port Logan, Wigtonshire. The property in 
question belongs to a gentleman by the name of 
McDougall, and consists of an amphitheatre 
about a hundred feet in diameter hollowed out of 
asolid rock by the sea. All ex from this is 
nted by a barrier of loose stones, through 
On approaching the 
codfish of 


















of the fish approached with some mus- 
cles, the surface of the water was perfectly alive 
with the strugeling fish. They came close to 
the edge, and after a little while permitted Mr. 
Buekland to take hold of them, serateh them on 
the Pack, and play with them in various ways. 
Among other experiments tried by him was that 
of holding a muscle in his hand, and allowing 
the fish to swallow his hand in the effort tu ob- 




















tain the muscle. 
prictor an ample supply of exccllent food, the 
flavor being considered much supcrior to that of 


the cod taken in the open sea. Whenever need- | 
ed for the table a selection can readily be made | 


from the most promisiny of those at hand, and 
the fish secured without any difficulty. 


A correspondent of Lund and Water, referritfg | 


to this account of the codfish at Port Logan, re- 
marks that when he visited the pond, fifty years 
ago, there was a blind codfish in the pool, which 
the woman who had the pond in charge used to 
feod with limpets taken from the rock. When 
this fish came to the surface with the others she 
caught itin ber tingers, sat down with it upon 
a stool, having a pail of tho limpets, shelled in 
her lap, with which she fed it out of an iron 
spoon, the fish seeming to enjoy it very much. 
After feeding she returned it to the pond. The 
writer avers this to bea fact, although he evi- 
dently scarcely expects it to be believed.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 
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. THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 

The recent severe and dangerous illness of 
Vice-President Colfax has called some attention 
to the office which he holds, and particularly 
with reference to what takes place on the death 
of a person holding it. 

Much that has been said on the subject seems 
to indicate that little is known of the history of 
the second station in the national government, 
—for some of the statements made are grossly 
inaccurate; and facts that belong to that history 
are not mentioned, evidently because the writers 
did not know them, -. -. ~ -* 

.The Convention that made the Constitution of 
the United States did not intend to create any 
such officer as the Vice-President. 

The first provision looking to na such office 
went no farther than this, that the President 
of the United States Senate should, in the event 
of the office of President of the United States be- 
coming vacant, act in his place until the office 
should be filled by a regular election. 

Just before the Convention was closed, it was 
suddenly resolved that there should be a Vice- 
President created, aud the reason piven for cre- 
ating such an officer was explained by a member 
of the Special Committee to whom the subject 
was referred, 

He said, “Such an officer as Vice-President is 
not wanted. Ife was introduced merely for the 
ke of 3 uable mode of election, which re- 
quired two to be chosen at the sme time.” 

This “valuable mode of election” provided 
that the person who should receive the highest 
number of elcetoral votes, being a majority of 
al the votes cast, should be declared President; 
and the person who received the next highest 
number, whether a majority or not, should be 
declared Viec-President. 

At the first election, in 1788-89, George Wash- 
ington received all the clectoral votes cast,—69, 
and beeame President. John Adams was de 
clared Vice-President, though he had only 34 
votes, or one less than a majority. 

This mode of choosing a President and a Vice- 
President was found to work badly; and the 
Constitution was so amended as to enable elec- 
tors to vote directly for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

The vice-presidency was thought more of in 
early tines than it is now, or than it has been 
for many years past. It was supposed that the 
second officer had a sort of claim to succeed to the 
place of the first officer, when the latter retired. 

_John Adains succeeded to President Washing- 
ton, in 1797; and Mr. Jefferson stepped from the 
second office into the first, in 1801. But no sim- 
ilar promotion occurred till 1857, when Vice- 
President Van Buren sneceeded to President 
Jackson. Since 1836-37, no Vice-President has 
been elected to the presidency. 

Several Vice-Presidents have become Presi 
dents, through deaths of their chiefs. Vice- 
President Tyler became President in 1841, be- 
cause of the death of President Harrison; Viee- 
President Fillmore became President in 1850, 
because of the death of President lor; and 
“President Johnson became President in 
because of the death of President Lincoln. 

‘The only real usefulness in the second office is 
in the fact that it provides a simple way to fill 
the first oflice when that office become udden- 
ly and unexpectedly vacant. 

The Vice-President is President of th ate, 
but he need not attend the Senate once in all his 
official life—as that body is constitutionally em- 
powered to clect a President pro tempore,—and 
frequently it docs so. 

When a Vice President becomes President. 
in thee above-mentioned, the second oft 
remains vacant, there being no provision made 
for filling it. It remains vacant, too, in case of 
the death of the person eleeted to it. 

Three Vice-Presidents have died in office, name- 



































































These fish furnish to the pro-/ ly, George Clinton, of New York, in 1812, 


toward 
the close of his second term; Elbridge Gerry, of 
; Massachusetts, at the close of 1814; and William 
R. King, of Alabama, in 1833. Mr. King never 
;entered the Senate after ho was chosen Vice- 
President, and diced but 2 few months later. 

Mr. Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency in 
1832, toward the close of his second term, and 
| entered the Senate. 

The Senate elects a Vice-President when the 
people fuil to elect one, but it has done so only 
once, namely, in 1837, when it chose Col. R. M. 
| Johnson, the Democratic candidate, who had 
failed to get the electoral vote of Virginia, which 
had been given for Mr. Van Buren, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. 

6 ep 
INDIANS IN BOSTON. 

Boston has been favored with a visit from a 
number of distinguished Indian chiefs, represent- 
atives of distinguished tribes. 

Of these chiefs ure Little Raven, head chief of 
the Arapahoes; ButTalo Goad, chicf of the Watch- 
itas; and Stone Calf, a Cheyenne chief,—and 
some others. 

They were received here in a most impressive 
manner, aud they could not have been better 
treated had they come to us from Queen Victoria, 
or from Emperor William, of Germany. 

Great crowds attended the reception that was 
given them at the Tremont Temple. The chiefs 
addressed the audience in their native languages, 
and were followed by competent interpreters. 
They appeared to be pleased with the attentions 
they received, and we hope carried away good 
impressions of Boston, where, certainly, there 
is no ill fecling toward them. But they are rep- 
resentatives of a doomed race—and because of 
this, it was impossible to look upon them with- 
out 2 feeling of sadness, 

It is now nearly two centuries and a half since 
the Anglo-American race, as we can call it, first 
came into contact with the aborigines,—and al- 
most the entire history of that race shows that 
wherever it moves it erases the aborigines, as cer- 
tainly as fire erases the buildings or the forests 
when it rages in them without control. 

The whole continent was Indian when Euro- 
peans first came to it, and what is it now? Itis 
European, or, at least, it is peopled by men of 
European blood. 

The Indians have been exterminated in some 
parts of the land, In others they are little bet- 
ter than s And yet in others they 
waiting for dissolution,—and they know 

The American Revolution was as fatal to In- 
dian possession in this country as it was to Eng- 
lish rule. Down to the time that American rule 
bexan in carnest, the Indians were forced from 
their chosen hunting grounds but slowly; but 
for the last eighty years they have been put un- 
der a hizh pressure system, and made to travel, 
as it were, by railway, long before the railway 
was heard of. 

Fighty years ago they frightened white men in 
the interior of New York,—now, they are inea- 
pable of frightening them unless it may be in 
small hamlets nearly at the extremity of the 
continent. Sixty years ago they were half mas 
ters of Ohio,—now, they are not quarter-rulers 
of their own soil. 

It does not seem possible that Gen. Jackson 
could have fought great battles in Tennessee 
against the Indians in 1813-14, for now the Ten- 
nesseeans would as soon think of a war with in- 
sects as of an Indian war. 

How long will it be before the Indian tribes 
will disappear? Judging by what has taken 
place in the last sixty years, and observing how 
tremendously the forces arrayed against them 
have inereased in those years, we should say 
there will not be an Indian left in 1981. 

Itis pitiful it should be so. There is some- 
thing terribly mysterious in it. But it seems 
to be the immutable law that the weak shall go to 
the wall, against which they are crushed from 
existence. We see the fact, but it is a fact t 
reaches beyond the explanations of human ph 
losophy. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF HAND- 
SOME, 

And keep handsome, too. Rain-water and 
good-nature seem wonderfully adapted to pre- 
serve good looks, We can certainly answer for 
the Jatter from actual observation : 


Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, re- 
sorted to uo tricks to preserve her beauty to the 
we of threescure years and ten, she who at sis 
y-five rode on horseback like a gid! This re- 
woman was a celebrated beauty in 
aAUTIES, Yet, strane to say, no biste 
has ever given details of 
which captivated two kins: 
years her junior in ace. 

We do not even know whether her eyes were 
blue or black, whether her hair was light or 
dark; we only know that she was the loveliest 
woman at a court of lovely women, and that at 
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an age when most women are shrivelled and un- 
attractive, 

People said she possessed a secret that ren- 
dered her impervious to the ravages of 
Some went sv far as to say in that super: 
age that she bought her secret from a very 
dark gentleman indeed! 

What was this secret, then? Did she ever tcl 
it? Never. Did any one ever know it? Yes, 
her perfumer. Did he never tell it? Not du 
her E fe. 

It is known, then? It is, for those who have 
the patience to wade through musty manaseri; ts 
and books, May we notknow it? You will ouly 
smile and Gisbelicve! Try. Good, then we wil 
translate Maitre Qudard’s own words to you: 

“I, Oudard, apothecary, surgeon and perlum 
er, do here declare on my faith and on the men 
ory of my late honored and much beloved mi 
tress, Madame Diana, of Poitiers, Duchess of 
Valentinois, that the only seeret she posses>d, 
with which to be and remain in perfect by 
youth and beauty to the age of seventy-two Ww 
rain water! And, in truth, [assert that there 
is nothing in the world like “this same rain we 
ter, a constant use of which is imperative to rew- 
der the skin soft and downy, or to freshen the 
color, or to cleanse the pores of the skin, or ty 
make beauty last as long as life. 


Tho late lamented Miss Alice Cary has left a 
little poem containing an equally valuable pre- 
scription, but omitting the rain water: 


My friend, here's a secret 
by which you may thrive; 
Tam fifty years old, 
And my wife's forty-five— 































































A queen among beauties, 
The wedding-guests said, 

When we went to the church 
With the priest, aud wero wed. 


That’s thirty long years past; 
And I can avow, 

She was no more a beauty 
To me, then, than now! 


For never the seath of a 
Petulant frown 

Has ploughed with its furrows 
Her young roses down, 


And atill, like a girl, when 
ler prai: st ope ky 

Mer heart fairly blushes 
Itself through her cheek, 

And another by an unknown author tells us 
what true beauty is, and comforts us by decid- 
ing that it is not all a pretty face: 

Beautiful faces—they that wear 


The light of n pleasant spirit there— 
It matters little if dark or fair. 












Beautiful hands are they that do 
The work of the noble, good and true, 
Busy for them the long day through, 


i 





ntiful fect are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another's woe 
Through summer's heat or the winter's snow. 








Beautiful children, if rich or poor, 
Who walk the pathways, sweet and pure, 
That lead to the mansions strong and sure, 





pene Vere 
CLAIMANTS OF THE FRENCH 
THRONE. 

If the French are in search of a government 
they cannot be long in finding one, should they 
pay any attention to the various persons who 
think they have a right to sit on the Freneh 
throne,—or the throne of France. 

In the first place, there is the gentleman why 
was Napoleon IIL, and who still considers him- 
self to be nobody less than the third Napoleon. 
Ue was deprived of the French throne in Sep 
tember, 1870. The Parisians heard of his de! 
and capture at Sedan, and then rose and over- 
threw his dynasty. He, after spending half.s 
year-in an elegant Prussian prison, went to Enz: 
land, where he now resides as a private person. 
and it would have been better for the world if he 
had never been any thing clse. But he does not 
recognize the right of the Parisians to overthrow 
him, and considers himself Emperor of the French 
at this moment. 

Another claimant of the French throne is the 
Comte de Paris. He is the heir and representa 
tive of Louis Philippe, who was King of the 
French from the beginning of August, 1850, t0 
the close of February, 1848. 

Louis Philippe’s eldest son was the Duke of 
Orleans, who was accidentally killed in 184. 
His rights descended to his eldest son, the pres 
ent Comte de Paris, then n child, now a man 
verging toward middle life. 

A third claimant is the Comte de Chambord 
—but he claims to be King of France and Na 
yarre. He is the representative of the old Bour 
bon line, and claims to be King by the grace of 
God, and not through the election of an ances 
tor. Heand his supporters consider him to !e 
King de jure,—that is, of right; bat he is not 
Xing de syecto—that is, he is not King in fact. 
Ile is the son of the Due de Berri, younger son 
of that King Chartes X., who lost the throne ef 
France in 1850, 

The Due de Berri was assassinated in Febru- 
ary, 1820, The Duchesse de Berri, seven mouths 
later, (Sept. 29, 1820,) gave birth to a son, the 
sme person now cummonly called the Comte de 
Chambord. 

This boy was made Duc de Bordeaux. When 
Charles X. found he could not retain his throue, 
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jun 1880, he abdicated in favor of his grandson, 
tlren in his tenth year. Charles’s eldest son, the 
Duc d’Angouleme, also stepped aside in behalf 
of his young nephew. The French would not 
accept this arrangement, and the Duke of Bor- 
deanx went into exilewith his family, and an 
exilo he has ever since remuined. 

ic took the title of Comte de Chambord from 
the estate of that name, which was bought for 
him by the French people in 1821. 

Ve represents Louis XIV., from whom he is 
descended. The Comte de Paris represents Philip 
Duke of Orleans, only brother of Louis XIV. 
Should the former die without a son, the latter 
would become heir to all the former's royal 
rights, as legitimate King of France and Na- 
varre. 

The Comte de Chambord will bo fifty-one 
years old on the 29th of next September. His 
wife (the Princess Maria Theresa Beatrice, of 
Modena, is fifty-four. They have no children. 
Thus the Comte de Chambord is the last of his 
line. : 

Report says that he and the Orleans Princes 
have united, and hope to restore him, as Henry 
V.., King of France and Navarre. 


——_—_+or—_—_ 


Is THERE ANY MOTHER HERE? 

A little girl once followed the workmen from 
her father’s grounds, when they went home to 
their dinner, beenuse she was very fond of a 
kind old man who was one of them. When he 
looked from his door, he saw her sitting ona 
log, waiting for him, and invited her to go into 
the cottage. She looked in, saw the strange 
faces around the table, and hesitated. When he 
urged her, she raised her swect little face and 
inquired, — 

“Is there any mother in there?” 

“Yes, my dear, there is a mother in here,” he 
answered, 

“<Q, then ['ll goin; for I’m not afraid if there’s 
a& mother there!” 

Her child’s experience had told her she could 
place confidence in a mother’s sympathy. A 
home may be small and mean, but if it is the 
shrine of a mother’s love, it iss happier place 
than a palace would be without this. blessed 
presence. 

‘Miss Jewsbury writes of a son who had scorned 
his poor home and left his humble mother, but 
came back, after long years, repentant, intend- 
ing and hoping to make her happy. But it was 
too late to atone for his desertion and coldness 
of heart, and leaning over her grave in “the 
poor’s corner of the churchyard,” he crics,— 

“Yes, I will build with marble, 
‘And gild with gold thy tomb; 
But wert thou in that lowly cot, 
Beneath the wallflowers’ bloom,— 


That very cot I once disdained,— 
How much of heaven on earth were gained !"” 


—_+or—___—_ 


TRAVELLING AND LODGING IN 
ALABAMA, 

The rude hospitality of the Southerners is pro- 
verbial. The following shows that it has not 
changed much since the war. A correspondent 
of the Boston Journals writing from Selma: 


In coming down here from Montyomery on 
horseback, with an Alabumian friend, we were 
delayed by row:h travel, reaching one afternoon 
a difficult fording-place just before dark. My 
companion, who was no better acquainted, in 
venturing to swim the creck first, slid from his 
horse and was carried by the current among the 
brushwood below, while the animal, turning 
round, made his way back to the bank from 
whence he started. The ardor of my fricnd was 
somewhat dampened, and we decided to make 
our way back to a dwelling we had left some 
two miles behind. The warm air compensated 
in part for our mishap, and we reached the cabin 
glad that our luck was no worse. An old negro 
woman anda “quantity” of children were gath- 
ered round the fire of a lightwood stump, and a 
pack of dogs from under the house came bark- 
ing furiously toward us, with the good effect of 
bringing the master of the house to the door. 

“Can we have a staying here, to-night?” 

“Well, we aint so mighty fine here; but you’ve 
had a smart chance of travel, und aint particu- 
Jar. [reckon you'll turn in.” 

While the landlord and my companion were 

tuking care of the horses, I began to survey the 
premises, and commenced with endeavoring to 
<ount the children, though we bean to think 
they furnished examples of the long-sought per- 
spetual motion, They were nine in all, with an 
infantile “John Rogers” at the breast. The old 
negro woman was ily oceupied—varving her 
employment by nav and fondling 
the children, and then fundling the children and. 
nursing the babies. 

Upon his return we inquired of the landlord 
at he could furnish us for supper. 

Why, you can have hoe-cake and common 
doin’s fora bit and > but if you want ex- 
tra doin’s and chicken-tixin’s, you can have ’em 
for four bits.” 

As we been without dinner, we decided to 
have the “extras and chicken-tixin’s.” After 
supper, which was quite satisfactory, save that 
the coffee was villanously strong and bitter, our 
host eave us a few hunting storics, and brought 
his observations to a close by saying,— 
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“Strangers, may be you would like to lic?” 

“Mishty tired—reckon we'd betier,” said I, 
adopting the old man’s provincialisms, accord- 
ing to the adage, “When you arv in Buffalo you 
must do as the buffaloes do.” 

My previous examination of the premises had 
apprised me that we were occupying the parlor, 
sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, dormitories 
and alt, and that there were but two beds. The 
old gentleman pointed us to one of them, and in 
2 few minutes we were in a sound sleep. The 
old people and the children were, of course, ac- 
commodated somewhere—where, I don’t know, 
save that I heard an ominous rustling under our 
bed during the night. 


Se ae 
MONSIEUR THIERS, 
The following interesting description of tho 
most prominent man in Franceis by a travelling 
correspondent of the Boston Journal: 


The old gentleman, seventy-two, but gray and 
wrinkled to a wondrous degree, occupics a small, 
obscure apartment, furnished with a cump-bed, 
as his sleeping room. He has slept on one of 
these hard and narrow couches for the last for- 
ty years. 

Tn habits he is probably onc of the most me- 
thodical men alive. Although he rarely retires 
before midnizht, he invariably rises at five, A. 
M., and his valet brings him a cup of coffee. He 
then throws himself pell-mell into his work, and 
rarely stops befure nine. AIL his important pri- 
vate business is considered and prepared before 
most other people are up. From nine to noon 
le usually sees company, and at noon he takes 
avery lizht breakfast. : always dines at eight 
o'clock, wherever he may be, and uses wine only 
once aday. It is no exaggeration to say that 
for forty years ho has not varied from this rou- 
tine. He is so active and energetie, even to-lay, 
that his secretaries find but little to do. He pre- 
fers writing his own letters to dictating them, 
and on the morning of yesterday he wrote thir- 
ty-five before breakfast. He gives most of his 
important messaves verbally, and keeps five or 
six confidential personazes constantly engaged 
in delivering them. There does not exist a more 
admirably preserved old gentleman, He ts quaint 
and odd to a degree, however, and seems to be 
most intensely annoyed by any attention from 
the herd. The look of impatience and distress 
that comes over his face when he is compelled to 
murch between two lines of gapers is indescrib- 
able. 
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ae ne a 
WOULDN’T RUN IN DEBT. 


A New York paper says that the other day a 
little son of a well-known bank officer in Wall 
Street lost his purse while coming from Central 
Park, and a stranger, seeing his disconifort, paid 
his railroad fare, three cents. The boy, thank- 
ing him, said, “If you will tell me your name, [ 
will bring it to you to-morrow.” “O, no,” said 
the gentleman, “never mind about it.” The boy 
persisted, saying his father never allowed him to 
rin in debt. “LC will not give you my name,” 
replied the gentleman, “but [ live at No. on 
Street.” The next morning the door-bell 
rung at that honse, and our little hero told the 
amuged servant maid his errand. 

“Which of the gentlemen is it?” said she; 
“there are several in the family.” The boy 
twisted on his heel, and after a moment’s 
thought said,— 

“Have you a photograph book in the house?” 
She brought it, and turning over its pages, he 
said, pointing to one, “That's the one. Please 
give him these three cents, and tell him that the 
boy who borrowed it in the cars yesterday left it 
to pay his debt.” If that little fellow grows up 
with the careful principles which he has now he 
will be a man to be trusted. 


——__+or—__—_ 
SNAILS FOR FOOD. 


Of all the disguised good things in nature 
found out by accident or necessity, we know of 
none against which less can be said than the 
snail. 

Old women in this country talk of their vir- 
tues in cases of consumption, but we have never 
known an instance of their having becn con- 
sciously eaten. Yct in Puris—before the siex 
the vineyard snail was regarded as a great dcli- 
cacy, and we know that at Vienna it is held in 
hich esteem. As oysters are now becoming: ex- 
pensive Inxuries, we may perhaps connive at the 
introduction of snails in their place, and in time 
givo them the same honor as they enjoyed in old 

tome, where, fattened with bran and wine, they 

are regarded as a choice addition to the supper 
table. The snail is a strict vegetarian in his dict, 
and a far cleaner feeder than the crab, lobster, 
or even the oyster. 


In the south of Europe snails are in great de- 
mand during Lent, when “flesh” is forbidden by 
the Roman church laws. 

—_+or—__—_—- 


TEXAS FEVER. 


A good many years ago the “Texas fever” 
was tho prevailing epidemic. A good old lady, 
not over well posted in matters pertaining to ge- 
ography, had an only son who was badly afflict- 
ed with it. So hich did it run that nothing short 
of a visit to the “land of promise’’ was likely to 
prove efficacious as a remedy. Go he would, 
much as it was against the old Iady’s wishes. 
The next day one of her neighbors, without 
knowing her cause of trouble, paid the old lady 
a visit. She found her in inconsolable grief, 
and when she wonld fain comfort her by asking 
her cause of erief, the old lady sobbed out,— 

“O my son John, he’s left this world.” 

“Your son dead?’’ exclaimed her neighbor, in 
surprise. 

“O no!” again gasped the old lady; “he isn’t 
dead, but gone to Texas.— Lewiston Journal.” 












































Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


orrr 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Compaxton who send 
the largest numbeg of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost....... 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost.... 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.... 

3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each 













8 Presents In cash—cach Present... 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each............ 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of cach. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each. -83. 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 
v 
In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the Compaxton who aro tho most 
successful in enlarging its circulation, 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known mahufactory of Messrs. Woup- 
wanp & Brows, 87 WashingtoneStrect, this city. tis 
seven octave, full round comers, Finch action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with Herpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8. D. 
& W.H. Suitn,of this city. They are first-class Instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guaranteo thelr superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Aro the superior watches manufactured by tho Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill, They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for in a 
good watch, 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and Is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use, 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Sev- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS Who secure tho seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, No MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
tms or Comansstoss they may recelve for thelr new 
auhseribers, 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subseriher you may secure, and. you have almost a sure 
prospect ofanadditional and most gratifying PRESENT—IE 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 





Any person sending his own name, and_the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for #2 GO, payment 
inadvance. No Premium given. 

‘A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for 3 BO, pay- 
inent in advance. No Premiums given, 














If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 











WE are glad to recelve contributions to this departmem® 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones ‘are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We alm to give a variety each woek. In order to do s0, 
‘we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions. * 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
COMPARISONS. 


Poetic comparisons rarely are seen, 
‘Although very often in prose they have been, 
So I thought that they might servo to fill up a lack, 
In some little corner of our ‘‘Nuts to Crack.’ 


1 


The positire is the old spelling, ’tis said, 

Ofa tall which is used on the back of tho heady 
The comparatire strange is, but none the less true, 
The superlative brings exploration to you. 


A masculine nickname, the positive shows, 
‘The comparatire surelyis good, 





The superlati neatly the same as tho rest, 
But not quite, should be understood. 
. 3. ‘ 


The positive shows us an animal's name, 
The comparatire is to detain, 


The latire never is found in the van, 
But is seen at the end of a train, HavurTsor. 
4. 
REBUS. 





An easy rebus for young ‘‘nutcrackers.”” 
Curse Kurp. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A prophet. 
2. A brave man, 
3. Conqueror cf Rome. 
4, A recluse. : 
Tho initials give a word which means false—the 


finals denote something hard, Both together give ® 


national emblem. uN 


6. 
CRORS-WORD ENIGNA. 


My first is in cot but not in bed, 

My ‘aecond 4s in color but not in red; 

My third is in west but not in east, 

My fourth is in suprer but not in feast; 

My fifth 4s in earth but not in soll, 

My sirth fs in work but not in toil; 

My whole is the name of an English poet. 

Ifyou'll think a moment, I guess yon will know it. 
-ARRIE HALL. 


1. 
‘TRANSPOBITIONS, 
Transpose the first letter cach time. 
(1) A person. (2) The dawn of day. (3) Close. (4) 
Acombat. (6) Darkness. (6) View. (7) Correct, 
LU D, 


- 8 
HIDDEN AUTHORS. 


Why is that cow perambulating tho yard? 

Send by Ronald to get the letter. 

Did you hear how much gold Smnith had found? 

Mrs. Brown In going to the city lost her book. 
Cactor, 


Conundrums. 

Why is a donkey which cannot hold up its head 
like next Monday? © Becauee its neck’s weak. 

When is a gallor not a sailor? When he’s a-loft. 

When isa side of leather like iron-rust? When it 
is an ox-hide. 

Whom did Adam marry, and when did he marry 
her? One Eve. 

Why {4 9 dilapidated shoo like ancient Greece? 
Becattse it once had a Solon, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Alabama. 

2. Eye. 

8. Boy-aunt. Buoyant. 

4. A éea of upturned faces. 

5. Cedar, Hemlock, Olive, Upas, Alder, Linden. 

6. Ate, eight. Qur, hour. Forth, fourth. Hart, 
heart Knight, night. 

7. Gough, Abstinence, Luna, Ismailov, Love, Ellen, 
Oysters, Galileo—Heavens. 
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THE PANENT WAITER. 


‘The rough-drawn picture that I show to-night, 
‘Is painted from Fo vague and false ideal; 

And, seen by Memory’s soft and mystic light, 
‘The shadow may once more appear the real, 


A somewhat curious portrait ;—stature tall, 
High forehead, hazel eyes, nose slightly Roman; 
Mouth large, chin sharp,—weH, take him all in all, 
‘His counterpart I think you'll find in no man. 


A battered hat he wore;—Ah! in my timo 
T’ve seen all sorts, worn by all sorts of 3 
Hats native-born, and hats from every clime; 
High crown and low, broad brim, bell- 


|-top and stee- 
ple; 


"Twas none of these—a something strange and rare; 
No shape, no name, no history and no number; 
No nap, of course; indeed, ’twas finished ere 
Some generous giver broke its attic slumber. 


A threadbare coat, long-tailed, cerulean blue; 

‘What magic power held warp and woof together 
Year after year, no mortal ever knew; 

And yet ’twas proof against the stormiest weather. 


Its two brass buttons set'so high behind 

‘They seemed like longing eyes to the beholder, 
Unwearied in the hopeless task to find 

‘A better lookout just above each shoulder. 


‘The pantaljoons of gray, six yards or less, 

But very short, and somewhat loose and flowing; 
Half-mast they looked, a signal of distress, 

‘The huge brogans conspicuously showing. 


That trudged behind a wheelbarrow all the day ; 
‘His only means to gain a scanty Jiving— 

’Tis ruined now—gone like the ‘one oss shay,” 
No semblance of its grand proportions giving. 





A quict smile played ever round his mouth; 
‘A kindly word he had for lord or peasant; 
Biow high, blow low, when floods came, or in drouth ; 
Blue skies or black, with him ‘twas always “‘pleas- 
ant." 


In life's mysterious chain he seemed to be 
‘A rusty link between the past and present; 
In their philosophy men did not eee 
The deeper meaning of that one word “‘pleasant.” 


‘Who knew what bright hopes sank in deep eclipse, 
‘What weary hours were his, what pain and trial, 
Before it fell 80 often from his lips— 
What resignation, and what self-denial? 


‘Who cared to know? Enough that he was poor— 
‘And poverty is sometimes called transgression— 
So, when they led him to the workhouse door 
He gave them thanks in that one quaint expres- 
sion. 


Quite willing there to expiate his crime, 
Till flesh should fail, and spirit seek expansion; 
Content to live, yet waiting for the time 
‘When Death ehould lead him to the heavenly man- 
ion. 


And when the summons came, he calm! 
And crossed his thin, worn hands 
meekness, 
And fell asleep like some o’erwearied child, 
‘To wake no more in want, and pain, and weakness. 


smiled, 
in trust and 


0 


For the Companion. 
SAVED. 

“He was the worst boy that had been known 
in all that country for thirty years.”” So said a 
person, when speaking of Thomas Olivers, a 
wayward youth living in a small village in Eng- 
land. 

But Thomas was not happy. He carried with- 
in him a tortured conscicnce that burned him 
like a flame. In the still hours of reflection he 
was deeply penitent, and resolved again and 
again to amend his wretched ways, and to lead 
a life that would bring him peace of mind. 

“The worst boy in all that country” begun to 
pray. At one time he prayed so often that his 
knees became stiff through kneeling. But his 
resolutions were weak; he again was led astri 
by bad companions, and fell under the suspi- 
cion of crime. 

Conscience again asserted its authority. He 
was completely broken down now beneath the 
sense of his guilt. He felt that he was not able 
to save himself from sin, and he had never been 
taught that ho must rely upon Jesus as his Sa- 
viour. 

Providenee led him to an old seaport town in 
England, where Whiteficld had made an ap- 
pointment to preach. “The worst boy in all that 
country” felt that his own case was hopeless, but 
he determined to go and hear the sermon of the 
great preacher. 

“When the sermon began,” he says, “I was 
one of the most abandoned and profligate young 
men living. Before it ended I was a new crea- 
ture.” He was led to realize that Jesus was his 
Saviour, and to cast himself at once on the Sa- 
viour’s mercy. From that hour he surrendered 
all that be had to his Lord forever. 

“The worst boy in all that country” was a 
happy man now, though he often wept when he 
recalled his sing in the past. He enjoyed the 
presence of God continually, and his besetting 
sins lost all their power and attractions. “I 
saw -tod in every thing,’’ he said of the joy of 
his conversion. “The heavens, and the earth, 
and all therein showed mo something of Him; 
yea, :ven from a drop of water, a blade of yrass, 
agri.o of sand, I often received instruction.” 

He became a most eminent preacher—that 
“wor st boy in all that country.” Hardship, suf- 
ferin 5 und persecution made him a strong man, 
strong morally and strong in the love of God. 
You have often sung the hymn beginning,— 











“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 


You may have felt strongly in sympathy with 
the words,— 


“I am weak, but thou art mighty, 
Hold me by thy powerful hand.” 


You have also scen the majestic hymn begin- 


ning— 
“The God of Abr’am praise.” 


These hymns—hymns that seem destined to 
live through the ages—were composed by Thom- 
as Olivers, that poor fatherless boy, who in the 
friendlessness of youth, was led astray, and was 
accounted the “worst boy in all that country.”” 

Jesus is an all-forgiving Saviour. Those whom 
the world rejects and abandons may hope. 

“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow.” HB. 


% —__ ++ -___ 


A POOR MINISTER’S TEMPTATION. 

Agur said, “Give me not poverty ... . lest I 
steal.” A Lockport (N. Y.) paper tells a story 
which illustrates the trials of virtue and princi- 
ple to which want of money often puts even 
good men. A poor clergyman travelling on a 
steamboat was overlooked in the collection of 
fares, and could have landed without paying, 
unbcknown to any one but himself. As his fare 
would exhaust all the money he had, the temp- 
tation came to keep it. Here is his own account 
of the case, and the struggle he experienced: 


The fare was—cabin, two dollars—deck, one 
dollar, Just one dollar was all that my pocket 
contained at this time. Hence I was not trou- 
bled in coming to a decision between the cabin 
and the deck. I cannot say that the choice was 
made without mortitication. A sensitive nature 
is susceptible of the contrast between a well-fur- 
nished cabin and the socicty of a well-dressed 
and genteel class of passengers, and the bales, 
boxes, barrels, hordes of emigrants and herds of 
cattle, all crowded together on the deck, 


He at last succeeded in beguiling his mind 
with a book, and thought no more of his situa- 
tion, till the signal told him he was almost at his 
destination. His first thought was that he had 
not paid his fare: 


The boat bell rung. It was doubtful whether 
the captain was at his office. He would soon be 
occupied in making the landing, and should I 
tind him it would be doubtful whether he would 
vive me any attention. So far there was noth- 
ing unnatural or discreditable in my perplexity. 
At this point the tempter met me with such sug- 
gestions as the following: Allaro presumed to 
have paid their fare. Passengers leaving have 
no tickets to deliver. I can keep that dollar— 
the only one I have—nobody will ever know it! 
Why pay out all I have when I can avoid it? 
How do I know what my necessities are to be bo- 
fore I get any more funds? [had been no detri- 
ment to the boat; it would have made the pas- 
sage had I not becyon board. The proprictors 
would not miss tlfit onc dollar, it was of far 
more account to tie than it could be to them, 
Was I not trying to do good? Was not my pov- 
erty the result of my sacritices for the cause of 
Christ? The “tield is the world;” and if work 
for the world ought I not to be sustained? Had 
not my mortification in taking a deck passage 
been sacrifice enough? Besides, why could I 
not consider the one dollar as a loan from the 
ain it for present use, and pay it some 

er time, with the interest, if need be? 

The wheels were reversed; we were within a 
few rods of the wharf. In a moment or two the 
gang would be thrown out, and I must go on 
shore. Conscience thundered, pay your fare, or 
leave the bout a dishonest man / | ran to the of- 
fice; the captain was just coming out. I hand- 
ed him the one dollar, tuld him I had taken a 
deck passage, did not hear the call for fare, and 
that I was to Icave at that place. He looked at 
me with interest, I thought with kindness, took 
the bill, bowed gracefully and smiled as I left 
him. I stepped” on the wharf penniless, but 
with an approving conscience. Isuccessfully ro- 
sisted the dishonest devil and he fied from me. 
I was really conscious of my poverty but felt no 
derradation. 

Among the crowd, I soon noticed two familiar 
faces. The salutations of mecting were cordial, 
not less so than they would have been, had & 
well-filled purse burdened my pocket. One said, 
“f have come to carry you to your destination ;” 
the other said, “I have come to invite your serv- 
ices ata wedding at my house to-morrow.” I 
had other things now to think of besides the hu- 
miliation of a deck passage and the utter ex- 
haustion of financial resources. I was among 
friends. For the time being, at Jeast, my wants 
would be supplied. I began to think I saw the 
hand of God. 

Next day, the wedding—my first! A large, 
splendid company ; the ceremony performed with 
some trepidation; a good fee. After two weeks 
of earnest work I returned. I could now afford a 
cabin passage, and on reaching home had more 
money than when I started. Neither the humil- 
iation nor the temptation of that dark passage 
has been forgotten. i 


———__+or—___ 
REMARKABLE RESCUE, 


In the year 1628, Landamman Kasper, of 
Brandenberg, the newly chosen Governer of Gel- 
Jenz, was riding over the St. Gothard from Zug, 
accompanied by his servant and faithful dog. 
At the top of the pass he and his servant were 
buried by an avalanche, which descended from 
the Lucendo. Thedog alone shook himself free. 
His first caro was to extricate his master. But 
when he saw he could not succeed in doing this, 



























he hastened back to the hospice, and there, by 
pitiful howling and whining, announced that an 
accident had happened. 

The landlord and his servants sect out immedi- 
ately with shovels and pickaxes, and followed 
the dog, which ran quickly before them. They 
soon reached the place where the avalanche had 
fallen. Here the faithful dog stopped suddenly, 
plunged his face into the snow, and began to 
scratch it up, barking and whining. 

The men sct to work at once, and after a long 
and difficult labor, succeeded in extricating the 
Landamman, and soon afterwards his servant. 
‘They were both alive, after spending thirty-six 
fearful hours, oppressed by the most painfu’ 
thoughts. They had heard the howling and 
barking of the dog quite plainly, and had no- 
ticed his sudden departure, and the arrival of 
their deliverers; they had heard them talking 
and working, without being able to move or ut- 
ter a sound, 

The Landamman’s will ordained that an image 
of the faithful dog should be sculptured at his 
feet on his tomb. This monument was scen till 
lately in St. Oswald’s church, at Zug. 


———+o—_—_ 


HISTORY OF A RAG CARPET. 
A contributor to the Toledo Blade having set 
forth the advantages of a rag carpet, “Jane 
Brandon” gives the other side of the story: 


I was the only girl in a family of six, as poor 
as poverty and as proud as Lucifer. We, that 
is mother and I, wanted a carpet, and we con- 
cluded to make a rag carpet; the boys agreed to 
help us and we went to work. We saved and 
washed, dried, cut, sewed, fur four mortal years. 
Sometimes the boys would say they would cut 
no more, but after a brief season of repentance 
they invariably returned to the charge. Moth- 
er’s hands were blistered, mine were blistered, 
the boys blistered theirs, and then father took up 
the shears, but he soon gave it up, saying that 
“the tarnal thing would cost morc than it would 
be worth.” The rags were all cut, sewed, col- 
ored and wound into balls at Jast. Aunt Dolly 
spun the warp of wool from our pet lamb’s back, 
and wove thecarpet. It looked well enough, and 
we had enough to cover the parlor fluor and the 
best bed-room—about forty yards in all. 

While we were tacking down the carpet one 
of the neighbor’s girls came in, and after prais- 
ing our carpet, said,— 

“We have got a new carpet.” 

“When did you make it?” mother asked. 

“O, we didn’t make it; it is a boughten car- 











“We couldn’t afford a boughten carpet,” re- 
plied mother; ‘they cost so much.” 

“Ours only cost two dollars a yard, and it’s 
real nice; we girls braided for it, and it only took 
a year.” 

‘Mother looked at me and I looked at mother; 
neither of us spoke, but our cyes spoke a whole 
library. Mary Jones and her sisters had earned 
a whole carpet, worth twice as much as ours, in 
a year, by braiding palm leaf hats at thirteen 
cents apiece. When the last tack had been driv- 
en into its place we rose from our knees sadder 
and wiser women. 


“Jane Brandon” describes an extreme case, 
and leaves out one important item of valuc in 
the home-made article which she decides so 
strongly against, viz., the satiafaction of the own- 
ersin the thought that they made every strand 
of it themselves. We should rather, too, be told 
how long the ‘‘boughten” carpet, “twice as good 
as-ours,” outlasted the home-made one. A good 
rag-carpet will generally wear at least twice as 
long as any other of the same cost. We know 
of one that has been in use thirty years, and still 
looks handsome and strong enough to do service 
thirty years more. As a rule, however, it is bet- 
ter economy to divide labor, and exchange one 
thing for another, than to try to make every 
thing we want, 

—_+o—___—_. 


EFFECT OF A CHEER. 


The applause of a friendly and sympathizin; 
auditory has often reassured a faltering young 
speaker who would else have failed and left the 
platform in confusion. Life is full of critical 
situations, where a word of encouragement or a 
hearty God-speed spoken is the only tMing that 
can save a life or secure the success of a noble 
endeavor. 


In onc of our large cities, a fire broke out ina 
lofty dwelling. It was near midnight, and the 
flames had made headway before they were dis- 
covered. The fire companies rallied, but the 
smoke had become so thick that the outlines of 
the honse were scarcely ible, and the fiery el- 
ement was raving with fearful power, when a 
piercing cry thrilled all hearts as thev learned 
that there was one person yet unsaved within 
the building. In a moment a ladder was swung 
through the flames and planted against the heat- 
ed walls, and a brave fireman rushed up its 
rounds to the rescue. 

Overcome by the smoke, and perhaps daunted 
by the hissing flames before him, he halted and 
scemed to hesitate, Itwas an awful scene. A 
life hung in the balance, and each moment was 
an arte. 

“Cheer him!” shouted a voice from the crowd, 
and a wild “hurrah!” burst like a tempest from 
the beholding multitude. That cheer did the 
work, and the brave fireman went upward amid 
smoke and flame, and in a moment descended 
with the rescued one in his arms. 

Friend, brother, when you see a brave soul 
battling with temptation, struggling under the 
cross, rushing forward to rescue dying men, and 
yet faltering in an hour of weakness ora mo- 




















ment of peril, then “cheer him!” And as a peb- 
Dle’s fall may change a river’s course, 50 your 
words of sympathctic kindness may uplift a 
drooping heart, and fix its faltering purpose for 
a noble life. 

——+or—_—___—_ 


MAKING STONE. 


Tho enormous picrs of the quay at Port Said, 
where the Suez Canal terminates, are built en- 
tirely of stones manufactured near the place, 
there being no quarries in convenient reach. 
The valuable art of stone-making is now under- 
stood and practised in ourown country. Blocks 
and boulders for building can be manufactared 
much more cheaply and conveniently than they 
can be hewn and transported from the quarrics. 


The Frear artificial stone is now much used in 
New York city for dwellings, stores, fence: 
walks, sea walls, culverts and dockaze, 
stone was first introduced in Chicazo, where 
more than three hundred of the finest buildinzs 
in the city are partly or wholly made of it. The 
materials used in its composition are sand, cray- 
el and Portland cement, fixed together firmly 
with chemicals, which form a solid, insoluble 
stone, which is pressed in moulds of any desirable 
pattern or form, such as bricks of various sizes, 
ashlers, key-stones, corner-blocks, water tables, 
door and window-caps, sills and cornices. In 
fact, itis claimed the most beautiful architectu- 
ral desizns may be exccuted in it with a finish 
and perfection which the most skilful workman 
with the chisel would find it impossible to attain, 

An important test of the sustaining capacity 
of the stone was recently made by Maj. Gen. 
Gillmore, of the Enginecr Corps of the anny. 
Two two-inch cubes sustained a pressure of o 
seventeen thousand pounds without crus! 
and a four-inch cube was uninjured under a hiy 
draulic pressure of fifty-seven thousand pounds. 

The great strencth and solidity of the stone, 
its imperviousness to all atmospheric influences, 
the fact that it can be adapted to all purposes 
to which natural stone is now applied, together 
with its cheapness, will doubtless bring it into 
gencral use as a staple building material. 


——— os 


OLD DOG TRAY. 


There are few characters in history so ccle 
brated as Old Dog Tray, Romance has given to 
him its charms, und poctry has woven its swect- 
est numbers to sanctify his virtues. The name, 
therefore, is honored, and though belonging to 
the canine race, there is really no reason why it 
should not be assumed by aman. Ragged, tat- 
tered and torn, the person assuming it can, with 
reason, permit the epithet of poor to precede it. 
Yesterday, probably being his birthda: 
had taken the opportunity of celebrating: it in 
the good old-fashioned way, Repeated applica- 
tions to the cup that cheers but does not incbri- 
ate rendered him jovial, and finally sleepy. Se 
lecting a suft place in the gutter, he laid down 
to pleasant dreams, and drew the dark_ cur: 
of the night around him. In this condition he 
was found by a policeman, who insisted that he 
should get up. 

“What is your name?” demanded the offierr. 

“Poor Dog T: ”” responded the inebriate. 

“Why, that’s a dog’s name.” 

“Yes—it’s mine.” 

“Are you a do: 
man. 

“Well,” murmured the recumbent, “if Taint, 
Tam very near one;” and he glanced with inti- 
nite meaning at the oflicer Who had 50 ruthless- 
ly broken in on his repose. 

A little bit exasperated at the reply, the offerr 
proceeded to arrest him, but when the eulpnt 
suggested that it was strange a dog coukia’t 
sleep in the gutter if he wanted to, he was suf 
fered to go his way in peace.—Newe Orleans Pe 
ayune. 
















































asked the facetious wateh- 
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LAME JIMMY. ?. 


A few days ago I was passing throuzh a prt- 
ty, shady strect, where some boys were plavinz 
at base-ball, Among their number was a litle 
lame fellow, seemingly about twelve years old— 
a pale, sickly-looking child, supported on two 
crutches, and who evidently found much ditt- 
culty in walking, even with such assistance. 

The lame boy wished to join the game; for he 
did not seem to sce how much his infirmity 
would be in his own way, and how much it 
would hinder the progress of such an active spurt 
as base-ball. 

His companions, good-naturedly enough, tri: 
to persuade him to stand at one side and let ai- 
other take his place; and I was glad to notice 
that nonc of them hinted that he would be in the 
way, but that they all objected for fear he wou! 
hurt himself. : 

“Why, Jimmy,” said one, at last, “you can't 
run, you know.” 

“O hush,” said another, the tallest boy in the 
party, “never mind, Vi ran for him, and yoa 
can count it for him,” and he took his place by 
Jimmy’s side, prepared to act. “If you were lie 
him,” he said aside to the other boys, 
wouldn’t want to be told of it all the time. : 

As I passed on I thought to myself, that boy i- 
a true gentleman. 

———- __ — 


LOVED FLOWERS. 


A correspondent writes: “I came very nr. 
hugging a horse, the other day, on Tre 
Street. He was attached to a buggy and » 
ing near the sidewalk. In front of him was 3 
cart laden with flowers, into which this hore 
would bury hi ead, sniffing the odors without 
injuring a plant or disturbing a petal. Amt 
I stopped and said to the horse, “Good-moru 
my dear fellow; lL wish you had a human soul" 
you, so that we could talk to each other,” Two 
dered if he and the flowers did not talk toget)*t 
in their own sort of way. 
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DAISY FORTUNE TELLING. 
BY MRS, M. B. C. BLADE. 


own in the daiay field, under the shade, 
pen Carrie and Kate, daisy fortunes played; 
Singing, while dropping each floret leaf, 
“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief !”” 
‘This {s the way May, Kato and Carrie, 
Learn of the daisies whom they shall marry. 


“And what shall we have for our bridal dress? 
Daisy white, daisy. true, can you guess? 

Silks, satin, calico, rags!” sing t F 

Drawing and counting each milk-white ray, 
Tosee what the last one has to say. 

‘This the way May, Carrie and Kate, 

Learn how they shall dress in their bridal state. 


“On our wedding tour, in what shall we go? 

Tell us, daisy, we long to know.” 

So they pulf the florets again apart, 

To see ifthe bridal train shall start 

In “coach, chaise, wheelbarrow, cart!” 

This is the way Kate, Carrie and May,- 

Learn how they shall ride on their wedding day. 


Now one word more must the daisies give; 

“Tell ns, truly, how we shall live; 

Great house, cottage, woodhouse, shed!” 

One by one are the dwellings said, 

As they draw the rays frem the golden head. 

This is the way the daisies tell 

How the brides, Kate, Carrie and May, shall dwell. 


‘And for fortune telling, no living man 
Can tell a bit better than daiafes can! 


ee 





For the Companion. 
MORE ABOUT GERTIE---Chap. III. * 





Never was there a happier child than Gertie, 
as she trotted along to Sabbath school that 
pleasant Sabbath day, with her sister. 

After the exercises in the infant class were 
over, she went out into the large vestry to wait 
for Jennie. 

Jennie was chatting with a group of girls, 
quite forgetful of tho little eager sister at her 
side. Gertie grew very impatient. “Jennie, I 
‘want to do to meetin’ !”” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, you dear little mon- 
key!” said one of the girls. 

“0, my! aint she cunning?” exclaimed an- 
other, 

“Give me a kiss,” urged another, stooping 
down and smoothing the plump little cheek ; but 
Gertie was not to be flattered or conxed. 

“Taint amonkey; my mamma don’t’low folks 
tocallme monkeys and things,” and she tugged 
the more vigorously at Jennie’s dress. 

“Do be still, Gertie, we’ll go in a minute,” said 
Jennie; bat Jennie’s' minute was along one. 

“{ dess I tan find the way my own self,” 
thought the little girl, and slipping away from 
her sister, she followed the people up stairs. 

When she got there she felt a little bewildered, 
50 many people were moving about and jostling 
her this way and that. She peeped into the open 
doors of the church. 

Away down, almost to the pulpit, she spied 
her father, and crying, “I found ’oo, papa Jame- 
son, I found ’o0, my own self,” she danced down 
the aisle, laughing gleefully. 

Gertie was somewhat abashed when she saw 
all the people looking at her, but she cuddled 
close to her father’s side and felt quite safe. But 
the active little brain would not let tongue or 
body be at rest long. 

When the voluntary commenced, the child sat 
fora moment, as if awed, but as the melody be- 
came louder, and the waves of music made all 
the air tremulous, she elnpped her dimpled 
hands, and said, “It’s God a talkin’, mamma, 
aint it?” 

“Sh—, Gertie,” warned her sister; “you 
mustn’t talk out loud, it’s naughty,” and the 
Ute girl was once more hushed into silence. 

Her eyes wandered wonderingly about; the 
singing, the prayers, the reading of the Scrip. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tures, all claimed her attention. By-and-by she 
grew weary, and climbing upon the sent, she 
stood by papa’s side and played with his thick, 
dark hair. 

Once in a while he would feel the pressure of 
warm lips against his ear, and a voice intended 
to be very soft would whisper loudly, ‘I love ’oo, 
papa, I do. I love ’oo whole jud o’ merlasses 
full.” 

To Gertie’s taste, molasses was the thing 
above all others to be desired in this world, and 
if she measured her love for any one by jugfuls, 
it was a mark of her greatest affection. 

“Gertie,” whispered Mr. Jameson, at last, 
“papa knows all about it; but you must not 
talk any more till you get home.” 

After that Gertie was silent, but although si- 
lent, she was busy. She gotdown from the seat 
and stood at her father’s knee. Pretty soon a 
lady in another pew held out to her a small 
piece of candy. She looked up at her father. 
He nodded his head, and so she went and got the 
candy, thanking the lady in a pretty, bashful 
whisper. 

So mouse-like was she in her movements, that 
papa quite forgot her in his interest in the ser- 
mon; but was soon reminded of it rather oddly, 
for just as the preacher was closing his remarks, 
Gertie trotted up the pulpit stairs, much to the 
amusement of the congregation and the vexa- 
tion of the Jamesons, and stood looking earnest- 
ly up into his face; he turned and looked at her 


kindly. 


“Hollo!” said she. 

The minister smiled, and raising her, placed 
her gently on the sofa, then went on to close his 
discourse. 

Gertie began to be afraid, she was so far away 
from her papa; she noticed, too, the smile upon 
the faces of the audience, and slipping down 
from the sofa, she crept with downcast eyes back 
to her father’s pew. 

The sermon was over, another hymn was sung, 
but Gertie remained perfectly quiet. 

The congregation stood for prayer, and she 
was left sitting on the seat. 

She saw her parents standing with bowed 
heads, and thought that she must do the same. 
Rising on the seat, she stood a moment, then at- 
tempting to lean forward, lost her balance, and 
fell to the bottom of the pew. 

Human patience could endure no more, and at 
a signal from her mother, Jennie took the weep- 
ing child, and with crimsoned face, hastened her 
from the.church. . . Racwenr Crgrx. 

. ——+or—___—_ 
THE BOY TO BE TRUSTED. 

Isaac and his Cousin Paul came home from 
school at four o’clock in the afternoon. Of 
course they were hungry, as school is a hun; 
pines: they say. Isaac went directly to the din- 

-room closet, with Paul at his heels. 

“Mother puts some cookies on the shelf, if she 
has any for us. 1 hope we shall find some,” 
said Isaac, opening the door. There was not a 
cookie to be seen, but two crackers. The boys 
looked disappointed. 

“There is cake in that tin trunk,” said Isaac, 
pointing to a corner of the closet; “but it is not 
to be had.” 

“fe it locked?” asked Paul. 

“QO, no, not locked,” said Isaac. 

+ “Then can’t we take a piece?” whispered Paul; 
“auntie would not care, and she might never 
know it. We can forget to tell her, you know.” 

“Not for the world,” said Isaac; “my mother 
trusts me, and I never touch her cake or sweet- 
meats without leave.”’ 

“Pooh!” cried Paul, “they dre as much yours 
as hers; and she would never find itout. You 
are a fool to be so squeamish.” 

“Paul,” said Isaac, squarely, “I call such a 
thing stealing, and I shall not do it for the best 
bite in the world.” 

“Every person to their choice,” cried Paul, 
carelessly. 
what I do do at home.” 

“If you steal, so much the worse,” said Isaac. 

“I do not call it stcaling,’”’ cried Paul, snap- 
pishly; “no such thing.’’ 

“We had best call things by their right names, 
Paul,” said his cousin, gravely. 

“You to your choice, I to mine,” cried Paul. 

And that is what we are always at 5 
Life’ is made up of little choices. Remember, 
boys, as you choose while a boy, so will you be as 
aman; noble or sneaking, upright or deceitful 
-<showing Christian manliness or worldly self- 
ishness.—Child’s Paper. 
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SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE E. PERKINS AND REY. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


“Fil of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ.”—RaLPH WELLS. 
pecenaibls words wedded to tender melodies.""—C. B. 
Tr 


OUT. 
‘Sprightly without heing absurd; spiritual without be- 
ing misty; evangelical without being dull.”—Rev. T. DE 
ITT TALMAGE. 
“A Sunday school singing book of real merit.”"—Rev. 
Joux H. Vincent, D. D. 
“All hall to such a music book.""—Rev. Gro. A. Patrz. 
*,* The book delights everybody who uses It. 
of* It has met with fmmense sale, and great success. 
$20 4 HUNDRED, 





T. E. PERKINS, 
143 Eighth St. New York. 


Children Half Price. 


TERMS $16 TO $20 PER WEEK. 
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TAINAOS TOILETTE LION FHL 


Round Hill Hotel, and Health Institute, 


Ten Minutes’ Walk 
yRom Dxpror. 


NORTHAMPION, MASS., 


B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


H18 celebrated Institution, including 50 acrea of Forest Park, Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, has been purchased. 
b: 


y Dr. Backus, of New York, and 
Hore of the first-class order 

the invalid or pleasure seeker, including the celebrate 
Al 


cars, three hours ton, 


roughly renovated 
enta, replete with ev convenience for the comfort and amusement of 
peludos a ara, Beat out from New York b 

tics, Bwediah’ Movements, Bowling, 8, etc. Six hours ew Yo 
provet ince hours from Deaton. and three from Albany, on main route to White Mountains, and Montreal. Opes alf 


and re-opened to the public as a HKALTH InsTiTUTR and 


emical, and Russian Vapor Baths, Im- 


New Haven boat or 


bany 
-, with moderate prices, and superior accommodations for 200 guests. 
ne yond ‘Hill has Decome nosed a the most desirable resort for Sabbath School Picnics. 





B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 





“Tax Rouxp Hitt Horst is crowded with visitors during the warm months, attracted not only by its superior ad~ 


vantages for 





“EE Chierwithont jes, Curling Flaid and 


“I only know what I should do, and | k 


ful scenery.””—Sprin, 


health, but by its home comforts, social pleasures, pure mountain air, and the 
held Republican. 


6 of its beauti- 


“No medical institution stands higher than the Roux HILL WareR Cure, at Northampton, Mass., under ‘the care 


, Backus. No Summer resort surpaase: 
Sha promote the comfort of visitors.""— St. Lowis Republi 


sitin loveliness and in all the resources 


calculated to gratify the tastes 


ican. 


“[n all the resources which render attractive a resort for invalids or pleasure seckers Rouxp Ht stands alone and 


unrivalled. Its charming rural 
Lind, after a three months’ residence, called it 


scenery and inimitable landsca| 
the ‘Paradise of America.’ 


have acquired for ita world-wide reputation. Jenny 
'—Boston Traveller. 


“We freely recommend Rocnp Hitt asa delightful place of resort. The landscape is of anrivallod 


hill and river give it exhaustleas variety. 
wi 


hile the carriage drives present 2 charmin; 
tain springs, and le noted for its softness and purity. ‘The Hotel is well 
and expetichee, who spare no pains for the comfort or amusement 


ROUND HILL COACH will meet all trains, and private carriages to order, 


Forty acres of forest park affords @ del 
ovarlety ‘of mountain scenery. The 


beauty, valley, 
iful ramble and refreshing shade, 
‘ater is supplied from living moun- 
, by a host and hostess of Christian culture 
of thelr guests.”"—W. 0. Picayune. 
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@ week. Greenbacks for all. Team furnished. 
Address C. W. SMITH, Saco, Mc. ‘26—ltp 


MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 

$325 Bipenves pall. IB. SHAW, Alfred Me. 18-8m 

EGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 
Puricutay dct. "¥-Sace, Cromwell, Ct. 16—3m 


EE without apples, also Artificial Honey. Re- 
‘ ceipts 15 cents each, or 25 cents for both. C. 
WILLIS, Chelsea, Mass. 6. 


$250 ‘A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
p 


$50 














Key-Check Dies. ure Circular and Sam- 
free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. ‘23-26 


‘OU CAN ALWAYS fnd a good Hat and in style, 
ous gentlemen to wait upon ou at Jackson & 
Co.’s, 59 Tremont Street, Boston, It 


‘OW tomake Hair OM, Invisible Ink, Artificial Honey, 

joney, 

about itfor 25 cents. Bent by W.C. CRANDALL & CO.. 
Norwich, Vt. 2—it 

OYS LOOK!! FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.— 

Ifyou want to buy your foreign Stamps, M 
Albums, etc., Cheap, send stamp for c! 
DALE &C6., P. 0. Box 419, Elizabeth, N J. 


E CERCLE, the Fopeay Field 
largely su le Croquet the coming season. Frices 
reduced “Bend 10 cents for Descriptive Book, or stamp for 
[lustrated Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BiO., Boston, 








'WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capaci and four times the power. Frice $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, 3 — 
YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world all holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
‘For a double dollar! : 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 808 Broadway, N. ¥. 


‘VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
room one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
principle of steam power to a nicety—interesting, in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage pai on Feeipt of $1 96, 
by COLKY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y.  21—tf 


OVELTY KNIFE.—An article for Ladies suitable 
for Button Hole Cutter, Ripper, Nail Cleaner, Pencil 








Sharpener, etc. Prico S0c. "Sent by return mail. Also 
the Ladies’ Gem Scissors 51 ner for 25c. Agents want- 
ed inevery town in the United States. 100 per cent. profit. 


J.E. WARREN & CO.. P.O. Box 461, Chicago, 11 23—4t 


OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In respects the BEST DRIXK of the kind manu- 

factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 

valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 

idneys, On DRaccut at No.37 Court Street. 5 cts 

Per, glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- 
ions delicious beer. te 


UNDLING.—Only Work on the Subject ever Pab- 

Ushed. Ready June 2ist. The “Origin, Prog- 
ress and docline of Bundling in America,"' with descriptive 
Henry R. Stiles, M. D.; price $150. Agents 
every city of the Union to sell the work, to 
tal terms will be offered. Sent by mail it~ 
id on recelpe of price. Address KNICKERBOCKER 


UBLISHING CO., Albany, N. Y., P. 0. Drawer 60. 
6—2t 











poems by 
wanted in 
whom Uber 


Days that are Past, Is Frank Howard's newest 
song; and thecritics pronounce it superior to his “Guess 
‘Who? or “Little Barefoot.” The beauty of the words, 
the sentiment of which will find a responsive echo in 
every heart; and the “pensive melancholy and sweet 
sadness” of thee melody must make this song at once a 
general favorite. Three Little Words, by J. A.But- 
terfield, author of “When You and I were Young, Blag- 
gic,” {s this popular author's most popular song. The 
‘music {s as full of liquid melodies as tho wild wood-bird’s 
love song; and the words as beautiful as a flower-strewn 
prairie, Each piece is arranged for the piano and has a 
beautiful chorus. Sold by music dealers everywhere, and 
mailed for 35 cents each; or, for $1 00 I will mail anywhere 


two copies of one picce and one of the other, and send a 
35-cent picce free, when you say where you saw this no- 
tice, Address 'T. W. MA TIN, Agent, P. 0. Box 547, Chi- 
cago, IL 2-eowst 


UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongeat.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 
“The Universal is the best.”—American Agriculturist. 








THE 


“BOY’S WATCH” 


WALTHAM: COMPANY 


new size which has long been desired. They are fitted 
in a handsome 


SILVER HUNTING CASE 


of small size, and aro strong, and good reliable 


I 





TIMEKEEPERS. 


FOR SALE AT LOWEST PRICES BY 
BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00, 


Jewellers, 


831 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


~ Orders by mail will receive same atten- 
tion as personal application. 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 





Tne Creat Boo PunineR, 
Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the best and 
soatammsey pont te i ts 


most reliable purifier inthe world. 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 
‘Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 


Seoond Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


ar 
480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry St, 
ASonaw Featuraaie, ROSKOR. 


- Patented May 8, 1870. 


BoxsOne, Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 

gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 

finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance wilt! 

force and accuracy without powder or Holee, It will afford 

more amusement to both Boys 

than any game ever invented. (REED 
roprietors and Manufacturers, 668, 610 

cial Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halis, Dwell- 
Ings, dc. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware & 
Tought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
we! 96 anc 4 Norta Staxgr, Boston. 

















TERMS: 
The Sunscrivtion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED DY CARIUER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tux Comraxtoy ts sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order iy received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BR PRO- 
cuRED, send tho money in a registered letter. All 
post-maaters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do #0. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription tn pid 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notiiled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
lis paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are pald, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofiice to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Qouks unicss this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Muss. 














For the Companion, 
SIR BEYNARD.. 

The most foxy of all animals is the fox. We 
are told in the Bible that before he beguiled our 
mether Eve, the serpent was the most subtle of 
all the beasts of the field, but since he has had 
te crawl on the ground and cat dust, the snake 
has simply become asneak. Iie has parted with 
what wisdom or sayacity he may once have had. 
Jam India the jackal is considered 1’. most cun- 
ning animal, but that is cither because the fox 
is not so common, or he is not so lively in a hot 
as in a cold climate. 

It is a proof that the fox has all his wits about 
him in this country, that he is able to cxist at 
all. He is hunted more than any other animal. 
and yet wherever there is any place for him to 
hide—there he is. To trap him one must use all 
manner of artifice. First, Sir Reynard’s suspi- 
cions must be lulled by a supper of toasted 
cheese for several nights in succession. Then 
the trap must not be touched by the hand, but 
after being smoked and greased, must be laid in 
an out of the way place, on a bed of dry ashes 
orchaff. Thus, in one respect, with all his cun- 
ning, he may be caught with chaff. 

It seems strange that the nest of little foxes is 
generally found in an open field, but Mother Fox 
probably thinks them safer whcre she can sec 
on all sides, and is not liable to be surprised. 
She generally has three dens, and if one is liable 
to be attacked, she moves to another in the night. 
Many a boy has discovered a litter of baby foxes, 
and gone at once fora spade to digitout. After 
several hours’ labor the hole has been found 
empty. While the boy was gone for his spade 
the foxes flitted. 

Audubon once shot a female fox of the black 
or silver-gray sort, which is the rarest of all. It 
appears black or gray, according to the light in 
which you regard it. Ile also dug out its nest 
near by, and found it to contain three black and 
four red ones, which shows that in foxes as in 
men, members uf the same family frequently 
havo very different complexions. The Arctic 
fox is generally white. 

It is considered fine sport to hunt the fox with 
hounds. Some hunters think the fox enjoys the 
chase ns much as the doyzs. When they are slow 
he will wait for them, sit down and listen, cross 
and recross his track, as if on purpose to increase 
their perplexity. He is ready with all sorts of 
tricks to throw his pursuers off the scent. Ie 
will walk in the bed of a small creck, or ona 
rail fence. One, when hard pressed, took a side 
leap, and then ran up a partially fallen tree. 
The hounds in their cagerness ran far beyond, 
and then further, looking for the lost track. 
Then the fox came down from his hiding-place, 
and taking the back track, foiled the dogs com- 
pletely. ‘ 

The story is told of a silver-gray fox, that 
when pursucd he would endeavor to cross the 
trail of one of his brethren, so that the hound 
would invariably be switched off on the other's 
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track, which was certainly very mean, if true. 

When the carth is dry and hard, it will not re- 
tain scent as well as when soft and moist. Rey 
nard evidently knows this fact, so in cold weath- 
er he often takes to a bare ploughed field. Then 
the dogs have at least to go round the field to 
find the scent again, He has been known, also, 
to walk carefully along a sleigh track, as the 
hard, polished surface of the snow would give no 
signs of his trail, or at least they mizht be 
rabbed out by another slei along be- 
fore the hound. In that case the sleigh would 
prevent the dog from slaying him. 

The fox belongs to the family of Canide, or 
dogs, as docs the wolf. Wolves, however, al- 
ways go in packs or companies, while the fox 
goes singly. We also hate the wolf, but cannot 
help admiring the fox somewhat, for his cunning 
is used chiefly in self-defence. 




















VARIETY. 


A WHITE NEGRO PRODIGY. 
Tiere is an account of 1 wonderful freak of na- 





re and genius, in human form, that quite 
eclipses famous “Blind Tom:” 


The Hillsboro’ (N. C.) Recorder says there isa 
nexro named Jim Satterfield, in Person county, 
who is a natural-born musician. He can play 
on any instrument, from the banjo up, and alter 
hearing any piece of music the first time can 
play it off accurately without a sine false note. 

ic stopped one day and listened toa lady music 
teacher performing on the piano—it was the first 
time Jim had ever scen an instrument of the 
sort—but as soon as the lady got up he sat down 
to it and beat her all hollow playing on it. The 
appearance of this negro is as sinzularly attrac- 
tive as his musical genins is wonderful. His 
head is perfectly white und woolly, though he is 
not more than twenty years old, and curls on his 
head; his eyes are nearly white, and his eye- 
brows quite so—he can hardly sce at all in the 
daytime, but sccs well at night. His skin is 
white, and he is commonly called a “white ne- 
gro.” Jim belonged to Mr. Satterfield, of Per- 
son, before he was freed. Jim is the only Albino 
we know of in this part of the country. The 
poor fellow is gradually losing his hearing; a 

ity that one so gifted with a natural ear should 











Pepys, in his diary dated September, 1651, says, 
“F did send for a cup of tea (a China drink), of 
which I had never drunk before.” Six years 
after, he says, “Home—Found my wife making 
of texadrink which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, 
tells her is good for hercold,” &e. The East In- 
dia Company, abont this date, directed ‘tone 
handred pounds of goode tey” to be sent to Eng- 
land on speculation. The price was fifty or six- 
ty shillings the pound. Twopounds three ounces 
of the best tea was not thought an unfitting 
present from the company to the king. Now, 
more than fifty thousand tons of shipping are 
employed in its transportation, while it is proba- 
bly consumed by more than five hundred mil- 
lions of persons, as estimated on good authority. 











TAKING THE CENSUS, 


Assessor.—Mr. P., what is your profession? 
P.—1 am a member of the Methodist church. 
Assessor.—You misunderstand me. What is 
your occupation? 
P.—Somctimes I occupy the stand with the 
preacher, and sometimes | sit en a bench. 
ou don’t comprehend me. What 
is vour calling? 
?,—I am a class-leader; but sometimes I do 
think I have a call to preach. 
Assessor.—You do not get my meaning yet. 
Have you any trade? 
yes. Sometimes I trade with Morgan, 
over at Morzanville, and sometimes I trade with 
Jones, at Trenton. I would trade some at Hook- 
er Switch, but the feller keeps whiskey, and I do 
not like to do any business with him. 
Assessor.—Once more, Mr. P., are you a farm- 
er or carpenter? 
P.—Farmer, s 











eg 
AUDUBON AND THE BOOTS. 

The great ornithologist, Audubon, knew what 
it was to want money, but could ata pinch al- 
ways turn his hand to some way of earning it. 

While Audubon was at Natchez, a companion 
of his was in want of anew pair of boots, but 
neither he nor the naturalist had moncy to spare 
to buy them. Audubon proposes to paint the 
portraits of the shoemaker, to whom he goes, 
and his wife, and to receive in return two puirs 
of boots. This satisfied the shoemaker, and the 
portraits were sketched in a couple of hours. 


ae ae el 
BARBAROUS OPPRESSION, 





have it shut up from the rich melodies that once 
delighted him. 
+ 
WILD TURKEYS, 

A Southern correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal has been among ame, and tells what he has 
learned about the Thanksgiving bird, and the 
way to take it: 


We continued our journcy throuch the sparse- 
ly-s8ttled pine Jands, now and then starting 
from their hiding places a flock of quails, and at 
one time during the dav driving up some eight 
or ten wild turkeys. There are no finer looking 
birds than these. They sometimes wander to 
the corn-fields in autumn, and are exceedingly 
wary of the approach of the hunter, Sonic of 
them weich twenty-five pounds. 

They are swift on wing or foot, and when near 
a thicket resort to it as a means of esenpe. The 
most successful mode of catching them is to 
make a small building of logs, several inches 
apart, and dig a trench leading from the outside 
to the centre of this temporary cabin. The 
trench is then covered with brush, not so thickly 
as to exclude the light, nnd is lett wide open at 
each end. Corn or grain is strewed about the 
outside entrance, and from thence all along the 
trench to the opening in the interior of the cab- 
in. In this way the turkeys are decoyed into 
the building, where, finding themselves en- 
trapped, they are incessantly thrusting their 
heads through the crevices of the shanty, with- 
out ever discovering the opening from whence 
they made their entrance. 

















——__+—_—_ 
THE SINGING HOD-CARRIER. 


‘We can sing away our cares easier than we 
can renson them away. If we find a hard-toil- 
ing, poor man singing with all his work we may 
venture to think there is something good in him 
even if heis not great. <A writer in one of our 
exchanges says: 


As I was returning from the country, the other 
evening, between six and seven o'clock, bearing 
a basket of flowers, 1 met a man that was ap- 
parently the tender of a mason. He looked 
brick and mortar all over. He had worked the 
entire day, and had the appearance of a man 
that would not be afraid to work. He was walk- 
ing on with a lizht step, and singing to himself 
as he passed down the strect, though he had 
been working the whole day, and nearly the 
whole week. Were it not that my goad thoughts 
always come too late, I should have given him a 
large allotment of my flowers. If he had not 
been out of sight when the i:!ea occurred to me, 
I should have hailed him, and said,— 

“Have you worked all day?” 

“Of course I have,”’ he would have said. 

“Are you singing?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Then take these flowers home, and give them. 
to your wife, and tell her what a blessing she 
has in you.” 














—_+_—_ 
TEA. 


The Dutch East India Company brought the 
first tea to Europe in 1618. An act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in 1660, laid a tax of 1s. 6d. on 
every gallon of tea sold at the coffve houses. 











In one of the English factories, where a num- 
ber of girls are employed, a girl who is too long 
in finishing her work at one of her frames, re- 
ccives a sound flogying on the-bare back with a 
leather strap, under the direction of the fore- 
woman. Qne of the girls, who was twice 
whipped in this way, lately took legal proceed- 
ings ayainst the forewoman. The latter, how- 
ever, proved that it was the regular custom of 
the establishment, and that every girl was en- 
gaved on the condition that she was liable to be 
flogged for neglect of work. The magistrate, 
therefore, dismissed the complaint. 
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A DRUNKEN MAN, who slipped down, thought 
it singular that water always freezes with the 
slippery side up. 


A GENTLEMAN seeing an Irishman removing 
an embankment from a dwelling, inquired,— 

“Patrick, what are you doing ?” 

“Lam opening the cellar window, to be sure.” 

“And what are you doing that for?” 

“May it please yer honor,” said Patrick, “to 
let out the dark.” 


AMAN residing in an Essex county city was 
much annoyed, the other evening, by what he 
supposed was his horse kicking in the stable, 
and finally he got mad and gave the horse a 
good sound thrashing. In the morning he dis- 
covered that the sound was caused by boys steal- 
ing his lead spout, aud he felt so cheap about 
his part of the affair that he gave his horse two 
quarts of oats extra for break fast. 








THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL, one of hundreds, 
speaks for itself : 

CaMBRIDaEPORT, Mass., Marcu, 1871. 

Mr. G. Waits: Dear Sir: 1 take pleasure in 
informing you of the cure effected in my mother’s 
case by your “Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Before using it, he had for along time been very 
low, ahd for five weeks was unable to partake of any- 
thing more hearty thana Spoonful of light broth, 
without suffering. After taking one bottle, she was 
able to eat meat and other food without inconven- 
lence. 

She has used three bottles, and considers herself 
cured. 

Yours respectful, 
Henry T. 


Prepared only by 








Yevren, Biverside Market. 
Hi. G. WHITE, “ 
87 Court St., Boston. 





DR. S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mall 
to any ‘This book is te anake any one their own doc- 
tor. Kemedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 











person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8, FITCH & SON, 
Broadly w York. 








ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and clegance to the hair, Itis neat, clean and free from 
all injurious mine Tt will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it. from falling off, and make whiskers grow, 
Used upon children it, will lay the foundation for a good 
hend of hair. mary is sold by all druggists, 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mass. cow 


ire Insurance Agent, 
40 Btate Stroet, 


SEARS, | 40—1ycow BOSTON 


SPALDING 


























JUNE 29, 1871. 


A MORNING WALK. 


Would yon your moming honrs employ 
So you inay better health enjoy ? 

Rise eurly, with the glorious Sun, 

‘And walk an hour or »o—and run; 
Tove through the Public 
‘And view the Statuary there; 
Then tuke the Common—walk tI 
returning cre the breakfaxt calls 
Ifyou have time, we w 

You walk as far As Grore 
Where loys are“ CLOTHED" from head to feet, 
Comer of beach and Washingt Sure 





he malls, 





















75 A MONTH —Horseand ontht furnished. 
i$ dress, Nuventy Co., Sace, Me. * 





Ad- 
ly 








WANTED. Agents ($2 50 per day) to rell the cel- 
ebrated HOME Sit & SEWING MACHINE, 
Hns the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch" (slike on 
both sides), and Is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOLS- 
SC CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Vittaburgh, ba, 
or St. Louis, Mo. “si~lr 








Chicago, IL 





WANTED — AGENTS — $75, to, @250_ per 
month, evcry where, male and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior "manner. Price only $15. Fully license 
and warranted fur nve years, | We will pay $1,000 fur ane 
machine that will sew 2 stronger, moro beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. Jt makes the ‘klastic lek 
Stitch," Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We yay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or acum- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress NECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburyh. Pa.; 31. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, 1. eis 


CARD. 


Having become satinfied after thorough Investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manufactured, is cne 
ofthe best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for many if 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and intend to make it hereafter a spccialty in our 
business. The objections which have been made to it and 
which itis well known we ourselves have thought were 
well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged against 
the article ns now perfected, ‘The process ofmannfactore 
has been entirely remodeled under the advice and superin- 
tendence of one of the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemical and mechanical appliances hare 
been Introduced in eleaneing crude Sponge, and tn charg- 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, that Flae 
tie Sponge may now be said to bechemically pure. There 
Ia absolutely nothing in it but the cleau fibre of sponge 
and chemically pure glyceri 

‘Theobjections to Elastic Sponge being thus removed 
there remain Its undisputed merits which certainly entitle 
It to be cunsidered one of the most valuable as it is one of 
the most curious and interesting of late discoveries 
Chief among these merits Is, that it is proofagainst moths, 
—the great scourge of the business,—and against all other 
insects. Then its clasticity 18 parmanent, based as It it 
upon the non-evaporable property of glycerine and the in- 
destructibility of sponge flbre, We have always been sal- 
isfled upon these two points which are the essential req, 
ulsites in such materials, The evidence is now equal 
clear that It !s wholesome and sweet. It is certainly light 
and soft, casy to manipulate, and cheap enough for all ¢x- 
cept the lowest class of goods. For the cushioning of 
Charches, Theatres, Public Malls, Railway Stations, Om 
nibuses, Carriages, Steain and Morse Cars and the like, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, the lest 
articlein use. For all uses, and especially for bedding, e 
are now prepared to recommend the public to give it a fai: 
trial as we ourselves intend todo, We are ready also t 
answer Inquiries, make estimates and take orders for er- 
ery description of work In sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the article in bales. 

MALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 Washington 8t., Boston, 
Sole Agents for New England. 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on all 

which remain in Kank six months next prior to the reni- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all ouber de 
posits for cach und every fall intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends 
‘Lhus ts the only Savings Bank in the State that paysinter- 
est on the deposits fur cach and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,90 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. Bait 


SEWING MAOHINES!. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 











Weed Family Favorit 
‘Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, 


American, &., Sc, 


Sold for amall instaliments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or nay be paid forin Work dune at home. For Clreo- 


lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors tu Engley, Rice & Peck), 


oly 323 Washington, cor. ‘West St. 





CURED OF CATARRH 
—axD— 
Incipient Consumption! 
After all other Remedies Failed, 
RY TWo BOTTLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 







‘ UFR 
‘Manches  H., Proprietors of Constitutional C 
tarrh Remedy: 

I took three colds, one after another, till they resalted 
in Catarrh, and almost Consumption, ‘The physicians 
told ine I had congestion of the I remained for 
nearly a year sick, with nothing but Catarrh troubles, roy 
licat’ filling and the mucous dropping down fnto' my 
throat, causing a wheezing cough each moming till 1 ot 
rid ofthe droppings. 1t tuok away my strength, and I 
was fit fur ho business, 1 tuok all known Catarri reme- 
dies, but they did no good, nut a particle, Thought a ba- 
Me Of your Constituienal Catarrh Kemedy. some etslit 
inonths ago, and found immediate relief, ‘ihesceond bit 
tle restored me to health and business, built up the whele 
rystem and made ine feel as well asl was before 1 was 
Hick. My ngs 4. 1 havo never aren anything that will 
remove f culd as quick. It deadens it all right down. 1 
ever saw anything like it to create an appetite, 

BOSES A. WALKER, 

Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Potter, Burr & Perr, 
oaton, and Jon F. Henty, New York, General Agents. 
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For the Companion. 


A STEP FROM UNDER THE ROSE 
VINE. 
In Two Cuaprees.—Cuar, I. 

“I there wasn’t such an everlasting sight of 
boys to be thought on y 

Mary Berresford stood in the porch of her fa- 
ther’s farm-house, under a trellis of clambering 
rose vines. It was early for roses, but her slen- 
der fingers, rustling among the leaves, had dis- 
covered two buds, just tinging with their own 
brightcolor. Nothing could be better. Shehad 

not thought they would be out, but someliow 
things seemed always to have a way of coming 
out for Mary, and these would be in perfection 
to shine in her glossy hair at the village gather- 
ing, two' days later. Though if any one’s hair 
could be pretty enouzh without ornament, it 
was surely Mary’s. Always so carefully ar- 
ranged, no matter how busy the day, and always 
rippling into some pretty outline nbout her head. 
It couldn’t be seen just now, however, for she 
had pnton her hat and taken her purse in her 
band, ready to slip down to the village store for 
amost important purchase—a new muslin for 
that same village gathering. 

It was three years now since her last one was 
new, and the money to replace it hud been care- 
fully saved in little ways of Mary’s own. It 
would be very simple; but the simplest material, 
when made up by her fingers and worn by her 
slight figure, was sure to gather an air of such 
taste and grace, that her companions could only 
wonder how it was done, and declare that ‘Mary 
Berresford would look well in a rug.” 

And Mary herself was so gentle and refined, so 
friendly and so gay, that the girls could not en- 
vy her, and the young men were led away cap- 
tive, and so it came to pass that she reigned, the 
undisputed belle of all the region round about. 

She had pushed the roses back among their 
leaves, and was just drawing her little shawl 
about her, when her father’s words canght her 
car. 

“If there wasn’t such an everlasting sight. of 
boys to be thought on! Mary, now, she’s got 
pretty well along, and always was more help 
than trouble, ever since she was tall enough to 
open @ gate; but fora man with half-a-dozen 
boys to be schooled, and fed, and kept in hats 
and shoes, and nothing better than a Maine farm 
tu work it out of, it’s about all he can do, with- 
out talking about paying off mortgages, and 
striking out new at the West. 

“They say it’s a good country for young men, 
though,” said Mary’s mother, with a sigh. She 
always sighed, just the same, whether pronounc- 
ing a thing good or bad. 

“Yop, but our boys aint young. men yet, by a 
long score, and it don’t scem as though they 
ever would be. They’ve got thcir education to 
look after, and it’s as hard a place for schools 
oat there, f calculate, as it is here for crops; and 
by the time the last of ’cm is off our hands, we 
shall be old folks, and can’t think of moving, 
even if that there mortgage wasn’t nlways drag- 
ging at our necks like a seven hundred pound 
weight. It’s touzh, though, when we know 
those Western folks get rich by just turning 
over the soil of their farms, while we are wear- 
ing out bone and sinew picking the stones oat 
of ours. But it’s no use talkin;,—that ainta 
going to change things. I can’t get off.” 

Mary’s mother sighed again, and Mary stood 
foran instant as ifinadream. Then sheslipped 
softly into the house, and up to her own room, 
hung her hat and shawl on their nail, dropped 
her purse into a drawer, and sat down in a win- 
dow that overlooked the trellised porch. 

She leaned her head on her hand,—a slender 
hand and wrist, but they could do and had done 
4 great deal of work, and the pretty head could 
doa deal. of thinking as well. It fell busily to 
work now, until she heard her father come slow- 
ly out and take his seat on a rustic bench beside 
the door. 

Anotuer moment and she was by his side, 





UNDER THE ROSE VINE. 


“Fathcr,” she said, laying a hand softly upon 
his shoulder, “‘why didn’t you tell me before?’ 

He started and looked in her face, surprised. 

“Why didn’t I tell you before? Tell you 
what?” * 

“What you werg saying to mother, just now- 
I did’ not know you wanted to go West. And 
why did you never tell mo the farm was mort- 
gaged? Tell me now,” she said, sitting down 
beside him and slipping her arm round his neck. 
“You think I can’t help you because I am not a 
man; but I um a woman, at least, and not a 
child. I was twenty last week, and ought to be 
worth something, if I’m ever going to be.’” 

“Well,” said her father, in a hopcless sort of 
tone, and yct asif it were a relief to speak to 
her, “whatever else a woman may be good for, 
she is no use at keeping secrets, and I don’t care 
about having the whole village find out that my 
farm is mortgaged.”” 

“Father!” said Mary, half yrieved, but speak- 
ing playfully, ‘‘aren’t you ashamed to say that, 
when you know very well you have just let out 
your own sccret by talking too loud when I 
couldn’t help hearing! Tell me all about it, and 
see if I can’t keep a secret, and help kill it too. 

“Or wait; if you don’t like to tell, let me guess, 
and you can listen. You would like to sell the 
farm and go West, where a man who works as 
hard as you do, would get rich, instead of bare- 
ly making both ends meet, from year to year; 
but there is a mortage of seven hundred dollars 
upon it, and if you sold when farms are in as 
little demand as they are now, and paid your 
mortgage out of the sum received, you would 
feel you had hardly enough remaining to start 
off with a family like yours, and undertake to 
make n new home for them all. Eh, father? 
Have I come near it?” 

Her father turned and looked in her faee, be- 
wildered. 

“Now how in nature you got hold of all that, 
beats me. It’s more than you ever heard me 
say, twice over; but if there were a few more 
women in the world with heads as clear as yours, 
I should begin to take courage.” 

“O there are hosts of them,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing; “but my hands are as good as my head, 
and I’m going to prove to you what they can all 
do, without delay. It’s a shame for you and 
mother to be so worried with such a matter, 
when there are 50 many ways out of the diffi- 
culty. ‘“ 

“Now I'll propose one, and sec how you like 
it. Ifit does not snit your fancy, we'll take an- 
other. What would you say to going West by 
yourself, or taking Ted with you, and leaving 
me to manage the farm here, and help mother 
look after the boys, until you get a good start, 


‘land feel ready to send for us? I could do it, I 
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know. I have seen how every thing goes on, 
ever since Ican remember; and though of course 
your work would be missed, perbaps I could find 
a way to make it up, while you might be raising 
such crops as would make that miserable mort- 
gage take to itself wings in a single year.”. 

If her father had seemed bewildered before, 
he looked almost frightened now. 

“You think I’m a little out of my head, don’t 
you?” she went on, gavly. “Not a bit of it. 
Come, what do you say?” 

“I say I should think myself out of mine, if I 
could listen to such crazy talk. You’re a good 
child, Mary, and it’s 9 comfort to have you un- 
derstand things. But you might as well talk of 
turning the world over with a feather, as a girl 
like you undertaking the managing of a farm. 
What do you know about it? and if you knew 
ever so much, do you think I want the disgrace 
of a girl of mine being scen in the fields, or haw- 
ing and gecing about with the men? I'd sooner 
have a copy of the mortgage drawn, and pin it 
up in the publishing box in the church door!”’ 

“You wen’t think of it”’- 

He shook his head, nnd’ Mary heard a sigh 
from inside the door. 

“Well, then, I shall have to propose something 
else, and this time you need not say no, for I am 
quite determined.” 

And when Mary was once determined, some- 
thing was sure to come to pass, and pretty 
promptly, too. And this time the result was, 
that the stage stopped before Mr. Berrestord’s 
door soon after sunrise the next day, and Mary, 
looking as fresh as the June morning itself, 
stood on the doorstep, snying good-by to her fa- 
ther, and mother, and the “evertasting sight of 
boys,” and with the little purse that was to have 
provided the new dress, safe in her pocket, ready 
for the expenses of setting out in the world. 

Her mother sighed more hopelessly than usu- 
al, her father seemed divided between his old 
habét of feeling that things never could be 
brought round to any happier point, and the un- 
defied hope that possibly, after all, as the great- 
est surprise in the world, something of the kind 
was going to bappen, while the boys umited in 
the-clamor that it wus right down mean to have 
Maty go off, any how. yi 

And where was she going? Only to Stanville, 
& quieélittle village, hardly larger than her own, 
but whése stillness had becn invaded s year or 
two before, by the establishment of a.lanze shop, 
where, from morning till night, troops of bright, 
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daughters had had her own reflections on the 
subject before she came, and her own reasons 
for deciding to come, but not one had entered 
upon her first day with quite so great things 
planned as Mary Berresford, or taken up what 
she knew must be a long, steady task, with so 
brave a heart and so sure a vision of the happy 
end. 

She slipped into her place in “the button-hole 
corner,” with bright eyes and a heightened color, 
and met the greeting of the girls nearest her 
with so winning a smile, that ‘their hearts were 
taken by storm. 

“So you don’t take a machine,” said her near- 
est neighbor. “Well, you'll find button-holes 
pay well after you once get going, but the first 
week is apt to be a pretty low time, if you’re not 
used to it.” 

Mary smiled again, and settled herself to her 
work. Her slender fingers were always famed 
for their swift motions, and they seemed to out- 


+| do themselves to-day, spurred on by the thought 


of all they were to work out; but as the day 
wore on, with cheeks burning and wrists tremb- 
ling from so unusual application, she found a 
most disagreeable appearance of things staring 
her in the face, and there was no use trying to 
shut her eyes to it. 

A cent and a half a button-hole—button-holes 
large, to be perfectly made and handsomely fin- 
ished, fingers flying and eyes not raised from the 
work half-a-dozen times in the course of the 
day,—the day almost gone and only forty but- 
ton-holes made. The overseer had forewarned 
her she would find it slow work at first, but as- 


| Sured her it would pay well after the first week. 


Suppose she were able, after a while, to get up 
to fifty button-holes a day—seventy-five cents; 
four dollars and a half a weck—board two dollars 
and a half—two dollars left—a hundred dollars a 
year, with no expenditure allowed for clothing. 
Seven years, at least, to reach that seven hun- 
dred dollars she had felt so nearly within her 
grasp! She was not for one moment shaken in 
her determination, but she seemed to sec herself 
a withered old maid, and her father just totter- 
ing into his grave before she should be able to 
hand him the amount. 

“Tired, aint you?” said the bright-eyed girl 
who had sat next Mary through the day. “The 
first week in the shop is pretty hard, but it goes 
gayly afterthat. And you did so well, too, fora 
beginner!” 

“Why, do you really think so?” asked Mary, 
in delightful surprise. 

“To be sure I do. Why,I have known girls 
fail to get up to thirty the first day, and call a 
hundred a moderate day’s work after a few 
weeks.” 

Mary was just ready to gd to her room think- 
ing herself really sick with fatigue, but under 
the magical effect of these few words, her color 
returned, and she set off with an elastic step for 
awalk toward the blue mountains in the dis- 
tance, and by the time the sunset light had fad- 
ed from them, and she had turned toward home 
again, her own cheeks were glowing once more, 
|and her‘heart light and brave for her conquest. 

And as the hours of the next day und the next 
slipped away, she could hardly believe her own 
counting. Sixty, seventy-five, ninety button- 
holes,—and on the last day of the week, ninety- 
nine, one hundred! 

Her cheeks burned, and her hands trembled as 
they had done the first night, but not this time 
with fatigue. It was only the triumph, and the 
sure reckoning she could make now, toward the 
seven hundred dollars! 

“How many?” asked Mr. Robbins, the over- 
seer, as he stopped beside Mary’s chair. ‘One 
hundred, did you say? Thut’s an extra run for 
the first week, I assure you. It’s all I should 
have ventured to promise at the end of two 





tidy girls keps up the endless clitter-clatter of 
fifty sewing-machines, and countless: boxes of 
garments: for the “ready made market” were 
weekly sont away frem the doors. ° . - 

“The coat shop—going into the coat shop!” 
Evory: one of those wide-awake, smart farmers’ 


months. That looks well,” and as he moved 
away, he cast a backward glance at Mary's lithe 
fingers, und added to himself, “That’s one of the 
smartest workers we’ve ever taken in, if I’m not 
mistaken. But there’s more than work there; 
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there’s sense and spirit, and I think there'll be a 
place beyond that corner where we shall want 
her, some day.” 

Clitter clatter, carly and late, went the ma- 
chin Maine farmers’ daughters are wide 
awake when once they have determined to see 
what they can do in the world; and the sun was 
hardly up, those long summer mornin 








der the elms toward the shop, and the lizhts 
gleamed out and the sounds were not all hushed 
at nicht until most of the village people were 
sound asleep in their beds. On went the days and 
weeks, and Mary saw the first tangible results 
of her labor in a roll of bank bills tucked away 
in that same little purse that was once going out 
to purchase the muslin for the village festival. 

But it held no such modest sum this time. 
Ten doUars a week were Mary’s carnings now. 
And with two and a half paid for board, seven 
and a half laid by, how long would it take to 
reach the mortgage, even though her wardrobe 
should enter into the spirit of the thing, and 
hold out like the Israelites’ in the desert? 

‘Two years seemed a good while to look for- 
ward—was there no way of hastening things? 

“Why don’t you take a machine?” asked, Ma- 
ry’s friend of the first day, who had been more 
and more her friend ever since. “It’s quicker 
work.” ; 

“1 know it,” said Mary; “but I meant steady 
work when I began, and I wanted to be as strong 
when I went away as when came. I am afraid 
to work as some of those girls do.” 

“But look at Annie Linnesdale; nothing can 
tire her, to be sure; but she has bought a little 
place for her father and mother, in the four years 


and a half she has been here, and helped aj 


brother through colleze, and is just ready now 
to send her younger sister off to school. She 
makes her sixteen dollars a week.” 

“T know it,” said Mary, again, and fell into a 
brown study. Her sensible little head had de- 
termined in the outset that if she succeeded in 
her plot against the mortgage, that was to be 
but the beginning of the help her father would 
need, and that she should be no very strong re- 
liance after sitting at a machine from four 
o'clock in the morning until ten at night for two 
years. But was there not some happy medium? 
Twelve dollars a week were better than ten, even 
if she dared not try for sixteen. 

As the result of these reflections, she spoke to 
the overseer the next day, and said she would 
like to take a machine, 

“That is just what I was going to ask you to 
do,” was his reply. 

Mary looked at him in surprise, but had no 
time to wonder what he could mean, as her new 
work was put at her disposal, and for the first 
few days, occupied not only her hands, but alt 
her quick little wits as well. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion, 
BOYS ABROAD. 


By the Author of “Dodge Olub," “B. 0. W. C.," eto. 
Cuarrer XU. 

A Night of Horror—The Anxious Vigil—The 
Three Figures-The Ascent Into the Attic— 
Bold and Plucky Attitude of Uncle Zebedee 
and the four Boys—Final Denouement. 

At that summons, so sudden, so startling, 
Harry waked instantly, in the full possession of 
all his faculties. He said not a word, but re- 
moved Tom’s hand from his mouth, and sat up 
in bed, and listened. 

At first there wag deep silence, but this at 
length was broken by the sound of a low whis- 
pering. It was too low to be intelligible, even if 
ithad been in English; but being in Italian it 
was of course incomprehensible. So they list- 
ened without understanding word. This last- 
ed for some time, and then there was a pressure 
against the door,—a heavy pressure which made 
the old door crack in eve nt. But the door 
did not move, for the massive bedstead was 
against it. 

The boys sat up in bed and listened; not a 
word was said. The whispering outside contin- 
ued for some time, The thought that only a 
very thin and ricketty dvor stood between them- 
selves and the bloody-minded miscreants outside 
was an excitiny onc, and the boys’ hearts bea 
at a rate which may be imagined. After all, 
however, they were two as plucky fellows as 
could be found, and so in spite of the quick beat- 
ing of their hearts, they sat in silence and made 
nota motion. Only Harry moved his hand over 
and laid it gently on Tom’s arm, from a sort of 
instinctive idea of protecting him from the peril 
that was so close. And it was close enough. 

The time seemed interminable, as they sat 
there and listened. But at last the whispering 
ceased, and they heard the fvotsteps moving 
away from the door, and then going down stairs 


















before , 
some of them might be seen passing swiftly un- | 


again. At last they sounded no longer; a door 
slammed, and all was silence once more. 

Harry and Tom, then, by a simultaneous im- 
pulse, leaped from the bed, and in a quick whis- 
per waked the others and told them what had 
‘happened. Up jumped all, and stood in the 
\ dark, a dismal, doleful group, staring in silence 
at onc another. 

“We haven’t any thing to defend ourselves 
with,” said Noah. 

“O, if L only had a revolver,” cried Harry. 

“O, if L only had a hatchet,” said Syd. 

“T'd be satisfied if I had a simple, harmless, 
old-fashioned horse pistol,” said Tom, with a 
sigh. ‘Yes, if it was only loaded with buck 
shot. I'd pepper some of the rascals with it.” 

“O, don't be afeared, boys,’’ said. Uncle Zebe- 
dee; “don’t be afeared.”” 

“We're not afraid,” said Harry, “not we. But 
what's that?” 

\(]]-S-8-S-S-S-3-8-S-S-S-5-S-S-S-S-S-S-8-sh !”” 

A sound arose outside the house, which threw 
them all into a fresh fit of excitement. The 
footsteps of several men were heard passi 
along in front. The boys stole softly to the win- 
dows. Looking out cautiously they saw three 
dark forms moving toward the end of the house. 
The night was quite dark, and the men could 
only be faintly seen. They watched them till 
they reached the end of the house, and then 
Harry and Tom oceupied that end window while 
Syd, and Noah, and Uncle Zebedee leaned over 
them. Thus five faces were peering out into the 
gloom, sccking to learn their fate. 

What was it that they saw? 

At first the three figures were not visible. 
Soon they re-appeared, carrying something that 
looked like a ladder. 

“The open attic window!” said Harry, in a 
low, thrilling whisper. 

The others said nothing. They watched. 

They saw the three figures laboriously plant- 
ing the ladder and raising it. They heard it 
strike the house. 

Then the three figures ascended! 

All three! 

Overhead they heard them as one by one they 
entered. They heard their footsteps. They were 
evidently trying to avoid making a noise, yet on 
that ricketty old fluor every step deficd conceal- 
ment, und made itself manifest by sharp creaks 
and groans from the old beams and rafters. 

The boys turned away from the window and 
listened. 

Suddenly Harry touched Tom and Noah, 
“Look!” he whispered. 

A faint ray of light appeared at the opening in 
the ceiling that led to the attic. They had light 
edalamp. What was to come next? 

“Come,” whispered Harry, “let us stand here 
and meet them.” 

And they walked softly over to where the 
opening yawned into the ceiling through which 
the light gleamed faintly down. Here they 
stood, marshalled in military order by the gen- 
ius of Harry; 1st. Uncle Zebedee, with an open 
razor, 2d. Harry with a chair uplifted. 8d. 
Noah with a penknife. 4th. Syd with a stout 
jack-knife (rather dull). 5th. Tom with a knife, 
of which he had opened all the blades. 

Suddenly the silence was broken. A footstep 
sounded close by the opening. Uncle Zebedce 
could stand this no longer. He determined to 
bring things to a crisis, 

“Who’s there?” he cried. 

The footsteps stopped. Then there was a deep 
silence. 

“Who's there?” he repeated. 

There was a little whisps 

“Who’s there?” cried Uncle Zebedee, for the 
third time, in a stern, menacing voice, as though 
he was on the poiut of blowing somebody's 
brains out, if somebody didn’t answer. 

That last question brought no answer. 
was stillness. 

“Don’t call again,” said Harry, in a very low 
whisper. “Be quict. They won't answer. Let’s 
wait now tu sce what they will do.” 

So they waited and waited, while all the time, 
in the attic above there was utter silence. Noth- 
ing at allcould be heard. Butthe light flickered 
faintly, as before, and a dull ray came stealing 
down through the aperture. It was a trying 
thing to stand thus waiting with the expectation 
every instant of some formidable assault. As 
they waited thus, the suspense became almost 
intolerable, yet it had to be endured. 

At length they heard whispering overhead 
once more. It was continued for some time. 
The light shone a little more brightly down the 
aperture. 

Then there was a footfall! Then another!! 
Another!!! And yet another!!! 

“There they come!” whispered Harry. 

“Get ready!’ hissed Tom, through his set 
teeth. 

The footsteps drew nearer! They approached 
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the aperture—the light there was brighter. Then | back,” said Lilly, the four-year old, 


there was a bumping noise. 

“It’s the ladder!” whispered Harry. “They 
have found that we have taken the steps away, 
and they’re going to pull in the ladder from the 
outside and pat it down here.” 

This he whispered to Uncle Zebedee. That 
venerable relative was roused by this to despera- 
tion. Once more he called out,— 

“Who's there?” 

And he called this out in stentorian tones. 

Again there was a deep silence. The footsteps 
stopped. 

“Who'sthere ? Why don'tye answer? Who’s 
there, I say?” 

A footstep came near to the aperture. The 
light shone down. The boys shrank back, and 
gathered up their resolution and their strength. 
Then a voice! 

“O,yes! All y-r-r-right!” 

That voice! Those words! Whose voice was 
it? Why, thedriver’s! Nobody’selse. And those 
English words sounded passing sweet to those 
who heard them, and in an instant drove away 
all their fear. For there was a deep-seated as- 
surance in the minds of all that no one who 
could speak the English language could possi- 
bly be a midnight as: So the tones of that 
familiar voice, and the sound of those familiar 
words, were like balin te these suffering souls. 

“What do you want?” said Unele Zebedee, in 
a voice Whose tones had changed at once, and 
with astonishing rapidity, from wrathfal men- 
ace to good-natured interrogation, He was him- 
self azain, the easy, the friendly, the inquisitive 
Uncle Zebedee. 

“O, all r-r-r-right,” was the answer. “It is de 
maccaroni. Dey keeps him up here. Dey want 
him for de brekfis. Dey tried to go troo de bed- 
room—it was fast. Sodey climb up here. We're 
goin? now. You will excuse de interruptione. 








sain. 


The footsteps moved toward the window, The ; 


noise of men descending was heard. Then the 
ladder was taken away. Then the men re-en- 
tered the house. Then all was still. 

The boys spoke not one word. Nor did Unele 
Zebedee. Each one hastily shut up his knife. 
Uncle Zebedee softly closed his razor. Harry 
quietly put down his chair. All were ashamed 
of their excitement, and yet they had no reason 
to be ashamed, for they had certainly"faced what 
they believed to be a real danger with very ered- 











‘itable courage. 


They said not one word, however, but quietly 
went to bed. Soon all were asleep, even Tom. 
To be continued. 
For the Companion. 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 
By Alice Robbins. 

All the house was jubilant; Uncle May was 
coming home. 4 

Who was Uncle May? Why, one of the jolli- 
est of sca-faring captains, whose pockets were 
nearly as big as his heart, and who loved chil- 
dren with a real, fresh, beautiful enthusiasm, 
which the children reciprocated. 

The ship had been spoken; Aunt May was 
pale and silent, as she always was when any of 
her dear ones were expected; for she had two 
sailor sons, as well as this noble, bearded, jolly 
husband. We were all just as happy as we could 
be, longing to hear his full, mellow laugh; anx- 
ious a little, perhaps, as to the amount and value 
of our presents, for the last voyage was an In- 
dian one, and we expected all kinds of curiosi- 
ties. 

Aunt May often said, “Hush, children,” when 
we were more than usually hilarious, and some- 
how, when she did, wo grew suddenly grave, 
and a silence fell upon the household for at least 
ten minutes. 

We lived at Hollow Beek. There’s a lovely 
waterfall there, between two great sluping rocks, 
and when we could not give sufficient vent to 
our feclings in the house, we all adjourned to 
the waterfall, and shouted as much as we 
pleased. 

There were six of us. I was the oldest, almost 
fifteen, with a build just like Uncle May, my 
aunt said, and if there was one thing more than 
another [ lonyed for, it was to go to sea and visit 
foreign countrics. It was not so pleasant to 
think of going before the mast, as Uncle May 
did, and roughing it, but he often said, laugh- 
ing, that was the only way to make a man of 
ame. 

One day I was told to take the children to the 
White Rocks, that was the name of the place 
where the waterfall was, and stay all day if I 
chose. Aunt May put up a splendid lunch, the 
girls looked like pinks in their light dresses and 
snowy aprons, und a happier party never set out 
to have a jolly good time. 


jfall, the gray-white fri 
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Uncle May’s pet. 

“Yes, true, child,” said Aunt May, her white 
checks flushing; “let us hope so, at any rate.” 

“The waterfall was voted in first rate order, a5 
we stationed ourselves at a little distance, unde 
a wide-sprending oak, to feast our cyes on its 
beauties. The pearl-pink tints of the shallow 
wes where the recks 
peeped through, the tender emerald lines divid. 
ing the dancing spray, that looked like great 
masses of diamonds, changing forever into dit 
ferent shapes and colors, called forth our admiz. 
ing exclamations. 

“T shall carve my name in this trunk, to mark 
the day,’’ said L. 

“I will gather mosses,”’ lisped litde Lilly, “ang 
make a garden.” 

“And I will find some flowers to plant,” said 
Julia. 

The day was a golden one. We never tired of 
the marvels about us. Julia, who was yer 
wise, gave us a lecture on botany; we impro- 
vised a concert, and made unearthly music out 
of hollow stems and grasses; in truth, we were 
having the wildest fun, almost on the verge uf 
rudeness, when Andrew, our old man-of-all-work, 
was seen coming up the natural, oak-lined ave 
nue. : 

“Uncle Mhy has come. Hurrah!” [ shunted, 
throwing up my hat. 

“Tas he, Andrew?” asked a chorus of voices 
and then we shrank back, and looked vaguely ia 
cach other’s faces, for there was sometli 
old Andrew’s cyes that frightened us. 

“Mrs. Gray has sent for ye to come home,” be 
said, quietly. - 

“But, Andrew, has Uncle May got home?” | 
asked. 2 

“No, Mr. Joe, and I’m afraid he never will 
come again.” 

“O, Joe, what has happened?” My heart sank 
like lead. 

“You'll hear all about it, Mr. Joe,” he an- 
swered, “when you githome. I’m a powerful bad 
one to tell the news; someway it gits mixcl up 
in my old head.” 

How different was our retarn to the pleasant 
cott: from our sally forth, seven bours before! 
Then we laughed, and shouted, and rompol; 
now we scarcely spoke, but huddled togetiet 
like a flock of frightened sheep. I was handily 
old enough to moralize much, bas 1 passage of 
Scripture which I had read at family prayers 
that morning, kept running through my mind, 
particularly the last clause,— 

“So soon passcth it away, and we are gone.” 

Was Uncle May dead? 

The house was no longer jubilant, but very 
still, as we entered it. Lilly was crying, asd 
hiding her face in Julia’s dress. I felt seme 
thing in my throat, but tried to be brave. 

Miss Davis was in the kitchen. She was as 
lent, hard-working old woman who went out (0 
days’ work in the village, and two days ins 
week she helped Aunt May. I went in then. 
She was just rolling her sleeves down over het 
withered arms. She looked at me, and then out 
of the window, 

“It’s been a dretful day for work,” she sail. 

“Miss Davis, what is it about Uncle May?” 

“Your aunt’s almost distracted, Mr. Joe, and 
your mother has had her hands full, I ken wl 
you, a trying to comfort her.” 

“Well, but what’s the matter? can’t you tel 
me?”’ 

“Well, I dunno; I jist caught the end of it, 
*twere. Sech a time as we have had. You seit 
came in the paper, how that the vessel took fir, 
’n there was an awful time, an’ how ’t your ur 
cle wouldn’t leave the ship till every soul 3s 
saved, and then jest when help came, he throwed 
himself into the water, all afire; and now le’s 
in a New York hospital, not expected to live. 
Your aunt’s only waiting for the 4.20; sem 
‘if she’d fly, poor soul; so there’s an end to ber 
happiness in this world.” 

A cold, sickening sensation seized me; ™ 
flesh crept; I could not weep, ticugh I was st 
most suffocated with unshed tears. Dear, noblr. 
unselfish Uncle May! and should I never aii 
see his bright blue eyes? never, never hear his 
glad laugh? I turned away; the children wer 
still all clustering together, and such 8 cry ® 
sounded when I told them that we had lost Ur 
cle May, I hope never to hear again. 

Presently Dea, Clarke’s carriage drove up © 
the door. 

“Miss May ready?” he asked, trying tolength 
en his rubicund face. 

Then my aunt came down stairs, leaning 0 
my mother’s arm. 

“Anne, you sha’n’t go alone,” mother said, m 
she caught sight of me. “Joe, ram up and pct 
collar or two, and put them in my little satchel 
You must go to New York with your auat. 

















“May be uncle will be here when we come! | flew to execute her wishes, a certain strani 
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joy thrilling my veins that I was capable of be- 
ing my poor aunt’s protector. My uncle might 
be gone. 

That memorable journey! It was but three 
hours long, and yet it seemed to her and me, as 
if tho lightning train but crawled. Aunt May’s 
face was covered with a thick veil, but its mar- 
ble whiteness gleamed through and made me 
cold to sec. When we stopped at last, and I had 
hired a carriage, and she had named the hospi- 
tal, my heart sunk. What were we to see? “He 
had jumped into the water all afire.” 

We were soon at the hospital. Aunt May 
sobbed once, and then was as still as death. 
We went into the great hall—got a permit—hur- 
ried up stairs, I trembling, so I could hardly 
walk. 

“Capt. May,” said the usher, or assistant, 
“May, May, bed 45,” he added, in a business 
way, and let us in. Then my poor aunt took my 
arm. We paused at a cot where they were clos- 
ing the eyes of some lifeless form. I looked up. 
45 was the number at the head. 

“Aunty,” I whispered, hoarse with terror and 
excitement, “that’s not Uncle May.” 

Well, I can hardly write the rest, even now, 
my hand shakes so. It was not Uncle May, but 
his first mate, who bore the same name. And 
Uncle May had telegraphed us, within three 
hours, and was that moment on his way home; 
had taken the train that left just as we got in 
the New York station. 

0, didn’t God seem gloriously good to me, just 
then? As for Aunt May’s face, I can’t describe 
it. The mistake was a natural one, and if we 
had stopped to see the evening paper, we should 
have read about it. 

“My stars! but this was the wildest house for 
ten minutes!” said good, angular Miss Davis, 
the nextday. “Thought I sh’d go crazy. Why, 
the children cried and laughed all together, and 
then off they went to the station, like a troop o’ 
horse, to meet you.”” 

That was a happy meeting. 


——+o—___ 
& For the Companion. 


TRUTH IN A WELL. 
By Buth Chesterfield, 

“Catch a weasel asleep! You don’t expect me 
to believe that, do you?” 

That was whet litte Paul Moony said, when 
his sister told him that John Chinaman lived ex- 
actly under our feet. 

“But I do, though. Come here and let me 
show you,” said she, going to the table on which 
stood the terrestrial globe. ‘There is America, 
and there is China, exactly opposite; don’t you 
sec?” 

“Then the people down there must either walk 
on their heads, or be wrong side up,” observed 
Paul. 

“No,” said Lucy, “they walk on their fect, just 
like any body, and are not wrong side up, either. 
Tean’t tell you just how it is; it’s somethin: 
about the attraction of gravitation, and some 
other thing with a long name in natural philos- 
ophy. I can’t quite explain it; but it’s really 
so, and it’s all clear when you understand it. 
China’s only eight thousand, miles off that way.” 

“Then why don’t people go that way instead 
of going round in ships? They might dig a hole 
throuzh, you know.” 

“O, the centre of the earth is all fire,” replied 
Lucy, feeling quite proud of her office of in- 
‘structor, 

“But when folks dig a well,” said Paul, “they 
soon come to water, and if they should keep on 
digging, why wouldn’t the water run down and 
Put out the fire?” ; 

“I guess the diggers would drown before they 
got to the fire,” said Lucy. 

Paul did not feel quite satisfied, so he kept 
thinking the matter over, and one day, goin 
imo a field where some men were at work on a/ 
Well, he asked one of them about it, The man 
laughed and called him a “precocious young- 
ster,” and then observed to a fellow-laborer, 
“Here’s a little chap that wants to-go through 
to China this way.” 

“Why not,” answered the other, ‘“‘as well as 
fly through the air in a balloon?” 

When Paul went home, he repeated this con- 
Yersation to his mother, and asked her what the 
man meant by calling him a “pe-gro-shus young- 
Ster.’” 

“He was only laughing at you,” said his 

mother; “but don’t go near the well again, it’s a 
danzerous place.” 
‘ “O, mother, it’s nice out there—they’re blast- 
ing rocks and every thing. Besides, I told Hans 
Rouse I’d be back asain, and you know you al- 
Ways tell me to keep my word.” 

“You should have asked me before you made 
the promise; but [ think I have a plan which 





will suit us all. How would you and Hans like 
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will have a‘fine blackberry-cake for tea, and in- 
vite Hans to stay and help cat it.” 

“T should like it very much,” said Paul, and 
when he asked Hans, he said he should like it 
very much, too, but, as ill luck would have it, 
just as they were about to start, there came up a 
grent shower, and the shower settled into a 
storm, and it was several days before the grass 
and bushes were dry again. 

“Hans says there are lots of blackberries up 
by the old lime-kiln. Mother, can we go?” asked 
Paul, when the sun had fairly come out once 
more. — 

“But that is a long way off,” said his mother. 

“Only two miles, and Hans knows the way.” 

“Well; but be sure to be back by tea-time.” 

“Yes, mother,” shouted Paul, who was al- 
ready bounding out of the yard. 

But Paul was not back to tea, as he had prom- 
ised. The last red ¢leam faded away from the 
sky. Lucy, after nodding a while in her chair, 
went to bed, and still he had not come. His 
mother began to zrow uneasy. She went to the 
door and looked and listened, but there was 
nothing to be secn save the landscape growing 
dimmer and dimmer in the dusky twilight, and 
the stars growing brighter and brighter in the 
darkening sky; nothing to be heard but the 
grasshdppers’ drone, and the rushing sound of 
the mill-race, 

“I wonder if Hans’ mother feels worried?” she 
said to herself. “I will go over and see.”” 

She mct Mrs. Rouse coming out of her own 
gate. 

“Are the boys here?”’ asked Mrs. Moony. 

“No. I was just going over to see if they were 
at your house.”” 

Then the two women stood still and looked at 
cach other a moment. 

“What do you fear?” asked Mrs. Moony. 

“{ hardly know, but there are deep lime-pits 
all about the ground.” 

“For my part, I think we had better go in 
search of them,” said Mrs. Moony. “Any thing 
is better than waiting. 

“I think so, too,” said the other. 

Just then Mr. Rouse, who had been absent all 
day, drove into the yard, and having learned the 
state of affairs, said, “You women kind stay 
quietly at home, and [11 go to the lime-kiln. It’s 
all nonsense, though, about their falling into a 
pit. ‘Trust our Hens for that.” 

“What do you think has become of them, 
then?” 

“That’s what I’m going to find out,” said he, 
and, pausing to light his pipe, like the phleg- 
matic Dutchman that he was, he whistled to his 
dog, and strode away. 

They had not expected him back under an 
hour, and were therefore surprised to hear his 
slow, heavy footstep in half that time. 

“What news?’ they cried, as soon as he came 
in sight. 

He leaned against the gate-post, as if sick or 
weary, and said, apparently with an effort, “The 
boys have not heen at the lime-kiln.”” 

“But they must have been. How can you 
know they have not?” 

“Because a party of boys and girls were out 
there -blackberrying all the afternoon, came 
home at sunsct, and our boys were not there. 
They have not been scen about the village, 
either.” . 

Mr. Rouse had snffered his pipe to go out, and 
laid it on the post without attempting to relight 


it—showing plainly how his heart was burdened. | 


“What next?” asked one of the neighbors, for 
by this time several had gathered round the 
Rouses’ door. 

“That’s more than I can tell,” said Mr. Rouse. 

“Lors,” said Bridget Kildare, “don’t be so 
down about it, man. "Taint as though there was 
bears, nor yct hizhwaymen round. They’ll turn 
up again, fast cnongh. And by that same token, 
where’s Jaup? Why don’t you put him on their 
track ?”” 

“Well spoken,” exclaimed Mr. Rouse. “Why 
didn’t I think of it before!” and getting a gar- 
ment belonging to Hans, he held it to his nose, 
saying, “Go find him.” 

The doy sniffed at it, looked up in his mas- 
ter’s face, and then started off at a slow trot in 
the direction of the lime-kiln. 

After going a few rods, however, he stopped, 
turned aside, and wandered in apparent confu- 
sion. This lasted only for a moment, when he 
took a straizht path, and neither paused nor 
hesitated ayain till he reached.a spot which no 
one had thought of scarching—the new well. 
Here he stopped, barking and howling fearfully. 

The well was in a ficld by itself, being de- 
signed as a watering-place for cattle, and on ac- 
count of the rain no one had been at work there 
for several days. 

A neighbor volunteered to go down. “No, it 
belongs to me,” said Mr. Rouse. It was not a 


der beside, left there by the workmen, and in a 
moment came back the word,— 

“Found!” 

“Alive?” was asked. 

“Don’t know. Come down with a shovel,” 
was the answer. 

Hans was brought up first, and laid, cold and 
senseless, on the grass. It took a little longer to 
extricate Paul, for while both were nearly cov- 
ered with loose earth and gravel, he was held 
down by a licavy stone. The strokes of the 
shovel sounded to the anxious listeners as if it 
had been a grave they were digging, and when 
Paul was brought up and Jaid by Hans in the 
white moonlight, both might have been dead for 
any sign of life or motion they manifested. 

But they were not dead, and, strange to say, 
Hans was not even seriously injured; but Paul 
lay for weeks on his bed, lame with his many 
bruises and faint with exhaustion. It wasmany 
days before he spoke, but his eyes followed his 
mother with anxious looks, as if there were 
something he wanted to say. At last the words 
came, though only in a whisper. 

“Mother, mother, I told you a wicked lie. We 
never meant to yo to the lime-kiln. ’Twas the 
well; but you had forbidden it, you know. 
Mether, I couldn’t bear to dic without telling 
you.” °. 

“[ don’t think you are going to dic, darling,”’ 
said his mother; “the doctor says you will soon 
be as strong as ever.” 

Paul only replied by a smile, and, his con- 
science being relieved of its burden, he fell into 
a quiet slumber. 

“What possessed you and Hans to go down 
into that well?” asked Lucy, one day, after her 
brother was able to sit bolstered up in a chair. 

“We wanted to dig through to China,” said he. 

It is said that truth lies hid in a well, and 1 
think Paul found it there; but although the les- 
son he learned was worth all the suffering it cost 
him, I should advise other little boys to learn it 
in some easier way. 


——_+o—___—__ 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 








| In 1868 I visited on business the Argentine Re- 
| public, in South America, and remained a short 
| time in'the city of Rosario, the capital of the 
| Santa Fe province. While there « Frenchman 
| to whom I had been introduced, proposed to vis- 
‘it a sheep farm, that he had jnst purchased in 
! the interior, within a few miles of the town of 
Rio Quarto, and I concluded to take part of the 
| journey with him. 

After leaving Rosario, we reached the town of 
Fraile Muerto, (literally Dead Friar,) by cars, and 
there engaged a guide and horses. The man was 
a half breed, of Spanish and Indian descent. His 
face was any thing but prepossessing, but we 
could obtain no other guide. The Indians had 
recently committed outrages in the vicinity, and 
the men had a wholesome dread of meeting them. 

The morning on which we left Fraile Muerto 
was very beautiful. Our course Iny south-west, 
and the distance to my fricnd’s estancia wus 
about forty-seven leagues, or about 141 miles. 

We expected to reach that night the estancia 
of an Englishman, named Ball, which was for- 
ty-two miles away, and there sleep. The day 
passed without adventure. By the side of a lake 
we took a two hours’ rest at noon, turning our 
horses lo6se to feed. The way was over the si- 
lent, level pampa, without trees, water,-or hil- 
locks to break the monotony. There was scarce- 
ly a prominent object to serve as a landmark. 
The-traveller must find his way by the sun's 
shadow, or by his poe et compass. 

At sunsce we reached Mr. Ball’s estancia, and 
were warmly welcomed. The Indians, he said, 
were retreating beyond the fronticrs, as troops 
were on their tracks, so we need have but little 
unensiness respecting them. 

His estancia consisted of a house built of brick, 
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and beyond this were planted prickly cactus 
plants, which, with the ditch, proved a sufficient 
barrier against Indian attacks, for the savages 
always fight on horscback. 

The next day we resumed our jonrney towards 
the south-west. In the afternoon, almost by ac- 
cident, I happened to look at my pocket com- 
pass and was surprised to find that we were be- 
ing taken by our guide due south instead of 
south-west. 

IT asked the reason. He looked confused, but 
snid it was to avoid low, marshy ground. I did 
not like the fellow’s looks. In fact Mr. Ball had 
told us he was a treacherous rascal. 

So, simply saying that there would be time 
enough to avoid wet land when we saw it, I 
ordered him to take the proper direction and not 
leave it if he valucd a whole skin, Ife looked 
sullen, and evidently wondered how we should 
know that the direction of our course had been 
changed. 

The Indians who had made the late raid were 
of the Calchaqui tribe, living near the borders of 
the province of San Luis. Their weapons are 
the lance, the lasso, and the bolas. 

The lance is made of bamboo, at least twenty 
feetlong, armed at one end with very hard, point- 
ed wood. 

The Insso is made of plaited raw hide, about 
thirty or forty fect long, with a large iron ring 
at one end. 

The bolas is three balls of hard wood, or three 
round, smooth stones, covered with hide, and 
held together with strips of hide, each strip be- 
ing about thirty inches in length. When the 
bolas is thrown, one ball is held in the hand, and 
the other two are whirled swiftly above the head 
of the person using them. Then they are sud- 
denly let go, when they spread like chain shot. 
If they strike a man, the strips of hide encircle 
him, binding his arms to his side, or holding his 
legs together, so that he is for a short time at 
the mercy of his adversary. 

The lasso is used by passing one end through 
the iron ring. A running noose is thus made of 
about six fect in diameter. This, together with 
several other coils, is held in the right hand and 
whirled several times above the head of the In- 
dian, before it is thrown at the object of attack. 
It seldom fails to pass over the head of the per- 
son aimed at, or the head or les of the cattle the 
findiuns may-wish tv secure. : 

The tance is used in the hand but never thrown. 

That night after supper we were very tired and 
soon rolled ourselves in our blankets apd fell 
asleep. Sometime near the middle of the night 
Lawoke. What disturbed mel cannot tell.  Sit- 
ting up I could see nothing of our suspicious 
guide, who at dusk had Jaid himself near us— 
upon his saddle. 

Looking for the horses in the dim starlight I 
saw that one of them was loose and coming 
towards us. As the animal drew near I saw 
that the guide was leading it. 

I dropped quictly back upon the ground, and 
remained still, as if asleep, and at the same time 
drew my revolver. 

The man and horse came to within ten yards 
of where we were Iyius. Then leaving the horse 
he crept to the side of my companion, who was 
nearest him. Bendinz over the Frenchman, he 
carefully began to unfold his rug to get his re- 
volver and money. 

I was just raising my pistol to fire when the 
sleeper moved, and the half breed stood up and 
drew his knife. He was about to stoop again, 
when, fecling that longer delay would be fatal, I 
took deliberate aim and fired. The ball evident- 
ly struck his arm or shoulder, for the knife 
dropped, and the arm fell helpless at his side. 

Before I could fire again, the Frenchman 
sprang up between us, and the thief rushed for 
his horse, mounted with a spring, and disap- 
peared in the darkness. He took with him our 
two spare horses, whose fastenings he must 
have previously unloosed. 

It was useless to attcmpt to follow the rascal, 
so we alternately kept watch until morning. Af- 
ter breakfast, and a somewhat gloomy consulta- 
tion, we concluded that with the help of our 
map and the pocket compass we could And our 
way to Rio Quarto, and there get another guide. 

* Nothing worthy of note occurred through the 
day, unless it may be the capturing of an arma- 
dillo. Tsaw him first, and gave chase. The an- 
imal made his best speed for his hole, but I for- 
tunately seized him by his tail just as he was 
disappearing from sizht. 

With the knife the murderous guide had 
dropped, my French friend dug the creature out 
of the ground while I held to its tail. We cooked 
our prize in true native style,—that is, in its skin 
or shell. It was delicious, tasting very much 
like the flesh of a young pig. 

That night we halted itfthe opcn pampa, 
amongst the high grass and flowers. As we 











to go blackberrying this afternoon? Then we! difficult thing to do, as there was a kind of Iad-! and farm buildings surrounded by adeep trench, ' were now reduccdsto One horse cach, I took the 
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precaution to couple them together, and then 
made one end of a soga (long line of raw hide) 
fast round one of their necks, and ticd the other 
end to my arm. They could not stray far with- 
out waking me. 

We had not been asleep more than two hours, 
when I was roused by a sharp jetk of the soga. 
This was followed by the neighing of the horses. 
My companion started up, and we both listened. 
There was no unusual sound. We remained on 
the alert for some time but could hear nothing 
but the wind among the grass. Just as we had 
stretched ourselves fairly upon the ground again, 
a noise reached us liked that made by a moving 
body of horses. 

Asking M. Mousticr, the ‘Frenchman, to sad- 
dle our. steeds, I crept throush the high grass in 
the direction of the sound. Soon the tramp of 
horses was very plainly heard. It came nearer. 
Hoping they would pass without noticing us, I 
turned to go back to our camp. 

Just then my arm was seized by some animal, 
and in the darkness of the tall grass I could not 
distinguish what it was, but drew my knife and 
struck it twice. 

It howled frantically. I then knew it was an 
Indian dog. Its yells were followed by the voi- 
ces of men, and the sound of the troop of horses 
seemed turned in our direction. 

Atarun I started back for the camp, and was 
hurriedly engaged about the fixings of my sad- 
dle, when a loud shout told us we were diseov- 
ered. We sprang into our seats. Circling about 
us at a distance of not more than fifty yards, we 
could see at least thirty forms on horseback. 
For several minutes they rode swiftly around us, 
brandishing their arms and shouting. 

I told my companion to reserve his fire, until 
compelled to shoot, and when he could be sure of 
his man. Just then an Indian rode towards us, 
brandishing his lance. As he drew nearer Mous- 
tier fired, and the savage fell from his horse with- 
out @ groan. 

Expecting what was to follow, I called to the 
Frenchman to dismount at once. Before he 
could do this, the Indians began to throw their 
bolas. One struck the fore legs of his horse and 
threw the animal. When he fell one of Mous- 
tier’s legs was caught under the body of the 
horse, and he was held securely to the ground. 

He begged me to shoot him, so that he should 
not be left to the cruelties of the savages; hut I 
at once cut the thongs of tho dolas, and the horse 
rose and released him. a 





Getting my own horse ranged alongside the 
other, we new placed ourselves between the two. 
The Indians dashed toward us. The horses were 
quiet, and we shot from beneath their necks. 


Two Indians fell, yelling fearfully. The others 
then retrented, and standing nt a distance, threw 
their bolas.” 

This made our horses nearly unmana;eable. 
Some of them struck our shoulders, which we 
found afterward were quite black with tho blows. 
Every time an Indian came within sure range we 
fired, and rarely failed to do fatal execution. 

This continued until at least n dozen of their 
number lay upon the ground, wounded or deal. 
The remainder of the savages then drew off 
some distance. After a bricf consultation four 
of them remained on their horses to guard us, 
the rest dismounted to look aftcr their wounded 
and dead. 7 

This seemed to be our opportunity. Wesprunz 
into our saddles, but in doin so I dropped one 
of my revolvers, [ could not lose it, and dis- 
mounted to pick it up, but before I could get my 
seat again a spear was thrust through the calf of 
my left les. 

The pain was Intense. In a moment morc I 
received another in my right thigh. 

Moustier turned and shot the savage who had 











rushed upon me, but while doing so, he was 
speared in the neck. He called out that he was 
fainting; but with a few words of encourage- 
ment I induced him to set off with me as fast as 
the horses could run. Turning, I fired my lost 
shot at the savages, which seemed to cause them 
to desist from pursuit, and after riding two hours, 
and sceing no signs of Indians, we stopped to 
bind up our wounds. They were very painful, 
and we were very thirsty from loss of blood. Al- 
though not dangerous, they caused much fever- 
ishness and distress, 





I have not room to give the details of our 
weary wanderings for three days, before we saw 
any human habitation. Then a native rancho 
came in sizht. In it we found a man who treat- 
ed us kindly, gave us food, and then led us toa 
small village about four leagues away, where 
there was a station of the Central Argentine 
Railway. Here we remained several days until 
our wounds were partially healed, and then left 
for Buenos Ayres. 

Thus ended my experience of fronticr travel- 
ling. I give two sketches of Indians—male and 
female—belonging to one of the tribes that roam 
and pillage upon the frontiers of the Republic. 
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LETTERS ON THE TROPICS. , 
My Wisit.to Barbadoes. z 

Yon will remember that I wrote last year, two 
or three letters to the Companion about my very 
pleasant visit to Barbadoes, the most easterly of 
the islands of the West Indics. I am gind, after 
the long interval, to be able to write others, for 
there are many incidents connected with the visit 
that I am glad to recall. # 

On the second week after our arrival upon the 
island there were two deaths in town by cholera; 
one, that of an English gentleman, the other a 
Portuguese merchant, who had not been long in 
the place. 

I asked papa if he was frightened, and his 
smile reassured me. ° 

“Why should I be, dear? Are we not in the 
hands of our Father? We must eat but little 
fruit, drink no wine, and be moderate and tem- 
perate in all things, while we are here.” 

Just as he spoke a man came in. How black 
he was! but faulticssly dressed, nnd as soon as 
papa saw him he sprang from his seat and greet- 
ed him as if he were onc of his oldest and dearest 
friends. 

T was introduced, and to my amazement, he 
was presented as Jude M——. I looked puz- 
zled, no doubt, for when he was gone papa told 
me that he was afraid the judge had noticed it; 
but how could I help it, accustomed to see men 
of his color under far different circumstances? 

It seems that the judge is one of the finest 
scholars in Barbadoes, and associates with good 
society. [ yrew quite charmed with his conver- 
sation. Ie is married, and has five children. 
After dinner we young ones were left to our- 
selves. 

“Do you know how a cocoanut grows? Come 
here,”’ cried one. 

“And here are real lemons.” 

“And here are real oranges.” 

Each at a separate window, and I must go the 
rounds. “The cocoanuts first,” I said; and see- 
ing them, wondered aloud how they were gath- 
ered. * 

“They send the servants up,” said a sweet 
voice at my elbow. “They don’t grow loose and 
fall, or else our heads would be in danger.” 

I turned quickly round, and there stood one 
of the sweetest little maids I ever met in my life. 

“Pam Mary Allen,” she said, smiling. “I stay 
here because | am so well, and so ill in Eng- 
qa i 





Then you are an Enylish girl,” I said, blunt- 
ly. “I have beon in England.” 

“O, you have; and do you know Victoria Ter- 
race and the great park? That’s where we live 





when we are home. I am here, now, with Aunt 
Bab, and she is frightened at the cholera, In a 
day or two we shall go to Demarara. It’s very 
healthy there.’ 

“I am going to Demarara, too,” said I. “Is 
the cholera really here?” 

“They say it is coming. Do you know we 
were caught here, the first season we came, 
and no ships were allowed to leave the port. I 
was quite ill, and O, so anxious to get to land 
after swinging about at sea! But first they said 
we had better not land at all, and I cried 80; be- 
cause I-.was wenk, you know. So the captain 
had the men make me a little tent-house on 
deck, and we anchored off in deep water. It was 
aweck, I fancy, that we stayed there, and then 
there was a ull in the sickness; they thought it 
was leaving the island, every body did. So I 
begged and prayed to be allowed to go ashore, 
and the doctor said I should die if they kept me 
there. So aunt and I came to this hotel. O, 
but aunty was brave, for down in her heart, you 
see, she was frightened. 

“There were very few people here, then, and 
every body went about smelling camphor. See, 
Ihave some now;”’ and she held up a pretty little 
satin bow, that | thought was only an ornament, 
but in the middle of which was the camphor. 
“You should have one,” she said. “O, please 
give me the pleasure of making you one. It is 
really useful.”’ 

I don’t know as ever I was so delighted with 
any stranger before. The darling little English 
girl, with such charmingly natural manners. 
My heart went right out to her, and I accepted 
her offer with real pleasure. 

“And was the cholera gone?”’ I asked. 

“O dear, no; the worst of it was to come,” she 
said. “Aunty and I were very carefal, but it 
was almost laughable to sce us look at each oth- 
er in the morning to assure ourselves that we 
were still alive. 

“But, indeed, it was 8 mournful time,” she 
continued, her face growing sad; ‘for we never 
could look out of the window but we saw funer- 
als, and carts full of coffins going by. It took 
them worst in the south part of the town, and 
sometimes a whole family died in oneday. Now 
Tam frightening you.” 

1 assured her that I was not frightened, and if 
Thad been, my natural liking for thrilling sto- 
Ties would have still been in the ascendency. | 

“There was an Enylish colonel here, then,’’ 
she went on, “with his daughter. He wae a 
large, red-faced man, who used to drink quanti- 
ties of brandy, and boast that he was not afraid. 
There was an American gentleman, too, very 
thin and nervous; and I have been silly enough 
to think that all American people were thin and 
nervous, till lately. Well, do you know I be- 
lieve jt was a constant surprise for them to meet 
each other every day. 

“<¢That man will o first,’ the coloncl used to 
say, ‘because he’s frightened,’ and the Ameri- 
can told my aunt, every day, that he shouldn’t be 
surprised to sec the colonel full down any time; 
he drank so much brandy.” 

“Well, which one did die first?” 

“Why, neither of them,’’ she answered, her 
blue eyes sparkling. “But O, the colonel’s sweet 
little daughter died, and that was worse,” she 
said, with all seriousness. ‘‘I hardly dare to tell 
you, it seems so dreadf&l, but the colonel ran all 
over the house with her dear little body in his 
arms, and her nurse following. It nearly drove 
him crazy, and the doctor said it was almost 2 
miracle that he escaped the plague. 

“It was so sudden sometimes,” she continued. 
“There was a little Creole used to come over 
every evening at six, to help me fix my hair for 
the night; she was a beautiful girl, and I grew 
to love her dearly. One night she asked me if I 
would kiss her, and I did so. Then she stayed 
at the door, looking at me. 

“What did you want me to kiss you for, Nu- 
by? I asked. Nuby was her name; isn’t it 
pretty?” 

« ‘Because I dreamed that a white angel took 
me to heaven, Miss Mary,’ she answered me. 

“¢Well, what’s a dream? said I. ‘You and 
your people are too superstitious.’ 

“But it was our white angel,’ she persisted ; 
‘the one that came for grandma and Cousin Per- 
sis. He always comes, so perhaps I sha’n’t sce 
you again;’ and she begun to cry. 

“You don’t know how I felt, angry and sorry 
at the same time, for she cried so bitterly. 

“One would think you would like to go with 
an angel,’ I said; and then she tried to dry her 
eyes, looked at me once, such a look, and ran 
out of the door. Iam afraid she thought I was 
jesting, poor little child.” 

“So you never saw her again?” 

“O yes, I did. Nobody ever knew, not even 
aunty. I was on the back verandah when I saw 
her sister go by, wringing her hands, and thenT 
knew all about it. Sol slipped down the back 








stairs and picked my way through the horrid 
dirty yard and went to hercabin. Her mother 
said I must not come in, bat I pushed right by, 
and there, sure enough, laid little Nuby on a ta- 
ble, dressed in her very best white dress, with a 
wreath of flowers round her head. 

“Dear little Nuby! I’ve never forgotten her, 
and I’ll show you one of the white flowers to- 
morrow; I took one from the wreath.” 

“How old was Nuby?” 

“She was thirteen, and so lovely! Poor little 
thing, she was very ignorant, and I had nearly 
taught her her letters when she died. Her 
mother made a little ‘dead cake,’ I think they 
call it, out of brown earth, and it looks just like 
cake, frosted and all. It is under a glass case in 
aunty’s room.” 

“Mary, dear,” said 2 low voice, and there 
stood her aunty. I knew her in a moment, by 
her English face. Her forehead was very low, 
and her face extremely pale. She wore a wid- 
ow’s cap, which made her look still whiter. We 
were all friends in a few moments, and I was in- 
vited up stnirs for the next day, where were 
many curiosities, Mary said. FANNY. 


++ 
TREATIES IN ENGLAND. 


Some American journals, when speakiny of 
the treaty lately made between the United States 
and Great Britain, employ language that plainly 
shows they are ignorant of the treaty-making 
power in the latter country. Their readers are 
led to believe that a trenty must be ratified in 
England by Parliament, just as o treaty must 
be ratified in this country by the Senate! 

One of the journals in which this nonsense 
appears has the greatest reputation of any pub- 
lication of the kind in America,—and its great 
reputation probably will cause its ixnoranee to 
be accepted by thousands of persons as truth. 
A great reputation is an endorsement for all 
kinds of “false facts” that may be put in cirea- 
lation under it. This shows how careful con- 
ductors of public journals should be not to make 
incorrect statements, for there are thousands of 
persons who read nothing but newspapers, and 
who, strange as it may seem, actually believe all 
they find in them. 

What is ratification? It means to confirm, or 
to sanction, or to approve, or to make valid, 
when used a regard to a treaty;.and a treaty 
can be ratified only by the sovereign powers of 
the nations making it. 

In this country a treaty is ratified by the Sen- 
ate, according to provisions laid down in the Con- 
stitution, which Constitution was made by the 
people of the United States,—the sovereign peo- 
ple. 

The sovereign people have delegated to the 
President and the Senate certain powers with 
regard to treaty-making. The President negoti- 
ates treaties, and the Senate ratifies them,—or 
rejects them. Until they are ratified, they are 
of no binding force on the United States. 

But it is very different in England. There, 
the sovereignty is in the monarch. ‘The King’s 
Government,” 1s the ordinary expression, though 
now it is “The Queen’s Government,” the mon- 
arch being a woman. , “His Majesty’s Govern- 
mgnt,” and “Her Majesty’s Goverament,” are 
common terms, and of every-day use in English 
political life. 

The treaty-making power is entirely in the 
hands of the sovereign in England. Queen Vic- 
toria, through her Ministers, appoints an envoy, 
or acommission, to nevotiate a treaty with an- 
other sovereign; and if she is satisfied with what 
is done by that envoy or commission, the treaty 
is made, so far as England is concerned. 

Such treaty is not submitted to Parlinment, or 
to either branch of Parliament, for ratification. 
When the queen accepts the work of her en- 
voy, or commission, she thereby approves of it. 
She thus ratifies the treaty negotiated by her 
delegate or delegates, and that is the end of the 
business, as far as the treaty is concerned. 
What, then, it maybe asked, is meant by Eng- 
lish ratification of the treaty, of which so much 
is said in the newspapers? 

No more is mcant by it than what we have al- 
ready suid, that the Queen is to confirm what is 
done by her commissioners, just as President 
Graut had to give his sanction to the action of 
the American Commissioners, before the treaty 
could be placed before the Senate. 

But our Constitution goes a step further, and 
requires senatorial ratification. Nothing of the 
kind is known in England, the sovereign’s ac- 
tion there being final. It is oneof the sovervign’s 
prerogatives that she (or he) shall make treaties, 
—und to make treatics implies the power to ratify 
them, as they are good fur nothing till thuy are 
ratified. 

What, then, is meant by parliamentary die 
cussion of the Treaty of Washington? 

‘This is méant: Patliament,. or rather the 
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House of Commons, is the government of Great 
Britain, and can discuss any thing. It can dis- 
enss the Treaty of Washington, but it cannot 
prevent the Queen from ratifying it. It can nd- 
vise the Queen not to ratify it, by a unanimous 
vote,—but she could ratify it, all the same. It 
could vote that it had no confidence in the Min- 
isters under whose advice the Treaty is supposed 
to have been made, but that woukl not in the 
Jeast Iessen her Britannic Majesty’s power to rat- 
ify that Treaty. It might pass bills of attain- 
der against Mr. Gladstone and all his associ- 
ates, but that would not in the least attaint the 
Queen’s act of ratification. 

Once ratified by the Queen, the very Parlia- 
ment that had condemned the Treaty must 
help carry its provisions into effect. 

Sr 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


‘We can never be too careful 
What the reed our hands shall sow; 
Love from love is sure to ripen, 
Hate from hate is sure to grow. 
Beeds of good or II] we scatter 
Heedlessly along.our ay 
Bota glad or grievous frultage - 
Waits us at the harvest day. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruit must see. 





THE POPE’S LAST APPEAL. 

On the 15th of Inst May Pope Pius IX. issued 
an Encyclical Letter, but this letter was not 
published in America till a month Iater,—and 
we infer that it was not published much, if any, 
earlier in Europe. 

An Encyclical Letter—or an Encyclical, ns it 
is generally called, when the thing comes from 
so august a personage as the Pope—means sim- 
ply acircalar, or a letter addressed to many per- 
sons, or to a particular body of men. 

In this Inst Encyclical, the Pope announces to 
all whom it may concern—and it coucerns a 
large part of the haman race—that he docs not 
accept the Italian guarantces; and not accepting 
them, he calls upon all the rulers of the earth to 
unite their powers to restore him to the enjoy- 
ment of his temporal power. 

Bat what are the Italian guarantees, that he 
condemns and rejects? 

In September last, the Italian government 

~ sentan army to Rome. This army seized that 
city, and the rest of the Pope’s possessions, and 
the ‘tertitory tlifs seizéd was nddeff to“the king- 
dom ofItaly. The Pope was allowed to remain 
in Rome, there to perform his spiritual duties. 

The Italian government has since arranged to 
make of Rome the capital of Italy, and the gov- 
ernment will be transferred thither on the 1st of 
July, 1871. 

In making this arrangement the government 
was desirous of assuring the Pope that he should 
not be interfered with ns Head of the Roman 
Catholic church, but should be protected in the 
full enjoymefit of all his religious powers and 
Tights, 

Accordingly, laws have been passed to protect 
his person and to assure his freedom; and these 
laws are known as the “Italian guarantees.” 
They were passed by the Italian Parliament. 

But the Pope refuses to accept them. In the 
Encyclical of May I5th, he denounces them, and 
calls upon other governments to restore to him 
the territories which he has lost since the sum- 
mer of 1857, possession of which made him a 
temporal sovereiin, just like the Queen of Eng- 
land, or the King of Portugal, or the Czar of 
Russia. 

This position of his, as it was twelve years 
since, is what is known as the Pope’s temporali- 
tiex, or temporal power. 

In the Encyctienl the Pope does not once name 
the Italian government, the existence of which 
he does not admit, and never has recoznized. It 
isto him just as it it never had been created. 
He calls it “the Sub-Alpine government,” the 
name that was often applied to it in former 
times, before it had grown to its present large 
Size. 

The kingdom of Sardinia was that over which 
Victor Emanuel II. reigned down to about ten 
Years since. Its name was taken from the island 
of Sardinia; but as most of its continental terri- 
tory was composed of Piedmont, (pie di monte, 
or foot of the mountain, ) it was often called Pied- 
mont, as Great Britain is generally called Eng- 
land,—and “the Sub-Alpine kingdom,” because 
Piedmont is, as it were, beneath the Alps, or un- 
der their long shadows. 

From the language of the Pope it is inferred 
that he hopes for ail from some European na- 
tion. He has himself no means of resisting the 
Tulian government when it shall go to Rume. 
He has not even a regiment of soldiers at his 
command, all his army having been broken up 
by the conqucrors, Inst autumn, when they took 
Possession of Rome. 

But from what country can he look for aid? 
France, his former support, is prostrate-and dis- 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


abled. The governments of the continent whose 
religious sympathies are with the Pope, compre- 
hend very clearly the hazards involved in such 
an enterprise. There is no apparent reason to 
suppose they willinterfere. Neverthcless, stran- 
ger events have happened. 


—o. 


TORMENTING A WITNESS. 


The duty of appearing in court as a witness, 
which sometimes falls to the best of people, is 
hardly less unpleasant than the necessity of ap- 
pearing there as acriminal. At least where the 
lawyers have no feclings and seem determined 
to think the witness has none, the yiving in of 
testimony before a judge and jury is attended by 
so much “‘badgering’’ and insult as often to de- 
stroy both the confidence and the self-respect of 
the person examined, and he comes out hardly 
knowing whether he has lied or told the truth. 
There can be no object in such vile treatment 
but to defeat justice for the sake of gaining a 
case. Our Mutual Friend, in its department of 
“Legal Anccdotes,” gives a scene in court, rather 
caricatured, perhaps, but which illustrates the 
too prevalent practice of lawyers, both English 
and American, when conducting a trial. A wit- 
ness begins to tell his story: > 


Witness—I was going down Maiden Lane. 

Counsellor Blowhard—Stop, sir! 

Counsellor Botherem—Don’t interrupt the wit- 
ness. 

Counsellor Bow Wow (briefly and indignantly) 
—We want the facts. 

Judge—Let the witness tell his story. 

Witness—I was going down Maiden Lane, 
where I live. 

Blowhard—We don’t want to know where you 
live, sir. 

Botherem—That is a part of his testimony. 

Slabsides—You can have the witness when we 
have done with him. He belongs to us, now. 

Bow Wow (sarcasticaliy)}—Very well. 

Judge—Gentiemen, I bez you will sit down. 

One of the assistants—Officers, keep order. 

Sheriff (as loud as he can baw!)—Silence. 

Witness—I was going down where I live, as I 
said before, when— 

Blowhard—You don’t come here, sir, to repent 
what you said before. 

Botherem—I bez— 

Slabsides (starting to his feet)—No intemper- 
ance. I persist on’t. 

Bow Wow—I appeal to your Honor to protect 
me from the impertinence of this witness. 

All the counsellors together—The witness must 





be con— : 
* Officer Tin a'voic® Ot thurter)—Order! ‘Ofer! 7, 


Judge—Gentlemen, it scems to me that the 
best way to come at the truth is to let the wit- 
ness go on, and I will call him to orderif he 
wanders from his duty. Witness! 

Witness—Your Honor. 

Judge—Tell the plnin fact of this assault; tell 
the jary what you know about it. Remember 
yeu are here to speak the truth and nothing but 
the truth. Raise your voice and turn your face 
to the jury. What do you know of this affair? 

‘Lhe witness commences avnin, the lawyers 
continuing to skirmish around all the while, like 
a gang of wild Arabs fighting for the rags of 
some unhappy prisoner; the poor witness does 
not get a chance to say any thing. At length, 
bewildered out of his seven senses, frightened, 
brow-beaten and indignant, though really desir- 
ous of telling the truth, he stumbles upon some 
inconsistency, some trifling or not trifling par- 
adox, accounted for at once, and to the entire 
satisfaction of every one, by the idea that he has 
forgotten. 


If any thing is left of the witness after ranning 
this unmerciful gauntlet, the cross-examination 
by on attorney practised for years in impu- 
dence and vulgarity, is pretty sure to finish him. 

Soe 
THE POLICEMAN AND THE LADIES. 

It is the rule when a file of applicants are 
waiting for tickets, that each one shall keep his 
place and take his turn, and a violation of this 
rule in the case of any one is of course an injus- 
tice to the rest. Some do succeed in violating it, 
and a lady correspondent of the Lawrence Amer- 
ican, writing from New York, thinks that wom- 
en are as apt to do it as any body, and can, oc- 
casionally if not always, have their own way 
about the consequences: 


Managers, understanding that women are not 
up to the parliamentary knowledge of the “great 
unwashed,” and that the dear creatures will 
sometimes crowd and push, and get ahead of 
their neizhbors—it grieves me to be compelled 
to write thus critically of my own sex—employ 
policemen to keep them straight. Somebody 
says that it requires more courage to face a 
woman’s frown than to face a loaded cannon. 

At a Nilsson matinee, the other Saturday, a 
young lady, fifth from the ‘ticket pane, spied 
some one in the crowd with whom she wished to 
communicate, 80, woman fashion, left the line, 
had a moment’s chat with her friend, and then 
hurried back to hendquarters, a little too fast! 
Mr. Policeman, who had been anxiously watch- 
ing out of the corners of his eyes the unpurlia- 
mentary female, seized her by the shoulders, and 
with a cross—“Go to the fout,” roughly pushed 
her to the very bottom of the tong string of men 
and women. 

“You old brute!” cried half-u-<dozen in chorus, 
“aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

This was fun. One spunky woman, who 
knew what was what, marched down to the 











blushing, disconcertcd sister, took her by* the 
hand, marched her back to her place, her black 
eyes flashing fire nt the astonished policeman, 
and then with ‘Put your finger on her if you 
dare,” won the battle. 

He didn’t dare, or if he did he made no further 
attempt to keep order, so far as that woman was 
concerned. 

———+or—__—__ 


A HINDOO’S DESCRIPTION OF AN. 
EARTHQUAKE, 

The following is worth reading, as a specimen 
of Hindoo English. It is interesting, too, be- 
cause it hits the true secret of describing ecarth- 
quakes, which is to tell how they feel rather than 
how they look. A native wrote it for the Fest 
Indian News: 

Just at 5 A. M. this morning, before I got out 
of my bed, suddenly it was felt that my breast 
and whole body began to tremble, at first shock 
at which I was awaked and considered myself 
any sickness would have effected over me which 
made me such restless. I was sleeping at sec- 
ond storied room which began to shake, but 
upon doubt that noise comes ont like melting 
machine was mouse or rat jumping from this 
corner to the other immediately after such noise, 
a second shock was felt with such violence that 
door was shut—began to push as I was alarmed 
to call out my servant for assistance if any body 
come to rob me, then asked, who are you? No 
answer was received then, it was imagined that 
it was a merely earthquake, which brought in 
my memorandum to read from many newspa- 
pers that at different countries by earthquake 
the several high and small buildings are thrown 
down, which striked my heart so much that I in- 
stantly came out of my bedroom to a open ter- 
race, that [ may save myself from falling under 
the building, then at first one blowed his shank, 
then many other noise was heard, then my in- 
ward shaking was perceived more than an hour 
to be lasted. z : 

——_+o—__——_. 
A PRACTICAL JOKE, 


The following shows that we must not always 
“believe our own eyes:”” 

Mr..H., a farmer several miles from this city, 
never feels better than when perpetrating a good. 
joke at the expense of his better half, or some 
other member of the family. He had a fine pair 
of spectacles whese merits he never fuiled to 
commend, saying that they were the only ones 
he could see through. 

During the early part of the winter they were 
accidentally missing, and not a little did he be- 
wail their loss. Just before Christmas, however, 
his wife found them, and after a thorough pol- 
ishing, they were put in a new case, and placed 
on the Christmas tree for Mr. H. 

Receiving them.with many thanks; and won- 
dering at her generosity, hc remarked that they 
were as nicc as his old ones, but he had no idea 
they would fit him. 

In the morning, amid the suppressed laughter 
of spectators, hc proceeded with much gravity 
to adjust them to his nose. Squinting at his 
journal first near his nose and then at a distance, 
having the curtain up and then down, aftera 
most thorough trial, he pronounced them “a 
poor fit.” And so, although reading with much 
difficulty, he has had to borrow his wife’s spec- 
tucles to this day, and will until 6 P. M., when 
this article mects his gaze. 

We wish him and his neighbors a hearty shak- 
ing of sides in the consummation of this practi- 
cal joke. 

tee 
MR. LINCOLN AND THE JAIL-BIRD. 


Tmpudent fellows who love to talk to great 
men in the “you and I’ style, de not always 
mingle their familiarity with wit, as in the fol- 
lowing instanee: 

Mr. Lincoln was exceedingly astonished, one 
day, as he was inspecting the prison in Wash- 
ington} by a prisoner who familiarly said to him, 

“How arcyou, Mr. President? I’m glad to sec 
you. I believe that you and I have been in every 
jail in the Union.” 

“This and the jail at Springfleld are the only 
ones [ was ever in in my life,” said Mr. Lincoln. 

“Very likely,” responded the rogue; “but I 
have been in all the rest.” 


———_+o—___. 
COMPLAINING OF “HIGH PRICES.” 


It strongly illustrates the cheapness of articles 
of comfort and luxury in Germany as compared 
with our own country, that their war prices are 
less than half as high as our peace prices: 


A lady residing in a German city which is 
henvily taxed by the war, writes to her friends 
that the cost of ving 3s so much increased in 
consequence that she has to pay sixty-five cents 
for a pair of white kids with “two buttons;” 
that a new silk bonnet costs nearly a dollar in 
golds a cab for two persons to the opera and 

ack, thirty-seven cents; and washing is charged 
for at the extravagant rate of twelve cents a doz- 
en pieces. 

——+or—___—_ 
BOYS, DO YOUR BEST. 


T€ you are running along in a hurry, and 
stumble over a brickbat and spill your dinner- 
pail, all right. Kick the brickbat out of the 
way, pick up your dinner-pail, save your bread 
and butter, if you cun; if not, whistle “Hail 
Columbia,” and run to school. It won’t do to 
be put down by a brickbat. Take hold of your 
book as @ squirrel takes hold of a hickory-nut. 
Be bound to get the meat out if there is any in 
it. Because Tom Lazychops wants to be a fool 
is no reason why you should be one. Do your 
best every time; and then when the teacher calls. 
out the classes, oucan walk up like a man, and 
tell him to go ahead. = 








We are glad to recelve contributions to this department 
from all who take an Interest therein. None but original 
puzzles aro desired. Novel and humorous ones wre par- 
ticularly welcome. 

‘We ajm to give a variety each week. In order to do #0, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

Wo cannot return unavailable contributions. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 
BLANKS, 
Fill the blanks with words pronounced the same 
but spelled differently. 
1, Phere must ——'a —— in this room. 
2. You can —— some bread near —. 
8. —— the flowers on the —. 
4. Do not — for a friend one who ——. 
Cactus. 
2. 
RIDDLE. 
I have a mouth that never drinks, 
T have a soul that never thinks, 
T have a heel and have a toe, 
But have no feet on which to go. 
‘Yet many a mile a day I travel, 
Sometimes on carpets, then on gravel; 
‘And though I nothing need to eat, 
I’m often stuffed with bones and meat, 
And sometimes with a little corn. 
This is as true as you were born. 
It makes my owner oft complain, 
Although I never eat a grain. 
All round in every house I go, 
Sometimes high, sometimes low; 
I help to dress the fairest bride, 
I go on foot whene’er I ride, 
And ’tis the truth by all agreed, 
I go on foot with railroad speed. C. 





Lucius Goss. 


a, 

CROBS PUZZLE. 
Put every word, defined, in row, 
And certain be, and place them so 
That they an upright cross shall make, 
Which we will for our puzzle take. 
Its perpendicular will show 
A yacht tuat cross the ocean came 
Sooner than did the ‘‘Dauntless,” and 
The centrals give her owner’s name. 


. A particle you first will view; 

. “And then a fish that’s known to you; 

. A brilliant color then is seen, 

. And here the centrals intervene, 

. The next is e’er the felon’s fear, 

. This closed, the contents disappear 

” This last can sco at darkest night, : 
At ball, itis the boy’s delight. | Haursoyr. 


5. 


ENIGMA. 

My 1, 18, 5 some le Wear. 

My 6, 14 1s an an! peop 

My 2%, 81, 16 is a noun, 

My 28, 27, 24, 29, 2, 26, 18, 17, 82 is a Spanish coin. 

My 8, 10, 12, 27, 81, 82 is to bind. 

My 11, 7, 1218 a dun. 

My 11, 22, 25, 18, 19 are four shillings. 

My 3. 9, 19, 5 is to change. 

My 80, 20 is a verb. 

My 20, 4. 2 is in the ocean. 

My whole the publishers would be glad to Know: 
W. RM. 


_ 


Now sors 


6. 

Iam the name of acountry; transpose me, Iam 
what every one is anxious to keep clear of, and yet 
what every one should try to take; drop one letter 
and I am used for domestic parpetes curtail and 
transpose, and I am what we all enjoy. 


1. 
My Jirst is a body of water; 
My second is the same in motion; 
My whole is in the Atlantic ocean, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Que, Queer, Quest. 

2. Al, Moral, Almost. 

8. Hind, Hinder, Hindmost. 

4. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’” 

5. Seer, Hero, Alaric, Monk. Suam Rock. 

6. Cowper. 

T.Wight, Light, Tight, Fight, Night, Sight, Right. 
8, 


. Cowper, Byron, Goldsmith, Browning. 
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WHEN I WAS YOUNG: 


Or, What the Old Woman said to her Daughter. 


Ono summer eve I chanced to pass, where, by her cot- 
tage gate, 

An aged woman in the sun sat talking to her mate; 

The frost of age was on her brow, yet garrulous her 1 
tongue, 

As she compared the doings now with thoso when 
she was young; j 

“When I was young, young girls were meek, and | 
looked round kind of shy,— t 

And when they were compelled to speak they did #0 
modestly; 

They stayed at home and did the work, made Indian 
bread and wheaten,— 

And only went to singing school—and sometimes to 
night meetin’; 

The children were obedient then—they had no saucy 


airs,— 
But minded what their mothers said—and learned to | 
say their prayers. | 
But now-a-days they know enough before they know 
their letters, 
Amd children that can hardly walk will contradict 
their betters; 
Young women now go flirting round and looking out 
for beaus, 
And scarcely one in ten is found who makes or mends 
her clothes; 
But there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they'd oughter; 
They do not do as they’d oughter do— 
Why dow't they do as they’d oughter? 


“When I was young. if a man had failed, he shut up 
house and hall, 
And never ventured out till night, if he ventured out 


atall, 

Ris wife sold all her chiny plates,—his sons came 
home irom college,— 

His girls left school, and learned to wash and bake, 
and such like knowledge; i 

They gave up cakes and pumpkin pics—and had the 
plainest eating; 

And never asked folks home to tea—and scarcely 
went to meeting ; 

But now-a-days, when a merchant fails, they say he 
makes a penny; 

His wife don’t have a gown the less,—his daughters 
just as many; 

His sons they smoke their choice cigars,—and drink 
their costly wine,— 

And she goes to the opera,—and he has folks to dine; 

He walks the street,—he drives his gig,—men show | i 
him all civilities,— 

And what in my days were called debts, are now 
called liabilities. 

They calla man unfortunate who rains half a city,— |_ 

In my day ’twas the creditors to whom you gave the 





pity; 
Bat there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they'd oughter; 
They do not do as they'd oughter do— 
‘Why don’t they do as they'd oughter? 


“When I was young crime then was crime,—it had 
no other name; 

And when ’twas proved against a man, he had to 
bear the blame; 

They called the man who stole, » thief—they wasted 
no fine feeling, — 

‘What folks call petty larceny now, in my days was 
called stealing; 


They did not make a reprobate the theme of song 


and story 
Asif Ee bloodier were his hand, the brighter was his 
glory; 
But there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they'd oughter; 
They don’t do as they’d oughter do— 
Why don’t they do as they'd oughter?”” 


1. 








4 For the Companion. 
“COMMIT THY WAY UNTO THE 
LORD.” 

Andre Ernest Modeste Gretry,—(1741-1813),— 
whose resplendent genius was the favorite theme 
of music-loving Parisians during the latter part 
of the last century, was born at Leige. He was 
susceptible to the charms of music, even in in-| | 
fancy, and he had but just learned to walk when | i 
he was one day found dancing with delight to 
the singing of a teakettle. 

At six years of age, he was placed in the choir 
of the collegiate church of St. Denis. His mu- 
sic teacher, who was a brutal man, abused him 
without pity, but so great was the toy’s love of 
music, and so great was his reverence for a mas- 
ter of the art, that he bore the hard treatment 
with a gentle spirit, and never reported his in- 
juries to his father, lest he should be removed 
from his musical studies. 

It was usual in Leige, at this time, to instruct | 
children that God would be especially favorable 
to the prayers which they might make on receiv- 
ing the first sacrament. Hence, each child, so 
instructed, used to decidé a long time before re- 
ceiving the sacrament for what he would pray. 

Little Gretry firmly believed this, and there is 
no doubt that, while God is not propitiated by 
the ceremonies of a superstitious church, yet He 
hears the sincere prayers of those who trust in 
Him, and look to Him alone for wisdom, and 
for help. Gretry early made his decision as to 
what he most desired. He resolved to pray that 
God would make him an honest and a noble mu- 
sician, or that He would take him away in child- 
hood from the evil tocome. He therefore looked 
forward to the day that he should receive the 
sacrament with awe and trembling, believing 
that it would prove decisive of his destiny in life. 

The day came, bringing its solemn music and 
ecclesiastical pomps to the old church of St. 
Denis. Little Gretry approuched the altar with 
a fluttering heart, and kneeling down bencath 
the golden lamps, clasped his slender fingers and 
whispered, softly,— 

“Q Lord, this is ny prayer: Make me an hon- 
est uuin and i noble musician, or else let medic.” 

-\t the conclusion of the solemn service, Gret- 








t 








strike the wooden bells which were used during 
the solemnities of passion week. While thus 
employed, a beam of wood, beco: 
above him, fell upon his hend, striking him sense- 


believing that the boy had received o fatal in- 


his feet. 


Since I am not killed, I know that I am destined 
to be an honest man, and n musician!” 


the orchestra, charmed with his voice and fearing 
to lose the sound of it, was reduced to the pianis- 
simo, The choir boys drew back in token of re- 
spect, and the canons left their seats, and be- 
came so enchanted by the pure, lute-like melo- 
dy, that they were deaf to the tinkle of the bell 
that announced a ritual in which they were to 
take a part. 


as well as scrtous musical works, was a melan- 
choly man. God answered his youthful prayer 
that he might become an honest man, 
tained a spotless character amid all the corrup- 
tions of French musical society. 


most beautiful musical works was brought out 


siasm which the performance evoked, that his 
bust was taken into the great musical assembly, 
followed by a long procession of singers, and 
was crowned with laurel. 


Providence fulfils the pure aspirations of youth. 


passage of the Cunard steamer Europa, from 
Glasgow to New York, will be read with sad in- 
terest by all who are acquainted with the perils 
of those who do business upon the seas: 


of February with one hundred and ninety 
stecraze and ten cabin passengers. She experi- 
enced squally weather during the first few da: 
which increased to a strong gale from the wes s 
which necessitated the double reefing of all the 
snils. ‘Toward evening the yale increased in fu- 
ry, and the vessel was put under very low steam. 


dark as pitch, the horizon being overcast, and 
the air was chilly with the driving slect and the 
dashing spray. The wind whistled through the 
rigging, and rushed aguinst the sides of the ship, 
which groaned and shivered at every blow. In 
all Girections foam-crested waves from seventy 
to eighty fect high ran roaring upon the gallant 
vessel, threatening to crush her, but she rode 
like a duck. : 


women sobbed and prayed, and little children 
huddled close to their parents in terror. 
McDonald, whenever he could snatch a mo- 
ment from his duties on deck, strode about be- 


allay apprehensions. 


and the intermediate passengers had been par- 
tially quicted, and the captain sat down in the 
midst of the cabin passengers, nearly all of 
whom had known him and sailed with him be- 
fore, and began a conversation about old times; 
every one became interested, and in jokin; 
even laughter they forgot the perils of the hour. 
At about twenty-five minutes past nine o'clock, 
Capt. McDonald drew out his watch and ex- 
cused himself, sayiny that it was time for him to 
§0 on deck to give his final instructions for the 
night to his mates, as was his custom before go- 


went on 
ry. The first and third mates were standing to- 
gether on the bridye under a canvas awning 
which had been erected especially to protect 
them from the weather. ‘The bridge was very 
stout, and was braced with strong iron stan- 
chions and rails. The captain laughingly dared 
Mr. Corson to go with him upon the bridge. Mr. 
Corson accepted the chullenge, and the two 
started forward. They had barely reached the 
end of the deck-house when the ship gave a sud- 
den lurch to starboard, and Mr. Corson’s cour- 
age cooled. He said, “Captain, I guess I’ll go 
back, as I’ve only got my slippers on.” The 
captain lauhed and said,— 


yourself 1’ and re-entered the enbin. 


startled by a tremendous crash, quickly fol- 
lowed by the hoarse yells of the seamen, “Help! 
The captain’s overboard!” Mr. Corson sprang 
u 
of the disas 


the horizontal iron railing into a perpendicular 
Fosition and tearing the planking up like paper. 


crash upon the leeward side ot the bridge, snap- 
ping the stanchions and grinding that part of 
the flooring into kindling wood. The almost 
solid mountain of water then 
toward the sca again, staving in two boats and 


men 





ing displaced 
less to the floor. A person ran for the priests, 


jury, and that he would shortly expire. When 
he priests came, they found him standing upon 


“Well, well,” he said, “my prayer is answered. 


The first time that little Gretry sang in church, 


Gretry, although he produced many amusing 


He sus- 


In 1829, many years after his death, one of his 


in Paris, with great care. Such was the enthu- 


“An honest man, and a great musician.” So 


“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 
in Him, and He will bring it to pass.”” 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


—+or__— 
A FEARFUL SEA-VOYAGE. 
The following vivid description of a fearful 


The Europa sailed from Glasgow on the 25th 
ve 








The scene at eight o’clock was awful. It was 


Men wuited and listened with blanched faces; 
Capt. 
low with a smile on his face, laughing and jok- 
ng away every body’s fears, and endeavoring to 


At about half-past eight o’clock the stecrage 


and 


ing to bed. 
Accompanied by Mr. Corson, a passenger, he 
eck. The storin was at its greatest fu- 


‘All rizht; go ahend, then.” 
Mr. Corson shouted, “Captain, take care of 


He had hardly seated himself when he was 


the steps, and saw at a glance the full extent 
A tremendous sea had struck 
he bridge beneath the starboard side, twisting 





his broke the wave, and its crest fell with a 


bounded off 
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breaking the main boom, havin evidently turned 

& somersct in its passae. It whelmed the eap- 

tain and mates, sweeping them far off into the 
leep. 

The second mate, upon whom the command of. 
the ship devolved, stopped her at once, and or- 
dered life buoys to be thrown overboard, but it 
was without avail. Soon the safety of the 
steamer necessitated the putting on of steam, 
and all night she labored through the siaut 
waves. 

The news of the disaster was carefully kept a 
seeret from all but the cabin passengers. The 
remainder of the night was spent in prayer and 
tears, Even the bravest refused to oceupy their 
state-rooms, and lay down in their clothing in 
the saloon. The hurricane continued through 
the night and all day on Sunday, Sunday night 
and Monday, the vessel from necessity going un- 
der a very slow | of stexm all the time. To 
add to the horror of the night of the disaster, 
one of the intermediate passengers heard the 
story of the captain’s death and spread the story 
among his fellows. Next morning it was told 
to the stecrage passenvers, filling them with 
consternation, A kind of mutiny ensued, amass 
indignation meeting was held, and a committee 
of two—one member selected from the interme- 
diate and one from the stecrage passenzers—was 
sent to Mr. Finley to demand that he should put 
into the nearest port. But the cool headed, skil- 
ful officer quicted them after a while, and the re- 
mainder of the voyage was prosecuted without 
further trouble. 


. —-_—+e—____ 
HOW A WILL WAS FOUND. 


An instance of the renewal in sleep of an im- 
pression of memory callin up an apparition to 
enforce it (it is the impression which causes the 
jon, not the apparition which conveys the | j 
ion) occurred ne: alfa century 

is related by Miss Cobbe, in an article 
jous Cerebration,” in the last num- 
ber of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Sir John Miller, a very wealthy gentleman, 
died, leaving no children. His widow had al- 
ways understood that she was to have the use of 
his house for herlife, with a very large jointure; 
but no will making such provision could be 
found after his death. 

Thehe Jaw, a distant connection, naturally 
claimed his rights, but kindly allowed Lady Mil- 
lér toremain for six months in the house to com- | 
plete her scarch for the missing papers. ‘The six 
months drew at last to a close, and the poor 
widow had spent fruitless days and weeks in ex- | 
amining every possible place of deposit for the 
Jost document, till at last she came to the con- 
clusion that her memory must have deceived 
her, and that her, husband could have made no | 
such promise she supposed, or had neglected 
to fulfil it he made one. 

The very last day of her tenure of the house 
had just dawned, when in the gray of the morn- 
in, Lady Miller drove up to the door of her 
man of business in Bath, and rushed excitedly 
to his bedroom door, calling out,— 

“Come tome! Ihave seen Sir Jobn! 
is a will!” 

The lawyer hastened to accompany her back 
to her house. All she could tell him was that 
her deceased husband had appeared to her in 
the night, standing by her bedside, and had said, 
solemnly, “There is a will!” 

Where it was, remained as uncertain as before. 
Once more the house was scarclied in vain from 
cellar to loft, till finally, wearied and in despair, | ( 
the lady and her friend found themselves in a 
garret at the top of the house. 

“It is all over,’ Lady Miller said; “I give it 
up; my hushand de ed ine, and Lam ruined!” 

At that moment she looked at the table over 
which she was leaning, weeping. “This table 
was in his study once! Let us examine it!” 
They looked, and the missing will, duly signed 
and sealed, was within it, and the widow was 
rich to the end of her days. It necds no conjur- 
or to explnin how her anxiety called up the 
myth of Sir John Miller’s apparition, and made 
him say precisely what he had once before really 
said to her, but of which the memory had waxed. 
faint. i 

—+9+_____ 
cows THAT KNEW LATIN. 

We read of “horse Latin,” “dog Latin” and 
“hog Latin,” but it was reserved for an eccen- 
tric correspondent of a Southern paper to intro- 
duce “cow Latin,” and actually have a class of 
ten to practise on. He says: 


I once taught my cows Latin. I don’t mean 
that I taught them to read it, for it is very dif- 
ficult to teach a cow to read Latin or any of the 
dead languages—a cow cares more for her cud 
than she does for all the classics put together. 
But if you begin early you can teach a cow or a 
calf (if you can teach a calf any thing, which I 
doubt,) Latin as well as Enclish. 

There were ten cows, which I had to escort to 
and from pastire night and morning. To these 
cows I gave the names of the Roman numerals, 
beginning unus and duo and going up to decem. 
Decem was, of course, the bigest cow of the 
party, or at least she was the ruler of the others, 
and had the place of houor in the stable and 
every where else. 

T admire cows, and especially the exactness 
with which they define their social position. In 
this case, Decem could “lick” Novem and No- 
vem could lick Octo, and so on down to Unus, 
who couldn’t lick any body except her calf. 1 
suppose I ouxhe to have called the weakest cow 
Una, instead of Unus, considering her sex; but 
I didn’t cure much to teach the cows the declen- 
sion of adjectives, in which I was not very well 
up myself; and besides, it would be of little use 
to a cow. 

People who devote themselves too severely to 
the study of the classies are apt to become dried 
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up; and you should never do any thing to dry 
up a cow. Well, these ten cows knew (their 


tating the witness. 


of confidence.” 


names after a while, at least they appeared to, 
and would take their places as I called 

least, if Octo attempted to go before Novem in 
goiny through the bars (I have heard peoplespeak 
of a “pair of bars’’ when there were six or eight 
of them,) or into the stable, the matter of prec- 
edence was so settled there was no dispute about 
it afterward. Novem either put her horns into 
Octo’s ribs, and Octo shambled to one side, or 
else the two locked horns and tried the game of 
push and gore, until one gave up. Nothing is 
stricter than the etiquette of a party of cows. 


them. At 


—_+e+-—_____ 


POWER OF OLD RECOLLECTIONS ON 
A BIRD. 


Mrs. L. M. Child tells the following curious 


story, which goes far to show that birds (at least 
some kinds of birds) may have almost human 
perceptions and sensibilities : 


A parrot had been caught young, and trained 


by a Spanish lady, who sold it to an English 
captain, 
the fogs of England, where birds and men ail 
spoke in a forcizn tonne, 
ever, she learned the language, forget her Span- 


For a time the bird seemed sad among 
By degrees, how- 
ish phrases, and seemed to fecl at home. Years 


passed on, and found pretty poll the pet of the 
ptain’s family. At last her brilliant feathers 









beran to turn gray with age; she could take no 
food but soft pulp, and had not strength enouch 
to mount her perch. 
in this feeble condition, when a Spanish 
man called one day to see her master. 

the first time she had heard the language for 
many years, 
memory the scenes of her youth, in that beauti- 
ful region of vines and sunshine, 
forth her wings with a wild scream of joy, rap- 


She had been some time 
nitle- 
It was 
It probably brought back to her 
She spread 


idly ran over the Spanish phrases which she had 


not uttered for years, and fell down dead. 


° ————__+e+__—_ 
A COMPETENT WITNESS. 


“William Look, who made you?” 
William, who was considered a fool, screwed 


up his face, and looking thoughtful and some 
what bewildered, replied, “Moses, I s’po: 


se.” 
“That will do,” said counsellor Gray, address- 
ing the court. “The witness says he supposes 


Moses made him; that is an intelligent answer, 
more than I thought him capable of giving, for 


t shows that he has some faint idea of Scriprure. 


I submit that is not sufficient to entitle him to 
be sworn as a witness capable of giving evi- 
dence.” 


“Mister Judge,” said the fool, “may I ax the 
awyer a question?” 
“Cortainly,” said the judge. 
“Well, then, Mr. Lawyer, who d’ye suppose 
nade you?” 
“Aaron, I s’pose,” said counsellor Gray, imi- 
a 


After the mirth had somewhat subsided, the 


witness drawled out,— 


“Wal, ne-ow, we do read in the book that 


Aaron once made a calf, but who’d a thought 
the critter’d got in here!” 


The judge ordered the man to be sworn. 
——+e+____ 
DIFFIDENCE---ITS MEANING. 
Diffidence is now understood to mean “want 
Anciently it meant “want of 
religious) faith :”” 
Some of the readers of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” 


have doubtless been at a loss to conjecture why 
Bunyan should have called Giant Despair’s wife, 
who was as ready to persecute Christians as the 
cruel giant himself, Mrs. Diffidence. 
edge of the former meaning of this word, will 
give the clue to the appropriateness of this cog- 
nomen, 
very long past, the difference between despair 
and diffidence was hardly appreciable. 

tainly could not be affirmed oF 

very much stronger than the other, if in one the 
absence of all hope, in the other that of all faith 
was implied. Jeremy Taylor also uses the word 


A knowl- 


Trench informs us that at a period not 


It cer. 
one that it was 


n the sense of despair, in speaking of the im- 


penitent sinner’s “diffldence” in the hour of 
death. 


—+or—___ 


THREE DAYS UNDER A FALLEN TREE. 


The St. Louis Democrat tells of a perilous ac- 


cident to a man near Venice, Ill., who was hunt 
ing in the woods at the time a violent tornado 
swept through the region: 


A tree was blown across him, and for three 


days, without food or drink, he lay in an im- 
movable position, 
self from his perilous position were of no avail, 
and Mr. Turner, finally discouraged by fruitless 
endeavors, gave himself up a8 one to be num- 
bered among the dead. After three days, how- 
ever, he was relieved by a farmer named Hag- 
gerty, who fortunately happened to be passing 
that way. He was conveyed to East St. Lonis, 
and put in charge of the city authorities, 


Allefforts to extricate him- 


+o —__—_ 
A LITTLE BALLOON. 


A toy called a parachute is easily made by cut- 


ting a piece of tissue paper in a circular form, 
and tying in threads around the edge, then unit- 
ing the ends of the threads, and attaching a 
cork for ballast. 
when the air gets under tho paper, it will look 
quite like a balloon, and in a gentle breeze, will 
rise to a great height.— Work and Play. 


Hold it up by the cork, and 


——_+e»___—_ 
A DONKEY, the other day, stubbornly refused 


to come out of a boat which had brought him 
across the Mersey; at last, after many kicks had 
been applied, and other persecutions of that 
kind, a man stepped forward, addressing him 
affectionately, “Come along, brother,” and the 
donkey obeyed at once. 
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COUNTING THE CHICKENS. 


Come, Joe! come, Johnny! the chickens are out, 
‘As true as 1 am alive! 

Let me count,—one, two, three, four,— 

0, if Lean find but one more 
‘Of the beauties, that will be five! 


And see what a pretty thing 
The littlogray one fs, and O! 
Thore is another one! see it, Joe, 
With its head through its mother’s wing! 


My dainty darlings, be still, be still! 
Just a minute. till I can see 

Which is prettiest,—that with down 

Sotily yellow and striped with brown, 
Or that with the golden bill, 


That one is cunning, with back and breast 
Black as a raven, and so small,— 

No bigger than one of its mother’s eggs, 

And the tiniest little rosy lega,— ; 
L hardly saw it at all. 


I will double up my hand to a nest, 
‘Afraid though I am of the mother hen, 

And put them into it one by, one, 

The gray, the yellow, the black and dun, 
And see which is prettiest then! 


——_+e___ 


Jast look,and tee how they hop about! | 


s For the Companion. 


JACK STONE’S SICKNESS. 

I was sick the other day. Sick enough to be 
in bed, and it was not very pleasant. I am not 
fond of being sick. The sickness isn’t so hard 
to bear, as to have to keep still. It don’t agree 
with me to be quiet. Iam of a go-about dispo- 
sition. 

My head felt queer. It ached very bad. I 
thought it would break open. I told mother so. 





She put a bandage around it. I suppose it 
was to keep it together, so it would not roll on 
the floor, and spoil the pretty flowers on the car- 
pet. There are lots of pretty flowers on it. I 


tried tocount them when I was sick. It made 
my head worse. 

I wanted to get to sleep. I shut my eyes and 
saw all kinds of colored stars dancing around. 
They made me dizzy. 

Then [looked at the picture on the wall. It 
isa handsome one. A stable-man is taking care 
of a horse. I thought I should like to be the 
stable-man. He did not look as if his head 
ached. He louked too happy to be sick. If I 
had a large horse, I would treat him well, arid 
make a friend of him. Horses seem to know a 
great deal, ‘ 

Idid not mean to tell you about horses, but 
about my sickness. I thought of a great many 
things, and I fell asleep. 

Thad a funny dream. I dreamed the cat had 
A surprise party, and had a lot of cat and kitten 
Visitors. The cat seemed very much pleased. 
She had whshed hersclf very nice indeed, and 
looked better than she docs when I am awake. 

I dreamed I gave them some fish to eat. They 
Quarrelled over it and commenced to fight. They 
got so mad with each other, that I jumped upon 
achair, [ was afraid they might mistake me 
for a cat. 

Mother heard the noise, and came in with the 
broom, and chased them all out. That was the 
end of the cat party. 

Iwoke up. The doctor was in the room, and 
Was looking at me. He wanted me to hold out 
my tongue. I obeyed him. 

He said it was coated. Tongues don’t wear 
coats, I told the doctor so. He laughed, and 
said I was a fanny fellow. My headache didn’t 
make me feel one bit funny. 

He left me some very nice pills. They had su- 
Gar over them, so people would think they were 
‘weet inside. I should not have wished to have 
swallowed them, If I had known the sugar was 
only ow the outside. It deceived me very much. 

Mother sat by my side and sang me a song. 











It lulled me to sleep. I did not dream that time. 
I woke up suddenly. Something disturbed me. 
Mother had upset a kettle, It sounded to me 
like thunder. I thought, when I got well and 
played “storm” again, I would upset the kettle 
to make believe it is thunder, It sounds more 
natural than rolling a cricket over the floor. 





When I woke up the room was alldark. I 
thonght it was night. I was mistaken. The 
curtains were pulled down. I opened one side of 
them. It looked very pleasant in the road. It 
seemed almost too pleasant to be sick. The 
bandage on my head felt dry, and I wanted to 
take it off. I did not dare to, for I did not know 
whether my head was in one or two picces. 

I did not like to call for mother. I rapped on 
the table, and she heard me. She brought me 
some very nice toast to eat. I had forotten I 
was hungry until mother brought the toast. 
That reminded me of it. 

I was better. I sat up before the fire in a little 
chair, while mother made my bed. Father came 
in from work, and told me I should have ginger- 
bread six days in the week. I am very fond of 
gingerbread. It was a great inducement to get 
well. I told father I would try to do so. 

Mr. Gooding, the storekeeper, sent me word he 
was very sorry to learn I was sick. He was very 
kind to do so. I shall always buy my candy of 
him. He sent me a very nice picture-book. It 
must have cost as much as five or six cents. 
Ihave often thought I should like to make a 
book. I have never tried to make one. 
~ ] felt so much better wher I sat up, that F did 
not feel like going to bed again. I altered my 
mind very soon. I grew sleepy very quick. 1 
got into bed as soon as [ could. I found no 
trouble in getting some dreams. 

The next morning I was better, and was able 
to cat some gingerbread, which I found to be 
very nice. I read a great deal in the book Mr. 
Gooding sent me. 

T have told you all I know about my sickness, 
and [ hope you are glad to know IJ am quite well 
again. [know Zam. It is tiresome to be sick 
long, but you feel ever so much better when you 
get well. I hope every one who reads this is not 
sick. Jack STONE. 





Ng 
LITTLE KIND HEART. 

One cold, stormy morning, a little girl of two 
years was standing on achair near a window, 
looking at the few people who were hurrying 
along through the mud and rain, 

“There is a poor little dog; he has no umbrella 
to Keep the rain from wetting his shaggy coat,’’ 
said her mother. 

‘Pll lend him mine, mamma.” 

“But he has no hands; he can’t carry an um- 
brella,” her mother replied, wishing to know 
what her little daughter's active and ever fertile 
mind would suggest. 

“ll wide him, mamma; I’ll get on his back,” 
the little tongue quickly answered, whilst the 
bright cyes looked thoughtfully and wistfully 
towards the poor wet dog.— selected. 











NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINI 


Tue Creat Biooo Purinecr 


Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the best and 
most reliable bloud purifier in the world. 23-8 








THE WEED i 
‘s‘Family Favorite’’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


aro the MOST POPULAR In tho market, because they will 
execute the GRKATEoT range and VARIETY of Work. They 


arc the SiMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always | S: 


in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can bo purchased and payments made in a 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Rellable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to , 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HO WASHIXOTUN STREET. 


15—coptw JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
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Round Hill Hotel, and Health Institute, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


Ten Minutes’ Afeel 
From Dxror. 


B. P. BAQKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


TTS celebrated Inatitution, Including 50 acres of Forest Park, Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, has been purchased 
by Dr. Backus, of New York, and thoroughly renovated and re-vpened to the public as a MeaLTH INsTITUTE and 
Mork of tho first-cluss order in two departments, Feplote with every convenlence for the comfort and amusement of 


the invalid or pleasure sceker, including the celebrates 
proved Gymnastics, Swedish Slovem: ti 





‘Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and Russian Vapor Baths, Im- 
sowling, Bullands, cte. Six hours from New York b 


New Haven boat or 
all 


cars, three hours from Boston, and thrice from Albapy, on main route to White Mountains, aud Montreal. 
the year, with moderate prices, and i vj» ror accommodations for 200 gucsts. 


Round Hill has become ni 


“THE Rouxp Hitt Horst ts crowded with visitors durin, 
vantages for regaining licalth, but by its home comforts, soc 
geld Republi 


ful scenery." —Sprin, ican. 





a8 Luo most desirable resort for Sabbath School Pienics. 


B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


gfe warm months, attracted not on! 


by its superior ad- 


Pleasures, pure mountain air, and the fame of its beautl- 


“No medical institution, stands higher than the Rounp Hitt Warsk Cure, at Northampton, Mass., under the care 


of Dr. Backus. 


No Su:.aner resort surpasses it in loveliness and in all the resources calculated to gratify the tastes 


and promote the cumfurt of visitors."'— St. Louis Kepublican. 


“In all the resources which ronder attractive a resort for Invalids or pleasure seckers Rouxp Hitt stands alone and 
unrivalled. Its charming rural scenery and inimitable landscape have acquired for it a world-wide reputation. Jenny 


Lind, after a three months’ residence, Called it the *l’aradise of America.’ 


“Wo freely recommend Rocwp IHILt as a delightful place of resort. The landscape 1s of unrivalled beauty, valle 
Forty acres of forest park affonls a, delightful ramble, and refreshing a 


hill and river give it ca haustless variety. 


while the carriage drives present a channing variety of mountain scenery. 
The Hotel is well kept, by a host and hostess of C! 


tain springs, and is noted for its softness und purity. 


'—Boston Traveller. 





The Water is supplied from living m 


hristian culture 


and experichce, who spurv no pains for the comfort or amusement of thelr gucsts."—W. 0. Picayune. 


ROUND HILL COACH will meet ail trains, and private carriages to order. 


25—8t 








Oo MY! such a Bustle as there is with the Ladics 
now-a-days. But you ought to-sce the Gents bus- 
tling into Jackson & Co.'s, 59 Tremout St., Boston, to 
buy Hata, Umbrellas, Canes, ete, zai 


E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 

largely supersede Croquet the comming season. Prices 
reduced, ‘Send 10 cents for Descriptive sook, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. L.B. BROOKS & BKO., Boston, 
Maas. ht 
R9°r, BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In many respects the Bk8T EINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as ita medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable tn any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 





Kidne: Ox DeacGut at No. 37 Court STREET. Scts 
per glass, of 25 cts per package, which will wake tive gal- 
jons delicious beer. iS Bu 











© TO 10 PER DAY can be made by any lady or 
gentleman of ordinary abilities to acil a new pa- 
tented article, one of the most useful and cheapest inven- 
tions ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents tor sample 
and circulars, or call and satisfy yourself at office, 87 Weat- 
minster Street, Room No. 7, Providence, B. 1. 8. W: 
YOUNG. tt 


Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 


—axp— 


WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and havo now in Stock 

a complete assortment of the various styles at present In 

vogue, which they offer at n small advance on manufac- 

turers’ prices. Also, a large assortment of Fine Jew- 

elry, in all Its varietics, 

SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 
271 Notre Dame Street. 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 

Second Wharf Sonth of Dover Street Bridge, 


—axp— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave. opp. Perry St, 


‘Jon W. Leatuerses, 
Anprew F. LEATUERBEE. 


a a 


BOSTON. 
19—8w 


THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE &. PERKINS AKD BEV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


‘ull of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ.”—Ratrn Writs. 
“téensible words wedded to tender melodies."—C. B. 


TOUT. 
“Sprightly without being absurd; spiritual without be- 

ing misty; evangelical without being duil.”—Kev. T. De 

TTT TALMAGE. 

“A Sunday school singing book of real merit."—Rev. 

Joux H. Vincext, D. D. 

“All hail tu such a music book.'’—Rev. Gxo. A. PEitz. 

%° Tha book delights everybody who uscs it. 

*,* It has met with immense sale, and great success. 


only T. E, PERKINS 
M43 Eighth 8t., New York. 
UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and atrongest.”—Doston Eventing Traveller. 
“rhe Univoraal is the best.""—American Agriculturtel. 








A HUNDRED, 





JULY. 
“OAK HALL,’’ 


32, 34, 36, 38 North Street, 


BOSTON. 


o*« HALL offers the following Fresh Clothing for 
this month: 

Abaca SUITS—Neat, Cool, and very Stylish. 

REP Ey Suite = imported Goods—thig and comfort~ 

able. 

HANDSOME SUITS—Of Blue Middlesex Flannel. 

At WOOL SUITS—Of fine Imported thin materials. 

LP SUITS—In White, Brown, Drab and Slate. 


T ABGE-SIZED SUITS—Of all these various fabrics. 


GMALL BUITS—The same—for Youth, of for Boy 
UNDER 8UrTS— oF all sizes—for Summer wear. 
[2224 8U1TS—0F Seersucker, Naukoen, ete., ete. 
rPBICOT SUrTS—In variety—Fashionablo and tasteful, 


GEASONABLE SUITS_Of all descriptions, for Men 
‘and Boys. 


MANILLA 


HAMMOCKS, 
$3 50. 


BATHING SUITS, 


OUTFITS FOR THE 


SEASHORE, 


Ready-Made and Made to Order. 


ONE PRIOE TO ALL. 


—It 


anus 





ROU aT 
ERRY's 


jl 
Onna woe 


A safe and effectual vegetable remedy for Worms, Worm 
Fits and Worm Fever. 


Rold by Di ts fur cents. Sent free by mail on re- 
.ceipt of price. Dr. J. A. PERRY, Box 3137, Bos- 
ton P.O. ut 





The Sunscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1 6O, if paid in advance. 
1 76 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIXR. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, 

THE Comrantox Js sent to subscribers untl! an explicit 
order Is received by the Pubilshers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Moncy orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
pust-masters are required to register letters whenever 
Fequested to do so. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription {s paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Dablishers. 
Tust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that allaubscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give tho name of the Post-Oftice to which your 











per Is Your name cannot be found on our 

Prbice untess this ts done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CORAL REEFS. 

It would seem foolish to compare onc of the 
gigantic pines of California with a little huckle- 
berry bush, yet this is about the proportion 
which a coral reef of the Pacific bears to the lit- 
tle shrubs of coral found in the Mediterranean. 
Both are the production of the same small ani- 
mal, or polype. 

Just think of us men setting out to construct 
a chain of mountains, like the Andes or Him- 
malayas, by piling up stone coffins, and then 
burying ourselves in them! How many of us 
would it take, and how lon: should we have to 
work? Yet the little marine undertakers are so 
numerous, Bnd so industrious, that they raise a 
mass of coral, several fect high, in a few months. 
Achannel cut in a reef, surrounding an island, 
for a schooner to pass throuzh, was coimpletely 
closed up by them in ten years, 

Reefs are found in water which is a thousand 
feet deep, or even morc. How long do you sup- 
pose these must have been in prozress? It used 
to be thought that the polypes began at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and built up to this height. But 
they have never been discovered working at a 
very great profundity, so Darwin concludes that 
the reefs must have sun lower after being made. 

Sailors talk of three reefs in 1 sail, so others 
talk of three courses, or stages, in a coral reef. 
The first they call a shore reef This is a sort of 
coral necklace, round a neck of lund. It stands 
in shallow water, and is quite covered over at 
high tide, like a neck-ribbon, by a high dress. 
It reminds onc of the strin, of sharp teeth, which 
savages sometimes wear. The writer was once 
in danger of being cut to pieces by one of them. 
He went in bathiny, on the shore of Ceylof, and 
on swimming towards the sea, soon struck his 
knee against a sharp branch of the coral. He 
at once beat a hasty retreat, or he would doubt- 
Jess have speedily had numerous rents made in 
his skin, by the hard, sharp points. 

When an island, thus provided with a sort of 
stake-fence under water, subsides, as those Pa- 
cific islands seem to have a hahit of doing, the 
distance between island and recf becomes great- 
er, and the water deeper. Another story has to 
be added to the reef, and then it is termed a Bar- 
rier. Sometiincs it encloses several islands. It 
is like adish of soup, with several picces of green 
turtle lying in it. 

Again, on island, like some unfortunate peo- 
ple, having once begun to go down, does not al- 
ways know when to stop. It disappears alto- 
gether, but where it goes to,—what limbo of 
wicked islands,—who can tell? The reef then 
goes by the name of an Afoll. It resembles the 
crater of a submerged volcano, except that it is 
notround. Onc side, turned towards the windy 
quarter, is shaped like a bow; the other side is 
straight like a bow-string. The waters within 
the reef, forming the lagoon, are calm, and beau- 
tifally transparent. There is usually a passage 
into the lagoon, on either side of which ur. often 
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little islets, on which stand one or two cocoanut 
palms, like sentinels to guard the outlet. 

When a reef gets so far advanced as to be 
above water, sand, shells and other things man- 
age to get heaped on it, and then the cocoanut 
tree, palms itself off on it also. The decaying 
twigs and leaves of the trees add to the soil, and 
so, in time, fertile land is produced, gnd human 
beings, as well as nuts, somehow find their way 
to theislands. Volcanoes, moreover, sometiunes 
play tricks with them, and the islands are not 
only depressed but elevated to a high degree— 
when they are styled Crystal islands. Usually, 
however, they are content to remain only a few 
feet above the sea. 





VARIETY. 


GOT MAD AT THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


The rage of brutcs and fools at provocations 
to which they cannot retort, is intensely comical, 


sometimes. A polytechnic student once made a 
coarse old tradeswoman who attacked him, turn 
pale with wrath by calling her ‘‘a polynomical 
parallelopiped.” Dr. Johnson, big as he was, 
seems to have had acertain naughty love of fun- 
making when similar subjects came in his way: 

He once made a bet with Boswell that he could 
go into the fish market and put a Billingsgate 
woman in a passion without saying a word that 
she could understand. The doctor commenced 
by silently indicatiny with his nose that her fish 
had passed the state in which man’s olfacto- 
rics could endure their flavor. The Biliingszate 
woman made a verbal attack common in par- 
Jance. 

The doctor answered, “You are an article,) 
madam.” 

“No more an article than yourself, you misbe- 
gotten villain.” 

“You are a noun, woman.” 

“You—you—”’ stummered the woman, chok- 
ing with rage at a list of titles she could not un- 
derstand, 

“You are a pronoun.” 

The beldam shook her fist in specchless rage. 

“You are a verb. an adverb, an adjective, a 
conjunction, a preposition, an interjection!” 
suddenly continued the doctor, applying the 
harmless epithets at proper intervals. 

The nine parts of speech completely conquered 
the old woman, and she flung herself down in 
the mud, crying with rage at being thus “black- 
guarded” in a set of unknown terms, which, not 
understanding, she could not answer. 


— 
SAWING OFF HIS FINGERS. 


Ignorance should never meddle with edged 
tools—nor toothed ones, either. The habit of 
pointing at, or touching every thing we talk of 
or feel curious about, is sometimes attended with 
serious consequences; 


A German, in Iowa, last week went, for the 
first time, into a saw-mill. Among other things 
that he saw, was a small, circular saw, sawing: 
faster than any thing he ever saw. Its rapid 
motion fascinated hin je reached out his right 
index finger toward its ill-defined periphery, (for 
the circumference of a saw in swift motion looks 
tv be at the base of the teeth, and not at their 
points,) when, to his surprise, the end of his fin- 
ger disappeared in_an instant, and rolled away 
to the other side of the saw. 

The man tied up the stump in his handker- 
chief; whereupon Mr. Andrews, noting him, 
came up and inquired what was the matter. 
The victim of mispliced confidence replied,— 

“Misther Andrews, | never comes to sve your 
mills before. I seed dis ting going around so 
fast, L takes mein vinger to him, like dis, and— 
mein!” In explaining his first mishap, the Ger- 
man touched the saw with his left fore-tinger 
and that flew off. Turning to Andrews, in al- 
most breathless astonishment, the man cx- 
claimed: “Misther Andrews, | never comes to 
see your mills before; I see him; 1 never comes 
again!’ And wrapping that finger into his 
handkerchief, he started for a ductor’s office. 




















—- 
AN ENERGETIC OLD LADY. 


The following facts are recorded in one of the 
old church books of the Baptist church in Stam- 
ford: 


October 8, 1797.—Dicd, at Norwalk, Sybill 
Whitehend, aged 116 yeurs—n member of this 
church, baptized October 5, 1780, in the 99th 
year of herage. She lived in Norwalk, where 
she kept school for years, and frequently came, 
on horseback, to Stamford (a distance of thirteen 
miles from her home) to attend public worship 
—coming on Saturdays and returning on Mon- 
days. The last time she came to Stumford was 
in May, 1789, at which time she was 109 years 
old. She then walked nine miles, and also re- 
turned on foot. She was never married. 


—_+_—_ 
LOGWOOD. 


The tree is of medium size and peculiar ap- 
pearance, attaining a height, under favorable 
circumstances, of twelve or thirteen yards, The 
trunk is much gnarled, and full of irregular cav- 
ities, The leaves are pinnated; and the small | 
ones never fall off, and are smooth and heart- 
shaped. The flowers are smail, yellowish in col- 
or, and hangin bunches from the ends of the 
branches. The fruit is avery flat, lanceolated 
husk, containing sceds which are eaten by fowls, 
as in fact are those of almost all the vegetables 
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and fruits that are found here. The foliage of 
the log tree is of dark green and very luxuriant. 
During the early period of its growth it forms 
thickets quite similar to those of the hawthorn. 
But, as it develops, it gathers in impenctrable 
masses. In the forest it takes entire possession 
of the ground, which remains without vegeta- 
tion under its shade. It is found on rock: 

mountains as well as on alluvial plains, but it 
grows better on humid, deep soil which is peri- 
Odically inundated by the overflow of the rivers. 
Its growth is rapid, yet its wood is hard, com- 
pact, and can be long preserved under ground. 


+ 
A MOTHER'S CARE, 


At a minister's meeting in Hartford, not long 
since, a Baptist pastor remarked that he was one 
of threc brothers, sons of a minister whose sal- 
ary was only $500 a year. Their mother was ac- 
cused of being extravagant, if not proud; keep- 
ing each of her sons furnished with six suits of 
clothes during the summer, that they might 
have nice, clenn clothes every day of the weck. 
“But,’. suid the speaker, “the good neighbor, 
who thus found fault with my mother, did not 
know that every night of term-time, after we 
had gone to bed, she took our clothes and washed 
them, and in the morning before we were up, 
ironed them; the fact being that we had only 
one suit of clothes each.” 





——S es 
ONE OF THE LOST LETTERS. 


People who send letters and articles through 
the mail without seeing properly to the postage 
and direction, should read the accounts of the 
large auction sales of dead Ictter effects which 
take place occasionally at Washingtun. ‘Don 
Piatt” attended one of these sales and morualizes 
thus: “Each memento told its story—an old, 
old story, perhaps, but yet a touching one. 
saw a child’s shoc—a little half-worn bit of tar- 
nished morocco, sent, probably, from the coffin 
of the litile three year-old to some grandmother, 
to tell, in mute eloquence, that the busy little 
feet were quiet now forever.” 








+ 
A TONGUE THAT NEVER LIED. 


An old inan, writing his recollections of old 
times, says: 


I dined one day at Dr. Baldwin’s with He 
man Lincoln and wife, her parents and Prof. 
Chase. While carving, the doctor observed, 
“Who will have a piece of tonzue that never 
told alice? Can this be said of all my guests?” 

We should question the courtesy now of ask- 
ing our guests so plain a question at the dinner- 
table. 


— 


A Miciican deaf-mute boy, who is at school, 
has recently written a letter to a friend at home, 
in which, referring to recreation rather than Ja- 





bors, he quaintly says, “Il am working with 


plant the corn nor potatoes. I can somewhat to 
plough. Mr. How teaches me to learn plough. 
The pupills will vacation next June of 16.” 


A TRAVELLER was lately boasting of the lux- 
ury of arriving at night, after a hard day’s jour- 
ney, to partake of the enjoyment of a well cut 
ham, and the left leg of a goose. “Pray, sir, 
what is the peculiar luxury of a left leg?” “Sir, 
to conceive its luxury, you must find that it is 
the only leg left.” 


A GENTLEMAN describing n wedding, the other 
day, got off the following extraordinary sen- 
tongedn regard to the bride: “In her bong face 
the twin roscs of health and beauty shone.” He 

robably meant to say bonny, but—‘‘these con- 
founded printers.” 


Ir we would have a powerful mind, we must 
think; if we would have faithful hearts, we 
must love; if we would have strong muscles, we 
mast labor. These include all that is valuable 
in life. 


Mr. Guaisner is an acronaut, and he has dis- 
covered that a woman’s voice is audible at a 





theight of two miles, while a man’s voice has 


never been henrd higher than amile! This is 
the latest argument in favor of woman suffrage. 


Tue postmaster at Adaline, W. Va., has a 
salary of one dollar per annum. He don’t go to 
Washington very often to see that he don’t lose 
his place. 








‘We would invite all to 
examine our extensive as- 
sortment of custom made 










Parlor Suits 


which we have Just marked 
down, anid for style of finish 
and workmanship = think 
ik, cannot be excelled. 


Black Walnut, Ohestnut and Painted 


CHAMBER SUITS. 
P. F. PACKARD & BON, 


role 


BY YOUR FISHING TACKLE, RODS, 
LINES, HOOKS, &C., 


—aT— 


Bradford & Anthony’s, 
u 178 Washington Street, Boston. a 


86 and 58 Union St., Boston. 








THE SUMMER MONTHS. 


The Summer Months will soon be gone! 
‘Their hours aro flying fast! 
Let those thelr flight who would not mourn 
Improve themere they’ 
May those who go asray from home, 
‘The Summer Months to spend, 
Find pleasure wheresot’er they roam, 
And cach make many g fricnd. 
And may the Boys all hav add 
‘Shoes complete, 


Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat 
Which they have botght at GroRGE Fixxo's, 


Fi 
Corner uf Beach and Washington Btreet, 


SNAKE’S EQGS. 

ONDERFUL and astonishing chemical curtosiies 

25centsa nest by mall. Magic’ Photographs, 
beautitul, amusing and curlous. Only 28 cents» packay 
by mail. The Fireside Favorite is s handwn 
monthly paper of elght large pages and will please erery- 
body. If you want a good paper that will sult you every 
time aubscgibe Immediately. | Only 28 cente for a whie 
year. Addtcas, FOUNTAIN & KELSEY, 208 Broadwa 
Sow York, ta ‘Ail three above for only 60 cents, 24 


$375 A MONTH Horsoand outfit furnished a4 
dress, NoveLty Co., Saco, Me. M-Iy 


ANTED.— Agents ($2 50 per ') to sell the eck 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDRE-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike 
Doth sides), and fs fully Hecnsed. ‘The best and c 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOLS- 
SON, CLA & CO., Beston, Mass., Pittaburgh, Pa 
go, 111, oF St. Louta, Blo. Si—ly 


WANTED — AGENTS — 875 to, $250 
month, every where, anale and fernale, to tatroduce 

the GENUINE IMPHOVED COMMON SENSE Faw. 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, “‘Ihis machine will stich, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ini 
most suporior ‘manner, Vrice only $15. Fully Hcensed 
and warranted for tive years, We will pay $1,000 fer any 
machine that will sew @ stronger, more beautifal, or wow 
clastic seam than ours, Jt makes the “Elastic Leck 
Stitch." Every second stiteh can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. Wepay 
‘Agents frum $15 t0 $50 per month and expenses, or a 
ae 


mission from which twice that amount can be made. 
Boston, Mass.; De, pee 























dress SECUMB & CO., 
Louis, Mo., or Chicayo, Ill. 


GPE4T ATTRACTION FOR THE BOYs: 
r *e* Rank Cuance! *,* 


Life and adventures of Robert Houdin, the most famay 
conjuror the world has ever known, just commenced ie 
No. 43 (Vol. 1V.) of Hangy’s Jounsaz, showing bow, 
when a boy, he acquired his first lessons in magic, hi 
youthful haps and mishaps as an amateur conjurer, his 
amusing and startling adventures, how he invented ant 
performed his marvellous feats, his great magical contest 
with the famous Arabian jugglers, his invention of cartow 
musical and other automata, ctc., ctc., furming one uf the 
most fascinating narratives ever written. Every boy Wi 


long te read this, also the charming Story of a litue Rm 
sian Peasant Boy who rose to be a I'rince, Schod 
story, Sea Story, and a multitude of attractive tan, 
sketches, correnpundence, puzzles, amusing arts and re- 
reationg,clc., clc., and, to afford ail the opportunity talet 
Ianey's Journal, w he following hberal oper: 
Rare Chance. Journal, a handsome eight 
page (40 Jong columns) illustrated family paper will be sex: 
Stz months on trial ty any new subscriber fur the nomicy 
sum of 26 cents. Bend now and try it! Single coplad 
any newsdeuler—n_ ne free. 


e21—It JESSENMANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t, N.Y. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Ne. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on all 
which remain in Bunk six months next prior to the em 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posite fur cuch and every full intervening calendar mv 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividend, 
‘Thfs is the only Kavings Mank in the State that paysinit 
est on the deposlts for cach and every month they rewst: 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $59, 

and a large surplus in addition thereto, 2 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 

















Weed Family Favorit. 
Yheeler & Wilson, 
. Howe, tna, 
American, &c, &e. 


Sold for small installments, as low as 85 per Month 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Ciret- 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK 
(Successors to Eugiey, Rice Peck) 
sy 323 Washington, cor. West St 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It isthe only reliable and harmless Remedy known fo. 
removing Brown discoloration. Bold by druggists evty 
where. ‘Depot, 49 Bond Street, Now Kork. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Btack-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erp 
tions, aud Biotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
Itis invaluable to the aMlicted. Prey y by Dr. 


B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Kond Street 
New York. Sold by Draggists erery where. *l-he 


CURED OF CATARRH 





~axv— 
Incipient Consumption! 
After all other Remedies Failed, 
BY TWo BOTTLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 


Derry, N. H., May Isa. 
Messrs. LirtLerinip & Marks, Chemists and 
Manchester, N. H., Proprictors of Constituttonal (+ 
tarrh Kemedy: 
I took three colds, one after another, till_they 
in Catarrh, and alinest Consumption. The physkiam 
told me I Rad congestion of the lungs, J. remained fo 
nearly @ year sick, with nothing but Catarrh troubles, my 
head aliing and the mucous dropping down into 
throat, causing a wheezing cough cach morning till I jt 
rid ofthe droppings. 1t took away my strength, 
wad fit for no business. I tuok all known Catarch 
dics, but they did no good, nut a particle. J bought a ht: 
tle of your Conatitutional Catarrh Re , some eigtt 
monthé ago, and found immediate rellef. ‘Thesccund!-*- 
tle restored me to health dnd business, bailt up the whole 
syatem and made ine feel as well as I was lve 
leks “By age ls $4. 1 have never scen anything 
remove & ou es Buick | [eaeades tt all Tight down. I 
never saw anything like It to create an 
cauen MOSES te WALKER 


Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Potter, Burr& Perry. 
Boston, and John I. Henry, New York, General Agent 
it 
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For the Companion. . 
A STEP FROM UNDER THE ROSH 
VINE. 


In Two Cuarrers.—Cuap. Il, 


Six months had passed, and the short winter 
days had come, so that the laziest girls in the 
shop, with the most ambitious, began work by 
lamplight. Mary had so far not indulged herself 
in a single holiday—not even to go home at 
Thanksgivius—but now, as Christmas was at 
hand, there was such an outcry from the regi- 
ment of boys, and such a sighing from her mo- 


ther, that the stage stopped again at Mr. Berres- | - 


ford’s door, and this time let Mary alight, wel- 
comed by shouts of joyful surprise from all the 
younger members of the family. 

“Now, father,” said Mary, when at hist they 
were left to themselves, the joy of the brothers 
having taken itself to their pillows, “now, fa- 
ther, how inuch of a Christmas present do you ; 
think we are going to make the man that holds | 
that mortyaze? I never asked his name, for I | 
don’t want to know it; but just gucss what [| 
havein this purse;” and with a glowing face, 
she pulled it from her pocket, where she felt 
sure it would have burned a hole in another 
minute. 

“[don’t know,” said her father, in a tone be- 
tween incredulity and pleasant expectation, while | 
her mother sighed deeply; ‘‘women’s wages are 
always low, but you say you’ve done pretty 
well.” 

“Guess, then, guess,” repeated Mary, shaking 
the purse, = 6" > ¥ 

“Well, Pl say seventy-five dollars. You've 
\wen zone six months, and you’ve worked pretty 
close, [ know, for that’s your way. ’Tisn’tevery 
girl that would have brought home seventy-five 
dollars, but 1’ll calculate it for you.” 

“Well, here it is, then,” said Mary, laying 
some bills on the table before him. “Count it, 
please.” 

“Seventy-five,” said her father. “I always 
wus pretty cute at uessing.” —* 

“Well, now, suppose you guess again, and 
out this,” said Mary, handing him another 
null. 

“Forty, fifty, sixty, seventy-five again,” said 
her father, looking up at her as if he thought 
she had heen learning necromangy, and had the 
power of doubling things before his eyes. 

Mrs. Berresford sighed terribly, and Mary 
langhed. 

“Now o1 re,” she said; “three times and 
out,” and efi put a third roll into his hand. 

“Three times seventy-five, two hundred and 
‘weaiy-five,” she sai, her eyes sparkling with 
hg@@Mumph. “How will that do for a begin- 
i Perhaps I shull do better the second half 
year.” 

ler futher fumbled at the bills as if he 
thought himself in a dream; rubbed his hand 
through his hair, got up and walked the room, 
and then sat down to look at the money again. 
“Well,” he exclaimed, when at last He found 
his speech, “all Pve got to say is, that if you’ve 
tamed that pile of money since you went away, 
and cnough more to pay your own board, you're 
the smartest girl ever raised in Maine, and I’m 
brouder of you than I should be of the biggest 
oh the West ever saw, or will see, craps and 





: - 

“Whot a thing itis, though, to see a dauzhter 

‘nnging home moncy to pay off debts!” said 
Mrs, Berresford, with such un imunensurable 
‘igh 4s forced one to understand she meant it a 
ae thing, although she had not suid so dis- 
Atetly, 
_ Nonsense,” said Mary, “nothing but fun. 
Now, father, you take that, and we'll have a 
‘erry Christmas, and by Fourth of July, if not 
‘concer, 1 must come again, and sec what I can 
‘how you them.” 

The “everlasting sight of boys” clamored 
oc loudly than at first, when the one week 

a had allowed herself at home, drew to a 








AUPSELL-ARUAROION FO 





UNDER THE ROBE VINE. | 


“I declare, it’s horrid,” said Ted, the oldest, 
as he fastened his sister’s little trunk. ‘And I 
know somebody else that thinks so, too. Harry 
Larrabec said that village gathering last sum- 
mer wasn’t worth a thistle head; there was no- 
body there.” 

“Look at that strap, Ted,’ said Mary, hiding 
a blush over the side of tho trunk; “how you 
are twisting it! No, it isn’t horrid, it is delight- 
ful, and you will think so too, some day. Per- 
haps I shall have something to tell you the next 
time I come.” 

When Mary entered the shop that afternoon, 
she looked in vain for her place. Every seat 
was filled. Surely that was her machine, stand- 
ing before its own window, but a new face was 
bending over it, and running the work with all 
the air of a possessor. She turned to find Mr. 
Robbins. There surely was a mistake. 

“No,” said he, smiling, “I’ve given away your 
machine. I can’t afford to let you have it any 
longer. I want you for repairer. That’s what 
T’ve had my cye on for some time, and I only 
meant to let you get a little drill at the machine 
first. You can make two dollars a week more 
there than anywhere else, and I’d make it more 
rather than not have you tuke the place.” 

Mary’s color heightened, for she knew very 
well that this was the most responsible position 
in the shop, that of looking over each garment 
as it was completed, and pronouncing it perfect, 
or bringing it up to that point, if not already 
reached—and that it was scldom offered to one 
who had been in the shop so short a time us her- 
self. 

But spe was not allowed much time for her 
modesty to wonder at the compliment; work had 
been accumulating for her during the last two 
or three days of her absence, and even to her 
swift fingérs the pile seemed rather agpalling. 

So the next six months were busier than the 
last, and the pocket-book fuller on the next trip 
home. 

There was but one more payment to be made 
on the mortgage, and then, a new home, a new 
life opened before her brothers, broad fields and 
easy labor for her. futher. (Would her mother 
find a fresh fountain of sighs, springing up 
among the prairies?) 

So Mary sat and dreamed over her work 
through the long summer days—lifting her eyes 
by snatches from her work to say hundreds of 
good-bys to the blue hills in the horizon, and the 
greatelm tree that swept its trailing branches 
around two sides of the busy shop. She would 
never sce such as these again, 

A real farmer’s daughter Mary Berresford 
was; she could work like a bee from morning till 
night, but, like a bee, the open air, and the free 
sunshine, and the broad fields were the only true 


life for her; and as she dreamed, visions of 
broad prairies far away, and of herself left to 


in a confused way enough. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if father would let me 
try, after all,” said her busy thoughts. “I could 
do it, I kgiow.” 

Once taure Christmas had come; once more 
the brothers shonted as Mary’s face, just as 
pretty and bright ns a year and a half ago, 
peeped out.of the stage as it stopped before the 
door. And once more Mary waited impatiently 
to show her father her purse, and make a Christ- 
mas present to the mortrage. 

Three times and out! There was nothing 
left of it, the seven hundred dollars claim can- 
celled and wiped out, never to show itself in 
black and white again! 

“You're a wonderful sirl, Mary!’ said her fa- 
ther; “a noble girl! There isn’t another father 
in the country that has such reason to be proud, 
or such reason to be ashamed having his mort- 
gage cleared off by his only daughter, and she 
not twenty-two years old yet, by six months.” 

“T don’t see that it is so wonderful,” said Ma- 
ry. “It isn’t the interest on what you’ve donc 
for me, | am sure. But now, when are we going 
West? That is the question I am anxious to de- 
cide. Didn’t you tell me that Sr. Davenport is 
going next month, so us to get his family set- 
tled, and be ready for the early spring? And 
can you raise money on the farm, or must you 
wait to sell it? I’m always in a hurry, you 
know,”—with a bright smile; “but this time I 
feel as if there was no time to be lost.” 

Another sizh from her mother, and her father 
hesitated. 

“Well, it’s hard to say,’’ he said,atlast. “It’s 
& pretty serious inuatter, after all, to move a fum- 
ily like mine across to the other end of creation, 
and settle every thing again, and then get to 
work, with them all on your shoulders,” . 

“7 know it, father; and if yon don’t feel like 
undertaking it, there’s my old plan of staying 
here and managing the farm, with Ted. 
old enough now to be a main stay.” 


scheme, when you spoke of it before? You and 
Ted! You'd be as queer a yoke to manage a 
farm as the good sense and the madcap that are 
mixed up in your brains. No,no. And I don’t 
see how the thing is to be managed any way. 
I'd like to get the boys ont there if I could, but 
your mother and 1, we’re getting vld to move, 
and after all, I don’t know but we do as well 
here as if we undertook to start off like young 
folks, we don’t know where.” 

Mary looked at him with wide-open eyes, as if 
they could .add to the testimony of her cars, 
which she could not believe. 





manage the farm at home, mingled themselves ; 


He is | 


“And didn’t L tell you what I thought of that: 


“You don’t mean to say, father, you don’t 
mean to say that you are not going, after all?” 
Her father fidgetted in his chair, rubbed his 
hair up and then down, and her mother sighed. 
“Well, I don’t know. Come to be brought 
face to face with such a move, it seems to look 
different from what it did in the distance, and 
your mother and I, we bevin to feel as though, 
with the mortgage paid off, we might get along 
| Pretty comfortable. That’s going to change 
j things amazingly, and it’s more than I ever 
| would have thought I could take from a daugh- 
‘ter; but as for the rest, I begin to think it will 
hardly do. I’d like to get the boys out there, 
but I don’t see how Ican. They’ll have to make 

‘ their own way somehow or other.’” 

Mary had risen to her fect, and stood listening 
to her father with hot checks, and her hands 
pressed firmly upon the table. 

“Pll tell you who will do it, then, father,” she 
said, as soon as she could speak without a quiv- 
er in her voice, ‘J will! 

! them to go, and do not wish to do it yourself, 
| Pil take them! Pl begin with Ted; he’s almost 
aman, and a brave boy, and we will see what 
we can do by ourselves for a year or two, at 
least. Perhaps you will feel differently by that 
| time, and there will be a place ready for the other 
boys, as they come on, if nothing more,” and 
with a quick good-nizht, she slipped off to her 
room without waiting for a word of remon- 
strance. 

She sat down by her little window again, as 
she had done on that June night a year and a 
| half ago, when the thought of the Western farm 
had first taken its place in her mind. The eigh- 
teen months were gone, but in them she had 
proved to herself what she had felt sure of at the 
moment, that she was able to take a place and 
do a work of her own in the worlf@, and that 
there was no pleasure like the busy shaping of a 
useful, independent life. 

She could not go back. The place and the 
work she must continue to hold, but should they 
be always the same? She had been happy and 
joyous as a lark, through all those months in 
the crowded shop, but like a lark that sings in 
its cage, for one short day, whilc it sees the bars 
between itself and its own free life, breaking 
hourly away. No, it could not be thought of; 
year after year with only peeps at the blue sky, 
and little breaths of summer air creeping in un- 
der the elm tree. The overseer’s words, as she 
said good-by, came to her mind. 

“We can’t spare you, Miss Berresford, and 
can’t consent to let you go. Let us know any 
day you change your mind, and the place is 
ready for you. I shall look for you back, some 
bright day.” 

But Mary had only laughed and shaken her 
head, and told him he did not dream what a de- 
termined person she wus, And so she was, yet 
she had only taken a new determination. She 
wotld xo back for one year. That would give 
her the means for the journey for hersclf and 
Ted, and to settle them comfortably in their new 
home, and at their new work. Where the home 
was coming from was another question, which 
the year would give her time to work out. In 
the meanwhile she had only to conquer her fa- 
ther’s prejudices in the matter of her own go- 
ing. As for her mother, that was plain enough 

“Ted,” she said, the next day, “let us take our 
old walk round by the millrace. I haven’t seen 
it in frost-work for two years.” 

They were off in a twinkling, and in five min- 
utes more Mary’s plaid cloak looked only a gay 
dot of color, moving across the snow-covered 
hills, just ready to disappear over the summit of 
the highest one. 

“Ted,” she said, “I told you I might have a 
secret to tell you some day. I thought I had 
better keep it a little while first, but before I 
knew it, it was dead. So I’m going to manufac- 
ture a new one, all between ourselves, 

“You are a°real farmer’s boy, Ted, and mean 
to do a farmer’s work in the world, and you are 
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foolish enough to love your sister Molly a good 

deal, and to say it’s ‘horrid’ when she has to 
leave you. What would you say if we could 
manage to live together and work together for 
the next few years, and make a nice little for- 
tune for ourselves, and be able to settle all the 
other boys, as their turn comes.” 

Ted stopped short in his walk, and looked in 
his sister’s face, bewildered. 

“What do I mean?” said Mary, laughing. 
“Well, Pll tell you in plainer words. You 
know very well that any one who means to be 
a farmer has ten times the work to do, and 
hardly a tenth part of the reward to gain here, 
that he might have somewhere else. Now fa- 
ther has had scrious thoughts of moving West, 
where you ali would have a better chance in the 
world, but his courage fails him, and he will not 
go. Suppose you and I start off by ourselves 
and sce what we can do? I will venture any- 
where with my manly brother for a protector, 
and as for work, what my hands can’t do my 
head shall make up, and you shall work with 
head and hands both together, and we shall do 
famously; I know we shall. Don’t you? What 
do you say?” 

“I say, Mary, you’re the finest girl this Stato 
ever saw, and I don’t wonder Harry Larrabee 
said there was nobody at the village when you 
had gone. If you’ll take me as a protector, I'll 
take you as a leader, and start to-morrow. Why 
it’s the very thing I’ve had my head full of fora 
year, but I would not say a word while people 
could laugh at it for a boy’s notion. How did 
you ever know? But’’—and his face fell. 

“What is the trouble,” said Mary, laughing. 

“Where’s the money coming from? Father 
can’t do it, you know as well as [.”” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that—we’ll give 
this one year to getting ready. Any thing that 
is worth doing is worth getting ready for. Iam 
going back to the shop for a year, and you must 
be improving every hour in studying your pro- 
fession. Study the farm as you never did be- 
fore; and find out what are the most valuable 
books to be rend, and you may draw on me for 
ten dollars’ worth, to begin with. We will make 
the year as busy as we can, and never fear butit 
will reward us.” 

And busy enough it was—for these two work- 
ers, at least. Mary’s former fame at the shop 
was increased in the months that succeeded. 
Ted wanted and devoured more books than Ma- 
ry had ever supposed written on modern farm- 
ing, and the year sped:round almost like the 
turn of a wheel, until but one month remained. 
Mary’s purse had outstripped its gains of the 
twelve months before; but where was the farm? 

Mr. Robbins stood on the stairway of Mary’s 
work-room, talking with a visitor. 

“It’s a troublesome business, and I don’t 
know what to do with it. There, I thought I 
had my boy settled, farm, stock, tools, and every 
thing in first-rate order, and he must needs take 
it into his head to push across to California and 
leave every thing; as if Kansas wasn’t far 
enough from where the sun rises. I don’t want 
to sell the whole thing at half price, and I won’t 
rent a farm three thousand miles off to a tenant 
I never heard of, and there itis. I wish boys had 
any reason in them!” 

Mary’s hands trembled, and the work almost 
fell from her fingers. The farm adjoined the 
new home of her father’s old neighbor, Mr. Dav- 
enport. He had written more than once of the 
Jucky settlement of Robbins’ boy. 

The visitor departed, and the overseer came 
up the stairs, and passed through the room with 
an uncomfortable look on his face. He stopped 
near Mary’s chair. It was always a rest to sce 
work going on so well. 

“Will you let it to me, Mr. Robbins?” asked 
Mary, in a low voice, and scarcely looking up 
from her work. 

He started, and looked at her without a word. 

“Will you Iet the farm to me, Mr. Robbins? 
Not a tenant that you never heard of, exactly, but 
one that you do not quite know;” and beginning 
with the evening under the rose vines, she told 
him the whole story of her dreams and her dis- 
appointments, for the last two years and more, 
and of her determination grown stronger rather 
than less, in all that time. Now she was ready, 
she must make some plan very soon. 

He listened till she had finished, and then 
struck his hand upon a desk that stood beside 
them. 

“Let the farm to you! TI guess I will, or sell it 
to you, and trust you for payments a dozen 
years, ifyoulike! I’ve heard what young wom- 
en have done at farming in that country, and I 
should like to see it tried by one like yourself, 
though I shall feel as if I had parted with the 
head and front of the shop, if Llet you go.”” 

It is only three years now since ‘Robbins’ 
boy” started for California. The farm is not 
paid for, yet, but some pretty fair instalments 


\ . 








have been made. Ted will be twenty-one when 
one more birthday comes round, and does not 
believe there is another young farmer in the 


West with so flourishing a farm, so pretty and } 


tasteful a home, such helping hands lent by two 
younger brothers, and—last not Icast—so won- 
derful and handsome a sister! 
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Is IT YOu? 


Thore is a child—a boy or girl, 
I'm sorry it is true— 

‘Who doesin’t mind when spoken to; 
Is't you? It cant be you! 


I know a child—a boy or girl, 
1’'m loth to say I do— 

Who struck a little playmate child; 
Thope that wasn’t you! 


know a child—a boy or girl, 
Thope that such are fow— 

Who told a lie—yes, told a li 
Tt cannot be ‘twas you! 


There is a boy—I know a boy, 
I cannot love him, though— 
‘Who robs the little birdie’s nest; 

That bad boy can’t be you! 


A girl there is—a girl I know, 
‘And I could love her, too, 

But that ehe is so proud and vain; 
‘That surely isn't you! 
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For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD.’ 


By tho Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. C.," etc. 
Cuarter XIII. 

On the Campagna—Through the Gates in the 
City—The Buried Past—Its Wonders—Ont- 
break from Noah. 

The next morning they resumed their journey 
at an carly hour. 

After a drive through the mountainous coun- 
try, which presented the most magnificent scen- 
ery, they at length reached Albano, and drew up 
in front of the hotel. 

This hotel is situated on a most commanding 
spot, and the view that is obtained embraces the 
vast Campagna of Rome. Noah stood enrap- 
tured. Thereit lay before them ;—the wide plain, 
—the central point, in his eyes, of all past his- 
tory. 

In the midst of this plain, in different direc- 
tions, he saw long lines of high, arched struc- 
tures, stretching across it to one central point. 
What were these? They Jooked like railroads. 
Could they be the ancient aqueducts? And what 
was that central point to which they ran? 

There was a haze in the sky, and that point 
was indistinct, but he could sce theeirrerular 
outline of hills; he could sce the shape of build- 
ings, crowded together, and among them he 
could sec, most distinctly, a dark object, tower- 
ing up above the surrounding edifices;—a dark, 
circular structure, the dome of some vast cathe- 
dral. What could it be? Te asked the driver. 

“Dat,” said the driver, “dat is Rome; and dat 
is St. Peter.” 

Rome! St. Peter’s!’ Was it indeed Rome that 
he saw? It was too far away for his eye to take 
in any distinct impression of the place, but the 
thought that he was actually looking at the eter- 
nal city, carried him beyond himself, into a rap- 
ture of enthusiasm. 

After a stay of about two hotirs at Albano, 
they resumed their journcy, and at length drew 
near the city, and the gates of San Giovanni 
arose before them. Mere they were stopped, and 
their passports examined. 

Entering the city, they found themselves at 
first in a desolate place. No streets appeared,— 
no appearance of a great city, though they were 
within the walls. Atlength, as they drove along, 
they saw before them a venerable structure, 
which carried, in its whole aspect, the air of re 
mote antiquity. It was a lofty triumphal arch, 
such as those of which they had often and often 
seen pictures, in the course of their reading at 
home. 

Searcely had they caught sight of this,. when 
their attention was drawn to a far larger edifice 
beyond. I¢scemed as ancient as the first one, 
but grander fitr,and more majestic. Its vast 
length stretched bcfoxe them; its lofty sides rose 
up with tier upon tier ‘af arches; but the side 
nearest them was dilapidited, and seemed to 
have been subject, for ages, to the havoc of time, 
and to that worse havoc Which is wrought 
by the hands of man. 

- All around them arose other objects,—the me- 
morials of the past,—the ruins of a city, and of 
a world, 

“What is this?” burst forth Noah, “what is 
this place? What is this arch, and that one over 
there? What is that hich hill with the tower? 
What is that immense place in ruins? Where is 
Rome? We are inside the walls but there is no 
city. There is only ruins. What are they all?” 

The driver looked all around, and then turned 
back his face toward the boys, and begun to an- 
swer, pointing, at the same time, to each objcct 
which he indicated. 






“Dis,” said Ne, “5 de ancient Rome. De mod- 
ern Rome is beyond, ober dere. Dis arch is de 
| Arch of Constantine; dis great place is de Col- 
cum; over dere, dat high hill, wit de tower, 
is de Capitol. Over dere you see de Temple of 
| Peace; dat arch near it is de Arch of Titus; and 
all dat place from de Arch of Titus to de Capitol, 
is de Roman Forum.” 

The boys suid not one word. They seemed 
overwhelmed at first by the august presence of 
the past, and never had language scemed so elo- 
quent as those words of the driver. 


Chapter XIV. 


Ruins of Rome—The Forum—The Coliseum— 
A Perilous Situation. 





The day after their arrival, the boys set out to 
visit the ruins of old Rome, and Uncle Zgbedec 
went with them. 

The modern city stands apart from the an- 
cient, and they concluded to visit the older por- 
tion first; and to do it without a guide. They 
contented themselves with a map of Rome and 
Murray’s Hand-hook, with which they bent their 
steps to the Capitoline Hill, from which they de- 
scended into the Roman Forum. z 

This place is situated between the Capitoline 
Hill and the Palatine. Once it presented a scene 
of indescribable magnificence. At one end 
arose the Capitol, covered with marble temples. 
On the Palatine stood the vast palace of the 
Ceesars, and the intervening space was covered 
with temples, arches and columns. Now, how- 
ever, but a few vestiges remain of all this splen- 
dor. 

They walked slowly over this place, ponder- 
ing over their guide book, and making out place 
after place. Noah and Syd went into raptures 
over cach, while the others listened in silence. 
At last they came to a venerable arch. 

“It's the Arch of Titus,” said Syd, looking at 
the guide book. 

“So itis,” eried Noah, “and see, here is the 
rel ancient pavement of the road, the same as 
the pavement of the Appian Way, that we saw 
at Cumz.” 

“See,” cried Syd, ‘“‘thesc sculptured ornaments 
of the Jewish Temple. How often have I scen 
pictures of these!” 

“But look,’ cried Noah, ‘‘at the pavement. 
Tlow many conquerors have passed over this! 
Tlow many triumphs have gone along here, up 
to the Capitol!” Then stretching out his hand, 
he repeated these words, in rather a pompous 
voice’ 

“Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
‘Who sees Rome's brightest day, 
‘Who recs the long, victorious pomp 

Wind down the sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 

‘And round the suppliant’s grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 

Of Capitolean Jove.” 

“What a place is this!’ he continued. “Is 
there any place on carth equal to it? Here, all 
the past gathers around us, from Romulus, the 
founder, to Romulus Augustulus, the last of the 
empcrors,—I may say even to Rienzi, the ‘last of 
the Romans.’ What scenes this place has wit- 
nessed !” 

“Yes,” cried Tom, absurdly mimicking Noah’s 
tone and manner. “Yes, and me, too! Methinks 
Isecthem all! I’m looking at Hannibal. He’s 
hurling his spear at the Romans, who are calmly 
selling their grain ficlds in the Forum. I'm look- 
ing at Caractacus, Boadicea and Cassivelaunus 
as they march through here, exclaiming, ‘Alas! 
how is it possible that people possessed of such 
magnificence at home, should envy us our very 





see Horace, too! Tle’s singing himself hoarse, 
Livy is walking about arm-in-arm with Numa 
and Pomp Ilere comes Cieero, with his 
speech arainst Catcline, followed by the Roman 
people with dictionaries to make hing out! But 
who is this? who in the world can he Ma? = Why, 
railly, now! Dew tell! why, it’s Dr. Apthon, 
running for his life, followed by a whole crowd 
of infuriated Latin authors!” 

©Thero Tom,” said Noah, “that’lldo. You’ve 
said cnough. I'll hold my tongue, after this, if 
you do.” 

“I don’t sce why you can’t let a fellow go into 
raptures, if he wants to,” said Tom. “I don’t 
interrupt you.” 

“The trouble with you, Thomas,” said Uncle 
Zebedee, assuming a tone of severe rebuke, “the 
trouble with you is, you’re tew light an trifling. 
You’re amid the ashes of the past; that’s where 
you air. Ancient Rome was a sizable place, 
with handsome buildin’s, considering. This here 
pavement seems very respectable, and I dare say 
this arch looked well, when it was new. Its raith- 
fer dilapidated now, but what o’ that! Think 
how old itis. They might take the stuff and 
uitd a nice shop, but I s’pose they’re too poor. 
At any tate, we hadn’t ought to poke fan at 
them. What you want, Thomas, is more gravi- 
ty. Look at‘me. Do I laugh? Do I make 

















ordinary log houses, in the old country!’ I} 





slightin’ observations about the ancient Rom: 
Catch me at it!” es 
At last they visited the greatest ruin in 11, 
the world,—the marvellous Coliseum. This w: 
jestic structure, in spite of the devastatic: 
the past, still rears its vast height one hutsin: 
and fifty fect in the air, and this, with its lens: 
of seven hundred feet, and breadth of five Lue 
dred fect, still makes it overawe the mind of ft), 
beholder with the immensity of its size. 
The outside wll stood perfect for abont on. 
half of the circuit, and on this side it lost. | 
most imposiug. As they entered, however, th - 
could see the devastation that had been made 
All around them rose the many stones si:- 
ported on arches, but these all lay in ruins. 
was but the skelcton of its former self; for dii- 
ing the dark ages it received incessant injur 
For centuries, too, it was regarded as a pn’: 
quarry, where the stones lay already formed {-- 


the builders’ purposes, and many palaces ar! 
1 
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houses in Rome were built fronr materials tals 

from this place. Even the walls of the ci: 

were repaired from these stones several tins 
over. The stones had originally been fasten 
together with bronze clamps. Every onc «f 
these, which amounted to thousands, was tak:7, 
except two, which are now shown as curio: 

At last, however, a better day dawned, ar! 
one of the Popes made a law which put a st. 
to this pillaging. To enforce this law, the.(.- 
iseum was consecrated to the memory of 1!- 
martyr Christians who had perished here dun: - 
the ancient persecutions. Around the ¢i 
twelve small chapels wero formed, and in 1) 
centre of that arena, which had once been w; 
tered with the blood of martyrs, a cross #2 
erected. It is now a place of pilgrimage, art! 
the ravages of time are guarded against by iv ' 
cessant vigilance, and constant repairs. E 

It was in such a place that they found ther- 4 
selves. In the middle of the arena rose the cro: | 
while all around were the hundreds of arcl».,! 
the fallen walls, the broken stones and the over ' 
turned columns of the venerable ruin, presen: 
ing a scene of confusion such as may nowli 
else be witnessed. 

Tom had gone off to climb over the ruin: 
the top. The others strolled about the aren: 
Uncle Zebedee and Harry were together at o: 
end, while Noah and Syd wandered away toward | 
the other, enjoying their fill of the sentime:! 
which were inspired by the enene ruin aroutdy 
them. +4 

Suddenly they heard a loud ey 1 

All started, and looked around. ' 

The cry was repeated. | 

‘ 
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It was Tom’s voice! 

A sudden thrill of fear went through the lit/ 
tle group. i 

For there, seated on what seemed the hight! 
ridge of the outer edge of the Coliseum, ti: 
saw Tom. IIe was holding with both han. 
and looking down at them with earnest ey 
It was his cry that they hnd heard. 

“Come down,” cried Uncle Zebedee. 
down!” His face was as pale as ashes. 1 

“O it’s all very well to say ‘Come down,’ ”*:¢] 
Tom; “but I’d like to know how I can. T.ti 
place I jumped from has fallen, and what's me: 
the wall I’m on is shaking. So hurry up, lk: * 
ry, and be quick about it.” 

Off sprang Harry; the others followed, Spee: 
ing every moment to hear the thunder of tle: 
falling ruin, that would horl dow’ ap to de 


struction. 
To be conygucd,, 
re a 
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THE OFFICER AND HIS DOG. 


_ Some time ago, 2 wounded Austrian offe? 

was scen driving through Vienna, with a doz! 
ing on his breast. The officer was brave ac 
fearless, but he seemed very anxious to liv? 
little Inger, which somewhat surprised |: 
friends. Tiy found that he wished to live ft 
the sake of his dog. i 
Twice had the faithful animal saved his mic 
ter’s life. Once, after a scvere battle, his re-r, 
ment misged their“commander, but could gi", 
no tidings of him, except that he was wound: 
in the na es groom thought if he took tl: 
dog to the DMttle-field, he might, perhaps, di 
cover his master. The poor brute traversed 
bloody plain, and after a Jong and carefal sea 
set up a piteous cry. They went where he wi’. 
and there, under a heap of dead, the fat 
creature had found his master. He was iné 
badly woundcd, but not dead; and with care/:! ! 
nursing, he at length recovered, and loved |. i 
' 
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dog more than ever. 

Seven years passed away, and the same t! 
occurred again. The captain’s brother offic! 
missing their comrade, and having heard of © 
dog’s exploit, thought they would try him ac" 
They did so, and again he discovered his m2 _ 
ter, mortally wounded. They brought him 10; 
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necity, and his‘only anxiety was to live long 
nough to make his will and settle a stated al- 
owance upon a poor relative on condition of his 
ing care of the faithful dog so long as he 
jould live. ‘The officer lingered long enough to 
vecomplish his grateful purpose, and then died. 
1. —— 
For the Companion. 


THE TURQUOISE EAR-RINGS. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

Dora had been promised a party in honor of 
wr seventeenth birthday, and of course such an 
went could not be properly celebrated without a 
jew dress, as every young lady knows, so she 
and her, sister Agnes, © year or two younger 
han herself, were allowed to go to Beavertown 
athe cars and make the important purchase. 

“Don’t forget to pay Mr. Cole,” was their fa- 
her's last injunction. 

Dora and Agnes were pretty good average 

specimens of young girls of their age, in person, 
wind and habits. There were shades of. differ- 
rive, of course, perceptible on an intimate ac- 
quaintance, but not sufficient to warrant a par- 
neular description of the color of their eyes and 
or the peculiarities of their manners and 
spositions. 
Agnes,” exclaimed Dora, pausing before 
Jler’s window, “sec that beautiful pair of 
artings. They are just like Angie Schneider’s. 
Now Angie Schneicler was (at prescnt) Dora’s 
tosom friend, her confidant and ultimate ap- 
yeal on all subjects. She had even once confid- 
el to Miss Schneider, exacting many vows of 
secrecy, that she thought her brother, Frank 
\cineider, the nearest approach to her beau-idcal 
suv hal ever seen. When Miss Schneider, in 
r turn exacting vows of secrecy, confided the 
intelligence to Frank, he remarked, “Miss Dora’s 
a nice girl,” and, like a heartless fellow, as he 
widoubtedly was, he whistled to his dog and 
went out hunting woodchucks. 

That the ear-rings were like Miss Schneider’s 
would have been sufficient recommendation, but 
that they discovered that they matched her own 
turyuoise bosom-pin. 

“Lot's step in and price them,”’ said she. 
“What's the use?’” said Agnes. ‘You can’t 
fay them,”? 

“It will do no harm to inquire,’’ said Dora, 
aul went in, followed by her sister. i 

The jeweller, a perfumed gentleman with coal 
tlack hair and moustache, met them with such 
iprofusion of bows as showed that he was not 
win America, and which at once secured him 
the good opinion of his unsophisticated custom- 
Aman who could bow so gracefully, they 
reasoned, could not fail to possess all the minor 
virtues of honesty, integrity and the like. 

“The turquoise, miss?” said he, in answer to 
tras inquiry. “Fiftcen dollars, and cheap at 
that.” 

bora looked at the glittering trinkets, and 
said, in a hesitating way, “I believe I won’t take 
them to-day.” 

The jeweller observed her hesitation, and said, 

“Suppose I say twelve.” 

“Perhaps I will call again,’’ answered Dora. 
Not that she really intended to do so; it was 
only one of the little commonplaces to which 
people resort when they are at a loss what to 
say, 

“I have offered them at a bargain,” said the 
in, and then, leaning across the counter, and 
lowering his voice, “but I will let you have them 
«ten dollars. And I actually lose moncy by it.’” 

“Come, Dora, come,’ whispered Agnes, and 
Dora obeyed, though not without many a long- 
ing, lingering look behind. 

But the ear-rings still continued to haunt her 
imagination, and she considcred all means, fensi- 
lie and not feasible, for obtaining them, resolv- 
ing herself into “a committee of ways and 
means,” so to speak. She would almost have 
sucrificed the new dress, had it not been already 
Purchased. Even the novelty of dining at a 
lestaurant failed wholly to divert her thoughts, 
although there were oysters, which did not grow 
in the brooks of Shady Valley, and her favorite 
dessert of Charlotte Russe. 7 

Now there was nothing wrong in the circam- 
ance of wishing for a pair of ear-rings, in itself 
considered. Some moral philosophers base a 
{reat many profound speculations upon the fact 
itt any quality of the human mind is univer- 
sl. Universal, therefore instinctive, therefore 
nicht, That is the argument. 

The love of ear rings is inherent in the fe- 
wale iniud. The custom of wearing them be- 
luce to all racess yet discovered, whether sav- 
“se or enlighten ed. Dora’s fault consisted in 
"utinuing to think about them, when there was 
"o proper meanss of obtaining them. She dal- 
‘int with the’ termpter, instead of saying, “Get 
thee behind me.”? This was her first step in 
wrongdoing. The words of ,the jeweller re- 
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curred to her—“‘he would Ict her have them for) 
ten dollars, althouch he, would lose moncy by 
it.’ Why a man whoin she had never seen be- 
fore, should make such a sacrifice on her ac- 
count, she might have been at a loss to explain, 
but she unconsciously felt flattered by it. 

It happened that neither of the sisters remem- 
bered their father’s commission to “pay Mr. 
Cole” till they arrived at the depot, when it was 
recalled to them by the very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that they had finished their shopping 
and still had ten dollars left. As there was half 
an hour to spare, it was decided that Dora 
should go and pay the bill, while Agnes re- 
mained, to keep guard over their numerous 
packages. 

As Dora came opposite the jeweller’s window, 
the thought occurred to her that she had gust 
money enough to pay for the car-rings. But it 
was her father’s money; but her father would 
not care, (so ran her thoughts,) and yct how did 
she know that her father would not care; he had 
been very particular about it, repeating his 
charge more than once. Unfortunately, while 
she was looking in the window, the jeweller was 
looking out, and he opened the door with a bow 
and a smile. 


“Will you, walk into my parlor? said the epider to the 


and the silly fly walked in. 

“You have concluded to purchase?’ said he, 
graciously, and laid the jewels temptingly be- 
fore her. . 

“They will become you greatly,” he continued. 
“Nothing could suit your style better.’’ 

A very improper speech for him to make, for 
none but purticular friends are at liberty to 
make personal comments, but foolish Dora was 
pleased instead of indignant. 

So the jewels were purchased and paid for 
with Mr. Cole’s money. The second step in 
wrong-doing. 

That Dora felt in her heart that she was do- 
ing wrong, was obvious from the fact that her 
first thought after being bowed out of the shop, 
was what she should say to Agnes. Why not 
tell her the truth?) Ah, why not? 

But unsuspicious Agnes asked no questions, 
so that was easily gotover. Her next perplexity 
was what she should tell her father, but fortune 
again seemed to favor her, for after listening 
with amused interest to his daughters’ animated 
account of their eventful journcy of twelve 
miles, he merely cd, as they were going to 
bed,— 

“O, didn’t Mr. Cole send a receipt?” 

“No, sir,” answered Dora. 

“He ought to—it’s a very carcless way of do- 
ing business.”” 

Dora did not tell a direct falsehood, but she 
implied one, which was the third step in evil, 
and a very long one. a 

“Borrowed feathers!” exclaimed Agnes, when 
Dora camedown stairs dressed for the birth-night 
party. 

“What is borrowed?” asked her father, look- 
ing up from his paper. 

“The ear-rings; they’re Miss Schneider’s.” 

“They're not, father,” said Dora. 

“They were hers, then,’’ persisted Agnes. 

“That’s a different thing,” said Dora, glad to 
escape so casi She knew that both her father 
and sister received the impression that the ear- 
rings were a present, but she allowed it to pass. 

It would be pleasant to linger over this birth- 
night party, with its lights and flowers, its inno- 
cent and unthinking mirth, its youth, givins 
promise for the future, and its “rosc-bud garden 
of yirls;”’ but it would take us too far from the 
design of this story. We must turn from it to 
scenes less pleasing. 

A week or two had passed away without 
bringing any new developments concerning the 
ear-rings, and Dora was beginning to feel some- 
what at case, when one fine day Mr. Cole him- 
self appeared, & most unwelcome apparition to 
Dora, as may be imagined. Not that she really 
wished to defraud him of his money, but she 
hoped that somchow or other things would ar- 
range themselves—they frequently did. A very 
comfortable doctrine, no doubt, but not avail- 
able for moral agents, who cannot shift their re- 
sponsibility upon fate, or chance, or circum 
stances. 

“{ was travelling this wal!” said Mr. Cole, 
“and thought I would call about thatlitrle debt. 
Not that it is of much consequence,” he re- 
marked, apologetically. But here Mr. Burtt 
terrupted him, very much surprised. 

“My bill for the chemicals? Why, 
three we aye 

“You did 
ceived it.” 

“Jt all comes of not sending a receipt. I would 
send a receipt if a Dill wasn’t more than two 
shillings,” suid Mr. Burtt, whose hobby was ex- 
actness in business dealings. 
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“Tow could I send a receipt if I never got the 
moncy? It’s these mails; they can’t be trusted,” 
said Mr. Cole. 

“But I didn’t send it by mail. I sent it by my 
own daughter. Does not that recall it to you? 
Ican tell you the very day,” and Mr. Burtt re- 
ferred to his note-book and read the date. 

“I remember the day perfectly. I have spe- 
cial reason for remembering it, and I am positive 
your daughter was not in the shop.” 

“T’ll call Dora,” said Mr. Burtt. 

Does any one envy Dora at this moment? 
low many pairs of ear-rings would tempt you 
to be in her position? 

She cume trembling to her father's office, and 
longed to confess the whole, but she thought it 
was now tov late. <A great mistake; for “now” 
is always the “accepted time” to do right. 

“Dora,” said Mr. Burtt, looking triumphant, 
for he did not doubt her answer, “did you or did 
you not pay Mr. Cole the ten dollars I sent by 
you?” 

“J—I left it for him,” said Dora. 

“It must have been while I was at dinner,” 
said Mr. Cole; “it was the only time I was out 
of the shop all day.” 

“Who took the money?” asked Mr. Burtt. 

“Of course I don’t know who it was,” said 
Dora. “Some one behind the counter.” 

“My boy Reuben,” said Mr. Cole, “it must 
have been. Light-complexioned, pleasant-spok- 
en young man?” 

“Yes, very,” said Dora. 

“Well, I declare, it’s strange. Never knew 
that boy to forget any thing before.”” 

“Are you sure of his honesty?” inquired Mr. 
Burtt. 

“As sure as of my own least, [ thought I 
was; Wut it’s hard telling who is to be trusted.” 

And promising to look into the matter, and 
saying “it was strange, very strange,” Mr. Cole 
took his leave, 

Dora had taken the fourth step now, and told 
a direct falschood. She also saw that things 
were not likely to “arrange themselves,” and 
bezun to plan some way out of the difficulty. 
She concluded to go to Beavertown, return the 
car-rings, obtain the money, and pay Mr. Cole, 
trusting to her ingenuity for an apology. It 
was Casy to carry out the first part of her plan, 
but she found that buying and selling were two 
different things. The polite jeweller declined to 
take back the car-rings. 

Shes went to another shop. This jeweller 
lovked at them, smiled doubtfully, and asked. 
where she got them. She related the circum- 
stances. 

“And you paid ten dollars for them?” he said. 
“They arc not worth one. They are nothing but 
glass.” 

In a few days a letter came from Mr. Cole, 
saying that he had questioned Reuben, but could 
get nothing out of him; in fact, he denied all 
knowledge of the affair. If the evidence had not 
been so direct, Mr. Cole said, he must have be- 
lieved him innocent, but of course there could be 
no doubt about it. He added that as he was a 
poor boy, and had his own way to make in the 
world, he had been unwilling to punish him fur- 
ther than by dismissing him without a character. 

“And will that do him much harm?” asked 
Agnes. 

“Unless he is a very uncommon boy, it will 
be likely to ruin him,” replied Mr, Burtt. 

“But he might go away from Beavertown,” 
suyitested Ayes, 

“It is hard to run away from a bad reputa- 
tion,” replied her father. 

Dora listened in silence, but her punishment 
had now begun in earnest. Her heart was not 
hardened, and she was filled with remorse for 
the evil she had done. She held that boy’s repu- 
tation, perhaps his destiny, in her hands. Would 
she sacrifice both? 

Teannot tell what she might have done—none 
eun tell where one wrong step will lead—but she 
spared the temptation. Just at this mo- 
ment Anwie Schneider came in, wearing the ear- 
rings of which Dora’s were an imitation. 

The three girls were soon chattering, school- 
gifl fashion, not being much restrained by the 
presence of Mr. Burtt, who said be liked ome 
people’s nonsense.” 

“So you have recovered your property,” 
rked Avnes. 

“What property ?” inquired Angic, surprised. 
“Your ear-rin 
“T never lost thei 
“But you x: 











































them to Dora,” said Agnes, 
who, being afflicted with a chronic jealousy with 
‘dl to the two elder girls, was glad to get on 
ch of one of their s npposed. 

said Angie, a favorite expres- 
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“Tndeed, no, 
sion of hers. 
Mr. Burtt heard every word of this conver: 
tion, and of what followed, but made no remal 
until their visitor had left. 
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Then he said, “Dora, where did you get those 
ear-rings ?” 

“T bought them, sir.” 

“Tell me all about it. No prevarication, no 
deccit,” he said, bitterly. 

And Dora did tell him all. 

He listened silently, but sadly. 

That same day he went to Beavertown, and 
had the satisfaction of establishing Reuben’s in- 
nocence, Mr. Cole gladly received him back, 
and trusted and prized him more than ever. 

As for Dora, the lesson, though severe, was 
salutary, and she thinks, and so do I, that the 
jewels of Golconda would not tempt her to devi- 
ate from the strict lino of integrity aguin. 


————_+or+—_____ 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE FORETOP’S 
YARN. 

In the year 1807, I was a boy aboard the Hon. 
East India Company’s cruiscr, Fury, of six guns, 
commanded by Licut. Gowan. The Fury was a 
very small craft; her stowage capacity was not 
over one hundred tons, and she carried a con 
plement of forty-two officers and men. This, 
considering her size, was quite enough for the 
comfort of her crew, who were stowed away 
without any regard to their convenience; but it 
was not aman too many when the state of af- 
fairs prevailing at that time in the Persian Gulf 
is taken into account. This condition may be 
described in a few words, 

The dominant powcr in those waters was the 
ferocious pirates, who peopled the country lying 
to the south-westward of Ras Mussendom, the 
cape that bounds on one side the Straits of Or- 
muz. So powerful had these frecbooters be- 
come, that no Eastern potentate dared to face 
them at sca, 

It was in the height of their insolent and un- 
checked supremacy in the waters of the Persian 
Gulf, that the Fury was ordered to proceed from 
Bussurah to Bombay, with important despatch- 
es from the Political Resident, at the former 
place, to the Indian government. 

We had left the mouth of the Shatt-ul-Arab, 
and were passing near the town of Grane, when 
a single large buglah was seen following us in a 
suspicious manner. 

There was only a light breeze at the time; and 
though, of course, we had no wish or intention 
to make our escape from the native craft, yet it 
was desirable that, as we were near the land, 
preparations should be made for a possible at- 
tack. 

The waters over which we were sailing, were 
also the chicf rendezvous of the rascally pirates, 
and soon we should be passing almost within 
sight of the stronzhold of the Sultan of Bahrein, 
one of the most treacherous of their chieftains. 

It behooved us, therefore, to be on our guard. 
The little schooner was quickly put in a com- 
plete state of defence; and not too soon, cither, 
for three other large buglahs made their appear- 
ance from under the land, and joined the craft 
already following in our wake. Without doubt 
there was a preconcerted intention on their part 
to attempt our capture. 

The captain called the crew aft, and gave them 
ashort and spirited harangue, which was an- 
swered by a cheer from us all. “We'll teach 
them a lesson, boys,” were the gallant Licut. 
Gowan’s concluding words; and they found a 
willing echo in all under his command. 

We kept along the “even tenor of our way,’” 
neither making nor taking in sail, w! t was 
evident that our neighbors were chasing us. 
About an hour and a-half passed without any 
change in our relative Positions, but gradually 
the wind began to die aw: ‘Ay, and, as it lessened, 
so the buglahs crept nearer to us; still, when 
the pleasant breeze gave place to a dead calm, 
they were a considerable distance astern, and 
out of gun-shot. 

The great mainsail of the Fury 
the gaff swung about lazily, as the by ntine 
rolled on the long, uneasy swell. We were with- 
in soundings, and the ship's head turned 
more scawards, careless of the quartette of dan- 
gerous-looking strangers, who barred the way 
in that direction. 

The pirates of the Persian Gulf, whether be- 
longing to the Jowassamec, or to the smaller 
tribes of the Beni As and Menassic, never gave 
or expected quarter, and, where any resistance 
was offered, they always slaughtered their cap- 
tives with aggravated cruclty. We had nothing 
hefore us now but to fight it out, till not a man 
was left to tell the tale if we were overpowered ; 
and we all knew it. 

“They are coming,” at length exclaimed an 
officer, and, immediately after, resounded over 
the deck, the stern, calm voice of the captain. 

“To your quarters, men. Load with ¢ 
shot.” 

It was too true, the pirates had taken to their 
boats, which they had hoisted out of the buglulis 
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and were pulling { forus, Eight large boats the 
flotilla numbered; they had pushed off together, 
at a preconcerted signal, and were firing away 
with great spirit. 

The crews were singing a wild sort of war- 
song—I suppose morc to inspire us with terror, 
than to screw their courage “to the sticking- 
Place,” for there could be but one opinion of 
their desperate valor in war. 

Our preparations had all becn made; so there 
was nothing to be done now but to wait patient- 
ly for the order toopen fire. Lieut. Gowan stood 
close to the after carronade, on the starboard 
side, 

In a low, firm voice, totally free from a parti- 
ele of agitation, he said to the captains of the 
guns on the side on which the pirates were ad- 
vancing,— 

“Men, train your guns, so as to bear on the 
three foremost of the enemy’s boats, and fire 
when I give the word; only take aim, and don’t, 
for the life of you, hurry yourselves.” 

Not a word was uttered; you might have 
heard the provert: pin drop; and the only 
sound that met the ear was the splash and rattle 
of the oars, which grew louder and quicker as 
the boats’ crews gave way and strove hard to be 
the first to board, and to become also the first 
fruits of the harvest that the great reaper, Death, 
Was soon about to gather to himself. 

“Ready!’’ echoed over the deck, startling us 
from the fascination with which we had watched 
the boats in their rapid approach; and the word 
was almost lost in the succeeding “Fire!” which 
again was drowned in the thundering utterances 
of the carronades. 

A few moments passed before we knew the ex- 
tent of the execution done among the foe, for 
we were too busy reloading the cannon, which 
had recoiled in-beard. 

The guns were again run out, thesmoke cleared 
off; and one boat, at least, had disappeared from 
the scene, while it was evident another of them 
had been badly hit. We had fired at such close 
quarters that the grape-shot lad committed fear- 
fulravages, and the whole flotilla, fora moment, 


seemed so paralyzed that the crews ceascd to 
row. 


Profiting by this irresolution, the small-arm 
men, consisting of all the crews of the port 
guns, poured in a fireof musketry., Again were 
the starboard carronades loaded. 

The captain sung out, in a cheery voice, 
“Steady, men. Depress your muzzles, and don’t 
throw away your fire!” 

Tt was sound advice, for the boats had ap- 
proached still nearer with the way they carried 
on them. Now, recovering from the confusion 
into which they had been temporarily thrown, 
six of the Arab boats advanced once more to 
board. Again were they met with a broadside, 

but yet some of them continued to advance. 

With yells of rage they came on; and, in anoth- 

er minute, three or four struck us on the quarter. 

“Away there, all hands; repel boarders,” 
roared out the young lieutenant, though the or- 
der was scarecly needed; for the seamen, seeing 
that the battle was to be fought out on the decks 
of their ship, had seized each man his boarding- 
pike or cutlass, and flocked to the point menaced. 

Here the fight raged furiously, but not for 
long. Fierce and physically powerful as the pi- 

“ rates might be, they were no match for the fiery 
vilor of the men-o’-war’s-men; who, inspired 
with feelings of rage at the despised “nigger” 
attempting to capture an English ship of war, 
fought as does a lioness when robbed of her 
whelps. 

The struggle was short and decisive, and the 
pirates, at whatever pgint they attempted to 
board, were hurled back into the water with the 
terrible boarding-pike Some few at one time 
gained a footing on the deck, but they were cut 
down forthwith. This hand-to-hand fighting 
was soon over, and then the enemy beat a re- 
treat. 

But five boats returned to their buglahs, with 
greatly diminished crews; two had been sunk, 
and one was so much injured that the Arabs 
abandoned it. During the fight a breeze had 
sprung up from off the land; and the pirates, 
who had clearly had enough of it, made sail 
away without waiting even to hoist in their re- 
maining boats, which they towed astern. 

We did not care to chase them, as we might 
thereby draw a hornets’ nest about our ears; 
and so, trimming our yards to the wind, we pro- 
eceded on our course to Bombay. Our loss in 
this affair was only three killed, and eight wound- 
ed, a very small uty roll when the odds we 
encountered are considered. As for the enemy, 
we, of course, never knew how many they lost; 
but it was calculated that, considering the crowd- 
ed state of their boats, which held at least twen- 
ty men ench, it conld not have been less than 
sixty men. 

For his 












































ant conduct Lieut. Gowan received 
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the thanks of the a Govemniucnte of Bombay, and 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. The merchants of Bombay presented 
him with an address appreciative of his courage 
and capacity. As for us fo’castle hands, of 
course we got nothing. 


———“~+o—__—_ 
“MADE HOME HAPPY.” 


In an old churchyard stood a stone, 
All weather-marked and stained ; 

The hand of time had crumbled it, 
‘And only part remained, 

Upon one aide I could just trace 
“In memory of our mother ;” 

An epitaph which spoke of “home”? 
Was chiselled on the other. 


I'd gazed on monuments of fame, 
High towering to the skies; 

I'd seen the sculptured marble tower 
Where a great hero li 

But by thisepitaph 1 
And rend it o'er and o'er, 

For I had never seen inscribed 
Such words as these before. 


“Sho alwars made home happy,” 
What noble record this! 
A legacy of momory sweet 
‘To those ahe loved and left. 
And what a testimony given 
By those who knew her best, 
Engraven on this plain, rude stone 
‘That marked their mother’s rest! 


A noble life! but written not 
In any book of fame: 
Among the list of noted ones 
e over saw her name 
her own household knew 
The victories she had won; 
And none but they could testify 
How well her work was done, 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
A Visit to the Patent-Office. 

Where to, this morning? To the Patent-Of- 
fice, to be sure. Here itis, the sun goldening its 
great cast front, its pyramidal marble steps and 
majestic columns, giving it a grand appearance. 
It is an immense building, covering a whole 
square; its grounds laid out in borders and plats 
that are full of bright geraniums and summer 
roses. 

Dear me, what tiresome steps! 

No wonder you exclaim at them; Ict us rest 
here fora moment. No; impossible. Two ladies, 
agentleman and a little girl are gathered about 
an usher ovee there in the corner. We must see 
whatever is to be seen, 





Only a small book, like any ordinary ledger! | 





Was Benjamin Franklin ever Secretary of 8 
I'm sure 1 thought [ heard the gentleman 
so, but am not quite c : 

“In this book were kept all the business en- 
tries of the country at that time—in this one 
book; now the shelves built against every wall 
of this great building can hardly contain the 
documents of our nation.” 

We looked reverently on the book, of course, 
and wonderingly on the groaning shelves to 
which he pointed, containing folios which you 
and I could scarcely lift. 

But we came to sce the department where pa- 
tents were kept, and also the collection of old 
curiosities. As we passed idly along, a lady in 
deep mournine attracted our attention. She was 
gazing tearfully at a niche between two larze 
cases full of artificial arms and legs. We could 
not forbear stopping, attracted by her manner. 

“There is where my poor boy laid,” she said 
to a friend, “and there he died. They Iet me 
stay with him from the time he was brought in 
till they carried him out. Every nook here was 
then crowded with wounded and dying men. 

“There was an old black aunty who used to 
scour the tins. I shall never forgot her. While 
he was breathing his last, she sat by his pillow 
and sang, ‘Rock of Ages.’ I shall never forget 
that hour.” 

We passed on, a little saddened, and soon 
found ourselves in the patent department. 

I quite despair of giving an idea of this place. 
Fortunately one of the ushers was very kind to 
us, and took us to sce the most desirable cases. 
What fun it was for Minnie and I! With a few 
of the contents of those glass depositories, we 
could ha et up housekeeping on a miniature 
le. There were dozens of patterns of the 
tiniest churns, all finished with the utmost del- 
iency, There were coffec-urns two inches high, 
and clothes-dricrs that would have held a doll’s 
wardrobe; delightful little stoves that made 
one’s hands iteh to ma a fire in them, and 
bee-hives that 2 half-dozen ordinary bees could 
not turn round in; washing-machines and but- 
ter-workers, corn-shellers and huskers, fairy- 
like dining tables, sofas and chairs, all with some 
improved spring or shape; houses, completely 
constructed—I'm sure my heart ached to own 
one of them—toys, from the crying-baby to the 


ate? 






























walking doll and the tiny velocipede; all sorts of ' 


mechanical contrivances for the amusement of 
children ungrown up and otherwise. 

Then the gentlemanly usher fairly bewilder- 
ed us by taking us to the gallery set apart 
for sewing-machines. Case after case filled to 








the top with the gilded, plated mechanism, each 
having taxed the ingenuity of some inventive 
brain, and many of them superseded before the 
patentee could make a penny on his discovery. 
It was almost mournful to think of the toil that 
had been spent upon them. 

“We have hundreds more,” said the usher, 
“down stairs, placed among the unsuccessful ef- 
forts.” 

Presently, tiring of these, and having seen the 
original Howe's machine, the very first one that 
was ever made in penury and almost destitution, 
we went to brizhter things. 

Here were shawls from India. 

“{ should like that one,” said Minnie, point- 
ing to a beautiful web-like Cashmere, in which 
the colors looked as if they had been run throuch 
diluted rainbows. “I wonder what it’s worth?” 

“Only ten thousand dollars,” said the usher, 
at which Minnie shrugged her shoulders, and 
said that ten dollars would have been a thought 
too much, considering the limited state of her 
finances. So we passed on to sce the silks of 
every clime—the beautiful embroideries worked 
with a stitch so fine that they looked like cob- 
wehs glittering with dew. 

“O, the beauties!’ cricd Minnie, pointing to 
some saddles, rich!y bordered with gold-lace, 
and ornamented with precious stones. Then 
there were heavy Turkish saddles that might 
have covered a reasonable sized pony from mane 
to tail. 

“But O! here is the crowning glory of all 
sight-secing,” said Minnic, as we paused before 
the compartment filled with George Washing- 
ton’s household and army gourds. 

“See that dear old sword; and just remember 
the many times he must have held it and buck- 
led it on,” cried Minnie, enthusiastically; and 
then she canght my dress, and drew my atten- 
tion to two persons, a young, slight girl, and a 
tall, handsome man. Both were talking rapid- 
ly, but nothing was said in words. They were 
inmates of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, which 1 
mean to visit, some time. 

They stood opposite the side where the hand- 
some dinner service of the General is displayed, 
he making the signs that represent language, 
she smiling and nodding, and occasionally re- 
plying in the same way. Somehow it made the 
tears come; such sights always do, 























By the sword, stands an old, knotty cane with 
agoldhead. This, the inscription said, was pre 
sented to George Washington by Benjamin 
Franklin, or rather bequeathed to him in a cod- 
icil of his will. It was given to Franklin by a 
duchess, 

On the other “side stood the old camp-chest, 
and there’s no harm in giving a list of its con- 
tents. Minnie counted them for me: A gridiron, 
tea and coffee-pot, three tin sauccpans, and a 
handle that could be attached to either, five 
small glass flasks, three large tin meat dishes, 
sixteen plates, two knives, five forks, a candle- 
stick, a tin pepper-box, a tinder-box and tin 
boxes for ten and sugar, besides small glasses or 
bottles for holding vinegar, salt, ete. 

Presently Minnie was in ecstasies over the 
quilt and canopy of the bed; both worked by the 
hands of Martha Washington. 

“O, I should like to kiss them!’ she ex- 
claimed, to the amusement of the usher, who ey- 
idently thouzht us two bread-and-butter girls, 
spendine our vacation in Washington. 





Presently the military clothes eame in for a 
share of admiration, The cont is of deep blue, 
faced with buff, and ornamented with large, 
piain buttons. The waistcoat, ample, and long 
enough to reach the tocs of a small-sized man, 
and the breeches, are both of buff leather. 

‘Then there was his travelling writing-case, 
which he used on the ficld. 

“O dear, how many letters and famous dis- 
he must have written on that bit of 
ghed Minnie, “I€T could only have 
a picce of it!” . 

“T wish we could gratify you, miss,” said the 
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smiling usher; “but it wouldn’t last a day if we 
could.” 

“Is nothing ever stolen?” I asked. 

“Once the diamond was taken from the swor'- 
hilt, and several other precious stones,” he said. 
“I think the large diamond was recovered, tnt 
never replaced in the sword.” 








The old-fashioned, solid chairs next attracted 
our admiration; a looking-glass that belonzn 
to Martha Washington; two splendid porce! 
vases of rare workmanship, and the dinner sr 
of china, which was, I think, presented to 
by French officers of his staff, all in a fine si 
of preservation. It is a bright blue porce! 
and ornamented round the edges with a chain 
of thirteen large and the same number of smi: 
elliptical links, the name of the States beinz en- 
closed in each. The finger-bowls are blue, ani 
tlie tumblers and goblets very plain. 

Iam almost unwilling to close this letter, ther: 
are so many more things of interest to tell you 
about, and I must not forget the original print 
ing-press that was worked by Franklin when he 
was a boy. It is an antiquated affair, and ought 
to be contrasted with a miniature Hoe’s, with ai! 
the improvements. 

Yours, in love with the Patent-Office, 

ALICE, 





ae oe ce 
FAMINE IN PERSIA. 


In ancient histories famine is an evil that is of 
frequent mention, and in the world’s earlier 
times it was an evil that destroyed many thou- 
sands of lives almost every year. 

In modern times, though famine is not ur- 
known, it is of rare occurrence, and the numler 
who die from it is not large, compared with wha: 
it was in remote ages. 

There are various reasons for this chai 
One is, that the production of food is muei 
greater than it was of old. Not only is foul 
more abundantly produced, but there are arti- 
cles of food now common that in former times 
were unknown. Many inventions and disco’ 
ies have been brought to bear upon the varios 
branches of agricultural industry, that mak 
the production of food ea and as certain 
any human thing can be. Science is a great ant 
sure purveyor for that grand devourer, the stom- 
ach. 

Then intercommunication is as casy and rapi 
now as formerly it was slow and difficult. Itis 
easicr to send a cargo of flour from Californiate 
England now than it used to be to send the sam* 
amount of flour from Rochester to the city uf 
New York. 

Hence, if England were threatened with fam 
ine, hundreds of ships, moved by steam in mans 
instances, would be sent from America or Rot 


















sia to Liverpool or London, laden with food of 


many kinds,—and so the danger would be 
averted. Railways would be: used to take the 


great supplies swiftly to the seaports, from 


which it would be sent abroad. 

As there is seldom even a scarcity of fool in 
many places at the same time, these facilities of 
transportation to a great extent disarm a local 
famine of its power to do fatal injury. A bal 
crop is a bad thing, but need not be followed by 
starvation in above one instance in a hundred. 

Still, famine will occasionally assert its fient- 
ish power, and then we shudder to sce to what 
dire extremity man can be reduced, and what cv 
pacity he has to suffer. 

When this happens in Christendom, it is 0% 
ing to some peculiar cause. The Irish famine of 
a quarter of a century azo was due to the pot 
to-rot, against which it was impossible to guar 
But the evil was much lessened by the fa 
that was found in sending food to the suffering 
people. 

Other countries that suffer from famine either 
are half-civilized, or they lay out of the ranze of 
easy communication, or they have little or 1 
sea-commerce, or they are badly off at the best 
of times. 

Such is the case with Persia, which is now tl" 
seene of a most frightful famine, accounts of 
which reach ‘us from two , sources, —throuzit 
Turkish journals, and through journals pul 
lished in British India, 

Starvation is there the rule, if we can tu 
these accounts, and they appear to be true | 
town and in country the people have died, or" 
dying, by thousands. In streets and on high 
wars the dead lie unburied in great number 
and this is expected to cause pestilence, whi" 
often follows famine. . 

There are statements that scem too horrible" 
be believed, but which, after all, are no wor 
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than descriptions of what has happened in sim- 
iat visitations. 

Persons have been killed and enten, particu- 
larly children. The living have fed on the corps- 


es of those who died of starvation. The sights, 


to be scen are sach that all who can remain with- 
in doors refuse to go out. 

Many parents sell their children to the Turco- 
mans, to prevent them from perishing by this 
direful form of death. The Turcomans are des- 
ert tribes, living on the borders of Persia. They 
make slaves of the children thus purchased. 

In some places the inhabitants eat grass, and 
cannot get enongh of that,—and roots, such as 
the stomach loathes. The immediate cause of 
the famine was the long drought of Iast year, 
and which came over into the present year toa 
very late date. 

Persia has little or no sea-commerce. It is 
a poor country, and not more than half-civil- 
ized. Internal communication is very defective, 
so that though the famine is confined to the 
southern and central parts of the kingdom, there 


is little chance of sending relief from the other 
arts. 
: Had Persia been a country with a tolerable 


commerce, merchants would have imported food 
as soon as they saw the effect of the drought,— 
but as trade is small, and merchants are few, 
and capital is insecure, famine has had things 
all its own way,—and a terrible way it is. 
———_+o 
THE WARS OF THE PERIOD. 

The last twenty years have formed one of the 
most warlike periods in human history. All 
the great nations of the world have waged war 
since the close of the-year 1850,—and these wars 
have been, as a rule, bloody and costly. 

In 1853 the last war between Russia and Tur- 
key began, and lasted till the spring of 1853. 

In 1854 England and France declared war 
against Russia, and subsequently were joined by 
Sardinia. That war lasted two years. 

England had a war with Persia in 1857, and a 
few weeks later began the famous Sepoy war, in 
which she had to break to pieces that great na- 
tive Bengal army which it had taken a century 
to create. It was a tremendous conflict, and 
lasted about two years. 

In 1859 France and Sardinia had a war with 
Anstria. Though it lasted only about three 
months, it was a grand contest, and was marked 
hy heavy battles, and much loss of life. 

The American secession war began in the 
spring of 1861, and lasted till toward the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1865. Of the vast pro- 
portions of that war we necd not speak,—and 
how destrucsive it was of life is yet felt in myri- 
ads of our familics. 

Hardly had the world begun to recover from 
the feeling created by this war, when the mighty 
German war began in 1866, Prussia fighting 
Austria and most of the lessor German States, 
and heating them all. It is called “The Seven 
Weeks’ War,” but it was as hot as it was short, 
Italy took part in it, on the side of Prussia. 

In 1870 came the Inst great war of the period, 
that between Germany and France. That lasted 
seven months, and was a terrible struggle. 

One of the most sav contests that has oc- 
curred within the period mentioned—is that 
which was waged between Paraguay, on one 
side, and Brazil and her Allies, on the other. It 
lasted about five years, and is universally ad- 
mitted to have been characterized by the hardest 
kiad of hard fighting, and by great consump- 
tion of life. 

The French war in Mexico, consequent on the 
attempt to make the Archduke Maximilian Em- 
peror of that country, was a severe conflict, and 
was even more bloody than greater wars have 
been. It lasted for three years, counting in the 
time that Maximilian fought without French aid. 

There was a war between Spain and Morocco, 
in 1859-60, that continued about six months, in 
which the fighting was brilliant. 

Besides the great wars that have been men- 
tioned, there have been contests in Asia, in which 
the English, the French and the Austrians have 
fought against Chinese and other Asiatics; and 
wars carried on by the English in New Zealand, 
The English, too, have had some minor contests 
in their East Indian possessions. 

The Abyssinian war was waged with marked 
success by Great Britain. = 

Russia has had sharp contests in Central Asia, 
where she has made important conquests. 

Spain has had war with Chili and Peru, and 
other South American countries; and shcis now 
waging a war, that is in its third year, in Cuba. 

Civil wars have been waged in Spain, in France, 
in Mexico, and in South America. Prussia and 
Austria waged war against Denmark; and Rus- 
sia has had war in Poland. 

France has carried on war in North Africa,— 
sometimes against the Arab tribes, and at others 
against Morocco. 
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In Italy were those wars, in 1860-61, in which 
the Pope, and the King of the Two Sicilies, and 
other Italian rulers, lost their territories. 

In this country we have had Indian wars, and 
there have been wars among the Indians; and 
wars have been waged between various South 
American countries. 

We have given only the wars of the last twen- 
ty years. It makes a terrible record, and pre- 
sents a somewhat discouraging view of the 
world’s progress towards tho higher and nobler 
principles of Christian civilization. 

Sa epee 


A MIRAGE IN MOBILE BAY. 

The French word mirage is given to an opti- 
cal illusion, occasioned by the refraction of light 
through masses of air of different density. The 
mirage often presents the appearance of a sheet 
of water, in which objects ate reflected in a re- 
versed position, as they would be on a lake. 

The thirsty French soldiers, during the cam- 
paign of Napoleon in Egypt, beheld the appear- 
ance of beautiful sheets of water, and green isl- 
ands shimmering afar in the meridian sun, but 
though they travelled far amid the burning 
sands to reach the enchanting lakes, they were 
never able to find them, and they thus realized 
the fabled tortures of Tantalus. 

In 1806, Dover Castle, England, was observed 
to be brought over a high hill, and placed on the 
opposite side. Ships, cities, and even armies have 
been seen in the air. All the phenomena known 
by the names of the Enchanted Island, Flying 
Dutchman, &c., are effects of the mirage. A lo- 
cal paper thus describes a mirage that recently 
appeared in Mobile Bay: 

The day was mild, calm, and partially cloudy. 
The vessels in the bay were attended by images 
of themselves hanging above them in the air— 
sometimes doubled, and generaliy distorted and 
imperfect. There was, however, one splendid 
exception to this rule. Far up the bay—ten, 
twelve, fifteen miles or more—lay a hark at an- 
chor—only her upper spars being visible. Im- 
mediately above her hung an inverted image of 
herself, distinctly visible and perfect in all its 
parts, but with its masts pointing downward, 
and its hull above. Immediately above this last 
—keel to keel—flonted a third presentment of 
the same bark, restored by double inversion to 
its proper position, The two phantom barks 
were distinct and clearly defined; the real one 
was impertect. Away in the farther distance the 
clond that hung over the bay was flecked, on its 
utmost verge, with the ima; of white sails, 
the originals of which lay entirely beyond the 
rangé of vision. Some of these aerial photo- 
graphs appeared, from the directidn, to be taken 
from vessels at or very near the Mobile wharves, 
thirty miles on. 

—_+e__—__ 


NOT ADEPTS. 


We find tho following paragraph in a musical 
review, the editor of which possibly made up 
“the codfish letter,” to give point to his intro- 
duction: 


It is well-known that Miss Nilsson has en- 
dorsed several different piuno-fortes, each bein 
the best, and we now have her opinion upon ar- 
ticles of food. Messrs. Dix & Case, fish dealers 
of Chicago, Ill., publish the following as an ad- 
vertisement: 

“Gres: Them codfish is elagint, their flavor is high, 40 ie 


them Herron. I recommend them as I do you to all luvers 
of gud eatin. Resp’y, CuRISTINE NiLLson.” 


It would not, however, be at all strange if the 
charming Swedish vocalist did not write correct 
English. We have known some Americans even, 
who were not adepts in the ldnguage. A recent 
enandidate for the vice-presidency of the United 
States used to spell God with a small ¢; the Gov- 
ernor of one of the States recently surprised a 
party by informing them that when he was in 
Paris he was on the quivy-vivy all the time; and 
a distinguished Western lawyer not long ago 
pointed to a criminal with the astounding de- 
claration, “I can see f—r—6—a—1 written on 
his forehead!” . 

So 
BEES BRINGING THEIR COMPANIONS 
TO LIFE. 


The most curious and interesting story about 
bees and their instincts, comes to usin the Chris- 
tian Radical. The writer says: 


A lady in Providence tells me that her father 
once brought home a molasses hogshead, to be 
used as a water tank. On wash day her mother 
said, “Let us throw the suds into it, to sonk the 
molasses from the bottom.”’ The instant she 
had done 50, she exclaimed, “O, I have drowned 
hundreds of our neighbors’ bees.”” 

The hoyshead was black with bees that were 
busily appropriating the sweets from what they 
must have considered an enormous blossom. 
The good lady made haste, with ber skimmer, to 
skim the bees from the top of the water, and 
spread them on a board in the sunshine; but 
they all seemed drowned and nearly dead, and 
she was very sorry. 

Allthe bees that were around the hogshead 
had flown away at the dash of the water, but in 
a few minutes they returned, accompanied by 
scores of others. Then began a curious work. 
They at once went to work upon the unfortu- 
Nate bees, turning them over and over, and 
working upon them constantly with theit heads, 

















feet and antenna, The result of their busy la- 
bor was, that one after another gave signs of life, 
stretched its limbs and wings, crawled about 
and dricd jtself in the sun and flew away. The 
lady said there were nhalf-pint at first, and that 
there remained only about a dozen hopeless 
cases, beyond the humane efforts of their Droth- 


ers. 
——_+or—___ 


MADE CRAZY BY BATHING WHILE HOT. 


One warm day, carly this snmmer, Charles 
Dickenson, a boy fourteen or filteen years old, 
son of George H. Dickenson, of Somerville Cen- 
tre, disappeared under circumstances so mysteri- 
ous as to cause the most scrious apprehensions 
for his fate. The most diligent search and in- 

uiry were made, but no trace of him could be 

found, until ata late hour, two days afterward, 

he returned home in a state of mental and physi- 
calexhaustion. The following fucts were learned : 
On Wednesday he indulged in vigorous play 
with other boys, and then, when his body was 
greatly heated, he went into the water to swim. 
On Thursday he felt unwell, but went to school 
as usual and devoted himself to hard study. 
After school in the afternoon, he says, he went 
out to take a walk, but remembers nothing more 
until he found himself in or near Manchester, 
N.H. It appears, therefore, that he wandered 
all this distance in a state of mental aberra- 
tion, and when his senses returned he started 
homeward, and, as is supposed, walked all the 
way. When ho returncd his shocs and stock- 
ings were worn out, and his clothes soiled. In 
addition to his great fatigue he was threatened 
with fever. The effect of bathing when the body 
is heated is often to sbrodnes the most serious if 
not fatal results, and too much caution cannot 
be exercised in the matter. 


—_+o+—___ 
RHYMED FOR HIS HAT. 


Bartholomew Willard, familiarly called “Bar- 
ty,” was a queer customer, once very well known 
in the north of Vermont, for his careless, vaza- 
bond habits, ready wit, and remarkable facility 
at extempore rhyming. Sitting one day in a 
village store, among 1 crowil of idlers who gath- 
ered about him on his arrival, the merchant 
asked Barty ‘ why he always wore that shocking 
bud hat?” Barty replied that it was simply be- 
cause he was unable to purchase a new one. 
Come,’ suid the merchant, “make me a good 
rhyme off the old hat immediately—without stop- 
ping to think—and I'll give you the best castor 
in the store.’ Whereupon Barty threw his old 
tile on the floor, and began: ‘ 

“There lies my old hat, 
And pray what of that?— 
‘Tis ax good as the rest of my raiment! 
If I buy me a better 
You'll make me your debtor, 
And send me to jail for the payment! 

The new hat was adjudged to belong to Barty 
—who wore it off in great triumph, saying that 
it was but a poor head that couldn't take care 
of itself! 

or 
HOW PRESIDENT THIERS LOOKS. 


This distinguished man is not indebted to his 
personal beauty for cither his past or present 
popularity and fame. His appearance is thus 
described by 1 correspondent: 

Thicrs’ presence, never commanding in his best 
days, has not improved by age. A little, wea- 
zened, stooping old man,whose face has been 
gashed by the barber, and whose long-bleached 
locks fly about at the least motion of the air; 
sharp-nosed, shazezy ere-browed and long-chin- 
ned, with large ears, thin black beard and enor- 
mous frontage; always ready to smile, wearin; 
more indredulity of countenance than even Tal- 
leyrand ever did; nervous, quick, impulsive, and 
not irascible, both positive and plausible, cold 
and gracious, saying no with a more winning 
air than others say yes; and with a soul look- 
ing out of such large, crystalline eyes, as God 
gives only at long periods. Thiers is a man 
whose personal appearance is never admired and 
never forgotten. 





SOME HOME-MADE FUN. 


Potato pantomimes may be as old as the hills, 
but I confess not to have heard of or seen them 
until quite lately. So perhaps you have not. 

Take a good sized potato with a smooth skin; 
cut out nose, eyes and month, twist curled hair 
into the shape of a wig and whiskers or mons- 
tache, and fasten on with pins; then make a hole 
for the forefinger to go into; this gives the head 
a throat. 

Wrap a dit of cloth, a handkerchief or what 
not round the hand, arranging one corner of it 
round the thumb, and another around the scc- 
ond finger. Then you have a little man with 
hands and arms, capable of bowing and moving 
his head. 

Make a screen, Ict four or five youngsters be 
behind it, each with their potato characters, and, 
as they say the words of the charade, burlesque 
or tragedy, Ict these potato men perform. It is 
capital fun, and beats Punch and Judy out of 
the field. 

Potato men have amiable dispositions. They 
are generally friendly, fond of shaking hands, 
embracing and nodding their heads cordially at 
euch other. They also have a thoughtful way 
of rubbing their foreheads that is very funny. 
Sometimes they fight, I admit, but they don’t 
bang each other all the time, as Punch and Judy 
do. Try them. 

—_———_or—__——_ 
TO REMOVE GREASE FROM SILK. 


Rub together fine French chalk and spirits of 
lavender to the cunsistency of a thin paste, and 
apply thoroughly to the spots with the fingers; 
place a sheet of brown or blotting paper above 
and below the silk, and smooth it with a moder- 
ately heated iron. The French chalk may then 
be removed by brushing. 











‘We are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

‘We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do so, 
we can use only brief communications, 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 
WORD SQUARE, 


Back part. Lryr. 


2. 
BURIED CITIES. 


He carried the debris to Lottie. 

She went Monday to Newton. 

They all do very nicely for that purpose. 

Cousin Del hid’behind the tree. 

In September gentlemen go to the country in pur 
suit of game. ‘VIOLET. 





A Proverb. 


4 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My sirst is in father but not in son, 
My ‘second is in sword but not in gan; 
‘My third is in run but not in wal 

My sourth is in ink but not in chalk; 
My sh is in bitter and also in sweet, 


My whole is something nice to eat. LX. Ps 
5. 
ENIGMA. 
Iam com} of thirty letters. 
My 7, 19, 29, 14, 25 is a very troublesome animal. 
My 10, 6, 16, 22, 12, 15, 8, 4 is a seaport in Maine. 
My 11, 12, 29, 20 is a fruit. 


My 5, 2, 18, 1 ds part of a window. 
My 8,0, 22, 26 8 waee every jone does, 
. 7, 18, 80 is a covetous person. 
My 6, 21, 17, 22, 1, 8 is to boil. 
My 2 is an exclamation. 
My whole is a German proverb. 


6. 


‘Whole, I name something for which herbs are used. 
Take away part of my head, invert me, and I stand 
for a number. Now curtail me and the writer of this 
puzzle is left. Loxu D. 


EAB 


7 





DOUBLE AOROBTIO. 


FOUNDATION WORDS, 
Injurious in our effects, 
the ladies we mostly assail; 
To ward off our baneful attacks, 
‘They're compelled to resort to a veil. 


CROSS WORDS. 
The farmer performs this quite well, 


Collegiate graduates these; 
Abundance will cause this or want, 


(4) _ Ajish that is found in deep seas; 
(5) For the last I must say, 
They desirable are; 
To gold are preferable, 
When it’s at par. Havtsoy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Be, bee. Buy, by. Alter, altar. Choose, chews. 


2. A shoe. 
8. Imitate the ant’s industry and the bee’s frugality. 
A E 


4. c 
RAY 
CARMINE CAMBRIA. 
ASHBURY 
WARRANT ASHBURY. 
LirEbp 
BAT 


. Havo you paid your year’s subscription? 
. Spain, pains, ping, sip. 
. Guif-stream. 


mes 





GOOD EXAMPLE OF A KING. 


Aheathen king, who had been for years con- 
firmed in the sin of drunkenness, by the evil 

ractices of white men in the Sandwich Islands, 

aud been led to forsake the dreadful habit. He 
said, lntely, to _a missionary, “Suppose you put 
four thousand dollars in one hand, and a glass of 
rum in the other; you say, you drink this ram I 
give you four thousand dollars, L no, drink its 
you say you kill me, still Ino drink it,” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 13, 1871. 











For the Companion. 
JOHN SHENHAN. 


A Btory of 1676, 
“0 Johnny, my boy, be spry;—don't you see 
‘The morning sun hangs o'er the vale of the Lee! 
Hear the birds singing sweet in the tops of the trecs, 
‘And the bells of old Cork swinging light in the brocze. 
0 Johnny, O Johnny, you are dear unto me, 
But an idler Ind no‘er was socn on the Lee.” 


“0 mither, ne’er mind, for my spirit Is bold, 
‘And I’m going away to the country of gold. 
T long on the breast of the billows to rock, 
And sink in the ocean the harbor of Cork. 

O mither, be alsy, for soon you will seo 

Of me nothing more in the vale of the Lee.” 


“O Johnny, be steady, and listen no more 
‘To the tales that they tell in the Inn on the shore. 
Be honest and steady, and you will find gold 

In Ireland’s soll. My boy, J am old, 

My hair {s fast changing; hey, boy, don’t you see? 
O stay wi’ me here in the vale of the Lee.” 


He sat with his mother that eve ’neath the tree, 
The moon hanging low on the wave of the Lec. 
“0 stay wi’ me, boy, and ne‘er mind the gold 
“0 mither, I'll bo wi’ ye when ye are old! 
He kissed her next morn on an ocean-swept rock, 
‘And sunk in the ocean the harbor of Cork. 








He worked a hard passage acruss the wide main, 

Till Lilltops arose from the occan again, — 

‘Till a town in the wilderness glanced on the seas 

From three beautiful heights overshaduwed with trees. 
He hailed the new land with a shout of deli; ht, 

And slept in the inn near the harbor that night. 


He arose the next morn with a gold-haunted brain, 
‘He walked near the town In a sun-sprinkled lane; 
He saw the new houses uplifting their walls, 

‘And the cottages cool on the banks of the Charles; 
‘And he saw, dismal sight! with a shudder of pain, 
‘The gallows that hung mid the trees in the lane. 


He at lnat met a Puritan, stately and old, 

And asked him the way to the region of gold. 

“By the sweat of thy brow!" the grave Puritan sald, 
And he looked on the boy with a shake of the head. 
‘And all that he questioned the same story told, 

Of the Puritan way to the region of gold. 


‘Time passed; he worked hard, with a resolute will, 
But felt the sharp pinches of poverty still. 

‘His language was thick; they were loth to employ 
At wages, like others, the poor Irish boy. 

And Johnny grew heavy at heart in the end, 

And wished, but in vain, for a pitying friend. 


“Twas June—a calm night—the moon hung o'er the walls 
Of the houses that stood on the banks of the Charles, 

It silvered the lanc and the pastures beyond; 
It silvered the roses that margined the pond; 

It silvered the ringlets of Johnny's Light hair, 
As ho sat ‘neath the elm in the cool summer air. 





© Johnny Shenhan, what's the matter with thee? 
Are thy thoughts far away on the banks of the Leo? 
© why dost thou start at each step passing by? 
And why does that stealthy look fall from thy eye? 
He leans his young brow on his trembling palms, 
And hears in the distance the music of psalms. 


He creeps towards a house—it stands on the hill, 
The windows are open—the rooms are all still. 

On the top of the desk there are papers unrolled, 
In the till of the deak, it may be, there is gold. 

Tle climba through the casement,—he opens the till, 
‘Then flics like a ghost o'er the brow of the hill, 


Gold! gold! he has gold, but his spirit has gone, 
Sleep files from his eyes and ho trembles till morn, 
He has gained what was never a Shenhan's before, 
He has lost what eternity cannot restore. 

And he {s as wretched as wretched can be, 

And wishes him poor in the vale of the Lee. 


‘When the moonlight again on the Summer trees fell, 

It reached not poor Johnny—he lay In a cell. 

He was brought into court—the men held their breath, 

‘While the Judge pronounced slowly his sentence—twas 
death! . 

‘He stood like one smitten, tears rolled from his face, 

And he bitterly said, as he turned from the place,— 


“My sentenco fs hard, 0 how dreadful to bear! 

at, Sheriff, ‘tis less for myself that I care, 

Than for her who looks out from the occan-swept roek, 
For the sails that come home to the harbor of Cork! 

O, the ships will come back o’er the foam-covered sea, 
But bring nother boy to the vale of the Lee!” 


"Twas Autumn—a coolness came down with the breeze, 
The gold and vermillion hung light on the troos, 

The scaffold was ready—it stood where to-day 

The boys of the city have frecdom to play, 

Overlooking the common, o’crlooking the pond, 
O’erlooking the river that rippled beyond. 


A multitude gathered, as people now go 

To see the odd sights at a fair or a show. 

And Johnny was brought—he luoked on the air, 

And the river that rolled in the aunlight so fair, 

He looked on the faces upturned like a nea, 

And his thought wandered back to the vale of the Lee, 


“Forgive me,’ he sald, and the tears trickled fast 

‘When he saw that the hour of man’s mercy was past 

“Though just is the sentence my error receives, 

‘Tis hard to die thus while a poor mother lives, 

The ships will return o’er the sun-covered se: 

And 4 heart will be broke in the vale of the Lee.” 
HezeKian BuTtERwortu. 


—\o1—___ 


HISTORY OF THE CENT. 


As the old “red cent” has passed out of use, 
and, except rarely, out of sight, like the “old 
en bucket,” its history is a matter of suffi- 
‘The cent was 
first proposed by Robert Morris, the great finan- 
cier of the Revolution, and was named by Jeffer- 
son two years after. It began to make its ap- 
pearance from the mint in 1792. Jt bore the 
head of Washington on one side, and thirteen 
links on the other, The French revolution soon 
created a rage for French {ideas in America, which 
put on tho cent, instead of the head of Wash- 














ington, the head of the Goddess of Liberty,—a 
French Liberty, with flowing locks. The chaih 
on the reverse was replaced y the olive wreath 
of peace. But the French Liberty was short- 
lived, and so was her portrait on our cent. The 
next head or figure succeeding this—the staid, 
classic dame, with a fillct around her hair—came 
into fashion about thirty or forty years ago, and 
her finely chiselled Grecian features have been 
but slightly altered in the lapse of time. 


——_—_+e 





For the Companton. 


A MOTHER'S KISS. 


Ah, then how sweetly closed those crowded days! 
The minutes parting one by one like rays 

‘That fade upon a summer's eve. 
But O! what cham or magic numbers 
Can give me back the gentle slumbers 

Those weary, happy days did leave, 
When by my bed saw my mother kneel 

And with her blessing took her nightly Kiss! 

Whatever Time destroys, he cannot this,— 
E’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 


These lines were written by a man as remark- 
able for the purity of his character, and the 
beauty of his disposition, as for the brilliancy of 
his genius, and the gorgeousness of his fancy. 
A story is related of him, which illustrates his 
high moral principle. 

He was at one time very poor, while pursuing 
his studies in London, and to obtain money, 
painted a picture which appealed to a love of 
ideal beauty rather than to the moral senti- 
ments. The subject was so well treated that he 
sold it without difficulty to a nobleman at a lib- 
eral price. 

On the evening after he had parted with the 
picture, the thought occurred to him that its in- 
fluence on a perverted taste and prurient imag- 
ination might be injurious, and the reflection so 
haunted him as to destroy his peace of mind. 
Thus troubled in conscience, he resolved, come 
hardship or hunger, that he would not volunta- 
rily have so grave a sin resting upon his soul, 
and went to the nobleman to whom he had sold 
the picture, saying,— 

“Will you allow me to take back the pitture I 
sold you?” 

“Certainly, sir. 
as a work of art?” 

“Yes, asa mere work of art, but the influence 
of such a painting is impure.” 

The nobleman was astonished, for although 
the statement in a nice moral sense was true, 
yet the subject was one not deemed unworthy of 
treatment by the great masters. Alliston paid 
back the money, then went out into the pleasant 
sunshine, poor indeed in worldly resources, but 
rich in the sweet assurances of God’s approval 
and love. 

“You have come a long distance to starve,” 
said the President of the Royal Society to young 
Allston, when the latter told him that he had 
come to London to study painting. 

The young artist was not left to starve. He 
became an ornament to she society whose Presi- 
dent had spoken to him so discouragingly. He 
enriched his mind by study and travel abroad, 
inspiring his fertile genius in the studios of the 
art-loving cities of Europe, and, returning to 
America, took the first place among American 
artists. 

One of the noblest efforts of his genius may be 
seen in the Boston Athenwum. It is the unfin- 
ished painting of Belshazzar’s Feast. He worked 
upon this lofty and awe-inspiring picture at in- 
tervals for forty years, and spent upon it the last 
week and the last day of his life. 

“My mother’s kiss made me a painter,” said 
Benjamin West. Washington Allston had an 
affoctionate and a pious mother, and he sweetly 
sings the memory of her kiss, that followed the 
daily evening prayer. ba 

——_+e+-—___. 


AN ELECTRIC JOKE. 


Some weeks ago one of those illegitimate sons 
of science, the vagrant electric men, took his 
stand at Fourth and Market Streets, with his 
dial for testing how much torture his voluntary 
victim could endure. 

To stimulate trade, he made an offer to pay 
five dollars to any person who could stand as 
much electric fluid as his machine would fur- 
nish. 

After a time a boy presented himself, saying 
that he had come to win that five dollars. “The 
man handed him the “handles,” and started the 
machine. The boy endured the pain wonderful- 
ly. The operator turned the crank faster, and 
asked him how he felt. The boy said it did not 
eel at all. 

The man thought something must be wrong, 
and after an claborate tightening up of the 
screws, commenced another scrics of swift revo- 
lutions, which ought to have produced a current 
sufficient to kill the buy. I the young scamp 
laughingly assured the operator that he did not 
experience the slightest sensation. 

Out of patience, the man demanded as a right, 
that he should see the boy’s hands, and then the 
secret was explained. The lad belonged to the 
telegraph office, and picked up one of the pieces 
of insulated wire that is used inside tho office, 





Are you not satisfied with it, 




















and had passed it up one sleeve of his coat, 
around his shoulders and down the other sleeve, 


and then uncovered the ends of the wires in each 
hand. S 

Thus armed, he had gone to the electric man; 
of course, the uncovered ends of the wire pressed 
against the metallic handles, presented a better 

ledium than the boy’s body, and the current 
simply passed to them and along the insulated 
wire around the boy’s body, without affecting 
him in the Icast. 

That “clectrician” was angry, and all the 
more so as the crowd drawn toether thought it 
a good joke, and took the boy’s part. The man 
was 60 laughed at that he left town.—Scientific 
American. 


If the boy meant to expose the secret of his 
trick (as he probably did, for he could not ex- 
pect to conceal it successfully until he got away) 
the joke he played was a fair onc; but if he 
hoped to win the five dollars and carry it off 
without being detected, he would of course have 
been guilty of dishonesty in obtaining moncy by 
false pretences. 

— 


MR. SEWARD IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Our distinguished. countryman, the former 
Secretary of State, is making a splendid tour 
round the world. He is the first of our great of- 
ficers who has had the taste for such a grand 
journey. His remarkable visits throughout the 
East will long be remembered there, and do 
much to make those hulf-civilized nations know 
and remember America. He stopped awhile at 
Allahabad, in India, and the account of his hon- 
orings, pleasurinzs and other doings there, 
comes hither in the shape of a journal kept by 
Miss Olive Risley, one of his travelling compan- 
ions and his adopted danghter: 


He was invited to Pattealla by a note from the 
Maharajah, the precious missive coming in a 
gold embroidered silk envelope tied with a cord 
to which hung a seal “as large as the palm of 
my hand,” says the fair writer. Blue velvet car- 
riages were sent for the party, the Maharajah 
himself coming to meet them, and they were es- 
corted to the city gates amid an escort of sol- 
diery, calcium lights, music and cannon. There 
twenty-four elephants stood in line, with “hous- 
ings of gold cloth and earrings that came to their 
fect.” Mr. Seward and the ladics climbed up 
the sides of these magnificent animals by ladders 
of silver, and seated themselves in howdahs of 
gold cushioned with crimson velvet; and thus 
they entered the city, Three miles they rode the 
elephants, through avenues of torches, until 
they alighted at the goryeous palace. “This is 
yours,” said the Maharajah to Mr. Seward, as 
they entered. The nextday they were treated to 
an elephant fight, and held a reception, where 
they sat on gold chairs, and saw dancing girls, 
and the Maharajah gave Mr. Seward a turban and 
each of the Jadies a cashmere shawl, The™ 
rajah did not wear his best clothes on this occa- 
sion, but he showed them to the ladies, telling 
them that one coat cost twelve thousand dollars, 
To do them honor he wore his turban with thir- 
ty-six diamonds ‘as big as the end of my fin- 
ger,” and a necklace of the same, They each 
had an elephant to ride home on in the moon- 
light. 























———+e—_____ 
“SIRRAH” AND THE LAMBS. 


For centuries the Scotch colley-dog has borne 
the palm among brutes for sagacity and capa- 
bility. This animal’s power of managing a 
flock of sheep, in the most difficult circumstan- 
ces, is almost incredible: 


James Hoge, the “Ettrick Shepherd,” who 
Possessed the best upportunitics of studying the 
character of the shepherd’s dog, mentions that 
he at one time had adog called “‘Sirrah,” an an-. 
imal of sullen disposition, and by no means fav- 
orable appearance, which was an extraordinary 
adept in managing a flock.’ One of his exploits 
was as follows: 

“About seven hundred lambs, which were un- 
der his care at weaning-time, broke up at mid- 
night, and scampered off in three divisions across 
the hills, in spite of all that the shepherd and 
an assistant lad could do to kecp them toether. 
‘Sirrah,’ cried the shepherd, in great affliction, 
‘my man, they’re a’ awa.’ The nizht was so 
dark that he did not sée ‘Sirrah;” but the faith- 
ful animal had heard his master’s words—words 
such as, of all others, were sure to set him most 
on the alert; and, without more ado, he silently 
set off in quest of the recreant flock. 

“Meanwhile the shepherd and his companion 
did not fail to do all that was in their power to 
recover their lost charge; they spent the whole 
night in scouring the hilly for miles around; 
but of neither the lambs nor ‘irrah’ could they 
obtain the slightest trace. It was the most ex- 
traordinary circumstance, says the shepherd, 
that had ever occurred in the annals of the pus- 
toral life. We had nothing for it (day having 
dawned) but to return to our master and inform 
him that we had lost his whole flock of lambs, 
and knew not what was become of one of them. 

“On our way home, however, we discovered & 
body of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine 
called the Ficch Cleuch, and the indefatigable 
‘Sirrah’ standing in front of them, looking all 
around for sume relief, but still standing true to 
charge. ‘The sun was then up, and when we 
first came in view of them, we concluded that 
it was one of the divisions of the lambs which 
tah’ had been unable to manage until he 
came to that commanding situation. But what 
was our astonishment when we discovered, by 
degrees, that not one Jamb of the whole flock 
was wanting! How he had sot all the divisi 
































collected in the dark is heyond my comprehen- 
sion, The charge was leit entirely to himself 





from midnight until the rising of the sun, and 
if all the shepherds in the forest had been there 
to assist him, they could not have effected it 
with greater propricty. All that I can further 
say is, that I never felt so grateful to any 
creature below the sun as I did to my honest 
‘Sirrah’ that morning.” 


+9 —— 
CATCHING A WILD ELEPHANT. 


It requires a good deal of skill as well as cour- 
age to catch wild clephants, but those who are 
trained to it are very successful, and rarcly mect 
with any accident. An exchange gives the fol- 
lowing account: 


The party had discovered the tracks of two 
elephants, and mounted upon the backs of the 
tame ones, they followed for many miles, wind- 
ing around and around throu:h the thicket, and 
across the plains, until they were almost back to 
Colombo. 

There they found one of the elephants “brows- 
ing” in a clump of palin tr After reconnoi- 
tering, and finding that the trees about him were 
too small to hold him if chained, one party 
urged their elephant into a run, and rushing by 
the spot where the wild one stuod, they attracted. 
his attention. As soun as he saw the tame ele 
phant passing, he left his hiding place and be- 

n to follow. Then the party, with the excep- 
tion of one native, leaped to the ground, and 
hiding until the wild beast passed, followed on 
foot. Thenative on the foremost animal stopped 
him near a number of larye cocoanut trees, and 
permitted the other to come up. The trained 
elephant at once began to ‘make friends” with 
the other, while the rider crouched close to the 
animal’s back and made no move until the oth- 
ers came up. 

Then the natives and officcrs from both the 
tame elephants crept cautiously behind the trees, 
and in connection with the man on the elephant, 
managed to throw a stout rope around the leg 
of the wild one and tie it fast to the nearest tree, 
after which they hoped to tame him by whip- 
ping and feedin: 

But this one was so large that, after one of 
his hind legs was tied, he started off in affright, 
and on reaching the end of the slack he gave 
the rope such 2 jerk as to bring up by the roots 
the cocoanut tree to which they tied him, With 
this drarzing after him, away he went like the 
wind, his trunk and tail ed, followed close- 
ly by the tame elephants, under the direction of 
the single rider. 

But before the fettered one had procecded a 
great distance, the broken tree became cntang- 
led in a clump of palm trees through which he 
was passing, and so sudden was his stoppage 
and so strong the rope that it threw him flat 
upon his side. He soon got up, and pulled and 
snorted, and tried in his rage to reach the men 
who gathered around, making the air whistle 
with the empty blows of his trunk. 

When we arrived he had so far “made up’’ as 
to be resigned to his position, and be willing to 
of the others, and oth- 
e show his amiability of temper. Every 
few minutes, however, he would look ground at 
his swollen and biceding fect, and shake his 
head at his captors, as much as to say, “Let me 
go just for a minute, and see if I do not pack 
every one of you in my trunk in that short pe 
riod.” 

Quite a crowd of natives had gathered around 
to sce the monster, and some daring ones tried 
to induce him to eat, by holding bunches of veg- 
etables out to him on poles. But he was too 
surly to eat, and only opened his mouth and 
made a hoarse bellow, at the same time stamp- 
ing his fore feet and pulling at the rope now se 
curely tied to several trees near the spot. 
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EATING RAW WHALE. 


A partiality for raw food seems to prevail in 
many countries. Raw fish, thinly sliced, formed 
one of the delicacies placed before Lord Elgin at 
a Chinese banquet. Baldwin tells us that the 
Kaffirs eat alternately a lump of roasted bull’s 
flesh and an cqual quantity of the inside raw. 
Capt. Hall, when among the Esquimaux, tried 
to cat whale, and describes his experience quite 
amusingly: 


As I stood upon the rocky shore observing the 
busy natives at work carving the monster before 
me, my eye caught a group around one of the 
vertebra, from which they were slicing and eat- 
ing thin picees of ligament that looked white 
and delicious as the breast of a “Thanksziving 
turkey.” Atonee I made up my mind to joinin 
partaking of the inviting viands actually smok- 
ing in my sight. hing from the bands of 
rng his seal-knife, 1 peeled off a delicate slice 
of the spinal ligament, closcd my eyes, and cried 
out “Turkey,” but it would not go down sv 
casy; not because the stomach had posted up its 
sentinel to say, ‘No whale can come down here,” 
but because it was touxher than any bull beef in 
Christendom. For halt an hour! tried to mas 
cate it, and then found it was even tougher than 
when I bexan, 

At length I discovered that I had made a mis- 
take in the way of eating it. The Esquit 
method is to get as vast a picce into their di 
tended mouths as they can eram, and then, boa 
constrictor-like, first: lubricate it over, and se 
swallow it quite whole! An old woman kindly 
came to me and offered a generous slice of the 
whule que she was feasting on, Reaching out 
my hand, with one stroke of her ood lov, an ine 
strument like a mincing knife, she severed the 
white fibrous strip as quick as thought, It cut 
as old cheese; its taste was like unripe chest- 
nuts, and its appearance like cocoanut; but J 
cannot say that this experiment left me a very 
great admirer of whale’s gum. 
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GETTING UP STAIRS. 


Hi! the baby is getting up stairs, 
One step, two Hepes, three steps, slow. 


Down she comes witli a thump, thump, thump, 
Mamma kisses the little blue bump. 

Higher next time will the baby go, 

Mother love watches her, high or low. 


Tife's a continual climbing of stairs; 
What if too eager ones tumble and fall? 

Up again, try again, wiser each time, 

Safely at last shall the brave feet climb. 
Fear not to follow the rallying call, 
God’s dear love watches over us all. 


—+o>—__— 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE PARASOLS. 

One morning as I was combing grandpa’s 
white hair for him, he said he heard neighbor 
Smith’s old goose out in the grass and pretty 
soon it would be in the garden. So I went to 
the door, swinging my apron, and saying, “Shoo! 
shoo! shoo!”” 

Grandpa and I had made a great mistake. 

What do you think it was? No goose, at all, 
but alittle bit of a girl running around in the 
grass. She hgd not heard me, so I stood to look 
at her a minute. 

She was dressed in a clean white suit, with a 
dainty white sunbonnet on her head. The bon- 
net had slipped back a little, and her golden 
curls looked as though they were all trying to 
get out into the sunlight. She had in,her hand 
just the littlest mite of a new, bright blue para- 
sol. 





Now we live in a small town, where we do not 
get the fashions very early, and such a little 
blue daisy of a sunshade was a new sight to me. 

So I looked at that more than at the little girl, 
although she was a great deal prettier than the 
Parasol, but pretty little three year old girls 
conld be scem in our street any day; but never 
before such a cunning parasol. 

Pretty soon I spoke to the little runaway. 
She had been trying to catch a butterfly with 
her parasol, and then she began running after a 
bumblebee. She was so busy she had not seen 
me. y 

When I spoke to her she started for home, and 
after getting out of the tall grass on to the walk, 
her little yellow kid boots heeled and toed it 
down to the gate with a hop, skip and jump. 

I wanted to get her to come in and see grand- 
Pa, but she did not care fer grandpa or any of 
my relations, and she skipped along out of the 
gate and down the street, swinging at arm’s 
length, the little sunshade, which went round 
like the wheels of blue light they show us at the 
fireworks. 

The sun was shining brightly, but the parasol 
Was not pointed towards it once, for the child 
did not know any thing about the sun. 

T suppose she has heen so busy since she came 
into the world that out of doors she has never 
looked higher up than the bumblebees and but- 
terflies go. 

She went out of sight down tho street in the 
same manner, hitting the clover-tops a brush 
with the sunshade as often as she could and keep 
running. I knew she must he old Mrs. Brown’s 
little Granddaughter, for such a little lady had 
been expected there all the week, so I thought 


she would not get lost. But I was fearful she | x 


Would spoil that little morning glory of a para- 
sol. What a little beauty it was! Grandpa had 
come to the door, and he laughed until he cried, 
10 sec the white and blue beauties going down 
the street, 

“Now, if I could only write that down so every 
body could see it just as we have,” said I to 
Grandpa, “how I should enjoy it!” 

“You could not do it,” said he. 


‘And if I could, I ought not to, for every little 
girl that knows any thing about these little par- 
asols, is probably teasing for one now, and I do 
not wish to do any thing to help teasing along.”” 

Then grandpa told me a story which goes so 
far on the other side of the parasol question that 
Imade up my mind to write “Little Parasols” 
at once. 

He said, when he was a young man he used to 
carry goods to sell out West. Somctimes he 
went among the Indians and traded with them. 
Once three Indian girls came to him to get some 
shoes. 

They spent about an hour before they were suit- 
ed, and then as a parasol came to view in one of 
his trunks, they insisted on exchanging their 
shoes for sunshades. 

Grandpa told them parasols would not keep 
their feet warm in cold weather, but they said 
they could make some moccasins, so they took 
the parasols, _ 

They had seen a white Indy once with one ata 
neighboring fort, but probably did not know 
why she carried it. 





The next day was Sunday. Grandpa went to 
the mission chapel, and as he stood at the door, 
looking up the road, he saw the three Indian 
girls coming. They were barefooted, but had 
their parasols. It was a very cloudy morning, 
and thé sun had not been seen for a day or two, 
but the parasols were spread, and the Indian 
girls looked proud and satisfied enough. 

Three weeks later grandpa and J declared our- 
selves sick of little parasols. We think them 
worse than useless. The second Sunday after 
that little city girl skipped through our street 
with hers when the bell rang, and the little girls 
came out all along the street to go to church, 
more than a dozen little gay-colored parasols 
blossomed in the holy Sabbath air. 


$15 TO $20 PER WEEK 


Children Half Price. 
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Round Hill Hotel, and Health Institute, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


HIS celebrated Institution, including 80 acres of Forest Park, Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, has been purchased 

by Dr. Backus, of New York, and thoroughly renovated and re-openod to the public as a Heatra [nstitcrs and 
HorEL of the Arst-class order in iwo departments, replete with every convenience for the comfort and amusement of 
the invalid or pleasure seeker, including the celebrated Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and Russian Vapor Baths, Im- 
proved Gymnastics, Swedish’ Movements, Bowling, Billiarda, etc. Six hours from New York by Now Ilaven boat or 
cars, thres hours from Boston, and three from Albany, on main route to White Mountains, and Montreal. Open all 
Or Se TRU Seed ars Ne Get aa Sey ten 

mand e noted aa the most je resort for 001 cs. 

ae B. P. BACKUS, Bf. D., Proprietor. 


Ten Minorss’ WALK 
yrom Drror. 








“Tne Rousp Hitt Horet is crowded with visitors during the warm months, attracted not only by its superior ad- 
xantages for regaining health, but by Its home con/orts, social pleasures, pure mountain alr, and tive fame of its beaati- 
ful scenery."—Springfleld Kepublican. 

“No medical institution stands higher than the Rouxp Hitt WATER Cure, at Northampton, Mass., under the care 
of Dr. Backus. No Summer resort surpasses it in lovelincas and in ali the resources calculated to gratify the tastes 
and promote the comfort of visitors.""—St. Louis Republican. 


“In all the resources which render attractive a resort for invalids or pleasure seckers Rouxp Hiu1 stands alone and 
unrivalled, Its charming rural xccnery and inimitable landscape have acquired for it n world-wide reputation. Jenny 
Lind, after a three months’ residence, called it the ‘Paradise of America.’ ''—Hoston Traveller. 


“We freely recommend Rot xp Hitt as a delightful place of resort. Tho landscape is of unrivalled beauty, valley, 
hill and river give it exhaustlexs variety. | Forty‘ncres of forest park affords a delightful ramble and refreshing shade, 
while the carriago drives present a charming variety of mountain scenery. The Water is supplied from living moun- 
tain springs, and tn noted for its softens and purity. The Hotel (swell kept. by a hott and hostess of Christian culture 
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The parasols looked pretty, but the little girls 
did not. They minced their steps, and took a 
grent deal of pains to swing their little thirteen 
inch skirts; some more than others, but every 
one had to keep her eyes on the beauty of a par- 
asol, and one little five ycar old girl played the 
vain lady so well that she affected the Grecian 
bend. 

A child’s hands wero not made to be bound by 
the latest style at such an age. Precious little 
do they care or need to keep the sunshine away, 
the sunshine they lovo go well. 

Little blue parasols are just the prettiest 
things, as far as looks are concerned, to catch 
bumblebees or rap clover blossoms with. 





That’s all they are good for. 
E. H. Fenn. 





WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 


$30 week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
ll—ém = Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 


Combines everything required to give richness. beanty 
and elegance to the hair. It isneat, clean and free from 
allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep St from fhlling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used ‘upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. | Spalding’s Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston. 


iaas. \4—eowly 


¥ Patented May 8, 1870. 


Bo2xs- One, Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
qua made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
inished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or Noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and yu 7. 
Panany meee nzenid, GEO. REED & NONE, 
'ropric! fanu:! iy lommer- 
gial Street, Boston, Mass, . ue 





and experience, who spare no palus for the comfort or amusement of thelr guests."”—. 
ROUND HILL COACH will moet all trains, and private carriages to order. 


25-8 








$325 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 13m 


‘VINEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 
Particularslvcts. F.Sace,Cromwell,Ct. 16—3m 


Cc I D=z without apples, also Artificial Honey. Re- 
WILL! 





ceipts 1 cents each, or 25 cents fur both. C. 
2—2tp_ 





lee, Mass. 


250 4. MONTH. easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples,free. 8. M.SPESCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. ‘24— 266 


‘OU WILL LOOK BETTER and feel better if 
‘ou should wear oncof those light Straw iat! They 








areall the go. You can finda good assortment at Jack- 
son & Co.’s, 59 Tremont Street, Boston. Blt 
Have you one of those Prairie 


Boxs! Bors! 
‘Whistles for imitating all kinds of birds and animals 
in creation. Used by all Ethiopian Performers, Magicians 
and Actors, Price, I5c; two for 25c. Send for Circular. 


Free. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass.  28—It 


L& CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced Send 10 cents for Descriptive Book, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BRKO., Boston, 





Mass. 
REFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one of 
the vory best designs are offer:d for sale by P. F. 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street, bos- 
ton, and warranted to give satisfaction. Also on hand a 
choice line of Furniture. “ B—eowst 
HISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, 
or money refunded. 25 cents a package, post-pald; 3 for 
Scents. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Miss. — 28—4t 


OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In many respects the BEST DRIXK of the kind manu- 

factured, as Its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 

valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 

Kidneys. On Dravont at No.37 Cocrt Stuget. 5 cts 

Per. slass, of 25 cts per package, which will make tive gal- 
jons delicious beer. C 


UNDLING.—Only Work on the Subject ever Pub- 
Ushed. Ready June 21st. The “Origin, Prog- 
ress and dacline of Bundling in America,"* with descriptive 


poems by Henry H. Stiles, M. D.; price $180. Agents 
wanted {n every city of the Union Jo sell tho work, to 
whom lberal terms will be offered.” Sent. by mall post- 
paid, on recelpt of price. Address KNICKERBOCKER 
UBLISHING CO., Albany, N. ¥., P. O. Drawer 60. 


“FIVE MYSTERIOUS PICTURES 


SENT FREE on receipt of stamp for postage. ADAMS 
& CO., 25 Bromteld Street, Boston. 28—eowst 


THE SUNBEAM. 


4 for Boys and Girls. Samples 3 cents. Ad- 
drone BUS BEAM Midaiomte Coe Bie 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP 


For Marking Clothing, Printing Cards, otc., in Bronze and 





Colors, Isu perfect little Gem. Price’$1 0. Send stamp 
for samples. Address H. W. HUBBARD & CO., Hart- 
ford, Conn. dit 





LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 


Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


an 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave, opp. Perry 8t., 


Joun W. LEaTHERBEE, 


‘AnpRew F. LEaTuzupce. BOSTON. 


lo—e 
UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.” Boston Keening Traveller. 
“The Universal is the best."— American Agriculturist. 





THE 


“BOY'S WATCH” 


Recently introduced by the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


‘Is anew sizo which has long been desired. They are fitted 
in a handsome 


SILVER HUNTING CASE 


of small size, and are strong, and good reliable 


TIMEKEEPERS. 


FOR SALE AT LOWEST PRICES BY 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00, 


Jewellers, 


331 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


‘a7~ Orders by mail will receive samie atten- 
tion as personal application. rt 


Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN &CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 


—axp— 


WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and hare now in Stock 
& complete assortment of tho various atyles at present in 
vogue, which they offer at a small advance on Manufac- 
turers’ prices. Also, a large assortment of Fine Jew- 
elry, in all its varieties. 


SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 
271 Notre Dame Street. 


THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


‘BY THEODORE E. PERKINS AND REV. ALFRED TATLOR. 


“Full of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ.”—Ratpu WELLs. 
“Sensible words wedded to tender melodies.”—C. B. 


Stour. 
“Sprightly without being absurd; spiritual without he- 
ing misty; evangelical without being dull.”—Rev. T. De 
itt TALMAGE. 
“A Sunday school singing book of real merit.”"—Rev. 
Jorn H. Vincext, D. D. 
hall to such a music book.""—Rov. Gzo. A. PELTZ. 
‘The book delights everybody who uses it. 
4 Ithas met with immense 
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4 
Only $30.4 HUNDRED. nae, and: Brest Facoetty 
Pablished by T. E. PERKINS 
a3—tt M3 Eighth 8t., New York. 


DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Famil: ijteian,’? 90 pages, free by mail 
foamy ones tebe aes Wmaké any ons thelr own doce 
tor, Remedies are given for Thirty » Which each 
Pend ‘your direction to DE. 8.8, FITCH & SOK, 114 
Broadway, New York. aly 
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TERMS: 


The Sunsoniprion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
175 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, If paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tax Couraxton is sent to subscribers untit an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for Its discontin- 
uance, and all payinent of grrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mado in Money orders. Bank-checks. or 
Drafls, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CaN Bx PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do so. 

Tho date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Ofice to which your 

aper Is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








A CHINESE MANDARIN DINNER. 


A year or two ago the Chinese officials at Foo 
Chow gaye a grand dinner to all the missionary 
gentlemen of that post, something never done 
before, at least in that locality. The invitations 
read after this manner: 

“We have carefully selected the 24th of the 
month, when we will be arrayed in our best gar- 
ments, and have our table spread; we request 
you to shed the light of your countenance up- 
on it.”” 

The dinner was a very claborate affair, made 
up of all the rare and expensive dishes that 
tickle the palate of a Celestial epicure. The mis- 
sionaries and officials were divided between two 
large round tables. There were thirty-one 
courses of food. 

1st, Almond tea. 

2d, Sweet beans and boiled barley. 

8d, Chicken stewed with pigeons’ eggs. 

4th, Mushroom stew. 

5th, Pigeons’ eggs fried with spinach. 

6th, Ham with bread. 

Tth, Beche de mer soup. 

8th, Stewed barley with sanche (a sort of crab 
apple). 

9th, Meat dumplings. 

10th, Duck (boneless). 

11th, Pigs’ kidneys. 

I2th, Stewed pears. 

18th, Water chestnuts and mushrooms. 

14th, Clam stew. 

15th, Dumplings and almond tea. 

16th, Sharks’ fins. 

17th, Bamboo sprouts. 

18th, Goat mutton. 

19th, Duck. 

20th, Squash and fruit in a warm stew. 

21st, Watermelon seed. 

22d, Turnip pie. 

28d, Almond blanc mange and duck liver. 

24th, A stew of chicken ham and spinach, 

25th, Chicken (cold). 

26th, Fish brains and chicken. 

27th, Steamed bread and san che sauce. 

28th, Shad as a central dish. 

29th, Pears and san che. 

80th, Two whole roast piss, the skin carefully 
crisped, and served separately as a choice dish, 
with meats, brains, cakes, champagne, ale and 
sherry. 

81st, Rice boiled soft, with gravy. 

In addition to these thirty-one courses, which 
were brought on and removed successively, there 
were sixteen stationary dishes, the contents of 
which were arran;ed very artistically into pyra- 
mids and pagodas, and consisted mainly of pea- 
nuts, dried fish, pears, preserves, egy¢s, ham, 
dates carambola, pi-pa fruit and oranges. They 
also had coffce and tea with suzar, but no milk. 
They were at the tabie four hours, 

The Chinese officials varied the performance 
by walking and smoking at intervals. The Eng- 
lish missionaries partook of the wince, the Amer+ 








icans did not, of course. Among the dishes of 
eggs, was one of ancient ducks’ eggs, considered 
especially rare and a very choice dish. They 
were taken out of the shell and were perfectly 
Diack, having been preserved in lime and 
smoked. They were said to be many years old. 

The officials had much desired to conclude the 
dinner according to their usual custom, with 
theatrical performances by Chinese players, but 
they had been informed that missionaries never 
attended such amuscments, and so our friends 


were saved another four hours ut the table. 
3B. 








VARIETY. 


A FOX’S FORETHOUGHT. 


Rev. Charles D. Nott sends to the Inde; 
a story, suggested by the remark of Dr. 
that he had ‘doubts whether the lower animals 


mndent 
Cosh 


can abstract, whether they can generalize.” “A. 
former pastor of mine,” says Mr. Nott, “told 
the followins: 

“When a boy he had a fox, which, I regret to 
say, bore the reputation of possessing more 
brains than personal pict. This fox was kept 
in tho yard in a sortof raised den, nicely sodded 
over, and was contined hy a chain which al- 
lowed him quite a xencrous circumference. One 
evening in the fall, the farm wazon, returning 
from the ficld with a load of corn, passed near 
the den, and_ by chance dropped an car where 
the fox could reach it. He was seen to spring 
ott, seize the corn, and carry it quictly back 
into the den. What he wanted with it wasa 
mystery, as corn formed no part of the gentle 
man’s diet. The next morning, however, the 
mystery was solved, for the fux was observed, 
out of his den, and considerably within the 
length of his chain, nibbling off some of the 
corn and scattering it about in full view of the 

ultry, after which h ainder back 
into the den and awaited ¢ Sure enough, 
thechickens came; and, while cating, out sprang 
the fox, nabbed his man, and quietly took his 
breakfast in his back parlor. Now it seems to 
me that this is pretty good ‘reneralizing” The 
fox may not have reasoned upon the most sub- 
lime theme imaginable. I regret to say that he 
did not; and, for that matter, neither do some 
men. Butif he didn’t evolve that chicken out 
of the depths of his own consciousness, then 
there is no such thing as lowic, and 

‘Logic is logic, 
‘That's all ine ” 








































DESERTED. 

In Cincinnati 2 romantic miss of seventeen 
was 60 foolish as to seck what she thought harm- 
less amusement, in answering the matrimonial 
advertisement of one Col. Edgar Thompson, us 
the advertiser called himself. 

In due time her answer evoked a response ad- 
dressed from Omaha, where the “colonel” Jived, 
worded in just the right style of cautious art to 
tempt the adventurous damsel into “just one 
more funny note, for the last, you know.” 

Unhappily, follics of this kind are too com- 
mon to require any fresh repetition of the one 
story belonging to all, Through the medium of 
letters frequently exchanzed fur months an ar- 
dent courtship was induced; and, some two 
weeks aro, the colonel from Omaha appeared at 
the house of the brother-in-law with whom the 
foolish young miss was livins, to claim his bride. 
Plain looking and over forty years of age as the 
suitor-by-muil was, the girl appeared to find him 
all that her fancy had painted, and her head- 
strong determination to marry overcame all the 
remonstrances of her startled relatives. Conse- 

uently the mad muiriaze took place, the pair 
departed immediately for Chicago—and now a 
telegram to the brother-in-law informs him that 
the “imprudent” victim of her own folly is in 
distress qt a public house in the latter city, pen- 
niless, friendless and deserted. 

To use the commonest of phrases, “What else 
could have been expected?’ 















COULDN’T VOTE. 


A gentleman stepped up to a rural board of 
selectinen desiring to be made a voter, the other 
day. He was asked to read, and was unable, 
when he said: “Well, gentlemen, I’ve been sick 
two or three days, or else I could.” He was not 
adinitted. ‘ 


That kind of a “gentleman” reminds us of the 
rhymes in an old reader, on a certain notorious 
ignorant, fine fellow, who plundered Peru: 


“Ah, Mr. Pizarro, you look yery gay; 
Pearl, purple and gold weil refined, 
But certain it is all these fine garmeuts may 
‘But cover an ignorant mind” 
Your gold lace and spangles ure eplendid indeed, 
But you are # dunce, sir, because you can’t read.” 





PASTE THAT WILL KEEP A YEAR. 


Dissolve a teaspoonful of atum in a quart of 
warm water. When cold, stir in as much flour 
as will give it the consistency of thick cream, 
being particular to beat up all the lumps; stir 


in as much powdered rosin as will lie on a dime, |. 


and throw in a_half-u-duzen cloves to give a 
pleasant ode Pour this flour mixture into a 
pan containing a teacupiul of boiling water, and 
stir it well over the fire, | In a very few minutes 
it will be of the consistency of mush. 
into an earthen or china vessel; let it cool; lay 
a cover on, and put inacool place. When need- 
ed for use, take out a portion und soften it with 
warm water. Paste thus made will last twelve 
months. It is better than gum, as it docs not 
gloss the paper, and can be written on. 





Pour it| 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


The story of “the fox and the grapes” has 
good philosophy in it, after all, as .we sec when 
it is put into such form as this: 


A little child was chasing a butterfly with 
golden wings. Whenever it atightcd near her 
she tried to scize it with her tiny hand, but it 
always arose triumphantly and fluttered over 
her head as if to mock her futile effort. Wearied 
at last, she threw herself upon the ground, and 
with a look of sweet resignation, exclaimed, 

“Well, no matter, it mizht have stung me.” 

While smiling at the little one’s philosophy, I 
could but breathe the prayer that in after years, 
when yvolden insects should flutter round her 
and clude her cager grasp, the same kind spirit 
might come to her aid, and whisper, “It might 
have stung me.”” 





——_+_—_ 
A STORY OF CONSCIENCE. 


A Dover paper contains the following incident: 
Not two weeks ago a gentleman called at the res- 
idence of the widow of a merchant long since de- 
ceased, and making himself known, said he was, 
when a boy, clerk for her husband, and had 
come to make restitution for small sums of 
money which he had purloined from the drawer 
from time to time. He had kept an account of 
the various amounts, and with the interest they 
amounted to one thousand dollars, which he 
came prepared to pay, and thus case his con- 
science. of what had so long troubled it. He 
then took out two five hundred dollar bills and 
gave one to her and one to her son, and immedi- 
ately departed. 


——_+—_—_. 
$3,000 IN HIS TRUNK. 


- A Western menagerie company recently pur- 
chased in Africa a baby clephant, forty-seven 
inches high, and had him shipped by steamer to 
New York, and thence by express to headquar- 
ters. On the way the propensity for mischief 
showed itself in the animal. He broke open 
the mail-bags, abstracted a letter therefrom, 
broke it open and took out a draft for three 
thousand dollars, destroyed the letter and en- 
velope, and when discovered by the keeper, had 
the draft safe in his trunk, it not even being 
torn. 





ee 
QUICKER THAN DARNING. 


We were amused the other day at a lidy 
friend’s account of the manner in which her 
Irish servant girl mended her stockings. When 
a hole appeared in the toe, Bridyet tied a string 
around the stocking below the aperture and cut 
off the projecting portion. This operation was 
repeated as often as necessary; euch time pull- 
ing the stocking down a little, until at last it 
was nearly all cut away, when Bridget sewed on 
new legs, and thus kept her stockings always in 
repair! 

—_—_—_. 

Gravity is said to be no more cvidence of 

wisdom than n paper collar is of a linen shirt. 


Aw advertiser in one of the papers says he has 
a cottave to let, containiug eight rooms and an 
acre of land. 


Wuewn Rowland Hill gave a present of a sov- 
ereign all around to his children, some one said, 
“He tipped the lite Hills with gold.” 


Tue Portland Press announced recently that 
“a public breakfast of ministers and members of 
the evangelical churches will be held this morn- 
ing,” etc. ‘That would be good news for Canni- 
bal islanders. 


MERIDEN has anovelty in strect music, in the 
shape of a hand-organ on wheels, arranged with 
a carriage top in the rear, under which sat a two- 
year old cherub, not a monkey, while in attend- 
ance was a one-armed soldier and his wife. It 
was a paying investment. 


On Lombard Street, Philadelphia, near Sev- 
enth, the fullowiny appears on a sign hanging in 
a cellar-way of a saluon: Botloney Sorseg, Pig’s 
feat, Oyster supe, Sheap’s tungs.” The letters 
are painted in red and blue on a white back- 
sround, and white stars interspersed between 
them. 


AT A CONCERT in Boston, not many years ago, 
the leader became incensed at one uf the orches- 
tra, shouting, “Louder! louder!” to him, until 
the poor player could stand it no longer. He 
dropped his instrument, and turned to the audi- 
ence, saying,— 

“It’s all very well to say, ‘Louder! louder!’ 
but vere is de vind tu come from?” 
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¥ YOUR FISHING TACKLE, RODS, 

LINES, HOOKS, &C., 
Bee 

Bradford & Anthony’s, 


a 178 Washington Street, Boston. ot 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of tho Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE. 
ings, &c. 8 
Wrought Iron ¥ 
35— 





Gas and Water. 
ORTH STRERT, Boston 





zed by all classes of people to be the 
bioed puriner im the world. 


Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 
BOSTON, 
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HOW PLEASANT. 


O how plenssnt ‘tis to hegr, 

When the morning’s bright and clear, 

From a thousand tiny throats, 

Music In its sweetest notes; 

0 how pleasant through the day 

‘To sce the children at their play, 

Plucking hero and there tre flowers, 

In the Summer's shining hours; 

‘Tosco the Burs In handsome “CLorugs’* 
Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 

‘Which’ they have bought at Gronce Fexxo's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


BOYS AND EVERYBODY, 


Ifyou want a live, spicy monthly that WIll suit you every 
time, give you fur and amusement the whelo yenr, ect the 
Fireside Favorite, 8 quarto pages, every month, fall 
it such pending. oe want and Only 26 Cents 
Year. Scopies $l. SUBSCRIBE KUW. 
FUUNTALN & K , Publishers, 
208 Broadway, New York. 
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BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 





It Does Good Work. 


THE 


NovBtHi Ty 


JOB PRESS. 


Three Sizes are Made. 
PRICES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
ant. 


Send for full descriptive, Ulustrated circulars, with 


numerous testimonials, 





and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Bonlers, Cuts, 


etc, Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St., Boston. 
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$37 A MONTH -—Morse and outfit furnished. Ad- 

dress, NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. i-ly 
WANTED. - Agents ($2 50 per dey) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SUUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FERD, wakes the “lock-stiteh” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machino in tho inarket. Address JOLIN- 
SON, CLAKK & CO., Boston, Mass., Vittsburgh, I's, 

icago, II, or St. Louls, Mo. “oily 


WANTED — AGENTS — 875 to 
ale and female 

















every whe introduce 
theG IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM 
ILY CHINE, ‘his machine will auiteh, 
hem, . cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 


most superior ‘manne: 
and warranted for tive years, We will 
machine that will sew @ stronger, more tiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the taatic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and atill the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing It. We par 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or acum- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Bostun, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 8. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Lil. *19—-lw 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


Interest will be paid by this Institution, on all deposit 
which remain In Bunk six months next prior to the tem 
annual dividend days, and tive per cent. on all other de 
posits for euch and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual divideuds. 
‘This is the only Savings Bank In the Btate that paysinter- 
est on the deposits fur each and every inonth they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of ou 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. As 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 





Vrice only $15. Fully Heened 


$1,000 for any 
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Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, 
Am 1» Oe, Koy 


Sold tor small installments, as low as @5 per Month, 
or may be pail forin Work dune at hume. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
ely 323 Washington, cor. West St 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It {s the only reliable and harmless, Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Seld_by druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New Xork. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
¥or Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tons, and Blotehcd disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Kemedy. 
pit bs invaluable fe the aMicted. | Prepared ony by Dr. 
» C. Pei mA oy 
New York. Sold by Lruggtes every where. "lye t 
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For the Compamon, 
NIMROD. 
By Euth Chesterfield. 


The next evening at twilizht, Mattie seated 
herself on a cricket by her grandmother’s side, 
and said, “Now tell me the story about the 
horse.”” 

“Horse? What horse?” asked grandmother. 

“Why, old parson Buckminster's horse, grand- 
ma.” 

“Story? There isn’t any story, that I know 
of.” % 

“Why yes, grandma, you said he went lame, 
youknow. And it was about the time he went 
to see the miller’s wife, because she swallowed 
a bumblebee.” 

“O, [remember now. Thereisn’t any story to 
it, thoagh—nothing, only that as he was riding 
* home from miller Cartwright’s, his horse fell 

suddenly lame, and though the creature’s leg 
was thoroughly examined, there was nothing in 
the world found to be the matter with it, and 
everybody said old Nance had bewitched him, 
that was all,” 

“And what did the nice old gentleman, in a 
white wig, say?” 

“He said they were a parcel of fools, and that 
Nimrod had only stepped on a rolling stone.” 

“And what did the folks say to that?” 

“They said ‘How could he step on a rolling 
stone, when the rund where he began to go lame 
Was as smooth a4 the kitchen floor?” 

“And how did it all end?” 

“As such things generally do. Gran’tber stuck 
to his opinion, and they stuck to theirs.” 

“Did Nimrod ever get well again?” 

“Yes, after awhile. He was lame two or three 
weeks, first, though. That was the time gran’- 
ther rode Squire Holt’s racer, which was consid- 
ered quite a feat for a man ninety years old, 
which he was that very day. 

“Squire Holt made a dinner party for him, be- 
cause it was his birthday, and as Nimrod was 
laid by, he sent his own horse, Agawam, for 
him to ride. When mother saw the squire’s col- 
ored boy, Pete, come leading him into the yard, 
she ran to the door, with a glass jar in one hand 
anda spoon in the other—for she was making 
gooseberry jam—and cried out,— 

‘0 Pete, the squire doesn’t expect father to 
ride that horse, does he?” 

“‘He do, missis,’ said Pete, grinning till he 
seemed to be pretty much all tecth. 

“Well, I cannot consent to it, and you may 
lead him home, and tell your master I said so,’ 
said mother; but just then, out came gran’thcr, 
allin his Sanday best—his cocked hat, his sil- 
ver buckles, and his spandy clean band, while 
his face looked as fresh as a rose, for all his 
ninety years. He smiled on mother, standing 
there, with her jar and spoon, but when she tried 
to prevail upon him not to mount the horse, he 
said,— 

“Don’t be alarmed, Annic, I can manage 
him;’ and so he did. 

“The creature was pawing and champing, and 
every now and then making a plunge at Pete as 
if he would bite his head off, but gran’ther just 
laid his hand on his neck, and said, ‘So, so,’ and 
he grew still as a mouse. It seemed as though 
the two only had to look in each other’s eyes to 
come to an understanding. 

“Seeing that gran’ther was about to mount, 
without going to the block, I ran in and got aq 
chair, but he put his foot into the stirrup, and ac- 
tually swung himself into the saddle from the 
ground. Then we expected nothing but Aga- 
wam would stretch out his nose, and start off on 
arun; but no such thing! He just struck into 
aslow trot, as natural as if he had done noth- 
ing but carry elderly gentlemen all his life. 

“OQ, Agawam was a wise beast; wiser than a 
good many human beings. He could beat any 
horse in the county at a race, and I have heard 
them say he could be trusted to run without a 
Tider. He was a great white creature, with a 
beautiful mane and tail. 








NIMROD, 


“Well, mother felt so worried about gran’ ther, 
that she went up to the garret window, and 
watched him all the way to Mr. Holt’s house, 
but Agawam kept the same even pace, clear to 
the door, and brqught gran’ther bomg. again 
safe at night, too. 

“Pete came to take the horse back, and secing 
how docile he had been with gran’ther, he 
thought he might venture to ride him. But Ag- 
awam had his favorites, and Pete wasn’t one of 
them; so, although he stood quite still, and al- 
lowed the boy to clamber on to his back, no soon- 
er was he fairly seated, than he threw up his 
heels and sent him flying over the fence, into 
the garden. 

“We thought he was surely killed, but he had 
the good luck to fall into the rhubarb bed, and 
was up like a jumping Jack. He had to walk 
home, though, for by this time Agawam was 
out of sight. 

“7 must say that it has always seemed a very 
strange thing to me, that creatures without the 
gift of reason, or the gift of speech, should know 
so much, and creatures that have both, should 
know s0 little.” 

“Do you think that Agawam showed any great 
wisdom in sending Pete over the fence, grand- 
ma?” 

“Well, yes, I think he did, considering. He 
knew the little monkey had no business on his 
back.” 

“And then what happened, grandma?” 

“Happened? Why nothing particular. You 


seem to think we lived story-books all the time, | me. 


with your happenings. If you mean what did 
gran’ther do next, and what did I do next, why, 
let me see. Gran’ther said,—. 

«Come, Polly, my dear,’ and I knew that 
meant I was to go to his room, and take his hat 
and coat, and bring him his study gown and 
slippers. Then, as he was very tired, he said he 
would have tea in his study that night. There 
was nothing I liked better than that, it was such 
acosy room, and I felt so important, pouring 
out his tea for him. He had the prettiest china 
set you ever saw—scarccly larger than a child’s 
toy-sct. It was white, dotted with roses, and on 
each piece were the initials, Z. F., for Lucy For- 
est, his wife. They were given her on her wed- 
ding-day.” 

“Why, grandma, I’ve secn that tea-set in 
Aunt Sclina’s cupboard.” 

“So you have; I'd forgotten that. Strange 
that those delicate bits of china should outlast 
so many people. Lucy Forest has becn in her 
grave a hundred years, yes, and more too, for 
she died young, poor thing. Well, as I was go- 
ing to tell you, I spread a clean white cloth on 
tho table,—it was a round table, of solid mahog- 
any’— : is 





“T’ve seen that, too, grandma; and the queer 
old straight-backed chairs, that stood in great- 
grandfather’s study.” 

“You call them quee7, do you? In my opin- 
ion, they'you great deal better than auy they 
make now-a-days; and if the girls hac to ste 1m 
them, as we did, perhaps they would be able to 
stand upright, as nature designed they should. 
So, as I was saying, I spread a clean white cloth 
on the table, and put on the china cups and 
plates, and Dinah brought in the ten and the 
catables, and we two ate our supper all by our- 
selves. 

“And come to think of it, something did hap- 
pen, after all; for while we were eating, a par- 
tridge came and lighted on the window sill. I 
had never seen one alive before, for they arc 
very timid, you know, and not apt to come near 
houses, so I ran to look at him. The noise! 
made frightened him away, and Dan, who was 
waiting for. him, popped him over with his rific. 
He picked him up by one leg, and was bringing 
him to the study, when Dinah came hurrying 
out of the kitchen to stop him. 

“Don’t carry him in there; don’t let the par- 
son see him,’ we heard her say. ‘It’s an awful 
bad sign to have them things come round.’ 

“A bad sign, do you call.it?’ said gran’ther, 
laughing. ‘Now I cal] it a very good one. It’s 
a sign I’m going to have a nice breakfast, that 
is, unless Dan means to eat it himself.’ 

«No, indeed, sir,’ said Dan; ‘I was jnst bring- 


ing it to you, when this foolish woman stopped 
, 


“ ‘Foolish, is it?’ said Dinah. ‘Well, foolish 
or not, I never knew a partridge to come near a 
house, but somebody in that house died after it.’ 

“'T hope we shall all bo ready to dic, when it 
is the Lord’s will,’ said gran’ther; ‘but be sure 
no one will dic a minute sooner, because a poor 
innocent bind lights on my window-sill.” 

“That was the way gran’ther always turned 
every thing to ood account; so that some said 
his weck-day prenching was as good as his Sun- 
day preaching. I don’t think his admonition 
appeared to lrave much, effect on Dan and Di- 
nah, though, for we heard them quarrelling, all 
the time we were cating supper; but may be 
they thought of it afterwards.” 

“And did any body dic in the house?” 

“Not that year, nor the next. Gran’ther died 
the next but one; but when a man gets to be 
ninety, he doesn’t need a partridge to*tell him 
he hasn’t long to live. 

“But as gran’ ther often said, it matters little, 
whether life is long or short, so it’s well spent.” 
—_+o—___—. 


Tur Ecuo at Pisa, Iraty.—I once heard a 
traveller speak of a visit to the baptistery at Pisa, 
at whose font ther is so remarkable an ocho. 





The baptistery, it is known, is a rotunda of most 
magnificent proportions, with 2 dome almost 
sublime in its expanse and elevation. The guide 
stood near the font and sang a few notes. His 
voice was not remarkably melodious; but lo! 
upward it rises, and from the dome comes back 
to us in tones of inexpressible sweetness. A 
pause—and again, farther upward, are heard the 
notes; finer, fainter, sweeter; transfixing one to 
the spot, and making it easy to imagine some 
angel had caught these imperfect notes of human 
utterance, and imparted to them his own celes- 
tial sweetness and pathos, causing us to hear a 
melody which never belonged to them while, in 
this lower region. 


et eg ge 
For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Olub," “B, 0. W. 0.,"’ eto. 
Cnarrer XV. 

An Adventurous Journey—The Difficulties in 
the Way—Harry cannot rescue Tom for Tom 
has rescued Himself. 

It was very difficult to climb up at that partic- 
ular place. Harry, who was ahead, went to 
Tom’s rescue with great speed, but at length 
found his progress arrested by a yawning gulf 
in front of him. He had to go along the wall 
for a great distance before he could find a place 
to cross. 

The others came to the same spot, and turned 


aside atter Hurry, Dut when They came to'where 
he had crossed none of them dared to try it. 


They had to wander on further in search of a 
place, so far away, indeed, that it seemed as 
though they were turning their backs on Tom. 
But still the only way by which they could even- 
tually approach him, was by going away from 
him at first so as to make the circuit of the fall- 
en way. . 

Mcanwhile Harry had crossed and resumed 
his journey, sometimes leaping from stone to 
stone, and from arch to arch, at other times 
running quickly along broad footways, paved 
with small bricks. At length, as he looked up 
to get his bearings, he found that Tom had dis- 
appeared. A wild horror came over him; the 
thought that Tom had fallen made him tremble 
from head to foot, but only stimulated him to 
fresher and more desperate efforts. 

The others, too, had looked up and had seen 
Harry mounting the ruins with great leaps and 
bounds, but no Tom waiting toreceivehim. And 
the same dread and sickening terror came to 
them. Fora moment their efforts were almost, 
paralyzed, and then they, too, hurried up with 
renewed efforts. 

Harry was far, far ahead of them, leaping 
recklessly over the ruins, and near the top. At 
length he reached it. What did he see? 

The place where Tom had been seen, was not 
the outer wall, but the next onc insidaof it. Be 
tween the place where Harry stood and the wall 
where Tom had been, there were only a few fect 
of distance, but that wall was narrow and the 
space between was deep. Beyond this, he could 
not see what was between Tom’s wall and the 
outer one. 

He looked down into the space beneath him, 
but saw no signs of any mangled form. There 
were masses of rubbish, but whether they had 
lately fallen or not he could not tell. It was 
necessary to get to Tom’s wall before he could 
seo any thing or find out any thing. 

Passing hastily to the right, therefore, he hur- 
ried along and at length came to where the orig- 
inal slabs of stone lay across the walls, bridging 
over the space between them. Over this he 
went. 

Scarcely had his foot touched the other side 
when Tom himself gave a spring from some 
place beneath and stood full before him. Each 
was as astonished as the other. Tom treated it 
allas a joke, but the sight of Harry’s pale face 
and eyes moistened with joyful tears, drove 
away all thought of jesting. 

“ANL right, old boy,” he said; “I wouldn’s 
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‘have called, but you see I really was in a fix. 
There, they’re all coming. What a shame!’” 

And with this he waved his hands anti shout- 
ed at Uncle Zchedee and the other boys, who 
looked up and gave a loud cry of joy. 

“When you see the place,” said Tom, “you'll 
see it was no joke. There was a bit ef an arch 
that I jumped from, andasI sprang, itfell. SoI 
couldn’t get back. After [ called, though, I saw 
a juttiny stone, and managed to let myself down 
in such a way that there was only a distance of 
ten feet below me. [let myself drop on this and 
then scrambled along over all sorts of rubbish 
down there. I didn’t think of your all taking 
it so hard. It was a tough pull, though, I can 
tell you.” 

With this Tom pointed to the place from 
which he had emerged. It was the space be- 
tween the outer and second walls, and was filled 
with accumulated rubbish. Atone spot the rub- 
bish rose up high, and it was here that Tom had 
lct himself drop. After a few glances around and 
a few more questions, Harry started back, fol- 
lowed by Tom, and soon rejoined the others. 


Ohapter XVI. 


Under Ground—The City of the Dead—Tombs 
and Chapels—Labyrinthine Passages— A 
Fearful Discovery - Uncle Zebedee lost in the 
Roman Catacombs!—The Loud Call!—No 
Reply. 

“Now,” said Noah, after they had exhausted 
the last adventure, “‘let’s visit the Catacombs. 
We'll have plenty of time.” 

“The Catatombs? Where are they?” 

“They’re under the Cathedral of San Sebas- 
tian, down the Appian Way.” 

“What are they doing there?” asked Uncle 
Zebedee. ‘Do they bury their priests in them?” 

“OQ, no. The Cathedral happens to be built 
over them, and the entrance to them is there.” 

“Well, I ’spose we’d as well vo thar as any- 
whars else,” said Uncle Zebedee. 

“So I say,” remarked Tom. 

With these words they set out on their jour- 
ney. The whole way led them past objects of 
great interest. he road was bordered with 
tombs; they passed under venerable gateways, 
beside ivy-covered monuments, and ruinous tri- 
umphal arches, and hullowed sanctuaries. Af- 
ter a walk of about two miles they at length 
reached the Catheslrs) of San Sebastian. 

The boys had often before spoken of visiting 
the Catacombs, and all had read much ‘about 
them, so that they had a very good general idea 
of their character, 

“Nobody knows how far they extend,” said 
Noah. “They are all underneath the city, some- 
times story lying under story; and spread out 
ever so far beyond the walls, just as they do 
here. They go underneath the Tiber, too. They 
haven’t begun to explore them all yet, although 
some parts have been all gone over. Whether 
they will ever get through them all it is hard to 
tell.” 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” 

“The passages are so confused. They run 
every way. It is an immense labyrinth. Once 
get out of your way, and you are lost. Huven’t 
you ever heard the story about one of the origi- 
nal explorers? He took a thread with him and 
unwound it as ho went along. Coming to some 
place, lic found some pictures which he wished 
to copy. So he began to copy them. From these 
he went to others. Atlength all of a sudden his 
torch burnt out. He then tried to find his 
thread, but had wandered away, and the more 
he tried to find it the less he was able. Hours 
and hours passed away, yet there he was, on his 
hands and knees, feeling for the thread. It 
seemed endless to him. He grew despairing and 
fell down, expecting to die there. Just at that 
moment, as he fell, his hand touched the clew. 
He sprang up, emerged from the fearful place, 
and was saved. He found out that he had been 
in the Catacombs over thirty hours.” 

“Well, at any rate, that sort of thing don’t 
happen now,” said Syd. 

“O, I don’t know,” said Noah, solemnly. 
“But there’s no danger, I suppose, for a guide 
always goes down with ordinary visitors.” 

On reaching the place and looking about they 
saw a priest who could speak a little English. 
He was the guide to the Catacombs, and in a 
few minutes he obtained a supply of long can- 
dles, one of which he gave to each of the party. 
Then going through a door in the side of the 
Cathedral, he led the way down a long flight of 
steps. Pussing through another door at the bot- 
tom, they felt a rush of cold air, and entered an 
excavated passage-way, which was whitewashed. 
The priest went on, and after a few steps they 
found themselves walking along this excavated 
way, which now was no longer whitewushed, 
and knew that they were in the Catacombs. 

The passaze-way was from seven to eight feet 
in height, and from four to five in width; the 
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rock wns roughly cut, and bore the mark left by 
the pick which had been wielded by the Roman 
Jossor who cut it. There was no light whatever, 
except that which came from their candles; and 
this was at best a fechle and flickering one. The 
passuye wound slizhtly; and they noticed that 
many other passages branched off from it on 
either side, but that nearly all of them were 
blocked up with stone; some, however, were still 
open and their mouths yawned gloomily, as 
thouzh eager to receive them into some darkness 
from which there might be no escape. 

Soon the walls presented a change. They be- 
gan to be all filled with oblong niches just like 
the berths in a ship, and ranged one above the 
other in the same way. Their guide informed 
them in his broken English, that these were all 
Christian graves, and had once been shut in with 
slabs of stone, which had been carried off long 
ago. Forin past aes these had been considered 
asthe graves of martyrs, and most of the im- 
mense supply of relics which was sent forth to 
meet the insatinble demand of the middle ages, 
issued from this place. Afterwards, when the 
papal government became aware of the histori- 
cal importance of these memorials, it gathered 
what were left and deposited them in the Vati- 
can Museum. 

As they went on, the walls still continued 
filled with these cells; but at length they came 
toa kind of chamber, formed by widening the 
walls, or by knocking a wall away that inter- 
vened between two passaye-ways. 

The walls of this clamber bore traces of color- 
ing. These the guide informed them were faded 
Pictures, made by the early Christians, and the 
chamber itself had been used by them as a chap- 
el. For in the times of fiercest persecution many 
persons were compelled to fly to this place for 
refuge; and here they carried on their worship 
without molestation. Every part of the Cata- 
combs that has yet been explored, contains 
Christian graves, Christian memorials and Chris- 
tian chapels. It is evident, that, whatever was 
the original cause of their formation, they were 
made use of by the Christians throughout their 
whole extent, as a place of burial, and as a place 
of retreat during persecution. 

The boys wandered about for a long time, 
passing through other passage-ways, inspecting 
other chapels, peepin: into grgves to sec if by 
auy chance there might linger any relies of the 
dead, and peering down some of the side pass- 
ages which yawned before them on their way. 
At lenzth they reached a place in which they 
had been before. They recognized it by the fact 
that two passages met here running into one, 
and the one on the left was walled up and 
marked with a huge cross. 

The guide informed them that if they chose, 
they might return now, but if they wished, he 
would take them to some more chapels in anoth- 
er direction. 

Noah, to whom he spoke, eagerly requested 
him to go on, and the guide did so. The other 
passages and chapels were precisely like what 
they had seen already, and this general resem- 
binnce among all the parts of the gloomy place 
made it somewhat monotonous. “ 

It was while standing in a chapel thata re- 
mark from Tom roused every one to a painful 
state of excitement. 

“Hollo!’’ he cried. ‘“Where’s Uncle Zebedee?” 

With a start the others looked round. 

Uncle Zebedee was not to be seen! 

In n sudden fit of excited fear, they hurried to 
the nearest passage and listened. 

There was no sound of footsteps, no dull glare 
of any flickering light. 

Then they all shouted, again, again, and yet 
again. 

And their voices rolled in muffled echoes down 
the passages, but from those gloomy, cavernous 
ways, and from those dark chambers, there 
came no response! 

To be continned. 
——_+or—__—- - 
VERY LITTLE FELLOWS. 

The keenest eyes sce but little of the handi- 
work of God. Every drop of water teems with 
life. You cannot quench your thirst, even with 
the purest water, without swallowing scores of 
puny lives. The ocenn is stirred hy the huge le- 
viathan, who maketh it to boil like a pot. And 
therein, also, in myriad varieties, are the lesser 
forms of life, ranniny down to the animalcule, so 
small that one hundred and fifty millions of 
them weigh less than a grain. 

The atmosphere is full of life, and the dry 
land swarms with animals of unwritten names 
and unknown orders, crawling, burrowing, creep- 
ing, boring. leaping, running, hopping and fly- 
ing creatures. Out of siht and beyond the hear- 
ing of men are innumerable living things. They 
inhabit the air we breathe, the water we drink, 
the food we eat, They move and have their be- 
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ing in sweets and sours—in the toughest flint as 
well as in the mellow pulp of the peach—in blos- 
soms and fruits, in buds and leaves, in roots and 
branches, in the bodies of animals—verily, in 
our own human bodies are tiny tenants—popu- 
lous colonies of little inhabitants, dwelling and 
moving in our flesh, yJl too minute to be seen or 
comprehended. 

Life is everywhere. Little lives are enveloped 
within large lives. Other little lives are free and 
isolated independencies. We recently looked 
through a microscope and examined a drop of 
rain water. In that single drop we counted near 
a hundred playful little creatures, apparently as 
large as the common house-fly, frolicking and 
frisking about as merrily as minnows in a mead- 
ow brook. 

How wonderful are the works of the Almighty 
Hand! In wisdom He hath made them all. 
How vast the lessons brought to our minds by 
the telescope, from worlds afar, and by the mi- 
croscope, from marvels so near, that to the naked. 
eye they are all unseen.—Journal of Microscopy. 


——_+or—___ 


REWARDS TO THE WORKERS. 


‘We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears, 
It is not just as we take it— 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life's field will yield, as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers! 
Azice Cary. 
—_+o—__—_- 


For the Companion. 


SAM GRANGER’S LUCKY STONE. 
By Bebecca Harding Davis. 

“] wish,” said Sam Granger, “J could find a 
lucky stone;” gulping down the last bite of his 
corn-bread and fried clams. 

“That’s so, my son,” said his father. “But 
ye’re sech a keerless fellef that ef you walked 
over lucky stones ’s deep ’s the sand yonder, 
ye’d never think to pick ’em up.” 

Old Job had finished his breakfast also, su he 
took down his paper, seating himself ou the sun- 
ny door-sill of the cottage, which overlooked the 
sea. The baby, Phil, old Barker, the doz, and 
presently puss herself, came up alonzside of 
him, and there they all sat in the sun together. 

“1 knowed a feller w! founda lucky stone,” 
lic’ resemed, deliberately. “Well, 
that man teched was ’s. good ’s cold. 
or housecarpentesin’, or crops, whateyer he un- 
dertook he cleared money at. Well, Rehoboth 
Pint couldn’t keep Aim. He growed too biz for 
it, an’ left. Buta man what haint got a lucky 
stone, it’s all chance with, ye see. He may suc- 
ceed or he mayn’t. It depends on things outside 
of him. He haint the luck in his pocket, as one 
might say. Hillo, mother, want to so out? 
Sce here, you young ’uns, we’re in the way,” 
lounging up, quite us lazy when he stood as 
when he sat, dog, cat and baby keeping close at 
his heels. “Goin’ out to milk, Sam? That’s 
right. Alluz help yer mother. Well, I b’lieve 
Vil go down and see to the tide. I haint got 
nothin’ peticlar to do this mornin’, as I knows 
on;” and off he and his troop went across the 
sand, keeping in the hottest sunshine they could 
find. 

Job never had ‘“‘any thing peticlar to do.’’ 
Neither had Sam; nor in fact any body who 
lived in the cottages on Rehoboth Point. They 
“prozged” for a living, as their grandfathers 
had done before them, and as their grandchil- 
dren are doing now. That is, they kept a hound 
or two, and guns, and fishing tuckle, and when 
hunger pressed them, went to the woods-or sea, 
instead of a market place, and soon brought 
home plenty of choice food, without money and 
without price. The refuse they sold, and so pro- 
vided the cheap clothes they needed. 

Just fourteen years had Sam been employed 
at this work, varying his labors by sitting on 
the beach watching the schooners go by on their 
way to Delaware Bay, or by listenins to the sto- 
ries his-father and bis cronies told day by day, 
year in and year out, of shipwrecks, or ghosts, 
or Iucky stones, or unlucky signs which men 
had disregarded to their own destruction. 

He was beginning to tire of this sort of life. 
He wanted to go to the big town of this sleepy, 
sunny district; to zo into a drug shop, to go to 
school—to—he hardly knew what; such wild am- 
bitions possessed his soul. 

He was afraid to tell any body about it but his 
mother. Nobody ever wanted to do any thing 
but “prog”? at Rehoboth Point. Nobody ever 
had done any thing but prog at Rehoboth Point, 
except the man who was said to have found the 
lucky stone, and moved away from it with his 
strange, mysterious fortune. : 

His mother, who was not Rehoboth-born, could 
understand him. 

“What's the chances, Sammy?” she said, as 
they were milking in the cow-yurd together, 















ir, whatever ! 
Pitotin’, | 
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“I think they’re first-rate, mother. Bengie 
Larp, he knows Dr. Lex, down in Lewiston, and 
the doctor he wants a boy to learn the drag busi- 
ness. He’d give him thiee hours a day to go to 
school, and board him, and give him a suit of 
clothes the first year. That was the terms. And 
Dr. Lex ’s to be down at Benjie’s father’s to- 
day, and I’m to go over an’ see him. It would 
be a great thing, I tell you. The doctor’s shop 
’s the only one in Lewiston except one other, 
which is yroccries and clothes-stuffs, and a post- 


office. If I only had a lucky stone I’d be sure 


of a chance.” 

“{ don’t altogether believe in them lucky 
stones,” said his mother, hesitatingly, after a 
pause. “Yer father never saw one, you know, 
Sammy—not actually.” 2 

Sam was in too great a hurry to argue the 
point. He finished the milking, fed the pizs, 
churned the week's saving of cream, whistling 
or humming a tune all the time. He couldn’t 
bear to leave his mother at work. The truth 
was, Sam was perpetually turning in to belp 
somebody through with their work. There 
wasn’t n boy better known along shore for his 
neighborly ways or his jokes. 

“Well, I'm off, ’ hesaid, at lust. “Kite this here 
old shoe after me, mother.”” 

“Ye’re very keen to leave old mammy,” laugh- 
ing; but her eyes were wet as she took the shoc. 

“No, I aint. But there’s nothin’ ever turns 
up at Rehoboth to give a fellow a chance.” 

“There’s chances to be helpful and willin’ ev 
erywhere,” said his mother, “and Sammy’s the 
boy to find them,” she added, as he passed down 
the beach, throwing the shoe after him, with a 
prayer in ber heart for her boy. It was out of 
the course of nature fur any body to leave the 
Point, and it would be a hard pang to part with 
Sam; but it would be, as he said, a great thing 
to have him oome back some day out of the 
great world a scholar and a gentleman. 

Sam passed his father, old Jacob Renn, the 
dozand the baby, all lying fit on a great heap 
of clam and oyster shells that covered a couple 
of neres of the beach, their glaring white reflect- 
cd by the sun, torture to any cyes but that of a 
Rehoboth Pointer. Renn and Job were quibbing 
' diligently through the bed. 

“Ti, Sam.” 

“Yes, father.” 

Well, nothin’ peticlar, Tthot: ht you mt ht 
like to jine us. We're lookin’ for these quecr 
stones. Look wv there,” holding out a singular- 
ly shaped bit of granite, which Sam examina, 
and thrust carelessly into his trousers pocket. 
“1 don’t krow,” said Job, “as I ever saw that 
sort ufore in these here beds, often as I’ve gone 
over them. We've been over this bed nigh outo 
a million times, I reckon, Jacob.” 

“Nigh,” grunted Renn. 

“And alluz found some’at new. Them Injuns 
was curus human bein’s. Goin’ on, Sammy? 
Won't stay, hey?” 

Sam shook his head and struck across the In- 
dian heap, kicking deep holes as he went. He 
walked on for about twenty minutes, growiny 
restless and short-breathed as he approached 
Larp’s, where he was to meet the doctor. Just 
then he saw two men come out of the low, dirt- 
colored cottae and go down the sands, closely 
followed by his friend Benjic. All three had 
their hands in their pockets and talked with knit 
brows and solemn shakes of the head. Yet they 
were only discussing « school of porpoises near 
shore. 

“That's Larp and Ben. That big man’s a for- 
eigner. That must be the doctor.” 

Sam tarned directly toward them and came up 
behind, his heart beating loudly. His hands were 
also in his pockets. He gave a quick look all 
about him, at the hot noon sky, the vast plane 
of the almost motionless seu, the silent yellow 
beach, with his father and Reun, like two black 
specks on it. Then he gave a gulping breath, 
and came up to the men. 

“No, sir. The bigyest porpoises as ever I see. 
Hillo, doctor, here’s that boy as Benjie told you 
about—Job Granger’s son.” 

Doctor Lex turned a broad, good-humored 
face and n puir of keen gray eyes on Sam. 
“Morning,” he said, nodding abruptly. 

“Morning, sir,” said Sam. Then the men 
went on with their porpoise-talk. It is not the 
habit of people along shore to rush into business 
as townsfolk do, with their heads down and cyes 
shut, as one may say. 

At last, however, a solemn silence ensucd, 
Dr. Lex broke it with a preparatory cough. 

“You’ve a mind to try the drug business, Sam- 
uel, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.’” 

“Well, I like your face. I’ve known Job 
Granger, boy and man, for forty year, and I'm 
willing to trust the stock. It’s honest, Larp.” 

“That’s so?” said Larp, nodding once or twice. 

“You've heard,the terms. Two! year for you 
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to learn the business. I to provi:le clothes, good 
and plain, and boar:l.”” 

“And time for schoolix’?” interposed Sam, 

“Yes—yes. That's but reasonable. You to 
give me your services and fifty dollars bonus.”’ 

“Bonus? Fifty dollars'” gasped Sam. 

“Yes, Didn't Benjie tell yon? That's my 
terms. Plenty of boys round Lewiston ready for 
the place at that money. Couldn’t give it, ch?” 

Sam shook his head, and suddenly turning, 
walked off. H:could not speak for the choking 
in his throat. Fifty dollars! Why, his father had 
never had that much money at once in his life. 

Dr. Lex called after him. The boy’s face had 
touched him. He was one of the casiest, kind- 
est-hearted old fellows in Delaware. 

“Say,Sam! As it’s your father’s son, we'll say 
forty. Let the ten go.” 

“I couldn’t raise it, sir.’” 

“Don’t be hasty. Go home and talk it over. 
Come down to-night to friend Larp’s and Ict me 
know.” 

Sam howed and walked hastily away. He 
never was 80 miserable in all his life before. 
The world had shut all its doors against him 
then and there. He went down to the Indian 
shell-bed, where he had left his father, and find- 
ing nobody there, lay down and covered up his 
face. 

Meanwhile Larp and the doctor sauntecred on 
to Granger’s cottage, and finding Job at home 
with his wife, opened the whole matter to them. 

Job was amazed to such a degree that the pipe 
went out in his mouth. 

“Our Sam? Lewiston? By George, gentle- 
men, Il—I’m astonished. Haint the boy a com- 
fortable home an’ cnough to cat at Rehoboth ’s 
long ’s he lives? But I say, mother, it was 
danged clover in him to think of it! Hey?” 

“You think you will pay the bonus, then, 
Job?” ; 

“Forty dollars!’ with a shout. ‘How could 
Traise forty dollars now, doctor? Larp knows. 
Barely kin keep body and soul together, toil and 
moil as I may. No, sir. Unless Sam finds a 
lucky stone he’s got to stay at Rehoboth.” 

Sam Jay still on the beach until the sunt 
to go down and the heated air cooled. He raised 
his head at Jast, and wiped his red eyes. It was’ 
nearly time to bring the cows home. Tlis moth- 
er must not have the long walk in the hot sands. 
Just as he stood up he caught sight of a queer 
figure at the other end of the bed of shell. It 
was a.stranges, or as Sam would have said, 
foreigner, at Rehoboth. A tall, exccedingly thin 
man, dressed in black, who was stooping and 
poking eagerly with his cane among the shells, 
stopping now and then to wipe and adjust his 
spectacles, 

“That fellow’s lost something,” muttered Sam. 
His first impulse was, as usual, to hurry up and 
offer his aid. But his disappointment had made 
him surly. 

“He kin help himself. Folks don’t help me,” 
striding off across the sand. The stranger looked 
mildly after him, and bent again to his scarch. 

In five minutes Sam was beside him, with a 
pleasant, ashamed-looking face. 

“Can [help you, sir? Lost any thing?” 

“No, no. I was trying to find something lost 
many years ago.” 

“By the Injuns, likely? They left these 
heaps.” 

“O, you know that, do you? You never find 
curious little objects here do you, my lad? Bone 
needics, arrow heads, crockery?” The tall, thin 
man peered down, breathicss, at the boy. 

“T don’t know what they call the jimeracks. 
Here’s one,” pulling the stonc out of his pockct. 

“Eh? What? Did you find this here? Til 
buy itof you. No, don’t take it back. .I really 
must have it. Sct a price on it, boy.”” 

Sam was on the point of saying, “Keep the 
rubbish, sir,” when a sudden thought struck 
him, “I—I don’t know what it’s worth,” he 
stammcred. 

“Would five dollars—six? I really must have 
it. Pray put your price on it.”’ 

“T’ve got a lot of things father’s rooted out 
of this here heap,” cried Sam, in too great ea- 
gerncss to speak plainly. ‘“‘He’s give em to me 
to do what I liked with.” 

“Go at once for them. Stay! stop! There’s 
another yentleman with me. A short, red-haired 
man. If you mect him on the beach do not let 
him see the spccimens for your life! Not for 
your life! I must have them all.” 

“{’'m quite willing.” Sam dashed across the 
beach, into the back door of the cottage, and up 
into his own room, where, stored in a closet, 
were the bits of crockery and oddly-shaped im- 
plements for which he had hitherto found no 
other use tlian to serve as playthings for the 
baby. 

Unseen, he made his way out and was soon 
displaying his treasures to his new friend, who 
gloated over them with hungry, greedy eycs. 











“You did not see any other stranger on your 
way?) We only heard of these beds last weck, 
but, really, I did not expect them to prove such 
amine.” 

“What do you ask for these things, now?” 

Sam hesitated a moment and then said, “I | 
don’t know what toask, sir, If I'd met you yes- | 
terday, I'd have given them to you for nothing 
and welcome. But I want money to-day, badly. 
Tnever knew, till you told me, that they were 
worth any thing. I'll trust to you to give me a 
fair price.” 2 

The gentleman looked into Sam’s honest face 
with almost as much interest as he had shown 
in the specimens. 

“You shall havaa fair price for them,” he | 
said. ‘Some of them are worth but little, but 
others are very valuable.” He turned them over 
carefully, stopped a moment, as if to count, and 
then opening his pocket-book, took out six new 
ten dollar bills, and put them into Sam’s hand. 
“And—and stay!’ catching him by the arm, 
after he had stammercd out his thanks; “if your 
father finds any more, let him send word to me 
—here is my card. And don’t say a word to the 
red-headed man, not for your life!” 

In five minutes Sam was back in the cottage, 
the wonderful tale told, the forty dollars counted 
out on Dr. Lex’s knee, and the twenty thrust 
into his mother’s hand. 

“This is for you, mother. O, you dear little 
woman, you!” with a shout and hug. 

“] thought as long as you’d help others, you’d 
carry the lucky stone,” she said, with a sob. 

“Why, that was the lucky stone!’’ cried Job, 
trotting up and down triumphantly. ‘“Haint I 
been a'searchin’ for it for years? Job Granger 
alluz had this day in view when he was a toilin’ 
and a moilin’ on that there shell heap, and so I 
tell you, Larp.” 

ge 
CHILDLIKE, 
Do like a child, and lean and rest 
Upon thy Father’s arm; 
Pour out thy troubles on His breast, 
And thou shalt know no harm; 
Then shalt thou by His hand be brought 
On ways which now thou knowest not, 
Up through a well-fought fight, 


To heavenly peace and light. 
GERHART. 
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MINNIE HOLLAND’S BROPHER.. 
By Alice Robbins. 

There seemed nothing glad, or good, or beau- 
tifl in Minnie Holland’s home. 

Her mother was a silent woman, undemonstra- 
tive and sad. To her the world was very checr- 
less; she had grown up from a clicerless child- 
hood with this belief, and consequently she was 
not calculated to make home happy. 

Minnie’s father was a hard working mechan- 
ic. It seemed all he could do to put bread in 
the mouths at home, and puy for the rent. He, 
too, seldom talked of any thing beside business 
matters. As for affection, if her father had 
smiled at her, at any time, in token of approba- 
tion or love, it would have frightened her. He 
rarcly did that, even to Charlie, the big armful 
of childish whims and oddities, that so often 
taxed her strength to hold. 

There was one bey beside Charley and herself, 
a Iereules of a fellow, six feet high, and broad 
of shoulders, who had always been far out of 
her reach. He was scldom at home; why should 
he be? There was the old, unvarying picture—a 
square room, carpctless, with a few old canc-seat 
chairs, much dilapidated, a square table, plain 
and uncompromising, no cloth to cover its un- 
varnished face, no pictures on the walls, nothing 
lovely or graceful. There sit the mother, her 
foot upon the rocker of the ungainly cradle, 
knitting, or darning, or mending; there sat Min- 
nie, with her dreary patchwork, or well-thumbed 
lesson book, and if the father was at home, he 
snorcd in the corner. 

“What is the reason?” queried Minnie, petu- 
lantly; and that same question was always on 
her lips. At school, at the homes of her play- 
mates, that always looked cheerful and comfort- 
able, she was perpetually asking herself, ‘What 
is the reason?” 

Her mother surprised her one day in tears, 
She was coming out of the untidy back yard, 
where she had been hanging up clothes, and 
Charley’s fat legs were dangling. from Minnie’s 


oRwhy, child!” said Mrs. Holland, pausing, 
“ave you sick ?” 

Minnie could not speak for downright sobbing, 
but she managed to shake her head. 

“Are you tired, then? Give me the baby.” 

“No, Laint ti-tired,” responded the girl, brok- 
enly. “I’m never tired.” . 
“Come, I must see to this,” said Mrs. Hol- 
land, with more real interest than she had 





thrown into her voice for years. “What is the 
matter?” 

“T’'m, I’m just sick of every thing,” cried Min- 
nic, defiantly, with diszust in her voice. “We 
don’t live like any body. We never have any 
thing nice, never have any company, nor any 
fun. I think it’s awful.” 

Mrs. Iolland’s thin cheek flushed with anger, 
and her cyes sparkled, as she caught Charley 
from the girl’s lxip. 

“You are wicked and ungrateful,” she snid, 
in excited tones. “IIaven’t you a home, and 
parents, and opportunities such as I never had, 
when I was a girl? I’m ashamed of you, and if 
you want better than you get, why go out and 
carn it; we can’t afford it.” 

With these words she took Charley and went 
into the next room, rowing more and more in- 
dignant. 

“Go out and carn it;” the words fell hot upon 
Minnic’s cars. She was frightened and misera- 
ble. What could she do, a girl of fifteen? To 
be sure she was strong and capable, but she 
knew nothing that could be a source of income 
to her. She had ncither trade, nor unusual nat- 
ural abilities, but she felt as if in that one sen- 
tence she had been banished from home. 

Mrs. Holland wore an offended look for sever- 
alhours. She could not understand the child 
that she had scen grow up under her eyes, year 
after year. She was contented to drudge and 
delve; why could not Minnie be? The girl had 
got new-fangled notions in her head, and all be- 
cause of going with companiong better off than 
herself. 

One day, not long after this, Harry, the tall 
man-son, was brought home with a badly 
sprained ankle. Day after day, he laid or sat 
on the oki faded, calico-covered lounge, some- 
times reading, sometimes grumbling, but often- 
er watchinz his sister, than any thing else. 

“How womanly+and gentle she was!” he 
thought to himself, more than once, and what a 
delightful nurse she made! Besides, she was 
growing pretty. None of the girls he knew, he 
said, could hold a candle to her, for purity and 
delicacy of complexion. He saw, too, now that 
be had begun to think, that she sometimes wore 
a depressed and listless air; that her dresses 
were scanty and faded. Onc evening, when they 
were alone together, these ideas assailed him 
with peculiar force. 

She caught his eye fixed on her, and smiled. 

“You'll soon be well,” she said; “how tire- 
some it must he!’” : 

“Tiresome! that isn’t the word; it’s torture! 
How can you endure it?” 

“I’m a girl,” she said, quictly; “I have to.” 

The plaint in her voice made him uneasy. He 
shifted his position. 

“But I thought women didn’t care,” he ven- 
tured again. 

“About what?” 

“Why, when it's dull, you know, as it is here. 
T tell you, the figures on those old yellow cur- 
tains almost drove me mad, the first day or two; 
but I never thought you cared.” 

“T like beautiful things too well,” said Minnie, 
sadly. 

“By Jove!’ he cried, impetuously, “if you 
like beautiful things, I pity you.” 

‘Sf 1 only knew where to go, how to earn 
moncy!” Minnie continued, after a short silence. 
“Mrs. Mills wants a girl todo housework. I be- 
lieve I'll go till I can earn cnough to buy a car- 
pet for the floor, or some clothes.” 

“What!” cried Harry, with a start. 

“Yes, I’m a burden; I can only help mother a 
little, and then Lhave to be clothed and fed. 
That costs meney.” 

“Yes, and you arc worth all it costs; you, 
working from morning till night! Go igto Mrs. 
Mills’ kitchen! I think I see you.” 

“Tam quite willing to,” half sighed his sister. 

Harry was silent for a long while, and then 
he broke 6ut, all at onee,— 


“It’s not a bad room, if it was fixed up a lit- 
tle.” 


“O, no,” Minnic responded, looking up with 
a flush and a smile. 

“A carpet, a hook-case, some flowers, chairs 
re-covered. new curtnins—I wonder what it would 
allcost. Minnie, just get your pencil.” 

Minnie felt as if she were in a dream. Me- 
chanically she procured a pencil and some pa- 
per. 

“Put down twenty cents a day for beer and 
cigars, ten dollars a quarter for membership in 
a boat club, and a dollar a week for extras, such. 
as lunches, and treating the boys in the works.” 
Ilarry was in a machine shop. “That’s how 
much?” 

“Thirty-cight dollars and cizhty cents,” said 
Minnic, promptly. : 

“Well, I'll tell you what I’tl do, Minnie,” he 
said, after a few momefits of silence, “I'll pledge 
myself to put a fifty dollar bill in your hands, 








three months from theday I gct out. You sha’n’t 
be old before your time. If nohody else will take 
care that you don’t dic of sameness, [ will.’” 

Minnie’s pencil dropped from her fingers. 

“What! give up your cigars?” 

“Yes, and beer, too. I’ve had a good Iesson, 
these two weeks past. Why, I wonder you don't 
dic of inanition. Bolton owes me some moncy ; 
I'll take it out in paint; he shall come up to- 
morrow. I don’t care for the boat club. It’s an 
expensive pleasure, and I'm no sailor, but I do 
care for my pretty little sister.” 

“O, Harry!” and before he knew it, she had 
his face in both her hands, and was kissing him 
between the tears, murmuring her gratitude. 

Didn’t life look fairer and swecter to her from 
thatday? Her duties took on a new meaning, 
now that she knew somebody eared for her. 
She spent her time in planning all the pretty ar- 
rangements she intended to make, 

Six months from that time, you would hardly 
have known the house. The square room was 
carpeted, and painted, and curtained. A bright 
cloth made the uncouth table graceful. There 
was a sct of new chairs, there were flowers in 
the windows, there were many little tasteful de- 
viees, planned by Minnie and Harry. 

Mrs. Holland did not refuse to sit in the low 
sewing-chuir, or touse the tasteful work-baskct, 
that had lately come in. Somehow every thing 
brightened up. Harry brought home a book, 
now and then,. and the shelves began to fill 
bravely. Mr. Holland slept less in the corner, 
and Minnie went about the house, singing. 

Strange things happen. There is a piano in 
the square room, to-day, and Mrs. Holland has 
lost that careworn look, that sense of “sone- 
ness,” of which she had so often complained. 
She did not know, before, that she missed any 
thing that might have rounded her life into com- 
pleteness, but the absence of softness and beau- 
ty told. 

All this new order of things came of a little 
self-denial, and a good deal of love. Minnic oft- 
en wishes there were more Harrys in the world; 
so do I. 
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For the Companion. 


A FIGHP WITH A SHARK. 
By Prof. James De Mille. 


A number of boys were playing down by the 
seashore in one of our Northern bays. All were 
undressed. Some were swimming, while others, 
who were not masters of that useful accomplish- 
ment, were moving about in the water at vari- 
ous depths. It was a beautiful day, the water 
was quite warm, and it was just the place and 
time when a boy feels inclined to desert the Jand 
and enjoy the exhilaration of a sca bath. 

The beach was a very pleasant place for bath- 
ing. The tide there rose high, but it was quite 
Jow now; and a large extent of sca bottom was 
uncovered. Bordering on the shore was a grav- 
elly beach, next to this came an expanse of hard 
sand, and below this thcre were mud flats. 

From the sandy beach there ran out toward 
the sea a long, low, narrow wharf. This was 
nowhere more than two feet in height, and was 
mercly used as a landing place for boats at dif 
ferent times of tide. From the side of this 
wharf it was possible to find deep water without 
having to wade far. 

The swimmers were at the end of the wharf 
sporting in the deep water,—the smaller boys 
who could not swim, were wading in the shal- 
Jows on one side of the wharf. 

“Look at little Harry Drake,’’ said one of the 
boys. “He’s beginning to learn.” 

“Good, again,” cried another. 

“Yurrah for you, Harry.” 

Harry’s head only was visible. His chin was 
under water, his little arms were striking out 
vigorously, and he was moving slowly forward. 

“Te’s only shamming,” cried onc of the spec- 
tators. 

“His fect, are on the bottom,” cried anothe: 

Both of these spectators were somewhat envi- 
ous, because they themselves could not yet 
swim, 

“He isn’t swimming. Don't you sce his feet?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why there they are, as plain as day.” 

“Well, [don’t sce them.” s 

“Come this way, Harry. Here, Harry! Har- 
ry! Come this way, and show whether you can 
swim or not.” 

The boy who thus defended Harry was onc of 
those who could swim, and consequently had 
no room for envy. 

At this call Harry turned, and facing tholoys, 
began to swim toward them. 

For a few moments he swam on, until at 
length he seemed to grow tired and stopped to 
take breath. He stood upright in the water, 
which was up to his breast. Then he began to 
swim once more. 
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Suddenly there came over his face a spasm of 
what seemed like horror, his cyes seemed start- 
ing from their sockets, a sudden exclamation cs- 
caped from his lips. He flung himself back- 
ward, and giving up all attempts at swimming, 
tried to run in the deep water. 

At the same moment the boys were horrified 
to behold in the water, the dark outlines of some 
sea monster slowly circling about Harry. It 
had swum toward him, perhaps its scaly, bristly 
back had touched his tender flesh as it passed, 
and then it had turned. 

Harry was almost frantic with utter horror. 
There was only one thought in his mind, and 
that was flight to the shore. Crics arose from 
all the other boys, who stood for a moment in 
terror almost equal to that of Harry. 

“Run to the shore!” ‘Come to the wharf!” 
“Go back!” “Turn to tho right!” “Turn to the 


left!” 
The noise was so startling that the boys at the 


end of the wharf and in the water there, were 
roused by it and came running to the spot. 

“What is it?” cried one of them, who was the 
largest and strongest of them all, as he reached 
the place. 

“A shark!”’ said those who stood thcre watch- 
ing the evolutions of the monster, with white 
lips and staring eyes. 

Meanwhile Harry had worked his way through 
the water till it was but little higher than his 
waist, and rushed on faster with great leaps. 
The fish had circled about in his rear, and 
seemed deterred by the boys’ splashing. At 
length, however, it grew bolder, and as Harry 
made a bound forward, which carried him into 
somewhat shoaler water, the monster darted for- 
ward immediately in front of him. Harry, who 
had begun to have hope, gave a wild yell and 
shrank back. The fish swept by. 

“This way! Come here! We’ll fight him off,” 
eried the largest boy, seizing a boat hook that 
lay on the wharf, and jumping into the water. 
Harry saw him, and heard him, and hurried in 
that direction. The other boys all seized stones 
and flung them into the water at the fish, a pro- 
ceeding which seemed to make him more cau- 
tious. Thus they tried to keep back the shark; 
one by dashing and splashing the boat hook in 
the water, the others by throwing the largest 
stones they could find. 

As Harry came near him, the big boy flung 
out his pole, and Harry seized it. The boy 
jumped upon the wharf, and jerked Harry 
toward him. A cry arose, “The shark! the 
shark!” Behind him the sharp fin of the mon- 
ster cut the surface of the water, as in his fierce 
eagerness to scize his victim he darted straight 
toward him. But Harry was already within 
reach,—a dozen eager hands were outstretched, 
and he was jerked violently out of the water up- 
on the wharf. A 6 

He was saved. 

Scarcely had his feet left the water when the 
shark came swiftly up. He was so fierce, and 
came with such swiftness, that before he could 
turn he had darted into shoal water, and became 
entangled among some rocks and seaweed. 

The monster beat the water with his tail, and 
endeavored to force his way through the seaweed 
and over the shoal. 

“He’s caught! Athim! At him!” cried the 
big boy, using his boat hook. 

At this all the boys made a rush for the shore, 
and seizing the largest stones they could find, 
they sprang to the side of the wharf. One boy 
hurled a huge stone with all his force, full upon 
the monster’s head. The boy with the boat 
hook drove it with terrible violence dgep into his 
back again and again. The other boys hurled 
stones with their utmost strength. Even little 
Harry took part in the assault. The thought 
of his narrow escape from the ferocious mon- 
ster excited such a thirst for vengeance that he 
forgot all his late terror, and rose at once out of 
his exhaustion. Seizing a pole which belonged 
toa sail-bont that was at the wharf, he ran to the 
scence of strife. 

The shark was plunging and tossing, but the 
blows had evidently weakened him. At that in- 
stant the boat hook came down for the twentieth 
time upon his torn back. With something like 
a gasp, the shark turned on his side and opened 
his horrid jaws. 

At that instant Harry plunged his pole into 
the monster’s throat. ‘The fish closed his jaws 
over it like a vice. Harry pulled at it, but the 
monster held on. 

He shouted to the other boys for help. A 
half-n-dozen of them caught hold of the pole. 
The boy with the boat hook plunged his weapon 
into the fish, and while the others pulled he 
pushed. Thus pushing and pulling they dragecd 
the monster along in spite of his twistings and | 
writhing, until he was in’ water so shallow as to 
render’ his escape impossible. Here they soon 
dispatched him. 











On opening the fish, they found in its stom- 
ach a huge, bony sculpin, and the jaws were 
taken as a trophy of their victory, and of Har- 


ry’s escape. 
—_—_+o+__ 


IN LONDON. 
From a Correspondent. 


Great St. Paul's and Charity Children’s Day. 





St. Paul’s, next to St. Peter’s church in Rome, 
is the noblest picce of architecture of which the 
world can boast. So “they say.” "It doubtless 
requires great familiarity to see grace and beau- 
ty init. Itis called by sight-secrs wondrously 
beautiful. Thedome is twice the height of Trin- 
ity stecple, in New York. It is five hundred and 
ten fect in depth. Looking up from the floor to 
the dome, one secs magnificent frescoing; it is 
like being in an immense forest of interlacing 
trees, to look down its “long immensitics of 
nave.” 

And on “Charity children’s day,” how shall I 
describe the scenc? A great amphitheatre under 
the dome, filled by five thousand little children! 
Sometimes I could not sec them for tears in my 
eyes; but O, what a sight! 

This immense garden of human flowers, this 
gathercd congregation of little innocent hearts, 


,raising their five thousand bird-like voices, that 


ring out and ring over the mighty space, filling 
every stately corncr with melody. — 

The great company of little children, many of 
them motherless and fatherless, gathered from 
every nook of gray old London. How I wished 
they could all have been there—all the worse 
than orphaned, or homeless babes, many of 
whom I mect, day after day, with such hard, 
worldly, shrunken, deflant faces. “°° ~ 

Many of the little children were beautiful, with 
cheeks like fresh roses, and bright locks of gold- 
en hue, and the swect bluc eyes one mects so 
often, here in England. There they sat, row 
upon row, sparkling and smiling upon us, their 
rosebud lips all in motion, and many a line of 
pearly teeth disclosed. 

I shall never forget “Charity children’s day,” 
never, When I think of the great multitude of 
heaven, I shall always have before me that great 
and beautiful multitude of babes, cared for by 
Kind hearts, rescued from loncliness and vice. 

The Lord Bishop of London was there, in all 
the splendor of his office. Ile has a kindly, 
shrewd and thoughtful face, and scems like a 
very earnest man. But bishops, and princes, 
and peers of the realm had no attraction to me, 
in the presence of those dear little children. 
They were pictures, flags, decoration, statuary, 
every thing. When the great organ notes 
thrilled through and through the mighty space, 
and the sweet, piping voices lifted up their 
hymns of praise, I think the place must have 
been full of angels, to witness the happy sights. 

England loves to show off these things, pom- 
pously, with staves and colors. The Right Hon- 
orable this, and her gracious highness that, may 
bustle about, sure of a fine notice in the next 
morning’s Times; but no matter for that; their 
hearts are in the work, if they are dressed in pur- 
ple and fine linen. Whata task it would have 
been to kiss those five thousand children, singly, 
and yet I wanted to. Gaze where I would, the 
little faces all looked joyous, fresh and happy, 
and quite sweet enough to kiss. 

Not so with the ragged school we went to see 
a few hours afterward. The room was down a 
dark, narrow, arched passage-way, and had no 
attractions, to my eyes, whatever. Three bench- 
es full of stolid-faced urchins, who scemed as 
stupid as if they had every one been doused with 
opium that morning, stared at us as we entered. 
Mechanically they went through their tasks, with 
monotonous, sing-sing voices. 

One baby, with lack-lustre eyes—-she could not 
have been more than three years old—was busily 
employed with picking up a feather, looking at 
it with dreamy eyes, and then throwing it aside. 
Presently she would seem to 1 something, 
look vacantly round, find the feather, and go 









over the same performance, again and again. 
Many of the poor, neglected little things wore 
ragged clothes. 

“Tt would be no use to dress them, miss,” said 
the neat little teacher; “their clothes would be 
taken mostly to the pawnbrokers’, andthey would 
‘be worse off than ever.” 

“And do they learn any thing?” 

“O yes, miss; we’ve fitted several so that they 
can be trained very nicely as servants, and they 
like to sing, it seems to lighten them.” 

[thought they needed something to lighten 
them, as I gazed upon the dark walls and cheer- 
less windows. ‘How would these poor creatures 
act in the country?” I said, involuntarily. 

“They think a deal of the country, miss, and 
in hop-picking time they get wildto go. I think 
after they come home, having had their fill of 
fresh air, and secing the grass and the wild flow- 
ers, they behave better for a tiine.”” 

Who can wonder? 

Leaving this utterly’ prosaic ragged school, 
we came, after a few steps, to a pawnbroker’s 
window.’, One might, in any of our cities, be 
decoyed into a decent shop of that ilk, by the ut- 
ter absence of the most objectionable featurcs of 
such a place; but from these Old World, pauper- 
full pawnbrokers’ shops, one might say, in the 
words of the Litany, “Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Such tales of poverty in those battered bon- 
nets, those shoes nearly worn out, and one would 
think impossible to draw on the most callous 
foot! Such poor, shrivelled, stained baby gar- 
ments, Such ragged, fluffy old shawls, full of 
grease and creases! Such hats! hats that have 
been kicked like paving stones, knocked from 
frowsy heads, sat upon, and formed the unsight- 
ly protuberance that takes the place of glass in 
squalid homes; hats that have danced in drunk- 
cen glee, hats that have laid in the gutter, keep- 
ing the head of some poor wretch company. 

An old, broken flatiron; a teapot, with the 
nose gone; aset of pewter spoons, battered out 
of shape; a headless doll; a calico waist with 
the sleeves torn out; 2 skipping rope full of 
knots; an old, black Bible, whose cover shows 
plainly that its chief usc contributed to the keen- 





ness of a dull razor; a black string, with ‘three | 


gold beads upon it, each bead bearing the im- 
press of childish teeth. When the beads were 
newly strung, upon whose white neck did they 
shine, I wonder? 





An opera cloak, originally of white satin, now 
frayed and crumpled out of all comeliness; the 
pink silk lining hanging in faded strips that 
show, here and there, touches of its once bright 
hade; the strings dirty, lim p, untwisted, the 
tassels gone. Some duchess may have worn it, 
originally. For even duchesses sell old clothes, 
sometimes tu their waiting- maids, sometimes to 
the shops. Pawnbrokers are familiar with the 
back stairs of grand houses, else where could 
the mountains of old finery be put? That piti- 
ful opera-cape has probably fallen in respecta- 
bility, as gradually as some people do. First 
the duchess, then the young lady of goud family, 
who wishes still to make a show, but has no 
money. Then the poor concert singer, who feels 
nerved up by her inexpensive finery; then the 
stout girl, who helps in the beer shops; then the 
servant who flaunts it at the penny theatre; then 
the strect tramp, who, perchance, in her poverty 
and despair, exchanges it for a drop of whiskey, 
and so it goes down, lower and lower, till itleers, 
like a miserable, crestfallen cape, that fecls that 
it has once been respectable, from the two-cent 
window of the pawnbroker of beggary. 

As I stood there, [saw a woman come round 
the eorner, tidily dressed, her hair smooth, and 
her eyes red as if with recent weeping. In her 
arms she carried a pretty baby, whose tiny fea- 
tures and round cycs reminded me of 3 wax doll 
that was once one of my most valued posses- 
sions. 

‘The woman’s fingers were nervously and hur- 
riedly wrenching off the baby’s small shoes, but 
the moment she saw me, she covered them both 














with onc of her hands, and passed me by with a 
half defiant glance. 

It needed no words to tell me that the little 
worn shoes were destined for the horrible win- 
dow, of which I had just taken an inventory, 
and I would have given apything to learn that 
tidy woman’s history. It might be that she 
wanted drink, but there was nothing in her hon- 
est face that led me to think so. I am sure she 
would have felt insulted if I had given her an 
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‘HELIGOLAND. 


“The mother of mischief is no bigger than a 
midge’s wing,” says an old proverb; and a great 
deal of truth is there in the saying, as the expe- 
rience of almost all men but too sadly proves, 
and also the expericnce of those masses of men 
that are called nations. 

Just now, England and Germany are not fecl- 
ing comfortably towards cach other because the 
former is mistress of a little island of which the 
latter fain would become master. 

If the reader will turn to a map that has the 
North Sea, or German Occan, on it, and look to 
about the fifty-fourth degree of latitude, and the 
eighth degree of longitude, he will see a little 
speck, or islet, and note that it has the long 
name of JIeligoland, or Helgoland, which means 
Holy Land. 

This mere speck in the waste of ocean is only 
about a mile in length, and fs less than half a 
mile in width; and it is daily becoming less in 
size from the washings of the waves, which are 
ever wearing it out, so that in process of time 
the waters will be spread over its present site, 
and it will live only in name, unless measures arc 
taken to protect it from the chafings of the sea. 

The number of people on this islet is about 
two thousand, and it produces nothing, or next 
to nothing, so that its disappearance would uot 
be much noticed if its position did not cause it 
to represent certain great principles. 

The island is not only as old as the hills, but 
it has been known -almost as long as the valleys 
that lic between these hills. Thousands of years 
ago it was known as a sacred place of great 
fame. 

There was a sacred grove in it, with a temple, 
where the heathen goddess Hertha was wor- 
shipped by the barbarous pcoples of the North, 
ages before Christianity was preached by the 
Sea of Galilee. Hertha is supposed to represent 
our kind and venerable parent, Mother Earth. 
Hence the island’s name,— Holy Land. Den- 
mark owned this island as late fs the year 1807, 
when England took it,—and her ownership was 
snbscquently confirmed by treaties, and she has 
ever since held it. 

The Germans now desire to add it to their em- 
pire. It is, they say, so near their coast—from 
which it is separated by only a few mitcs—that 
it ought to be theirs. Besides, the French made 
use of it in the late war, and it might be used 
against Germany in future wars. 

Opinion is very strongly. expressed on this 
point in Germany. Accordingly, Prince Bis- 
marck, a short time since, made a proposition 
to England that the island should be ceded to 
Germany, which would pay for it. 

‘The English government—through Earl Gran- 
ville, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
replied, positively refusing to listen to the Ger 
manic proposition. 

The German minister tried again, and gave 
the reasons why Germany desired to acquire the 
island, but all the answer he got was a short rep- 
etition of that which had heen sent to his first 
proposal, with some words added that were by 
no means calculated to please him. 

It edh hardly be possible that at present, at 
least, serious results will follow this curt refusal 
to comply with the wishes of the Germans. But 
such brusque treatment is not generally forgot- 
ten, cither by individuals or nations, especially 
when it is associated with disappointment, and 
it may lead to trouble and‘complications in the 


future. 
++ 


THE CANADIAN PACIFICRAILWAY. 


The Canadians are public-spirited, and are 
making their mark, and making it deeply, upon 
America. Asa people they have grown rapidly, 
and have exhibited great industry, skill and en- 
terprise. 

Just now they have a grand project in view. 
British America, like the United States of Amer- 
ica, stretches from ocean to ocean. It begins al- 
most with the beginning of land in the Atlantic, 
and does not stop until it reaches-the Pacific. 
Like ourselves, the Canadians are ocean bound. 

In view of this fact, the Canadians propose tu 
construct a railway that shall unite on their ter- 
ritory the shores of the two oceans. It isa gi- 
gantic undertaking, and they have entered upon 
it with earnestness, Surveys are to be made 
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simultaneously at the two extremes of the line 
by about twenty partics of enginecrs. When 
these are completed, and the necessary informa- 
tion obtained, as to the character and cost of the 
work, then measures will be taken to obtain the 
money for the construction of the road. « 

This project of a Canadian continental high- 
way, is achild of our continental roads. It cer- 
tainly would not have been thought of at this 
time, had they not been undertaken and to a cer- 
tain extent completed. 

Our Pacific Railway of 1869 was the child of 
the civil war.. Many years must havo passed be- 
fore it could have been completed had not our 
government given it aid.. The operating force 
that caused this aid to be given, was fear that 
the Pacific States might at some future time se- 
cede, unless measures were taken to bind them 
to the East.. The result has shown the wisdom 
of the movement. 

The Canadians have the sagacity to profit by 
our example.. The effect will be beneficial to 
this country as well as theirs. 

—_+o__—_.. 

PRESIDENTIAL VISITS AND REC- 

REATIONS.. 

In no respect have the times changed so much 
within, what is called, living memory, as in the 
ease with which great and long journeys can be 
made by men, withont interfering with. their 
business, whether public or private. 

The time was jwhen a President of the United 
States was almost wholly confined to Washing- 
ton during his term of service. If he made a 
distant journey, a great deal of time was con-. 
sumed, and the business of the government was 
apt to suffer; 

Most of the early Presidents, however, did 
travel to some extent.. Washington, who died 
before the city of Washington became the na- 
tional capital, visited both the North and the 
South; and also went to his estate in Virginia.. 

John Adams came to Massachusetts; and Mr. 
Jefferson went to his estate in Virginia, but 
neither made other journeys.. Mr. Madison was 
4 very retiring man, and but little was seen of 
him by his constituents. Mr. Monroe was the 
first President who visited Boston, after Wash-- 
ington, John Quincy Adams visited his Massa-- 
chusetts home, but did not journey elsewhere to 
any extent. 

President Jackson followed Mr. Monroc’s ex- 
ample, and visited the North-during hie term of 
office. He also went to his home in Tennessee. 
He was fond of going to the Rip Raps, near 
Fortress Monroe, a place unrivalled for the excel- 
lence of its sea-breeze, which the old soldicr 
sniffed with delight. 

An acquaintance of ours once went to sce him 
there, on business that would not admit of de- 
lay, He found. the President stripped to his 
shirt, pantaloons, and slippers, with an old 
straw hat on; and sitting on a pine board 
stretched across two barrels. ‘That was his way 
of enjoying the sea air, 

Mr. Van Buren made some presidential tours. 
President Harrison died after he had been but a 
few weeks in office, taking the long and final 
road that we must all take. Mr. Tyler came to 
New England in 1848, visiting Lowell and Bos- 
ton, and assisting at the celebration of the com- 
pletion of Bunker Hill Monument. 

Mr. Polk made a visit to Boston, but in a quiet 
. President Taylor did not, we think, leave 
hington during his sixtecn months of scrv- 
icc, President Pierce remained in Washington 
during his term,—and so did Mr. Buchanan, for 
the most part. 

President Lincoln was too busy with war mat- 
ters to travel much, or to enjoy any kind of 
recreation. He had planned some journeys for 
his second term, but the assassin’s bullet pre- 
vented their accomplishment. President John- 
son made several journeys, 

President Grant excels all our chief magis- 
trates in this respect. He has visited several 
sections of the Union, and it is said, contem- 
plates a trip to California in the autumn,—a 
country that was further from Washington in 
Jackson’s time than Japan now is; and which 
Washington no more would have thought of 
Visiting than he would have thought of going in 
search of the Fountains of the Nile. But Presi- 
dent Grant does not neglect business. The 
Sreat improvements in travelling and the use 
of the electric telegraph enable him to do that 
rel it was impossible for the early Presidents 
todo. 

It is right that public men should have their 
Periods of rest and recreation. Unremitting 
Work is injurious. Life should be passed vari- 
ously ‘and in various places. It is right, too, 
that the people should sec their President, and 
that the President should mingle as much as 
possible with the people. Where there is hon- 
ésty of purpose, mutual acquaintance gives 
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broader views, and thus helps to modify and 
correct opinions. 





| INCIDENT OF LORD BROUGEAM’S 
CHILDHOOD. 

Henry, Lord Brougham, early gave promise of 
ability and usefulness. When only eighteen 
years of age he wrote a paper on the refraction 
and reflection’ of light, which found a place in 
the “transactions” of the Royal Society. He 
arose to the position of Lord Chancellor of Enz- 
land by dint of application and industry. - The 
following curious anecdote of his childhood ap- 
pears in Temple Bar: 


The pupil’s play-hours at home were devoted, 
in part, to playing at judge and jury, in which 
game he opened the case, defended the prisoner, 
examined the witnesses and passed judgment. 
The legal idea was made to serve his purpose on 
another occasion, when the impulsive, boyish 
impertinence displayed was elevated to the dig- 
muy: of prophecy. 

party of children, of whom Lord Brougham 
was one, were on their way in a hackney-coach 
to ajuvenile ball. Their progress was stopped 
at a toll-bar by the inability to collect sixpence 
among them to pay the toll. The gate-keeper 
was inexorable? The children were in despair, 
burup suddenly jumped young Henry, who said 
gravely to the tofl-collector, 

“O, you will surely let us pass, for Iam the 
lord chancellor!’’ 

It isa singular fact, recorded by Brougham 
himself, that when he was in after life offered 
the chancellorship, his mother exercised her sclf- 
control and self-denial, in opposing, by her re- 
monstrances and earnest advice, her son’s accept- 
ance of the office, 

He may himself have told his well-loved 
daughter the story of his trying, when a child, to 
pass himself off as the lord chancellor, in order 
i to get through a turnpike toll free. If so, or 

whether go or not, the young girl always looked 
as on a certainty for her fathcr’s elevation to 
| that dignity.. When she was but seven years old 
she used to say, “Papa will be lord chancellor; 
you'll see that.!”" 

Her father used to tell it of her with great 
| glee. Some one would ask her questions regard- 
ing other dignities, and the persons likely to ob- 
tain them.. To such inquiries she would an- 
swer, “I do not know; but I am. sure that papa 
will be lord chancellor.” 

It has been conjectured that when the dignity 
was offered to him, his daughter’s prophey had 
more influence with him than all his mother’s 
advice not to take upon himself the responsibil- 
ity of such an office.. 


8 
INFLUENCED ONLY’ ONCE.. 
A Tenneasee paper, the Hartsville Vidette, tells 
tus of a just Kontueky judge, whose-record and 
experience are surely matched. by: few,. in his 
profession gr in any other: ‘ 

An incident in the career of the Hon.. Thomas 
B. Monroe, who for over twenty-five years occu- 
pied the position of federal judge in Kentucky, 
will illustrate the hizh purity of his character, 
and may serve to remind the judiciary of our 
day how conscientiously judges of. the olden 
time held the scales of justice.. 

A student in the judge’s law: school one day 
asked him if, in deciding a case, he ever felt any 
bins or prejudice for or against the partics. The 
judge promptly said, ‘“‘Never but once; J’ll tell 
you the story. There was an important case, 
which was argued with great ability before me 
by the most distinguished lawyers at the bar of 
Frankfort, and it took two weeks in trial. 
Every morning as the court opened, a little wo- 
man dressed in black, modestly and unassum- 
ingly came into court, as if unseen, and took 
her seat near the door. 

“Just before the court adjourned she retired, 
not without making always a courtesy. It at- 
tracted my attention, and I inquired who she 
was. I was told that she was a party to the suit 
then on trial. Wher the case was submitted, 
and I was preparing my opinion, I found it im- 
possible to dismiss from my mind the little wo- 
man and her courtesy. I began to doubt wheth- 
er I could do justice in the case. I studied the 
matter very closely, and finally decided in her 
favor. It involved the title to all she possessed 
in the world. I never,” said the old judge, “was 
entirely satisfied that my decision was correct, 
until it was finally unanimously affirmed by the 
Superior Court of the United States. I feared 
my judgment had been warped by the simplicity 
and delicacy of a little woman in black.” 

————+e+____- 
MAMMOTH REMAINS. 

Remains of gigantic animals have been found 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and the new States of the far 
West. Several remarkable specimens may be 
seen in the muscums of Boston and Cambridge; 
among the best those in the collection of the late 
Dr. Warren, The famous skeleton in Cambridge 
was discovered in New Jersey, in 1844. Dr. War- 
ren had the remains of a mastodon, which was 
eleven feet high, and seventeen fect in length, 
and whose tusks were eleven feet long. It may 
still be seen in his collection in Boston. We 
find in the Ohio papers accounts of the discov- 
ery of mammoth remains in Clarke county, in 
that State. An exchange says: 


The citizens of Clarke Co., Ohio, especially of 
Springticld, are living in, or through, quite a 
sensation, over a pair of very large horns, or 
tusks, which were found some two miles from 
Plattsburg, in Harmony Township, by some 

















workmen who were digging a ditch, or rather 
by a gentleman who was passing by about the 
time the workmen excavated the monsters. Af- 
ter some further search four monstrous teeth, a 
very large rib and a part of the neck bone wero 
found. rhe tecth weigh over nine pounds each, 
The tusks mensure twelve feet long. Prof.Geiger, 
of Wittemberg College, pronounces them a part 
of the skeleton of a inammoth elephant. One of 
the tusks was very much decomposed; s0 much 
so as to fall to pieces wiicn handled. The other 
was in a tolerable state of preservation, but not 
sound. The teeth are perfectly sound and solid. 
Farther search is to be made for the rest of the 
skeleton of the monster. 


————“o—__—_—. 
THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Empress Eugenic has many friends in her exile 
—though it may be doubted whether most of 
them are more than romantic adherents of the 
gallant sort, who would rather undertake impos- 
sible adventures to gratify her whims than doa 
solid job of work to help her necessitics. The 
London Court Journal prints the following chi- 
valric story: -- 

It seems that one of our young Catholic heroes 
of high life, always a great admirer of the Em- 
press Eugenie, paid a visit to Chiselhurst, last 
week, previous to his departure far Paris. 
“What can I bring your Majesty from Baby- 
lon?”—the name by which the doomed city is 
always designated now by the Ultramontane 
party—said the young nobleman, as he bent low 
over Her Majesty’s fair hand. 

“Nothing,” replied the Empress, sadly; then 
suddenly correctiny her speech, said, quietly, 
“Yes, there is one thing I should love. Bring 
me a rose from the garden of the Tuileries!” 

The young man promised to execute this ap- 
parently casy commission, and departed in sad- 
ness. On Friday he reappeared at Chiselhurst 
with a case of purple moroccoin his hand, which 
he reverently presented _on bended knee to the 
Empress. 
Pope to Her Majesty, that he had brought ‘from 
the Tuileries.” How he had obtained it, or 
through what long course of adventure he had 
traced it to the party willing to part with it, will 
never be known, nor yet at what sacrifice it was 
obtained. But great was the joy of the illustri- 
ous lady on beholding it, and pardonable the 
feeling which induces her to hope that it may 
bring a blessiug to her house. 


SLIPS OF MEMORY AT THE WRONG 
TIME. 

We can never forget the mortification of a 
worthy college professor, when, on attempting 
ata happy point in his lecture to quote an apt 
passage from “Thompson’s Seasons,” he found 
himself stuck in the middle of the second line. 

Iow many persons dé we know who can never 
remember n: but stop in the middle of a 
story to search-the ccilmg for the names of the 
dramatis persone, as though they were to be 
found written there in letters of fire! This fail- 
ing, the whole family is called into requisition 
to discover the lost title, and Mr. “Smith” is sug- 
gested. 

“O no, my dear, how can you be so stupid? 
You know that Mr. Smith has gone to Europe.” 

“Mr. Brown” is then proposed. 

“Brown! Of course not; he never goes to 
Saratoga.” 

The youngest daughter timidly suggests “Mr. 
Jones.” 

“How dull you all are! Have I not told you 
it was the gentleman we met at West Point last 
year—the one with gray whiskers and two chil- 
dren?” 

“O, I know—Mr. Robinson,” cries the wife, 
with a vague remembrance of a stout gentleman 
and two mischicvous boys. 

“Nonsense, Matilda! Mr. Robinson is a bach- 
elor, and has red hair; but there is no use trying 
to tell a story to folks who don’t know any 
thing;” and the angry paterfamilias retires be- 
hind his newpaper, strangling the unfortunate 
story at its birth with grim ferocity. 


+o 
SALMON FISHING BY INDIANS, 

A correspondent of the Norwich Bulletin, writ- 
ing from Oregon, scnds some notes of his obser- 
vations among the dirty natives. It is worth 
something to know that they work at all: 


At several points along the river were Indian 
lodges. The inhabitants appeared to be catching 
salmon. Having some curiosity to witness the 
process we visited them at the falls. Rude plat- 
forms had been erccted over the slackwater cur- 
rents at the foot of the falls. On them stood the 
Indians, innocent of fashion, save a dirty rag 
around the waist. Their nets were basket-like, 
and were attached to poles twenty or thirty feet 
long. These thcy plunged into the pools, and 
scooped up the fish. 

As soon as one was caught the Indian struck 
him on the head with a short club to kill him. 
Great numbers are taken. The salmon then 
passed jnto the hands of an aged squaw, who 
had apparently been guiltless of water for a gen- 
eration or two. She opened them on the back, 
cut off the heads and took out the bones. The 
pieces were then placed in the sun, the warm 
rays of which svon started the oil under the 
skin, and allowed it to be separated from the 
meat. This operation was performed with the 
same fingers. 

Curiosity was satisfied without prosecuting 
the inquiry any further, and we withdrew from 
a neighborhood which was filled with an odor 
decidedly more pungent than agreeable. It may 
be well enough to say that these “noble red 
men’ don’t cure and can the salmon that goes 
to the Eastern markets. 














It was the Golden Rose, gift of the ‘ate 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 
By Jano Taylor. 


A monk, when his rites saccrdotal were o'er, 
In the depth of is cell, wich its stone-covered floor, 
Re igniag to thought his chimerical brain, 
Once formed the contrivance we now shall explain: 
In youth ‘twas projected, but years stole away, 
An-l ere "twas complete, he was wrinkled and gray; 
Butsnecess fs secure, unlcss ene! 
And at length he produced the p 
Waat were they? you ask: you shall presently see. 
These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea; 
© no -for such properties wondrous had they, 
That qualities, feelings and thoughts they could weigh; 
Together with articles small or iinmense, 
From mountains or planets to atoms of sense. 
Naught was there so bulky but there it could lay, 
And nanyht so ethereal but there it would stay, 
And muight so reluctant but in it must go— 
All which some examples more clearly will show. 
The first thing he weigh’d was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there; 
As a weight he threw in the tom scrap of a leaf, 
Contaming the prayer of the penitent thief, 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 
That it bounced like a ball on the roof of his cell. 
One time he put in Alexander the Great, 
And a garment that Dorcas had made for a weight; 
And though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down, 
A long row of almshouse;, amply endowed, 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud, 
Next 1 dled one scale, while the other was press’d 
Ty these mites the poor widow threw into the chest; 
Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down the farthing’s worth came with a bounce. 
Again he performed an experiment rare: 
A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, 
Clitnb'd into his seale—in the other was laid 
The heart ofa Howard, now partly decayed ; 
When he found with surprise that the whole of his brother 
Weighed less by some pounds than the bit of the other. 
By other experiments (no matter how), 
He found that ten chariots weigh'd less than a plough; 
A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale, 
Though balanced by only a tenpenny nail. 
A shicld and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weigh’d less than a widow's uncrystallized tear; 
A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 
‘When a bee chanced to light in the opposite scale, 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, ten courtiers, one earl, 
Ten councillors’ wigs, full of powder and curl, 
Ail heap'd in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weigh’'d less than a few grains of candor and sense; 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
‘Than one good potato just washed from the dirt. 
Yet no mountains of silver and gold would suffice 
One pear! to outweigh, ‘twas the pearl of great price. 
Last of all the Whole world was bow!'d in at the gate, 
With the soul ofa beggar to serve for a weight; 
‘When the scale with the soul in so mightily fell, 
That it jerk'd the philosopher out of his cell. 


——__+e+—____ 


HOW HE WAS ROBBED. 

People who travel must be cautious in select- 
ing companions from among the strangers they 
meet. A forcible illustration of this is found in 
the following story. An easy-going English- 
man was making the tour of the continent for 
his pleasure when he fell in with one of those 
chameleon-faced adventurers who infest public 
places and scruple at no means of fraud or dar- 
ing, to enrich themselves by robbing others. 
This character is thus described: 


He was a young man of affable manners, and. 
florid taste in dress, whose occupation, exact so- 
cial position and even nationality, it was difficult 
todetine. Sometimes I took him for a commer- 
cial traveller, then for a clerk in a counting- 
house, and then for a man of independent means, 
whose companions in carly life had been some- 
what mixed, His inquisitiveness was Amceri- 
can, his vulvarity British, his jewelry Teutonic. 
Was he a Dutchman who had lived a great deal 
in Enzland, or an Englishman who had resided 
much in Holland? Both languages seemed nat- 
ural to him. 1 tried to make him talk about 
himself, and found, after a time, that he was 
practising a precisely similar experiment upon 
inc; only he was successful and I was not. 
What a difference that makes, ch! 











































The traveller and his “interesting” companion 
were constantly together for many days, on land 
and water, even sharing the same lodging, in 
the course of which intimacy the former revealed 
all his plans (over their social “drinks,”) told 
how much money he had, &. One day hecom- 
plained of a pain in his toc, and the “affable” 
young man examined it and pronounced it gout 
disease of which the Englishman stood in 
immediate terror, The adventurer, however, as- 
sured him that he was something of a doctor, 
and knew how to cure gout in a very short time 
by the hydropathic method., It was arranged 
that the sore toc should receive treatment at the 
very next stopping-place. The victim relates 
the res! i 

We arrived at Dusseldorf, and my companion 
took ie to a second-class hotel near the station, 
where, he said, the attendance, &c., was just as 
goud as at the expensive one to which English 
travellers usually went, while the charges were 
about half. The fact that no one connected 
wiih the establishment spoke a word of English 
or French did not matter, since the young man 
Was to manage every thing, and attend upon me 
himself till T had thrown off the attack, which 
He promised should be in two days’ time at far- 

hest. : 

Hecertainly commenced my treatment prompt- 
ly. That evening I drank about a quart of 
ter, and had my foot, which was now much in- 
flamed and very tender, swathed in wet band- 





























ages surrounded by dry ones; and on the fol- | 
lowing morning, servant ny brousht many 
shects and pails into my bedroom, the young 
man locked the door, and commenced serious 
operations. One of the sheets was sct to soak 
in one of the pails; I was invited to rise and at- 
tire myself in the costume of Gibson’s “Venus.” 
Then I was suddenly draped in the saturated 
shect, and really thonght 1 should never get my 
breath again, the shock was so great. Then com- 
menced a swaddling process, dry shects being 
wound round and round me over the wet one, 
till I was like a sweet onion with a damp heart; 
and in this state I lay on my buck on. the bed, & 
live mummy, unable to stir hand or foot. 

“Do you glow now?” asked the young man. 
Idid. “That is right, it will draw the gout out 
of you; now open your mouth; so.”” 

When I complied, he puta handkerchief tight- 
ly rolled up, into it, keeping it in its place with 
another inserted like a bit, and tied tightly at 
the back of my head. 

“Don't try to speak, for it will be a useless ex- 
ertion,” said the young man. “Ifyou want to 
know what I have gaged you for, [will tell you; 

















very eyes, to rin 
ating to himself every not 
find, and he found all ¥ po: 
“T leave you your watch, your chain and your 
ring,” he said, at last; “and now [ must bid you 
good-by. Iwill tell the pcop'e to come and Jook 
after you iu a couple of hours, by which time I 
shall be beyond the reach of pursuit. Sorry I 
cannot stay to sce the snecess of my experiment 


upon the gout—ta, ta! 
When the two hours had expired the poor 
duped traveller was relicved of nis gag and 
swathings; but he never saw his moncy again 
—nor the “affable young man” who doctored 
him for the gout by hydropathy. 
——_+o+ 


, Appropri- 
coin he could 











For the Companion. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 

The mother of Washington passed her last 
years in Fredericksburg. She was a prayerful 
woman, trustful and devout. Near her residence 
were some picturesque rocks overshadowed by 
trees. A lover of woods, birds and flowers, she 
used to retire in pleasant weather to this lovely 
spot for meditation and prayer. She there tast- 
ed the sweetness of which Cowper sings: 

“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 

And seein by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee.” ° 

Here the still twilights of the summer days 
during the stormy period of the American Rey- 
olution found the mother of Washington pray- 
ing. < 

The burden of her prayers is known only to 
God. No step followed her to that leafy sanctu- 
ary. One cannot doubt that she prayed for her 
country and for her son, and that her prayers 
were heard in heaven. This place of devotion 
became to her one of the dearest spots on carth, 
and she selected it for her grave. 

The spring of 1789 found her at the age of 
fourscore and five years suffering from an incu’ 
rable disease. Just before entering upon the du- 
ties of the presidential office, Washington hast- 
ened to Fredericksburg to make her a visit. It 
was their last interview. 

“The people,”’ said Washington, after the first 
emotions incident to such a mecting had subsid- 
ed, “have been pleased to elect me to the magis- 
tracy of the United States. I have come to bid 
you farewell, As soon as the business of ar- 
ranging the new government is over, I shall 
hasten to Virginia and’””—— 

“You will never see me more,”’ said the vener- 
able woman. “My great age and the disease 
from which I am suffering, warn me that I shall 
not be long in the world. 1 trust God I am 
somewhat prepared for abetter. But go, George, 
fulfil the destiny Heaven assigns you, and may 
Heaven's and your mother’s blessing be with you 
always.” 

Washington wept like a child, kissed her fur- 
rowed check, then went forth to the great work 
before him. Her grave was long neglected. As 
Mrs. Sigourney sweetly and touchingly told the 
tale,— 








“Nature stole 
In her soft minstrelsy around thy bed, 
Spreading her vernal tissuc, violet gemmed, 
And pearled with dews. 


“She bade bright flowers spring, 

Gifts of frankincense with sweet song of bird; 
And autumn cast his reaper’s coronct | 
Down at thy feet, and stormy winter speak 
Sternly of man’s nezlect.” = 

In 1833 a monument was cominenced over her 
grave, the corner-stone of which was laid by 
President Jackson. 

MARY, THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 

This simple and affecting inscription is enough. 

Mer spirit rests with God who gave it. om. B. 


—+o—__— 


Somr Texas INDIANS attempted to get upa 
menagerie of their own, and commenced by 
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COMPANTO 


stealing an clephant belonging to a travelling 
i They carricd him to their village, where 
upon his arrival he assumed command, scatter- 
ing Indians and wizwams promiscuously. Lo 
has abandoned the show business for the present. 
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INCIDENTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE 
IN VALPARAISO, 

South America has been the scence of some of 
the most terrible earthquakes known in history. 
One of the more recent calamitics of this kind is 
described by a travelling correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, who makes us smile as well as 
pity: : 

Fortunately I have to tell you of ‘general con- 
sternation, and of scenes rather comic than trag- 
ical. My room-mate, whe had becn through 
many an earthquake here and in Peru, rushed 
out of the room en dishabille. The house 
was swaying backward and forward like a tree 
shaken by the wind. There was but little noise, 
other than the crackling of timbers, and the 
usual heavy rumbling tat precedes and accom- 
panics an earthqua’ ¢ was wanting, 

The house in which I ive is built against the 
hill, and there is an egress by the roof to the hill 
Uehind which we have often spoken of as being 
the safest refuge in case of a severe earthquake, 
Singularly enough, I did not feel the slightest 
alarm, probably throuzh ignorance, as I gnd 
those that have seen most of earthquakes fear 
them most. But as the rest had all left, I 
thourht it best for me to go too. 

Not caring, however, to appear in public with- 
out the eustomary clothing, | was makin fran- 
tic effurts to pnt on my pantaloons, but the room 
shook so that [ found it dificult to stand, 
When at last | got on my pantaloons, I started 
for the door, but by this time the shock was over 
and [ did not really leave my room. 

As the people of the house slowly returned to 
their rooms, I saw only pale faces and trembling 
limbs. Dr, Baker, a dentist, who occupicd the 
rooms below me, had a patient in the chair. He 
ran for the hill, his paticnt following him. 

Men in the barber’s shop rushed into the street 
with napkins under their chins, some partially 
shaved and others just lathered, and the barbers 
with either the razor or brush in their hands. 

A young American dentist, Emmons by name, 
was filling a lady’s tooth when the shock oc- 
curred. He rushed into the streets with his in- 
struments in his hands, the lady following him 
with a napkin in her mouth. 

The cornice was thrown from a new building 
in the Plaza de Ja Municipalidad, and a boy and 
a girl who were passing at the time were injured 
by the debris, the latter so severely that she dicd 
the nextday. The walls of the Merced church 
were crack«d in several places, and, as service 
was being held at the time, there was a ereat 
panic ‘and rushing for the strect, in which many 
women fainted, and others, in the rush, were 
thrown down and severely bruised. A like scene 
occurred in the otherchurches. M. houses in 
various parts of the city were cracked, but none 
thrown down.‘ Inthe hospital many bedridden 
patients found sufficient strength to rush ont of 
doors. 






































———_+or—___ 
BAVED BY A CANARY. 


Norah had carefully turned down the gaslight, 
so that Dick should not chirp and disturb the 
little trio of “troublesome comforts,” had dis- 
posed a small towel-rack full of aprons airing at 
asafe distance from the grate, and had gone 
down to sit in the kitchen with Bridget. am- 
ma had smoothed her sweet face into its usual 
serene expression, and was reading the evening 
papers with papa; and for awhile every thing 
was safe and quiet. 

Now, when Mrs. West had bought Dick of the 
bird-fancicr, two years » the man had repeat- 
ed, over and over again, “Splendid singer, he is, 
ma’am; warranted to sing by ylizht or gas- 
light!) Mrs. West did not think much of this 
at thetime, but she svon found that the little fel- 
low would hop and chirp all night if he saw the 
Jeast spark of light. Often, when one of the 
children was sick at nizlt, Dick would have to 
be hung in another room, such a singing would 
he keep up! 

On this oc 























on Dick was deep in dreams, 
with his bri:ht eves closed and his saucy head 
snugly tucked under bis wing, when, in the 
midst of his sIumbers, he was suddenly waked 
by alight. Instautly he was on two evs instead 
of one, and in a few scconds was chirping ina 
very lively ton 

hiuking that a nocturnal lunch would taste 
good, he hopped down to the sced-box and was 
busily efigagcd in cating. Brighter and brighter 
gleamed the lizht, and presently it attracted our 
wise little bird, so that he flew into his ring, and 
began a soft little song. : 

But the lizht that pleased little Dick was far 
more dazzling than the ordinary gaslizht, for a 
live coal had snapped from the midat of the glow- 
ing fire, and in a moment the aprons had begun 
to blaze! 

One of them falling off, Jay on Mabel’s little 
heap of clothes, and these were soon on fire; 
the chair close by contaiacd Lotty’s clothes, and 
just beyond that, through the open door, was the 
foot of Harry's white bed. The three precious 
lives were steeped in a sound, childish slumber, 
while the hearts around which the little lives 
were entwined were beating calmly and uncon- 
sciously in v’s and mamma's bosoms. Could 
nothing save them? Had they prayed in vain 
to God to watch over them that night, and keep 
them from harm? 

The children slept on aud did not hear the 
friendly voice; but Mrs. West down stairs, start- 
ed, and held her breath to listen. 

“Why don’t yon go on, my dear?” said her 
husband. 

“Hark!” said she; 
ing!” 



































‘I think [hear Dick sing- 





SULY 20, 


“Well, what if le is singing?” 

“Why, he never sings unless there is aj 

“Probably Norah is up there for some reason 
What a little woman you are, to be so easily 
startled about the children!” 

So on went the reading, while up stairs the 
fire had got possession of Harry’s bed-clothes 
and fhe smoke bezan to be very thick. vt 

Little Dick secmed to think something wy: 
wrong, but sang on bravely, and at list Mic 
West, being afraid he would wate the cliliny, 
told her husband to wait until she had been yr 
to see into the matter, promised to be with lan |. 
again in a moment, and ran up stairs. 

Opening the door where her treasures yey 
she was blinded and choked by a sudden sme. 
Beyond, in the adjoining room, she could «:;; 
hear little Dick. She joined her yotee to his, 
and Mr. West came flying up stairs, soon ja. 
lowed by Norah, and Bridzet, and Bridyet’s evn 
in, John Thomas, whom the dreadful ery of 
“Fire!” had roused in 2 moment. i 

Mrs. West, though slmost fainting with term: 
caught wp Harry, and made Norah and Bri 
understand that Lotty and Mabel must also: 
snatched out of bed; and Mr. West, with Je 
Thomas’s help, emptied the yater-pitchegs sy; 
the pails from the bath-room close by. The ji. 
tle ones, hardly comprehending what had taker 
place, were quickly tucked in mamma's bed. i 
the two servant-girls ran back to help fill :. 
puils at the taps. It was all done s0 quiets, 
that it hardly took as Jong as it has taken ne 1. 
write ahout it. 

Mamma had been very courageous until iy 
thing that she could do had been done, and tis 
she felt her strength leave her, and sank ujos 
the floor. 

Lotty and Mabel, after a few ineffectual at 
tempts to ask some questions, fell fast asiey: 
but Harry had been more thoroughly aroused, 
and now suddenly asked, “What's the ™ 
mamma? why did you bring me into y 
room?” Receiving no immediate answer, hes: 
up in bed, and began again, “I thought I hear! 
Dick singing.” ‘ 

“O Harry!” burst out mamma, through br 
tears, “Dick’s sinzing saved your life!” and then 
she fell into such a passion of joyfal weepi 
that she could say no more. 

Harry did not know why he should cry, in: 
ery he did, in sympathy with mamma, 

In the morning, when Mrs. West opened th: 
door of his cage out hopped: little Dick upon in: 
finger, and the grateful mother preased ber bp 
again and again upon his bright feathers. | car 
tell you, Dick had an extra big Jump of su 
that day; and they have loved him more . 
more every day since.—Christian Weekly, 

—_+o—___—_ ' 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR EYESIGHT. § 

Milton’s blindness was the result of overw 
and dyspepsia. One of the most eminent Ame. 
ican diyines has for some time been comprln 
to forego the pleasure of reading, has spent tle 
sands of dollars in vain, and Jost years of ux 
in consequence of getting up & few hours Ixiox 
day and studying by artificial light. Multis 
of men and women have made their eyes wa 
for life by the too free use of the cyesight in 
reading fine print and doing fine sewing. 

In view of these things it is well to obsene 
the following rules in the use of the eyes: 

Avoid sudden changes between light and dart- 
ness. 

Never begin toread, or write, or sow, for st 
eral minutes after coming from darkness tot { 
bright light. t 

Never read by twilight, or moonlight, or of 2 
cloudy day. i 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light. 
or window, or door. . 

It is better to have light from above, obliquly 
over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that on first awakening the crs 
shall open npon the light of a window. _ 

Do not use the eyesight so scant thatit requires 
an effort to discriminate. ‘ 

Too much lisht creates a glare, and pains and 
confuses the siht. The moment you are sen 
ble of an effort todistinsruish, that moment cca, 
and take a walk or ride. i 

As the sky is blue and the earth green. 
would scem that the ceiling should be of a ble 
ish tinge, and the walls of some mellow tint. 

The moment that you are instinctively prompt 




















































ed to rub your eyes, that moment stop ui; 
them. 


If the eyelids are glued together on waking iu 





do not forcibly open them, but apply thes 
with the finger; it is the specdiest diluent in 
world. Then wash the eyes and face in wal 
water.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


——_+o—_—_ 


HOW WASHINGTON LOOKED IN 1778 | 
The following sketch of Gen. Washing’ | 
i; 
| 
| 








personal appearance is taken from a letter writ 
ten in New York, in 1778, and published in te 
Kentish Gazette, an English paper: | 


Gen. Washington is now in the forty-seven 
year of his age; he is a tall, well-made mt. 
rather large boned, and has a tolerably gence ! 
addr his features are manly and bold: hs i 
eyes of a binish east, and very lively; his hair! 
adcep brown; his face rather long and mar { 
with the small-pox; his complexion sunburn | 

q 
‘ 





and without much color; and his countenal: 
sensible, composed and thoughtful. Ther hee 
remarkable air of diznity abont him, wil)’ 
striking deerce of gracefuiness; be has an CX" 
lent understandins, without much qui 
is strictly just, vigilant and generous, = 
tionate Busbund,'a faithful friend, a father 
the deserving soldier; a genticman in his ms : 
ners; in temper rather reserved; & total a 
ger to religious prejudices, which have $0.0 ea 
excited Christians of one denomination (0 iE 
the throats of those of another; in his mw ; 
irreproachable; he was never known to cx 
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bounds of the most rigid temperance. In a 
oe all his friends and acqualntances allow 
that uo man ever united in his own person a 
more perfect alliance of the virtues of » philoso- 
pher and. the talents of a general. 


+o 
A SELLER SOLD. 


‘An incident recently occurred in a town on 
the Connecticut River,which illustrates the dan- 
ger of practical joking, and serves at the same 
time its purpose of fun: 

Acertain barber happening in a store, a clerk 
offered a bottle of bear’s oi Ue did not want 
it, but being over urged, took it and paid for it. 
On opening it in his shop, the oil was found to 
be lainp oil, with a very rank smell. Nothin, 
was said of the cheat, and the barber shave 
slony, as usual, until the matter wus forgotten. 

Afew evenings since the clerk went into the 
barber shop to be shaved, preparatory to a ball. 
After the harvest of thick, beardy skin had been 
reaped, the clerk straightencd himself up and 
exclaimed,— ‘ 

“Now slap on the oil.” 

A good handful was poured, “‘slapped,” and 
rabbed in. A sccond followed, but before it 
could be rubbed in, the clerk smelt something, 
and leaped from the chair as if he had been shot, 
at-the same time giving utterance to sundry 
gjaculations of disgust. 

The barber assured the enraged customer that 
he bad put bear’s oil on his head, and from the 
very bottle he hid sold him. If it was poor oil 
it was the clerk’s fault. There was no resisting 
this, and the matter was settled by refunding 
tle money paid for the oil, and shampooing at 
the clerk’s expense. 

The clerk went to the ball, but the rank lamp 
oil stuck to his hair, and the snuffs of those who 
came near him showed that the barber_was 
Wicked when he shampoocd him. 


———+er—__—_ 





FASHION IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Fashions travel fast and succeed ench other in 
a provoking hurry, but, after all, the styles worn 
by our great grandmothers don’t seem to have 
travelled quite round the world yet. Mr. R. 
Purpelly, the distinjuished Chinese traveller, in- 
forts us that the Pucific Islanders, who are sev- 
eral hours behind us in getting the sunrise, are 
several yencrations behind us in getting the 

_ fashions. He says : 


The costume introduccd by the missionaries, 
fifty yeara azo, is still the dress of the native 
women of the Sandwich Islands. It consists of 
loug skirts, high waists, immense conl-scuttle 
bonnets, and, apparently, no under-clothing. It 
is said thagit wae with great ditheulty thas she 
missionaries succeeded in making these children 
of nature adopt an y dress whatever, even for de 
cent attendance at church, Even now, I have 
been told, on some of the islands, the people 
bring, on Sunday, all their clothing in a bundle 
to the door of the church, where they dress, and 
after service, doffing their costume, carry it 
homeward under their arms. 


—— 
LIKE CHILD, LIKE MAN. 


It is told of Henry IV., of France, that he 
twice whipped his son, Lonia XIIL, with his 
own hand—the first time because he had taken 
such a dislike to a gentleman that his servile 
attendants could only appease him by pretend- 
ing to shoot, with a pistol without ball, the ob- 
ject of his aversion; the second time for crush- 
ing the head of a sparrow. Though the just 
punishment he had received was smull in com- 
parison with the unjust punishment he had in- 
flicted, his mother objected to this discipline of 
her son. ‘Pray to God,” replied Henry, “that I 
may live, for when I am gone he will ill-treat 
you, 

The experience of the king had’ taught him 
that cruelty seldom knows any distinctions, and 
that he who begins by crushing the heads of 
sparrows in sport, would end by directing his 
Yenom against the mother that bore him. The 
Prediction was verified to the letter.—Quarterly 

‘eview. 






—+o—___. 
A LION MADE BY A WOLF. 


Wilhelm Wolff, the Berlin sculptor, has just 
finished an altovether original group of four 
lions. The motiier-lioness has just been struck 
by a fatal arrow, and in her face there is an al- 
Most haman expression of mingled pain and 
(read of approaching death, for her limbs are 
already stiffening. An unconscious little cub is 
leisurely taking its accustomed nourishment, and 
auother is scrambling sportively over her back, 
Probably with the same end in view. But most 
striking of all is the figure of the male lion. The 

Teaved king of the desert stands, full of gricf 
and wrath, behind his dying partner, and, with 
head extended and vengeful eye, he gazes into 
the distance, as if trying to discover who has 
slain his beloved, He looks as if he had just 


fiven a howl awful enough to make the desert 
tremble. 





f Jusr ag an auctioneer was saying “Gone!” a 
few efenings since, his audience went through 
2 floor into the cellar, but happily without 
hens any ofthem. The auctioneer, as soon as 
e found his legs, remarked that the accident 
Would allow him to sell lower than before, and 
called for a bid, and they bid him “Good night.’ 





ae StarEsMan who had failed, wrote on his 
ront door: “Payment suspended for thirty 
h ys.” A neighbor, reading this, said: “You 
we not dated this notice.” “No,” said he, “I 
domgt intend to do so; it would run outif I 








THE CHILD’S CREED. 


I must not lie, but speak with cautious tongue; 
God hears each word that little children say; 

Like pearls upon a string of gold. are hung 
All gentle things we utter, day by day. 


I must not fight; these skilfal, busy hands 
Were meant to touch with silken, soft caress; 

To lead the weak, to work, when toil demands, 
Nor curse with smiting, what God meant to bless. 


I must not steal, whate’er my neighbors own, 
Or small, or mean, or worthless unto them; 
For God will see from Ilis eternal throne; 
If but a flower I take, He marks the st 


I must not hate—for hate {s deadly sin— 
Even my enemy, though he hated me; 
God's golden Fates T cannot enter In, 
If In my soul one thought of hate there be. 


But I must love; love is the morning star, 

That ushers in the day; love like the sun 
Scatters its constant blessings near and far; 

It tells of heaven; ‘tis heaven on earth begun. 


And I mast pray; my.little heart must rise 
Quick as a thought can send it, unto heaven; 
Straight as the lari goes singing to the skies, 
So must my soul’s best powers to God be given. 


And I must try, when wicked tempters come, 
To keep each evil thing beneath my feet; 

Just as a little tired child goes home, 
Nor stops for all the rude charms of the street. 


For am I not a soldier of the Lord? 
Young, it ix true, but old enough to be 
Christian in truth, in deed, in thought, in word; 
Like Him who gave His precious life for me. 
7 Mrs. Mary A. DENison. 


—_+or—__—_ 





For the Companion? 
LITTLE ROY. 





Little Roy Bent was full of trouble. His mam- 
ma was sick, and he didn’t know what to do 
with himself. He had no brothers or sisters to 
play with, and papa had gonc to his office. 

To be sure there was Cousin Sophia, but she 
wasn’t a bit like mamma. 
him and took good cnre of him, but the litle boy 
missed his mother’s gentle tones and ways. 

So at length little Roy crept softly up stairs to 
his mamma’s room and stood by her bed. 

“Mamma,” said he, “I should like to pound.” 

“Well, where’s your little hammer?’ asked 
mamma. 

“O, it’s in my plaything-box,” said Roy. 
“But I haven’t any nails nor anything to pound 
’em in.” 

“You poor little workman,” said mamma, 
smiling. “There is a bundle of laths in the 
kitchen closet that papa brought home on pur- 
pose for you. They are on a high shelf. You 
may go and ask Cousin Sophia to give you one 
of them and a few tacks. But you must take 
them into the shed, $o I nced not hear the 
noise.” 

Roy hurried down stairs with a bright face, to 
find Cousin Sophia. She was dusting the par- 
lor. Roy was a very polite little boy, and he 
said, “Please will you come to the kitchen closet 
and get me a lath and some tacks? I’m going 
to pound.” | 

“Nonsense,” said Cousin’ Sophia. “There's 
no need of your pounding. Run away and play 
with your blocks. I’m busy, and I can’t leave 
my work every two minutes to wait on you.” 

Now Cousin Sophia meant all the time to get 
the things Roy wanted, when she got ready; but 
Roy didn’t know that, and he felt so disappoint- 
ed he could not speak. He shut the door and 
went slowly back to his mother’s room. 

“What is it, dear?’ asked mamma, when she 
saw the sorrowful little face near her pillow. 

“Q dear,” sobbed Roy. ‘She says I can’t have 
this, and I can’t have that, andI can’t have that, 
and what can I have?” 

Mamma tried not to smile as she took Roy’s 
chubby hands in hers and said, lovingly,— 

“Tell mother all about it.” 


” 


Cousin Sophia loved | 


So Roy told his story, ending by laying his 
cheek on the pillow and saying, mournfully, 
“Mamma, I don’t have any more happy days.” 

“I am very sorry,” said mamma. “It makes 
me sad to see you unhappy. Cousin Sophia 
loves you dearly, and she don’t mean to be un- 
kind to you. I dare say you give her a great 
deal of trouble sometimes. You know she never 
had any little boys to tnke care of, and she don’t 
know how many things they want.’’ 

“I hope no little boys will ever buy her for 
their mother,” said Roy, decidedly. 

“Besides,” mamma went on, “you did not tell 
her that I said you might have those things. If 
you had told her I sent you toask her, she would 
have gone at once. Now go and tell her mam- 
ma is willing you should pound if she will be so 
kind as to give you the things. You are my lit- 
tle gentleman, remember.” 





Roy kissed his mother and went down stairs 
again. Cousin Sophia was in the kitchen this 
time, but he did not have to ask her, for the lath 
and tacks lay on thetable. There was a sugared 
cookie beside them. 

“Is that for me?” asked Roy. 

“Of course,” said Cousin Sophia. “Did you 
think it was the milkman’s? Here’s your ham- 
mer, so take your thingsand run. I’m going to 
mop the floor.” 

Roy hurried off to the shed, and as he ate the 
cookie be thought Cousin Sophia wasn’t so very 
bad, aftey, aL “pounded” ta his heart,s con- 
| tent till dinner tie. Geusin Sophia had given 
him a good m:ny tacks, “ever so many more’n 
mamma does,” Roy said, and he drove every 
one into the lath. 

Then he carried it up stairs to show to his 
mother, 

“Ts 





be a enrpenter when I grow up,” said 
he. “And [1] build you such a nice house, 
mamma. I'll build a little one for Cousin So- 
phia, too,” he said, with a sudden generosity, 
adding, after a pause, “only I'll build it a long 


way off.” Mirra. 
—_+or—_—_—— 


A NURSERY TRAGEDY. 


It happened only last week, and with my own 
eyes I saw the conclusion of the shocking affair. 
T was sewing by my window, when suddenly I 
spicd on the roof of an opposite house the sav- 
age creature running about, shaking poor Nan- 
cy Gray’s body furiously. Instantly I rushed 
over to my ncighbor to tell her what had hap- 
pened—but there was no need of speaking; al- 
ready her little four-year-old girl was so! bing 
upon her lap. 

“Poor little Bessie!’ said mamma, soothingly, 
stroking the lisht brown, crimpy hair. “There, 
there; don't cry—tell mamma how it happened. 
That’s a rood little girl.” 

“O, O, O, it’s too dedful; I tan’t tell about it 
—I san’t ever love pussy any more. O-O-Oooo0! 
I tan’t help trying. Charley’s gone to take Nan- 
ey Gray away from her. She’s cr naughtiest, 
naughtiest sing in all er world.” 

“There, there, dcar; now, don't cry,” said 
mamma. “Teil poor mamma all about it.’”” 

“0, O! Boo-hoo-hvo!”’ sobbed Bessie. “Iwas 
a dressin’ Nancy Gray up pretty, wassin’ her 
face all nice wiz a toos-brus, and was juss yeddy 
to puton her sinzs—she-c-e-’s a b-a-a-d, naughty 
pussy. I tan’t help trying—an’-an’ 1 was loo- 
oo-ooking for a pin er sumfin, an’ sho tum an’ 
t-oo-ov-ook her right in her m-mouf; an’ all 
Nancy Gray’s sawdust is yunuin’ out; an’ her 
leg goes juss 50; she’s mose d-dead. I won’t 
never div pussy any thin’ dood; an’ 0, mamma! 
tiss me—I feel so aw-awful. O, what'll Nancy 
Gray do?” 

“Here she is!” cricd Charley, rushing in at 
that moment, and flourishing Nancy Gray’s 
dangling form in the air before he gave her to 
Bessie. “I guess Mrs. Pusey won come near 
this chap very soon ayain. here’s some bran 
or Indian meal, mother? Ill make Miss What- 
you-call-her look as good as new in less than no 
time, if you'll sew. up the kid a little. Why, 
Bessie! what arc you crying for now, you little 

oosic? Didn’t I nearly break my neck getting 

iss What-you-call-her back to you all safe and 
sound?” 

But Bessie scarcely heard him. As for me, I 
had my work at home to finish; and so, with a 
kiss, [ left the dear child moaning, as she clasped 
poor Nancy Gray to her bosom: “O, mamma! 
all her bones are broke! All her bones are 
broke!” —Hearth and Hume. 











We are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par 
tleularly welcome. 

We aim to give a varlety each week. In order to do 30, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


L 
ENIGMA. 

Tam a name of 16 letters. Two boys living in 5. 10, 
12, 12, 4,1 had to walk a distance of 8, 7, 5, 13, 14 
mites to school. 8, 7, 18, 8, 6 way lay through a wood 
8, 7, 1, 13 was very seldom frequented except by out. 
laws 1, 19, 15 robbers, who used to flee 8, 17, 14, 6, 13 
for protection when pursued by 8, 7, 13 police. | 1, 12 
the boys proceeded along they 11, 14, 8a flerce-looke 
ing 11, 1.9, who 8, 7, 5, 13, 1, 8, 14. 9, 13,5 what he 
would do if they 15, 4, 16 not give 7, 8, 11 their books 
1, 2, 15 jackets. 3, 7, 14 boys being strong and brave 
1B. 4. 8,16 they would not give 7,18, 11 anything 1, 
all. "Then 7, 14 began to beat, 8,7, 14, 1, where: 
upon 3, 7, 13 boys 6, 1, 9 and climbed up #8, 6, 14, 13, 
and cut each a large branch of it, then came down 
and began to Iny on the 11, 1, 2 lustily; then he 5. 13, 
3, G, 14, 1, 8, 13, 15, Into 8, 7, 18 woods, 1, 2, 15 the 
boys arrived 1.3 the school in safety. 

ily whole, if set in a garden, will produce oue of 
the prettiest plants in cultivation, 
J. Leatianr. 
2. 


REBUS. 


WICHT WOH WEST 


re Ber 


me 
MAGE SF 
CHEEFE Kern. 
3. 
A BIBLICAL ACROBTIO 


1. A halt where Pontius Pilate Judgment gives, 
2. A bhamberlain to Maccdonia gent. 
8. A town where Paul a very short time Hyves, 
When he from Cararea to Rome once went. 
4. When may we not a solemn face put on? 
5. Who sleeping while Paul preaclied was mach to 
blame? 
$. Where to fulfil a vow St. Paul was shorn, 


A church for crown and glory he did claim? 


What we should strive to be. if Christ the Lord 
‘Were made by us our guide in deed and word. 


4. 

CHARADB. 
Molly wished to my frst, 
Soytodoit wel 


Took my second: that’s my thole— 
More I dare not tell. Uneir STEPHEN. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


To produce. 
The opposite of sweet. 


A ruler. 
A part of a sword. 


6. 
CONCEALED BIRDS AND CONCKALED TREES, 


Mamma, please don’t scowl 80. 

I saw her on the first train, 

I stayed over a week at Nashville, 

My bracelet is an opal, most richly mounted. 
‘The cur ran to me when Jaynes struck him. 
I paid low rent at Hornellsville. 

‘A particular kind of cloak. C.Ipa D. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. Nxeon, 


Conundrums. 

Why is the air of Germany bad for consumption? 
It {s too tonic (Teutonic). 

Why should you never a portable inkstand? 
You will find it an ink-convenience, 

Which has the most legs, a horse, or no horse? No 
horse; for a horse has four legs, no horse has five. 

‘When {sa turkey a ghost? When it’s a gobblin’, 

Why do physicfans have a greater horror of the 
sea than anybody else? Because they are more liable 
to see sicknoxa. 

What {s always behind time? The back ofa watch. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Numbcr. 


Star, Tare, Area, Rear. 
Bristol, Dayton, Dover, Delhi, Bergen. 
“Ti news fast.” 






1. 
2, 
8. 
4. 
5. 





wit 
Handsome apples are sometimes sour.” 

6. T. LI. 

7. Mow, Alumni, Ruin, Cod, Houses.—Marcn 
Wie. 





Campton, N. H., captured a bear last week 
weighing threc hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
and “extracted six gallons of hair oil from 
him.” The papers in the vicinity speak of the 
“extraction” as if they had only to tap the ani- 
mal to get atthe hair ofl all refined, sccnted and 
bottled. 
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The Svisonirrion Priox of the CoMPANION is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 76 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tux Comraxtox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearayes Is made, aa re- 
quired by law. 
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For the Companion. 


QUEER BOOK-TITLES. 


It has always been considered by authors and 
publishers that one thing which entitles a book 
to public respect is a good title. As, however, 
readers sometimes feel when they have perused 
a volume that they cannot tell what it has all 
been about, so the writers of books are evidently 
sometimes in the same quandary. They are at 
a loss how to name their offspring, and the 
names they give at last are as odd as Zerubba- 
bel and Beelzebub would be for children. 

The ancient Greeks indeed gave their books 
such titles as enabled them to put a good face 
on. One was “A Ilive,’’ and therefore supposed 
to be full of honey. Another was “A Horn of 
Plenty,’ and a third “A Meadow.” Others were 
decidedly flowery, as “The Rose,’’ “The Violet,” 
&c. The Persians were fond of such titles as 
“The Garden of Roses,” “The Enlightcner of the 
Understanding.” 

The Jewish names of books sound to us as 
ridiculous as some of their names of children. 
“The Heart of Aaron” is the uncommon title of 
a commentary. “The Boxes of Joseph” is an 
introduction to the Talmud, and no doubt dry 
enough, while there was surely plenty to crack 
in “The Garden of Nuts.”” Another theological 
work was styled “The Royal Wardrobe, divided 
inte Ten Coats,” by Mardocheus. An Arabic 
book called “The Springtime of the Just’? was 
just a collection of farces, and two Turkish 
works on law were ‘Precious Stones” and “The 
Meeting of the Seas.’’ Perhaps they referred to 
punishment by stoning and drowning. A better 
title hereabouts for the latter would be, “A 
Meeting of the Fees.” is 

In the middle ages the titles of books were as 
long as the titles of the noblemen, and were 
often the most spicy parts of them. Here is 
one: “The Great Shipwreck of Fools, who are 
in the hold of Ignorance, swimming in the Sea 
of the World; a book of great Effect, Profit, 
Utility, Value, Honour, and Moral Virtue, for 
the Instruction of everybody; which book is 
adorned with « great number of Figures, the 
better to demonstrate the Folly of the World.” 
And here is another, which takes the floor 
against dancing: ‘The Blazon (description) of 
Dances, where may be seen the Misfortunes and 
Ruin arising from Dances; from which no Man 
can return the Wiser, or Woman the more Mod- 
est.” A dogged Jesuit styles his book “The 
Little Dog of the Gospel barking at the Errors 
of Luther;”” and another, “The Little Pocket- 
Pistel which fires at Heretics,”—both probably 
being too small to do much harm. 

Some of the titles had rather a personal bear- 
ing. Thus, “A pair of Bellows to blow the Dust 
off which covers John Fry,” and “A Bullet shot 
into the Devil’s camp by the Cannon of tho Cov- 
enant,” which latter might surely be pardoned 
if it was as heavy as lead. 


A book called “The Sweet Marrow and Tasty 
Sauce of the Savory Bones of the Saints in Ad- 
vent” might be supposed to contain skeleton 
i sermons, but really it was meditations on an- 
‘thems. Sometimes an author’s ideas became 
confused, as is seen in the following: “The 

Scraper of Vanity, a Spiritual Pillow, necessary 

to extirpate Vice and to plant Virtue.”’ Here 
‘the writer appears to have gone to slecp over 

his scraping, or he would not attempt to extir- 
‘ pate vice by a pillow; unless he proceeds on the 
principle that people are always good when they 
; are asleep. So we find “The Spiritual Snyff- 
Box, to lead devoted Souls to Christ.” If a 
| snuff-box would do that it was surely not to be 
sneezed at. So “The Silver Bell, the sound of 
which will, by the Grace of God, make of an 
Usurer a perfect Christian,” must have been one 
of powerful sweetness, 

Book-titles have often been the vehiclo of keen 
satire. The story is told of one book, entitled 
“The Great Deeds, Works and Valour of M. 
D'Esperon (just appointed governor) in his 
Journey to Provence,” which was bought by a 
great many people. On turning over the pages, 
however, they found them entirely blank. The 
publishers excused themselves for this fraud on 
the ground that, ns the duke had done nothing, 
they could print nothing about him. Another 
book was announced, but never published, 
called “The necessity of Shaving,” dedicated to 
the Duchess of Orgia. 

Modern times have also witnessed some 
strange christenings of books. Ruskin, the 
great art-author,.calls his tract on church pol- 
ity “Notes on the Construction of Sheep-folds; 
by which he has gained some readers among the 
farmers, but has also lost some from among the 
clergy. A. Karr published a book containing 
several novels, which he styled “The Contents 
of a Bottle of Ink,” and he found this title, in- 
stead of a blot, to be quite a card in his favor. 
He borrowed it, however, from Victor Hugo, 
who wrote his ‘Notre Dame de Paris” with just 
one bottle of ink, but did not conclude to give 
his book such an undescriptive name. 
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MR, BRONTE’S CRAVAT, 


One who is writing some recollections of the 
authoress of “Jane Eyre” and her family tells 
us how her father treated his,neck. We don’t 
wonder he had the bromchitis. 


Tie was in the habit af coweriag his cravat 
himself. We never saw the operation, but we 
always had to wind for him the white sewing- 
silk which he used. Charlotte said it was her 
father’s one extravagance—he cut up yards and 
yards of white lustring (silk) in covering his 
cravat; and, like Dr. Joseph Waolffe, (the re- 
nowned and learned traveller,) who, when on a 
visit and in along fit of absence, “went into a 
clean shirt every day for a week, without taking 
one off,” so Mr. Bronte’s cravat went into new 
silk and new size without taking any off, till at 
length nearly half his head was envelo) in 
cravat. His liability to bronchial attacks, no 
doubt, attached him to this increasing growth 


of cravat. 
——_+o+__—__ 


A HIGH FLIGHT. 


A Down-Easter lately came to New York, and 
took lodgings at one of the high houses. Tell- 
ing the waiter he wished to be called in the 
morning for the boat, both of them proceeded 
on their winding way upwards, till having ar- 
rived at the eighth flight of stairs, when Jona- 
than caught the arm of the guide, and accosted 
him thus: 

“Look here, stranger! if you intend to call 
me at six o’clock in the morning, you might as 
well do it now; as ’twill be that time afore I can 
get down again.” 

— cf 


STAFF OF CABBAGE. 


Cabbage is almost the “staff of life” to Dutch- 
men, but the following is probably the first case 
of an American using it for a walking-cane: 


A man in Knoxville, Tenn., is fhe owner of 
an original style of walking-stick. It is acab- 
bage-stulk that was cut by his father in Florida, 
while a soldier in the war of 1812, and is said to 
make a very serviceable cane. : 


—_+or—__—__ 
PHILOSOPHICAL COURTING, 


A love-smitten gentleman, after conversing 
awhile with a lady on the interesting topic of 
matrimony, concluded at last with the emphatic 
question,— 

“Will you have me?” 

“I am very sorry to disappoint you,” replied 
the Indy, “and I hope the refusal will not give 
you pain; but I must answer ‘no,’”” 

“Well, well, that will do,” said her philoso- 
phical lover; “and now suppose we change the 
subject.” 7 





—_—_ or 

A NICE YOUNG MAN in Maury, Tenn., went 
to bed Jeaviny a burning candle nnd a pistol on 
his table. The dripping sperm ignited the ta- 
ble, the table izniting the pistol, the barrels 
began to explode, and when the young man 
awoke he was nearly burned, smothered and 
shot to death. His pillow received the balls 
and saved his head. Re 








UST PUBLISHED. 


Three New Books: 
1. 
Oliver Optic’s New Story 


UP THE BALTIC, 


Or, Young America in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. 
One Handsome I6mo volume, Tlustrated. $1 50. 
‘This is tho first volume of the second series of 
YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


Nearly One Hundred Thousand Volumes of 
the tlrst series have been sold, and present appearances 
indicate that “Ur tug Battic” will excel in popularity 
elther of the others, it being the. first book written by 
Oliver Optic aince his return from visiting the places hero- 
in described. 

“Oliver Optic’ is a nom de plume that is known and 
loved by almost every buy of intelligence in the land. We 
have scena highly intellectual and world-weary man, & 
cynic whose heart was suniewhat embittered by its largo 
experience of human nature, take up one of Oliver Optic's 
bouks and read it at a sitting, neglecting his work in yleld- 
ing to tho fascination of the pages. When s mature and 
exaeediugly well-informed mind, long despolled of all its 
freshness, ‘can thus find pleasure ina for boys, no 
additional words of recommendation are necded.""—Sun- 
day Times, New York city. 





2 
Eljjah Kellogg’s New Book, 


The Young Deliverers of Pleasant 


Cove. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 


‘The demand for the books of this author 1s steadily in- 
creasing. We are in constant recelpt of communleations 
from paren.s and others having the interest of the young 
at heart, commending them as not only highly entertain- 
ing, but positive moral alds in the instraction of youth, 


3. 
Mad. Schwartz’s New Novel. 


THE WIFE OF A VAIN MAN. 


By Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz, author of “Gold and 
Name,” “Birth and Education,” “Guilt and Inno- 

etc. Unifurm in etyle ‘and price. Paper $1, 
cloth $1 50. 

The publication of the works of this hitherto (in this 
country) alniost unknown author, has demonstrated the 
sound basis upon Which her popularity Is founded in her 
own country. Her works are in the lilghest degree dra- 
matic and romantic, yet truthful to nature and mora) in 
tone and tendency.” With each new iamue the wale of hor 
works has largely Increased. 


A Breezy Number. 


Oliver Optio’s Magazine for July. 
Oliver Optic’s New Story. 
BIVOUAC AND BATTLE, or the Struggles of a Soldier. 
Commenced in this namber. 

Elijah Kellogg’s New Story. 

THE SOPHOMORES OF RADCLIFF, or James Traf- 
ton and his Boston Friends. 
Commenced in this number. 
. Sophie May’s Popular Story. 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER, Continued. 
Oliver Optic on Yachts and Yachting. Yacht Song. 

Pictures of Yuchting. Vacation In Petrolia, ete. etc. 
Price $2 50 per annum; 2% cents per number. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Nowasdealers, and sent 
by mail post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Lee, Sugrarp & Ditiincuam, 47 and 49 Greon Street, 


p|FULL OF LIFE.|@ 


Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


DEVOTIONAL, 


EASY 











NTO 


POPULAR. 
SPARKLING. 


New and Old. 


— 
“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Perkins and 

Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best book out. Only] + 

$90 a hundred. Send 25 cents fora copy, to try it. O 


O T. E. PERKINS, Publisher. 
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Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 
WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and have now in Stock 
a complete assortment of the various atyles at present in 
vogue, whieh they offer at a small advance on manufac- 
turers! prices. Also, a large avsortuent of Fine dew- 
elry, in all its varieties, 


SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 
” 271 Notre Dame Btreet. at 


VINEGAR, bow made in 10 hours, without drags 
Particulars 10cts. ¥.8acg, Cromwell, Ct. 16-301 
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NGS OF SALVATIO 


143 Eighth 8t., New York. Js 











WHAT WE ADMIRE, 


‘This world we very much admire, 

Is has 80 much of beauty in It, 
8o much of Joy the heart to inspire, 

And make It pleasant every minite; 
‘We much admire its ficits uf green, 

To quaff its swect and balmy atr, 
‘To gaze upon each Summer voene 

While nature seems so young and falr, 
Another thing we much admire— 

A Bor well "Dressed" from head to feet, 
Who bought of Fexxu hfs attire, : 

Comer of Beach aud Washington Stroet. 


prereset oe 
DEAFNESS, CATARRE, SCROFULA.- 
lady who had suftered for years from Deans Cy. 
tarrh and Scrofula, was cured bya simple remedy. lire 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recei 
freo uf charge to any one similarly afileted ‘Address Mr 
M. C. Leacert, Jersey City, N. J. “I 





SNAKE’S EGGS. 


WONDERFUL and astoulshing chemical curioettis, 
2Q5centsa nest by mail. Magic 
beautiful, amusing and curious. Only 28 cents a pactace 
by mail. The Fireside Favorite 's s hander 
monthly paper of eight large pages and will please every 
body. If you want a good paper that will sult you evey 
time subscribe immediately. Only 25 cents fora while 
year. Address, FOUNTAIN & KELSEY, 298 Broadway 
Sew York. [3/~ All three above for only 6 censs 44 
"2T—eow't 


‘A MONTH Horseand onttt fa 
$375 RUT Coe Saco eae 
ANTED,—Agents 


56 per dav) to sell the exe 
ebrated HOME SHUTELE SEWING MACKIE 
Has the UNDRR-FEED, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch" (ale we 
both sities), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapet 
fhmily Sewing Machino in the tarket. Addres JOKs- 
BON, CLAKK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, f, 
Chicago, IIL., or St. Louls, Mo. “l-ly 

ANTED — AGENTS — $75. to $250 

month, eye nere male and female, to Intredace 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSY PAX. 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. “This machine wil una, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroiring 
moat superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licens 
and warranted for ve years. | We will pay $1.6 firur 
Machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, orm 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic lct 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still th 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing ft. Wepr 
‘Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a0 
enh 
itsburgh, Po.: 8 

sist 















miasion from which twice that amour 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, 1d. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston 
SIX PER CENT. 


Interest will be pald by this Institudion, onal dep 
which remain in Bank lx months next prior to the sex 
annual dividend days, and five per cent on all otberds 
posits for euch and every full intervening calendar mouth 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends 
‘This fs the only Savings Bank in tho State that paysinter 
est on the deposits for cach and every month they remit 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fand of $4¢0, 
and a large surplus in addition thereto, 1s 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
‘Weed Family Favorite 
eeler, & Wilson, 
‘owe, 
“American, &0. te, 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 per Month 
or may be pail forin Work done at home. For Cirew 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Englcy. Rice & Peck), 
323 Washington, cor. West St 





sly 
BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


It Does Good Work. 


THE 


NOvELTY 
JOB PRESS. 


- Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $16. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want, 


Send for full descriptive, fllustrated circular, wih 


numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done 
the press, and specimon sheet of Types, Borders, 0% 


ete, Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


2B 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Ten 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotic> 


ie 

It is the only reliable and harmless, Remeds Know oy 
reinoving. Brown discoloratiun,. Sold by crue 
where. Depot, 49 Bond street, New 


106 Washington St. Bostor- 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. gow 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
tions, and Blotehed disfigurations on the Face. ; 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple | Remy 
Invaluable to tho affileted. | I're y 
BG. Derry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Sires 
Now York. ‘Sold by Druggists every where 


S. ' 
JULY 90, 18%, j 
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For the Companion. 
RUTHY’S COUNTRY. 
By Louise Ohandler Moulton, 


It was such a strange, sad, old face to be on 
such a young, slight form, that you could not 
help looking at it again and again, Otherwise 
there was nothing remarkable about her. She 
was justa girl sweeping a crossing, in a bust- 
ling, dirty street, on a muddy, sloppy March 
day. 

She was thinly clothed, but not more so than 
others of her class, and there was nothing in 
particular to make me notice her except this 
queer, expressive, melancholy, unyouthful coun- 
tenance. She wore a worsted houd which left 
the whole face visible. You could see the fore- 
head, broad and low, and lined with puzzled 
thinking; the dusky, tumbled hair; the wishful, 
pathetic mouth with its drooping corners; and 
the great, strane, qlive-colored eyes, which 
looked as if they had asked for something they 
could never find for such a weary while that 
now they would never ask again—eyes dark 
with despair, and yet with a suzvestion of some- 
thing else in them which set yon questioning. 

Patiently she swept on. Sometimes she had 
to spring aside from the rapid passage of cart or 
carriage, sometimes she made clean the way of 
some dainty foot passenger, who rewarded her 
with a penny; but all the time the hopeless, un- 
childlike visage never betrayed the slightest 
gleam of interest. I was dabbliny in art a lit- 
Ue, just then; and I stood in the window of a 
picture store and watched her, thinking that her 
strange, impassive face ought to fit, somewhere, 
in the illustrations I was making for a book of 
ballads, but not knowing quite how to use it. 
All at Snce, as I watched, I saw a singular 

change pass over her. Sho held her broom mo- 
tionless, her lips-parted, a light ae #¢nc midnight 
the sun shuutd rise, lighted the darkness of her 
eyes, her whole expression kindled with some- 
thing—Interest, surprise, expectation—I hardly 
knew what, but something that transformed it 
asby a spell. I stepped to the door then, and 
followed her cyes up the street. 

It takes ten times as long to tell this as it was 
in happening. It all came in an instant—the 
change in her face, my going out to look for its 
cause, and the sight which, following her eyes, I 
saw—a carriage coming swiftly down street, an 
elegant open barouche, in which sat a lady 
dressed in furs and velvet, and a wonderfully 
beautiful, golden-haired child. It was at the 
child that my little crossing-sweeper was look- 
ing, with a gaze which seemed to me to say,— 

“So this, then, is childhood? This is what we 
ought to be, when we are young; and how beau- 
tifal it is!” 

She looked so intently that she forgot she was 
standing in the way, until the coachman shout- 
ed out to her, while he tried with all his strength 
to pull up his horses. She had looked one mo- 
ment too long. Somchow the pole knocked her 
down, and the liorses stepped over or on her, 
which I could not sec; but in another moment 
they were drawn up a rod farther on, the lady 
Was getting out of her carriage, and [ myself 
was in the heart of the crowd which sathered nt 
once, as usual. ‘Her arm is broken,” one cried. 
“She has fainted,” said another. 

“Where is her homie; can any one tell?” asked 
the lady in the furs and the velvet, standing now 
beside her. 

A ragged little newsboy stepped from the 
tanks and pulled at some ghost of a cap. 
“Please, ma’am, I know,” he said. “It’s down 
here in Moonstone Court, with old Sally.”’ 

“Hey for Sally, in our alley,’ sang another 
little limb of evil, vexed that he had not been 
the one who knew the local habitation aforesaid. 

Newsboy No. 1 was elevated to the coach- 
man’s box, and was desired to show the way. 
The ludy got into the carriage herself, and re- 
ceived the injured and swooning girl, whom 
there were strong arms enouch to lift—the rold- 


.en-haired child looked on with the compassion 








RUTHY’S COUNTRY. 


of an angel in her angelic face—newsboy No. 2 
hung on behind dexterously, making sure that 
his offence would pass unnoticed in the gencral 
melee, and the carriage rolled away toward 
Moonstone Court. Presently the golden-haired 
child spoke. 

“What if they haven’t any good place for her) 
there, mamma?” 


bent forward and addregsed newsboy No. 1, on 


before a substantial, prosperous-looking house, 
the coachman had carried the poor, suffering 
little waif up stairs in his arms, and Mrs. Brier- 
ly had summoned Mrs. Morris, the good, moth- 
erly woman who had been Gracie’s nurse, to her 
councils. 

‘When Dr. Cheever came, he found h 
in clean, pure clothes in a fresh, Jo~- 





jp wen e—bertc ty Bee. She suffered cruel- 


w 





3, 
Mrs. Brierly, for that was the lady’s no ek for him with a pitcous, Silent patience 


the box. - 
_ Ja sho Onr-oally you spoke of the girl’s 
mother?” 

“No, ma’am. She aint no relation to her. 
I’ve heard folks say, Ruthy’s father and mother 
died, and old Sally took her in to beg for her; to 
be a sufferin’ orphin, you know; and lately 
Ruthy won’t beg any more, and they say the old 
un do beat her awful.” 

“Q,mamma!” It was all the pitiful, childish 
lips said; but the blue eyes full of tears finished 
the prayer. 

“Don’t be afraid, Gracie,” the lady answered, 
smiling; “she shall not go there.” Then she 
turned to newsboy No. 1. ‘Here is some money 
foryou. You can tell old Sally that the girl got 
hurt, and has been taken to the hospital. You 
had better so and Iet her know at once.” 

So newsboy No. 1 got down from his anwont- 
ed clevation, pulled again at the phantom of a 
cap, and looking curiously at the fresh, crisp 
currency in his hand, walked away. Newsboy 
No. 2, correctly divining that nothing was to be 
gained by remaining, while by following his 
comrade he might perhaps come in for a treat, 
let go his hold on the carriage, and went after 
the other. 

“Now, James,” Mrs. Brierly said to the coach- 
man, “you may drive to the Children’s Hospital, 
on Rutland Street.” 

“We shall go right by home, sha’n’t we, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes, dear.’” 

“I suppose we couldn’t be a hospital, could 
we?’ 

“Not very conveniently, [ think. It is better 
to help keep up a hospital outside than to turn 
our own house into one.” 

“Yes’m,” Gracie said, thoughtfully, ‘only this 
once, when we did the hurting, { didn’t know 
but it would de nice if we did the curing.” 

Just then, before Mrs. Brierly answered, the 
swooning zirl revived, and opened (or an instant 
uer curious, olive-colored 2yes. ‘There was some- 
thing in their look, perhaps, which went farther 
than Gracie’s argument. At any rate the lady 
sald,— 

“After all, James, you may as well leave us at 





home, and go at once for Dr. Cheever.” 


iy from her hurt, a compound fracture of ‘the 
wrist, but she was not used to making moans or 
receiving sympathy; and it would have secmed 
to her a sort of sacrilege to cry out with human 
pain in this paradise to which she had been 
brought. One could only guess at her suffering 
by her compressed lips, with the white pallor 
round them, and the dark rings about her eyes. 

Dr. Cheever listened to the account of the ac- 
cident, while he dressed the poor hurt wrist with 
agentlencss which soothed the pain his touch 
caused. When he had done all he could, he 
followed Mrs. Brierly from the room. 

“This will be an affair of several weeks,” he 
said. .“‘Would it not have been better to take 
the girl to one of the hospitals?” 

“I thought so, at first; but, as Gracie said, we 
did the hurting, and it seemed right we should 
do the healing. Besides, the child’s face inter- 
ested me strangely, and I think it will not be a 
bad thing for us to have a little experience of 
this sort.” 

Meantime Ruthy lay and looked about her, as 
we have all fancied ourselves looking when, the 
death sleep over, we shall open our eyes to anew 
morning in some one of the Father’s “many 
mansions.” To a denizen of Moonstone Court 
this peaceful spot in which Ruthy found herself 
might well seem no unworthy heaven. The 
walls were tinted a soft, delicate gray, with blue 
borderings. On the drab carpet bluc forgetme- 
nots ‘blossomed. Blue ribbons tied back the 
white muslin curtains, and all the little china 
articles for use or ornament, were blue and gilt. 

Only one picture was in the room, and that 
hung over the mantel, directly opposite the pure 
white bed where Ruthy lay. It was a landscape 
by Gifford—one of those glorified pictures of his 
which paint nature as only a poet sces her. 
Soft meadows sloped away into dreamy distance 
on one side, and on the other, into the green en- 
chantment of a wood a winding path beguifed 
you. Inthe centre, with her raised foot upon a 
stile by which she was about to cross into the 
peaceful meadows, a young girl stood with 
morning in her eyes. Just as she raised her foot 
she had paused and turned her head to look 
over her shoulder, as if she heard a voice calling 
her, and was hesitating whether to go on her 


In five minutes more the carriage had stopped [ =ppointed way or back into the green wood’s en- 





chantment. There was a wonderful suggestion 
for a story in the girl’s face, her attitude, her 
questioning eyes. But if Ruthy felt this at all, 
it was very vaguely and unconsciously; yet the 
picture revealed to her a new world. Some- 
where, then, meadows bloomed like these mead- 
ows, and woods were green, and light flickered 
through tender leaves, and over all the great, 
glorions blue sky arched and smiled. Some- 
where! That must be country—outside of the 
pavements and the tall, frowning houses. 0, if 
she could yo! O, but she would yo! Let her 
wrist but get wll, and then! She had neverhad 
these dreams before. The vision of the country, 
the true country, had never dawned on her till 
now. And yet she must have seen pictures of it 
in the windows of print shops; but her eyes had 
not been anointed, or Gifford had not painted 
the pictures, 

All through the quiet weeks in which her sore 
hurt was healing, she watched that painted 
lundscape, and her longing to find it grew and 
grew. But she never said a word about it. In- 
deed, she seldom spoke at all except to answer 
some question. 

Mrs. Brierly became strangely interested in 
her in spite of this silence, which piqued and dis- 
appointed Gracie. The child could not under- 
stand what the mother guessed at—the sense of 
isolation which tormented Ruthy. She was 
among them but not of them, the girl felt. She 
had been injured by an accident for which these 
people in some wise held themselves responsible, 

. a fam naar 8 
meee they were Boo they wereof the chosen 
people, and she a Gentile, an outcast at their 
gates. If she could but go away from. every 
thing she had ever known, and follow that wind- 
ing path into the still wood, she should be happy. 
Who knew what she might not find there—love, 
may be, and friends, and hojme—perhaps, even, 
the father and mother who, Ks-old Sully said, 
were.dead. Who knew? ca 

One day Mrs. Brierly came in to sit with her. 
Ruthy could sit up now, and she was‘in alow 
rocking-chair, still facing the picture. ‘The lady 
saw the direction of her eyes, and said, gently— 

“Tf think you must like pictures very much, 
Ruthy?” 

The olive-colored cyes gleamed, and a flicker- 
ing flush came and went in the thin checks, but 
the girl answered shyly and guardedly, as her 
wont was. 

“I don’t know, ma’am, I have never seen any, 
I like this one. It is the country, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Brierly smiled. B 

“Yes, it is the country as Gifford, the man 
who made the picture, saw it. Country means 
ploughed ficlds and potatoes to some people, 
and paradise to others. I think you could find 
Gifford’s country, Ruthy.”” 

The girl’s- heart gave a great, sudden bound. 
That was just what she meant todo; but she 
was silent. Soon Mrs. Brierly asked,— 

“Do you remember your father and mother, 
Ruthy? I think they must have been vety dif- 
ferent people from old Sally.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I remember my mother. Father 
died so long ago I have forgotten all about him, 
and mother and I grew poorer and poorer, until 








one day I woke up, as it seemed, from a long: 


dream, with my hair all gone, and: very weak; 
and the neighbors said mother and I had both 
had a fever, and she was dead. Then Sally took 
me, and sent me out to beg, until I wouldn’t beg 
any more; and since then I’ve sold matches and 
swept crossings, and done any thing else I could. 
My wrist is getting so I can use it now, and I 
must go to work again. I am vory.thankful to 
you, ma’am. I would have my wrist broke 
twenty times to come once into this house and 
lie in this white bed, and see that picture. But 
to-morrow I shall be well enough to put on my 
own clothies-agrin and go to work, and I will, 
please, ma’am.” 

“These are your own clothes that you have on, 
Ruthy, your very own. And here are more 
changes for you in this drawer, and here in the 
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closet are your shawl and hat. You must not 
go away yet, till you are much stronger, but 
when you do go, all these things are your own.” 

“My very own!” It was a sort of glad cry 
which came from the girl's quivering lips. Her 
eyes filled, and the flickering color came into her 
cheeks. Mrs. Brierly got up and went away. 
She had never heard Ruthy speak so many 
words before, and she began to feel that she 
should get to the girl’s heart in time, but she 
would not let her excite herself any more, now. 
And Ruthy sat and looked at the picture and 
thought. 

The next morning rose bright and clear—a 
summer morning, which had slipped away from 
its kindred and stolen on in advance to brighten 
the last week in April. 
into Ruthy’s room and found the little white bed 
empty, and the room empty also. She called the 
maid who had been sweeping down the steps 
and washing the sidewalk, and asked if she had 
seen any one go out. No one, the girl said, but 
she had left the door unfastened while she just 
chatted a bit with Katy, next door, and some 
one might have gone, and she not know it. 

Mrs. Morris went next to Mrs. Brierly with 
her tale, and Mrs. Brierly came in dressing- 
gown and slippers to look at the empty room. 
The hat and shawl she had put in the closet for 
Ruthy were gone, but the changes of clothes in 
the drawer were untouched; and upon them lay 
a piece of paper on which the girl had printed, 
laboriously, in great capital letters,— 

“I AM GOING TO FIND THE COUNTRY. I DID 
NOT TELL, FOR FEAR I WOULD NOT BE LET 
TO GO, GOD BLESS YOU, MA’AM, I'M VERY 
THANKFUL.” . 

It seemed useless to try to follow her on her 
unknown road. No one could guess in what di- 
rection she had gone. Tender-hearted little Gra- 
cie cricd over her departure; Mrs. Brierly felt 
very anxious and uneasy, but they could only 





wait. And it was three days before any news 
came. It was brought, at last, by an odd mes- 
senger. A market-man stopped with his wagon 


before the house, and ringing the bell, asked to 
see the mistress, and was shown up stairs. 

“Did a young girl, sort of delicate lookin’, 
leave you lately, ma’am?” 

“Yes, on Tuesday morning. 
any thing of her?” 

“Well, you sec, I get up nigh about in the mid- 

AURA Re Ra BEER Seeding ee Tend fOr market, 
a dead faint on my barn floor. T called my hire, 
and we brought her to, and wife asked her 
where she came from. ‘Mrs. Brierly’s, No. 775 
Tremont Street,’ she answered, straight enough; 
and then she went off again, and the next time 
we brought her to there was no more sense to be 
got out of her. She just kept saying over some- 
thing about finding the country, and ‘it aint 
there.’ 

“Thad to come off to market, but we carried 
her into the house, and in the middle of the fore- 
noon wife see the doctor goin’ by, and she jest 
called to him. He said i, was brain fever; and 
she don’t get any hetter; and wife said I’d 
better stop at 775, and if there was a Mrs. Brier- 
ly here, why I could let her know. We live at 
Highville, about fifteen miles from Boston, and 
if you ask for Job Smith’s you'll find my house.” 

So poor little Ruthy had walked all those lone- 
some miles to find the country that Gifford saw, 
and had found,-instead, pain and weariness, and 
who knew what more? 

That day Mrs. Bricrly drove out there, and 
took Nurse Morris with her; Ruthy recoynized 
neither of them, and at length Mrs. Brierly drove 
sadly away, leaving Nurse Morris behind to care 
for the sick child, as busy Mre. Job Smith, with 
all her kindliness, was unable to do. 

And after a while the fever wore itself out, 
and Ruthy, a white wraith of a girl, was carried 
back into the chamber of peace, where the coun- 
try Gifford saw was hanging on the wall. But 
the days went by, and the spring came slowly 
up that way, and the young summer followed, 
and Ruthy was still a pale, white wraith, and 
yrew no rosier and no stronger. 

“Do get Well, Ruthy,” loving little Gracie 
used to say, ‘‘and we'll take you to find the 
country.” 

But Ruthy would shake her head with 
mournful motion, and answer,— 

“No use, Miss Gracie, it is in the picture, but 
it aint anywhere else.” 

And by-and-by they began to know that 
Ruthy would never go where pleasant paths led 
through the wood’s green enchantment, or 
peaceful meadows smiled in the summer sun- 
shine. Sorrow, and privation, and weariness 
had done their work too well, and the little heart 
that beat so much too fast now would stop beat- 
ing soon. But. Rathy was very happy. The 
unrest that had possessed her before she went 
.t0 find the country was all over. She had come 


Can you tell me 


a slow, 





Nurse Morris went first, 








to see, through the leadings of Mrs. Bricrly, that 
the true country was not to be reached by carth- 
ly winding ways, and she was content to watch 
it as Gifford painted it, and dream her silent 
dreams, which no one knew, as she watched. 

One night when Gracie bade her good-night 
and danced away, she Jooked after her with the 
old, wistful wonder in her eyes, and then looked 
up at Mrs. Brierly. 

“How beautiful God can make children, 
ma’am. I think they'll all be so, in the true 
country.”” Then reaching forward she took Mrs. 
Bricrly’s hand and touched it for the first time 
with her humble, grateful lips. 

“O, ma’am,” she said, “you are so dear and 
good.” 

The next morning, when they found her lyi 
still, she was whiter than ever. She would n 
er speak again to tell her disappointment or her 
joy, but a wonderful smile, a smile of triumph, 
was frozen on her young, wistful mouth, and 
Mrs. Brierly, looking at her, stooped to kiss 
Gracie’s tears away, and snid,— 








“Do not cry, my darling—I think, at last, 
Ruthy has found the true country.” 


——+or—____ 


For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 


By the Author of “Dodge Club," “B, 0. W. 0.,"' etc. 
Caartur XVII. 


Re-assurances from the Guide—Puzzle is Fol- 
lowed by a Gleam of Light—The Discovery 
of the Lost One—His Attitude on the Occa- 
sion. 


“Do not fear,” said the guide, as soon as he 
could make himself heard. “It is noting.” 

“But he’s lost! he’s gone astray!” cried Noah, 
in indescribable agitation; “we'll never see him 
again! Harry! let’s hunt him up!” 

“But I say—it is noting—no mattaire. 
right.” 

“Can we find him?” 

“Easy. <Allaright.. Be quiet; donot be dister- 
css.” 

A feeling of relief came over them at these 
words. The guide led the way back calmly, to 
the place where the blocked path was, with*the 
huge cross; and then turned down the passage 
which they had traversed first. They went over 
their first route, looking carefully at every place, 
and calling at every passage way. At last they 
came back by their old path to the cross. 

In their journey they had seen no sign of the 
‘~~~ ~——---Nag.a_voice was heard responsive to 


their cries of distress. The darkest fears cam 
over the boys. What to do they knew uw. i, 


On reaching the cross, the guide stopped and. 
looked up and down the passages in silence. 
The boys saw a puzzled expression on his face, 
and the sight of this made their hearts sink with- 
in them. 

At last he spoke. 5 

“You are certain dat he come into dis place?” 

“O yes.” 

“Perhaps he stay behind. Ha?” 

“No,” said Tom, sadly, ‘for I was walking be- 
hind him all the way to the first chapel. That 
was beyond this place. After that he made me 
go first, for fear I’d be lost.’” 

“Hm,” said the guide. 

He stood in decp thought, with a still more 
puzzled face. 

“O,” snid Noah, “don’t let us waste our time; 
let us be off again.”” 

“But we have been, and he is not dere,” said 
the guide. 

“Then let us go to another place.” 

“Dere is no oder.” 

“He has wandered off into some side passaye, 
and lost his way. Ocome. Even now he is be- 
wildered in trying to find his way back to us.” 

“But dere is no place to wander,” said the 
guide. 

“Why yes, there is,—we passed them,—lots of 
little passages.’”” . 

“Dem; O, datis noting. Dey all lectle ones. 
Dey go nowhere. All stopped up. Nobody 
could go more dan dozen foot—noting. We hafe 
been over de whole. Nobody can pass into oder 
parts from here—-all shut up wit walls an 
doors.” 

“Is that really s0?” cried Noah, with great re- 
lief. 

“Tt isso. An now [ tell you whar he is. 
haf gone home.” 

“Gone back ?”” 

“Yes. Not pos 
He gone back. 
Come.” = 

The guide started off again, and before long 
reached the door which led into the stairway. 

Heopenedit. Theboys burst through. A cry 
escaped them; for there, calmly seated on the 
steps, calmly leaning against the wall, in a piar- 
ticularly easy attitude—there they saw Uncle 
Zebedee! 


Alla- 








He 





ible to go any whar else. 
Tired, hungry, or any ting. 


Ohapter XVIII. 
Uncle Zebedee makes Ample Explanations— 

From Rome to Venice—Taking a “‘Header.” 

“Uncle Zebedee!” cried all. 7 

Their excitement, and the flush of joy which 
was on their faces, told the whole story. 

Uncle Zebedee was full of remorse. His ex- 
planation was a simple one. When they had 
got back to the cross, on their first round, he 
was very tired, and afraid of rheumatisin. 

“1 knowed that cross,” said he. ‘I’ve got an 
eye that’s ben trained in the woods, Any body 
would have noted that cross, an’ me in partic- 
‘lar. I saw that the entrance wa’n’t over a hun- 
dred yards from that. I heard the priest offer to 
go another round, and you all wanted to go. I 
hadn’t the heart to stop you. You were all en- 

joyin’ it at a rate that was a wonder to me, and 
I knew that if I said I was fagged out, you’d all 
come back with me. I knew, too, that the place 
was safe, and that the stories were all bugbears. 
For I asked the guide in one of the chapels about 
them small, open passages, an’ he told me they 
led nowhar. He told me nobody could get lost, 
so I had no anxicty about you. Whereupon, as 
you started, off I slipped, and here I’ve ben, tak- 
in’ my ease ever sence, and wondered what's 
keepin’ you so long.” 

“Uncle Zebedee,” said Tom, in a solemn, se- 
pulchral voice, “this will be a warning to me. 
After this, I will never let you go out of my 
sight.” 

The party remained in Rome for about a week, 
during which time they visited all the objects of 
interest; though, of course, in so short a period 
it was not possible to do more than glance at the 
vast collection of wonders, which are accumu- 
lated in the eternal city. 

There were the churches and cathedrals, 
among which the vast fabric of St. Peter’s at- 
tracted their chief attention and admiration. 
There were the palaces, with their galleries of 
painting and sculpture, through which they 
walked till they felt bewildered by the riches of 
art, that were heaped around them in such pro- 
fusion. They would have liked to remain a far 
longer time, but this was impossible. 

At length they set out for Florence. They 
travelled in a hired carriage, for the purpose of 
seeing the country, and took the road by Peru- 
gia. On this journey they passed through a 
country, which was full of the charm of historic 
associations, where they beheld the tombs of old 
Etrurians, and gazed upon the scene of Hanni- 
bal’s victory at Lake Thrasymene. 

They remained two gr three days at Florence, 
Wines shay aaw acathédral that rivals St. Peter’s 
in grandeur, and museums vf ave that vie with 
those of Rome. 

Then they went on. 

Bologna, Ferrara and Padua were passed 
through without any long delay, and at length 
they reached Venice, 

It would be difficult to describe the sensations 
which they experienced, as they found them- 
selves in this extraordinary city. 

Itis a city that rises out of the sea. The 
Streets are canals; the carriages boats. The 
cabs, the omnibuses, the barouches, the carry- 
alls, fhe buggies, the phactons, the one horse 
“shays,’’ the coaches, the drays, the tru the 
hand carts, the go carts, the velocipedes, the 
wheelbarrows, the teams, the perambulators,— 
in fae rious species of vehicles, which 

y other city on the globe go on wheels, 
here in Venice, go on keels. “The only horses,” 
as an Jrishman once remarked, “are men, and 
the only rail dhry land is all wather, so it is.” 

They stayed here a weck, in spite of Uncle 
Zebedee’s anxiety to go on; and saw every place 
of interest in this wonderful city, but thought no 
single object was to be compared to the city it- 
self. They saw the cathedral of St. Mark, where 
magnificence and decay are so strikingly blend- 
ed. They saw the spot on which Frederic Bar- 
barossa knelt and did homage to the Pope. 
They visited the Doge’s palace, ascended the 
“Giant's Stair,” looked into the “Lion’s Mouth,” 
inspected the Hall of the Inquisition, passed 
over the Bridge of Sighs, and descended into 
the terrible dungeons of the Inquisition. Here 
they found three tiers of cells, the upper ones 
of which had once been reserved for mere mur- 
derers; but the lowest for heretics, where, below 
the surface of the sea, they might live a living 
death. All the horrors of the place, now ex- 
posed to the public eye, they saw, and shuddered, 
and were glad to escape from such hideous scenes 
to the upper air. 

During their stay in Venice, Tom had heen 
subject to a strong temptation. It was all the 
fault of the salt water, which filled him with an 
irrepressible desire to have a swim. He had not 
been able to manage this, but at last, as the time 

of their departure drew near, he grew desperate, 
































and determined to accomplish it somehow. So, 
on the morning of their last day, he got up early, 


owl 





and in rather scant clothing went down stairs, 
The door was unlocked, he passed out, and ins 
fow moments he had divested himself of the lit- 
tle clothing which had covered him. 

Then he stood for an instant and looked at the 
canal beneath. 

Then he raised his arms, and took a heuer 
straight into the turbid wave. 

Rising, he struck out and swam toward the 
grand canal, which was not very far distant, 
This he reached. He swam across it. Then he 
struck out to return. 

But when he was about half way across, on 
his homeward journey, he heard a sound which 
made him turn his head. 

He saw a sight which filled him with conster. 
nation. 

It was a police boat. 
hi What was worse, it was coming straight towanl 

im. 

The only thing that he could do was to try and 
getaway. And this he did do. He struck ou 
vigorously. But alas! he was distant from the 
hotel, and the boat was near, and it conkl move 
much more quickly than he could. Tom labor 
hard. The water foamed around him, and be 
hind him, yet still that terrible police boat kept 
on his track, and gained on him rapidly. 

At last Tom reached the side of the grant 
canal, just where the entrance was to his own 
canal. = z 

The police boat was close behind him. 

He struck out wildly. No use. The next in- 
stant the police boat was beside him, aud a 
strong hand had scized him by his hair. 

To be continued. 
——_+o—___ 
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TWO PAUPERS. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

A small, low room, with whitewashed wall, 
two narrow windows curtained with green pe 
per, supplemented by two worn out shawl, a 
bare floor, a few chairs and two beds. 

The beds are occupied by two old women, way- 
worn and wrinkled, wrapped in loose gowns. 
They are Mrs. Ray and Mrs. Darley, and their 
room is in the first ward of the Huxley poor 
house. 

What brought them there, and how they like 
their abode, they shall themselves be allowed 1 
reveal. 

To our coming in from the bright October suu- 
shine, the apartment looks dark and uninvitinz. 
and so thinks Mrs. Bruoks, as she stands on ti 
threshold, holding in her hands a basket und 
several small parcels, like the Lady Bountiful 
Which whe io, ‘ . 

Some of the outside sunshine seem» to cling 
Mrs. Brooks, however, and the place is lighter 
for her presence. 

Having shaken hands with the two old wom 
en, she divided between them the articles she 
had brought. There were tea, sugar, crackers, 
cold tongue, custards and jelly, all of which wee 
received by Mrs. Darley with gratitude, and ty 
Mrs. Ray with the remark, accompanied with = 
long-drawn sigh, “I never thought should lx 
an object of charity.” 

Mrs. Brooks took no notice of the seeming 
ungraciousness, but scating herself by Mrs. 
Ray’s bed, remarked, cheerfully, “I hope rot 
find yourself better to-day.” ; 

“Better?” answered Mrs. Ray. “How cat 
anybody get better in a place like this?” A 

“You are made comfortable here, uren’t you? 
asked Mrs. Brooks. 

“Comfortable? Well, yes, so far as hasiny 
my daily wants supplicd, I’m comfortable; #§ 
the dog, s0 is the cat, J suppose. But it’s poor 
house fare I get, and poor-house company d 
Inever ought to have been here, never. 0, 
ashame, it is.”” 

“You speak as if you had been dealt with ut 
justly; by whose fault, then, were you brought 
here?” 

“Every body’s. Nobody’s. Idon’t know whos 
fault in particular, but every thing has gov 
against me. I was well born and well brouztt 
up, Mrs. Brooks. I was a Staples, Mrs. Brooks. 
and there wasn’t a better family than the Si 
pleses in the State. I was an only child, snd 
went to school from the time I was born, I #3 
going to say, from the time I could speak plais. 
any way, till | was married.” 

“You were married young, then?” 

“Twas only eighteen. Willis Ray was tune 
or four years older. He was in adruggist’s slop 
then, but he had tried his hand at a good mst! 
things before that—he ran away to sea on: 
but sick enough he got of it. He wasn’t called 
very steady, but when did a girl of eighteen 
take that into account?” 

“Did your father approve the match ie 

“Father? No; he was dead set against it 
He did all he could to prevent it. Sometiwe | 
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used to think I almost hated him for persecut- 
; Once there was a wholo week that I 
never spoke to ‘him, except to answer when he 
epoke to me. I just sulked and cried all the 
times but he wouldn’t give in, and I wouldn’t 
cive in, and at last Willis and ¥ planned a ran- 
away match. Father found it out, and, O dear 
me, I shall never forget how he looked—angry, 
and grieved, and mortified, all together. Said 


ing me s0. 


i ie ‘Martha, I will never consent to your marry- 
ing Willis Ray ;, but if your mind is made up to 
it, you needn’t go out of your father’s house for 
the wedding. Mind, though, I do not consent 
to the marriage, and I warn you that you will 
rue it.” 

“So I was married at home in a respectable 
manner, as became one of the Stapleses, and fa- 
ther always treated us well enough, except about 
Tittle Jacob.” 

“Who was little Jacob?” : 

“Qur son—the only one that lived'to grow up. 
Father said we should spoil him petting him so, 
and Willis resented it because father interfered, 
and so that made trouble between them.” 

“And your son lived to be a comfort to you, I 
hope?” 

Corafort? If ever a woman had a trig] with 
achild,I did with that one. I’m sure I tried 
hard enough to please him; I just let him have 
his own way in every thing; and yet he paid no 
attention to my wishes at all. He grew up just 
like his father, and when he got old enough, he 
ran off to sca, just as his father had, too.” 

“And then?” 

“That was all; he never came back. He dicd 
in Brazil. Father dicd soon after, and left me 
all his property, but it was so tied up Willis 
couldn't touch a cent of it. That irritated Wil- 
lis, and though I held on to my rights a number 
of years, I never had any peace till I had given 
itall up to him. 

“He didn’t do any business while that lasted, 
anddrank harder than ever. It didn’tlast long, 
though, and after that, we kept growing poorer 
and poorer, and moving about from place to 
place, and Willis’ health gave out, and,I could 
do nothing to support him. How could I, Mar- 
tha Staples that was, and brought up in afflu- 
ence! 

“T told him he had brought all the trouble on 
himself and on me too, and, would you believe 
it, he was mean enough to reproach me with 
giving up the property to him. He said we 
should have been well off if I'd hung on to that. 
Well, they carricd him off to the poor-house in 
his native town, and brought me here. I don’t 
know whether that’s law or not, but I don’t be- 
lieve it’s Gospel to separate man and wife.” 

“Nor I either,” said Mrs. Brooks; “and I will 
see if something cannot be done about it.” 

“O, he died about a month after they put him 
there, poor man, so I’m left alone in the world, 
and nobody to wear crape on his hat for me 
when I die, which I never thought I should live 
tosee. But things have been ayainst me all my 
life, and here I lie and think it over, and all the 
time it keeps going through my head in a kind 
of sing-song, ‘Martha Staples, you’re in the 
poor-house; Martha Staples, you're in the poor- 
house,’ and I don’t take one minute’s comfort in 
the whole twenty-four hours,” 

Mrs. Brooks could not help thinking, as you 
are doing, my reader, that most of Mrs.*Ray’s 
misfortunes might be traced back to herself, but 
she forbore to tell her so, and after presenting 
such consolations as occurred to her, she asked, 
“Is there any thing in particular you would like 
to have me bring when I come again?” 

“fm in want of every thing, madam—food 
and raiment, house and home. - To think that I, 
Martha Staples, should ever come to this!” 

Mrs. Darley was so much accustomed to the 
complainings of her companion, that she had 
fallen asleep; but was awakened by the slixht 
noise Mrs, Brooks made in moving her chair 
Dack. 

She smiled as the lady approached her bed- 
side, and in answer to the inquiry after her 
health, replied,— 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’m comfortable. I suf- 
fer little pain, now, and have the best of care; 
every body’s good to me.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, yet I suppose 
the days must seem long, lying here with noth- 
ms tu do.” 

“Well, no, mvam, they don’t. [have the use 
of my eyes, so I can read a good deal, and when 
Tean’t read [ean think.” 

“About the books you have been reading?” 

“Not s@Q much as I do about myself, Mrs. 
Krouks,—there, that sounds selfish, doesn’t it,” 
id Mrs. Darloy, with a cheery little laug! 
“but when one gets so near the end of the jour- 
ney as Lam, it’s natural to think about what’s 
coming next.” 

“Do you mean death ?” % 
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“No, [mean héaven. Why, sometimes I just 
shut my eyes, Mrs. Brooks, and I forget all 
about where Lam; it seems as if I’d got there. 
And it’s pleasant to think about the past, too; 
my past life, you know.” 

“And yet you've had your trials, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I’ve had my share—at least I-called 
them trials at the time, but they hardly seem 
worth mentioning now that I’m so nearly done 
with the world. I lost friends, but I expect to 
find them again; I lost property, and here is this 
peaceful asylum provided for my old age. Isup- 
pose, though, if any one had told me, when I 
married Mr. Darley, that I should die in the 
poor-house, I should have been slow to believe 


“May I ask what brought about the change in 
your circumstances ?”” 

“Tt was his kindness of heart broughtit about, 
ma’‘am; he signed a note fer a man and had to 
pay it, and it ruined him. But he kept his hon- 
esty; Iwas thankful for that, even then, and I 
am more thankful for it now than I should be 
for wealth untold. 

“The blow was too much for him, though. 


He was never very strong, and he kept continu- |, 


ally reproaching himself for the trouble he had 
brought on me and the children, and worrying 
about what was to become of us, and his busi- 
ness went wrong for want of capital, and in two 
or three years he sunk away in a decline. 

“I did what I could for myself and the chil- 
dren with my needle, but it wasn’t much. I 
might have taught school, for I had a pretty 
good education, but there was baby to look 
after. People said I wasn’t very energetic, and 
I suppose I wasn’t, but nfy husband always 
liked me better for ‘my quict ways,’ as he called 
them. Well, we got along somehow, and by- 
and-by the baby dicd, so I didn’t have him to 
fret over, and the two older ones grew up and 
were marricd.”” 

“And then, of course, you had a home with 
them ?” 

“No,‘one went West and dicd of malarial fe- 
ver soon after, and the other to California; it’s 
twenty years since I’ve heard any thing from 
her, and I don’t know whether she’s living or 
not. . 

“After they left me I lived by mysclf and took 
in sewing, or went from one house to another, 
doing odd jobs, till at last, when [ got too old 
for that, my brother took me home to live with 
him. He was well off, and besides, at that time 
IT could make myself useful in the family. His 
wife was always flinging up at me how I was a 








shells any more than beauty to fo unadorned. 
So now there is an ingenions man on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens who has made shell a specialty. 

“Hg has got cones of shells as inkstands—and. 
very solid ones they make too—whole shells 
(spiteful lead-coated Prussian four- pounders 
these) made into tobacco boxes; broken pieces 
cleaned and polished, a little too much so to 
look genuine, and made into paper-weights. 
One huge Krupp shell has been cnt so as to take 
drawers in it for pens, pencils, &c., while anoth- 
er has been tilted on one side and shows a clock 
let into a hollow for the powder. 

“These are only a few of the ingenious devices 
for making shells useful, if not ornamental, 
which may be seen in Paris, and there is at least 
one comfort for the inexperienced in purchasing 
this kind of relic, namely, that they run little 
danger of having a supposititious article palmed 
off on them, secing that the supply of shells, 
burst and unburst, in Paris just now is likely to 
be suflicient for almost any possible demand.”— 
Parvs correspondent of the London News, 18th. 

———_+er—___ 
A BIRD’S SHADOW. 
A shadow—set I heard it sin, 
And heard the rustle of its w 


Till every pulse with joy w 
It was the shadow of a bir 








Only the shadow! Wet it made 

Full summer everywhere it strayed; 

And every bird Lever knew 

Back and forth in the summer flew; 

And breezes wafted over me, . 

The xeont of every flower and tree; 

Till I forgot the pain, and gloom, 

And silence of my darkened room. 

Now, in tho glorious open air, 

IT watch the birds fly here and there; 

And wonder, as each swift wing cle: 

‘The sky, if soe poor soul that griv 

In lonely, darkened, silent walls 

Will catch the shadow as it falls! 

Independent. 

+r 





For the Companion. 
A MIDNIGHT SCARE, 
By ©. A. Stophens. 

In the township of Greenwood, Me., on the 
side of a steep, wooded mountain, which over- 
hangs a narrow, wild-looking pond, there is a 
curious hollow rock. Itis a huge boulder, lodged 
among thick evergreens, The underside of it is 
split in such a manner as to form a roomy cay- 
ity, and it is called from this circumstance the 
“House Rock.” 

Within ita spring of iey cold water trickles 
out, letting loose myriads of imprisoned bub. 
Dles, and sending a uny ru tinkling over the 








burden, and didn’t do enough to pay for My fitsoupoeencs iow; while back, in the darkest 


board, but though that was uapicasant, I sup- 
pose I should have stayed a few years longer if 
it hadn’t been for my accident.” 

“What was that?” 

“Why, one day I was sitting at the kitchen 
window, darning the family stockings, and little 
Winnie, the two year old baby, was playing 
about the floor. My sister-in-law was in and 
out, orI should have looked after the child bet- 
ter, but fecling no care of her, I was intent on 
my darning, till after a while, I happened to 
glance toward her, and there she was standing 
by the cooking-stove, reaching her hand up to a 
kettle of hot water. 

“I sprang across the room, and snatched the 
child in my arms, but the kettle went over, and. 
I slipped on the stone hearth and broke my hip. 
I was pretty badly scalded, too, but I saved 
Winnie. 

“After that I was helpless, and my sister-in- 
law declared she wouldn’t have me in the house 
any longer. So as soon as I was able to be 
moved, they brought me here.” 

“But your brother; why didn’t he declare that 
you should stay in his house, and cat out of 
gold and silver every day, for the service you 
had done him?” 

“Tt would only have made trouble in the fam- 
ily, dear; and he never forgot me. He sent me 
ten dollars a year as lony as he lived. Ev 
body's kind to me, and iff have outlived my use- 
fulness, I've outlived my troubles, too.” 

As Mrs. Brooks, walking home in the c'! 
QVctober sunshine, contrasted the two women 
she had left, she repeated to herself,— 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 























Panistans AND THEIR War Reiics.—The 
curious, sportive lightess of the French charac, 
ter appears strongly in the readiness with wl. 
they go back to amusement after war, and even 





‘gather up their enenmics’ weapons among their 


play thins: 

“Among the curiosities of Patis at the present 
Moment must certainly be ranked the shells on 
ue, exploded and unexploded. At first shells 
were suld in the rough, and good prices give 
for mere splinte But the Parisian has a hor- 
ror of any thing au naturel, and cannot allow 





















corner, @ black fissure opens, between damp, 
mossy jambs, into a still deeper hole, or den, be- 
hind. ; 

Alegend says that an Indian sachem once 
lived here, and that his treasures (whatever they 
might have been) were hidden in this inner den. 
There is also a story that in earlier days, while 
the State was still a province, a gang of Indian 
fighters, who were watching the movements of a 
party of Pequawkets, spent several days here 
during a severe north-east storm. And the shore 
of the pond below is said to have been the scene 
of a fierce fight. 

The rock on one side is yellowed and crumbled 
by the fires which have been built against it. 

But whatever warlike occupants the old Rock 
may have sheltered in the past, I doubt if it ever 
held a more wicked-looking one than was rather 
unexpectedly turned out of it, one afternoon last 
September. 

A party of us boys and girls had gone there 
for a picnic—the rock and its old legends mak- 
ing the locality attractive. From the village a 
rough road passes up the valley beside the pond. 
We made the trip in wagons for the first ten 
miles; and from the road up to the rock went 
on foot, carrying our baskets. 

Our table (astake and pole affair, covered with 
white cloths) was set in the rock, to enhance the 
romance of the thing. There were but twelve or 
thirteen of us; just a rock-ful; aud we were in 
the midst of the festivities, when a sudden 
seratching and snarling back in the dark corner, 
caused us to look hastily in that direction, A 
big cat-head, with great silvery eyes, which 
glowed and flashed, was staring out from the fis- 
sure. 

One gla 
quite enough to ra 


























ce at this savage apparition was 
a panic. We all jumped 
up—the girls shricking and sereaming! At 
which the creature, scared no doubt by the out- 
ery, made a leap, and then a rush to get past us. 
ery boy and gitl sprang toward the entrance 
of the den. 

The beast then dived under the table, and get- 
angled with the cloths, upset it, sending: 
und crockery in every dircetion, And just 
then some one ran inst me, pitching: me head- 
Jong, and before T could rezain my legs the erea- 
ture had rushed by us. Somehow I caught a 
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glimpse of his gray back, as he scuttled away 
among the bushes, 

“After him! Give it to him!” was the gener- 
al shout, 

All the boys started in hot pursuit. A chase 
of a few rods took us down to the shore of the 
pond. The animual had run out on a little point 
extending into the water, and secing us closing 
in upon him, sprang up the trunk of a pine, 
which leancd out from the bank. 


“Stone him! Felt him out of the tree!” was 
the ery. 7 

There were plenty of large, round stones ly- 
ing about, and whole volleys of them were soon 
flying into the pine. For some minutes the beast 
clung growling to, the limbs, then finding the 
place rather too exposed, he leaped down some 
fifteen or twenty fect, into the water, and swam 
for the opposite shore. We saw him climb up 
the bank and disappear in the woods. 

Our visitor was casily recognized ns a rather 
large speeimen of the Canada Lynx, or, as it is 
commonly called, the “Lucivee,” from Loup Cer- 
vier. And this picnic scrimmage recalls quite 
vividly my first adventure with one of these 
ereaturcs. 

It was toward the last of September, when, in 
company with an old “river driver,” named Ben 
Murch, I was coming down through the “h 
growth,” from the Allaguash Stream to the 
West Branch of the Penobscot. We had been 
up to examine a dam on the Musquacook waters, 
built by the lumbering firm of which my uncle 
was a member. A late spring freshet was 
thought to have brpken it. 

The dam, however, was all rixht, and we were 
on our way back. We had expected to get to 
the West Branch before night; but dusk had 
fallen, and we had concluded to camp out, when 
the forest suddenly lightened up ahead, and 
pushing on, we soon came to a larze opening. 

“Hay farm, I guess,” said Ben, pointing to 
some tall, dark objects, which I now made out 
to be hay-stacks. 

We had stumbled upon one of the clearings, or 
“hay-flats,”” made by the lumbermen, to supply 
their oxen with fodder. 

During the summer, gangs of men arc sent up 
from Bangor and Augusta to cut grass, aud 
stack hay for winter use. 

On the farther side of the clearing, which (as 
we now discovered) lay along the river, there 
was an old log camp, where the workmen had 


lodged. We went toward it 
ee iuuns a ttle pokerish,” said Ben; “but I 


guess we'll try-it.” 

The rickety old door was creaking and bang- 
ing in the wind; and the whole establishment 
had a dreadfully dismal, deserted look. But the 
night was chilly, and we were not very fastidi- 
ous. There was a haystack standing near. 

“We'll take a shake-down ont of this,” con- 
tinued Ben, pulling out some of the dry hay. 

We each of us gathered up what we could car- 
ry, and went into the hut. It was‘h pretty dark 
place inside, for there were no windows. 

On striking a match, we discovered a sort of 
loft of loose boards overhead, with a hole where 
there had probably been stairs, or a ladder. 
There was also a stone fireplace on one side, 
with a lot of old pine knots in it. 

Lighting these the old den began to brighten 
alittle. Wohad a ‘cold bite” with us, which 
we proceeded to dispose of; and then shaking 
down our hay, in front of the fire, we lay down, 
and finding it tolerably comfortable, soon went 
to sleep. 

I don’t know how long we had slept, (some- 
time, I presume, for the fire had gone out,) when 
I was suddenly conscious of a loud shrick—such 
a. scream, and so near, that I sprang up before I 
was fairly awake, bumping against Ben, who 
had leaped to his fect like an Indian. 

“Is that you? D'ye hear that?” I exclaimed. 

“Lrather think [ did,” said Ben. “Do you 
holler in your sleep?” 

“No, Idon’t—if I know myself. 

“Not much.” 

“There’s something prowling round 
then,” muttered Ben. ‘Got a mate! 

A wisp of hay was soon blazing; but there 
was nothing inside of the shanty. We then cau- 
tiously opened the door and looked out. It was 
adark, moonless night; ‘still, wecould dimly see 
objects near the hut. There was nothing stir- 
ving outside. And after going round the camp, 
and listening awhile, we went in again and lay 
down, each a little suspicious, [ think, that the 
other had “hollercd’’ in his sleep. 

This was a reassuring view of the « 
on the strength of it, we presently doz 
again. 

But by-and-by, I began to dream I was being 
charmed by a black snake, and waking sudden- 
y and opening my eyes, I saw distinctly a con- 
ple of pale, bright spots, glaring down from the 
hole in the floor overhead! It took me a mo- 




















Do you?” 


here, 



























‘Tent to collect my wits, and then I knew it must 
be some creature of the cat kind, up in the loft. 

“Ben! Ben!’’ I whispered, giving him a sharp 
nudge with my elbow. The moment I stirred, 
the creature gave an unearthly screech, 

_ Ben didn’t need any more waking. We both 
jumped to our feet. 

“Catamounts! Wild cats! 
T yelled. 

“Where’s the gun? the gun!” shouted Ben, 
fumbling wildly about. 

Another screech, and down came the bright 
spots into the hay, with a spit and a growl. - 

I jumped for the door, with a vague idea that 
if cats and guns were coming into conflict there 
in the dark, I would give them as fair a field as 
Icould. But as I pushed it aside, the creature, 
fully as anxious to get out as I, leaped for the 
opening, knocking me headlong. Out we both 
went together, sprawling and scrambling. I 
have a frenzied recollection of claws clutching 
the back of my coat, and a horrid swish of fur 
in my face. But before I could pick myself up, 
the beast was gone. Ben rushed out with,— 

“Did he scratch ye, Kit?” 

“No—I guess not—much. 
was it, though?” 

“Lucivee, [guess. Sounded like their screech- 
es. I’ve known of their getting into old camps 
before. He was up there, ye see, when we came 
in, hours ago. Been watching us all night.” 


Up in the loft!” 








What’n the world 


—\+o—___ 
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BLOW OUT YOUR ‘LIGHT. 

Learned men have made us so familiar of, late 
years with the worlds that are over our heads, 
that we begin to feel quite neighborly with the 
moon and other heavenly bodies, and wish we 
‘contd either increase the power of our telescopes, 
or have our celestial neighbors come nearer to 
us.! 

A certain distinguished professor of one of our 
colleges, has come to the conclusion, that situat- 
ed as we are among the myriads of comets, 
whose fiery locomotives are so uncertain in their 
movements, the probabilities are strongly in fa- 
vor of a collision some time or other, and he 
don’t see how it can long be avoided. 

Retiring to bed one night ata late hour, after 
great fatigue, I placed the lamp on a table near 
by, (a bad example which we hope no one will 


follaw ) and took wp the profensors latest arti- 
cle on comets, to read it. Tid 18 Ce Ines shdengy, 


1 remember doing, till I woke up in wild aston- 
ishment at the scenes I had witnessed,. and 
which seemed to have occupied a large portion 
of my life. 

I thought I was on my way into the ci 
usual, in the morning train. As we rode in, 
every body remarked an unusual fecling in the 
atmosphere. A peculiar glow pervaded tho air, 
such as travellers report of the desert of Sahara, 
Over a portion 6f the sky, & broad, bright haze 
like the milky way, extended from the horizon 
upward almost to the zenith. Whatit could be, 
no one could imagine, and few troubled them- 
selves about it, but left it to star gazers and 
newspaper reporters. Early fed that 
since the morning, (that is with them about 4: 
light,) it had been increasing in size and distinct- 
ness, but they were few in number, and their tes- 
timony had but little weight. 

On reaching the city, we found people in 
groups at the corners of the streets, looking up- 
ward with expressions of alarm and agitation, 
and “many an eye was heavenward turned, that 
seldom looked that way before.’”’ Some laughed 
and turned on their heels, then stopped to gaze 
again, as if not entirely satisficd. Others looked 
very grave, said nothing, but kept up a deal of 
thinking. Some passed from group to group, 
catching all the various opinions and flying re- 
ports. Among the latter was mysclf, for I had 
not yet determined what to do. 

All at onee, and I never shall forget it, the cry 
arose, “It is the comet! the comet!” 

The scenes of terror, confusion and despair 
that followed, from this time—which was about 
ten o'clock in the morning—beggar description. 
Women fainting with apprehension, fell in the 
streets, and imagination added new horrors to 
the fearful reality. The heat, the brazen heat, 
so noticeable in the morning, constantly in- 
creased, and by noon exceeded all former expe- 
rience, and was still on the increase. 

Gusts of wind swept over the city, with force 
before unknown, unroofing blocks of stores, 
then suddenly sinking into as fearful a calm. 

By one o'clock all business was suspended, 
and my own private course of action decided up- 
on; which was to push at once for the suburbs 
and convey my family to a place of comparative 
sccurity, a deep fissure in the rocky cliffs pear 
our residence. I hastened to tho station and 
took the last train that ever left that depot. 

By this time surmises and doubts were at an 
































end, and those who scoffed a few hours before, 
were convinced that the comet was indeed draw- 
ing near. Tho burning heat had driven all per- 
sons into houses and stores, wherever they could 
find shelter. 

The roofs were warping and cracking open, 
inflammable materials were beginning to ignite, 
and fires to kindle. But no one had the cour- 
age or tho power to check the flames or to ren- 
der his neighbor any assistance. 

Some digged through the floors of cellars and 
into old wells for a last refuge, if need be, under 
tho surface. 

Some fled to the sea, but returned, unable to 
endure the glare. . 

Who can describe tho agony of these few 
hours of increasing heat, till life seemed insup- 
portable, and then I ceased to know, or care, or 
feel; for consciousness left me, and my last re- 
membered sensation resembled suffocation over 
the fumes of burning charcoal. Meanwhile we, 
at least, were safe, underground, breathing as 
we could, and mercifully oblivious of the fate of 
the world. 

When we awoke from how long an asphyxia 
we knew not, thankful that the heated rocks 
had not fallen upon us and hid us forever, we 
realized that we were still in existence and that 
all was over; for the air stealing through the 
crevices was the atmosphere of earth, and we 
were unmistakably hungry in 9 perfectly natu- 
ral way. 

But what a scene on emerging from our 
shelter! 

Towns and villages, and all that grows and 
that has life, were in ashes. Not a vestige left 
of any thing that could burn. How extensive 
the desolation was, we knew not, till years had 
elapsed. But here and there were many, reck- 
oned in the aggresate by millions, who were 
preserved like ourselves with their lives alone. 
The institutions and the arts of man had not 
perished; and amid the wreck of matter, the 
survivors still ‘had all things under their feet,” 
as at the first destruction by water, and they be- 
gan in fear and awe the task of reconstruction 
and repair. 

The germs of vegetation, wherever remaining, 
came forth anew, and nature, ever young, put on 
egain in duc time her garments of gladness and 
beauty. 

Absent fleets returned. Lands were portioned. 
out anew, and cities were rebuilt. 

According to the professor's prediction, the 
concussion of the comet;-or meteor, or whatever 
it was that collided with our mother earth on 
that eventful day, left its permanent effect upon 
the’ climates. 

The isothermal hoops were driven up by tho 
blow, and among the ngrecable results there- 
from, the cast winds of New England were sent 
to warm the Esquimaux, who still survived un- 
harmed in their thick-ribbed ice. Time would 
fail to even allude to the changes wrought by 
this great catastrophe, in the institutions of 
Western nations; in all that perished and never 
again appeared to plague or bless mankind. 

But time, while all this was going on inside 
my noddle, was growing very short with me, 
and if I had not sprung up as I did, this vera- 
cious story wonld never have been told. The 
lamp which I had so carelessly left burning, had 
in some way communicated with the bedclothes, 
and the flames were slowly advancing over the 
pillow case. 

My face was blistered, and the hair on one 
side of my head was badly singed. - 

The phenomena of the dream are thus satis- 
factorily accounted for, and the moral of the tale 
the attentive reader- has already perused in the 
heading. 5 a 

———+e+___ 
THE MOABITE STONE. 

Of all the remarkable “ 
to the truth of the Bible history discovered from 
time to timc in the old cities of the East, there is 
none more strangely interesting than the “Moa- 
bite Stone.’ Both the character of the matter 
written upon it, and its great antiquity make 
this singular relic of the past, a thing of value 
and a thing of wonder.- 

It was first seen in 1868, by Rev. Mr. Klein, a 
missionary, while travelling in the land of Moab. 
IIe had stopped to search among the ruins of 
the ancient city of Dibon. While thus engazed, 
his eye fell upon a black slab or tablet. It was 
about tiree fect lone and two feet wide. Upon 
it was an inscription in what appearcd to be 
Phenician characters. 

He reported his discovery at Jerusalem, and 
some time after partics were sent to take impres- 
sions of the stone, and efforts were made to buy 
it of the Turkish authorities. 

As is almost always true of that bigoted na- 
tion, so soon as they found that the slab was 
wanted, they became suspicious. It had never 
been worth any thing to them and was worth 














accidental” witnesses 
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nothing to them now, but when it secmed likely 
to be of value to somebody else they concluded 
there must be something dangerous abont it 
and broke the tablet in picces. 

A tolerably good impression of the inscription | 
had already been taken, however, nor did their 
superstitious meanness prevent the taking of an- 
other and still more accurate impression, for the | 
broken parts were carefully put together and} 
the whole copied again on “squeeze paper.’’ 

Oriental scholars skilled in the old Semitic 
tongues were soon put in possession of this cu- \ 
rious writing, and translations of it were made | 
both in France and England, and published to 
the world. 

It is a record of the exploits of Mesha, King of 
Moab, who was cotemporary with Jehoram, and 
Jchoshaphat,.and the prophet Elisha, and must 
therefore have been carved on the tablet about 
two thousand eight hundred years ago! It con- 
tains thirty-four lines, (a few words of which arc 
illegible,) and the whole of it printed in the Com- 
panion would make nearly half a column. It 
commences in this way: 

“1, Mesha, son of Kemoshgad, King of Mo- 
ab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab 
thirty years, and I reigned after my 
And [ made this high place for Kemosh in Kor- 
choh, a place of deliverance; because he deliv- 
ered me from all enemies, and let me look upon. 
the destruction of all my haters,” &c. 

This intensely interesting monument of Bible 
history mentions the familiar names of Omri, 
(father of Ahab,) Nebo, Baal-Mcon, Medeba, 
Aroer, Arnon, Horonaim, and twice the name of 
Jehovah. When we think how ancient it is, it 
almost startles us. Nine hundred years before 
Christ! Nearly three thousand years old. The 
remarkable story in the third chapter of Second 
Kings relates the overthrow, and probably final 
downfall of this King Mesha, and the record of 
his previous deeds as given on the tablet was 
probably made during the wars hinted at in the 
first verse of the first chapter of Sccond Kings. 
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Tere is a small portion of the inscription upon 
the stone. It is worth a thoughtful examina- 
tion, for it isa copy of the oldest alphabetical 
writing in the world, 

+0 
THE ELECTIONS OF THE YEAR. 


Fourteen States are to hold elections this year, 
—and the elections thus held will be important, 
both directly and indirectly. 

Directly, the results of the elections will show 
whether the States are to be governed by Demo- 
s or by Republicans. 

Indircetly, they will have an important influ- 
ence on the nominations that will be made for 
President and Vice-President, next year, when a 
national election will be held. ‘ 

For instance, among the gentlemen spoken of 
in connection with the Democratic nomination 
for the presidency, is Gen, Hancock, one of the 
most brilliant officers of the national army dur- 
ing the secession war, 7 

He is a Pennsylvanian,—and if Pennsylvania 
should give a Democratic majority in October 
next, the leading men of that party would have 
increased influence in the Democratic National 
Convention that will mect next summer, to nom- 
inate a candidate for the office of President. 
They could consistently say that their very large 
and importunt State would vote for the General, 
should he be nominated, and that would bea 
strong argument in favor of muking him the 
presidential candidate of the party. 

If, on the contrary, Pennsylvania should give 
a Republican majority, the Pennsylvanian Re- 
publicans in their National Convention could 
consistently ask for the nomination of Mr. Cam- 
cron, of their State, for the vice-presidency. 
That is one way by which “thin 
itics. 

Of the States that hold elections in 1871, the 
following are expected to vote for the Democrats: 
New York, California, Kentucky and Maryland. 
The following States it is expected will vote for 
the Republicans: Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
M. ‘husetts, Vermont, Maine and IMlinois. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New Jersey are classed 
as “doubtful States.” North Carolina holds no 
election, but she will vote on the question of 
holding a State Convention to amend her Consti- 
tution. 

Many of the States named will choose Leg 
latures, and the Legislatures thus created will 
elect United States Senators. Thisis an clement 
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in State elections that always makes them lively 
and interesting,—and sometimes bitter and ven- 
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omous,—for national senatorships are eagerly 
sought by ambitious men. 

The elections will begin in August, with that 
of Kentucky, and stretch far over into Novem- 
ber, when New York and Massachusetts, and 
some other States, will vote. Vermont and 
Maine vote in September,—and Ohio, Pennsyl- 
yania and Jowa in October. 

The chief interest of these clections, as we 
have said, relates to their bearing upon the next 
presidential contest. That contest gvill be so ac- 
tive and determined, that it must, for atime, ab- 
sorb every other political interest. The presi- 
dency of the United States has become s0 great 
and powerful an office that parties contend for 
it fiercely. The Democrats have now been out 
of power since the spring of 1861, and they are 
impatient to regain it. The Republicans have 
deen in power since the spring of 1861, and they 
do not mean to be thrust from the position—if 
they can prevent it. 

So there will bea grand fight, and all pol: 
cal action, from this time to the month of No 
vember, 1872, will be determined with reference 
to its bearing upon the decision of that election, 





—+or—_—_ 


, 
“POOR FRANCE,” AND RICH 
FRANCE. 


Almost every American pitics the French, and 
the words, “Poor France!” have been very fre- 
quently uttered by them during the last twelve 
months. They thought she was justly beaten 
in the German war, but pitied her all the same. 

In respect to suffering, no doubt she may fit- 
ly be called “Poor France,” for suffering make 
even rich men “poor” for the time, But in 
other sense we can say “rich France,” without 
any violation of the truth, as facts of recent ov- 
currence show, 

The conquering Germans laid on France a 
price, as we may call it, of 5,000.000,000 of francs. 

s y be stated, in our money, at well n 
$940,000,000 in gold. At first thought, men de- 
clared that it would be impossible for the French 
to pay such a sum, and that the Germans couil 
not really have expeeted them to pay it. 

Yet France has just done that which shows 
that she can pay the entire German bill for dam- 
ages, and pay it, too, at on it is found expe- 
dient to do so. Not long ago Bismarck dunned 
the French government arply, and threar- 
ened to do something of an ugly character if 
the money due was not paid immediately. Be 
ing obliged to act, the French authorities put a 
great loan on the market. The amount they 
asked for was 2,000,000,000 of francs, or almost 
$370,000,000, (utd). 

Subscriptions were opened, and not only was 
the whole amount taken up in France, but much 
more than double that amount was subscribed. 
At the time wo write, the French returns show 
that the subscriptions exceed 4,500,000,000, arul 
all the subscriptions have not come in. It seems 
probable that the total quite comes up to the en- 
tire amount of the German exaction, and that 
France could, were it worth her while to do so, 
square accounts with her conquerors, and bid 
those of them who yet cumber her territory take 
themselves off. 

These facts prove that France is indecd a rich 
country, and not so easily exhausted as some 
folks have supposed. 1) answered thon: 
persons who remonstrated against the heaviness 
of the fine he laid on her, by saying that she 
was richer than was believed, and that she 
would soon get over the consequences of his 
very tight squeezing. And so he squeezed her 
tightly indeed. 

Time has speedily demonstrated that the as- 
tute German was right in his estimate of the 
power of France to pay heavy damages, 




































































BOUND-FOOTED GIRLS AND FREE- 
FOOTED GIRLS. 


Dr. Dio Lewis and a good many others would 
tell us that we need not go half as far as China 
to see specimens of this contrast, but the follow- 
ing is about the females of the “Flowery King- 
dom,” and is from a lecture by Mrs. 8. L. Bald- 
win, who last year and year before wrote to 
the Companion several interesting letters from 
China: 

“The women of China are divided into two 
classes—the bound-footed, who are the ladies, 
and the large-footed, who are the common class. 
The latter carry the burdens, do all the drudg- 
ery and out-door work, while their husbands do 
nothing. When a little girl is born, the parents 
think the gods are angry with them, and they 
hold a consultation whether she shall be 
to live or not. If she is, when she arrives at the 
age of four years, they hold another consulta- 
tion whether she shall be a bound-foored ora 
larze-footed woman. If she is chosen to bea 
bound-footed, she is not permitted to du any 
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COMPANION. 





thing, but if otherwise, she has to be the family 
slave. 

“| havo seen &® woman with four children 
strapped to her back and rowing a boat, while 
band Inid in the cabin smoking his pipe. 
Girls have no choice of their husbands; the 
yom girl is sold by her parents at the highest 
prive they can obtain for her. She never sees 
her husband, nor he her, until after they are 
married, If he chooses he can be divorced from 
her for talking too much; if he becomes poor, or 
vets tired of her, he sells her again. 

“In the coldest weather the large-footed women 
are not allowed to wear stockings, and cannot 
dress in any other colors than black or blue. T 
have walked throuzh the streets when the wom- 
en would brush against my dress so as to see my 
feet, so they could tell to what class I belonged. 
[would say to them,— 

[will show you my fect, but do not pull my 
clothes, as it is rude,” 

“When I would expose my feet to them they 
would exclaim,— 

“Why, have you no real ladies in Amcrica?’ 

“And the only way that I could make them 
lelieve that we had was by telling them that 
the women read books like the men, which ut- 
wrly astounded them, as the real Chinese lady is 
hrouzht up in the utmost iznorance, and they 
valy mary in the rich families, because they 
know and do so little, and need so much waiting 
upon that it takes a rich husband to support 
them. ‘ 

“If you ask a Chinese woman how many chil- 
dren she has, she will give you only the number 
of the buys. She has to be asked the second 
tine how many girls she has, as they are thought 
so little of that in many cases they are killed as 
suon as born,” 

The Broad-brims have a song, “I’m glad Cam 
aShaker,” &e. American girls—Shaker or oth- 
vwise—should certainly sing “I’m glad L aint a 
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EXCITEMENT OF SEAL HUNTING. 

A lively writer to the New York Herald from 
Newfoundland, describes the process of seal 
caching as carried on among the ice-tields of 
that coast during the months of March and 
April, We select a portion, which is well worth 
teuling, both for the information and for the in- 
cident which closes it: 
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The parsuit of the seals is exciting. The ic 
Teactied, the batsmen procecded to” business. 
Kael is provided with a long staff, similar in 
ye to the American base ball bat, with the 
eater Jenyth. These batsmen are 
miely agile aud level-headed. They leap 
wen te floating iee and make direct for the 
young seals, ‘The latter are suminarily disposed 
of bya blow on the nose from the bat or a kick 
from the foot, ex passant, 

Vhe foot blow is termed a “boot,” and being 
deat powerfully, settles the juvenile seal. 

With amazing rapidity the batsman contin- 
ws bis work of destruction. He seems to be 

where and his track is marked by havoe. 

Ih is gencrally provided with an alpenstoc 
“th whieh he’ springs from “iev-pan’” to “ic 
i ut, often alighting on caves tilted at an angle 
thirty dezrees. Al slip here wouk be death, 
eenuine seal hunter rarely trips up, for 
> educated from the cradle to endurance and 

" endowed with fearlessness and a 
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using incident here oceurs to me. 
ten had set his heart upon a “cub,” 
» the seal making amazing time 
ng the pursuer, who, in his eager- 
he coveted prize, rushed past an 
iUhood,” when he was suddenly seized by the 
vet of his trowsers by the seal. The man pulled 
the seal growled ‘und tore. Every body was 
cmvused with laughter, and could not move a 
"sto the man's assistance. At last teeth 
: sing ‘the day, the raiment parted, and the man, 
Jee courage had long since oozed away, fled. 
* Hmnched one of the scoffers subsequently 
te remark, when the incident was referred 
loony, you're no man,” 






































——— +9 
LOOK OUT HOW YOU PUNCTUATE. 
The old blnnder of dropping the semicolon and 

‘mull out of the toast “Woman; without her, 


han w » 4 
ran pould bea savage, occasionally finds its 
hate 








issue of the Lyons Republican there 
on the double meaning of words 
amusing, showing how the man 
Speaking certain sentences will conve! 
diferent meanings. So, also, in writing 
*. Wo or more constructions can be con- 
cording to the punctuation. In the sen- 
he ity that shapes our ends, 
I,” 'a change in the 
‘There is a divinity 
» hew them as we 
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tation Makes it read: 
“pes our ends rough 


< our school-boy days the afternoon of 
devoted to “speaking and 

One of our schoolmates was 
the well-known speech of Norval, 
ill My name is Norval; on the Gram- 
ls toy father feeds his flocks, a frugal 
Av effort of the teacher could prevent 
Speaking: it thu: “My name is Nor- 





“a trony 








val on the Grampian hills; my father feeds his 
flocks,” &c. Since we commenced writing this 
article we have thought how transposi- 
tions can be made of the sentence ‘Homeward 
the weary ploughman plods his way.” Perhaps 
somebody can give the number. 


———+—___ 
TOOTH PULLED. 


It is not often that wild beasts fall into the 
hands of denti But an unfortunate lion has 
just had a troublesome tooth extracted by a pro- 
fessional man of Glasgow. We should think, 
however, that the dentist to whom such a task 
was assigned was the more unfortunate creature 
of the two. In this case the patient was lassoed. 


When he was somewhat exhausted by strug- 
gles to free himself, the doctor mounted on a tub 
in front of thecayp. A piece of wood was placed 
to the lion’s mouth, and at once the beast made 
a snap. Then a pitchfork was held up, and, 
placed in the mouth, kept it open while the in- 
side was thoroughly washed. Afterward the 
doctor, pushing his arm between the bars into 
the lion’s mouth, and running his hand over the 
teeth, found the loose grinder, A terrible strug- 
gleensued. The lion plunged more vigorously 
and howled more frightfully than ever, tossing 
his head from side to side, and at times forcing 
his hinder as well as his front paws against the 
bars. But ultimately the doctor triumphed over 
all difficulties and dangers, and by means of 
powertul forceps extracted the loose tooth, which 

vis found broken and diseased near the root. 
When the task had been completed the lion sank 
down completely exhausted, and while he lay 
steady and quict the doctor cut the flesh over the 














; Jaw and found the bone severely injured, if not 


broken. It was, however, deemed inexpedient 
to subject the beast to another operation. 


—__+--_- 
BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE. 


How to be beautiful when old? 
Lean tell you, maiden fai 

Not by lotions, dyes and pigment, 
Not by washes for your hair. 

While you're young be pure and gentl 
K ions well controlled; 











You’ll be handsome when you're old. 


Some white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray as lovely ay the brown, 

And the smile of age more pleasant 
‘Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 

‘Tis the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attunes the voice; 

Sweet sixteen, be these your maxims— 
When you're sixty you'll rejoice. 


————+o___ 


WHAT THE ENGINEERS DO FOR US, 

We think little of and give little credit to the 
black-handed and sooty-faced toilers whose skill 
and carefulness enable us to travel so comforta- 
bly by boat and car. It should not beso. An 
engineer has a more responsible place than a 
conductor. If you don’t believe it, “put your- 
” A sarcastic writer says: 


What an casy thing it is to pilot a crowded 
ferry boat ove dark, rolling river, and carry 
y back into the slip, without buinp or shock! 
Try it. Also, what an easy thing it is to drive a 
locomotive! Pull a lev she goes; 
pull another, and she slacks and stops. That’s 
all. 

The quick eye, firm hand, prompt courage, the 
knowledge of every furlong of the road, the put- 
ting on steam onan ascent, or the shutting off 
on a down grade; the difference of expansion in 
the rails between hot and cold, wet and dry, and 
the perpetual risk of life, limb and property, arc 
matters unknown to the people who pay their 
fare, take their tickets, and get to their jour. 
ney’s end. 

All the while their lives have been in the hands 
of a grim-looking man at the end of the train, 
who, if they meet him on the platform, they 
avoid, lest they should spuil their silks or broad- 
cloths by the contact. 
































—__+e-_____ 
PRESENTIMENT, 


William James, one of the victims of the Pitts- 
ton mine horror, was a Welshman, and had 
been in this country about seven months. On the 
inorning of the dreadful day in qnestion he had 
taken his breakfast, and his wife had made 
ready his dinner and set the pail beside him. 
For some time he sat wrapped in thought, his 
arms folded, his eyes fixed vacantly upon the 
stove, and a devp melancholy apparently brood- 
ing over bh He roused from his reverie 
by his wile telling him tl his dinner was 
ready, and that he would be late, as the bell had 
rung. 

Ile started to his feet, and gazing upon her for 
& moment with a look full of tenderness and siz- 
nificance, said to her, “If T should not come back 
alive would you be in such a hurry getting me 
ont?” 

The wife answered “No,” but remarked that 
“if he was going at all, it was time he was 























gone.” 
He lifted his pail without saying a word, and 
after kissing his wife, ed his four little chil- 








dren, who were sittine plaving on the doorstep 
When he had got about fifty yards from t 
home, he returned avain, and kissed his wife 
and children once more with great fervency. 

His wife noticed that he was the victim of 
gloomy forebodings, and as he turned away 
she was about to entreat him not to go to work 
if he apprehended any danzer. But hope, and 
courage, and the pressing necessities of their 
family overcame her intention, and she let him 
go. 8he stood in the door and watched him on 
his way to the fatal pit. When at a point where 








le turned out of her sight, he paused and cast a 
wistful look toward his home and little ones, 
and secing his wife, waved with his hand a last 
adicu. He parted with his loved ones forever. 


——_+o+—___ 


A CRUEL DEATH. 

Processions of children marching through dust | 

and heat on the Fourth of July are always dan- 

xerous to health and even life, but it is scarcely 

less than barbarous to make a child, or any per- 

son, stand still under the rays of a hot sun with 
the head unprotected. 


At the recent German festival in New York a 
prominent fe:ture of the procession was a rep- 
resentation of the “Watch on the Rhine.” The 
most prominent feature was a beautiful young 
lady representing “Germania,” who stood on the 
top of 2 tower, in the centre, clad in a red vel- 
yet dress, bearing asword inone hand. She was 
exposed to the piercing rays of the sun, which 
{cll with unusual fervor that day.* She wore 
nothing on her head but a single laurel wreath. 
For hours she stood in the sun while the fifteen 
miles of pageantry moved slowly through the 
streets. The heat, the great fatigue, and the ex- 
citement, exhausted her, and in a few hours 
after the show she died. 
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A writer to Appletons’ Journal says: 


You speak of the great gun recently cast at 
the Royal Arsenal in England as being the lar- 
gestin the world. This is a mistake. There is a 
gun at Fort Hamilton, Long Island, that far ex- 
ceeds the English gun in size and weight. It 
weighs one hundred and sixteen thousand five 
hundred and forty-nine pounds, which is over 
filty-cight and a quarter tons, while the English 
gun weighs but thirty-five tons. It carries a ball 
of one thousand pounds’ weizht; the English 
gun, a shot weighing but seven hundred pounds, 
Its service charge is one hundred pounds of 
powder, which can be increased to one hundred! 
and fifty. Itis twenty feet in length, and is ca- 
pable of propelling a ball to a distance of three 
mil I think this beats the Englishman con- 
siderably. There is, however, still a larger gun, 
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the Gartenlaube, throws a solid steel shot weigh- 
ing eleven hundred Prussian pounds, encased in 
two hundred pounds of lead. 


——+o—___. 


HONOR AMONG RELATIVES, 


The Portsmouth Times relates that some two 
rs ago a poor, discharged soldier in that city 
mploxed aclaim agent to send his application 
to Washington, which he did without success. 
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rent, saying that they had nothing to eat, and 
begged him to try again. He did 80, and this 
time the bounty of one hundred dollars was paid. 
Before any of the money was spent for himself 
or family, the discharged soldier enclosed a ten- 
dollar bill to his unele, to pay for money lent 
him when he was in want. A few months since 
he was informed that his uncle had died and be- 
queathed him all his estate, valued at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, giving as his reason for 
so doiny, that he had many times lent money to 
his relatives, and’ except in this single instance 
had never been repaid. He rewarded his neph- 
ew’s honesty by making him his legatee. 


—+9»—__—_ 


LIVED IT DOWN. 


An honest blacksmith was once grossly in- 
sulted, and his character infamously defamed. 
Friends advised him to seck redress by means of 
the law, and obtain sul ntial damages; but to 
one and all he replied, ‘No; I will go to my forge, 
and there in six months [ shall have worked out 
such a character, and earned a name, as all the 
judzes, law-courts and lawyers in the world 
could never give me.” He was right. It is by 
honest labor, industrious toil, manly courage 
and a conscience void of offence (a difficult at- 
tainment) that we assert our true dignity, and 
prove our truth, honesty and respectability. 


——_——_+o___. 
LAN FAR ENOUGH. 


Two Ellington lads determined to seek their 
fortune, “whether their mother would let them 
orno,”? and instead of going tochurch as sent, 
Sunday, they walked to Bolton, where they ar- 
rived, wet to the skin, in the evening. ey 
slept in a stave that night, and Monday walked 
to Hebron. Arriving there, it suddenly occurred 
to them, that there wasn’t much fun in running, 
away after all, and so footed it back home, con- 
cluding that “Ellington wasn’t a very bad 






































about fifty miles. 


or 
CLOVES ARE BUDS. 


loves are the dried unexpanded buds of the] ~ 
clove tree, a celebrated spice cultivated on the 
island of Amboyna, in Sumatra, Zanzibar, Bor- 
neo and Cayenne; the culture and trade in this 
article was a monopoly in the hands of the 
Dutch for ma 
United States are about two hund 














million, The najne is derived m the resem- 
blance of the spice to small nails, 


called by a name having this sig- | P 





nification. 





———_+or—__—_. 
Tne EFFICACY of “White's Specialty for Dyspep- 
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sia’ ia well attested in another column of this paper. 
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Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar! 
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room one of Colby's Dollar Steam Engines, It is 
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tions ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents tor sample 
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LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 


NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Seoond Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


—AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave. opp. Perry St, 


Joun W. LEATHERBER, 


ANDREW F, LEATHEXBEE. BOSTON. 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 
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THE WEED 
‘sFamily Favorite’? 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the Most PorvLaR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIKTY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST lo operate, and aro always, 
inorder. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,’ . 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 


ce.” They w. ing thei: For terms, descriptive circulars amd samples of work, ad- 
place.” They walked during their short absence dress or apply to 


“WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


M9 WasnIncTon STREET. 
\e—eopow SAS. H. FOWL 





Patented May 8, 1870. 


O¥S—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
‘one of Reed’s American Rifles iaenea A full-sized 





red thousand gun gnsdte gtblack walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
ve j jehed. throw a wi len ball a 
pounds annually; and into England about one force and accuracy without powder or holse. Te will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and Zoung. 
and in all] than any game ever invented. I. REED & SON 
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HOW AN OLD MAN DIED. 


Tho start it gave me just now to see, 
"As I stood in the door-way looking out, 
Bob Green at play by the maple tree, 
‘Throwing the scarlet leaves about! 


It carried me back a long, long way; 
‘Ten years ago—how the time rans by! 

There was nobody left at home that day 
But little Jimmy, and father, and I. 


My husband’s father, an old, old man, 
Close on to eighty, but still so smart; 
It was only of late that he began 
To stay in the house and doze apart. 


But the fancy took him that afternoon 
‘To go to the meadow to watch the men; 
And as fast as I argued, just so soon 
‘He went right over it all again; 


‘Till, seeing how sct he seemed to be, 

I thought, with the airso warm and still, 
It could not hurt him to go with me, 

And sit for a little under the hill. 


So lending my arm to his fecble tread, 
‘Together slowly we crossed the road, 

‘While Jim and his cart ran on ahead 
With a heap of pillows for wagon load. 


‘We made him a soft seat, cushioned about, 
Of an old chair out of the barn close by; 

Then Jim went off with a caper and shout, 
‘While we sat silent, father and I. 


For me, I was watching the men at work, 
And looking at Jack, my oldest son— 

So like his father! he never would shirk, 
But kept straight on till the stint was done. 


Seventeen was Jack that last July; 
A reat stout fellow, so tall and strong! 
And I spoke to the old man by-and-by, 
To see how fast he was getting along. 


But father had turned away his head, 
-A-following Jimmy’s bury game 

‘With the maple leaves, whose bloody red 
Flared up in the san like so much flame. 


His lips, as he looked, began to move, 
‘And I heard him mutter a word or two: 
“Yes, Joe! A fire in the Weston grove? 
Just wait—one minute—I'll go with you!” 


‘Why, father,” I erled, “what do you mean?” 
For I knew he talked of his brother Joe; 

‘The twin that was drowned at scarce fifteen, 
Sixty summers and more ago. 


“The sun has dazzled you; don’t 
‘That isn't a fire a-blazing there 
It's only Jim, by the maple tree, 
Tossing, the red leaves into the alr.”” 


But still he nodded, and looked, and amiled, 
Whispering something 1 could not hear; 

Till, fairly fr agntened: I called the child, 
Who left his play and came frolicking near. 


The old man started out of his seat; 
“Yes, Joe, yes; I’m coming,” said he. 
A moment he kept his tottering feet, 
‘And then his weight grew heavy on me. 


“Father!” I acreamed; but he did not mind, 
Though aera came running about us then; 
The poor old body was left behind, 
And the twins were young together again. 


And I wonder sometimes, when I wake at night, 
‘Wee it hie oyos.army own were dim? 

Did something stand, beyond ny sight, 7 
‘Among the leaves and beokon to him? 


‘Well! there comes Jim up the interval road, 
‘Ten summers ago? yes, all of ten; 

That’s Baby Jack on the pumpkin load, 
And Jim is as old as Jack was then. 


Katx P. Oscoon, in Harper’s Magazine for June. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE FACTORY BOY. 
“Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee.” 

His name was Gerald. He was born ina small 
town in Hertfordshire, England, in a checrless 
hovel, so low that it was scarcely possible for 
the occupants to stand erect. His father was a 
boatman,-an ignorant man, and a lover of beer, 
who reccived but scanty pay for his hard labor. 

His mother was a true woman, though she 
knew nothing of books. She accepted her lot of 
hardship with a resolute spirit; she felt that life 
had little sunshine for her, that it was her mis- 
sion to suffer and to endure, but she hoped and 
prayed that God would recompense her in her 
children. 

Ateight years of ago Gerald was put to work 
in the factory. He saw the sun rise through the 
factory windows, knowing little of the great 
world of life and beauty that it lighted. His life 
begun without a childhood. He knew little of 
sports and plays, of daisied fields with children, 
and birds, and brooks, and air. He heard the 
spindles flying in the mill, and often felt that ho 
himself was scarcely more than one of them, and 
that it would be a blessed thing when life’s work 
was done, all done. 

At last the factory burned down, and the play- 
less boy was put to work in a low, marshy dis- 
trict at plaiting straw. The plaiters were sub- 
ject to the most distressing attacks of ague. 
Poor Gerald contracted the disease, which at onc 
time seized the whole family, except the hardy 
boatman. He tells us that his mother and the 
children all Jay ill at one time, cach burning 
with the fever and crying for drink, and unable 
to help the other. 

Ficture the scene! Who would have said who 
looked in upon the neglected sufferers that there 
was onc in that wretched hut, for whom God 
and humanity had a mission? Much less, who 
would have dreamed that a sweet young poet. 
was there? 

“1 had no childhood,” said Gerald, in his riper 
years, “I never knew what childhood meant. 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANIO 


Ever since I can remember I have had the aching 
fear of want throbbing in heart and brow.” 

He was a quick-minded, winsome child, warm- 
hearted and sclf-forgetful. His mother loved 
him dearly, and longed to give him an education 
—just a little! So she denied herself every thing 
execpt necessary food and covering, and sent 
him to a penny school. 

He learned to read, and a new life opened be- 
fore him. ‘He read the Bible. It told him that 
all things were possible to those who trust in 
God: He read it again and again, and commit- 
ted the most precious and encouraging chapters 
tomemory. A thirst for knowledge was awak- 
ened within him. He longed to become an in- 
telligent man and a useful man, and to do some 
good work in the field of life. 

He committed his way to the Lord. Provi- 
dence turned his steps to London, where he 
found himself at the age of fifteen, an errand 
boy, Here he had access to books, and he em- 
ployed every moment of his leisure in the pur- 
suit of uscfal knowledge. “I had often won- 
dered,’’ he said, “why I lived at all—whether 

“It was not better not to be, 
I was so full of misery.” 

“Now I begun to think that the crown of all 
desire, and the sum of all existence was to read 
and get knowledge. Read! read! read! I used 
to read at all possible times and in all possible 
places, often till two or three in the morning.” 

“The Lord will fulfil the desire of those that 
fear Him,” says the Scriptures. We may well 
believe that Heaven had marked the mother’s 
sufferings and sacrifices, and had listened to the 
boy’s prayers. The morning clouds were lifting, 
from the Jad’s youth, and a brighter unfolding of 
life was at hand. : 

A new inspiration begun to kindle within him. 
He saw beauties in nature that others seemed to 
pass unnoticed; he felt a desire to elevate and 
improve mankind which others scemed to disre- 
gard. . 

One day, just in the bud of boyhood, he found 
that he possessed poctic power, that he could 
put the thoughts that kindled within him into 
rhythm and embellish them with rhyme. He was 
a natural musician, but he neglected music for 
poetry, and devoted his leisure with all the en- 
thusiasm of an ardent, susceptible nature to the 
study of metrical composition. He wrote a book 
of ballads having for its aim the improving of 
the condition of the poor. It was very well re- 
ecived by the public, and his pntient and self- 
forgetfal mother, now advancing in years, had 
the satisfaction of seeing her darling boy respect~ 
ed by others, and of knowing ‘that he was wor- 
thy of respect. 

He devoted his muse to the elevation of the la- 
boring classes, whose condition he well knew by 
a hard experience. He felt that he owed an- 
other duty to the poor of England, and that was 
to help them to procure larger political rights 
and privileges. So he soon commenced the pub- 
lication of a cheap political journal in their be- 
half, and applied himself to the enterprise with 
much zeal and industry. He rapidly rose to an 
honorable position, to influence and to fame. 

This poor factory boy was Gerald Massey, one 
of the most noble and pure-hearted reformers 
that ever labored on English soil. 

Would you like to read some stanzas that 
show the spirit that influenced him in his days 
of trial and the source to which he went for 


strength? 
“Out of the Depths.” 


So dark the way I cannot see. 
O some time, smiling Face Divine, 
Look down and make my night to shine. 
So dark the way I cannot see, 
Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


My burden bows me to the knee. 
O Lord, 'tis more than I can bear, 
Didst thou not come my Jot to share? 
My burden bows me to the knee, 
Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


Far off, so far the heavens be 
With their wide arms! and I would prove 
The clos, warm-beating heart of love! 
But so far off the heavens be, 
Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


Father in heaven, we cannot see 
‘Thy face, nor grasp the spirit hand 
‘That leads us to the unseen land. 

But trustingly and tremblingly, 

Dear Jesus, let me lean on thee. 


One smile, and all my fears would flee. 
One whisper, and the storm would cease, 

-_ And I should feel the perfect peace, 

‘The door would ops, the darkness fleo. 

Dear Jesus, et me lean on thee. 





If any boy suffering from hardship and bur- 
dened by poverty should read this article, lect 
him take heart from the lesson of Gerald’s early 
days. The Lord helps those who look to Him 
for help, and who are faithful to do every duty 
that is pressed upon them. When human aid 
fails, go alone to your chamber and pray, “Dear 
Jesus, let me lean on thee.” i. B. 
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A Rasu Promise.—About fifteen ycars ago a 
curious contract was made between a Miss Ev- 
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ans anda Mr. Cooper, which has resulted in a 
novel lawsuit in Chenango county. It seems 
from the newspaper accounts that Mr. Cooper 
agreed to give Miss Evans one ewe lamb and its 
increase until she’was twenty-one years of ace, 
in consideration of a gold watch-k The 
was brought to recover the sheep or its equiv 
lent. The evidence showed that the increase 
was to be in ewe lambs, and that the natural in- 
crease of a flock of sheep would double every 
year. According to this estimate, Miss Susic 
would have at the end of fifteen years 16,064 
ewe lambs, which, at $4 per head, would amount 
to $64,256. The justice heard the evidence, and, 
like a wise man, reserved his judgment. What 
the final result of the suit is has not yet been 
reported, 
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TAKING THE STARCH OUT OF A 
ROWDY. 


A Pennsylvania paper describes a spicy scene 
in a country scheol-room. Tht story has a 
healthy moral for a certain class of seamps: 


In district No. ——, in the town of H—,a 
young man of very considerable phy: 
as mental subsfance, had been emp 
trustees to teach school, and having secured from 
the commissioner the nec ry license, he pro- 
ceeded on the appointed day to Nu. —, and 
opened his school. 

It may be remarked by way of explanation that 
the scholars in this district have not enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for order and quiet submis- 
sion to the reasonable rules of sclivol; but it 
did not require a long acquaintance with thenew 
teacher, to convince them that he was “master,” 
and that jt would be necessary for the comfort 
of body as well as mind that they should behave 
themselves, as well as attend to their studies, 

And s0 the schvol went on very pleasantly un- 
tilone afternoon tow:rd the close of the first 
week, the school was visited by a young man of 
the district, who evidently prided himself on his 
muscle. He looked over the new schoolmaster, 
and concluded to have a little sport at his cx- 

eNse 
" Entering the school-room unbidden, he walked 
down one of the aisles and seated himself in the 
back part of the room. A stranger to the mas- 
ter, he was treated as a genticman, but he was 
known by ail tho scholars as a loafer and a 
“pally,” and they evidently expected fan. He 
determined that they should not be disappointed. 
It did not take the keen cye of the schoolmaster 

to detect mischief brewing, and he conclud- 
ed ‘that he was equal to any emergency that 
might arise. 

In course of the first hour a pupil in a seat 
just across the aisle from where our hero sat, 
asked the teacher to assist him in a sum in arith- 
metic. For this purpose the teacher found it con- 
venient to occupy the seat with his visitor. His 
back was partly turned toward him while he 
leaned across the aisle to the desk of the pupil 
he was assisting. 

When the teacher arose and walked to the front 
of the room, there was a titter from nearly all 
the scholars. He asked the cause of this, and 
was told that a large picce of white paper was 
dangling from the skirt of his coat. 

He immediately asked if any one could tell 
him who pinned it there. 

There was no response. Remembcring the po- 
sition he had been occupying, he promptly asked 
of our hcro— 

“Sir, did you pin that paper to my coat?” 

“Yes, sir!’ came the prompt reply, and the 
following scene enaned: 

“What did you do it for?” 

(Laughing carelessly.) ‘For deviltry.”” 

“Well, sir, don’t you know any better than to 
come into schoul and cut up such a caper as 
that?” 

“Well, no, sir; I don’t think I do.” 

“Well, sir, then you are ignorant indeed, and [I 
think will give you a lesson or two. Comeout 

ere. 

Taking hold of the ends of the seat upon 
which he was sitting, the visitor said, “No, thank 
you, Eam very comfortable where I am, andi 
will sit here.” 

The teacher quictly walked to where visitor 
was sitting, took hold of his wrists with his two 
hands, and wrenched them from their grasp on 
the ends of the scat, for he was a very muscular 
man. Then by a quick and powerful effort he 
jerked him from his seat, and threw him violently 
flat on his face in the aisle. 

“Now get up and be seated,” he said. 

Visitor gets up promptly and is seated, 

“Now get up;” (visitor obeys;) “sit down 
again;” (obeys.) “Well, you are improving. 
You are just bevinning to learn how to mind, at 
least.” (Teacher walks back to the front of the 
room.) “Now come out here.” 

Visitor—(Gets up and walks along toward the 
door.) I gness I will go home. 

Teacher—(Placing himself between visitor and 
the door.) No; F cannot spare you till school is 
out; you may sit in this chair. Now, sir, you 
may return to your seat. (Visitor complied.) 
It is our practice when the commissioner comes 
the school to give him as good a seat as 
and since you have honored us with a 
this afternoon, and are so ready to do 

ry thing you are told to do, in short, since you 
behave so admirably, we will treat you as we 
would the commissioner. You may now take a 
seat here, (sets the chair very near the stove and 
visitor promptly occupies it.) Why, you are get- 
ting along finely; you already know more than 
you did when you first placed yourself in my 
charge. 

There, take this book and study this lesson, 
(hands the book and visitor takes it) and don’t 
you stir from where you are now sitting till 
school is out. 

The her then filled the stove full of wood, 
and proceeded to the usual order of business. 
Visitor had apparently learned one important 
lesson, at least, and that was, that he had bet- 












































































ter remain where he was ordered to st; 
not attempt to leave his place or the school-rom 
till the close of school, and he remained ticry 
sweating profusely, es 

When the roll had been called and schoo) dis 
missed, the teacher had designed to have a pre 
vate interview with the “commissioner,” but the 
door being open, and the teacher happening 1, 
Jook in another direction, the “commissioner 
went out of the door as if shot from the mont, 
of a cannon, and his coat-tails were pulled hom. 
ward in « way to bedespised. Henceforth, wher. 
ever he is met by the scholars of that school he 
is hailed as ‘Commissioner C.”” 


——__+o+___ 
CURIOUS FORM OF INSANITY, 


Superstition may become an actual diseay— 
and a strange and terrible one it is. 


There are many varieties of religions mania, 
that most distressing nervous disorder whicl is 
otten epidemic, and to which, when it apy 
in this country, police authorities and yi 
fence-viewers invariably apply heroic rem: 
withont dreaming of consulting physicians. 
while ago was recorded the cas¢ of a poo 
who had the notion developed in his diseav:| 
brain that he was to pe the means of saviny 
mankind; the spirits had told him that afv 
fasting forty days he would die, and come to iif: 
again after six days, when “we should ali h 
brothers.” He starved himself to death, altho: 
the town authoritics (!) tried to force him to cat. 
In Kalamazoo there has appeared another case 
of this miunia, which attacked a whole family 
John Heisler, his wife and four children were se. 
customed every day to place a little child—Neis 
ler’s defurmed daughter—upon the top of ther 
house, and then in the adjoining field fall dom 
and worship her. They would eat nothin: 
so the police and poormaster forced th 
into their house, touk the poor man awa: 
put him into a lunatic asylum, whence he 
cuped, returned to his home, and was deferiol 
against further interference by the whole fan. 
ished family, armed with clubs and pickaxs, 
At last, however, entrance was made, and crosue 
and other religious emblems were seized by a 
indignant Barney Locher and scattered to tie 
four winds. The poor lunatics were forced to 
eat a little, but were very sulky aboutit. Hes 
ler was again captured and lodecd in the Hi 
of Correction, where he yet will not eat wil 
ly, and the rést of his folks have been placed 1 
the County House.-Cincinnati W. Times. 


+o 
DR. CHALMERS’ DAUGHTER. 


In onc of the alleys running off from Fountain 
idge, Edinburgh, a street crowded with druni- 
ss and pollution, is the low-roofed build: 
in which this good woman is spending her li 
to help men and women out of their misc 
Her chief work is with drunkards, their w 
and dauzhters. Some of the poor women of ii 
neighborhood who have sober husbands com 
plain azainst her, saying,— 

“Why do you pass us? Because our husbands 
are good, you do not care for us. If weliad 
ried some worthless sot, you would then bare 
taken care of us in our poverty!” 

In the winter, when the nights are long ant 
cold, you may sce Helen Chahuers, with 
tern, going through the Janes of the city, hur 
ing up the depraved, and bringing them to bee 
reform meetings. Insult her, do they? Yerer. 
‘They would as soon think of pelting an anzc! ef 
God, Fearless and strong in the rightco 
of her work, she goes up to a group of in 
cated men, shakes hands with them, and. take: 
them along to hear the Thursday night spect 
on temperance. 

One night, as she was standing in a low tere 
ment, talking with the intemperate fatucr, and 
persuading him to a better life, a man kept 
ing up and down the room, as thouh interc ol 
in what was said; but finally, in his intos a 
tion, staggered up to her and remarked,— on 

“{ shall get to heaven as casy as you will; 
you not think 50?” : 

Helen answered not a word, but opened be 
Bible and pointed to the passage, “No druukr! 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” The any 
struck between the joints of the hares bet 
that little piere of Christian stratazcm call 
the man’s reformation.—Rev. T. De Witt I 
mage. 
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STRANGE RECOVERY OF A KING. 


Our readers will probably call to mind 
instances of fact similar to the followin 
stances of curious events in real life which 
made the foundation of many & romance. ie 
have happened, however, more remarkable v8 
this: 

A few months ago a story 
the newspapers tu the ¢ th MFlad be 
hearing the the monogram “P. Be Bre 
discovered by a fish in the oe u 
codfish caught in Trini N.F antil | 
erman kept the prize in his possession 8) 
12th inst., when he was requested in 
from the colonial secretary to scutl oF aie 
ring to St. Johns, N. F., as he had Te meal 
ters from a family named Burnam, 
England, saying that they hid 
certain that the ring once belunse 
Burnam, who was one of 
passengers of the Allen stean 
which was wreeked off Chi ve | 
1861, the said Pauline Burnam being 
of theirs. d ie 

The fisherman in whose possession Mr; 
was, carried it to St. Johns and Ase et 
the colonial secretary's office. He ae 
to take a seat and wait a while. | jy was it 
half an hour’s delay the man of ecrial * 
duced to an elegantly dressed He ey 1 
Burnam, whom the colonial secre’ 
for on the fisherman’s arrival. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





immediately identified by. Mr. Burnam, who 
called it his mother’s wedding ring, which she 
had always worn since her marriage in Hud- 
dersficld, England, in the ycar 1846. The ring 
was accordingly given up to Mr. Burnam, who 
rewarded the fisherman with bank notes to the 
amount of fifty pounds sterling. 


————_or—_—_ 
HOW TO SWEEP THE STAIRS, 


Almost any very little girl (or boy cither, for 
that matier,) may at certain times be a real help 
to mamma, by knowiny: just how to sweep the 
stairs, so I’M tell you how todoit. You do not 
need a big broom. Take a dust-pan and a little 
whisk-broom (like the kind used for brushing 
clothes); kneel on the second or third step from 
the top of the stairs, whichever you find most 
convenient, and brush the top step, and its sur- 
base perfectly clean, working the broom well in- 
to tho corners of the wood-work, and brushing 
all along the stair-rod close against and under 
it. Don’t let the dust fall upon the next step, 
but sweep it carefully into the dust-pan, which 
you should hold close to the step. When num- 
ter one is clean, move a step lower down, and 
commence number two, taking care now to 
brush the upright back of the step also—swee 
and gather the dirt as before—then go on wi 
number three, and so on till you reach the bot- 
tom. A few moments afterward, take a small 
dusting-cloth (a silk one is best) and wipe light- 
ly the top of the balustrade, and every baluster, 
so that not a speck of dust can be found upon 
them. Then go to mother and tell her the stairs 
are clean. 7 

I know a little girl who used a slate for n dust- 
pan, and made a whisk-broom for herself by ty- 
ing up bunches of straw cut out of old brooms. 
With these tools and a damp cloth she managed 
to keep the stairs bright and clean all the time. 


——o—___. 
A BANKER’'S RULE OF COMPLIMENT. 


Archibald Saul, the wealthy banker, was well 
known on change in his day. He was a small, 
wiry man, keen and shrewd, and a great stickler 
for form, His clerks were aware of his preci- 
sion, and failed not to do their work according 
to the rules laid down. One day Saul called his 
private secretary and dirccted him to write to 

ir. B—, arising merchant and importer. 

“Write,” said the banker, “that I have tran- 
sucted the business which he entrusted to me 
agreeably to his wishes.” 

The secretary at the desk wrote, and when the 
body of the communication was completed, he 
tamed and asked,— 

“With what form shall I close the letter, sir?” 

“You may write I have the honor to be 
yours.” : 

“Yes, sir.”” 

“Ab! wait. Tell me, has Mr. B—— settled his 
account to date?” 

“Yes, sir; his accounts were settled promptly 
and cheerfatly.’” 

“Ah! then you may placc—I have the 
to be your humble serene 

“By the way,” said the secretary, “I forgot to 
say that Mr. Be has chartered two new ships, 
and his ventures are not only brilliant but safe. 
He is regarded by the knowing ones as a man of 
remarkable ability.” 

“Ab-hal Indeed? Place quickly—I have the 
honor to be, sir, with the highest consideration 
and Tespect, your very humble and obedient 
servant.” 


honor 


———_+o—__——_. 
THE KIND CONDUCTOR. 


Itis a pleasure to say something to the credit 
of an individual who belongs to that much- 
abused class of our community, horse-car con- 
ductors, whom people like to believe dishonest. 
Un the morning of the Fourth, 2 little girl riding 
to Boston tendered to a conductor, for fare, a 
dingy-looking scrip, of the denomination of 
twenty-five cents. He took it, looked at it, said 
—pinterfeit and returned it to her. 

Vidently judging by her appearance that it 
Was all she had’ he added, “Never mind; let it 
€0 till next time.’” 

But the girl was mortified by the circum- 
stance, and, her eyes brimming with tears, she 
turned her face away. A 1 standing near, 
remarked, “Her Fourth of July is spoiled.” 

The conductor heard her, and, hesitating but 
ian said to the girl, “‘Let’s see that money 
gain,” . 

She handed it to him, and then he ‘took from 
his pocket the brightest, newest twenty-five cent 
scrip he could find, and pave it to her in ex- 
change. When he saw her countenance ex- 
Pressing the thanks she could not utter, we have 
no doubt that he felt amply rewarded, and we 
Will wager quite an amount that his wearisome 
labors that day were very much lightened by his 
little act of kindness.—Anon. 

———_+or—___— 


PETUNIAS. 

When the petunia is grown as a house plant 
and neatly trained on a trellis, it presents a much 
Prettier appearance than when grown in the gar- 
nN. Avery neat trellis may be made of old 
ps, forming pieces of them into three circles, 
me five and three inches in diameter, fasten- 
ae cach circle firmly with the clasps taken from 
I ie hoo . Then a fine stick two feet long, nice- 
Y polished and sharpened at one end, must be 
Put through the circles, first under one side of 
* ¢ smallest, then over the same side of the one 
ext in size, then under the other side of the 
t, etc., weaving them in, securely fastening 


rie pe ide of the largest one with a little 





Ti 
to We Princess Dora d’Istra. She reads and 


KS fifteen langui » has written novels, 





'E MOST LEARNED. WOMAN in the world is 
ee 


and philosophical works, is an honor- 
Member of ten learned societies—and is, 
**twithstanding, quite good-looking, 





CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN. 


Little children! how He loved them! 
Passing all the grown folks by 
Just to raise the little children, 
On His breast to let them lie! 


Do you think you would have loved Him, 
‘ould have tried to win His amile? 
Jesus’ arms to-day will take you, 
Hold you all the life-long while. 


Let them “‘come?”’—that is, to love Him, 
‘And to do His bidding sweet; 

He bas many little errands 
Fitted well for little feet. 


Sometimes what He says is harder; 
“Lot the restless feet be still.” 
If the little heart is patient, 
That is dolog Jesus’ will. 


“He it is,” Ho says, “who loves me, 
That will my commandments do.” 
There are many He has left us 
That are plafn enough for you. 


“Qvercome with good the evil.” 
When some little playmate strikes, 
you give a gentle answer, 
at will be what Jesus likes, 


Let this loving Saviour, children, 

Teach and lead you all your days, 
In green pastures, by stilf wate 

jesus’ Ways are pleasant wa: 








forning Light, 
+o 
For the Companion. 


ROY’S VISIT. 


Roy’s mamma did not get well very fast, so 
one morning his father took him to Aunt Grace’s 
house to stay a day or two. 

Roy loved to visit Aunt Grace, she was so 
good and kind. His cousins, Horace and Ed- 
win, were older than he, and went to school, 
but he could play with them when they were at 
home. 

Besides, grandpa and grandma lived there 
too, 80 you see little Roy had plenty of company. 
He used to stay there often, so he was not afraid 
of being homesick. And now he was very glad 
to be there. : 

Horace and Eddie had gone to school, so Roy 
went to grandma for amusement. She was sew- 
ing. 

Roy thought he would like to sew. 

Aunt Grace gave him a piece of red flannel, 
and grandma said he could make a pincushion. 
Roy sat down on a cricket, and was soon hard 
at work on the pincushion. It took a long time 





to make it, but Roy was very patient. He stuffed 
it with black cotton, and trimmed it at the cor- 
ners with some tassels of red flannel. It was a 
funny looking thing, but he was well pleased 
with it, and_said he should carry it home for his 
mother. 

All day long he was as busy and happy as he 
could be, and at night was pretty tired. 

So Aunt Grace put him to bed early, in the 
back side of her own bed. Some time after- 
wards, when she thought he was sound asleep, 
she heard him calling “Auntie! auntie!” 

She went to the door and saw a fanny sight. 
Roy had been picking off the wall paper, and 
behind the bed was a space of bare plaster near- 
ly a yard square. He had been so much en- 
gaged that he did not think of the mischief he 
was doing till he suddenly saw what a large hole 
he had made in the paper. 

Then he called Aunt Grace, and sat up in bed 
looking at her with a very red, troubled face. 

“Why, Roy!’ exclaimed auntie. “See how 
you have spoiled my nice wall!” 

“Never mind, auntie,” said Roy, hurriedly, “I 
can buy you lots more paper down street, 
enough to paper this whole room, ever so much 
prettier than this, for two cents.” 

Aunt Grace almost smiled, but she saw that 


! Roy felt very sorry, so she told him to lie down 
now and go to slecp, and they could see about 
the paper in the morning. 

Roy turned his back to the wall, and was 
asleep in a few minutes. 

The next morning he went down street with 
Aunt Grace, and she Iet him help her choose 
game new wall paper. ‘ - 

But she would not take his two cents, so Roy 
bought some candy. 

In the afternoon Cousin Sophia came to say 
that mamma was better, and that Roy might 
come home if he wanted‘to. He was blowing 
soap bubbles, and said he didn’t feel quite ready 





Te a 


Aunt Grace said she would keep him till after 
tea, and lead him home herself. 

So Cousin Sophia went back again. 

Auntie and Roy had a very pleasant walk to 
mamma’s house that night. They did not hurry, 
but stopped at all the toy-shop windows; as Roy 
liked to do. 

Once they met a little girl who smiled at Roy. 

“Who is that?” asked auntie, wheri she had 
passed. 

“0,” said Roy, “that’sInez. Don’t you know 
her?” 

“No,” said auntie. 

“Well, I should think you would,” said Roy. 
“Ido. She lives on our street.” 

“Do you play with her?” asked auntic. 

“Some,” said Roy. “Once, one of our news- 
papers blowed way down into her yard, and she 
told me about it. And I told her if she’d bring 
it to me I’d give het twenty-five cents, if I had 
it.” 

"And did she?” asked auntie. 

“Yes,” said Roy, “she brought it.” 

“And did you give her the twenty-five cents?” 
asked Aunt Grace, very much amused. 

“Why no,” said Roy, looking up a little sur- 
prised. © 

“Why not?” said auntie. 

“Why, I didn’t have it,” said Roy. 

Just then they saw mamma's face at the win- 
dow, and Roy ran to give her the first kiss. 

Miriam. 


é 





———_+or—__——_ 
“MAY I BRING THEM TOO?” 


One day a lady who loves children very much 
met on the street a little girl with bright eyes 
and a pleasant face, but wearing torn and soiled 
clothing. The lady stopped and spoke kindly to 
the child, and asked her about her parents. The 
little girl did not go to Sabbath school; and 
when the lady asked her if she would like to 
come every Sabbath to a pleasant room, where 
she would find a great many little girls, and 
where kind teachers and friends were ready to 
welcome them, and to teach them about the dear 
Saviour, who, when He was upon the earth, took 
little ones in His arms and blessed them, she an- 
swered,— 

“O, yes, I should like so much to come! and I 
know lots of little girls like me who don’t go. 
May I bring them too?” 

On being told that she might bring all the 
children she could find who did not go to Sab- 
bath school, and there would be room and a wel- 
come for all, she straightened herself up, and in 
a confident tone, said, “I can bring them. I’m 
little; but I can just do that. I'll go right now, 
and ask some of them.” And away the little 
creature ran on her pleasant errand. 

This little girl had not so pleasant a home as 
you, little reader; neither had she been so care- 
fully trained as I trust you have been; but she 
showed a very unselfish disposition in wanting 
others to share the good things promised to her. 
You like to go to Sabbath school; but do you 
not know some little boys or girls who now 
spend Sabbath at home, or in play in the street, 
whom you can persuade to go with you, that 
they, too, may learn about Jesus ?--8. 8. Visitor. 

—_<e—-—_——— 


Gop is an ocean of love, boundless, without 
bottom or shore. 





Enigmas, Charades, &o. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 
There's only one that bears my name, in heaven, or 
earth, or sea: 
Many before have borne the same, and some will after 


me, 
‘Though rene place upon the earth, I whisper from 


my ¢e 

Of things that make you sometimes laugh, then weep, 
to hear me tell. 

You saw me once, but called me by another name, 

‘The day when erst from out eternity I came. 

Though none denied the right to rule was mine. 

And though no monarch claims it by so long a line, 

The sun Fe rose but once upon my sw: 

He set: I yielded ap my crown for aye. 

With blessings and with curses I'm marked and ser- 








over, 
And pear the impress still of deeds untold in ancient 


lore. 

Remorseful man, wouldst thou recall, and bid me 
look again 

While from my camera you remove the impress you' 
made then? 

Know, then, O mortal, you may chase the phantom" 
as it flies, 

And seize it long before from out my mocking tomb’ 
I rise. M., of GLEn’s FALL, 





CHARADE. 


I’m a word of eight letters and syllables two. 
My first is as light as a feather, 
Has'a figure of exquisite beauty, too, 
And yet when I’m seen it’s hard weather. 
On the second we live—it’s a marvellous thing, 
But it's hollow—of t T’ve no doubt. 
Put the two things together, and in very hard weather 
How thickly they’re flying about! 
UNCLE STxPHEN, 





4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


Lyric verses. 
An animal. 
M. ALB. C. 


SORIPTURAL ACROSTIC, 
‘What Queen for murd’rous deeds stands forth to 
lew 


What brother's welcom’d after long adieu? 

A oreature next, for one far deaver slain. 

He who his subjects slew for love of gain. 

A land where first was found that precious ore 

That men and nations covet more and more. 

A King whose cruel acts were well repaid, 

And retribution Just upon him laid. 

‘Whilst she whose tongue to prayer and praise once 


ven, 
‘When sin o’ercame her, felt the wrath of Heaven. 
Search well the Scriptures, and you'll therein find 
‘The man I name—a pattern to mankind. 

< ALM As 


ENIGMA. 


I am a word of ten letters. One mornin; 
found a 10, 5, 7, 8 of 6, 2, 8, 7; he went and asi 
mother if’ he might 7, 5, 8, 8 them, and buy a 8, 9, 
with the money. She assented, but told 10, 9, 8 
to loiter 9,10 the way. He7,6,8 off, but after a 
while he 7, 5, 6, 78 nica bird fying 1, 2, 7, 8, and pnt- 
ting down the 6, 2, 8, 7 he threw a 7, 8, §, io, 6 at it, 
and while he did this, 7, 9, 4,6, !l1 disposed 1, 5, 6, 
7, 9, 10, took the 10, 5, 7, 8 and threw it away, thushe 
8,9, 7, 8 his 6, 2,8, 7, and 2, 8 7,9 his mother's 6, 7, 
My whole was a great English statesman. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Antirrhinum Seed. 
“The longest night has an ending.” 


Perfect, Matt. v. 48. 
‘Pavement. .John xix. 18. 





1, 
2 
a 








4. Floor-mo) 





5: Make, Acld, King, 
€ Meplo-Owl SMe Hien, Ash—Dove, Pala 
we jay. Thorn—Wren, Oak-= 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED RY CARRIER 
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New subscriptions ean commence at any time during 
ne year. 
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__.-- For the Companton. 
JUPITER. 

As the god Jupiter was chief among the Greek 
and Roman deities, so the planet Jupiter is the 
largest and most glorious member of our solar 
system. It would make three hundred globes 
like our earth; and if all the other planets were 
formed out of its substance, there would yet be 
stuff to spare. 

On the 12th of May last, the planets Jupiter 
and Venus planned it so as to meet in the even- 
ing. ‘They might then be seen apparently near 
together and so equal in brightness that neither 
outshone the other. Their nearness was, of 
course, only apparent, for they were really mil- 
lions of miles apart. Jupiter, being much far- 
ther off than Venus, must also have shone much 
more brightly to make an equally brilliant ap- 
pearance. 

Their apparent friendliness was only tempora- 
ry, they gradually became more and more dis- 
tant toward each other. But the fact that it 
could ever rival the bright evening star shows 
what a splendid object Jupiter must be. It is 
490,000,000 miles from the sun (more than five 
times as far as we are) and yet it lights up our 
sky for us as though it felt all the interest of a 
near neizhbor. 

According to ancient mythology, Venus wore 
n bright girdle, or cestus, which had the power of 
making people love her. According to modern 
astronomy, it is Jupiter wears the belt, while 
‘Venus has none. Like a victorious prize-fight- 
er, he deserves the belt because he is larger and 
stronger than all the other plancts. This belt 
really consists of several belts or zones, s0 we 
cannot, as we miht otherwise do, regard it as 
singular. If Jupiter were a lady, we might im- 

«agine its waist-band to be made of shot silk. For 
at different times and to different observers it 
presents different colors. Sometimes it is de- 
scribed ns greenish yellow, then as yellow, again 
as red; while one observer calls it brown, and 
others have seen it when it has been quite white. 
On either side of it are dark bands and some- 
times these stretch across it and divide it into 
parts. . 

The most remarkable thing about: Jupiter’s 
middle belt is that it seems to have had a great 
rip or tear, and that not asmallone. On 29th 
February, 1860, Mr. Long, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, noticed an oblique dusky streak across it. 
This was only 10,000 miles long and 500 wide! 
Jupiter’s tuilor or dressmaker docs not seem to 
have thought much of it, for it certainly did not 
have “a stitch in time.” And like most rents, 
being neglected, it grew larger. 

It disappeared for a while every night, but 
when Jupiter, in the course-of his daily revolu- 
tion, presented his bright side, it was again visi- 
ble, till in about six weeks it began to extend it- 
self, and that at a tremendous rate. Its average 
rate of growth was 8,640 miles a day, or 151 
tiles the hour, speed more than three times 











| of a bride. 





that of our swiftest express trains, and two- 
thirds greater than that of hurricanes, which 
sweep away buildings, tear up trees and produce 
universal desolation. On April 9th the rift was | 
not less than 100,000 miles in length, or long : 
enongh to wind four times round the iniddle of | 
the carth. 

How are we to explain this strange belt and | 
its rift? Some have thought it must consist of 
clouds driven by fierce winds, blowing steadily 
in the same direction, and occasionilly 
the bare skin of Jupiter, which being dark, im- 
plies that he is a planetary ne: 

Bat it has been discovered that when the belt 
is subject to most chanye the spots on the sun 
are most numerous, and it is natural to consider 
that the appearances are duc to the same canse. 
The winds on our earth are caused by the influ- 
ence of the heat from the sun, and as Jupiter 
gets only one twenty-fifth as much of this heat 
as we do, it would be strange if its winds were 
so much stronger than ours. The spots on the 
sun’s face are now regarded as the result of elec. 
tric storms, or cyclones, which whirl its gassy 
covering into holes, throush which we get a 
glimpse of the sun’s body, which looks dark by 
contrast with the burning gas all around. 

Why may it not be electric cyclones which tear 
holes in Jupiter’s belt also? It may be; but 
then we must come to another conclusion, 
namely, that Jupiter also is a sun, not so hot 
and bright as ours, but quite cnouzh +o for the 
litle earths or moons which make their jour- 
neys round him. Sometimes intensely bright 
white spots are seen ou his red belt, and these 
must be caused by sudden explosions, like a 
cork flying out of a bottle, and driving the 
clouds before it. 

If Jupiter is really a sun, giving out light and 
heat of itself, what a glorious oljcct must it ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of its four mdons. Its 
surface is 115 times as large as our earth, and 
being partly illuminated by the sun, it must ex- 
hibit phases like Venus and our moon; but shia- 
ing by its'own light also it can never be wholly 
dark. Perhaps Jupiter is a sun partly cooled off 
and in preparation to be a world like ours, 


—S 
CURIOUS FACT IN FIGURE: 


Any number of figures you may wish to mul- 
tiply by 5, will give the same result if divided 
by 2,—a much quicker operation; but you must 
remember to annex a cipher to the answer 
when there is no remainder, and when there i 
remainder, whatever it may be, annex a 5 to 
the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answef 
will be 2,820; divide the same by 2, and you 
have 282, and as there is no remainder, you add. 
a cipher. Now take 859—multiply by 5, the 
answer is 1,795; on dividiny this by 2, there is 
179 and a remainder; you therefore place a 5 at 
the end of the line, and the result is again 1,795. 
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—_+ --— 
THE FREAKS OF A HEN: 


A correspondent of the Rural New- Yorker 
writes: “About October Ist a cat littered her 
kittens in the side of the hay mow. Some time 
after their eyes were opened, ah old hen, dis- 

osed to do a little good in the world, took to 

rooding them; nor could her step-mother pro- 
clivities be changed. When the old cat would 
return from a foraging expedition, Biddy would 
take up her position ‘a top o’ the heap,’ so that 
the old cat and her kittens went to bed in true 
German style.” 








—_——+—— 
A GOOD REPLY. 


A young man, decidedly incbriated, walked 
into the executive chamber of New York recent- 
ly, and asked for the Governor. ‘“‘Whatdo you 
want with him?” inquired the sceretary. “O, 
J want an office with « good salary—a sinecure.” 
“Well,” lied the secretary, “I can tell you 
somethin, tter than a sinecure, you had bet- 
ter go and try a wuter cure.” 





Root Brerk.—A pleasant summer drink, that 
is both refreshing and unobjectionable, may be 
made from packages of prepared herbs, put up 
by G. W. Swett, The cost is slight, and for 
warm weather there is no beverage more invit- 
ing. 





——. 





Question iN AriTHMETic.—It Sir Walwr 
Scott s dog was worth ten guineas, what was 
his kennel-worth? 


. 
In pRooF of the~assertion that cattle will 

stray into strange pil we May say that we 

have seen a cow hide in a shocmuaker’s shop. 


A NEWSPAPER reporter told of the “twi 
roses of health and beauty”’ on the “bony face 
He meant bonny. 








A LITTLE four-vear-old girl who has “beech 
there,” vives the following recipe for yaccina- 
tion: “Scrape your arm a hitite; serape it till it 
hurts; put in a littl putty; Jet it dry; und 
that’s all—till it ’tal 3 


A YOUNG COUNTRYMAN shopping in La 
reuce, gu Saturday, stole a ride on the sprinkler 
of the watering-cart, evidently hot knowin how 
the old thing worked. he driver pulled the 
valve lever and the countryman rose about 
three fect into the air, coming down wetter but 
wiser, 


















lief, One bottle of the “Specialty” cure 


COMPANION. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


Cambridgeport, March, 1871+ 
Mn. H. G. Wire: Dear Sir-—Feeling ‘grateful 
for the benefit obtained from the _usa of your “Spee- 
falty for Dyspepsia,” I wish to offer my testimony Jn 
favor of it. My food distressed mecoustautly for two 
years, and caused at times the mostucute éufivring. 

tried various remodies without even temporary re- 
me, a3 I 
have had no return of the trouble. Many of my ac- 
quaintances have used it with the same good reoults. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gero, Woop, Policeman, Station 2. 


Yrepared only by H. G. WHITE, No. 87 Court 
Street, Boston. Mass. 


Price 81 per Bottle. Six Bottles for 85. 











“UNCLE 8AM'S FAVORITE CHILD.” 


THE ELG§tN WATCH. 


‘The Elgin Mlustrated Almanac for 1871, orthe IMustrat- 
cd Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
| A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
| (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
| or No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 30—tf 








BUY POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 


AT REASONABLE 
ar 


Bradford & Anthony 


30 178 Washington Street, Boston. 


"SONGS OF SALVATION. 
FULL OF LIFE. 


Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


EASY. 


POPULAR. 
SPARKLING. 
New and Old. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred 
Taylor. ‘The best book out. Only $30 a hundred. Send 
25 cents fora copy, to try It. 

T. E. PERKINS, Publisher. ° 


143 Eighth St., New York. 


RATES. 
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DR. 8. S. FITCH 


pages, free by mail 
one their own doc- 


sends his “Famili 
toany one. ‘Th 
‘Kemedies 








UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest."—Boston Evening Traveller. 
“The Universal is the best American Ayriculturtet. 














~ Agents! Read This: 

WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
%30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 

commnesion, to sell our new and wenderful inventions, 

A nh Address M. WAGNER & CO,, Marshall, Mich, 





Dighton Furnace Cumpany, 
Manutacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR BURNACE, tor heating Churches. Halls, Dwell 
Ke. 8 Ranges. Hollow W, 
Steam, Gas 
and 











| Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 


SEARS. sce seme 


SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
nd elevance to the hair. It ia neat, clean and free trom, 
HH injurious miners. Tt will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off,and make whinkers grow, 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 














head of halr. Spalding's Rosemary is suld by all druggiste, 
E. M. SKINNER, I'ruprietor, 287 Tremunt street, Boston, 
Mass, li—eowly 
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JULY 27, 1871. 


In Press, to appear about August Ist. 


EMERSON’S 
Singing School. 

The above named book Will contain about 144 pages 
will be tilled with vahiable mate for the usc ofa; 
schoolay wunely an Tlementa me, Bou Vey ad 
Secular Music, and a nuaber of Church Tunes and Ap 
thems, 

Now prepare to revive the § 
vention advanced Singers | 
ging School for beginners! 
cud stamp for ppéciinen pages, 8 per dozen, 

OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston, 

H. DITSON & CO., New York. a] 















Ing Schoo) | Musiea 
"tine Gad-Latiloned, 
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The Famous Home Circle Series. 
Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! More than Fir 
Hundred Pieces! Would cost separateln, at leer ime 
Hundred Dotlurst Tuyecher, may be bought for Ter he 

irs! 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol. 1. 
© . ee 
T'S ALBUM. 
|0-FORTE GEM: 













Rehottisches, 
Piano Piece 
great coll 1 r ny. 
| stock, each one’ being hnowa to be popular and very sal- 


Lie. 
7 Price of each book, In Boards, $2 50; In Cloth, @3; 
and Full Gilt, #4. ‘Sent, postpaid, un receipt of Tetad 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. I. DITSON & CU., New York. ool 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


rete 
and 











It Does Good Work. s 


THE 
NOvVEHLUTY 


JOB PRESS. 
Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated cireulars, wall 


| numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done 





| the press, and xpeciuen sheet of Types, Bonlers, Cua, 


ete, Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


2 106 Washington St., Boston. 


BOYS AND EVERYBODY, 


Ifyou want a live, spicy monthly that will suit you ercy 
time, give you fun aud amusement the whole year, yet tin 
Fireside Favorite, 5 quarto pages, ry Anouth, {0.1 
of Just such reading as you want und Only 25 Cen 
Year. 5 conien $1, SUBSCAIBE BUM 
FOUNTAIN & KELSEY, Publishers, 

208 Iroudway, New York 
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EAFNEsS, CATARRH, SCROFULA.- 
tady who had xuttered for Years frou Deafness, Ce 
tarrh and Scrofulu, wus cured by @ simple remedy. ‘Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the receljt> 
free of charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address Mr. 
M. C. Leuexrr, Jersey City, S.J. weit 








Has the UNvER-¥! . Makes the “lock-stiteh” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The bert and cheape! 
family Rew ny adaciine in the market. Address Jon 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Alass., Mtteburgh, I 
Chicago, IN, or St. Lutils, Mo, ssi-ly 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
‘Weed Fanhily Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, 
‘Anu an, &c., Sc 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month. 
or may be paid forin Work dune at hume, For Circus 
Jars and Terns, address 
RICE & PECK 
(Suceessurs ty Engley, Kice & Peck), ss 
9-ly 323 Washington, cor. West St 


ANTED-- AGENTS — 875_ to 8250. ptr 
Jmonth. every wh it e 


y ¢ and female, 

INE IMPROVED COMMON pEdsk Fast 
EWING MACHINE. ‘Uhis machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, ‘cord, bind, brald and embroider 118 
most superior ‘manner,  Iriee gnly $15. | Fully evn 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 fran 
machine that will wew a stronger, moro beautiful, or me 
Clastic seam than ours, 1 makes the “blastic Leth 
Stitch.” Every second atiteh can be cut, and still Ue 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearmg it. Wert 
Axents from $73 to $250 per month and expenses, of A037" 
Mission from which twice that amount can be made. 4 
dress SECOMIs & CO., Boston, Muss., Pittsburgh. 
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Louis, Alo., on C1 Ml. 















































Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Sumer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


intercat will he pald by this Institution, on all deposit 
whieh remain in Bank six onths nex t prior te the rat 
annual dividend days, nt. on all other be 
posits for cach and cvery full intervening calendar merit 
they remain im bank prior to the semi-annual dividend 
‘This Ig the only Savings Bank in the State that paysintet- 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
inBank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of S20. 

and a large surplus iu addition thereto, BAN 
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For the Companion. 

AN ADVENTURE AT EYRIE POND. 

By ©. A. Stephens, 

About twenty-seven miles north of Mt. Ke 
tabdin, near the hend waters of the east branch 
of the Penobscot, there is a small lake or pond. 
It is not on the State maps, and has no name, 
unless the Indians gave it one, but which, from 
a wild incident that happened there last season, 
Ishall call Eyrie Pond. 

To a lover of nature this wild and unnamed 
lake aud its surroundings make a most roman- 
tic locality. The impressive view when I first 
stood on its shore is still vivid in my memory. 

My brother Zcke and myself, with old Hughy 
Clives, a trapper and woodsman well known in 
that region, were going across from the Pomgok- 
wahem Lake to the head of the Aroostook River, 
on our way down to Presque Isle. Starting out 
from our camp on the margin of the lake early 
in the forenoon, we had the good fortune, after 
atramp of a few miles, to shoot a moose, 

The creature was browsing in a cluster of su- 
mac bushes, and the wind was toward us. Quick 
to detect danger, as moose are, this one had not 
noticed our approach. At a distance of twenty 
rods from him, Zeke happened to see his broad 
antlers moving over the shrubs. He at once 
fired, The great ruminant bounded away with 
8 hideous whine. Boys who #0 to menageries 
may have heard something like it from the 
camel when teased. 

We ran Im we qiccuun ut ue wenas unre oo 
the moose a fow rods away, rearing and plung- 
ing, Hughy then fired, and the moose dropped 
like a plumb. 

“Now for some moose steaks!’ exclaimed the 
old fellow, and he proceeded to cut out and load 
us all, himself included, with such generous 
quantities of the venison, that, as we plodded on 
under it, | almost wished Zeke’s aim had been a 
little less sure. As if to cap our toil, there arose 
4 most terrific thander shower—it was in Au- 
gust. The great drops, accompanied with hail, 
began to splash and ent down through the 
leaves. Such vivid lightning and heavy thun- 
der [ have seldom heard in Maine. 

Sheltering ourselves as best we conld under a 
large Norway pine,—a tree the Indians say the 
lightning never strikes,—we waited till the show- 
erhad passed over. Then pushing through.the 
drenched undergrowth, we came suddenly out 
upon the shore of the pond,above referred to, 
just as the sun was breaking from the dark 
thunder clouds. 

It was a grand scene! The heavy spruce 
growth, which enchosed the little wild-looking 
pond on all sides, was sparkling with water and 
light. Over the south-western end hung a bright 
rainbow, resting its mysterious “foot’’ on either 
shore. Opposite us, on the other side, a high 
crag towered over the watet, showing rugged 
ledges, set about with shrubby spruces. On its 


summit stood several tall, dry stubs, one of | 


which was blazing and smoking. 
struck by the lightning. 

A mob ef. crows, their black backs shining in 
the sun, were wheeling and flapping along the 
face of the crag, their caw, caw, caws coming 
faintly over the pond. They seemed to be teas- 
ing something. 

“It’s a raccoon, I guess,” said Hughy, “among 
the rocks. * Crows like to torment them. Well, 
boys,” looking round, ‘“‘we might as well camp 
here. We've bad a pretty long tramp. For one 
I'd like to try some of those steaks. There won’t 
be more’n time cnough to get a fire, and have 
m roasted.’? 

Every thing was wet. The wood, of course, 
was in no hurry to burn, Cooking meat under 
such circumstances is & work of time, and it was 
uine o’clock before omr ateaks were ready for 
cating. But we dined heartily, at last, on corn 
cake, which we had brought with us, and broiled 


It had ‘been 





Moose, And here let me say that there’s noth- 
ing under the sun quite so savory as moose 
steaks, especially when one has had, by way of 
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relish, a tramp of fifteen or twenty miles just 
previous, 

“We must hang up this meat, what there is 
left of it, qut of reach of the wild critters,” said 
Hughy, as we finished. “In the morning we'll | 

Throwing the rest of the venison over the 
drooping limb of a hackmatack which leaned 
out over the water, we sprigged off a “shake- 
down’’ of spruce boughs and went to bed. You 
may be sure that'we rested well, for it was broad 
daylight when I awoke, and Zeke and Hughy 
were still snoring. 

Our “shake-down” was several rods from the 
hackmatack. The bushes hid it from view 
where [ lay. But I heard a great cawing and 
shaking of the branches, and scrambled out to 
see what was goingon. A conple of great birds, 
of a yeHowish brown color, with large, hooked 
bills and still larger claws, were tagging and 
tearing at the strips of ‘meat which ‘they had al- 
ready pulled down: ftom: the branch; while a 
flock of crows were sailing, about gnd hopping 
on the ground at a respectful distafiee. 

Hearing the biishes rustle, both’ birds turned 
their bright,.taflinching cyes toward me a mo- 
ment, then sprang up with a great@apping, cach 
Briping in its talons a long cut of the meat, 
that dangled from their claws as they flew 
slowly across the pond. ii 

“What's the rumpus?” exclaimed Hughy, 
starting up. : ‘re 

“There goes our venison,” said I, pointing to 
the winged thieves. 

“Got the meat, d’ye say?” cried the old man. 

“Bhow! Eagles, aint they?” 
“Ah! nest over there on the rocks!” contin- 
ued he, as the great birds settled upon the oppo- 
site crag. ‘“That’s what those crows were jab- 
bering about. They'll be back, if we kecp out 
of sight. Get into the bushes. May be we'll get 
a shot at ’em.” 

Ere long one of them came back. But he evi- 
dently suspected danger, for he flew high -over 
the tree tops, with his sharp cyes turned down 
to reconnoitre. 

“Let him have a shot,” said Hughy. 

Zeke fired. The cagle spun round in the air 
and tumbled downward, flapping one wing. At 
length falling into the water, he splashed along 
the surface to the other shore, where he.disap- 
pearcd in the woods. eg ME ge z 

“Broke his wing,” remarked Hughy., 

Hearing the shot, the other eagle rose from 
the crag arid began to wheel in lofty circles, high 
above pond and crag. 

“Let’s go to the nest,” said Zeke. 

Passing around the head of thé pond, we clam: 
bered along the rocks, between the crag and the 
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ipice rose almost perpendicularly, and the wa- 
ters atits foot looked black and deep. It was 
impossible to climb up over the overhanging 
ledges, as we had thought to do. 

--Haye,jo go round to the top,” said Zeka.__ 
ridge was ltsf steep, we climbed up and wabked 
along the crest. 

“Right opposite that pine stub,” said Zeke. 

Holding fast to the brambles, we peeped over. 
Down some thirty feet, on a projecting rock or 
shelf, which jutted out from the rugged side, 
there was a mass of sticks and brush, and on it 
two half grown eaglets, that crouched in silence, 
tarning their bright eyes suspiciously up to us. 

All this time the old eagle was sailing about 
far above'us, out of rifle shot. 

“Well, there’s the nest,” said Zeke, “but how 
are we to get to it?” 

“Wish wo had that moose hide here,” mut- 
tered Hughy. ‘Might have made a rope of that.” 

‘youlda’t.a pole, i long one, do?” asked Zeke. 

“Do to poke them out with, do you mean?” 

“No; to dimb down on.” 

“Would you climb down on it?” said Hughy, 
laughing. . 

“Yes, if You'll get a strong one, and hold it 
fqst.”” is 

“Agreed.” F 

A little baék from the top of the crag there 
was a thicket of small beeches, like those the 
farm-boys sometimes cut for goad sticks, only 
larger; growing among other trees, they were 
tall and slim. Getting out his big knife, Hughy 
hacked off one of the largest of these, some 
three inches in diameter, and set about with 
tough twigs, as such beeches usually are. Tak- 
ing this to the ledge, we slid it down till the end 
stood firmly on the rock upon which the nest 
was placed. 

“All ready,” said Hughy. “I’ll hold the top 
of it. Needn’t be afraid of my Ictting go. If 
you can only cling on to your Jacob's ladder, 
you're all right.” 

Throwing off his coat, Zeke swung off from 
the ledge and climbed down the pole, while 
Hughy and I held it. 

Suddenly a great rushing of wings came to our 
ears;.and glancing up, we saw the old bird 
swoop down past us like lightning, snapping its 
black.beak. Almost grazing Zeke, it rose sud- 
denly up with a broad sweep of its wings. 

“Hold hard!” cried Hughy. “I'll fix him!” 

Catcling up his rifie, he fired, but missed. 
The eagle sailed off, and, at the same moment, 
scared by the report, the young eaglets flopped 
out of the nest, and, unable to fly, went cawing 
and flapping down the rocks to the bottom. 
Zeke climbed up the pole to the top of the ridge. 
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couldn’t find any thing of it. But you ought to 
see the bones and skulls of rabbits and deer 
down there. Such smell of carrion, too!” 

We went round, and down to the water again. 
One of the young birds had been killed by the 
fall, but the other was lively enough. Itsqualled 
and fought with bill and claws, when we took 
him up. 

Tying his unruly little feet, we carried him to 
Presque Isle with us, feeding him on the way 
with hares, for which he seemed .to have an in- 
ordinate appetite. 

There was stopping at Presque Isle, then, a 
young lieutenant of the British army, a bit of a 
naturalist in his ‘way, whohad come from Wood- 
stock, N. B. He pronounced it a golden eagle, 
and took a great fancy to our gluttonous little 
captive. So, one day, after handsomely beating 
him at target shooting, and thus proving the su- 
Periority of American rifles over the clumsy 
English weapou he had with him, we made him 
8 present of the bird. 


——+or—___. 
For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Olub,” “B, 0, W, C.,” eto. 
CHarrer XIX. 

A Conversation under very Embarrassing Cir- 
cumstances—Tom in the Water Confronted 
by the Venetian Police in the Boat—Held by 
the Hair—A New Dodge—A Sudden Jerk 
and Successful Escape. 
he tried to dive. s 
No use. 
The hand held his head firmly, and, out of 
breath with his exertions, he was compelled to 
yield. Tom supported himself by. clinging to 
the boat, and the hand did not relax its grasp. 
Three men were in the boat, and regarding 
Tom sternly, one of them said something to 
him. 
He did not understand it, of course. 
“Really,” said he, “I am quite mortified, but I 
don’t understand a word you said.” 
But this was unintelligible to the Italians. 
They tried again. They spoke French. Nouse. 
They even tried German. A failure. 
“He must be English,” ‘they said,—or Rus- 
sian.” 
But the position was by no means a pleasant 
oné for Tom, who found the water rather enjoy- 
able when he was dashing about in the freedom 
of nature, but a very different thing when float- 
ing on it asa captive. He understood, at that 
moment, the sorrows of the captured trout, the 
hooked salmon, the speared eel, the netted shad. 
“You might as well have a hook in your gills,” 
said he, afterward, “as havea hand clutching 
your hair.” 
He was too sensible, however, to make any 
struggle. He awaited the action of his captors, 
trusting that the future would afford some op- 
portunity of escape. 
His captors, on their part, did not know what 
to do. He was a foreigner, and therefore he 
might be a person of importance. This thing 
might have been donc through ignorance. How 
could they get him into the boat? They did not 
want to run the risk of offering unnecessary in- 
sult to one, who might be, perhaps, an English 
milor, or a Russian prince,—prince, milor, or 
beggar,—he might be any one of these, for he 
floated before them as nature made him, and 
without any adventitious surroundings. 

At last, Tom made some gestures, which plain- 
ly conveyed the idea of clothing himself. He 
then pointed to his hotel. The quick-witted Ital- 
ians, who, of all men, are perhaps most ready 
in the comprehension of the language of ges- 
ture, at once caught his meaning. The boat 
moved slowly along toward the hotel, while Tom 
moved slowly after it. At length they reached 
the place where the steps ran down to the water. 
On the lower steps Tom stood, up to his waist 





in water, and-made, gestures-to signify that his 


water. There was barely a pathway. The prec- | “They’ve eaten the moose meat,”’ said:he.| 7 I] clothes_were.up there, behind the door. 
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The Italians seemed to understand him. The| all difficult. The wonder of the thing was, that 
boat drew nenrer. The grasp on Tom’s hair re-| they were, so to speak, inside of a colossal man. 
laxed. One of the men prepared to step out. | Their wonder burst forth when they reached the 






At that instant Tom jerked his head free. With | head, and stood inside of it. 
a bound he leaped up. The man sprang after 
‘him into the water. But Tom had the start. 
He was too quick for his pursuer. To rush 
through the door, to bang it in the faces of the 
police, and to bar it against them, was the work 
of an instant. The next instant he had slipped 
on his loose attire. 
A few moments more, and he was safe in his 
room, telling his story to his astonished friends. 
The police lingered awhile in doubt, and then 
sullenly withdrew. They concluded that, on 
the whole, it would be safest, and best, and most 
sensible, for them to pursue the matter no further. 


Ohapter XX, 


On the Road Once More—The Distant Alps— 
Over the Alps—The Lake Maggiore —The 
Hanging Gardens- The Giant Statue—Domo 
d’Ossola—Detained—Further On—Snowed Up 
—On Again—A Perilous Journey—Avalanch- 
es—Fearful Disaster. 

On the day following Tom’s adventure in the 
canal, the party resumed their journey. The 
railway train bore them swiftly along that great 
bridge which passes over the waters of the sca, 
connecting Venice with the main land;—on 
through the green fields of Venetia, toward the 
wide plains of Lombardy. City after city was 
passed, many of which were associated with the 
recollections of the past. They did not stop at 
any of them, however. Having now seen Ven- 
ice, they could not hope for any other Italian 
city of commanding interest. It is true, Milan 
lay before them, but after Naples, Rome, Flor- 
ence and Venice, what is Milan? They did not 
look forward to it with any of that eager and 
passionate interest, which their approach to these 
other places had roused within them. 

Besides, they had other things to think of. 
As they rolled along over the plains of Venetia 
and Lombardy, there appeared far to the North 
the giant forms of the Alps, whose snow-white 
summits stretched along the horizon. Behind 
that lofty barrier lay the place where dear friends 
were waiting forthem. Beyond that lofty snow- 
covered range lay Geneva. The sight of this 
barrier served to bring them nearer to their loved 


ones, and every thing else began to lose its inter- 
wo + Rentan ahjonte on Anar nn +h Furey cou 


ie Alps, 











G 
and join their friends. 

From Milan the Simplon road goes across the 
Alps, and by this route they were to Proceed to 
Geneva. 

Tho road presented but few objects of interest 
until they reached the Lake Maggiore. Here a 
wonderful scene spread before them. The broad 
lake extended far away, surrounded by green 
shores; while in the distance rose the giant Alps, 
their summits covered with snow. 

On the bosom of this lovely lake, there were 
two small islands, which seemed like the crea- 
tion of some enchantment. Thcir names were 
Isola Bella, and Isola Madre. Each one was 
covered with hanging gardens, which rose up 
on terrate above terrace, and, at a distance, re- 
sembled those fanciful pictures, which are made 
of the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

On these terraced gardens there grew a profu- 
sion of richest vegetation; tall tropical trees be- 
ing intermingled with those of a colder zone, 
and all surrounded and undergrown with a dense 
growth of shrubbery, whose deep green contrast- 
ed with the lighter hue of the loftier trees. 

The effect of the whole scene was of a kind 
which can never be forgotten. Here were the 
widest extremes of sublimity and beauty; rocky 
precipices, and green sloping shores; snow-clad 
Alps piercing the clouds, and fairy islets reflect- 
ed in the glassy wave. 

Now, as they rode on, they saw fall beforo 
them a giant figure. They looked at it as the 
Lilliputians looked at Gulliver. It was a figure 
of cnormous size, arrayed in the robes ofa priest, 
looking toward the lake, with his hand out- 
stretched, as if in the act of blessing. As they 
drew nearer, the figure became gradually re- 
vealed. 

It proved to be a vast colossal statuc, repre- 
senting St. Carlo Borromes; which was reared 
on au clevated pedestal, on the shore of the 
lake, and close by the roadside. The figure is 
built of stone, surrounded by a bronze covering. 
It is sixty fect in height, and as the pedestal is 

forty feet high, the whole altitude is one hun- 
dred feet. At the base of the Pedestal is a door, 
by which an ascent may be made to the top. 
The coach stopped here to give the passengers 
an opportunity of ascending, and our party 
gladly availed themselves of the chance. 

Inside they found a long flight of steps, which 
led up to the head. It was Nghted in different 
Places by narrow slits, and the ascent was not at 
































gage. This went last. Tom insisted on going 


Frenchmen. Then a priest anda woman. Last 


There was room for them all. Uncle Zebedee 
seated himself in the hollow that was made by 
the projecting nose. Harry and Tom stood each 
by an eye, looking down upon Lake Maggiore, 
and Noah and Syd waited till their turn might 
come for looking out. The consciousness of be- 
ing inside the head of a bronze statue was pe- 
culiar, and as they looked ant through the eyes, 
the sensation was terrific. 

After leaving this, the road began to ascend 
slightly, and the Alps were slowly approached. 
The towering forms of these sublime mountains 
upreared themselves, range behind range, cov- 
ered with glittering snow, which reflected back 
the rays of the sun, and dazzled their eyes as 
they gazed. 

At length they began to enter among the hills; 
and the lower declivities of the mountainous 
country, and the lesser heights around shut out 
the glory of the grander eminences beyond. 
The road wound along, sometimes with a roar- 
ing brook dashing beside it; at other times cross- 
ing the brook by a bridge; again rounding a 
hill and going off for miles to return again to 
this brook. 

Before evening they reached Domo d’Ossola. 
This is on the southern side of the Alps, and is 
a thoroughly Italian town. The houses, the 
churches, the hotels, are all in the Italian style. 
Around it are the lofty mountains, but in the 
town there is the glare of sunshine, and the 
brightness of the southern atmosphere. 

Here they passed the night, and on the follow- 
ing morning proceeded on their journey. The 
road ascended, but with a very slight incline. 
To avoid steep ascents it winds round in a 
wonderful manner, sometimes crossing deep 
gullies on stupendous bridges, at other times 
passing through long tunnels, which have been 
excavated in the solid rock. 2 

At first they did not see so much of these great 
engineering works, but before their journey was 
accomplished they had seen enough to under- 
stand why the Simplon had gained its world- 
wide fame, as the ‘‘Colossus of Roads.” 

As they drove along they saw that every step 
brought them steadily nearer to the line of snow, 
sud ML 1eNgin Mey fund the road itgelé 777 
ough the snow became steadily deeper, 
yet they met with little difficulty until they ap- 
proached the first station, where they expected 
to change horses, 

Here they encountered a deep drift. A path 
had been shovelled through this, so that they 
went on without any difficulty; but the sight of 
this served to show them what might be expect- 
ed in those regions which they were only enter- 
ing, and to fill them all with great doubts as to 
the practicability of their journey. 

On reaching the station these doubts were 
confirmed. They were informed that the road 
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The road had been cut out through the snow 
for a long distance, so as to make their passage 
practicable. They wound about among the 
mountains; sometimes they came to long tun- 
nels, called galleries, where the road avoided the 
danger of falling avalanches; at other times it 
passed over bridges, and turned in and out and 
in again with innumerable windings. 

At length they came to the Gorge of Gondo. 
This is a narrow chasm, the sides of which rise 
up almost precipitously for many thousand feet. 
At the bottom flows a furious torrent. The road 
had been formed on one side, and here as they 
passed along they could look up at the tremen- 
dous height above them; and down at the still 
more tremendous abyss beneath them. 

Nor was this journey without danger. At 
times, before them and behind them, there would 
come a low rumbling sound, and down the steep 
declivity they would sce a mass of snow and ice 
rushing headlong to the abyss beneath. 3 

Many times they had to get off the sledges, 
and get them over the heaps that these falling 
avalanches had formed over the road. Fortu- 
nately, however, none of these came near them, 
and so they pushed forward, cager to get on as 
fast as possible. 

At length the Gorge of Gondo grew less for- 
midable. The abyss beneath was not so fearful, 
the heights above, though lofty, were not 80 pre- 
cipitous. Here they could see the distant out- 
line of the little village of Simplon, that stands 
almost at the top of the pass. 

As they went on the snow grew deeper. Poles 
projected above its surface. Harry’s driver, 
who could speak a little English, told him that 
the snow on the highest part was forty feet in 
depth, and that here it was thirty-five. Their 
pathway was about four feet wide, cut in a 
smooth slope of snow that had filled in the road 
to an equality with the mountain declivity. The 
depth below was at least a thousand feet. Here 
and there rocks and trees jutted out, and inter- 
rupted the smooth white surface. 

Here they drove along. 

When suddenly, before them, and above them, 
and all around them, thére arose a deep, low, 
dull, rushing sound, which seemed as if all the 
snow on the slope was moving. Harry’s driver 
whipped up his horses, furiously. The others 

held back, and cried out to the passengers to 
ven : , 

“Ane « 
somewhere down the slope which they were 
traversing, but where, no one knew. 

But they knew soon enough. 

For Harry’s driver, in whipping up his horses, 
had forced them forward into the midst of it. 

And down it came,—a vast mass of snow and 
ice. Down it came, irresistibly, tremendously, 
with a force that nothing could withstand! The 
others looked on, voiceless, with horror, and 
spellbound. Itcame! It struck! and the next 
instant down went the sled that carried Harry 
and Tom, over the edge of the slope, and down 





was covered so deep with snow that it was im- 
passable; that men had been working on it for 
two days, but were not yet done, and that they 
would have to wait some time before proceed- 
ing. The worst of it was that there was every 
probability of another storm, which would heap 
up the snow still higher, and render impassable 
even those places which had been cleared away. 

They were therefore compelled to wait. 

For two days they stayed there, in: this little 
wayside inn, amusing themselves with looking 
out at the scene before them. All around them 
the ground was covered with snow. Above them 
towered the Alps, with their vast white summits, 
where the wild wind blew, hurling the snow 
wreaths into the air. 

Beneath was a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
which a torrent ran, and whose sides presented 
a spectacle of the most savage grandeur. It was 
not possible to go about to any distance over 
that deep snow. Their boots were made for 
lighter purposes than plunging through drifts; 
and so they were forced to remain in doors, and 
do the best that they could to pass away the 
time, 

On the third day, however, a start was made. 
On going out they found that the diligence was 
to be left behind, further progress on wheels be- 
ing impossible. In its place there were several 
sleds which looked exactly like those with which 
they were familiar at home. 

Each sled was drawn by one horse, and had 
straw spread over it. One sled carried the lug- 


in the first one, and the others did not oppose 
his wishes. Harry went with him. These with 
the driver formed the first load. Next came 
Noah and Syd with their driver. Then Uncle 
Zebedee and a German with theirs. Then two 





of all came the Joggege. So they starved. 


the following winter, papa, having business in 


Portunity to visit my cousins. 


on one of the fashionable streets, so I suppose 
there’ll be plenty of room, and I dare say youll 
enjoy yourself bravely.” 


seeing city life for a little while, and was only 
too anxious to appear well in the eyes of my 
fashionable relatives. Ihad two silk dresses, 
one black, the other plum color, that I was es- 
pecially proud of. To be sure I had made them 
both myself, from patterns, but I prized them all 
the more for that. 


us fourteen years, “ye needn’t be at all anxious 
ag to how ye’ll look, for there isn’t-oue of them 


ward to the abyss. A shriek burst forth from 
Noah and Syd. Then all was still. 
To be continued. 


+ 
For the Companion. 


MY CITY COUSINS. 
By Alioe Bobbins, 

Thad often received an invitation to come and 
see my cousins in the city of Boston, and as they 
had spent several seasons at our old-fashioned 
home, I felt tolerably well acquainted with them. 
hey were all high bred girls, but in the coun- 
try dressed their simplest, and professed to lay 
aside style willingly. 5 

There were Libby, Carry, Hatty and Lida. 
Carry was the cldest, just turned eighteen, and 
a great belle. On the occasion of their last visit 
they were more than usually kind in their invi- 
tations, and declared that I must come and sec 
them; they could not take no for an answer. 

The next season they were not our guests, and 


the city, thought I had better improve the op- 


“{ heard that brother John had gone into a 
new house,” he said; “a splendid swell front, 


I was more than delighted at the prospect of 


“Indeed, miss,” said Sally, who had lived-with 
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has your own pretty face. It’s my opinion 

they'll all be jealous of you.” 

“Don’t fill the child’s head with such notions,” 
said my mother. The child was nineteen. 

“Sure, ’n I only told the truth,” muttered 
Salty. 

Four blessed weeks I went on with my preps- 
rations, making new and altering old, till my 
wardrobe seemed of almost wonderful propor- 
tions. The largest trunk in the house would 
hardly hold it, and that was a venerable hair 
trunk, nearly a century old. It did not occur to 
me that it was ancient, however, till { saw the 
footman smile as it was taken into the large hall 
of my uncle’s house. 

My father, good, easy soul, was always his 
simple self, and walked about quite unconcerned 
among the beautiful chairs, and tables, and ot- 
tomans, while I sat down, my little bag in my 
hand, wondering why nobody came. 

“John must be doing well,” said my father, 
lifting up two or three delicate toys from one of 
the tables in his large bronzed hand. It is only 
a wonder that he did not smash them. How 
could he or I know that they cost, some of them, 
a hundred dollars apiece? 

“How still it is here, and O how splendid!” 
I said, beginning to tremble in my new, plata, 
gray walking-suit. “They must be very rich.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose John has done putty tol- 
erable well,” mused my father. ‘‘He was a go- 
a-head from a boy, always swapping, mighty 
sharp at a trade, but he’s pitched hay and hoed 
potatoes many a timg, for all that. John mustn’t 
get proud. Money isn’t every thing.” 

Money scemed a good deal, to judge by these 
gorgeous parlors, and I was beginning to wish 
somebody would make an appearance, when s 
smart-looking girl came in, that I thought was 
a visitor. 

“The young ladies are dressing, miss,” she 
said. “Will you excuse them?” 

T rose from my seat. 

“Then I will wait,” I responded. 

“Would you like to go to your room, miss?’ 
was the next question she asked. “I will show 
you there.” 

Could this girl be a servant, moving so airily 
in her nice dress? I could hardly believe it. 

“This is your room, miss,” she said, stopping 
at the third story. “Your trunk is in her, 

Wold Vou ikem te avcios you? 

0, made reply, feeling unusually ner 
Yous and flustered. “I wont detain you.” She 
smiled and left me alone. 

The room was large, plainly farnished, and 
looked out upon rows of back yards. I don’t 
know why, but felt as if somebody had plunged 
me into a snow bank. Every thing had been so 
splendid, and so strange, and so unhomelike, 
that I could have cried like a child for one sight 
of mother. I just longed to turn back and ask 
father to take me right home again, for he was 
going on the morrow; but pride restrained me. 
What I should wear in this great house for an 
afternoon dress, puzzled me exceedingly, but 
finally I made the best choice, and arrayed my- 
self in my black silk. I could not certainly be 
far wrong in that, I thought. 

An hour passed, and still I satin that dreary 
room. 

“Why don’t some of them come in?” I won- 
dered; “they know fam here.” And finally I 
Plucked up courage to go down stairs. 

Miss Carry was there, talking with my father, 
and dressed in gorgeous array. Such glitter! 
such ribbons! such diamonds! I had hardly 
dreamed of, much less seen. ‘ 

“O Cousin Della!’ and she actually gave me 
the tips of her fingers. I was stunned by her 
frigid manner. No kiss, no warm look of wel- 
come or pleasure. 

“You are new to the city, are you not?” asked 
the grand belle, as she took upa photograph 
album. 

“As new as you were to the country, when 
you went there the first time,” I could not help 
saying. 

“Ah, yes, it was odd,” she replied, coldly; aud 
then Lilly, Hatty and Lida glided in, all grown 
to young ladies. 

How my heart sank within me when I noticed 
the splendor of their toilets! Had they done 
this to crush me at the first? 

T understood it better when I met their moth- 
er, a large woman, with cold eyes and an impe- 
rious manner. She called me “Miss Somers,” 
and missed me so persistently, that once or twice 
I came near being rude. 

“Why didn’t you say it?” whispered Hatty, 
her eyes sparkling. 

“Say what?” 

“That's just what I wanted t6 hear. I’m sure 
it was right on the tip of your tongue, and I 
know it woild have been good. Pray don’t 
control\yourself hext time. You see my sisters 
put on anextra agony in this fine new house. I 
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don’t care a bit. I liked the old one much’ bet- 
ter. Never mind, we’ll have good times.” 

Well, if Hatty was a little bit ugiy, (that is, 
she squinted just a trifie,) why, she was certain- 
ly sensible, so I concluded to make my visit as 
long as I at first intended. 

J was snubbed, often, there was no doubt of 
that. My dresses were exceedingly plain, and 
behavior did not go for much in that costly 
house. I knew they did not like to introduce 
me to strangers, and avoided it, if they could,— 
only Hatty, she took the greatest pains to thwart 
her sisters, and made me acquainted with every- 
body. It so happened that my aunt was to give 
agreat party. When the night arrived, Hatty 
said,— s 

“I want you to wear one of my Swiss muslins, 
tonight. There’s to be a magnificent creature 
here. I mean he js really good, and an aathor, 
-a fine musician—every thing—and Carry is wild 
about him.” 

“But I sha’n’t wear one of your muslins,”’ I 
said, with a proper pride. “I shall go in the old 
silk.” E 

“Jast as you please, Miss Independence; but 
you'll be plain asa pipe-stem. I admire your 
spunk, but as it’s a great occasion, I wish you 
had something gorgeous—but no matter.” 

We were in a flutter of excitement. Hatty and 
I,and a chosen few, went into one of the half- 
deserted rooms near the conservatory. Hatty 
insisted on my playing. I sat down and went 
through three pages of one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas. 

“I didn’t know you played that,” said Carry— 
she was Icaning on the arm of the author and 
composer. 

“lam charmed when a lady plays and com- 
prehends Beethoven,” said the lion. I had been 
introduced to him. Next day he called, and his 
attentions were so marked that Carry hardly 
spoke to me till I went home. 

I am writing this in our cosey little parlor. 
The author and composer is seated nt my cottage 
piano. For two summers, since my visit to the 
city, he has been a visitor at our humble home, 
and the next time I go to the city, I think, per- 
haps, Cousin Carry will have to call me by a dif- 


ferent name. 
——_+or 
For the Companion. 
THE DEACON’S SURPRISE. 
By B. H. Davis. 


Every body in the village knew Simple Simon. 
He lived with his mother down in that little red 
hat just by Indian Oreek; and you would gen- 
erally find him on a summer day in or about 
the water somewhere. Sometimes the boys who 
were going fishing would give him a penny or 
two to dig their bait, and Simon would go grub- 
bing on his knees in the mud, and mumbling 
his one song about “Poor Joe,” as happy as a 
king. If Joe were any poorer than Simon, he 
must have had a very bad fortune indeed. His 
mother, the widow Matmoth, used to keep them 
comfortable enough by her washing and iron- 
ing, until she was crippled by the rheumatism, 
this winter. She still managed to hobble about 
over her tubs for an hour or two each day. But 
they had nothing to éat but bread and molasses, 
and as for meat, they had nearly forgotten the 
very look of it. It was no wonder that Simon’s 
great arms and legs grew bony and gaunt, and 
that his. eyes sank deep into his head. 

Simon had fight, staring eyes, precisely like 
an owl’s; he never worked or played as other 
Dboys do, but perpetually sauntered or marched 
about, his hands in his pockets, his rags of 
clothes fluttering about him, a cock’s feather in 
his hat. If you spoke to him, your only answer 
Would be a stare and a “Hi!” and then Simon 
‘went on his way, chuckling as if he had silenced 
You by the witticst retort. No matter how the 
boys teased him, he replied only by this same 
good-humored “Hi!” So the people called him 
simple, and an idiot, and the boys made verscs 
about him, some of which, no, doybt you have 
heard. But his mother never would be con- 
Vinced that he was different from other boys. 

“My Simon has as clear a brain in his head 
88 any body,” she would say; “though. he 
chooses to be a little peculiar, Every body has 
their own way of doing things.” 

It was about the middle of December that the 
widow grew sick and had to quit work and take 
to her bed. She did not let any of her neigh- 
bors know, however. 

“T never have begged, and I never will,” she 
said to Simon, at which he nodded and chuckled, 
He began to sing “Poor Joe” to a very lively 

une. 

But those were rough days for Simon. He 
did what ho could; carried wood which he 
Picked up in the forest, and kept up big fires, 
hight or day; then he would peep into every pot 
oF pan to find something to cook, and shake his 








head dolefally over each, and finally bringing 
the bread and molasses, he would divide the 
slice in half, and put his mother’s part close to 
her hand, while he munched his own. When 
he had done he would sit staring solemnly down 
into her face hours at a time, now and then 
suddenly breaking out into a whistle to cheer 
herup. She would hold his hand, and look up 
into his face as though it were the brightest and 
handsomest in the world. 

“Go out, Simon,” she said, the day before 
Christmas, “and take a run on the snow.” 

“Hi?” said Simon, looking doubtfully at her, 
and thinking he could not be spared. However, 
he went, for one of Simon’s odditics was that he 
always obeyed to the letter, no matter what was 
his own opinion in the matter. 

He found Bill Ruth, and Joe Stiles, and two 
or three other fellows, on the barrels outside of 
Dea. Stebbs’ store. They did not dare to go in- 
side, cold as it was. Every boy knew how cross 
“old Stebbs” was, and kept carefully out of his 
way. 

“Hillo, Simon!” shouted Bill. “Getting ready 
for Christmas down at your house?” winking 
to the other boys. 

“Dunno. We might be, and then we mightn’t,”” 
said Simon, gravely. “What is Christmas, Bill?” 

“Time when every body’s jolly, and you get 
things. I tell you, Simon,’’ with a sudden idea, 
which made him laugh and kick the sides of the 
barrel vigorously, “you’ll have a Christmas 
tree. Just you look to-morrow morning in your 
back kitchen—you know the back kitchen?” 

“Hi!” said Simon, breathlessly. 

“Well, there you’ll find a trec that grew in 
the night; and on it you'll find—let me see— 
new clothes and a hat”— 

“A hat?”—taking off his old summer one and 
twirling it about on his fist thoughtfully. 

“A fur hat—warm over your ears; and ap- 
ples, and cakes, and candies. O, my goodness! 
how can [ tell all you'll have? It makes my 
hair stand on end to think of it.” 

Simon sat dumb for a moment or two with 
delight, his face very red, then he got down. 

“7’ll go home,” he said, suddenly, putting on 
his hat. 

“To tell your mother? You’ll do nothing of 
the sort. You must say nothing to her about it 
till the time comes.” 

Simon stood, with a disappointed, blank face. 

“Hi?” he said, anxiously. 2 

“No, not a word, I tell you. Now be off, and 
remember and look in the back kitchen to- 
morrow.” ‘ 

Simon darted off, jumping fences and turning 
somersets in the air, and whistling so shrilly 
that he could be heard clear up the village strect. 

“What do you mean to do, Bill?” asked Joe 
Stiles. ‘You know well enough Simon ’ll have 
No tree.” 

“T bet he will, then,” said Bill, with a laugh. 
“D'ye see that old dead larch in the fence cor- 
ner? I'll drag it down and stand it in his back 
kitchen to-night, and a better show of old pots, 
and pans, and rags you never saw than there'll 
be on it. It ’ll be jolly fun.” 

“I don’t see the fun,” replied Joc, without 
laughing. “I wouldn’t play tricks on a fellow 
that can’t hit back. Simon can’t fight, and you 
know that, Bill Ruth. Besides, he and his mo- 
ther are nigh about starved. The old woman’s 
been in bed for weeks.” 

“Tt’s none of my business if she’s been there a 
year,” muttered Bill. 

Just at that moment old Dea. Stcbbs thrast 
his knotty, sour face out of the door. 

“Come, be off with you, you young vaga- 
bonds,” he said, thumping the barrel with his 
hickory cane. 

The boys did not stop to argue the question, 
but made off down the frozen street at full 
speed. Den. Stebbs stood looking after them a 
minute, and then putting on his hat, walked 
slowly down to his house on the meadow. 

That was the longest night of Simon’s life. 
He could not sleep for listening to hear if there 
were any mysterious sounds in the back kitchen. 
He sat by the fire, his hands clasped about his 
Knees, chuckling, now and then, and rubbing 
his elbows with impatience. At Inst he got up 
and went to his mother’s bed. 

“What's Christmas, mother, eh?” 

The widow turned her thin face to the wall. 
She had been thinking, just then, of the day, 
and how bright and plentiful it would be to so 
many in the world, how hungry and cold to her 
and her boy. 

“It was the day when the child Jesus was born, 
Simon.” 

“Does He send the new clothes, and the fur 
hat? Hi?” 

His mother looked puzzled. 

“People who love Him give gifts on that day, 
because He loves us all and gives us all we 
have?” » 





“Loves us?” trying to understand. 

“I don’t know, child,” she said, bitterly. 
think He has forgotten us.” 

“TI guess not,” said Simon, laughing know- 
ingly, and nodding his head. She fell asleep af- 
ter she had made him come to bed. Bat Simon 
sat straight up the rest of the night, staring and 
listening with all his might, for he heard noises 
through the thin partition. It was Bill Ruth, 
who had set up the dead larch and hung it with 
rags, and broken tin cans, and an old hoop skirt 
that he had found in the road. 

“Tt’s the people that love the Lord,” muttered 
poor Simon, inside. “He hasn’t forgot to send 
them.” ° 

Bill Ruth had not such jolly fun as he expect- 
ed in dressing his tree. He felt that it wasa 
cruel trick, and that he was a mean cur, let him 
try to forget it as he would. However, he fin- 
ished the work, and stole off home to bed. 

“T’'ll be back bv daylight to see the end of the 
joke,” he said. 

By daylight, therefore, he was up, and cours- 
ing along the frozen fields like a hares It was a 
clear, gray morning. The snow lay white on 
fields and hills. Down in the village lights were 
glancing, early as it was, in the upper windows 
of almost every house, for it was Christmas 
morning. Children and grown people were awake 
and calling joyfully to each other; trees were 
glancing with lights and beautiful presents; the 
very air was full of love and gladness as on that 
first Christmas morning, long ago, when God, 
with deep significance, sent His message of good 
will to the world at the same time from the poor 
stable and from the heavenly choirs. 

“Simon will have his tree, too,’ said Bill, 
laughing to himself, as he saw the firelight shin- 
ing through the windows of the poor widow’s 
hut. He crept stealthily to the door and list- 
ened. Simon was coaxing his mother to risc 
and come with him to the back kitchen. 

“There’ll be a tree, there, mammy. He’s sent 
somebody to put it. He that was born to-day, 
you know.” 

The widow was too wenk to stand, but she 
struggled up. She would not let Simon bear 
his disappointment alone. 

“My poor boy!”’ she said, putting ber arm 
about his neck. He helped her along gently. 
He was trembling with excitement. 

Bill’s heart failed him as he saw the poor wom- 
an dragging along the floor to see his miserable 
tree. ““I—I wouldn’t have done it if I’d have 
thought she'd have known,” he muttered. 

“Now, mammy, dear!” said Simon, throwing 
open the kitchen door. There was a blaze from 
the fire, and there, in the middle of the floor, 
stood a great Norway fir, green and beautiful. 
Hung on its branches were a suit of warm, good 
clothes for Simon, a fur cap, and apples, cakes 
and candies. Underneath stood a barrel of flour, 
two or three barrels of potatoes, a warm woollen 
dress, packages of tea and sugar, little jars of 
butter and sdusage, and a nice fat turkey hen, 
all ready for roasting. 

Simon stood dumb for one minnte, and then 
broke out into a thundcring “Hi!” catching his 
mother in his arms and whirling her about. 

She could not speak for crying. Outside, in 
the dark, old Dea. Stebbs, and his wife, and Dr. 
Potter stood peeping in and Jaughing like three 
children, 

“Well, well,”’ said Mrs. Stebbs, “we've had our 
joke; let’s go home. I did not think any thing 
would ever drag me out of my ‘ed as early as 
this on a winter morning.” 

“Hollo! who’s this?” cried the deacon, as he 
stumbled over a figure that skulked along like a 
dog. “So, so, my young friend! How do you 
like Simon’s tree?”’ And he gave Bill a sound 
cuffing on the car, that sent him away howling. 

But Simon heard nothing of all this. He went 
about touching and feeling every thing on the 
tree. “He did not forget us, mother, did He?” 
he said. 

“No, my son.’”” And in her heart she thanked 
God, whose love had touched her, also, on this 
Christmas day. 

—+or—__. 


A MAN IN DELIRIUM TREMENS, 


Did you ever awake in the night in great ter- 
ror over some dream? Some fearful danger was 
just before you, and you cried out in fear for 
“Mother! mother!” Though there was nothing 
near to hurt you, yct your terror was just as 
real as though a lion was in the room. 

Now, the imaginary terrors of a man in the 
delirium which drinking causes may scem very 
funny to lookcrs-on, who know there is no dan- 
ger; but they are terrible beyond all thought to 
those who experience them. 

A man living in New Haven, Conn., drank so 
deeply that his reason was for some time over- 
thrown. When his paroxysms came on, he fan- 
cied that he saw before him men preparing to 
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flay him alive. Slowly they began their dread- 
ful work, cutting his flesh with keen little saws, 
then tearing off his skin in strings, and hanging 
it up on wires before his eyes. 

He would shriek and cry out in as terrible ag- 
ony asif they were really doing it. Then he 
would imagine that his heart was a cage of wild 
beasts, who were tearing, growling and fighting 
with each other. He would beg his companions 
to tear them out, and when, to gratify him, they 
would pretend to do so, a feeling of death-faint- 
ness would come over him. Then he would think 
those about him were throwing sharp hooks at 
him, trying to fasten them in his flesh. He 
would wrestle and fight for hours with his un- 
seen foes, until thd sweat poured from him in 
streams. . 

Did he not pay dear for his cups? Was the 
little pleasure he got out of them worth all that 
agony? 


——————ror-——_—— 
For the Companion. 


TEACHING DEAF MUTES TO 
SPEAK. 





Two large, beautiful houses standing on the 
crest of a hill; from the front windows a look 
up and down the Connecticut Valley, with its 
broad, waving meadows, blue river and misty 
mountains; and from the rear a grove of chest- 
nut trees, in the midst of which stands another 
building, quite new, French-roofed, and contain- 
ing many rooms. Outside, children playing 
gayly, but never a shout to be heard among 
them—then a summons to one of the houses, a 
scattering off into different rooms, and busy les- 
sons begin.” 

What is it all? 

A school? > 

It must be; but things seem to go on in some 
very strange ways of theirown. Not a bell is 
in one of the rooms, but when the teacher wish- 
es to call a recitation, she strikes the floor with 
her foot, the scholars all Jook up, and she calls 
one or more to come forward. There is no sing- 
ing, no music lesson any where in the school; 
and in one room, a class of children, some not 
more than five years old, it is true, but others 
twelve or fourteen, are learning the names of 
colors, and rushing about in great excitement 
and glee, to pick up a veil, or a book, or a bit of 
ribbon, and wave it before the teacher’s face to 
prove that they undcrstand her when she says, 
very slowly and distinctly, “blue.” 

Not a sckool for crazy children, nor for crazy 
teachers, as one might begin to think, but the 
Clarke Institute for Deaf Mutes, established at 
Northampton some four years ago, and receiving 
now more than forty pupils, ~ 

And in this school, any one fortunate enough 
to have ears of their own, may her. 1 good deal 
that is remarkable. No such thi.g as being 
born deaf and dumb, for instance! Although 
such cases have been spoken of ever since the | 
world began, and we supposed we knew some of 
them, it is a great mistake. Plenty of people 
are born deaf, the teachers allow, but they assure 
you the vocal organs of such unfortunate ones 
are just as good as our own, the only difference 
being that they have never Jearned to use them. 
In this school they are taught to do so, and also 
to read from the lips what others say, and the 
result is, that the deaf hear with the eye, and the 
dumb speak. 

Although teaching the deaf mute lip-reading 
and articulation is so new a thing in this coun- 
try, it has been almost the only method pursued 
with them in Europe for hundreds of years. 

More than three centuries ago a good monk, 
named Ponce de Leon, away in sunny Spain, 
thought it hard that the shadow of silence and 
solitude should rest on the lives of any children, 
and taught, one after another, many deaf mutes 
to speak. And wonderful as it may seem, they 
learned so well, that one of them became a pricst 
and another a soldier. AfterWard, instead of a 
solitary child being taught, hero and there, 
sehools were established, afd now in England, 
Frances Germany; Italy, Belgium, Denmark, 
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Russia, Sweden, and even in Egypt, they are 
busily doing their work. Only in France, the 
good Abbe De L’Epee thought it too hard for 
mutes to learn to speak, and invented an entire- 
ly different language, using signs instead of 
words, by means of which he gave all his pupils 
their education. 

Visitors to the German schools, where the 
children are taught to speak and to read from 
the lips, bring back stories that we find it almost 
hard to believe, 





Our own schools, when first established, chose 
the French abbe’s method, and have always con- 
tinued to use it, so that until a few years ago, 
the people of this country hardly knew there was 
any other way to teach the deaf and dumb. But 
at that time Miss Rogers, of Chelmsford, deter- 
mined to try the European method with some 
mute pupils under her charge, and her success 

-Was zenrprise to every one. In a few months 


~~" the children knew hundreds of words, could form 


sentences from them, and write letters home. 
Now her little school has become the Clarke in- 
stitute, of Northampton, and has a corps of 
teachers and more thamwforty pupils. 

If any one has a fancy for being astonished 
and entertained at the same moment, Miss Rog- 
ers’ school is the place to pass an hour or two. 
In some rooms the older scholars are busy with 
such studies as go on in any school, and in oth- 
ers, those who have been there but a short time, 
are taking lessons in speaking, and learning the 
meaning of words. In one of these, some visit- 
ors, the other day, found a bright-eyed, red-jack- 
eted little lady, with a class standing before her, 
teaching them the names of the colors. There 
was a little daughter of Gen. Mitchell, not more 
than six years old, with floating golden hair, 
and a fairy face and form, then older children, 
then a colored boy, Robert, about fourtcen years 
of age, rolling his great eyes, and showing his 
white teeth, in an ecstasy of delight at feeling a 
new idea penetrate his brain. 

“Blue, blue,” said the little teacher, with spark- 
ling eyes, striking the floor with her foot. This 
was to bring back a wandering gaze, for though 
the children do not hear, they feel the slightest 
jar. 

“Blue, blue,” they all cried back again, in 
great enthusiasm, though not in time together, 
for not one knew whether the other answered or 
not. 

Then they went to the blackboard and wrote 
the word, and then scampered off all about the 
room to find something blue, as proof positive 
that they knew the meaning of the word. 

It was droll enowsh to sce Kobert, at the other 
end of the room, frantically waving a blue veil 
he had found; but droller still, when ‘‘brown” 
was the word, to see one of the children run up 
to him and gesture vigorously upon his cheek, 
while he stood immovable, rolling the eyes far- 

+ ther than ever, in the delighted dignity of being 
used as an “illustration.” 

This class had been but very little while in the 
school, and, as some of them had never been 
taught a word in their lives till they came, of 
course it was slow work at first. After they had 
done with the colors, the teacher took the word 
“pleasant” for the next lesson. Poor Robert 
succeeded pretty well in repeating it, but as for 
the meaning, it was of no use—he couldif’t get 
it. The teacher pointed out of the window, to 
suggest the pleasant weather. 

“Nice day,’ said Robert, in triumph. She 
shook her head; that wasn’t it. Next she smiled 
in the most amiable way, and then scowled 
sharply, to sec if she coud conyey the idea, as 
she often did, successfully, by contrast. 

“Wrinkled,”’ cried out Robert, and the lesson 
had to be put over for completion to the next 
day. 

When the visitors had seen all they wished of 
the performance of this class, the teacher turned 
to a little boy and said,— 

“Will you show these ladies to Miss 8 
room ?”” 








He watched her face with a keen glance as she 
uttered the words, and then turned quietly and 
led the way. " 

There, and in other rooms, there were spelling 
classes, classes in composition, drawing and rec- 
itation of poctry, all interesting, but the spelling- 
class having rather a peculiar feature. The 
scholars, though they know the names of the 
letters perfectly, are taught to pronounce them 
in spelling, as they sound in the words, that help- 
ing them to keep the idea of their real service. 

One boy was told to spell “purpose.” He re- 
peated the word in a low, almost guttural tone, 
giving each syllable a slow, prolonged sound 
“pur—pose,” and then procceded to spell it. P 
only the puffy sound, as if he were going to say 
“poo,” u much like 00, ras nearly as possible 
like the sound in the word, p again as before, o, 
8, only the hissing sound, e much as ea in early, 
and the word was completed “pur—pose.” 


There is a great difference in the speech of the 
pupils, according to the different circumstances 
and time of their learning, but many speak so 
clearly and even prettily, that you would scarce- 
ly suspect it was to them as hardly earned an 
accomplishment as piano playing is to happier 
children. 





As the visitors passed near the room of the 
red-jacketed little teacher again, she opened the 
door and begged them to return, as a little broth- 
er and sister in her class were very anxious to 
express themselves in a lesson they had lately 
learned. The little girl seated herself with quite 
an air, and the handsome little brother stepped 
out into the hall, his face glowing with pride 
and promise. Then came a tap at the door. The 
little miss rose and opened it. ‘‘Ah-how-do- 
you-do? Will-you-walk-in? I-am-very-glad- 
to-see-you. Shall-I-take-your-hat?” With a 
face covered with smiles he gave it her, and she 
begged him to be seated. Then followed inquir- 
jes for his family and a few more questions and 
answers, when he rose and said he must go. 

“Do-not-go. Come-again. Let-me-give-you- 
your-hat,” said the little maiden, with the most 
bewitching of glances, and the little brother 
bowed himself out, with all the airs and all the 
happiness of any petted beau in society. 

But how is this wonderful Jesson taught? Is 
there any magic wand in Miss Rogers’ room, with 
which she has touched, onc after another, these 
forty deaf mute children, that the deaf hear and 
the dumb speak? Search, if you like; you will 
never find it, for though a wand there is, and 
busily used, it is invisible. Patience, courage 
and skill, these are the green stems of the triple 
staff, and buds, blossoms and fruits start daily 
forth in the form of success and joy. 

But patience and courage, as well as other 
workers, must have a method, and so have Miss 
Rogers and her teachers. Often when a new pu- 
pil enters the school, she finds that, bright, hap- 
py ond intelligent as he may be, the existence of 
any such thing as a language of words has nev- 
er entered his mind. He secs the lips move, but. 
has no idea that any sound is produced; has nev- 
er noticed that onc movement of them differs 
from another, and does not know why such 
movements are made. Least of all, has it ever 
occurred to him to try making them himself. 
Here is work to be done. First, the pupil must 
notice what the lips do, and that some effect is 
produced by doing it. So Miss Rogers takes his 
hand, holds it before her mouth, and breathes 
upon it as A is pronounced at the beginning of 
aword. He fecls her breath upon his hand, and 
so discovers what she docs. As soon as this is 
plain, she places the same hand before his own 
mouth, and signifies, as best she may, that he is 
to do the same. This is generally accomplished 
quite easily, and the teacher takes 0 us the next 
lesson. The pupil watches her lips as she pro- 
nounces it, and soon learns to place his own in 
the same position, but makes no sound. How 
should he, when he has no idea any one ever did 
such a thing? What is to be dune now? Tak- 
ing his hand again, she clasps it upott her throat 








and repeats the letter. Now he makcs a discov- | 


ery—something is done there as well as with the 
lips. Try it yourself, littledeaf mute; try again, 
and the name won’t belong to you many days! 
She returns his hand to his own throat, and he 
tries. No sound at all at first, then a faint one, 
then a queer, outlandish one. Not quite right 
yet. Once more, there it is, o fair and square, 
and round as 0 ever ought to be! 

Hurrah, triumph, and to-morrow a new les- 
son. New letters, new triumphs, joy for the 
teacher, and unknown and unimagined pleasure 
for the scholar; easy words, short sentences, 
more letters, more words, chalk and blackboard, 
same words there; books, lessons, pen and ink, 
letters written home, companionship, chats with 
friends! A new world all around, in which not 
only to live and move, but to speak and listen, 
and forget that he was ever called deaf and 
dumb! ; 

And as if it were not wonderful enough that 
these scholars, some of them hardly more than 
curly headed babies, can read with their keen 
little eyes whatever the lips may say to them, 
some do even more, If the teacher turns only 
the side of her face toward them, and covers her 
lips with her hand, they can tell what she says 
from such motion as they can sec in her cheek 
and throat, and will repeat it after her without 
a mistake. This makes them ready to under- 
stand a person whose mouth is covered with a 
beard, and at the same time time teaches some- 
thing of a lesson to careless boys and girls who 
are not deaf, but tumble through life without 
ever really secing any thing that comes before 
their eyes. 

These children, beginning at six, eight, ten or 
twelve years old, have to work pretty busily to 
catch up with their friends and neighbors who 
began before they were fairly out of their cra- 
dies, It would seem strange to see achild of 
seven years old learning for the first time that 
God, her Heavenly Father, was everywhere, and 
to hear her, when she thought she had caught 
the idea, cry out,— 

“O many, many, many fathers! Onein North- 
ampton, one in Springfield, one in Boston, one 
everywhere!” 





But though they start at a disadvantage, they | 


work away and get on faster than any one can 
well believe; but if you want any help to your 
faith, or your understanding of what is done 
uinong them, the best thing you can do js to go 


and sce for yourself. ZA. R. 
—— - 08+ , 

A’ NEW BRITISH AMERICAN CON- 
FEDERATION. 


The British Parliament has taken a step that 
is of some importance to Americans, though 
likely to be considered more hereafter than at 
present. It has passed an act to unite the Lee- 
ward Islands of the British West Indies in a body 
politic. The islands are six in number, and 
bear the following names: Antigua, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, and the Virgin Isl- 
ands. The Virgin Islands ure in fact a group of 
islands, but we speak of them by their political 
appellation. 

The largest.of these islands is Dominica, which 
has 291 square miles, with a population of 25,- 
666 souls. 

Antigua is the most populous of the group, 
having 37,125 inhabitants,—but its area is only 
83 square miles. It is a rich island, and long 
has been famous for its—rum. 

St. Kitts has 108 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 24,440, 

Nevis has 9,822 inhabitants, and a territory of 
50 square miles. 7 

Montserrat’s territory is 47 square miles, and 
the inhabitants number 7,645. 

The Virgin Islands have a population of 6,051, 
and an area of 57 square miles. 

The total area is 781 square miles, and the en- 
tire population is 110,759. 

These are small figures, but empires have 
grown out of smaller beginnings than those of 
the new Confederation. 

The sea is always at the command of islanders 
who have the courage to seek its conquest, and 
the capacity to conquer it. All the West Indian 
islands are rich in the power to produce things 
that the world wants, and which it is ever ready 
to buy, and which it is willing to pay for at good 
prices. K 

There is but little published, as yet, as to the 
dctails of this new scheme, save that they are 
not of a democratic character. Power will be in 
the hands of the few, who will share it with the 
British government. 

It is a singular fact that English-made coun- 
tries seldom begin with very large ideas of gov- 
ernment, and the result is that quarrels are apt 
to rise early. The many will not submit to ex- 
clusion, and the few insist upon maintaining an 
exclusive system. 





This movement in favor of uniting the Lee 
ward Islands is supposed to be but the beginning 
of a much larger undertaking, which shall lead 
to the establishment of a confederation of all 
the British West Indian Islands. 


— or 


BANKRUPT LORDS. 


A bankrupt, in the common use of the word, 
is a person who cannot pay the full amount of 
his debts, and to avoid embarrassment gives 
what property he may have to his creditors. 
They receive it, and release him from further ob- 
ligations to pay what h¢is owing. An honora- 
bie man will avoid bankruptcy, and pay his 
debts in full, if it is possible for him to do so. 
If through misfortune such a man “fails,” he is 
to be pitied, not blamed. 

But there are bankrupts that deserve no‘ pity, 
because their misfortunes are the results of their 
vices, or follies—such cases, for instance, as those 
English lords spoken of in the newspapers, who 
became insolvent in consequence of their being 
gamblers and spehdthrifts, indulging in horse- 
racing and other vices. 

It is mentioned in the London journals that 
Lord Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devon, has 
“failed’’ for no less a sum than four millions of 
dollars, though he is but a young man, and 
never has been in business—and so had no busi- 
ness to ‘fail.”” 

The family of Courtenay is one of the oldest 
and most renowned of all the aristocratical fam- 
ilies in Europe. It is both French and English 
in its history, and was ancient long before many 
present great families had been heard of. 

It has produced Dukes, and Marquises, and 
Earls, and other nobles; and it has intermarried 
with royal houses, and did not think it had re- 
ceived any addition to its honors by so doing. 
Sovereigns have been produced by this family; 
and it was famous in the crusading times,—and 
was, and yet is, very proud of its blue blood. 
One of its members might have become King of 
England, more than three centuries ago, had he 
known how to conduct himself ia a proper man- 
ner. 

The popular inference would be that the mem- 
bers of such a family must be too highly bred 
and refined, to be guilty of common—or rather 
uncommon—swindling. Some admirer of “no- 
bility” says that honor is the peculiar virtue of 
an aristocracy, and keeps its members from be- 
ing guilty of base actions. One well known 
writer declares that ‘‘it feels a stain as a wound,” 
and in so saying the writer did violence to his 
own extensive knowledge of history; for of all 
bodies of men, from the middle classes up to the 
nobility, that have praduced great knaves,—men 
alike dishonest and dishonorable,—aristocracies 
hold pre-eminence. 

This Lord Courtenay is a case in point. He 
had every reason that man could have, for be- 
having well, and yet he has behaved infamously. 
No English nobleman can owe four millions of 
dollars, with nothing to show for it, and be more 
honest than a common thief. 

An English merchant might owe four millions, 
and not be able to pay a penny in the pound, 
and yet be strictly honest; for he might have 
“failed,” from causes bey ond his control, in course 
of legitimate business. But an English Lord 
does not engage in commerce. He may “fail,” 
like the merchant, but it will be only because he 
is a spendthrift, and a vicious fellow gencrally; 
and were justice done in his case he would be 
sent to a penitentiary, to herd with other men 
who dishonestly take other people’s property. 

But Lord Courtenay will get off without punish- 
mentorwithavery lightone. He will“gothrough 
the insolvent court,”’ and so be “‘whitewashed.”” 
If the commissioner should be a very just-mind- 
ed and stern man, he may be sent to a debtors’ 
prison for a fow months. This will be the ex- 
tent of his punishment; and on his father’s 
death he will, as Earl of Devon, take his seat in 
the House of Peers, as one of the law-makers of 
the great British Empire! Z 

It is only a year or two since the young Duke 
of Newcastle became a bankrupt, under most 
disgraceful circumstances, though he has in his 
veins the blood of the Pelhams, the Cavendishes, 
the Clintons, the Hamiltons, and others of the 
great patrician houses of Great Britain. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, head of another 
old line, recently became a bankrupt, The Mar- 
quis of Hastings was another of these prodigals, 
but he died early. 

Such are the doings of some of the aristocrat- 
ic young men of the highest rank; men who are 
charged by their birth with the most responsiblo 
duties as rulers. The facts show that neither men- 
tal nor social culture, nor high rank, necessarily 
produce moral principle, or restrain vicious pro- 
pensities. The only culture that ensures vir- 
tue, is a daily culture, embodied in a declaration 
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written by a wise man, centuries ago. “Thy 
Word” (O God] “have I hid in my heart that I 
might not sin against thee.” 


———_+or—___ 
THE “ONE TEEM PRINCIPLE.” 


Parties and politicians have phrases of their 
own, which, like slang phrases of low life, need 
to be interpreted to the uninitiated in order to 
be understood. One of these now in use when 
the Presidency is mentioned, is “one term,” or 
“the one term principle,” as some put it. What 
does it mean? 

Simply this: There are men in the United 
States who think no man should be allowed to 
hold the office of President for more than “onc 
term.” The length of one Presidential term is 
four years. Thus, they say that President Grant 
should not be a candidate for re-election in 
1872-8, but should retire to private life on the 
4th of March, 1878. 

There is nothing in the Constitution of the 
Tnited States, or in the laws of the land, that 
prevents a man from remaining President for 
life, provided the people choose to re-elect him 
once in every four years. A mistaken opinion 
prevails that a man cannot lawfully serve as 
President more than two terms. It is perhaps 
a nataral one, for no person has ever retained 
the office more than eight years; and no Presi- 
dent, so far as we know, has ever sought it for 
a third term. 

Thus a practice has come to haye the force of 
Jaw, or of a constitutional provision, and many 
persons confound two things that have no re- 
semblance to each other. The Constitution lim- 
its the Presidential term to four years, but it 
does not limit the number of Presidential terms 
that a man can serve. : 

President Washington wished to retire from 
office at the close of his first term, in 1798; but 
he was persuaded, much against his will, to ac- 
cepta second term. There wis a desire that he 
would then retain the position during a third 
term, but he retired on the 4th of March, 1797, 
when his second term expired. 

His successor, John Adams, was chosen but 
once, and so he could not follow the example of 
Washington; but Mr. Jefferson, whose sccond 

» term expired in 1809, did follow it. So did Mr. 
Madison, tm 1817; and so did Mr. Monroe, in 
1835, 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, who succecded to 
Mr. Monroe, was not re-elected; but President 
Jackson retired at the end of his second term, in 
1837. He was the last President who was re- 
elected till 1864-5, when Mr. Lincoln was chosen 
a second time, 

As early as the contest of 1828-9, the “one 
term” idea was advanced. Gen. Jackson was 
tected as a “one term” man, but nevertheless 
was re-elected in 1832-8. 

Mr. Clay, who was very anxious to become 
President, advocated “‘one term” elections. He 
failed, however, to get even four years posses- 
sion of the coveted office. 

One or two prominent public men are now 
advocating the single term principle. The sub- 

_Ject excites but little interest, and as yet has 
received no marked support from the people. 


—————+or 
. CURED OF STAGE FEVER. 


* The sound advice of those who have tricd it 
‘has often proved a timely and effectual cure to 
* boys and girls who coveted a theatrical life. Let 

all stage-struck youths read this advice of a cel- 
' ebrated actor: * 


Nearly twenty years azo, says a writer in the 
> La Crosse Democrat, I was crazy to enter upon 
tthe miseries or mystcrics of theatrical life—to 
lore life behind the foot-lizhts. One night 
y/ visited Burton’s Theatre, watched his play, and 
* the next day called upon the distinguished com- 
tedian to see if it was possible fur me to enter 
shis theatre as an apprentice with a view to be- 
feoning an actor. 

Burton was sitting in his private office when I 

entered and introduced myself. After stating 
to him the object of my visit, telling him of my 
dopes, plans, willingness to work, and determi- 
Hation to be somebody, he leaned back in his 
thair, looked at me with a kind, friendly, inter- 
‘sted look [ shall never forget, it was so pleas- 
pant, and said,— 
# “Young man, you had better go and drown 
preursell. If you have pluck, energy and ambi- 
vn you can find a better future for you in oth- 

Pursuits—with the auditors, not with the act- 

One-half the work required to make a 
me ctor will make a rich man in any other 
ofession, 

‘You have spoken to me plainly and with 

nest hopefulness. Allow one who is, compar- 
amtively: speaking, an old man, to advise you nev- 

to look to the staze. Every city is full of 
wor, iniserable men, hanging about the doors 
theatres, living in idleness, waiting for a 
nee to be put on in somebody’s else place. 

¢ tinsel of the stage and the reality of life are 
fry different things. Tho smiles, the laughs, 

@ fun and the well-fitting costumes worn by 

{ * actors are only for the occasion. But few 
: il come from the heart, they are only fate 


. 





















deep; while the clothes are left in the wardrobe 
ater the actors have donned their rags and gone 
home. 

“If you are willing to work you had better 
do it outside of the theatre, it will be better for 
you, Should you not happen to possess those 
qualities which constitute good actors, to enter 
upon the life would etlectuully spoil you for any 
thing else; for once let the shittlessness of un- 

ualified stage life be tasted, and the victim is 
orever injured.” 


—_+—_—_ 
ROSE CHARMS. 

The fragrance of the rose is always fresh and 
delightful. One can never have too much of it. 
No perfume makes a Indy’s drawer more pleas- 
ing than dried rose-lcaves, with a drop or two of 
lavender added. 

The perfumers, when they wish to preserve 
rose-leaves fresh until they have a sufticient 
quantity to distil, or use in other ways, pickle 
them, separating the leaves from the stalks, and 
mixing them into a paste with salt, in the pro- 
portion of six pounds of leaves to one of com- 















mon salt. This, put in jars, will keep any length 
of time. Packing alternate layers of salt and 


fresh rose-leaves away in jars is a first-rate, sim- 
ple way of getting a tine essence of rose, 

Let the jars remain covered in the cellar for a 
month or two, then put the pulp into a crape, 
and press the moisture from it. Bottle this es- 
sence, and let it stand out, corked, in the sun 
and dew, until it is quite clear. One part of this 
essence, one part of spirits of wine, and ten parts 
of spring-water, will give you a fine-flavored 
rose water. A srood tincture of rose-leaves may 
be made by simply digesting them in strony 
spirits; while three parts of leaves of just opened 
roses to four parts of sweet olive oil, pounded 
in a mortar, kept still for a week, and then ex- 
pressed, will give you an excellent oil of roses. 

I knew an old lady who used to make a great 
variety of charms, amulets, ete., out of rose 
leaves, that were more fragrant and quite as dur- 
able as those manufactured out of perfumed 
clays. Her process was to fill a mortar with 
roses gathered with the dew on them, sprinkle 
over them a little powdered cinnamon and clove: 
and then bray them thoroushly until the 
formed a stiff brown mass of about the consist- 
ence of putty. This she moulded into beads, 
crosses, and figures of various kinds, and then 
dried them in the sun or in an oven. They be- 
come as hard as pebbles, and retain their sweet- 
ness a long while. ugers that are skilful at 
moulding may, in this way, turn out some very 
pretty and appropriate mantel ornaments, 


—_+o+—____ 


A WRONG. 
There is the soundest common sense jn. the 
following paragraph from the Manufacturer 
and Builder: 


Why is it that there is such a repugnance on 
the part of parents to putting their sons to a 
trade? A skilled mechanic is an independent 
man. Go where he will his craft will bring him 
support. He need ask favors of none. He has 
literally his fortune in his own hands. Yet 
foolish parents—ambitious that their sons should 
“yise in the world,” as they say—are more will- 
ing that they should study for a profession, with 
the chances of even moderate suc heavily 
against them, or run the risk of spending their 
manhood in the ignoble task of retailiug dry 
goods, or of toiling at the accountant’s desk, 
than -learn a trade which would bring them 
manly strength, health and independence. 

In point of fact, the method they choose is the 
one least likely to achieve the advancement 
aimed at, for the supply of candidates for “er- 
rand boys,” dry goods clerks and kindred occu- 
pations, is notoriously over-stocked; while on 
the other hand, the demand for really skilled 
mechanics is as notoriously beyond the supply. 

The crying need of this country to-day is for 
skilled labor; and that father who neglects to 
provide his son with a useful trade, and to see 
that he thoroughly masters it, does him a griev- 
ous wrong and rans the risk of helping by so 
much to inerease the stock,of idle and depend- 
ent, if not vicious, members of socicty. It is 
stated in the report of the Prison Association, 
lately issued, that of fourteen thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six prisoners confined in the 
thirty States, in 1867, seventy-seven per cent., 
or over ten thousand of the number, had never 
learned a trade. The fact conveys a lesson of 
profound interest to those who have in charge 
the training of boys, and girls too, for the ac- 
tive duties of life. 


=e 
HOW A MOSQUITO PRESENTS HIS 
. BILL. 

We do not know that there is much satisfac- 
tion, after you have had your blood sucked, to 
be told precisely how it was done; but here is a 
very learned description of the trade manners of 
the pestilent little “swamp angel,” who stings 
with his mouth: 









































The mosquito has a proboscis like an elephant, 
only not so large. It will, however, look nearly 
as large under a good microscope. He cannot 
do as many handy things with it as the elephant 
can do with his, but he can cause a great deal of 
annoyance in a small way with it. 

It is hardly the thing to say that the mosqui- 
to bites us, for he has no teeth. The microscope 
reveals the fact that he carrics a pair of scissors 
inside of his proboscis—the neatest and sharpest 
little cutting tools you ever saw. He gets his 
living by these. They are two delicate little 
blades, and are placed alongside of each other. 

When he is ready to make a meal off of us, he 
first buzzes around with those beautiful wings, 
and sings a pleasant little song. If we let him 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


quietly settle down, he picks out a place on our 
skin which is just to his liking. He is very deli- 
cate about it. When he gets ready, he puts his 
proboscis down, and pushes the little scissors 
out, and mukes a neat cut, so that he can suck 
the blood ont. 

Then he drinks as much blood as he wants, 
and is done his dinner. But he docs not leave 
yet. He is going to pay his bill. He has taken 
our blood, and he will leave us something in ex- 
change for it. With all his faults, be is an hon- 
est little fellow—after hig fashion. He has the 
pay in his pocket, ready to squeeze out before 
he goes. It is poison, but that makes no differ- 
ence to him. It is the best he has to give us, 

His poison pocket is at the head of his probos- 
cis, and at the lower end of his proboscis he has 
another little pocket, into which he puts poison 
enough for one dose. This poison is very pow- 
erful. A very little of it makes the place where 
the mosquito puts it very sore. 

After he has sucked our blood, he puts the 
drop of poison into the place he took the blood 
from. It is not the bite or the cut that the mos- 
quito makes that hurts us, but the dropping of 
this powerful poison into our flesh. If this mos- 
quito was large enough to give a powerful dose 
ot this poison, it would be bad for us. If he 
were as big as a kitten, and his poison as strong 
in proportion, a “bite” from him would kill us. 








——_+or—___. 


GENUINE COURTESY. 


Even among the vicious and the outcast, are 
seen occasionally those fine acts of courtesy that 
are only prompted by genuine kindness of feel- 
ing. Here is an instance of the kind, by a poor 
woman, that is worth recording: 


A gentleman was passing the mouth of a 
squalid alley, when he heard loud cries of pain. 
Looking down the place he saw a crowd of black 
guard-looking men standing passive, while-a 
great brute of a fellow w: rcilessly thrash- 
ing a slender lad. The gentleman prepared to 
interfere, when a very poor-looking woman came 
up to him, and said,— 

“Hush! don’t, sir. They'll only blackguard 
you, and wuss than that. [ll speak to ’em.” 

She interfered, and effectually, for the beating 
ceased, and the lad escaped. She herself retired 
with a quiet, silent self-respect, which so evident- 
ly meant “Do not thank me or interfere any 
farther,” that the gentleman also withdrew. 
From what he afterward learned of the alley, he 
was convinced that his obligations to the woman 
went beyond the preservation of his purse. 

On a previous occasion, in another neighbor- 
hood, the same gentleman, having caught sicht, 
a few doors down a vile court, of a blind old hag 
cowering over a fire, thonght she looked so ex- 
ceedingly picturesque that he made some little 
progress down the passage to study her. Buta 
young woman, evidently of the lowest sort, said 
to him,— 

“Aint you afraid to come down here of a night, 
sir?” 

He took the hint and prudently retired. 
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DEAF DEBATER. 


In.the new German Parliament there is one 
member who is as deaf as a post, and yet not 
only delivers frequent and excellent speeches, 
but mingles as freely in the debates, and answers 
his adversaries’ attacks as readily and unhcsi- 
tatingly as any of his colleagues. The member 
we refer to is the famous historian Heinrich von 
Treitschke. 


He js enabled to take partin discussions not 
by the use of finger language, nor by guessing 
an orator’s words from the motion of his lips, 
but by the services of one of his fellow-members, 
Herr Wehrenpfennig, who acts as his friend’s 
amanuensis, writing down, word by word, every 
speech delivered in the house. This piece of 
friendship deserves to be admired, but it may be 
questioned whether it will not prove too ardu- 
ous for the sclf-sacrificing member in the end. 
How Herr von Treitschk 1 manage in the 
event of Ilerr Wehrenpfennig’s falling ill, or, still 
worse, not being returned at the next elections, 
it is hard to That the obliging gentleman 
performs his duty well is proved by Herr yon 
Treitschke’s ready answers in the recent debates. 
Perhaps the two will constitute themselves twin 
candidates, and jointly canvass for seats in fu- 
ture. Some members, however, doubt their abil- 
ity to continue the co-operative arranzement 
long, and _atlirm that, after all, the liberal pro- 
fessor will resign his seat. 
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AN ELEPHANT'S FREAKS. 


While Barnum’s menagerie was at New Brit- 
ain, the elephant gave an exhibition not on the 
bills. Early Sunday morning the huge animal 
escaped and thrust his head through Ralph 
Kent’s, barn door. Finishing his explorations 
here, he went to the house and there put his im- 
pudent trank through the open window of a 
sleeping-room, making a circus of the interior 
arrangements to the consternation of its occu- 
pants. The keeper was sent for and finally 
coaxed him away. 


++ 
SINGULAR DEFORMITY, 


At Osage, Iowa, there is a little girl two years 
of age, whose ears are perfectly sealed up, the 
external ear seeming to be doubled forward. An 
effort to remove the deformity by a surgical op- 
eration failed, as no openings were found, the 
ears being closed up perfectly, not even admit- 
ting afine probe. The child hears some, proba- 
bly from the fact that the internal ear is. per- 
ect, and, strong vibrations are transmitted 
tough the mouth. 
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BALLAD. 


“4 boy of thirteen found fighting way taken to be shot. 
Ho took a silver watch from his pocket and cried out, 
‘Caphuin, do let me take this first ton friend across the 
street; I'horrowed it.’ ‘O! you scamp,” sald, the officer, 
‘understand, you want to run off.” ‘My word of honor, 
Twill come back again,’ said the boy, and the captain, aee- 
ing it was a child, was only too glad to be rid of him: In 
ten minutes the boy came back and touk his stand with 
his face to the wall. ‘Here Lam, fire! Does Roman hix- 
tory tell us any thing braver? The captain boxed the Iittle 
hero's ears and ontered him never to show his face there 
agate, ‘They could not fire on him."—dneident in tne take 
ing of Paris. 


The rush of men, the clash of arms, 
The morning stillness broke, 

And followed fast the fresh alarms, 
The clouds of battle-smoke. 













Tho Seine still boro a lurid light, 
As down its ripples run,” 

Where late had shown the fires at night, 
The rosy rifts of sun. 


“Shoot every man,” the captain cried, 
““Phat dares our way oppose."* 

Like water ran the crimson tido, 
Like clouds the smoke arose. 


They forward rushed, the streets they cleared, 
But cre the work was d‘ne, 
Before the troop a boy appeared, 
And bore the boy a gun. 
“Thou too shalt die,” the captain said. 
The boy stopped calmly there, 
And sweet and low the music played 
Amid tho silenced air. 


“Hold!” eried the boy; ‘a momont watt, 
For, ere I meet my end, 

I would return this watch, that late 
I borrowed of my friend.” 

“Return a watch?” The captain frowned. 
“Your meaning I discern; 

Such honest lads are seldom found; 
And when would you return ?"* 


“At once!" the hero makes reply; 
“As soon as e’er I can; 

I will return, and I will die 
As nobly as a man." 


“Well, go!" The lordly bugle blew, 
And said tho man, with joy, 

“Right glad am I to lose him, too, 
I would not harm the boy.” 

Some moments passed; the deadly rain 
Fell thickly through the air; 

‘Tho smoke arose, and, lo! again 
The boy stood calmly there. 


The muskets ceased, the smoke-wreath passed. 
O’er sunlit dome and apire,— 

“Here, captain, I have come at last, 
And Iam ready. Fire!” 


As marble grew the captain’s cheek, 
He could not speak the word. 

The shout of Five la Republique, 
Adown the ranks was heard. 


The bugle blow a note of joy, 
“Advance!” tho captain cried,— 

‘They marched, and left the happy boy 
Tho colonnade beside. 


‘Wo sing Vialla’s sweet romanco, 
Of Barras’ death wo read, . 
But few among tho boys of France 
Ever did anobler decd. 


The palace burns, the columns fall, 
The works of art decay, 
But deeds like theso the good recall, 
When empires pass away. 
Hazextan Burrenworta, 


——<or——_—_— 
* Yor the Coipanton. 
MARTIN CRHGHAN. 


A column of smoke, which grew dense and 
black, rose from the shaft of amine in West 
Pittston, Penn., showing that the shaft was on 
fire. Iwas an afternoon in May. Thirty-eight 
miners were at work that day in the mine. Their 
death was inevitable unless the fire could specd- 
ily be extinguished. The alarm spread, and 
men, women and children gathered around the 
place of disaster. Terror, anxiety and pity rest- 
ed on every countenance, Each one realized 
that death, in its most dreadful form, was prob- 
ably doing its work below. 

For twenty-four hours efforts were made to 
rescue the sufferers, and -at the end of that time 
thirty-eight bodies were brought to the surface. 
Nearly all of them were insensible, eighteen were 
dead. 

Among the prisoners in the mine was a boy 
named Martin Creghan. He was a warm-heart- 
ed, intelligent lad, and seems to have becn a fa- 
vorite with the miners. As soon as the alarm 
that the shaft was on fire was given below, the 
miners saw that they could only-escape almost 
immediate suffocation by closing the passage 
that led from the bottom of the shaft to the 
chambers. They went back about three hun- 
dred feet from the entrance and commenced 
building a barricade of blocks of coal. 

When this was nearly completed, it occurred 
to them that a notice ought to be placed on the 
opposite side to guide the relieving party, which 
they knew would be sent down as soon as the 
flames were subdued. 

The breastwork, however, was too nearly fin- 
ished to admit the passage of a full-grown man. 
The flames were roaring up the shaft, the peril 
each moment was becoming greater. There was 
Not a moment to lose. What was to be done? 
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Martin’s form was slender. He saw his duty, 
and though his life might be forfeited, he met 
it nobly. 

“I can write,” he said. ‘Lift me over the bar- 
ricade. I will go.” ‘ 

They lifted him over the barricade. The smoke 
and the fumes of the coal wero suffocating. He 
doubtless remembered Avondale, and realized 
how slender was his chance of ever beholding 
the world again. Ho wrote slowly but distinct- 
ly these words: WE ARE ALL HERE. He looked 
at ita moment, and then, as though conscious 
that he had done a noble act which might prove 
the last of his life, he added, in bold letters, 
Martin CREGHAN. 

Faint and sick with suffocation, he raised his 
arms, and they drew him through the aperture. 

The act was too much; he sunk down exhaust- 
ed. The miners finished their work, and knelt 
down to pray. It was a touching and solemn 
scene. Catholic and Protestant miners forgot 
the distinction of sects, and united their ago- 
nized supplications before the Lord of all, Then 
some of them sung,— 


“Before Jehovah's awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy. 

Know that the Lord is God alone; 
He can create, aud He destroy.” 


Poor Martin Creghan lay in the darkness on 
the coal heaps, dying. His brother bent over 
him, and saw his dear life ebb away. They 
brought him up the next day with the dead. 
The words, “WE ARE ALL HERE,” rightly direct- 
ed the relieving party, and among the rescued 
was the brother who watched over him in his 
Jast hours. 

His act was a brave and noble one, and the 
name of the young martyr will be among those 
that cannot soon be forgotten, B. 


++ 
HOW FATHER CURED HIS HORSE. 


“Killed by kindness,” we say; but that means 
cured by kindness almost always, for kindness 
kills the bad in both man and beast. The fol- 
lowing pretty story informs us how rough and 
cruel treatment spoiled a good horse, and how 
good treatment reformed him: 


“Well,” said Reuben, ‘father always wanted 
8 horse because the folks in Greene live scat- 
tered and he has so far to go to attend funerals 
and weddings, and visit schools, you know; but 
he never felt _as if he could afford to buy one. 
But one day he was coming afoot from Hildreth 
and a stranger asked him to ride. 

“Father said, ‘That’s a handsome horse you 
are driving. I should like to own such a horse 
myself.’ 

“«What will you give for him?’ said the man. 

“Do you want to sell?” says father, 

“Yes, I do, and I’ll sell cheap, too,’ says he. 

“QO, well,’ says father, ‘it’s no use talking, for 
I haven’t the money to buy with.’ 

“Make me an offer,’ says he. 

“Well, just to put an end to the talk,’ father 
says, ‘I’ give you seventy-five dollars for the 
horse. 

“You may have him,’ says the man, as quick 
asa flash, ‘but you'll repent of your bargain in 
a week.’ 

“Why, what ails the horse?’ says father. 

“‘Ails him? He’s got the “Old Nick” in him, 
that’s what ails him,’ says he. ‘If he has a will 
to go, he’ll go; but if he takes a notion to stop, 
all creation can’t start him. I’ve stood and beat 
that horse till the sweat run off of me in streams. 
I’ve fired a gun close to his ears; I’ve burnt 
shavings under him. I might have beat him to 
death and roasted him alive before he’d have 
budged an inch.’ 

“Pll take the horse,’ says father. ‘What’s 
his name?” shoo 

aS peOrney says the man. 

“T shall call him Georgie,’ said father. 

“Well, father brought him home, and we boys 
were mightily pleased, and we fixed a place for 
him in the barn, and curried him down and fed 
him well, and father said, ‘Talk to him, boys, 
and let him know you feel friendly.’ 

“So we coaxed and petted him, and the next 
morning father harnessed him and got in the 
wagon to go. But Georgie wouldn’t stir a step. 
Father got out and patted him, and we boys 
brought him apples and clover-tops, and once 
in a while father would say, ‘Get up, Georgie,’ 
but he didn’t strike the horse a blow. By-nnd- 
by, he says, ‘This is going to take time. Well, 
George, we'll see which has the must patience, 
you orl.’ So he sat in the wa;on and took out 
his skeletons” —— : 

“Skeletons?” said Poppett, inquiringly. 

“Of sermons, you know. Ministers always 
carry round a little book to put down things 
they think of when they are off walking, or 
riding, or hocing in the garden. 

“Well, father sat full two hours, before the 
horse was ready to start; but when he did, there 
was no more trouble for that day. The next 
morning ‘twas the same thing over aguin, only 
Georgie ave in a little sooner. 

“All the while it seemed as if father couldn’t 
do enoush for the horse. He was round the 
stable, feuding him, and fussing over hiin, and 
talking to him in his pleasant, gentle way, and 
the third morning, when he had fed, and curried, 
and harnessed him with his own hands, some- 
how there was a different look in the horse’s 
eyes. But when father was ready to go, Georgie 
put his fect together and laid his cars back, and 
wouldn’t stir. 

“Well, Dove was playing about the yard, and 
she brought her stool and climbed up by the 





{ horse’s head. Dove, tell what you said to George 
that morning.” 

“T gave him an awful talking to,” said the lit- 
‘tle girl, “I told him it was perfectly ’ediculous 
| for him to act so; that he’d come to a real good 
place to live, where ererybody helped everybody; 
that he was a minister’s horse, and ought to sect 
{ a good ’sample to all the other horses, and God 
| wouldn’t love him if he wasn’t a good horse. 
; That’s what I told him. Then I kissed him on 
his nose.” 

“And what did Georgie do?” 

“Why, he heard every word I said, and when 
I got through, he felt so shamed of himself, he 
couldn’t hold up h®& head; so he just dropped 
it, till it ’most touched the ground, and he 
looked as sheepish as if he had been stealing a 
hundred shecps.”’ 

“Yes,” said Reuben, “and when father told 
him to go, he was off like a shot. He has never 
made any trouble since. That’s the way father 
cured a balky horse, And that night, when he 
was unharnessed, he rubbed his head against 
father’s shoulder, and told him as plain as a 
horse could speak, that he was sorry. He’s tried 
to make it up to father ever since, for the trou- 
ble he made him. When he’s loose in the pas- 
ture father has only to stand at the bars and 
call his name and_he walks up as quiet as an 
old sheep. Why, I’ve scen him back himself 
between the shatts of the wagon many a time, 
to save father trouble. Father wouldn’t take 
two hundred dollars for the horse to-day. He 
eats any thing you give him. Sis very often 
brings ont some of her dinner to him.” 

“He likes to cat out of a plate,” said Dove; 
“4t makes him think he’s folks,” 
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BOLD SMUGGLING. 


Geneva, as must be well-known to all our 
readers, supplies half Europe with her watches 
and her jewelry. Three thousand workmen are 
kept in employment by her master-coldsmiths; 
seventy-five thousand ounces of gold and fif- 
ty thousand marks of silver annually change 
their form and multiply their value beneath 
their skilful hands, The most fashionable jew- 
eller’s shop in Geneva is that of Beautte; his 
trinkets are those which beyond all others ex- 
cite the longing of the Parisian ladies. A high 
duty is charged upon these in crossing the 
French frontier; but, in consideration of a bro- 
kerage of five per cent., M. Beautte undertakes 
to forward them safely to their destination 
through contraband channels, and the bargain 
between the buyer and seller is concluded with 
this condition as openly appended and avowed. 
as if there were no such personages as custom- 
house officers in the world. 

All_this went on smoothly for some ycars 
with M. Beautte, but, at length, it so happened 
that M. Le Comte de Saint-Crieq, a gentleman 
of much ability and vigilance, was appointed 
director-general of the customs. He heard so 
much of theskill evinced by M. Beautte in elud- 
ing the vigilance of his agents that he resolved 
personally to investigate the matter and prove 
| for himself the truth of the reports. 
quently, repaired to Geneva, pres 
at M. Beautte’s shop, and purchased thirty thou- 
sand francs worth of jewelry, on the express 
condition that they should be transmitted to 
him free of duty on his return to Paris. M. 
Beautte accepted the condition with the air of a 
man who was perfectly accustomed to arrange- 
ments of this description. He, however, pre- 
sented for signature to M. de Saint-Cricq a_pri- 
vate deed by which the purchaser pledged him- 
self to pay the customary five per cent. smug- 
gling dues, in addition to the thirty thousand 
francs purchase moncy. i 

M. de Saint-Cricq smiled, and taking the pen 
from the jeweller’s hand, affixed to the deed the 
following signature: “L. de Saint-Cricq, Direc- 
tor-General of Customs in France.” He then 
handed the document: back to M. Beautte, who 
merely glanced at the signature, and replied, 
with a courteous bow,— 

“Monsieur le Directeur des Douanes—I shall 
take care that the articles which you have done 
me the honor of purchasing shall be handed to 
you in Paris directly after your arrival.” M. de 
Saint-Cricq, piqued by the man’s cool daring 
and apparent detiance of his authority and pro- 
fessional skill, immediately ordered post-horses, 
and, without the delay of a single hour, set out 
with all speed on the road to Paris. 

On reaching the frontier, the Director-General 
made himself known to the employees who came 
forward to examine his carriage, informing the 
officer of the incident which had just occurred, 
and begzed of ‘him to keep up the strictest sur- 
veillance along the whole of the frontier line, as 
he felt it to be 2 matter of the utmost impor- 
tance to place some check upon the wholesale sys- 
tem of fraud which had, for some years past, been 
practised upon the revenue by the Geneva jew- 
ellers. He also promised a gratuity of fifty Lou- 
is d’ors to whichever of the employees should be 
so fortunate as to seize the prohibited jewelry— 
a promise which had the effect of keeping every 
officer on the line wide-awake and in a state of 
full activity during the thr ucceeding days. 

In the meanwhile M. de Saint-Cricq reached 
Paris, alighted at his own residence, and after 
having embraced his wife and children, and 
passed away a few moments in their society, 
retired to his dressing-room for the purpose of 
laying aside his travelling costume. The first 
thing which arrested his attention, when he en- 
tered the apartment, was a very elezant-lookin 
casket which stood upon the mantelpicee, an 
which he did not remember to have ever before 
seen. He approached to examine it; his name 
was on the lid; it was addressed in full to “M. 
le Comte de Saint-Cricq, Director-General of Cus- 
toms.” He, accordingly, opened it without hes- 
itation, and his surprise and dismay may be 
conceived when, on examining the contents, he 
recognized at once the beautiful trinkets he had 
so recently purchased in Geneva, 

The Count rang for his valet, and inquired 





























from him whether he could throw any light up- 
on this mysterious occurrence. he valet 
looked surprised, and replied, that on opening 
his master’s portmanteau the casket in question 
was one of the first articles which presentd it 
self to his sight, and its elegant form and elal- 
rate workmanship having led him to suppose i: 
contained articles of valne, he bad carefully 
laid it aside upon the mantelpiece. The Cunt, 
who had full confidence in his valet, and fel: 
assured that he was in no way concerned in the 
matter, derived but little satisfaction from this 
account, which only served to throw a fresh rei 
of mystery over the transaction, and it was only 
some time afterward, and after long investiga 
tion, that he succeeded in discovering the real 
facts of the case. 

Beautte, the jeweller, had a eeoret understand- 
ing with one of the servants of the hotel a 
which the Comte de Saint-Cricq lodged in Gene 
va. This man taking advantage of the hurriel 
preparations of the Count’s departure, contris1 
to slip the casket, unperceived, into one of his 
portmanteaus, and the ingenious jeweller lial 
thus succceded in making the Director-General 
of Customs one of the most successfal smug- 
glers in the kingdom. 
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! 
AN ODD OLD GENTLEMAN. 
Occasionally there comes to our notice (though 
perhaps unknown to the public till the papen 
announce his death,) # strange character who 
seems to have got out of his own generate: 
somchow, and lived his life at the wrong tima 
The Massachusetts Ploughman describes a case 

of this kind: 


A gentleman died at the age of. eighty-thre, 
at Longmeadow, Mass., named William Shel. 
don, who was clearly a character. He passed 
an uneventful life, developing his powers after 
the common methods. Once he wrote newspa- 
per tales, but subsequently he addicted hims~if 
to science. On this his appetite fed to satizty. 
He possessed a smattering of every branch of it, 
Harmless and benevolent by nature, we caunot 
but think that he got quite as much out of life 
as the best of us. 

He was very fond of nature in all her moods, 
and made friends of the animals and birds 
around him. Every pleasant day he walked a 
stated distance, and the paths he followed streak 
many a pasture and strip of wood. He weighed 
his food and measured his walks. For fifty odd 
years he was an habitual consumer of opium 
He dressed in antique style, and to his last day 
would not offer allegiance to any er bat 
that of the king. As a churchman he was sc 
counted extremely “high,” while for the ani- 
mals he held to a-future state of immortality. 


eta 
A BLUNDER THAT MADE A JOKE. 
Few things are funnier than a right ansmr 
put in the wrong place by the bungling of a dull 
scholar. The following incident is going the 
rounds at the expense of President Hopkins and 
several other good men: 


In the senior examination at Williams Collese, 
a few years ago, a goodly company of Doctors 
of Divinity and other prominent men being 
present, the special topic of te moment wa: 
‘the right of property.”” Good Dr. Hopkins was 
the questioner, and little Fred. H. was called up. 

Question—“How is the right of property ac- 
quired?” 

Answer—“By discovery.”* 

“In what other way ?”’--No answer. 

“Can’t you think of some other way? How 
have most of us [with a gesture toward the 
company] uired what little we have?” 

The first of this brace of questions had evi- 
dently set Fred’s mental machinery to work, 
and he had not fully taken the sense of the lax 
when came the quick, emphatic reply, — 

“O yes! By fraud!” 

It was clear at once that “acquisition by le 
bor” had found no place among Fred’s ideas, 
and the sudden and audible smiling that fol- 
lowed was by no means confined to the class. 
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SAVED FROM DEATH BY COOLNESS. 
Caution and presence of mind are to bes 
mired and valued always, but in moments of 
mortal peril they are absolutely necessary. The 

following incident is a thrilling illustration: 


In a Missouri paper we read a romance of 
which a Mr. Haynes and his little son are joint- 
ly the heroes. As the story runs they were in 
a Yield, when a swarm of bees alighted upon the 
boy, covering him from head to foot; they hung 
upon his ears, chin and nose in great bunches, 
and clung in thick clusters to every part of his 
body. Mr. Haynes, realizing the dangerous sit- 
uation in which his child was placed, command- 
ed him to stand quite still. This the brave lit- 
tle fellow did, until the bees had all settled. Mr 
Haynes then took a stick, gently lifted the boy'> 
hat from his head and placed it upon a neighbor- 
ing bush, when the entire swarm left their ex- 
traordinary resting-place and took to the ha! 
and bush. Strange to relate, the boy receive 
only one sting, and that was caused by his ¢i'- 
ing with his teeth a bee that was trying to maxc 
its way into his mouth. 

1 
BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 


When an earthly touch once mars a heavenls 
gift, it can never again be restored to its prim: 
tive beauty. Ruffle the snow just fallen, ad 
who shalllay it again; displace the dewas it t.t 
fallen upon the blushing fruit, and no skill can 
replace its’ press the rose leaf and wound it, and 
none, can give back; the perfection of its tints. 
So it/is with human-character— When youth 
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has lost its innocence, when sin has once blasted 
the soul, when the first freshness of a God-given 
life is gone, no after repentance, reformation or 
devotion to God will ever make it the same. 


+> 
ROMANTIC RESULT OF A STARE. - 


As manners consist mostly in appearances, 
and “appearances are deceitful,” mistakes are 
sometimes made in judging whether an act is 
polite or impolite. 

A beautiful and wealthy young lady ata 6o- 
cial party took offece at what she supposed to 
be the impertinent gaze of a gentleman present, 
who was a stranger to her, but a friend of the 
lady of the house. The young lady demanded 
his jion as a condition of her remaining. 

Explanations ensued. The gentleman was 
not looking at her, “though beautiful enough to 
attract and fasten the attention of any one.” 
He was looking at a fine and costly chain that 
encircled the fair one’s neck—just such a one 
as he had purchased for his sister—in one of the 
links of which (having a secret opening) he had 
put his photograph. But, some months since, 
and before he had an opportunity to prcrent it to 

_ his sister, it was stolen from him. pon exam- 
ining the lady’s chain he touched a spring (to 
thelittle beauty unknown), and lo, and behold! 
there was his photograph! 

Tleave you to judge of the confusion of the 
falrone, She immediately offered to return the 

lece of jewelry, which was politely declined, 
for the time, and it is said by knowing ones that 
the has concluded to accept of the young man’s 
hand and heart, in order that being the posses- 
sor of the one she may be permitted to retain 
the oa is but justice to remark that the 
young 
peddler, who h stopped 

r about one-half of its 
cothe Register. 


bonght the chain of a travelling 
at her father’s house, 
original cost.—Chilli- 


DIED WITH CLEAN HANDS. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and one 
should hardly forget the first at the moment 
when he needs the last most. The following 
death-bed incident has been called “singular,” 
bat after all there is something natural and pleas- 
ant in the act of a dying soldier, here described: 


An officer betonging to Lyons, who served as 
medical director of an army corps, narrates the 
following cyrious details about the nephew of 
Gen. Manteuffel, a young count of the same 
name who was mortally wounded at Mouzon. 
He had been conveyed to the ambulance of our 
surgeon, and insisted upon knowing his fate. 
He bore the intelligence like a soldier. He dis- 
closed his last wishes to the doctor, confided to 
him his papers, and requested that the portrait 
of his wife, which he pressed convulsively to his 
heart, should be buried with him. 

As the fatal hour was drawing near, the doc- 
tor observed that the wounded soldier was labor- 
ing under some fresh cause of disturbance. This 
led him to extort from him a farther confidence. 
The dying young nobleman, with a smile on his 
face, lifted up his hands, smeared with earth and 
powder. The doctor at once understood his 
meaning, and with considerable difficulty ob- 
tained a picce of toilet soap. 

The hands were washed, and the young count 
himself cleaned his own nails with the most 
minote care. Half an hour afterwards he died 
with a smile on his lips. 

—___+o—__—. 
A SISTER’S PLEA. 


Alad of 11 years, named John Hyde, was ar- 
maigned before the Court of Special Sessions in 
New York city, on charge of petty larceny. 
The scene that followed is thus described: 

The lad had no sooner made his appearance 
from the dock than his little sister, passing the 
gauntlet of police officers, came running up to 
him, and sobbing as though her heart would 
break, and flinging her arms around his neck, 
cried: “O, Johnny, Johnny, what has brought 
you here?” Johnny cried in sympathy with 
his little sister, and, indeed, every eye in court 
Was moistened. After embracing him affection- 
ately, the little child drop on her knees, 
and, with hands uplifted and the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, begged that her little 
brother might “be let go.” Justice Dowling 
could not resist the appeal so touchingly made, 
and discharged “‘poor Johnny.” 





ASKING TOO MUCH. - 

The following illustrates very nicely the ro- 
mantic spirit of self-sacrifice with which senti- 
mental young striplings arefoud of swearing de- 
Yotion to their favorite lady: 


A young couple were sitting together in a ro- 
mantic spot with birds and flowers about them, 
when the following dinlogue ensued: 

“My dear, #f the sacrifice of my life would 
Please thee, most willingly would I lay it at thy 
fect,” 


“O, sir, 
me that t 
wed 

“Very well, sir, since this is the way you lay 
down your life for me, and as you aro already 
Wedded to tobacco, I’ll take good care you are 
Lever wedded to me, as it would be bigamy.” 





you are too kind! But it just reminds 
wish you"d stop using tobacco.” 
ran Sa of it. It’s a habit to which I am 





Nor long ago Judge Holbrook astonished an 
h woman in a New York street car, by giv- 
ing up his seat to her. She slowly ran her eye 
‘rer the judge from head to foot, and ejaculat- 
4, "To's & gintleman, sir—every inch of ye!” 
The Judgo being six feet four, this may be called 
© stunning compliment. 
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So I think I mustn’t complain. 






Yet I’ve had my 
I was run over one 
And they drowned s 
Which came near bri 


of cat's troubles; 


But I’ve b 
O. the r 

And ght up my fro 
As a dutiful mother-cat on; 









Now I think I’y 
T n old ta 





t and dinner, 


And sit by the fire and doze. 





+3. 





For the Companion. 


A JAIL STORY. 





Grandma Richards heard a great noise in the 
nursery. She thought she would just go and 
see what was going on there, and if all was right. 

So she laid down her knitting and went softly 
up stairs. She didn’t mean to go-in unless she 
was needed, but no sooner had she opened the 
door than half a dozen voices shouted, “Come 
in, come in, grandma! We're playing jail.” 

“Walk in, ma’am,” said Harry, advancing 
towards her. “Iam the jailer. Shall [have the 
honor of showing you around the building? It 
is a very interesting sight.” 

Grandma couldn’t refuse such a polite invita- 
tion, so she came in and looked about her. 

Tables, chairs, crickets, and everything mova- 
ble had been used in building several pens, or 
cells, as Harry called them, and in each cell there 
‘was a prisoner. 

‘We have some pretty dangerous characters 
here, just now, ma’am,” said Harry. ‘That fel- 
low, there in the corner is a thief. He stole a 
bag of gold and four ink bottles out of a store. 
‘This one here is a housebreaker. Broke three 
houses all to pieces! New ones, too—hadn’t 
ever been lived in! Would you believe it, 
ma’am ?”’ 

Grandma looked solemnly through her specta- 
cles at the prisoner, little Jim, whose fat cheeks 
were almost bursting with laughter, and de- 
clared she never should have believed it, never. 

“Why, do you put ladies in jail, too?” she 
asked, stopping before the next cell, where Rosa 
sat, smiling at the visitor. 

“Well, not often,” said Harry, “‘but, you see, 
this lady wouldn’t mind her husband. She was 
very disobedient indeed. So, at last, she had to 
come to jail.” zi 

“What has this very young man done?” asked 
grandma, pointing at two year old Wallace, who 
was busy trying to escape from tho last cell. 

“0,” said Harry, readily, “he smoked his pipe 
in a barn, and burnt up ten houses and a 
church.” 

The idea of baby Wallace smoking a pipe 
made grandma and all the prisoners laugh heart- 
ily, and the little fellow joined in with a squeal 
of triumph, as he succeeded in getting out of his 
cell and started for grandma’s open arms. 

“He’s as glad to get out of jail as I was once,” 
said grandma. 





“You! O, grandma! Were you ever in jail?’ 
imed all the children in a breath. 

'Yes,” said grandma, smiling at the aston- 
ished faces, “really and truly shut up in jail.” 

“My! I don’t be’—— began Jimmy, but sud- 
denly recollected that he was speaking to his 
grandmother, and altered his remark to “What 
did you do?” 

“If you will put this room in order, and then 
come down to my room, I will tell you all about 
it,” said grandma, walking off with Wallace in 
her arms. 

In a few minutes the children were seated qui- 
etly in grandma’s room, waiting for the story, 
while Wallace sat contentedly in her lap, cating 
a cookie, 

“When I was a little girl,” said grandma, “my 
father and mother lived a few months in the 
house with another family. The man was a 
good-natured, lazy fellow, and while we were 
there he was taken up and put in jail, because he 





3 





| owed so much money. 





“They used to put people in jail for debt, in 
those days. 

“When the new house my father had been 
building was ready for us, he said he must go to 
the city and buy some things. Mrs. Williams, 
the wife of the man who had gone to jail, asked 


| my father if she might ride to the city with him, 


so she could visit her- husband. My father was 


| willing, and I begged so hard to go too, that 


when Mrs. Williams promised my mother to take 
good care of me, she gave her consent, and I 


| started on the journey as happy as & queen. 


“Mrs. Williams had filled a basket with nice 
things to ent, which she carried for her husband, 
and my mother gave us another for our own use. 

“T remember that long ride, very well. We 
went in the early morning, and I thought that I 
had never seen everything look so fresh and 
beautiful before. My tongue ran fast till we 


| reached the city and stopped before the gloomy 


looking building, which father said was the jail. 

“He left us there, and said he would come for 
us in the afternoon. I clung tightly to Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ hand as we entered the jail, and felt a lit- 
tle frightened when the turnkey locked the heavy 
doors after us. 

“We found Mr. Williams very glad to sec us, 
and while he talked with his wife, I had plenty 
of time to gaze about the room. There was a 


| table, ‘a chair, a narrow, hard-looking bed, and 
| one grated window. 
| to live in jail. 


I thought I should not like 


“After awhile, Mrs. Williams began to unpack 
the baskets, and I discovered that I was very 
hungry indeed. We spread our lunch on the 
small table, and had quite a pleasant meal. 

“Mr. Williams seemed in good spirits, and 
told me several storics about the jail. 

“Not long after dinner my father came for us, 
and I, for one, was very glad togo. I had stayed 
in the dark, gloomy place as long as I wanted. 

“It seemed 80 good to go out into the world 
again—to feel the sunshine and breathe the pure, 
fresh air. And I thought that home was the 
best place in the world, as we drove into the 
door-yard where my dear mother stood, waiting 
to welcome us.” 

“And did Mr. Williams ever get out?” asked 
Rosa. 4 
“O, yes,” said grandma. “But he and his 
wife went away out West, soou after, and we 
never saw them again. But I shall always re- 
tember them, and my first visit to jail.” 

Maney DEANE. 





BE THANKFUL. 


“T don’t want any supper,” said Kate. ‘‘Noth- 
ing but bread and milk, cake and berries. Just 
the same every night.” 

“Would you like totakea walk?” asked mam- 
ma, not noticing Kate’s remarks. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

Kate was pleased as long as their walk led 
through pleasant streets; but when they came 
to dirty ones, where the houses were poor, she 
wanted to go home. “Please, mamma, don’t go 
any farther.” 

“We will go to the corner house,”’ said mamma. 

Some rough-looking men were sitting on the 
doorsteps. Kate felt afraid, and held mamma’s 
hand; but they went up the tottering steps to 
the garret. So hot and close it was they could 
hardly breathe. 

On a straw bed near the only window lay a 
young girl asleep; so pale and thin, she looked 
os if she was dead. 

Hearing footsteps, she opened hereyes. Mam- 
ma _ uncovered her basket, and gave the girl 
milk, and placed the bread, and cake, and ber- 
ries beside her. 

Kate wept as she saw the girl eagerly eat her 
supper. Not a mouthful had she tasted since 
morning. 

Her poor mother had been away all day work- 
ing, and now came home wishing she had some- 
thing nice to bring her sick child. When she 
found her so well cared for, she could not thank 
mamma and Kate enough. 

The supper seemed a feast to them. ‘If wecan 
keep a roof over our heads,” said she, “fand get 
@ crust to cat, we are thankful.’”’—Child’s Paper. 








L 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 
CHANGE ONE LETTER. 


an ancient food into insanity. (2) An 
mythological character. (8) 
‘b Part of a flower into a 


(1) Chan; 
evil spirit Into a Greek 
A fish into hearkening. 


fire-arm. Lutu D. 
2. 
BURIED Towns. * 
Take a leader by that place. 


In the yard were fat hens and cocks feeding. 
Go. where you may, over the hills and over the 

iver. 

He made a cowardly onsct on the boy. 

Iam going to see ‘Stephen Field. 





Lucius Goss. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE, 


1. Seat of life. 
2. Senior. 


5. Confidence. 8. H. Livre. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
Lam one-twelfth of #division of time. 


Reversed, I am an edible root. 
‘Trans; 


|. 1 am a girl's name. 


’ Beheaded, i am an affirmative. 


Curtailed, I am a parent. 
Beheaded and curtailed, I am a vowel. 
- 6. 
CONCRALED RIVERS. 
1. Oh! I often think of case. 
Can’t Gertie play with these? 


A cherub or angel, which you please. 
4. Do you colof a door with grease? 


a. B, 


Grpger, 
7 
CROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in deer but not in hart, 

My ‘second is in bi but not in cart; 
My third is in rope but not in twine, 
My fourth is in ox but not in kine; 
My Ath isin Plough but not in drag, 
My sizth isin but not in crag. 
My whole is a foreign land. 


8. 
CHARADE, 


My first, with hands and face so bright, 
Goes rattling on from morn till night; 
At times ’tis much too fast, and so 
Requires « timely check, you know. 

My second’s watched with jealous care, 
Most lads conceal some treasure there; 
Buttons and marbles, tops and string, 
Kauives, large and small—yca, evel ing. 
Deep in my twhole my first is found, 

with twofold darkness compassed round; 
‘Though so obscure I hambly pray 

You'll whisper me without delay. 


Ea. 0. 


Zura. 


Conundrums, 


‘What virtues do physicians like best? Patients 
and long suffering. 

What difference is there between a live fish and a 
et ieilve! A difference, that is, the difference of 


an A. 
Why will next year bo like the last? The last year 
was 1870, and the next year will be 1872 (too). 
What part ofa fish weighs most? Tho-scales. 
Where did Noah strike the first nail in tho ark? 
On the head. 
‘When isa soldier not half a soldier? When he’s 
in quarters. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Yesterday. 
2 “A liar ne’er can be believed, 

By one that he has once deceived.” 
8. Snow-ball. 
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FALL OF A METEORIC STONE. 


Aerolites (aer, atmosphere, /ithos, a stone,) arc 
certain congealed substances that have fallen‘to 
the earth from the atmosphere. Writers-in ages 
past mention the fall of what are commonly 
called meteoric stones, but such accounts, until 
a comparatively recent date, have not been re- 
garded as trustworthy. 

In 1796, a stone was exhibited in London, 
weighing fifty-six pounds, which creditable wit- 
nesses declared had fallen from the atmosphere. 
The story was not received by scientific men, 
with the exception of Sir Joseph Banks, who 

_ had in his cabinet a similar, stone, which had 
fallen from the clouds in Italy. 

In 1798, 2 meteor, whose light was so intense 
as to cast a shadow, followed by a fcarful report 
and a great storm of stones, was seen at Benares, 
and in 1808, a similar meteor was observed in 
Normandy, followed by a sound like musketry, 
and by a fall of stones which caused a hissing in 
the air. 

Aerolites when taken into the hand immedi- 
ately after falling, are found to be hot. Their 
fall is sometimes accompanied by a shower of 
red dust called the rain of blood. What their 
origin is, of course no one can tell. They are 
evidently fragments of bodies moving in space, 
which come within the limits of the earth’s at- 
traction, and are drawn to it. An acrolite re- 
cently fell in Searsmont, Me. The Belfast Jour- 

¢ nal says: <. 

There was first heard an explosion like the re- 
port of a heavy gun, followed by a rushing 
sound, like the escape of steam from a boiler. 
The sound seemed to come from the south, and 
to move northwardly. The stone fell in the field 
of Mr. Bean, the flying earth being seen by a 
lady who lives near. The hole that it made was 
soon found, and tlie stone dug out. It was quite 
hot and broken, so it could be removed only in 
pieces. The outside shows plainly the effect of 
melting heat. It struck with such force as to 

enetrate the hard soil to a depth of two feet. 

It is just twenty-two years, to a day, since a sim- 
ilar stone fell at Castine. It was much less in 
size, and penetrated two inches into a hard, dry 
road. It came from the south-east, and was ac- 
companied by a report that was heard at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. 

——— oe 


BARNEY BUTZ AND HIS PORK FIRE. 


@ The following is an instance of Irish wit in a 
more practical linc than we commonly find it. 
The genius which in great pressures, as peril to 
human life, &c., can at once, for safety’s sake, 
do violent things, such as would be called cruel- 
ty, robbery, trespass, at ordinary times, is pre- 
cisely that which great Generals must have dur- 
ing a war. Barney Butz might have made as 
prompt and plucky a military commander as 
“Phil” Sheridan: 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Times says that the old- 

est locomotive engineer in the United States is 

. Barney Butz, who now runs an engine on the 
Lebanon branch of the Reading Railroad. A 

good story is told of Barncy’s readiness in case 

of emergency. One day his engine would not 











¥ 6 steam we was likely to be over- 
ken b a elt, and a before he could reach 
ee ‘cout Seeing & good-sized porker along 

. track he jumped from his engine—the train 
So in very slow—seized the pis, killed him and 
more him nto the furnace. The fat of the pig 
was better than kindling-wood, and in a very 
short time Barncy had steam up and was out of 


+. 







! “TAKE MY COAT.” 

We do not know whether the hero of the ful- 
lowing incident has since become a missionary 
“for good and all” or not, but he knows how, at 
any rate: 


There was a little boy attended a large Sun- 
day school in Brooklyn, N. Y., who was much 
interested in bringing in children. He went 
about, week after weck, getting new scholars,— 
persuading them to forsake their sinful amuse- 
ments ou the Subbath. One day he brought a 
number of boys to school, and when he got to 
the door one of the boys refused to go up stairs. 

“Well, my little friend, why won’t you go up 
stairs?” 

"It was a long time before the little fellow 
would give an answer; at last he said he did not 
want to go up stairs because he had no coat on. 

“Is that all?” said the little missionary; “if 
that is all you want, take my coat.” 

So he took off his coat, and gave it to the little 
boy, who then went up stairs, and.in time he be- 
came one of the best scholars. 


—__+— 


DOG AND DUCK. 


A favorite house dog, left to the care of its 
master’s servants, at Edinburgh, while he him- 
self was in the country, would have been starved 
by them had it not had recourse to the kitchen 
of a friend of its master, which it occasionall 
visited. Not content with indulging himself 
simply in this freak of good fortune, this liberal- 
minded animal, a few days subsequently, falling 
in with a poor solitary duck, and possibly decm- 
ing it to be in destitute circumstances, caught it 
up in his teeth, and cnrried it to the well-stored 
larder that had so amply supplicd his own ne- 
cessities, He laid the duck at the cook’s feet, 
with many polite movements of his tail—the 
most expressive of canine features—then scam- 
pered off, with much seeming complacency at 
having given his hostess this substantial proof 
of his grateful sense of favors received. 


— 
TO IRON VELVET RIBBON, 


Dampen the under side slightly, and draw it 
backward and forward over a hot stove-pipe un- 
til the velvet is quite dry. A still better plan— 
though in winter itis not always ns convenicut— 
is to lay a wet piece of cotton cloth on a hot flat- 
iron placed upside down, and while the steam 
rises from it, to draw the under side of the vel- 
vee tightly backward and forward over the wet 
cloth. 
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PAPER NAPKINS. 


-In the restaurants of Germany we now meet 
with napkins made of silk paper, neatly orna- 
mented in embossed figures, which answer an 
excellent purpose for wiping the mouth and fin- 
gers; and although capable of use but once, are 
cheaper than the cost of washing linen napkins 
of the same size. They are furnished at tho rate 
of from one-sixth to one-third of a cent each, 
and of a size from ten to twenty-five inches 
square. 





——_ +—__ 


Tue Boston Directory for 1871 contains, 
as usual, much information in regard to busi- 
ness, also advertisements from many of the lead- 
ing business firms, together with a complete map 
of the city, with its suburban wards. It gives 
98,210 names of residents and persons doing 
business in the city, which is about 4,500 more 
than were given last year. Much credit is due 
Messrs. Sampson, Davenport & Co., for the very 
correct and comprehensive Directory of the city 
which they furnish every year. 
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At every trifle scorn to take offence, - 
That always shows great pride or little sense. 


Waew a school-girl, Harriet Beccher Stowe 
disliked to write compositions as much as any 
of our modern misses. 


A oippy student, having got his skull frac- 
tured, was told by his doctor that the brain was 
visible. On which he remarked: ‘‘Do write and 
tell father, for he always said I had none.” 


An old lady, not remarkable for the clearness 
of her ideas, describing a fine summer evening, 
said, “It was a beautiful bright night; the moon 
made every thing as light as a feather!’’ 


A QuakeEr’s advice to his son on his wedding 
day: “When thee went a courting, I told thee 
to keep thy eyes wide open; now that thee is 
marricd I tell thee to keep them half shut.”” 


A PENNSYLVANIA cow swallowed a leather 
nail pouch, years azo, and when she was lately 
killed, every nail was found in the pouch. She 
didn’t lose one. Few cows are so trustworthy. 


A GrocER at Woonsocket, who keeps a store 
cat, found her one morning, last week, with 
three kittens and a young ratin a barrel, the lat- 
ter apparently two or tliree weeks old. The kit- 
tens were removed, but the cat remained with 
the rat until they were restored to her, and now 
she continues to take equal care of them all. 
The rat has his eyes open now, and the result is 
watched for with some interest. 
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1 A_DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
$ dress A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 30-4 


AUG. 8, 1871. 








ECRET ART OF CATCHING FISH, jot 
HL 











TH t_Morse and carriage furnished, 
paid, H. 15, SHAW, Alfred Me. 2-3 
"TOMTIT” is still solling at the rate of 100 


daily. Price only 10cents, EXCHANGE PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Muss. It 


ACKSON & CO. are still offering 3 large varicty of 
Summer Hats, for men and boys, at 59 Tremont Strect, 
Boston. It 








“cs ‘HITCOMB'S Remedy for Asth 


ena- 
bied iny wile to sleep quietly." —Auntall Hadley, 
Wa *, Ve. alt 








r 250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
DU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vi Uw 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.— Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, ctc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Brice $2 00. 
COLBY BRvS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. watt 


HE SANFORD REFRIGERATOR is one of 
the best makes. Four sizes in light colors, or Black 
Walnut made to order, Also a large variety of Furniture. 
P.F. PACKARD & SON, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
in, 


tol 

LECERCLE, the ¥ ‘opular Field Game, wil 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Erices 

reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive Asook, or stamp for 




















Illustrated Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BRO., Boston, 
Mass. tf 
¥DER'’ 





R 
Beats the world ail holier; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar! 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 


23 
NV AGICIANS EXPOSE.—How to eat fire, Burn 
& handkerehiet and restore ft whole. Laughable hat 
trick. Japaneso fly trick. How to make the Magic Ball, 
and other valuable information in magical arts. All are 
easily done. Sent for 25 cents. Address k. HARRIMAN, 
Boston, Maas. ai—2t 
{VVERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
Toom one of Colby's Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all {ts parts, a perfect enzine, illustrating the 
Principle of steam power to & nicety—tnterenting, In- 
Structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 30 
by CO CO., 508 B Y. 


HISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 

Compound will forct the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, 
or money refunded. 25 cents a package, post-pald; 3 for 
SO cents, EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. mt 


0OT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink 
In many respects the BEST DRINK of the kind mi 
factured, a3 ita medicinal propertics render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. Ox Draccut at No. 3% Covur STREET. Scts 
cr glans, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal 
Tons delicious Beer. tt 

























“UNCLE SAM'S FAVORITE CHILD.” 
THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Mlustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Hlustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by, 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 


or No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. * 30-tf 
$25 STEAM JET PUMP. $25. The sim- 
Ds plest and cheapest device ever known for raising 
water, oils, syrups, acids, etc. Capucity 40 gallons per 
minute. Used in hotels, factories, mines, quarries, cic. 
Operated by steam direct from Boiler. Has no valve 
or wearing pa: ofany kind. Is unaffected 
by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times, Sent 
to any address ‘on receipt of $25. SINKER, DAVIS & 

CO., Indianapolis, Ind. slat 
XTRACT FROM SPEECH OF HON. ELI- 
zur Wright, before the Insurance Committec, 
State House, Koston, March 29, 1871. “The most equit: 
ble mutual policy ur company is one which pays NO DIV 
DEND, but PAYS THE POLICY when the accumulatior 
from the premlums amount to the sum insu) 


The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, (or- 
ganized in 1850) is the only Company tliat issues such a 
policy. 

Boston Branch Office, 96 Washington Street, 

JAMES T. PHELPS, Gen'l Agent. 

Agents Wanted. alt 


Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 
WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and bave now in Stock 
@ complete assortment of the Various styles at present in 
vogue, which they offer at a small advance on manufac- 
turers’ prices. Also, a large assurtment of Fine Jew- 
elry, in all its varieties. 


SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street. 


DR. 8. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Phys n,’” 90 }, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. medies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
Person can prepare. 
Send your ‘directon to DR.8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
way, Now York. aly 
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discovered, 13 cents. Box 299, Lebanon Centre, 
WANTED. te ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Has the UxDER-FKED, makes the “lock-stiteh” (alike on 


both sides! id is fully licensed. The beat and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market, Address JOHS- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Chicago, Ill, or St, Louis, Mo. “Sl-ly 





G2BFAT TREAT FOR THE BOYS!_U mi 
adventures of Rubert Houdin, the must famous con- 
jurer of the world, Just commenced in No. 43 of Haney’s 
Journal, showing how, when a boy, he got bis first ler 
sons in magic, his youthful mishaps as an amateur, his 
amusing and thrilling adventures, how be invented and 
perforined his marvellous feats, his great magical contest 











with the famous Arablan jugglers, pc. | Every boy wil 
Jong to read this facinating narrative, and to give all be 
opportunity, Haney’s Journal, a handsome ej 

page (forty long columns) illustrated family paper, will be 
sent 8LX months on trial toany new subscriber for 25 ctx, 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t, N.Y. Stage 
copics ofany newsdealer—none free—no premiuma. d-it 





ANTED— AGENTS — $75, to, €250_ per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE Fale 
ILY BEWING MACHINE. This machine will stitch, 





hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and e1 ina 
Most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
ind warranted for tive years, We will pay $1,000 forany 
uachine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or mare 


jaatic seam than ours. It makes the “‘Klastle Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. Wepey 
Agents from $78 to $260 per month and expenses, oF &¢om- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Muss.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 8. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, 1k. "isthe 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advaa- 
tages superior to any aimilar institution at lowest rate, 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 
‘Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons Classa 
. for ‘Children. 


Circulars containing full information mailed free a 
application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 
—t 





BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The next term of this in- 
stitution, which is the first term of the yeur, will com 
mence on Wednesday. the 4th of Auguat, 187], The new 
building ts unsurpassed for its purposes. ‘The eourse a 
study has been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, 
embracing buth the sulid and ornamental branches, Abie 
tenchers are employed and are alded by the most leaned 
lecturgra in the country, Miss Jobnson, the principal, 
now in Europe, will resume her datics at the ° 
the term. Application may be made to Miss ABBY i 
JOUNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or Bev. RUFUS 
ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Sec’y, 
uly 10, 1871. *31—eow2t Bradford. 





How do you Feed your Ohildren? 


This 1s certainly a question of Impagtance, angos wort 
& considergtion at the hands of every nother, ferwerdy It 
is not (or should not be) a matter ofindifferende what foal 
you give your children If healh, strength, comfort, anls 
god constitution are of any cumsequence to you. 

Thousands of little ones die annually In plain 
words, are starved to death—for want of proper 
nourishment. Different kinds of Food have been and re 
now offered to the public, but THz fuod and only food sai- 
able for children, and approved of by invalids, is 


DR. RIDGE’S, 


which has had an unprecedented and increasing sale in 
Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, and wherever !o~ 
troduced. The Patentee is a gentleman of 35 years n- 
ceasful London practice. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers, In 35c, 6c, $1 25 and 
$1 75 cans, and bearing the signature of the manufactaren. 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
Factory, Malden, Mass. 
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BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 
It Does Good Work. 


THE 
eNOVEHLUTY 


JOB PRESS. 
Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circular, with 
numerous testimonials, and speciinens of printing done ot 
ihe press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 

. ress 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St., Boston 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Bostos- 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be Paid by thie Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Sank alx months next prior to the 2" 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all otherde 
Posits for each and every full intervening calendar moot) 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual div 

‘This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pape 
eat on the deposits fogeach and every month they rmsd 
Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund ong 


in 
and a largo surplus in addition thereto, 


3 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THB FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MAC: 
‘Weed Family Favorite, 
Wiieeler Af Wilson, 
owe mmerican, Son 2 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 per Month 
or may be paid forin Work: done at home, For Cixt™ 
lars and Terms, address 
(a Bae ia ae Pech), 
juecessors to Engley. Rice d Pec 
323 Washington, cor. West 
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For the Companion. a 
THE WHITE SATIN BALL DRESS. 


I never deceived my mother but once. I have 
never intentionally deceived her, or any one else, 
since that dreadful time. 

My mother was never very stern, but so kind, 
and good, and gracious, that I can hardly tell 
how I was led todo so fearful a thing, It seems 
to me now that I should not have attempted it 
of my own accord, but added to my own strong 
desire, were the urgent words of a rash fricnd, 
and so my scruples were overcome. 

Mother was always happy, and bright, and 
cheerful. She made home plensant the whole 
day long, and tried in every way to amuse, as 
well as to instruct, her children. There were 
games of endless variety, music, charades for 
the long winter evenings. : 

“Ido not wish my children to feel that they 
must seek their pleasures abroad,” she was wont 
to say. 

One thing I did not understand; she had a 
horror even of select parties, indecd, asscm- 
blages of eve ry kind, and she set herself might- 
ily against such entertainments as included 
dancing. 

Loften felt that this was unreasonable, as I 
loved todance. My beautiful, merxy Aunt Alice, 
for whom I was named, who died in the bloom 
of her youth, had taught me to dance when I 
‘was quite a little girl, and I had frequent and in- 
nocent opportunities to indulge in it, though 

~khew Mad Dedn tipping abdut Wii Tip Witte 
playmates, I mever mentioned it to mamma. , 

Iwas from home when my Aunt Alice died, 
spending my vacation with another aunt. When 
the news came that she was dead, I remember 
what a fearful shock it was, and how lonesome 
and dreadful the whole house seemed to little 
cousin Fanny and me. Iwas ten and Fanny was 
nine, but we had both loved our beautifal aunt, 
who was only seventeen when she died. 

Years after I surprised: mamma, one day, look- 
ing over an open trunk, and crying. Ou the top 
of the trank laid an exquisite dress of white 
satin, trimmed with beautiful lace, that glcamed 
here and there. 

“O, mamma, please let me see it,” I cried; 
“please do.”” 

So she took it out, and held it at arm’s length, 
shaking it a little, so that the fine gleaming folds 
shone like silver. 

“It would just fit me, wouldn’t it, mamma?” 
Tasked. “Try it up to me.” 

“No, no,” mamma replied, shuddering, and 
folded the dress rapidly, and laid it back. Then 
hastily closing the lid of the trunk, she took me 
by the hand and led me down stairs. 

Ina few months from that time I had com- 
Pleted my sixteenth year, and was tall and wo- 
manly of my age. Lawyer Barker’s daughter 
‘was one of my form-mates, and we were very 
much attached to each other. She was a little 
wild, and inclined to break rules, but thoroughly 
good-hearted, and one of the brightest creatures 
Tever knew. Her father was snid to be rich, and 
Laura had a great deal of money, which she 
spent trecly. I wonder now, thatI was not often 
Ml from the effects of the sweetmeats I was con- 
Btantly eating, through her generosity. 

“Anne Watson is going to give a grand par- 
ty,” she said, one day, at recess; “and six out of 
our class are invited; guess who!” 

I guessed every body but myself. 

“Your name heads the list,” was her reply. 
“Mamma is going to get me a sweet blue silk, 
that I have longed for for a year. Itis to be | 
trimmed with Maltese lace, real, only think. 
One needs to be dressed nice to’ go to the Wat- 
sons’. They live in a perfect paluce, and there’s | 
acouservatory, and every thing beautiful. Why, | 
Alice Allison, how glum you look!” 

“Because I can’t go,” I said, moodily. 

“Tuhould like to know why. Itis next Thurs- | 
day, nearly a week; pleaty of time to have a| 
dozen dresses made.’ 

“Mamma wouldn't let me attend such a party, 








THE WHITE SATIN BALL DRESS, 


and besides, she is going to her sister’s, next 
Wednesday, to stay till Saturday; so you see it 
will be out of the question.” 

“I don’t see. Why, you’ve a lovely chance. 
Your mother needn’t know any thing about it,” 

‘Of Saree ee ‘highly ‘ittetint ama 
peljed the idea; but every day Laura Barker be- 
sieged me, and each day my resolution grew 
weaker. At last, I confided to her the secret of 
the beautiful dress which my aunt had worn. 

“O, you foolish girl!’ she cried, “how can you 
rest, when you have such a splendid opportunity 
of making yourself perfectly beautiful! With 
your dark hair and eyes, how lovely you would 
look in white! Don’t hesitate; your mother has 
some foolish notion about it, but I’m sure she 
wouldn’t care, after it was all over. She knows 
how hard it is for young folks to resist such 
things.” 

“But mother is going away to-morrow, and 
she will have the keys.” 

“Father has oceans of keys,” said Laura; “if 
you'll invite me over to-morrow evening, we'll 
try fifty, if you say so. My carloalty, is excited 
now, and I must see that dress.”” 

I was foolish and wicked enough to yield, | 
though with fear and trembling. From that mo- 
ment my light-heartedness was gone. Even 
though my mother-was miles away, I felt as if 
she stood near me and could see every thing I did. 
That evening Laura came to the house; our 
houses were not very far apart. Made bolder by 
her merry laughter, and inclined to think, as 
she said, that I thought too much of trifles, we 
went up into the room leading from my moth- 
er’s bed-room. After repeated trials, we found 


a key that fitted the lock, and in a moment there pi 


was the lovely, lustrous white satin, under a 
fold of thin Swiss muslin, resplendent with its 
trimmings of lace. 

“QO, it’s too exquisite for any thing!” cried 
Laura, with rapture; “why, Alice Allison, you'll 
be the belle of the ball-room; you will, indeed. I 
don’t think even Anne Watson will be so clegant- 
ly dressed. O, Alice, how I envy you!” 

“But stop,” said I, “with such a dress, other 
things are needed.” 

“Well, look down in the trunk. I presume you 
will find—yes, there’s a splendid sash; here are 
the slippers, lovely white satin, not a bit so’ 
here are the gloves, hardly creased; here is a 
magnificent lace handkerchief. Why, don’t you 
see, you little goose, your mamma is keeping 
these things for you? They’ll just exactly fit] 
you.” 

They did just exactly fit me, for I need not tell 
you that I tried them on, and that I allowed my- 
self to be captivated by Laura’s flattering tongue. 

Twas to leave honie with the dress, secretly, 
the next evening, after apparently retiring, so 














that the servants might not know it, and go over 
to Laura’s, and dress there. My mother, being 
an invalid, seldom went into company, and as 
Laura had a weak mother, (one might have 


sheet; but, blessed mother! she soothed me, and 
forgave me. But to this day I have neyer for- 
given myself. 
to 
For the Companion, 


BOYS ABROAD. 


By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B, 0, W, G,," ete. 
Cuarrer XXI. 
Horror—Efforts to Recover the Lost Ones— 

A Perilous Descent—The Icy Slope—Will the 

Rope be Long Enough?—A Critical Moment 

—The Question Solved. 

The shriek that rang out from Noah and Syd 
died away in the silence of utter horror, The 
whole party stood spellbound, gazing at the 
ruin before them, where the resistless avalanche 
was hurrying down the lost ones to the abyss 
beneath. 

The descent was very steep, and was a smooth 
white surface for five hundred feet. Then there 
were fissures, which dotted the expanse of snow, 
and grew denser farther down. But the way in 
which the avalanche was moving seemed to lead 
past this grove. 

The depth was fearful, and fardown there was 
aline of shade, that looked as though at that 
place there might be the edge of a precipice. 
Along this were other trees and occasionally a 
sharp rock. 

All this flashed upon their eyes in an instant. 
As they looked the sliding mass hurried on in 


Eigrg hab ths snaked. Iara Sy sehen FO apa 


» Well, Iwas dressed for the ball. I surveyed 
miyself~with glistening eyes and heightened color. 
Eyery body, Laura,’ Laura’s mother and the 
maid, and my own sceret consciousness, told me 
Twas beautiful. . . 4 

And yet I was as miserable.as I could be, when’ 
ever I stopped a moment to think, (At the bril-'| 
liant assemblage thatmicht, | was almost bewil-' 


dered with attentions, | My: dress was.often.spo- | W 


ken of... I had been daneing for an: ONT OK tWO, 
when I observed. an elderly lady: 
with, face of great meres ie last 
towards me. |. Bit oly Gut 
pf Are you Alice ‘Atlison2?” ianninakel £ srl) 
T said ‘Yes,’ with 4 quick-beating heatt: _, 
oTokuew that. face—and your: mother lef you 
Wear that dress!” sho.exclaimed, with.a strange 
expression upon her fase. Then I was called 
away, but evergwhere that woman’s Jook fol- 
me;-it haunted me., I could not dance— 
id not eat; I was choking with a sens¢, of 


my deceit, and of something else that was vages ex, 


ul. 
fever didy poor prisoner fly fromhis bars:more 
ky than I went home, using the same strat- 
to enter, with which I had let myself out. 


stripped off the now, hateful dress; I Jaid it, in’ Y 


the trunk, and then I breathed more freely. j 
“‘Dlie way, of the transgressor is hard. —Ah!\ I 

nd that out, bitterly. . Good Dr, White, ,com- 
img to see my mother after her return, asked 
haw I liked the party. 


er; “I don’ t think she | had even an invitation; 
and I was very’ glad.” = 
‘The doctor looked at me in amazement; but 
hesaw my starlet cheeks, and kindly held his 
tongue. O, how degraded I felt! ‘Should I con- 
fess; or still act out the lie? | 
“Alice,” said my’ mother, “I never’ felt like 


telling you before, but your Aunt Alice died at; a-|~*A 


ball, just as she was attired in that beautifal 
dress you saw once, up Stairs.” 
* The darkness of h aioe to‘have fallen 
about me. Ff gasped. > 

“She was not fit’ for ick ta, “physically,” 
continued my’ mother, after a short'silence; “ex- 
citement is dangerous for any of our family, and 
tlidt is one reason why L have Wot alowed you 
to mix in: such assemblics.” Fou might escape, 

but—wiro can tell ?*)' © 
_ Tbroke down, then! "Ror eee time I could 


me}? 


“Doctor, Alice didn’t £0,” spoke up my moth-| 





ni speak for my ‘sobs, ‘told my — feat 
80 | thing. ‘She’ was -startled, grew as whit 









bore them, downward and still 
farther downward in & confused ‘mass. ‘They 
had seen “Harry stand érect, ¢linging ‘to a-stake 
- ‘had seen “Pom throw himself 
alee ts “They had seen the driver 
fling hi ‘the sled altogether: ‘In this way 
‘past the place where the grove 
; last, speeding on; they descended 
ting trees or the upper and 
































oan barst’ from Unele Zebedee. 
hwho had beenmin the nearest sled, 
ite lips and faces of ngony. ‘The 


other drivers hurried forward, followed bythe 
Frenc! fhe German. - ‘The drivers began 
talking in-@m excited manner; the Frenchmen 
also-jo , and the German ‘also. Bat as 


“French, the boys did’ notun- 
word of what was said. 

was ‘tertible. “Mote ‘than ever 
‘now their unfortunate-iznorance 
ses but their own.‘ ‘But the present 
jot-a tini¢ forlamentation. Action 
‘and ‘tliat; too, instantaneous. 


oked:down'carefally, and talked 
th one another, gesticulating all 
ting down’ to the track of the 
he to the fir grove; pointing 
up the road, everywhere; pofnt- 
ant Simplow village. 

enclimen’alsu took part in the dis- 
B “volubility, Gesticulating in- 


uso entered into the debate in a 
tie, guttural, Gerfan manner; 
"y German hands like two sledge- 


le Zebedee could enduré it ro 


ie use,” he cried, bawling’ at the 
as thought he was speaking to 
, and could owt a knowledge of Eng- 
foreigners, “whiat’s the use of 
‘all day talltin’? Why don’t ye 
2 Can't we go down deter: em? 
‘ute ot Sut 

, he prepared to descend the slip- 
Had he tried it, his =e. 
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and jerked him back just in time to save his life. 

Then they pointed down the declivity, and 
made wry faces. 

Then they shook their heads very violently 
and emphatically. 

“Then why don’t you do it?” said Uncle Zcb- 
edce, indignantly. ‘Every moment’s precious.” 

The drivers could not understand hjs words, 
but his cloquent face and his gestures they could 
understand. They at once began to bustle about, 
Each one rushed to his sled, and drew forth a 
coil of rope. 

“Aha!” cried Uncle Zebedee, as he saw the 
ropes. ‘“They’ye come prepared. ‘They knowed 
somethin’ might happen.” 

Then the three coils were all bound together. 
It seemed as though it ought to be long enough 
to reach down to the bottom of the slope. Then 
the drivers talked long and vociferously, and 
with multitudinous gestures, to the two French- 
men and the German. They then made signs to 
Uncle Zebedee and the boys, by which they 
seemed to convey the idea that they were going 
down by means of the rope. 

Noah’s driver then bound the rope about his 
waist, and taking an iron pointed staff from the 
sled, prepared to descend. The other drivers 
also found iron-pointed staves in their sleds, and 
attaching the rope at a considerable distance 
from one another around their waists, they wait- 
ed until the first driver had descended far enough 
to draw the rope straight. They then followed. 
They stepped slowly and cautiously over. the 
treacherous surface, yet still went boldly down. 

After the third driver had gone, Uncle Zebe- 
dce insisted on fastening the rope to himself and 
following. But the German shook his head ve- 
hemently, and tried to prevent him, pointing to 
the rope which he and the Frenchman were Ict- 
tiny out as the drivers descended. 

eNoah also saw the utter futility of such an at- 
tempt on the part of one so ill prepared, and so 
incapable as Uncle Zebedee. He and Syd both 
fastened the rope around thelr waists, and in 
plored Uncle Zebedee to stay behind and assist 
the Frenchmen. 

Their entreaties made him change his mind, 
and he accordingly took his station with those 
who remained to manage the rope. 

Slowly and cautiously the party of explorers 
went down. First went driver number one. 

x hen: ariver number two, 
hen driver sumber’ tures; 

Then Syd. 

Then Noah, 

The rope was passed through the hands of the 
German. Frenchman number one guided it. 
Frenchman number two had the end fastened 
around his body. As for Uncle Zebedee he did 
not know what to do in particular, so he caught 
the rope, and taking his place between the Ger- 
man and the Frenchman, let it pass through his 
hands. In this way he satisfied somewhat his 
longings to do something for the rescue of the 
lost boys. 

Downward, further and further, went the ad- 
venturous party, sometimes sinkiag in the snow, 
sometimes sliding over the crust. The leader 
directed his steps toward the point of the grove 
behind which the avalanche had hurled the sled 
and its occupants. 

At length the Frenchmen and the German be- 
gan to talk in anxious tones. There was cause 
for anxicty. The rope had been nearly all let 
out, and the foremost man was still a hundred 
fect, at least, above the line of trees. 

What was to be done? 

Uncle Zebedee could not understand the con- 
versation, but he fully understood the difficulty 
of the occasion, and looked down with a quick- 
beating heart upon the enterprise that was to be 
thus baffled. 

What was to be done? 

The Frenchman around whose body the rope 
was bound proposed that they phould let the 
rope go altogether. This was the only way by 
which the adventurers could be able to descend 
further. He insisted that there was no danger. 
They could get down as far as the fir grove. 
They could support themselves from the trees 
and go down further. It was best, he thought, 
that the rope should be thrown ta them so that 
they might make use of it for a further descent. 

To this the German objected that if they 
should let the rope go they would not be able to 
draw them up ayain. 

But the other Frenchinan sustained the pro- 
posal of his countrymen. He thought the first 
necessity wags that the men should get down. 
As to getting them up again, he suggested that 
one of them should drive off to the Simplon vil- 
laze, which was not far away, and get men and 
rupes. 

‘The German, however, thought that if the rope 
should be let go, the Whole party might be put 
in peril, particularly those who were nearest. 
Syd and Noah were not morc than half way 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


down, and the place where they stood was a 
glare of frozen snow where it was difficult to 
find a footing. 

Before this argument was ended, “the rope was 
all expended. ‘ 

It was a critical moment. 

They saw the first driver far down, and almost 
within reach of the fir grove, turn round and 
wave his hands vehemently. He found himself 
detained, and wanted to go on. The pull on the 
rope was tremendous. It required the utmost 
strength of the Frenchmen, and the German, and 
Uncle Zebedee to prevent themselves from being 
pulled away. 

And now, at that critical moment, just as the 
Frenchman in his despair was about to looscn 
the rope, and literally “let the adventurers slide,” 
a shout was heard down the road, not far away, 
which roused them in an instant.- They turned, 


and 
Ohapter XXII. 


‘Wonder of Wonders !|—Harry, Tom and their 
Driver calmly advancing on their Sled—Ut- 
ter Confusion and Bewilderment— Uncle 
Zebedee thinks they are “Sperrits,” and re- 
fuses to believe his Eyes—Grand Collapse of 
Everybody—Explanations. 

And wasn’t that a wonder! 

Astonishment deprived them of utterance. 
They stood with staring eyes as the sled ap- 
proached, and said not one word. In their pa- 
ralysis of amazement they were dragged toward 
the edge of the declivity, and it was only the ne- 
cessity of saving themselves from being pulled 
over, that roused them from their stupor. Then 
their frantic efforts to retain their position dis- 
tracted their minds for a time, and the new com- 
ers, secing thcir situation, hurried forward and 
lent the aid of their strength. This additional 
assistance soon restored their firm foothold. 

Thereupon the driver began to chatter to the 
Frenchmen and the German, while Harry and 
Tom explained it all to Uncle Zebedee. * 

They had been thrown down the slope and car- 


‘ried along with amazing specd till they reached 


an immense mass of soft snow which had accu- 
mulated in front of a grave far below the one in 
sight. Here they were partially buricd up, but 
succceded in extricating themselves. 

One glance showed the driver where he was. 
Ashort distance below them was the Simplon 
road itself, in one of those windings which they 
had tray: yong notjong before. In climbing “a 
mountain if had to make a Jong circuit, ana 
had been thrown from the upper partof the roid 
down the mountain side to the lower part. ‘They 
soon got the horse and sled out of the snow 
heap, and descended to the rond. Nobody had 
been injured beyond a few slight bruises, and 
they hurried up as fast as they could. 

The other drivers must have known that the 
road lay below, but they could not have sup- 
posed that the sled had been carried so far. The 
grove where they had becn stopped was ‘much 
lower down than the one in sight, and one or 
two precipices lay between. Had the snow not 
been so deep their lives would certainly have 
becn lost, and so there had been every reason for 
the deep anxiety which had beep felt. 

The adventurers below recognized, to their 
amazement, the forms of the returned victims of 
the avalanche, and ¢he new help thus arrived 
formed a sufficient addition of strength to draw 
up without much difficulty those who had gone 
down. ~ 

Ohapter XXIII. 
A Happy Reunion and a Happy Conclusion. 

They resumed their journey. For the rest of 
the way they met with no adventures. They 
passed the mountains and reached Brieg by even- 
ing. On the next day they came to Villa Neuf, 
at the end of Lake Leman, and from this place 
they went by steamer to Geneva. There they 
found their friends waiting for them, and this 
reunion was made all the pleasanter by the merh- 
ory of their past adventures. 

——_+o+—____ 
IMMENSITY OF SPACE. 


Astronomers estimate that some of the most 
distant stars secn by Lord Ross’s telescope, give 
to the earth the rays of light which left them 50,- 
000 years ago, having taken alf that time, at the 
rate of 200,000 miles, or cight times round our 
earth, in one second, tu reach us; that the rays 
emitted now will not reach our solar system un- 
til another 50,000 years have passed away. Take 
our earth for a centre point, and one of these 
distant stars being due cast and another, duc 
west, their distance from each other would be 
double the distance from the earth, or 100,000 
years would be consumed in the passage of rays 
of light from onc to the other,—more time than 
is allotted to three thousund generations of the 
human race. If the time so occupied is incon- 
ccivably vast, how can we form any conception 
of the distance? Multiply the 100,000 years, re- 
duced to seconds, by 200,000, and you get the 








distance between such stars in milcs; but the 
number is absolutely overwhelming. 

But we have only begun to look a compara- 
tively small distance out into open space, or per- 
haps into, to us the illimited creation. We may 
imagine a million of stars placed ina straight 
line, cach as far from its nextas the two we have 
supposed, and yet the distance between the two 
last extremes would be too short for a measure 
to measure across the vast creation, though ex- 
tended over a new space once in cach minute for 
a million years, 

pee ye cere 
MIDSUMMER. 


It is midsummer, the sweet midsummer— 
Poor daffodil blossom! what's that to thee? 
Thou hast no part in itd golden glow— 

Thy time of blooming was long ago; 

Thou hast no share in its silver dew— 

It will not wake thee to life anew. 

‘What sadder fate can the autumn bring 
Than summer does to a flower of spring? 


It is midsummer, my life's mideummer— 
Hy sorrowing heart! what's that to thee? 
ts joys are things that I cannot share— 
'Tis not for me that its days are fair; 
For love for me was an April flower, 
Whose beauty went with the passing hour, 
What sadder fate can the autumn bring 
‘Than summer does to a flower of spring? 
Harper's Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR BERRY PARTY. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 


We were to bave a blueberry party on Satur- 
day, which was our school holiday in Pleasant- 
ville, and a more ferocious set of romps never 
went gypsying over the country than those who 
then did duty at our school-house, where pretty 
Miss Gentle was paid cizht dollars a month to 
keep our rolicksome spirits under subjection. 

She did not do it, however,—no mortal power 
could. We had been just a restless human sea 
all that week,-and a cri$is seemed imminent, 
when darling Miss Gentle hit upon the blue- 
berry party. 

“Now, scholars,” she said, “if you only will 
be good, and have perfect lessons for three days, 
I will take you all to the Minister’s Pulpit for a 
grand berry excursion. There you can hustle 
off your animal spirits to your heart’s content.” 

‘The Minister’s Pulpit was the highest hill in 
town,—a regular mountain to our young eyes; 
and as it was the highest peak we had ever seen, 
it-was the one dhject bf all dur ambitions to as- 
cend it. 

Considerable mystery attached to this moun- 
tain, which was attractive to us. There was a 
cave, somewhere among the ledges, and a Lov- 
er’s Leap, where, as the legend had it, an Indian 
maiden had committed suicide for her dusky 
lover. And what added a little of excitement to 
our pleasure was the fact that on one part of 
the hill rattlesnakes were said to abound, a)- 
though it is doubtful whether more than one or 
two stray snakes had ever been scen there, 

We all became obedient and decorous, from 
the moment the berry party was proposed. Jim 
Cowler stopped sticking pins into the little boy 
in front of him, and Joe Smith ceased angling 
with a fish-hook among the naked feet under 
the benches; and “Jet us have peace” seemed to 
be the motto for bad and good. 

At noon we had an hour allotted us for recre- 
ation, and this hour was now a very exciting 
one. We all had our school favorites, and when- 
ever an excursion was indulged in, were as 
jealous of any infringements upon our rights as 
if we had been older flirts. 

Joe Smith and Jim Cowler had both conferred 
the questionable honor of their preferences upon 
Pattie Kay, who was much the handsomest girl 
in school. She was a good girl, too, and of that 
pleasant class that try to avoid giving pain to 
others. It was truc, Joc Smith had more than 
once angled among her auburn curls with the 
abominable fish-hook; but it is generally under- 
stood, that through some kind of depravity 
not discernible here, the steadiest school girls 
are oftenest taken under the escort of the wild- 
est boys. 

It was certainly so in this case, for Pattie fa- 
vored Jo and Jim about equally, allowing Joc 
to work out all her hard sums, and Jim to mend 
all the pens, which in those days had to be whit- 
tled out of classical goose quills. 

The consequences resulting from this passive 
state of Pattie’s affections were occasionally pro- 
ductive of evil. Scarecly a month passed but 
there was a juvenile duel in the play-ground, 
after which one boy sported a blackened eyc, 
and the other a swollen nose, and both were 
treated to the customary feruling, which never 
failed to draw tears from poor Pattic’s blue 
eyes; which tears were accepted by each of the 
youngsters, as an especial tribute to his own 
personal valor, 

When the blueberry party was announced, 
Puttic glanced toward these two culprits, and 
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beheld Joc’s forefinger crooked into an interru- 
gation point, while Jim’s thumb was pointed 
toward the Minister’s Pulpit. 

Pattie nodded. She understood, as well as 
you and I do, that forefinger-and thumb were 
both asking, “Will you go with me?” but as 
she afterward said, she certainly intended the 
nod for Jim, although she happencd to look at 
Joe. 

When Saturday arrived, we met at the schoul- 
house according to previous arrangement, exch 
with basket or kettle for holding the berries we 
expected to gather. Joe presented himself with 
a large, double marigold in his hand, evidently 
intending to bring its attractions to bear upen 
pretty Pattie, in case she showed any stray pref- 
erences for Jim. 

But the latter had been too cunning for his 
rival, for be had adorned himself with a rins, 
which he was conspicuously wearing upon his 
little finger. It was a large, flashy affair, with 
a green stone, and took all our hearts at once, 
making us particularly attentive to Jim Cowler. 

When our party started from the school-house 
all the large girls clustered around the teacher, 
partly to tease the boys, and partly from the 
modest shyness natural to girls then if not nov; 
but soon we began to pair off. By the time we 
had reached the foot of the mountain, Miss Geu- 
tle was left alone with the smaller children. 

The yellow marigold was transferred to Pat- 
tie’s sundown, and she and Joe were in the gayest 
spirits, especially when they discovered the perils 
to which we all flattered ourselves we were to be 
exposed. Jim was already tormented by his bey- 
ish jealousies, and was lumping alone, not fur 
from this vexatious couple, listening to all that 
was said, and forcing in a word occasionally, 
whenever it could be neatly done, to Joc’s discom- 
fiture. 

Pattie had discussed the Cave and the Lover's 
Leap, and was wondering what she should dy if 
she came across a rattlesnake! 

“A rattlesnake!’ echoed Joe, contemptuously. 
“Pooh! I had as lief see monty rattlesnakes. as 
not!” 

“Ol” piped Pattie, fixing hr bluc eyes pen 
him with great admiration, “you don't say su! 
Why, they are sure death, if they bite, you 
know.” 

“Of course they arc,” answered Joe, covlly 
snapping off some green leaves from the bough>. 
Wat of that?’ “ - 

“Then you'll die, y ‘ou know;” and Puttie’s blue 
eyes assumed an expression of interest, which 
did not escape Joe’s attention; no, nor Jim's 
either, as to that matter. 

“JT almost wish we could see a rattlesnake,” 
Joe said, snipping off more leaves, and struttiny 
along valiantly. ‘Rattlesnakes are nothing, if 
you only know how to manage them. You sce 
they have to stop to coil up every time they 
spring, and they can only spring a given dis 
tance, ata time. Now, if you just go behind 
them, with a crotched stick in your hand, and 
pin their necks to the ground, they may wriggle, 
and wriggle, and wriggle, but they can’t hurt 
any body, no more than if they weren’t rattle 
snakes.’” 

Pattie gave a little coquettish scream, as if she 
already saw Joe in the very act; then she causht 
hold of his arm, as if to hold him back frum 
such personal exposure. 

Joe liked Pattie’s agitation extremely, and was 
growing taller at every step. 

“You needu’t be worrying yourself in that 
way, Miss Pattie,” cried Jim, glancing sneeringly 
over his left shoulder. ‘Jest you wait till Jue 
gets a glimpse of a rattlesnake, and then you 
won’t sec his heels for the dust there will be be- 
hind him.” 

“Tf I couldn’t get a girl of my own,” cried Jov, 
waxing red and wrathful, “I wouldn’t be sueuk- 
ing, and listening where I wasn’t wanted.” 

“am here to help Pattie,” said Jim. “We 
shall sce snakes, pretty soon, and I know you, 
too well, nof to know you will run like blazes. 
Your long legs didn’t get so long by standing 
still”? 

Words were followed by a‘few arm thrusts 
then, but when Pattic declared sho would juin 
the teacher, and “never speak to either of them 
any more,” they stopped quarrelling, and Jim 
went sulkily behind, as he had done at first. 

When the ascent was about half completed, 
Miss Gentle calicd her party together, and made 
them rest a while. She wished the loiterers w 
come up, and to ascertain if all her flock were 
safe, 

We were cosily seated upon tufts of moss, 
rocks and trunks of trees, listening to Miss Gen- 
tle’s botanical lecture, when Joe and Pattie ap- 
peared, just below us, with Jim in the rear. Pat- 
tie was walking jauntily along, with her sun- 
down on the back of her neck, and her carl 
straying about her pretty fuce, looking as lovely 
as apy wood nyipph, when Miss Gentle sprans 
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up, with a terrific scream, and threw up both 
arms with frantic gesticulations. Both eycs 
seemed starting from their sockets, and her face 
was as white and rigid as marble. . 

Oncame Pattie and Joe, laughing and chat- 
ting Hke magpies. 

“Run, Pattie—fun for your life,” gasped the 
teacher, and then, for the first time, we noticed, 
coiled up in the mountain path, along which the 
party were coming, a large rattlesnake, making 
ready to dart upon the intruders. 

Poor Pattie tripped over in a dead faint at the 
very first look. 

Joe gave a yell that could have been heard 2 
mile, and started down the mountain with a 
speed I have yet to see equalled, and never can 
sce surpassed. . 

As for the rest of us, we did not wait for a sec- 
ond invitation to run. 

Jim Cowler was the only self-possessed indi- 
vidual present. At the foot of the mountain he 
had cut a stout cane, which he had been swing- 
ing all the way up, to show, as we thought, his 
wonderful ring to better advantage. Whatever 
had been his original motive in thus arming 
himself, the cane did good service now. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, the fellow 
sprang forward, and with a well aimed blow, 
wounded the astonished rattlesnake. The reptile 
did not die, however, without making an effort 
to attack his foe. He thrust out his deadly fangs, 
and writhed and twisted in his final agonics, but 
Jim continued his assaults, until the limp, dis- 
gusting object was powerless to do harm. 

Then he wiped his forehead, went and raised 
up Pattie, who had recovered sufficiently to sce 
the Inst acts of tho little tragedy, and looking 
around with provoking coolness, he asked for 
Joe Smith. But Smith was not to be seen. 

When Jim had looked the ground over, and 
made sure there were no more rattlesnakes to 
conquer, we came down from the rocks where we 
had taken refuge, and with one accord pro- 
nounced Jim Cowler a hero. 

As no amount of holloing could bring back 
the valiant Joe, who seems not to have stopped 
Tanning until he rea his father’s door, we 
took the snake alom® as a trophy, and made the 
remainder of the ascent in safety. 

Late in the afternoon, a straggling, weary, 
hungry group of young people, might be seen, 
and indeed was seen, entering the village with a 
harvest of blueberries. Pattie and Jim Cowler 
attracted the most attention, because the Jattgr 
carried the rattlesnake strung upon his cane, 
over his shoulder. The marigold, that in the 
merning had been so conspicuous an object i 
the young girl’s sundown, had disappeared; but 
the riug—that circle of brass and green—had 
somehow found its way to her little, plump hand, 
and her eyes were beaming upon Jim’s proud 
face just as admiringly as they had previously 
shone upon Joe. 

We lingered a little upon the village green, to 
relate our adventure to the anxious friends who 
had come out to receive us, for Joe had excused 
his precipitous return, by relating a fabulous 
story of being chased down the mountain by a 
rattlesnake, six feet long. 

Joe, who at first had the good sense to keep 
out of sight, allowed his curiosity to overcome 
his sense of shame, and was detected at a cor- 
ner of a street, glaring at Jim and Pattie with 
jealous eyes. a 

In a moment every finger was pointed in scorn 
and hissing, and one voice cricd out, “For shame, 
0, for shame—Joe Smith!!!’ That voice be- 
longed to Pattie Kay. 

Joe grew cynical after that adventure—and to 
this day hasn’t quite overcome a resentful feel- 
ing towards both girls and rattlesnakes. 

ee 

THE MYSTERY OF AN OLD DUN- 

GEON. 3 

The ancient history of Florida—in the days 
when the Spaniards held it, nearly three centu- 
ries ago—comprises many dark tragedies, and. 
secret tales of cruelty, superstition and oppres- 
sion, Traces of some of these have come to 
light by accident or otherwise, in modern times. 
A writer from Fort St. Augustine to the Chicago 
Interior, relates the discovery of a dungeon un- 
der that old fortress, the storrof which is as in- 
teresting as it is authentic. 

Some soldiers stationed here in 1836, one day 
noticed the earth falling in from the promenade 
above, and prompted by curiosity, excavated an 
opening sufficient to obtain an entrance into a 
dark passage hitherto unknown. At the ex- 
treme corner of this passage, near the floor, there 
was the appearance of an aperture closed with 
Stones of a somewhat different look from.the rest 
of the wall. This was found to be the entrance 
to a deep dungeon, many feet below the surface, 
and after close examination the skeletons of two 
human bodies were discovered, with other indi- 
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cations of cruel imprisonment. Gazing round 
on these gloomy walls, we felt an irresistible de- 
sire to solve the mystery of the story of these 
unfortunate beings, shut oyt here forever from 
the light of day. Were they prisoncrs of state, 


known, or were they subjects of that relentless 
power, the Inquisition, by which so many inno- 
cent victims were spirited away, silently and 
without a note of preparation made to perish by 
torture, or sink from the slow pangs of starva- 
tion? 





—_+o—__—_ 
THE SHOEMAKER'S DAUGHTER. 


Hor dress was of sixpenny print; but ’twas clean; 
Her shoes, like all shoemakers’ children's, were mean, 
Her bonnet a wreck, but whatever she wore, 
The air of a damsel of breeding she bore— 

Not that of a shoemaker’s daughter. 





The girls of the school, when he entered the place, 
Pinched each other, then tittered, and stared in her 
race. 
She hevded no insult, no notice she took, 
But quietly settled her eyes to her book— 
She meant business, that shoemaker’s daughter. 


| StiNl joored at by Sdler, and dull head, and fool— 
A hermitess sha in the crowd of the school; 
There was wonder indeed, when it soon came to pass 
That “Calico Kitty” was head of the cl 
Yes! Kitty! that shoemaker ¢ daughte 
Harper's Weekly. 











+ 
A BEAR HUNT. 


When a young manI madea visit to the South. 
The'planter with whom I was stopping lived not 
far from the Altamaha River. Near his planta- 
tion was a huge swamp covered with canebrake. 
This canebrake was infested by bears, pan- 
thers, and other wild beasts, that had made it 
their home. In it they might have lived in per- 
feet security, and grown old and dicd, without 
ever meeting the hunter or his hounds, if they 
had only been content toremain under its cover; 
but the open conntry outside the canebrake was 
plentifully stocked with hogs and cattle belong- 
ing to the cotton and rice-planters; and nothing 
pleased Mr. Bruin and his fierce neighbors bet- 
ter than to go on a foraging expedition into this 
open country. 

Whenever the hogs were attacked they ran 
home for protection, and no planter of experi- 
ence was at a moment’s loss to determine wheth- 
et the assault was made by bear or panther; the 
hogs themselves would tell. If the assailant was 
a bear, they came with their bristles raised, and 
with a loud “oogh! oogh!” of fear, flying for 

dear life, tet ready for fight; Dut if a panther, 
they came in with every hair lying flat, and in 
perfect silence, as if afraid by a grunt to reveal 
their place of refuge. 

When the cattle were attacked they did not 
run hone, bnt ran together, with a loud bellow, 
which called every bull and cow within miles to 
assemble in defence of their endangered neigh- 
bor. It was ipteresting to sec the courage and 
fidelity of these creatures, although their efforts 
to relieve an assailed companion were gencrally 
unsuccessful. 

Persons not acquainted with the habits of these 
wild beasts might suppose that a bear or pan- 
ther, after making its dash upon stock, would 
gorge itself, and return to cover, long before 
hunters could assemble to pursue it. But this is 
not the case. Asa rule, neither of these beasts 




















can finish acalf or hog of ordinary size at one 
meal. The part not devoured would be dragged 
to some place of concealment, and there covered 
with leaves to await the return of the diner’s ap- 
petite, which might be fairly calculated upon 
for the next day. 

We seldom went into a bear hunt with fewer 
than eight hunters, and as many servants, and 
from thirty to fifty dogs of various kinds— 
hounds, curs and fices. The bear-dogs, wh 
were not a peculiar breed, but only an ordinary 
hound or eur, trained to the purpose, needed to 
track the bear to its place of concealment; and 
to lead in the chase. Our other dozs were kept 
in leash, at least all those that might balk the 
hunt by going off on trail of decr or fox, and 
leading the others astray, It was mainly for 
the purpose of managing these that our servants 
were bronght. 

T have said that in these hunts we brought to- 
gether all sorts of dogs, for every thing that has 
legs, and teeth, and a growl, can help to annoy; 
but it is the experienced dogs, as a rule, that are 
the most efficient. 

The young dogs, strongly excited, and full of 
spirits, would rush without fear upon the bear, 
and be, in an instant, struck down breathless or 
lifeless; while the older ones, taught their dan- 
ger by former rebuffs, would keep carefully be- 
yond the reach of those terrible paws, and use 
every chance to give a snapping bite at lez or 
side, then quickly retreat. 

In the meantime the little ones would play a 











very important part. Too insignificant in ap- 
pearance to attract the bear’s attention, yet so 


exiled from their native land, to dic here un-! 


quick in motion as to elude his blows, they 

would come slyly behind, or fly in between his 

hind legs while warding off the larger dogs, and 

give such sudden nips with their sharp tecth as 
1 to make him -wince, 

Whenever they were sufficiently numerous, 
those nips would come so often, and so unex- 
peetedly, that the bear in self-defence would 
‘ seck refuge in a tree. 

That was the very place where the hunters 
wished him. He would always select a tree 
large enough to fill his hug, so that his arms 
could more than half encircle it, for 1 small tree 
he cannot climb. At the best he is an exceed- 
ingly awkward climber, moving slowly, head up, 
and making so much noise by crushing and 
shelling off the bark in his progress, that he can 
be heard for a quarter of a mile. 

Of course, at such times, with all his fect oc- 
eupied in his work, and his head up, he can do 
nothing to defend his hinder parts, except to 
look back and growl; and I have more than 
once scen a bear ascend several feet with a big 
dog hanging to each flank, and a little one@hold- 
ing fast to his tail. As his object in taking toa 
tree is not to enjoy the luxury of climbing, but 
to escape annoyance, he seldom goes higher than 
the first branch. Over that he throws one arm, 
then sticking his sharp hind claws in the bark 
below, to support his body, he turns his head to 
look down at his ton.entors and to growl defi- 
ance. 

As soon as he is known to be “treed,” the 
nearest hunter has the first shot. His aim is 
usually at the neck. A bear’s hide is exceeding- 
ly tough, and withal so thickly coated with Jong, 
tough hair, that it is proof against every missile 
| less penetrating than a rifle-ball or the heaviest 
kind of deer-shot. The skull, too, is very thick 
and strong, consisting in front of a tough dou- 
ble bone, pointed like a house-roof. The most 
vulnerable parts are the neck, the ear, and the 
side adjoining the shoulder. 

The hunter delivers his shot, which sometimes 

ends the sport by reaching the brain or marrow 
of the neck. If, however, the wound is not fa- 
tal, but only severe enough to convince the trou- 
led beast that there is no hope of safety in the 
‘tree, it instantly withdraws its arm from the 
supporting limb, puts both paws to the back of 
its head, draws itself b 
toa kind of ball, then loosens its hinder claws, 
and falls to the carth like a bag of sand. 
No sooner is this done than its old tormentors: 
ather close around. But the bear, unless di 
bled by the wound, is far from conquered. It 
raises itself with its back against the tree, and 
to the dog that dares to come within a.cer- 
tain distance! A blow from that paw breaks 
every bone in his body, or tears a great hole in 
his side, and sends him off howling, to dic. An- 
other shot finishes bruin’s life and the hunter’s 
sport for the day. 

Ishall never forget my last’ bear-hunt on old 
Altamaha, not only because it was the last, but 
on other accounts also. A long-necked, long- 
armed, long-legged negro, mounted on a long- 
tailed horse, having under his arm an enormous- 
ly Jong horn, from which he blew notes as long 
and loud in proportion, rode furiously to the 
house, bearing a note from our friend Ruggles, 
begging us to come without fail to his assistance 
the next morning, for that “the father of all 
bears”’ was eating up bis hogs. 

Sunrise, next morning, found eight of us at 
his house, enjoying a capital breakfast; and be- 
fore the dew was off the grass, we were in sad- 
dle, with about fifty dogs, under the guidance of 
Cudjo, the above-described messenger, toward 
the scene of depredation. Mr. Ruggles said he 
could not tell us exactly where to look, but that, 
within the range of a mile, during the past four 
or five days, the bear had spared neither hi 
hogs nor his corn, which was then in roas 
ear, nor his mutton. 

We called up Cudjo, who was a jolly old soul, 
about fifty years of age, and made particular in- 
quiry as to the haunts and habits of the bear. 
Ile told substantially the same story his master 
had given, and added an amusing account of 
the bear’s mode of robbing a corn-field. He 
said that it would never enter twice at the same 
place; that it would gather an armful of ears, 
carry them over the fence, and then carry them 
to some. place where it could enjoy them in se- 
curity. 

We did not uncover under a two hours’ hunt, 
and then he made such resolute and persistent 
efforts to reach the canebrake, only two miles 
distant, where he would be perfectly safe, that 
it was searcely possible for us, with all our skill, 
to drive him back. 

About midday those of us who were behind 
the dogs heard the report of agun. We hurried 
up, for, while shooting bears, itis against rule 
to shoot at any thing else. The gunner was 
Ruggles. We found him perched high as he 














we 































ad and tail together, in- |. 


could get in the branches of a dogwood, blown 
half way down by the last hurricane. 

He informed us that, hearing the dogs ap- 
proach from a distance, he had taken his stand 
in a rgugh, newly-cut road, hoping to get ashot. 
White the dogs were yet half a mile off, he heard 
a rustling, and saw the bear shuffling along di- 
rectly towards him ata gait half-trot, half-gal- 
lop, but fast enough to put a horse in a canter. 

Of all*bears he had ever scen or heard of in 
these parts, this was the Jargest. It was not 
only “the father, it was the yreat-grandfather 
of all the bears in the settlement, biz cnough al- 
most for a grizzly.” He said that, not liking to 
fight so terrible looking a beast with nothing 
but a shot-gun, and without even a dog to help 
him, he had clambered into this leaning dog- 
wood to be out of the way. 

The bear, however, had seen him run; it eame 
to the tree, planted its fect on it, looked him full 
in the face, and seemed to be debating whether, 
as it had a little time to spare, it should not run 
| up the leaning trunk and give his lez a pleasant 
bite. Not at all disposed for familiaritics of this 
kind from so rough-looking a stranger, he lev- 
jelled his gun and poured a heavy load of buck- 
shot directly into the ereature’s forehead, 

“And now, gentlemen,” said he, “you will find 
that bear about 9 hundred steps up this road, 
dead as a door-nail.” 

We followed its trail ten miles before we ovlr- 
took it. The next morning, after having been 
skinned and cleaned of its offal, it weighed 406 


pounds, 
—_—__+o—_—_ 


For the Companion, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





In no department of art has there been more 
marked improvement, than in the manufacture 
of musical instruments. We can form no idea 
of those on which Jubal, “the father of such as 
handle the Tarp and organ,” played; nor can 
we tell the form of the harp whose chords young, 

David swept with sitch power as to charm away 
the evil spirit from King Saul, and on which he 
extolled the mighty God of Israel. But we know 
that from those early days down to our own 
times, men, craving fresh melody, have been in- 
venting new instruments, or improving those al- 
ready in use. 

Within the Inst century or two, there has been 

a vast improvement in parlor instruments. The 
ladies of the Revolution enlivened their festive 
scenes, and charmed their gallant gaests on the 
harpsichord, or spinet, which was the incipient 
piano-forte of our own time. 

- One of these little instruments, made a hun- 
dred years before their day, is now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Tourjee, at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. It has its history, thoussh 
we cannot tell in what English hall it led the 
dance, or cheered the quict home hour, or whose 
delicate fingers woke its melody when it was 
prized as an ornament in drawing-room or bou- 
doir. Neither do we know who brought it to 
this country at a time when parlor instruments 
were almost as rare here as coroncts. 

The little that is known of its history is this: 
It was made in England, but was fora long time 
the property of one of the oldest families in Sa- 
lem. When its mission as a musical instrument, 
was accomplished, it was kept iu the attic of tlie 
Mansion House, as a curiosity. ~ After this, it be- 
came the property of a gentleman who, although 
he prized it very highly, sold it, about thirty years 
ago, toa gentleman in Concord, N. IL, to whom 
he told what he knew ofits history. It was after- 


























wards purchased by Mr. Geo. M. Guild, of the 
firm of Guild, Church & Co., pianoforte: manu- 
factaret 


of this city, who regarded it as a great. 
) ted with his own elegant. 
parlor grand,*but. who was indnced to present 
it to the museum of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. 








This little harpsichord, or spinet, is, as you 
see, from the cut at the head of thls article, 
shaped something like a modern parlor grand. 
In its better days it rested on a slight frame, with 
four square cut Jeys, which were attached to each 
other by a strip of mahugany, as the legs of a 
chair are by the rounds. 

It has five octaves, with very small keys, ar- 
ranged like those of the piano. These are pro- 
vided with tiny bits of quill, instead of hammers, 
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for striking the wire strings. It has been used 
80 much that the ivory on the keys is worn thin. 
Most of the notes are still in order, so that we 
can gain a little idea of tho parlor music of two 
hundred years ago. 

We should regard the tones of the harpsichord 
fs very tame music now, and set very lightly by 
one as a parlor ornament. It hardly secms pos- 
sible that it can belong to the same class of in- 
struments as one of Messrs. Guild, Church & 
Co.’s elegant parlor grands. Here is a drawing 
of one of these modern fhstraments, so that the 
reader at a glance can contrast its fine propor 
tions with the plain exterior of its lilliputian 
progenitor. é 

While the general form is the same, Mr. Guild’s 
Piano is three or four times as large, with im- 
provements that give power and richness to the 
tone, and which make it one of the finest parlor 
instruments in the world. 





After admiring and playing on a piano like 
this, we look back with emotions of pity on our 
ancestors, who thrummed away on spincts, mak- 
ing about as much music as can be wakencd 
from a tightened thread of sewing silk. , 

But we have not told all we know of this little 
relic of the past. It was once in possession of 
a noted beauty and coquctte of the last century, 
whose life of folly, and whose sad end, were made 
the subject of an old-fashioned novel, familiar 
to our grandmothers, but long-out of print. A 
fictitious name was given the heroine, who be- 
longed to one of the most respectable families 
in this region; her real name was “Elizabeth 
Whitman.” It may still, we are told, be read on 
her headstone, near the entrance to the old grave- 
yard in Danvers, : 

Knowing these particulars, one cannot look 
on thg ancient keys of the little instrament, 
without fectings of sadness, for they Rave been 
touched to mournful, as well as joyous notes; 
have been watered by bitter tears, as well as 
struck by merry fingers. 7 

Besides all else that Dr. Tourjee is doing for 
his generation, by popularizing music, hc is mak- 
ing a collection of things antique and curious, 
connected with this science. He has an Egyptian 
“ood,” or guitar, of the fifteenth century, of 
which we give a drawing. It regembies one-half 
of a large, oval, ridged squash, cut lengthwise, 
and furnished with an arm, or string, and key- 
board; and is turned by a watch key. 





Dr. Tourjee has also a Zithera, the ancient Cith- 
era, similar, it is supposed, to the instrument 
Miriam played; a Chinese fiddle and flute; an 
Egyptian ramshorn, much like the one whose 
ts brought down the walls of Jericho; a col- 
lection of little instruments, constructed by na- 
ture’s own hand, without the aid of man,—in- 
sects which illustrate the production of sound; 
and a very respectable whistle, made of—what 
do you think ?—a pig's tail, ticd wp gracefully 
witha blucribbon! This was made, probably, to 
show that nothing is impossible in the way of 
drawing pleasure from the meanest things, if 
one has the determination to do it. 

One of the most interesting articles in this 
very interesting museum is entirely unique, and 
without a name. It is circular in form, resem- 
bling in form and size an inverted dinner plate. 
Around the edge of this sounding board rise 
steel wires, or spindles of irrregular lengths, 
representing the tones of the scale, across which 
are drawn fine wire strings. It fs played by a 
bow, like a violin, the movement being on the 
























outer side of the spindles, and this produces a 
pure, clear tone. 





This instrament, the only one in the world, 
was the jnvention of a retired Prussian officer, 
who exercised his talents in constructing and 
playing it during his leisure hours. On his 
death, it was sold with his other effects at auc- 
tion, and as no one could play it, it passed, 
with other things of little valuc, into the hands 
of ajunk dealer. There it lay, fora long time, 
forgotten, till Dr. Tourjee, In exploring such 
places in quest of musical curiosities, saw and 
purchased it. The gentleman commissioned to 
purchase curiosities for the museum of the Paris 
Conservatory of Music, hearing of this rare one, 
offered Dr. Tourjec five hundred dollars for it. 
But the doctor only buys; ho never sells the rare 
things that fall into his hands. 

Another instrument, without either a name or 
a history, is in form and size something like a 
violin, though, unlike that, it has no sounding 
board, but is both hollow and open. The ex- 
treme end of the neck is carved in form of an 
Ibis; and as that was the sacred bird of the an- 
cient Egyptians, it is not unlikely that this odd 
little affair was rudely carved and hollowed out 
by some unskilled Exyptian of long ago. 





It has but three strings, and was doubtless 
played by a bow. So peculiar is its construc- 
tion, that the cut will give a better idea of it 
than words. 

In the museum ‘are also a drum, pipes and 
cymbals, sent with an interesting letter from one 
of our missionaries in Ceylon, describing the mu- 
sic of the Tamu people, in Ceylon. The dram, 
which is very roughly made, is suspended from 
the neck and side, and thumped on one end with 
a stick, and on the other with the fingers. It is 
always beaten to announce a death, and is also 
borne before the body, on its way to the bury- 
ing ground, its doleful sound mingled with the 
wailing and howling of the women. 

It is also used, and thumped most merrily, at 
weddings, in connection with the pipes and cym- 
bals. 





There is a peculiar “heat” for the “wedding 
march ;’’ and one of the pipes gives forth a mo- 
notonous buzzing sound, while another plays a 
fantastic air, over and over again; and the cym- 
bals come in wherever there is the hest chance for 
adiscord. This is the Tamul drum. J.D. CG. 


on 

Rascars’ Toois. — Milton, you remember, 
makes Satan the inventor of firearms. There 
can be no doubt that the devil helps his confed- 
erates in, the invention of some of their imple- 
ments of dishonesty. In the kit of two burglars, 








recently arrested, was a‘crowbar, joined so as to 
admit of being folded up and carried in an or- 
dinary-sized satchel. When extended to its full 
length it was nearly six foct, and the joints be- 
ing covered with stout rings, it was a powerful 
lever to pry. Burglars are skilful in planning 
tools and implements to aid them in their oper- 
ations, as is constantly shown. A few years 
ago, a ladder of curious construction was recov- 
ered from a store robber. It could be folded up 
80 ns to look like an ordinary pole of eight or 
ten fect in length; yet, when opened out, made 
a most complete and substantial means of ascent 
and descent from the second story windows of 
places of business, 
——_++—___. 


ONLY HERSELF. 


Only herself—she had nothing beside, 

When she came to Glen Allan as Ronald’s fair bride; 
Only hervelf,— with the beauty and grace 

Of a warm, loving heart and a bright, winning face: 
And the old and the young, as they saw her ride past, 
Said sunshine had come to Glen Allan at last. 


Only herself—though the years flee away, 

And her soft, auburn tresses are tinted with gray; 
Yet she still is the eame that with summer’s first glow 
‘Was welcomed by Ronald in days long ago: 

And proudly he owns that no rubies on earth 

Can vie with the dower of womanly worth. 


——_+e+—____ 

ORANGEMEN AND CATHOLICS. 

A society of men—popularly called Orangemen 
—celebrated the 12th of July last, by marching 
in procession in New York city. They did so at 
mortal peril. Catholic Irishmen had threatened 
to shoot them in the streets if the celebration 
took place. Troops were called out to protect 
the society. The procession was hooted at, 
stoned, and at length fired upon by armed 
Irishmen. The soldiers returned the fire, and 
scores of persons were killed and wounded. 

It was a bloody defence of law and order, and 
a bloody retribution. The price was costly; but 
the right of peaceable citizens lawfully to ap- 
pear in procession was vindicated, and unlawful 
interference emphatically. condemned. 

We propose now to give the reasons for this 
interference, and also to show why such deadly 
hatred exists on the part of Catholic Irishmen 
towards the society called “The Loyal Orange 
Institution.” 

The Irish Catholics sought to throw off the 
yoke of England in 1689. England had just 
made William, Prince of Orange-Nassau, and 
Stadtholder of Holland, king; but Ireland ad- 
hered to James IL., William’s father-in-law. 

James was a Catholic, and Imd sought to es- 
tablish Catholicism in England, most English- 
men being Protestants. The Irish sympathized 
with him because he was a Catholic, and joined 
him when he came to their country in 1689, 
from France. The war that followed lasted al- 
most three years, and ended in the conquest of 
Ireland by the English. 

The most remarkable battle that was fought 
in course of the war was that of the Boyne,—so 
called because it was fought partly on the banks 
of the river Boyne, and partly in the very bed of 
that river. James was defented, and to the Irish 
Catholics there are no sadder words than ‘the 
Boyne Water.” 

The victors in the war considered the Boyne 
as their greatest success, and they and their de- 
scendants have celebrated the anniversary of 
the victory ever since 1690. That anniversary 
used to fall on the 1st of July; but when new 
style was substituted for old style, the months 
were carried forward eleren days, and so the Ist 
of July became the 12th of July. Hence the 
reason why the troubles in New York took place 
on the 12th of July, this year. 

The term Orangemen is generally applied to 
Protestant Irishmen, and to a certain extent this 
use of the word is correct, as most Irish Protest- 
ants hold in respect the name and memory of 
the great man from one of whose titles the word 
has been formed,—William II, King of Ens- 
land, and Prince of Orange, who commanded 
the army that was victorious at the battle of 
the Boyne. 

But there is another meaning of the word, 
and it is its legitimate meaning, though used in 
a limited sense. 

There exists in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
in their dependencies, an Order of Orangemen, — 
a secret political society, called by itself “The 
Loyal Orange Institution.” The members of 
this order, or institution, are the genuine Or- 
angemen; and, technically, they are the only 
persons to whom the term is strictly applicable. 

This institution was founded almost a century 
afterthe death of that William of Orange who 
was King of England. It dates from 1795, and 
William died in 1702. 

Toward the close of the last century the Brit- 
ish government began to treat the Irish Catho- 
lics with mere liberality than they had experi- 
enced for several generations. ‘This gave great 
offence to the ultra Protestants in Ireland. 

















About the same time the Catholics became 
quite active in demanding better treatment, and 
their demands were supported by not a few 
Protestants, some of whom were men of great 
note. For these and other reasons the members 
of the ‘Protestant Ascendency”’ in Ireland be 
came alarmed, and began to take measures to 
retain the power they had held for more than 
acentury. One of these measures was the cre- 
ation of “The Loyal Orange Institution,” in the 
north of Ireland, seventy-six years since. 

This order soon became a very powerful body, 
being joined by many men of all ranks in life. 
It had for its chief end the combating of the 
Catholic fraternitics; and many fights took 
place between the Orangemen and their oppo- 
nent, particularly on the anniversaries of the 
battle of the Boyne; and not a few persons were 
killed or wounded in those fights. 

The order is very extensively organized, and 
in this respect it bears considerable resemblance 
to the Masonic order, having many degrees, five 
in all, beginning with orange, and closing with 
scarlet. Itis strictly Protestant. If a member 
marry a Catholic woman, he is instantly turned 


-out. Every member must believe in the Trinity. 


The members agree to support the present 
British reigning family so long as it is Protest- 
ants,—which is a safc course, seeing that the 
sovercign of Great Britain must be of the Prot- 
estant faith. 

Daring the thirty-four years that preceded the 
emancipation of the Catholics, in 1829, ‘‘The 
Loyal Orange Institution” was very active in 
opposing all mensurcs calculated to relieve the 
Catholics; but it had to submit when they were 
emancipated. Then, it is supposed, it began to 
conspire; for it was discovered that it had ex- 
tended its lodges into no less than thirty-four 
regiments belonzing to the British army. The 
Duke of Cumberland, brother of King William 
IV., was Imperial Grand Master; and it was be- 
lieved that he meant to get possession of the 
throne through the order’s aid, and so keep out 
the lawful heir, the Princess Victoria, (now 
Queen Victoria.) 

Government took. the matter up, and the 
Duke of Cumberland was forced to dissolve the 
order in Ireland. Nine years later, in 1836, it 
was re-established there. « 

It was introduced into British North America 
more than forty years since. There it is very 
numerous, and has great celebrations, with long 
processions; but in Great Britain and Ireland it 
cannot parade, as the processions are forbidden 
by law. 

From this very brief statement of important 
historical facts, it can be seen why Catholic 
Irishmen are hostile to Orangemen, and why, in 
men uncducated and brutal, this hostility should 
show itself, as in July Jast, in acts of lawless vio- 


lence. 
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THE GREAT TINNEVELLY ELE- 
PHANT. 

About ten years ago a most terrific hurricane 
visited the southern provinces of India. Sweep- 
ing over the plains on the eastern side of the 
Ghauts, it carried devastation on every side. 
Thousands of trees fell beneath its fury, being 
twisted off or torn up by the roots. 

These were chiefly palmyras—the tall, straight 
palm which studs so thickly the southern por- 
tion of this great peninsula. Besides palmyras, 
many 4 majestic banian was laid low, and other 
trees of less pretensions but of greater value 
shared the same fate. Amongst the latter was 
a large mango tree in the mission compound of 
Palamcottah. 

This tree was blown over, but its roots being 
broken on one side only, it was thought that if 
it could be set upright it might again live and 
grow. Accordingly men were obtained to un- 
dertake this task, and all the top branches were 
ent off. Then forty or fifty coolies were em- 
ployed two whole days in endeavoring to set it 
up, but it defied their unskilful though strenu- 
ous efforts. At the end of the second day there 
the tree lay, refusing to he moved by them. 

Finding the result so unfavorable, the attempt 
was about to be abandoned, when a friend sug- 
gested the desirableness of sending for “the 
great Tinnevelly elephant,” as it was called, 
which was kept at the large ‘Tinnevelly pagoda. 

Tho idea seemed to be a good one, and so the 
great elephant was sent for. Well do I remem- 
ber his coming into the compound, and the as- 
tonishing scene which followed. 

His keeper, riding on his neck, brought him 
up to the house and inquired for what he was 
wanted. Being told what it was wished the cle- 
phant should do, he marched him off to the place 
where the tree was lying. 

On arriving there, still sitting on his neck, the 
driver pointed to the fallen tree, and leaning for- 
ward, as if to speak into his car, told him in 
Tamil (the native language of the country) what 
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hewas to do. On this the elephant clevated his 
trunk, and uttered a short, trumpet-like note. 
Then, going to the upper part of the tree, he 
coiled his trank round one of the limbs, and 
raised it so as to get his tusks bencath the prin- 
cipal branch, when, by a mighty effort, he ele- 
vated the tree so that it rested on his tusks and 
forehead together. 

Next, putting out his whole strength, he pushed 
itup as far as he could reach, and held it so for 
an instant, but finding it would not stay there, 
he withdrew his head and threw it down in ap- 
parent disgust. 

It was at once perceived that props were need- 
al to support it when raised, and men were sent 
off to procure them. Whilst waiting their re- 
turn, the elephant walked to the living fence 
which surrounded the compound on two sides, 
and broke off a large branch, asI supposed to 
ent the leaves, but no such thing. The flies were 
very numerous and troublesome, and so, taking 
the branch in his trank, he whisked it about, 
first on one side and then on the other, to keep 
off the troublesome insects. 

The props having arrived, he returned to his 
work and raised the tree as before. This time 
supports were placed under it, consequently 
ayed in its place, and he scemed satisfied. 
ing rested a minute, hercturned to thecharge, 
and pushed the tree up further, when again the 
props were placed under it. Thus in three or 
four pushes he set it upright, and was then ap- 
parently so well pleased with his exploit that it 
was necessary to restrain him, or he would have 
pushed it over on the other side. 

Having thus performed his task, he was again 
taken round to the front of the house, where a 
cocoanut was brought for him, and he keenly 
evel the man while he was chopping off the 
usk. The fruit was then thrown down to him, 
but before touching it he made his salaam for it; 
this he did by putting the point of his trunk to 
his forehead and bowing his head at the same 
time, Then taking up the nut he dashed it 
against his forehead and broke the shell. 

The kernel was speedily extracted by that very 
useful instrument, his trunk, and was quickly 
ground between his enormous tecth, with evident 
satisfaction to his huge highness. He was next 
told to dance, which he immediately did, and 
went through the performance with a very good 
grace, to the great amusement of all present, his 
enormous feet making deep indentations in the 
ground beneath. 

For this exhibition of his dexterity and skill 
he was presented with a quarter of a rupee, (2 
coin about the sizo of ® sixpence) which was 
wnon the ground for him. Heat once made 
m for the donation, and then, picking 
itup, handed it to his keeper, and having, at the 
bidding of the latter, made a parting salaam to 
each of the company present, he departed to his 
home. 

At the time I witnessed the above I was new 
to India and all things there. Being strange to 
me, the scene made a deep impression on my 
inind, But during the whole of my subsequent 
residence I never saw any thing more surprising 
than the sagacity of that noble animal. In put- 
ting up the tree he seemed to understand what 
was to be done just as well as any human being 
Present, and the exhibition of animal power 
when he strained every muscle was a splendid 
sight. Indeed, [ know not which was the more 
astonishing, tlie sagacity he exhibited or the 
muscular power he displayed. Both were far 
beyond my previously conceived notions, and 
Il me still further to admire the wonderful 
works of the Creator. 

fa heehee 
HOW TO REVIVE WILTED CUTTINGS. 

Itoften happens when we have to bring cut- 
Ungs of flowers, roscbuds, &c., a long distance 
in hot weather, that, in spite of their being | . 
carefully wrapped up in damp blotting paper, 
they are completely withered by the time we get 
hone, To put them in water is not enough. It 
is better to mix three or four drops of spirits of 
camphor with an ounce of water, and to keep 
their stems in this fluid for half a day or more, 
lark place, till they have quite recovered. 
This is the German method. In England man- 
fauesic wid is used instend of spirits of cam- 
phor, and the stalks are cut a little before they 
ary placed in it. 

ee gy ae 
LINGERING SUPERSTITION, 

lis astonishing how the most absurd super- 
Stitions frequently linger on in remote country 
places. A law suit was recently brought before 
the court in Straubing, in Bavaria, in which the 
(efendunt was accused of having circulated the 
port that the plaintiff! had exercised a power 
he possessed, of drawing all the wheat and oth- 
*T produce of his neighbors’ ficlds into his own. 

The strangest: part of the casc was, that both 
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accused and accuser, and all the witnesses, 
agreed in believing that some persons had this 
power. The complainant, though repeatedly 
assured that it was all nonsense, persevered in 
his belief, declaring that there was no doubt of 
the existence of people who could do such things; 
the clergy knew it was so; they could prove it; 
he had heard of it often cnongh. What will 
not people believe, if their religion teaches them 
to put no faith at all in their senses or their rea- 
son? 
ie 


GIVING THE OLD HORSE “HIS TIME.” 


The following would generally be classed with 
cases of good-natured eccentricity, but we cannot 
help feeling amiably towards a man who practises 
the “love thy neighbor as thyself’ on his dumb 
beasts as well as on his fellow-men. Still, there 
.is surely no unkindness in working an old horse 
(moderately) till ho dies, or has to be killed. 
The former habits of the animal make light la- 
bor no morc a hardship to him than idieness— 
perhaps not so much. And few owners of hors- 
es are rich enough to afford the support of one 
or more four-footed do-nothings : 


Maj. Baylies, of Dighton, c: 
and very productive farin, adjacent to the Taun- 
ton River. A citizen of Berkeley, who owned a 
picce of salt marsh adjoining this farm, had one 
day put upon his wagon alarger load than his 
ox-team could draw. Scecing a fat and sleek 
horse on the major’s premises, he asked the ma- 
jor to loan the horse to help draw the load down 
the road. The major said, “That horse is not 
mine, though he was once, and did me good ser- 
vice until he attained his majority; he is past 
twenty-one, at which age he acquired his free- 
dom; complete freedom, sir; I have never worked 
him since, never will, and no oneelse shall. But 
be pleased to accept the free use of my oxen to 
assistin drawing the load.” 

We are happy to add that the old horse never 
was worked any more, but was well fed, warm- 
ly housed and carefully groomed until he died 
of old age. 






ried on a large 











—_o—__—_ 
“FIVE YEARS IN ONE PLACE.’’ 


In view of the distressing scarcity of compe- 
tent girls to do housework, just now prevailing 
in the western part of this city, the following in- 
cident is in order: A girl called at the residence 
of agentloman on High Street, to apply fora 
place in answer to an advertisement. The lady 
of the house asked for her references. 

“T have lived five years at my last place,” said 
the girl: “if you want to know any more about 
ine, ask Father Hawley. 

The lady was favorably impressed with a girl 
who had lived five years without changing her 
place, but coneinded to call on Father Haw! ley, 

“Do you know 2 girl named so-and-so?” 

“Yes.” 

“She lived five years in ber last place?” 

“Yes.” 

All correct so far. But as the lady turned to 
go, Father Hawley inquired,— 

“Do you know where her |; 

“No, she didn’t mention that.” 

“It was at the State prison.” 


The girl did not tell the whole truth; few would 
have had the courage to do so, under the cireum- 
stances. Perhaps she would have done well if 
Father Hawley had spoken a good word for her, 
and the lady had taken her. Somebody must 
help bad people—when they are trying to re- 
form, at any rate. 

piceeses eo een 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT GREEN- 
LAND. 


This region, so little known, seems likely to be 
cut into and change its looks on the map, as the 
old “mountains of the moon” have done. 


Investigations made by the late German expe- 
dition suggest the theory that Greenland is not 
a. continental body, but acollection of islands. 
The reasons for this belief aro stated thus: 

“The newly discovered ‘Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph’s Fiord’ was found to extend deep into the 
interior of the land, continually opening into 
new arms and widening in places. It was traced 
out for over one-third the breadth of Greenland, 
without any indication of coming to an end, and 
in the sonth-west opened into a great basin, The 
s of the water is not affected by the pour- 
ing in of fresh water streams, as it should be 
unless the fiord communicated with the sea at 
both ends.”” 


Perhaps Capt. Hall will be able to solve the 
question. 
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—_+o-—____ 
IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED. 


It is not so very strange tohcear of aged cou- 
ples dying at nearly the samo time, but for an 
old man and his wife to drop away within-an in- 
terval of only ten minutes of cach other, from 
independent causes, and in the regular course of 
nature, is remarkable indeed. 


Mr. Reuben Munson, jn his 90th year, and 

Mary Munson, his wile, in her 84th year, of Mor- 
risville, Vt., died ve suddenly, at 9 o'clock, P. 
M., on ‘the 4th inst., and within ten minutes of 
hother. A lady of the house in which they 
lived went into the room where they were aud 
found Mrs. Munson on the bed, and on bein 
ked if it was not “about hed-time” replied in 
e, and nothing unusual was noticed. 
She had oceasion to return to the room shortly 
after and found her dead. Mr. Munson was sit- 






















ting in achair and conversed some, but before the 
fricnds could be summoned, he died in his chair, 
without knowing that his wife had passed away. 
They were former residents of Duxbury, and 
had lived together sixty-four years. 


—_+o—__——_. 
TRAVELS OF A NEEDLE. 


The human body entertains strange guests 
sometimes, but in connection with that fact we 
never thought to sce such an illustration of the 
saying that a man shall reap what he “sews,” as 
is furnished in the following strange story from 
Reading, Mass.: 

Some thirty years ago, Mr. Thomas Day, of 
this town, engaged in the tailoring business on 
Commer Street, Boston, and continued in 
business ten years, when he retired on account 
of failing health or disability. For the last two 
or three years he had suffered much from spells 
of dizziness, and. could get no relief until a few 
days since, when he applied to Dr. Kimball, who 
made an examination, which resulted in his dis- 
covering and extracting a common sized needle 
with double thread four inches in Jength attached. 
As Mr. Day had used no needle of this kind for 
twenty years, he very naturally supposes he must 
have swallowed it anterior to that period, and 
Dr. Kimball is of the opinion that the working 
of the needle and thread through the system 
caused the dizziness with which Mr. Day has 
been afflicted. Since the operation Mr. Day 
feels greatly relieved, and is improving in health. 


——++___ 
BOMBASTIC COMPLIMENTS, 


The oricntal high mighties have a language 
of theirown. The amount of breath and pen, 
ink and paper it costs them to say 2 simple thing 
makes us think of a worn out Chain-pump going 
round a hundred and fifty times to fetch a pint 
of water. x 


The new Snitan of Zanzibar is a master of the 
“highfalutin” style of composition. In a letter 
to Earl Granville, announcing his accession to 
the throne, he styles him “the noble of nobles, 
the pride of his peers, the most honorable, the 
most illustrious, the minister of forcin affairs, 
on the part of the majesty of England, Granville, 
the sun of whose prosperity may God guard, and 
the crescent of whose glory may He protcct; and 
may he never cease to be a goal of man’s aspir- 
ations with perfect happiness and good fortune. 
Amen!” 








———+e+—___ 


A VERY CONSCIENTIOUS WOMAN. 


If we all inquired where every thing we buy 
comes from, and where every thing we sell goes 
to, our consciences might reduce our trade one: 
half: 

A remarkable old lady lives in Greenwich. 
She was about to sell some rags the other day to 
a peddler, when she incidentally inquired what he 
intended to do with them, ‘‘Sell them to be 
worked over into shoddy,”7said he; wherenpon 
she refused to let him have them at any price, 
insisting that her conscience would not allow 
her to have any thing to do with the manufac- 
ture of such a fraud on the public. The same 
lady, who is possessed of considerable wealth, 
has her will made in favor of certain charitable 
institutions, saying that she considers her prop- 
erty only lent to-her by Providence, and it is her 
duty to return it when she has no further use for 
it in this world. 

+ 
“TOOK.” 

Among country vulgarisms the word “took’’ 
as an auxiliary verb is made to play factotum 
or hack in about as many ways and places as 
that aggravatingly uscful syllable “got.” In 
some sections we mect with it in such phrases 
as “I took and told him.” “He took after me 
with aclub,” &c. Here are some more speci- 
mens, and the reader may arrange the lines as 
“po’try,” if he chooses, making every line begin 
with a capital letter: 

He took her fancy when he came; he took her 
hand; he took a kiss; he took no notice of the 
shame that glowed her happy cheek at this. He 
took to coming afternoons; he took an oath he'd 
ne’er deceive; he took her father’s silver spoons, 
and after that, he took his leave. 


ep 
BLOWING EGGS. 

An English gentleman was surprised at a hum- 
ble Irish inn by a most palatable dish of mann- 
factured eggs. The part next the shell was blane- 
mange, and the centre was filled with jelly. On 
expressing his relish for them, the landlady re- 
plied, with a serene smile, “Och, thin, but I’m 
quite contint, sir; for I’ve spent the whole day 
blowing out the yolks and blowing in the jelly 
with my breath!” If we must have plain Irish 
cooking, save us from their fancy articles! 
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TALKED IN MEETING. 

A Middletown correspondent of the Hartford 
Post says: 

“A friend of ours, who has a habit of sleeping 
in church, was overcome one Sunday by Mor- 
phers, and when asleep he is sumething of a 
somniloquist. He is something of a sportsman 
also, and dreamed he was hunting rabbits. Dur- 
inz an eloquent passaze in the sermon, he es- 
pied in his dream a rabbit, and startled the con- 
gregation by shouting, ‘There he goes.’ The ef- 
fect can be better imagined than described. Our 
friend didn’t sleep any more that day.” 
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AXUFACTURERS or GRAND & SQUARE! 


PLANO FORTS. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevall- 
ing on this plan. 


Musical Novelty. 


Tho remark Js frequently made, “I should like a Pinno- 
Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot atford to buy. 
one." The question is often asked, “Why cannot a Viane 
be made smaller than the ordinary ‘full "size" with a cor- 
eapondingly amall price, having gootl tone, action and 

ell-finished case ? 

The above question has been fully answered by us, wire 
Include in the manufacture of elegant 


Grand and Square Piano-Fortes, 


Their Popular 


PARLOR FAVORITE, 


Over-strung, full jron frames, good tone and action, arid 


Thoroughly Made in Every Particular. 


They are not more than two-thirds as large as the “fall 
size” Piano-F. rortes and can be sold for less than the whole- 
sale price of large Pianos, 

Kor testimonials we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States 
and elsewhere. 

EH A lnree assortment of stools and covers constantly 

n hand. 9 











‘Warerooms, 


881 Washington Street, Boston. 
Bend for an illustrated Catalogue. OnE will be sent 
you gratis; postpaid. 
GEO, M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, GEO. HEWS. 








SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
day, For all our Sunday 
OF 
. Schools. 
SALVATION.| +. =. rerKrs, 
Br T. E. PERKINS Yublisher, 
AND 148 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—-tf New York. 





A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


A_POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. By 
Wm. G. Webster and Wm. A. Wheeler. 





This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18,000 of the most important words of the Janguage. ‘The 
introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Iilustrations, 
Tables of Mopey, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Wonts, Phrases; Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Modern Forcign Languages, Rule Spelling; 
etc., ete.; making altogether the most complete and useful 
pocket companion extant. It is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and bound In three different styles. Cloth, 

















Fctas fexibke, Bete; tucks, gill edges, $1. Sent by 
mail on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


mo It 138 138 and 140 Grand nd St., 1 New York. 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 


Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 


—axD— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave, opp. Perry St, 


Jonn W. LEATHERBEE, 
ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. 


THE WEED 
ssFamily Favorite’? — 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


aro the Most PoruLAaR in the market, because they will 
exceute the GREATEST range ant VARIETY of work, ‘They 
ate the SIMPLEST and BASIxST to operate, and are always 
in order. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made In 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
is, descriptive cite and samples of work, 3 
drens or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


M9 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


FIVE MYSTERIOUS PICTURES 


EE on receipt of stamp for postage. ADAMS 

% Bromtield Street, Boston. -eowst_ 
UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 

“The best and strongest.""—Boston Erening Traveller, 


pang, Uatversal is the best.”—American Ayriculturist. 


Agents! Read This! 
WEJVILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
830 per week ant expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and 
i3—6mn M. W. 


BOSTON. 
19—tf 
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‘ful inventions. 
. Marshall, Mich 








- Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WERSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwelle 
ings, &e,” Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Ww Frage Tron Pipe, for Steam, Gar and Water. 
96 and 98 NonTH STREET, Boston. 
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The Sunscnirrion Price of the Comranion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


VYAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tux Comvantoy is nent to sabscribers nntil an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Mouey orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CcnED, send the inoncy in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenover 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to whut time yur subscription Js paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when @ subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrcarages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Books untess this ts done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youtu'’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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JUPITER. 

As the god Jupiter was chief amony the Greek 
and Roman deities, so the planet Jupiter is the 
largest and most glorious member of our solar 
system. It would make three hundred globes 
like our earth; and if all the other plancts were 
formed out of its substance, there would yet be 
stuff to spare. 

On the 12th of May last, the planets Jupiter 
and Venus planned it so as to meet in the even- 
ing. They might then be seen apparently near 
together and so equal in brightness that neither 
outshone the other. Their nearness was, of 
course, only apparent, for they were really mil- 
Jions of miles apart. Jupiter, being much far- 
ther off than Venus, must also have shone much 
more brightly to make an equally brilliant ap- 
pearance. 

Their apparent friendliness was only tempora- 
ry, they gradually became more and more dis- 
tant toward each other. But the fact that it 
could ever rival the bright evening star shows 
what a splendid object Jupiter must be. It is 
490,000,000 miles from the sun (more than five 
times as far as we are) and yet it lights up our 
sky for us as though it felt all the interest of a 
near nei;shbor. 

According to ancient mythology, Venus wore 
a bright girdle, or cestus, which had the power of 
making people love her. According to modern 
astronomy, it is Jupiter wears the belt, while 
Venus has none. Like a victorious prize-fight- 
er, he deserves the belt because he is larger and 
stronger than all the other planets. This belt 
renlly consists of several belts or zones, so we 
cannot, as we micht otherwise do, regard it as 
singular. If Jupiter were a lady, we might im- 
aginc its waist-band to be made of shot silk. For 
at different times and to different observers it 
presents different colors. Sometimes it is de- 
scribed ns greenish yellow, then as yellow, again 
as red; while one observer calls it brown, and 
others have seen it when it hus been quite white. 
On either side of it are dark bands and some- 
times these stretch across it und divide it into 
parts. ‘ 

The most remarkable thing about: Jupiter's 
middle belt is that it seems to have had a great 
rip or tear, and that not asmallone. On 29th 
February, 1860, Mr. Long, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, noticed an oblique dusky streak across it. 
This was only 10,000 miles long and 500 wide! 
Jupiter’s tailor or dressmaker docs not seem to 
have thought much of it, for it certainly did not 
have “a stitch in time.” And like most rents, 
being neglected, it grew larger. 

It disappeared for a while every night, but 
when Jupiter, in the course of his daily revolu- 
tion, presented his bright side, it was again vi 
ble, till in nbout six weeks it began to extend it- 
self, and that at a tremendous rate. Its average 
rate of growth was 8,640 miles a day, or 151 
tailes the hour, a speed more than three times 
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that of our swiftest express trains, and two- 
thirds greater than that of hurricanes, which 
sweep away buildings, tear up trees and produce 
universal desolation. On April 9th the rift was 
not less than 100,000 miles in length, or long 
enough to wind four times round the middle of 
the carth, 

How are we to explain this stranze belt and 
its rift? Some have thought it must consist of 
clouds driven by fierce winds, blowing steadily 
in the same dircetion, and occasionally showing 
the bare skin of Jupiter, which being dark, im- 
plies that he is a planctary nezro. 

But it has been discovered that when the belt 
is subject to most change the spots on the sun 
are most numerous, and it is natural to consider 
that the appcarances are duc to the same canse. 
The winds on our earth are caused by the influ- 
ence of the heat from the sun, and as Jupiter 
gets only one twenty-fifth as much of this heat 
as we do, it would be strange if its winds were 
so much stronger than ours. The spots on the 
sun’s face are now regarded as the result of elec- 
tric storms, or cyclones, which whirl its gassy 
covering into holes, through which we get a 
glimpse of the sun’s body, which looks dark by 
contrast with the burning yas all around, 

Why may it not be electric cyclones which tear 
holes in Jupiter’s belt also? It may be; but 
then we must come to another conclusion, 
namely, that Jupiter also is a sun, not so hot 
and bright as ours, but quite cnough so for the 
little earths or muons which make their jour- 
neys round him. Sometimes intensely bright 
white spots are scen on his red belt, and these 
must be caused by sudden explosions, like a 
cork flying out of a bottle, and driving the 
clouds before it. 

If Jupiter is really a sun, giving out light and 
heat of itself, what « glorious object must it ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of its four moons. Its 
surface is 115 times as large as our earth, and 
being partly illuminated by the sun, it must ex- 
hibit phases like Venus and our moon; but shin- 
ing by its‘own light also it can never be wholly 
dark. Perhaps Jupiter is a sun partly cooled off 
and in preparation to be a world like ours. 


ee 
CURIOUS FACT IN FIGURE 


Any number of figures you may wish to mul- 
tiply by 5, will give the sume result if divided 
by 2,—a much quicker operation; but you must 
remember to annex a cipher to the answer 
when there is no remainder, and when th 
remainder, whatever it may be, annex a 5 to 
the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer 
will be 2,820; divide the same by 2, and you 
have 282, and as there is no remainder, you add 
a cipher. Now take 859—multiply by 5, the 
answer is 1,795; on dividiny this by 2, there is 
179 and a remainder; you therefore place a 5 at 
the end of the line, and the result is again 1,795. 
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THE FREAKS OF A HEN: 


A correspondent of the Rural New- Yorker 
writes: “About October 1st a cat littered her 
kittens in the side of the hay mow. Some time 
after their eyes were opened, af old hen, dis- 
posed to doa little good in the world, took to 

rooding them; nor could her step-mother pro- 
clivities be changed. When the old cat would 
return from a foragin, expedition, Biddy would 
take up her position ‘a top 0’ the heap,’ so that 
the old cat and her kittens went to bed in true 
German style.” 





A GOOD REPLY. 


A young man, decidedly inebriated, walked 
into the executive chamber of New York recent- 
ly, and asked for the Governor. “‘Whatdo you 
want with him?” inquired the secretary. “O, 
I want an office with 4 good salary—a sinecure.” 
“Well,” replicd the secretary, “I can tell you 
something better than a sinecure, you had bet- 
ter go and try a water cure.” 





Root BreEr.—A pleasant suminer drink, that 
is both refreshing and unobjectionable, may be 
made from packages of prepared herbs, put up 
by G.W. Swett. The cost is slight, and for 
warm weather there is no beverage more invit- 
ing. 





Qusstion IN ARITHMETIC.—It Sir Walwr 
Scott s dog was worth ten guineas, what was 
his kennel-worth? 


. 
In proor of the>assertion that cattle will 

stray into strange places we may say that we 

have seen a cow hide in a shoemaker’s shop. 


A NEWSPAPER reporter told of the “twin 
roses of health and beauty” on the “bony face’” 
ofa bride. He meant bonny. 


A LITTLE four-vear-old girl who has 
there,” vives the following recipe for 
tion: “Scrape your arm a little; scrape 
hurts; put in a little pretty; Jet it dr 
that’s all—till it takes.” 

A YOUNG COUNTRYMAN shopping in Law. 
rence, gn Saturday, stole a ride on the sprinkle 
of the watering-cart, evidently not knowins how 
the old thing worked. The driver pulled the 
valve lever and the countryman roxe about 
three fect into the air, coming down wetter but 
wiser, 


“been 
ein 



















TESTIMONIAL. 


Cambridgeport, March, 18711 
Mn. H. G. Wuite: Jear Sir.—Feeling grateful 
for tho benefit obtained from the _use of your "Spec- 
jalty for Dyspepsia,” I wish to offer my testimony in 
‘avor of it. My food distressed meconstantly for two 
ears, and caused at times the mostacute suflering. 
tried various remedies without even temporary re- 
lief, One bottle of the “Specialty” cured me, as I 
have had no return of the trouble. Many of my ac- 

quaintances have used it with the same good results. 

Respeetfally yours, 
Geo, Woop, Policeman, Station 2. 








Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, No. 87 Court 
Street, Boston. Mass. 
Price $1 per Bottle. Six Bottles for $5. 








“UNCLE SAM'S FAVORITE CHILD.” 


THE ELGIN WATCH. 


‘The Elgin Mlustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Ilustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modem Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
in) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
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UY POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 


AT REASONABLE RATES, 
ar 


Bradford & Anthony’s, 


30 78 Washington Street, Boston. st 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 
FULL OF LIFE. 


Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


" BABY. 


POPULAR. 
SPARKLING, 
New and Old. 


“Songs of Salyation,” by T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred 
Taylor. ‘The bést bouk out, Only $30a hundred, Send 
25 cents fora copy, to try it. 

T. E. PERKINS, Publisher. ° 


143 Eighth St., New York. 
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DR. 8. 8S. FITCH 

sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor, ‘Remedies are given for ‘Ihirty Diseases, which each 








perbon can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. ly 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
**—Buston Evening Traveller. 
.'—Amerncan Agriculturial. 


Agents! Read Thi 









Vv 30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

12-6 Address M. WAGNER & CU., Marshall, Mich, 

Dighton Furnace Company, 

Manutacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 

AIR BURN ACE, tor heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 

ings. ke. Stoves, Ranges. "Hollow Ware and Sinks, 

Wiought Tron y Gas and Wate! 
LNs ees STR 


Ww. B. | Fire Insurance ‘Agent, 


SEARS | a 40 State Street, 


veow 
SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 


vthing required to give richness, beauty 
he hair. tis neat, clean and free from 






















Ss minerals, Tt will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whixkers grow, 
Ured upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 





E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 





In Preas, to pate about “Anpuat Ast. 
EMERSON’S 
Singing School. 


The above named hook WII contain about 14 pages, an 
will be Tilled with vatuable materials for the ws of 
schools; wiinely, an] leanentary Conse, a good vanes of 

Secular Music, Hud a huuiber of Church ‘Sunea and an- 
thems. 

Now prepare to revive the Singing School! Musteal Con. 
ventions for advanced Singers! "4 he ed-Lushioned, getial 
Singing School for beginners! 
























‘Scud stauip fur speciinen pages, #8, per dozen. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston, 
‘New York. Tock 


+C. H. DITSON & © 





The Famous Home Circle Series. 
Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! More than Fire 
Hundred Pieces! Would cost separately, at leest ine 
Handed: Dollars! Toyeher, may be bought for Ten lni- 
rs! 
HOME CIRCLE. Vol. 1. 
_ ra 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 

The Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazurkas, 
Schottisehes, Redowas, Galops, Quadrilles, Simple Air, 
Piano Pieces, and Four Hand Vieces, which comprise ths 
great collection, were carefully selected trom an iminene 

I stock, exch une being knows to be popular and very ssi- 
ie. 

\ "Price of each hook, in Boards, $2 503 in Cloth, #3; 

Sand Full Gilt, $4, ‘Sent, po-tpaid, on receipt of read 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boaten. 
C. H. DITSON & Cu., Now Yor! Belt 















BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 








It Does Goud Work, 


THE 
Nov HIT Y 


JOB PRESS. 
Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $165. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for fill descriptive, Slustrated cireulan, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing dune a 
the press, and specimen sheet of ‘Types, Bonlem, Cute, 


etc, Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


3 106 Washington St., Boston. 


BOYS AND EVERYBODY, 


time, vive you fun an 
Fireside Favorite, 8 quarto pages, ev 
wf gua such reading aa you want und Onl: 
@ Year. 5 copies $1, xoBs AIBE NOW. 

FOUNTAIN & KELSEY, Publishers, 
‘208 roadway, New Yosk 


CATARRA, SCROFTLA. 
suilered. fur Scars from Deatuces, Ci 
tarrh and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. ‘Ter 
sympathy and yratitude prompt her to the reeeite 
free uf charge to any one similarly ufflicted, Address Urs 
M.C Jersey City, N. J. at 






















375 4 MONTH —Horse and outfit furniched, At 
dress, NuvaLry Co.,Suco, Me, "1-1 


WANTED. OM! nts ($2 
ebrated HOME SHUTE MACHINE 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stiteh" (alike 2 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheap! 
wing Machine in the market. Address JOlS~ 
SON, CLA ., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 1, 
Chicago, Ill. or St. Louis, Mo. ily 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Weed Faihily, Favorite 
‘Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, 
‘Wmerican, &c, & 
Sold tor small installments, as low as #5 per Month. 
or may be pall furin Works dune at hhymie, For citer 
Jars aud ‘Terins, address, 
RICE & PECK, 
ce Enalen, Kice & Peek), 
e-ly ‘323 Washington, cur. West 


WASTED, AGENTS — 875, to 6250 fet 


50 per day) to sell the ct 
Le wixe 








Re 















Month, everywhere, iale and female, to wry 
the GENUINE IMPROV. . RAY 
ILY SEWING MACHIN ; 
hem, fell, tuek, quilt, : 
most superior manner. y i 
and warranted for tive years, We w5ll pay $1000 8, 
machine that will xew @ stronger, more beautiful, Ce 








Tt makes the "blastic Les 
ond stiteh can be cut, and stil 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearmg it. Were: 
‘Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, OF 

mission from which twice that amount can be made. 
dress SECOME & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittburgh. Pe: 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Ml. Relea 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will he pald by this Institution, on all depen! 
Which remain in Vank six aonths next prior 0 Ge 12 
anntal dividend days, and five per cent. onal ether’ 

posits for exch and every full intervening cale 
they remain i bank prior to the semi-annual die! 
‘This is the only Savings Bank in the State that ray 
eat on the deposits for cach and every month they emg 















head of hair, Spalding’s Rosemary is sold by all druggists, 
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For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE AT EYRIH POND. 
By ©. A. Stephens, 


About twenty-seven miles north of Mt. Ka 
tahdin, near the head waters of the east branch 
of the Penobscot, there is a small lake or pond. 
It is not on the State maps, and has no name, 
unless the Indians gave it one, but which, from 
a wild incident that happened there last season, 
I shall call Eyrie Pond. 

To a lover of nature this wild and unnamed 
lake and its sarroundings make a most roman- 
tic locality. The impressive view when I first 
stood on Its shore is still vivid in my memory. 

My brother Zeke and myself, with old Huzhy 
Clives, a trapper and woodsman well known in 
that region, were going across from the Pomgok- 
wahem Lake to the head of the Aroostook River, 
on our way down to Presque Isle. Starting out 
from our camp on the margin of the lake early 
in the forenoon, we had the good fortune, after 
a tramp of a few miles, to shoot a moose. 

The creature was browsing in a cluster of su- 
mac bushes, and the wind was toward us. Quick 
to detect danger, as moose are, this one had not 
noticed our approach. At a distance of twenty 
rods from him, Zeke happened to see his broad 
antlers moving over the shrubs. He at once 
fired. The great ruminant bounded away with 
4 hideous whine. Boys who go to menageries 
may have heard something like it from the 

. camel when teased. 

We ran In we @uccuun ur wc cenncs urn. 
the mooww a few rods away, rearing and pluny- 
ing, Hughy then fired, and the moose dropped 
tke a plumb. 

“Now for some moose steaks!” exclaimed the 
old fellow, and he proceeded to cut out and load 
us all, himself included, with such generous 
quantities of the venison, that, as we plodded on 
under it, ! almost wished Zeke’s aim had been a 
little less sure. As if to cap our toil, there arose 
4 most terrific thunder shower—it was in Au- 
gust. The great drops, accompanied with hail, 
began to splash and eut down through the 
leaves. Such vivid lightning and heavy thun- 
der [ have seldom heard in Maine. 

Sheltering ourselves as best we could under a 
large Norway pine,—a tree the Indians say the 
lightning never strikes,—we waited till the show- 
erhad passed over. Then pushing through.the 
drenched undergrowth, we came suddenly out 
upon the shore of the pond,above referred to, 
just as the sun was breaking from the dark 
thunder clouds. < 

It was a grand scene! The heavy spruce 
srowth, which enclosed the little wild-looking 
Pond on all sides, was sparkling with water and 
ght, Over the south-western end hung a bright 
niinbow, resting its mysterious “foot” on either 
shore, Opposite us, on the other side, a high 
crag towered over the water, showing rugged 
ledges, set about with shrubby spruces. On its 
summit stood several tall, dry stubs, one of 
which was blazing and smoking. It bad been 
struck by the lightning. : 

Amob of crows, their black backs shining in 
the sun, Were wheeling and flapping along the 
fave of the crag, their caw, caw, caws coming 
faintly over the pond. They seemed to be teas- 
mg Something. 

is Tt'sa Taccoon, I guess,” said Hughy, “among. 
Ae Tocks, Crows like to torment them. Well, 
i ys, looking round, “we might as well camp 
Tie We've had a pretty long tramp. For one 
be uke iy try some of those steaks. There won’t 
~ More'n time cmough to get a fire, and have 
‘em roasted.”” 
ee, thing was wet. The wood, of course, 
ne in no hurry tos bura. ‘Cooking meat under 
kes commmstancess is @ work of time, and it was 
au clock before oar steaks were ready for 
as ig But We dined heartily, at last, on corn 
® which we had brought with us, and broiled 








nite And here let me say that there’s noth- 
#4 eule the sun quite so savory as moose 
“S§ especially when’ one has had, by way of 


relish, a tramp of fitteen or twenty miles just 
previous. 

“We must hang up this meat, what there is 
left of it, qut of reach of the wild critters,” said 
Hughy, as we finished. “In the morning we’ 

Throwing the rest of the venison over the 
drooping limb of a hackmatack which leaned 
out over the water, we sprigged off a ‘“‘shake- 
down’”’ of spruce boughs and went to bed. You 
may be sure that'we rested well, for it was broad 
daylight when I awoke, and Zcke and Hughy 
were still snoring. 

Our “shake-down” was several rods from the 
hackmatack. The bushes hid it from view 
where I lay. But I heard a great cawing and 
shaking of the branches, and scrambled out to 
see what was going on. A conple of great birds, 
of a yeHowish brown ‘color, with large, hooked 
Dills snd still larger claws, were tagging and: 
tearing at the strips of ‘meat which ‘they had al- 
ready pulled down: ftom: the braneh; while a 
flock of crows were sailing, about gnd hopping 
on the ground ata respectful distumee. 

Hearing the bushes rustle, both birds turned 
their bright,.tmflinching eyes toward mea mo- 
ment, then sprang up with a groatflapping, each 
griping in its talons a long cut of the meat, 
that dangled from their claws as they flew 
slowly across the pond. 

“What's the rumpus?” exclaimed Hughy, 
starting up. i ae 

“There goes our venison,” said I, pointing to 
the winged thieves. 

“Got the ment, d’ye say?” cried the old man. 
‘Show! Eagles, aint they?” 

“Ah! nest over there on the rocks!” contin- 
ued he, as the great birds settled upon the oppo- 
site crag. ‘“That’s what those crows were jab- 
bering about. They'll be back, if we keep out 
of sight. Get into the bushes. May be we'll get 
a shot at ’em.” 

Ere loug one of them came back. But he evi- 
dently suspected danger, for he flew high -over 
the tree tops, with his sharp eyes turned down, 
to reconnoitre. 

“Let him have a shot,” said Hughy. 

Zeke fired. The cagle spun round in the air 
and tumbled downward, flapping one wing. At 
length falling into the water, he splashed along 
the surface to the other shore, where he. disap- 
pearcd in the woods. ee, one ; 

“Broke his wing,” remarked Hughy. 

Hearing the shot, the other eagle rose from 
the crag arid began to wheel in lofty circles, high 
above pond and crag. ; 

“Let’s go to the nest,” said Zeke. 

Passing around the head of the pond, we clam: 
bered along the rocks, between the crag and the 
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ipice rose almost perpendicularly, and the wa- 
ters at its foot looked black and deep. It was 
impossible to climb up over the overhanging 
ledges, as we had thought to do. 
—“Have,to.zo round to the top,” said Zeke. 
ridge was lesgsteep, we climbed up and walked 
along the crest. 

“Right opposite that pine stub,” said Zcke. 

Holding fast to the brambles, we peeped over. 
Down some thirty feet, on a projecting rock or 
shelf, which jutted out from the rugged side, 
there was a mass of sticks and brush, and on it 
two half grown eaglets, that crouched in silence, 
turning their bright eyes suspiciously up to us. 

All this time the old eagle was sailing about 
far above us, out of rifle shot. 

“Well, there’s the nest,” said Zeke, “but how 
are we to get to it?” 

“Wish wo had that moose hide here,” mut- 
tered Hughy. ‘Might have made a rope of that.” 

“Woulda’a pole, along one, do?” asked Zeke. 

“Do to poke them out with, do you mean?” 

“No; to dimb down on.” 

“Would you climb down on it?” said Hughy, 
laughing. . 

“Yes, if Jou'll get strong one, and hold it 
fast.” h 

“Agreed.” . 

Alittle baék from the top of the crag there 
was a thicket of small beeches, like those the 
farm-hoys sometimes cut for goad sticks, only 
larger; growing among other trees, they were 
tal! and slim. Gctting out his big knife, Hughy 
hacked off one of the largest of these, some 
three inches in diameter, and set about with 
tough twigs, as such beeches usually are. Tak- 
ing this to the ledge, we slid it down till the end 
stood firmly on the rock upon which the nest 
was placed. 

“All ready,” said Wughy. “I'll hold the top 
of it. Netdn’t be afraid of my letting go. If 
you can only cling on to your Jacob’s ladder, 
you’re all right.” 

Throwing off his coat, Zeke swung off from 
the ledge and climbed down the pole, while 
Mughy and I held it. 

Suddenly a great rushing of wings came to our 
ears;.and glancing up, we saw the old bird 
swoop down past us like lightning, snapping its 
black. beak. Almost grazing Zeke, it rose sud- 
denly up with a broad sweep of its wings. 

“Hold hard!” cried Hughy. |‘ “I’ll fix him!” 

CatcHing up his rifle, he fired, but missed. 
The eagle sailed off, and, at the same moment, 
scared by the report, the young eaglets flopped 
out of the nest, and, unable to fly, went cawing 
and flapping down the rocks to the bottom. 
Zcke climbed up the pole to the top of the ridge. 





water. There was barely a pathway. The prec- | 


“They’ve eaten the mouse meat,” said (he, | 7‘I 


ed 





couldn’t find any thing of it. But you ought to 
see the bones and skulls of rabbits and deer 
down there. Such a smell of carrion, too!” 

We went round, and down to the water again. 
One of the young birds had been killed by the 
fall, but the other was lively enough. It equalled 
and fought with bill and claws, when we took 
him up. 

Tying his unruly little feet, we carried him to 
Presque Isle with us, feeding him on the way 
with hares, for which he seemed .to have an in- 
ordinate appetite. 

There was stopping at Presque Isle, then, a 
young licutenant of the British army, a bit of a 
naturalist in his way, who had come from Wood- 
stock, N. B. He pronounced it a golden eagle, 
and took a great fancy to our gluttonous little 
captive. So, one day, after handsomely beating 
him at target shooting, and thus proving the su- 
periority of American rifles over the clumsy 
English weapon he had with him, we made him 
@ present of the bird. 

—_ter—— 
For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Olub,” “B, 0, W, 0.." eto 
Cuarrer XIX. 

A Conversation under very Embarrassing Cir- 

cumstances—Tom in the Water Confronted. 
by the Venetian Police in the Boat—Held by 
the Hair—A New Dodge—A Sudden Jerk 
and Successful Escape. 

—————* 
he tried to dive. 

No use. 3 
The hand held his head firmly, and, out of 
breath with his exertions, he was compelled to 
yield. Tom supported himself by. clinging to 
the boat, and the hand did not relax its grasp. 
Three men were in the boat, and regarding 
Tom sternly, one of them said something to 
him. 

He did not understand it, of course. 

“Really,” said he, “I am quite mortified, but I 
don’t understand a word you said.” 

But this was unintelligible to the Italians. 
They tried again. They spoke French. No use, 
They even tried German. A failure. 

“He must be English,” ‘they said,—‘‘or Rus- 
sian.” 

But the position was by no means a pleasant 
one for Tom, who found the water rather enjoy- 
able when he was dashing about in the freedom 
of nature, but a very different thing when float- 
ing on it as a captive. He understood, at that 
moment, the sorrows of the captured trout, the 
hooked salmon, the speared ecl, the netted shad. 
“You might as well have a hook in your gills,” 
said he, afterward, ‘‘as havea hand clutching 
your hair.” “ 

He was too sensible, however, to make any 
struggle. He awaited the action of his captors, 
trusting that the future would afford some op- 
portunity of escape. 

His captors, on their part, did not know what 
to do. He was a foreigner, and therefore he 
might be a person of importance. This thing 
might have been done through ignorance. How 
could they get him into the boat? They did not 
want to run the risk of offering unnecessary in- 
sult to one, who might be, perhaps, an English 
milor, or a Russian prince,—prince, milor, or 
beggar,—he might be any one of these, for he 
floated before them as nature made him, and 
without any adventitious surroundings. 

At last, Tom made some gestures, which plain- 
ly conveyed the idea of clothing himself. He 
then pointed to his hotel. The quick-witted Ital- 
ians, who, of all men, are perhaps most ready 
in the comprehension of the language of ges- 
ture, at once caught his meaning. The boat 
moved slowly along toward the hotel, whileTom 
moved slowly after it. At length they reached 
the place where the steps ran down to the water. 
On the lower steps Tom stood, up to his waist 
in water, and made. gestures-to signify that his 








clothes, were up there, behind the door. 
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A TOUCHING POEM. 


Horatio (or ‘Raish’’) Bolster, who has been sen- 
tenced to death for murder in Washington, D. C., 
has a father and mother in Waterbury, who have 
Deen telegfaphed for to visit their son. Some 
months ago the following lines were composed by 
Bolster’s mother and forwarded to his attorney in 
‘Washington. In a note to her son, which was for- 
warded at the same time, she says, ‘‘I commenced 
this for you, Horatio, before } went to Waterbury, 
‘but had no time to finish it. Look out the verses; I 
have taken it from your Bibl 


O bid me come to thee, 
Jesus, bt Lord! 
Loud roars the angry sea, 
Darkness o’ershadows me, 
Rude winds shriek threatentnely ; 
O speak that cheering word! 


Extend thy powerful arm, 
‘And help afford; 

My heart sinks wiih alarm, 

80 fierce and wild the storm; 

Yet thou canst shield from harm; 
Save, or I perish, Lord. 


I’m alnking in the deep, 
My ery regard; 

Higher the dark waves creep, 

Over my head they leap, 

Bat thou my soul can keep; 
Save, or I perish, Lord. 


Speak to the billows wild, 

Peace, be thou still. 

© God, be reconciled? 

Through Christ, the undefiled, 

To me, thine crring child, 
Who'd humbly micet thy will, 


Let me upon thee rest, 
O Saviour, dear! 

Thus I the waves may breast, 

By thy aweet presence bles 

Nanght may my peace molest, 
Whilst thou dost soothe each fear. 








Waterbury, April 1, 1871. Mornen. 
oo 
SUFFERING FOR ANOTHER’S 
CRIME. 


The records of the courts have many sad cases 
like the following, of individuals “eonvicted” of 
crimes on circumstantial evidence, and after- 
wards found to be innocent. With every pre- 
caution it is impossible that such cases should 
Not sometimes occur. Human law has no way 
of getting at the facts of crime but by appear- 
ances, and appearances are sometimes against 
the innocent: 


A remarkable case, showing the danger of 
trusting implicitly to circumstantial evidence, 
has just been concluded in Toledo. Nearly three 
years ago, Robert Sharp was found dead, with 
shot and slugs in his brain, and a man named 
Harrington, who had heen on intimate terms 
with the deceased, was arrested for the murder. 

The evidence was wholly circumstantial, but 
80 skilfully “worked up” by the detectives that 
convicted and sent to the Peni- 
Vv. had become interested in 
his case, and, although Harrington was a poor 
man, he determined to fight his cause to the 
end. After a long and arduous struggle through 
the District and Supreme Courts, an order for a 
new trial was obtained, and that trial has just 
closed. ‘ 

The main points in the evidence on which he 
was convicted were the apparent correspondence 
of the shot in the hody of the dead man with 
that in the shot-bag belonging to Harrington, 
the correspondence of pieces of 1 newspaper 
found near the scene of the supposed murder, 
and-assumed to be part of the gun-wadding, 
with a torn paper in Harrington’s residence and 
a piece in his vest pocket; and that the motive 
for the murder was to be found in the alleged 
fact of Sharp having come to Toledo with sev- 
eral hundred dollars of money, which Harring- 
ton knew, and that no one clse was so intimate 
with him. 

On the second trial it was rendered doubtful 
whether there was any similarity in the shot. It 
was clearly proven that the pieces of paper al- 
leged to have been picked up at the scene of the 
murder were not there at the time of the finding 
of the body, nor for a day or two afterward, and 
the inference was unavoidable that they were 
put there by the detectives to aid them in “work- 
ing up” the case against Harrington. 

It was further proven that Sharp was desti- 
tute when he arrived in Toledo, and that Har- 
rington was doing his best to aid him in procur- 
ing employment. To crown all, an alibi was 
proven. Harrington was declared innocent, 
and the jury voluntarily gave him a letter, 
signed by every member, repeating, in emphatic 
terms, their helicf in his entire innocence or any 
knowledge of the supposed murder, and bearing 
testimony to his uniform good character. The 
public sentiment unanimously coincided with 
this verdict. The former employer of Harring- 
ton immediately took him back into his serv 

Jt causes an unpleasant shudder to reflect that 
a perfectly innocent man, of good character, suf- 
fered two years of degrading punishment and 
narrowly escaped an ignominious death for a 
crime of which he knew nothing. 


——_+o+—___ 
A CHINESE WILL, 


A Chinaman died, leaving his property by will 
to his three sons, as follows » Fum-iHum, his 
eldest, one-half thereof; Nu-Pin, his second son, 
one-third thereof; and to Ding-Bat, his young- 
¢st, one-ninth thereof. When the property was 
inventoried, it was found to consist of nothing 
more nor less than seventeen elephants; and it 
puzzled these three heirs to decide how to divide 
the property according to the terms of the will 
without chopping up the seventeen elephants, 
and thereby seriously impair their value. Final- 
ly they applied to_a wise neighbor, Sum-Punk, 

‘or advice. Sum-Punk had an elephant of his 














































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


own. He drove it into the yard with the seven- 
teen, and said, “Now, we wiil suppose that your 
father left these cighteen elephants. Fum-Hum, 
take your half and depart.’”” So Fum-Hum took 
nine elephants and went his way. ‘Now, Nu- 
Pin,” said the wise man, “take your third and 
get.” So Nu-Pin took his six elephants and 
travelled. “Now, Ding-Bat,” said the wise man, 
“take your ninth and begone.” So Ding-Bat 
took two elephants and absquatulated. Then 
Sum-Punk took his own elephant and drove him 
home again. Query—Was the property divided 
according to the terms of the will? 





o' 
JACK WADE. 


Boy-criminals who become notorious for ‘‘suc- 
cessful” felonies generally begin under the lead 
of older villains, The Hingham Journal pub- 
lishes a series of stories hy an English detective, 
of the daring robberies of a dangerous gang of 
confederates headed by a renegade Catholic 
priest, who was a very fiend for vile and. secret 
artifice. This priest had cducated to his-wicked 
work a young boy, who bade fair to make one 
of the most accomplished thieves in the king- 
dom. Multitudes of wealthy firms had been 
robbed by the sly agent, and some were quite 
ruined by him. His part was to get into stores, 
&e., in the daytime, squeeze his small body into 
some hiding-place, and at night open the doors 
forthe gang. We sclect the following one of 
his adventures, in which he was detected: 


One evening, Jack had quietly ensconced 
himself in a very comfortable position, between 
some bales of dry goods, waiting for the porter 
to close the store, when the proprictor, a very 
nervous and sensitive man, knowing there was 
a larze amount of money in the safe, concluded 
to inspect the premises himself when the store 
was to be closed for the nizht. He commenced 
at the upper room and passed down to the base- 
ment, taking a rapid and careful survey of each 
room as he passed down. He looked over the 
basement floor carefully, but could see no one, 
yet an intuitive feeling only possessed by the 
most sensitive organization, convinced him that 
somebody besides himself was in the room. His 
search was unavailing, and he was on the point 
of relinquishing it, when the porter entered. He 
told him of his suspicions and ordered him to 
make a thorongh investigation. The man was 
more practical in his views than his employer 
was, and commenced searching in every spot 
where there was the least chance for a person of 
slight frame to hide in, and was about to give it 
up, when he noticed two boxes or bales a slight 
distance apart, and some goods which should 
have been on either one or the other, thrown 
across both. As he went to look, the space be- 
tween them was so small that he concluded that 
it was impossible for a hmman being to squeeze 
himself into so small a compa: Ile raised the 
goods to place them in their ri 
the figure of the boy was d 
daeck, and drew him from his place of conceal- 
ment. The merchant was certain that some one 
was there, but was surprised to see a fine, intel- 
ligent-looking young man brought to the light. 
He asked Jack what business he had there, and 
for answer, Jack shook himself free from the 
porter’s grasp, and darted towards the door, as 
another member of the firm was entering, and 
before he was aware of it, he was again a prison- 
er—this time in the hands of a man who would 
not stop to question him. The porter was sent 
for a policeman, and Jack was soon after given 
to his charge and sent to jail. Here he was 
visited. by the detectives, and was offered his 
liberty it he would turn crown evidence and con- 
vict his accomplices. But he stood firm, and 
while he freely acknowledged that he was sent 
there to open the door for others, yet who the 
others were he would not say. 

For this little piece of business he received a 
“five stretch” in the penitentiary; his extreme 
youth, and this being considered his first offence, 
was all that saved him from being transported. 


———+—___ 


REMARKABLE WOMAN FARMER. 

The soil seems to develop as wonderful exam- 
ples of woman energy as the female college,— 
perhaps more wonderful. What meaning this 
may have to the future of our Yankee girls we 
do not know. Certainly it Jooks like getting 
back to first principles. Adam, we are told, 
was created and put to “till the ground,” and 
Eve was made to help him. Farmers would 
have “help” enough without Pat or the “Chi- 
nee” if all women—or half the women—had the 
heroic pluck and the capable brain of the little 
woman of whom Key. Robert Collyer tells the 
following story : 















Nine years ago there was an old man living 
in Dutchess county, N. Y., who owned a farm 
of abou 0 acres, and three children, a son and 
two danghters. He was an old then, 
and past work, and the son managed the farm. 
Then the old man made a proposition. He 
could not live Jong, and wanted to divide the 
property in this manner; he would divide it into 
two halves; ¢ the son one half, and the other 
half to two daughters. Then the son made 
a proposition, The property was worth from 
eleven to twelve thousand dollars, and he said 
he would scll his share to_ the two sisters for five 
thousand dollars on condition that they would 
take care of the old man as long as he lived. 
One of these sisters, a small, delicate person, 
acts for the other, who is something of an inva- 
lid. They agreed to the proposition, and the first 
thing this small person did when she got hold of 
the land and found herself in-debt five thousand 


























dollars was to run in debt four thousand more, 
with which she bought new stock and imple 
ments, put her buildings and fences in good re- 
pair, and got every thing as a woman likes to 
see it. That was nine years ago. Her father 
lived five years, and got to be so helpless that 
she had to wash his face for him and shave him, 
aud wait on him, hand and foot. She fell sick 
herself on the strain and could attend to nothing 
for some months. But now that whole nine 
thousand dollars’ debt is paid. The farm is in 
better condition than when she took it, and she 
has got so forehanded that she is able to go 
round visiting her friends, and was sitting 
among you in this church tho first Sunday after 
vacation; and I suppose you would not know 
her, it she were here to-night, from the lady who 
seldom goes outside her own parlor, She has 
had the whole oversight of the place, sometimes 
hiring aforeman to work with the Men when 
she needed any, but never giving np her own 
plan of ruling and guiding the land., One day, 
when she was not far on with her work, her 
brother came to see how things were going—not 
indifferent, J suppose, to his share of the proper- 
ty still invested. He saw some stone wall just 
down, and said, “You must not- build a wall 
like that; the land will not afford it.” | “What 
do you think that wall will cost?” she said. 
The brother named the price it would have cost 
him, The sister brought out her book, showed 
him every item, and it was not quite half as 
mnceh as he had said itcost. But then he found 
that while the woman did not touch the wall 
with the tip of her finger, she inspired and di 
rected the men, so that they built as they built 
at the walls of Jerusalem in the days of Ezra the 
scribe; and so the wall was finished. All this 
she has done, and has raised a poor lad beside, 
taught him farming, started him on a farm of 
his own in Missouri, and is now looking out for 
another. 
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THE STORY OF A HERO. 


He was only a poor boy, and a very poor boy 
at that, so poor that he hadn’t even a pair of 
skates; 50 when the boys ot his school were 
playing a game of “shinny” he was not chosen 
on either side, for what’s the use of a fellow with- 
out skates? However, he scufiled along over 
the ice with his clumsy shoes, and never minded 
when the boys rushed pell-mell over him, nor 
the frequent raps from the sticks that struck 
wildly at the flving ball, but seemed to have as 
much fun as if he was leader, and had the finest 
skates on the ice. 

“But it was hard work keeping up, so by-and- 
by he shuffled off the ice, and started with his 
hands in his pockets for the glne factory, where 
Tim Conover was sure to let him warm up. 
However, he must see how the game was coming 
out, so he crossed a vacant lot and came down to 
the river by the icc-houses. 

Ah! it only needed one glance to see how it 
would come out for some of them. Only a few 
rods away was the belt of blue water where the 
ice had been sawn across to keep the boy 
spoiling the harvest of the ice-packers, and 
instant they were coming closer 10 Couldn't 
they see it? Would not somebody see it? No 
one had eyes or thouzht for any thing but that 
ball, gliding, arting here and there 
among the st 

It was a lony way around the bend and up the 
river by any street, but straight across where 
the ice-cutters had been at work, was a thin, 
treacherous sheet of broken ice. It might hold a 
boy up, but if it didn’t,—there was no time to 
think about that, for the next ii nt & ragged 
little hero was dashing across it, whooping and 
screaming like a locomotive gone mad. Would 
the ice bear? Yes; perhaps the hands that are 
underneath the falling sparrows held it up, and 
the herd of startled players looked up, and cir- 
eled with quick motion from the very edge of the 
chasm at their feet. 

“Who was he? Where is he?” they asked, 
with pale faces. 

Gone down with the breaking ice, to come up 
again, gasping and struggling, at last to he 
drawn ont, chilled and breathless, by the ice-cut- 
ters. ‘They rubbed him with all the vigor of 
their brawny arms; they held him up by his 
heels to let the water run out; they pounded, 
aud squeezed, and tossed him in a blanket, but 
he lived throuch it all, and came to himself with 
a strangling congh and laugh of approbation. 
Every body praised, and petted, and made much 
of him, and then forgot all about him; so it was 
left for me to tell his story, and I call it “The 
story of a hero.” —Little Corporal. 































— + 2 
THE UNPOPULAR POET. 


Nobody knew him two centuries ago, for the 
English people were not great readers, Those 
who had heard of him—King Charles and his 
courtiers among the number—shrugged their 
shoulders at mention of his name. He had 
mingled in polities, had made himself a power 
in prose if not in verse, and had, unluckily for 
his fortunes, taken the Josing side. He had 
been for Cromwell and the Commonwealth; his 
fortune had been wrecked by the Restoration. 
He kept a little school for day scholars in Bride- 
court, Fleet Street. He was old and blind. 

To speak of him, except with disrespect as’a 
Roundhead and a bad subject, was to incur the 
suspicion of the court and of all the fashionable 
people who took their tone from it. He earned 
his bitter and too scanty bread with agony and 
tears, and was only too glad to aceept a very 
mean and paltry dole from a speculative book- 
seller who had faith ‘in him (to the extent of 
£5), for a work that has put many himdreds of 
thousands of pounds into the pockets of the 
printers and booksellers of the last two centu- 
ries, 

The_name of this poor, unpopular poct was 
John Milton. Nobody knew him in his own 
day. Every body knows him in ours. His fame 
extends wherever the English language is spo- 
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ken, and his “Lycidas,” his “Comus,” his “Son- 
nets,”’ and his “Paradise Lost,” are part of the 
mind and education of every person of British 
blood or descent, who aspires to hold the posi- 
tion of a gentleman or a lady, or to the posses- 
sion of ordinary information on subjects of 
English poetry and literature. Not to know 
Tom D’Urfry, Katherine Phillips, and Abraham 
Cowley, the popular pocts of their time, is nei- 
ther a wonder nor a disgrace among well edu- 
cated people. Not to know John Milton and his 
immortal works is to be 8 dunce or an iznoramus, 
or at least an exceedingly illiterate person.— All 
the Year Round. 


Real greatness doesn’t depend on cotemporary 
fame. Kepler and Galileo were not appreciated 
in their lifetime. 

————_+o+—__—_ 


THE MOUTHS AND THROATS OF 
SINGERS. 

A-writer in the Atlantic Monthly lias the fol- 
lowing curious observations on the different 
qualitics of the human voice, and the causes of 
them: 


The character of the voice depends a great 
deal upon the physical organization. It is mod- 
ified by the size and shape of the mouth, as 
well as the manner of using it. If a woman's 
mouth bo small and her lungs weak, her singing 
voice will sound 1 cooing; if her mouth be 
small and her Junys powerful, her voice will re 
semble hooting, making a hollow sound, like 
that produced by blowing into the neck of a 
large bottle; if her mouth and throat are both 
very Jargze, her voice will have a tacang like that 
of a nexress, and approaching a masculine 
tenor, ‘ 

It may not have been generally observed that 
in proportion as any race of mankind is euiti- 
yated and civilized, the difference in the physical 
powers of the two sexes is widened. he le 
and female of the African race are more nearly 
equal in corporeal strength than the white man 
and woman. I have heard a negro man and 
woman singing together; and, as J did not see 
them, I could not determine whether the duct 
was performed by two of the same scx or other- 
wise. The yoice of a negro of either sex, how- 
ever, has, in all cases, a twang peculiar to that 
race. It might be imitated by singing through 
a widely-flaring tin funnel. 

The length and size of the neck prodace im- 
portant modifications of the voice. Soprano 
singers, for the most part, have short necks and 
high shonlders. Women with very long necks 
and sloping shoulders have contralto voices, al- 
most without exception, Hence, we may cx- 
plain a fact which often excites surprise—that 
many small and slender women have a low and 
deep-toned voice, which should be distinguishel, 
however, from one of a masculine character. 

Asymmetrical form of the neck and shoulders 
produces the mezzo-soprano, or middle voice, 
which is the most agrecable. All these different 
conformations of the mouth and fram? give the 
yoice its physiological character, which is als 
very considerably moditied by temperament. 
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HOW THE GRAVEL-TRAINS UN- 
LOAD. 


Almost every body has scen gravel-cars mun- 
ning back and forth with their load of new land, 
but few have noticed the military regularity of 
the process of “dumping” them. The following, 
from the Boston Advertiser, by a correspondent 
who has watched Mr. Munson’s land-making in 
“Back Bay,” gives one 2 good idea of the disci- 
pline of the dirt army: 


A train of tip-cars loaded with gravel backs in 
over the temporary track laid along the verge of 
the newly-made land. One man mounts between 
the car to be unloaded and the next, two men 20 
to the “off” side to unfasten the chains, while 
the remainder grasp t ide of the car to be de- 
pressed. The boss, seeing all ready, says, “Rock 
him,” on which the two men on the off side p 
their shoulders to the car, and the others pull 
downward as though working at the brakes of a 
hand fire-engine. After rocking once or twice 
the boss says, “This time,’’ and over comes the 
car, the men jumping back quickly to avoid the 
avalanche of gravel. When the Youd slides off 
clean the man on the car says, “‘All gone,’’ the 
boss echoes the words, and the gang moves tv 
the next car. Frequently the bottom of the load 
sticks; then the man a-top sings out, “Hit him 
one;” the boss repeats the order, and the car is 
vigorously jounced, If the car is cleared by this, 
the “Al gone” sends the men to another. If net, 
the or is “Hit him again,” and a second 
jounce follows. These orders are given and 
obeyed with almost military precision, and the 
discipline and vity of the gang are sueh that 
the cars are emptied at the rate of three a min- 
ute. As soon as the empty cars have been drawn 
off, the men level off the gravel with an enercy 
in striking contrast with the manner of the city 
Jaborers. 






























—_—_+or-—_— 
A RELIEF IN TROUBLE. 

While a large vessel was passing through the 
Harlem drawbridge, a little boy some ¢ight or 
ten ye old, stood watching the vessel, and 
carelessly placed one arm on the bridge just 
where the drawbridge closed. By so doing he 
lost his arm. He was taken in charge by two 
policemen, who took him to the nearest surgeon 5 
and while the doctor dressing that manuel 
limb, one of the policen took the child in his 
arms and held him on his lap. The little fellow 
bravely submitted to the operation without a 
murmur; but, turning his pitiful eyes on the 
man who held hin, he put bis only arm around 
the man’s neck and gave him a kiss. After a 
few moments, the boy repeated this~ Again for 
the third time he threw that little arm around 
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the strong man’s neck, again kissing him, and 
very mockly said, ‘If my mother was here, it 
would not hurt me $0 bad.” 

Poor little fellow! He'thought he could stand 
it better if his mother was only by him. It’s a 
good thing to have a mother by us when we are 
in trouble, but this cannot always be. We may, 
nevertheless, always have God with us. He will 
help us in trouble.—Jfethodist. 


——_+o+—___ 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LAST VISIT TO 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Never but once did Lord Brougham enter the 
House uf Commons after he was raised to the 
peerage. It was not many years before he died. 
He went, leaning on the arm of a friend, a well- 
known officer of the House of Lords, whom the 
aged peer had asked to escort him. There wasa 
curiusity in the old athlete to view the arena 
where he had so often struggled with and thrown 
his adversaries. 

Within the door leading from the other house, 
Lord Brougham gazed on the stirring scene for 
a minute or two, and then the tears welled up to 
his eyes, and he murmured to his friend, with 
deep emotion, “Take me away! take me away! 
There is not a face here that [can recognize!” 

And he moved slowly along the passage back 
to the House of Lords, murmuring as he went, 
“Dead! dead! All gone! all gone!” 

The great champion of that arena soon went 
the way tbat those who had wrestled with him 
had already passed. The promise of his bright 
boyhood was amply kept in his maturer years, 
and the memories of both will long be dear to 
all who reverence work above rank, and who 
hold the aristocracy of intellect as superior to 
any degree in the peeraye.— Temple Bar. 


—_+or—___- 
DON’T BE TOO CERTAIN, 


Don’t be too certain. Remember that nothing 
is easier than to be mistaken; and, if you per- 
mit yourself to be mistaken a reat many times, 
every body will lose confidence in what you aay. 

“John where’s the hammer?” 

“It is in the corn-house.” 

“No; itis not there. I have just been looking 
there.” 

“Well, I know it is; I saw it there not half an 
hour ago.” 

“If you saw it there, it must be there, of 
course. But suppose you go and fetch it.” 

John goes to the corn-house, and presently re- 
turns with a small axe in his hand. 

“O! it was the axe I saw. The handle was 
sticking out from a half-bushel measure. 
thought it was the hammer.”” 

“But you said positively that you did sec it, 
not that you thought you saw it. There is a 
great difference between the two answers. Do 
not permit yourself to make a positive statement, 
even about small matters, unless you are quite 
sure; for if you do, you will find the habit grow- 
ing upon you, and by-and-by you will begin to 
make loose replies to questions of great impor- 
tance. Don’t be too certain.” — Young Pilgrim. 


——_+or—__—_ 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


T used to think the Lord’s prayer was a short 

rayer; but as I live long and see more of life, | 

xcin to believe there is no such thing as getting 
through it. If a man in praying that prayer 
were to be stopped in every sentence until he 
thoroughly prayed it, it would take him a life- 
time. “Our Father’—there would be a wall a 
hundred feet high in just these two words to 
some men. If he might say “our tyrant,”’or 
“our monarch,” or even “our Creator,” he could 
get along with it, but “our Father’—why, tho 
man is almost a saint who can pray that. 

You read, “Thy will be done,” and you say to 
yourself, “‘O, T can pray that,’ but God says, 
“How is it about your temper and your pride? 
How is it about your business and your dail 
life?’ This is a revolutionary petition. [t 
would make any man’s shop or store tumble to 
the ground to utter it. Who can stand at the 
end of the avenue along which all his pleasant 
thoughts and wishes are blossoming like flowers, 
and send these terrible words, “Thy will be 
done,” crushing through it? I think it the most 
searching prayer to pray in the world. 


——+or 


SOME THINGS YOU WILL NOT BE SOR- 
RY FOR. 

For hearing before judgin fF. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For holding an angry tongue. 

For stopping the ear to a tale-bearer. 

For refusing to kick a fallen man. 

For being kind to the distressed. 

For being patient to all. 

For doing good to all men. 

For walking uprightly before God. 

For lending to the Lord. 

For laying up treasure in heaven. 
—_+or—___—_ 


TO MAKE EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


The traced patterns for embroidery are print- 
ed, when many copies of the samo pattern are 
requi When a few are needed, they are 
made by hand, as follows: The drawing is made 
upon paper; then lay the drawing upon an even 
cloth, and perforate all the lines with a fine 
necdle, close and even. Then take finely pul- 
verized charcoal, three parts, resin one part in 
fine powder; mix and tie it in a piece of porous 
calico, so that it forms a dusting bag. Lay the 
perforated drawing upon your material, hold 
down with one hand, rub the dusting bag over 
the drawing; the dust will fall through the 
holes and form the drawing on the material. 
Remove the paper drawing, lay blotting pnper 
over the dust pattern, and go over it with a 
warm fint-iron. The heat will melt the resin 
and fix the drawing, 
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MATTIE'’S WANTS AND WISHES. 


I wants a piece of cal’co 
To make my doll a dess; 
I doesn’t want a big piece, 
‘A yard’ll do, I guess. 
I wish you'd fred my needle, 
And find my timble, too— 
I has such heaps o’ sewin’ 
I don’t know what to do. 


My Hepsey tored her apron, 
‘A tum’iin down the stair, 
And Cxsar’s lost pantnoons 
And needs anozzer pair. 
I wants my Maud » bonnet, 
She hasn't none at 
And Fred must hav jacket, 
His ozzer one’s too small. 














I wants to go to grandma’s, 
You promised me I might; 

I fnew she'd like to see me, 

wants to go to-night. 

She lets me wipe the dishes, 
And geo in grandpa’s wateh— 

I wish I'd free four pennies, 
To buy some butter-scotch. 


I wants some newer mittens— 
I wish you'd knit me some, 

’Cause most my finger freezes, 
These leaks so in the fum. 

I wore'd 'em out last summer, 
‘A pullin’ George's sled ; 

I wish you wouldn’t laugh so— 
It hurts me in my head. 


I wish I had a cookie, 
I'm hungry’s I can be; 
If you hasn’t pretty large ones - 
You'd better bring me free. 
I wish I had a p’ano— 
Wont you buy me ono to keep? 
O dear! f feels éo tired, 
I wants to go to sleep. 


——_+#+—____ 
For the Companion. 
PATTY’S PARTY. 





“Here’s s piece of maplo sugar for you, Pat- 
ty,” said Jenny Benson. 
“O Patty Warren! you sweet little thing!” 


exclaimed Angie Green. ‘Come here and sit in 
my lap. I want to see your curls.” 

Patty was surprised but well pleascd at this 
show of kindness froin Jenny and Angie; they 
were so much older than she, and had seldom 
taken any notice of her before, except to scold 
or push her and her little playmates out of their 
way at recess. 

Patty felt quite finttered now. She sat in 
Angie’s lap and ate the maple sugar, while the 
two girls petted and praised her to her heart’s 
content. 

“Did you ever have a purty, Patty?” asked 
Jenny, at-length. 

“No, ma’am,” said Patty, opening wide her 
blue eyes at the idea. 

“Don’t you wan’t ouc?” continued Jenny. 

“O yes,” smiled Patty. “But I guess my 
mother wouldn’t let me, ’thout I asked her.”” 

“O I know she’d let you,” said Angic. ‘She 
couldn’t refuse such a darling. And you'll in- 
vite me, won’t you, dear?” “And me, too, Pat- 
ty?” added Jenny. fi 

“Yes, I will,” promised Patty. 

“And George Brown and Ben King,” suggest- 
ed Angie, naming two of the largest boys in 
school. 

Oyes. Patty was willing to invite anybody 
and everybody she was told to. 

The news soon spread among the scholars that 
Patty Warren was going to have a great party. 
The little girl was coaxed, and flattered, and 
made much of, till she began to feel very grand 
and important indeed—not at all like her usual 
humble, happy little self. 

Before she went home that afternoon she had 
invited half the scholars to her party. That is, 
all the older ones. Jenny and Angie advised her 
not to ask the little ones. 

Besides, they coaxed her to go into some of. 
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the shops, on her way home, and invite several 
| boys and yirls who worked there. Patty was a 
little afraid of these people, for they wero stran- 
gers to her, and almost as big as her father and 
| mother. . 

But Jenny and Angie went with her and did 
all the talking themselves, so she got along very 
well. 

The party was to come off that very evening, 
for the girls had persuaded little Patty that her 
| mother wouldn’t care, and would as soon have 
| it one time as another. : 

Patty did not know that Jenny Benson and 
Angie Green were naughty, idle girls, and had 
teased their own mothers, in vain, for parties at 
their own homes. 
| But when they had left her, and sho walked 
| slowly home alone, she began to feel as if things 
were not exactly right. The more she thought 
of it, the more she was sure that her mother 
would not like it. She was afraid to tell her 
| what she had done. 








| When she went into the house she found her 
father lying on the sofa with avery bad head- 

| ache. 

| “You must keep just as still as a mouse, little 

| Patty,” said her mother, stooping to kiss her. 

Then she hurried off to bathe the poor aching 
head with cool water, and Patty sat down on the 
doorstep to think. Sho felt troubled and un- 
happy. 

Her mother was too busy to notice her or ask 

apy questions, and Patty grew more and more 
afraid to tell. She ate her supper alone, and 
| then went up to her ewn little room, waiting 
| and dreading to hear her visitors arrive. 
After a long time she heard their voices laugh- 
{ing and talking under her window, then the 
| doorebell rang loudly. She heard her mother 
| open the door, and then she doubled a pillow 
over her head and cried. It seemed a long time 
after that that her mother came in and said, 
| gravely,— 

“Patty, tell mo all about this. 
happen?” . 2 


“Have they gone?’ asked Patty, lifting her 
head. 


“Yes,” said her mother. “I told them your 
father was too sick to be disturbed.” 

Then Patty told her mother the whole story, 
feeling very sorry and ashamed. She felt quite 
happy, however, when her mother forgave her, 
without giving her the scolding sho felt that she 
deserved. And she promised never to invite 
company again without leave. 

——_+or —___ 
BAD MONEY. 

Bill Dow was showing the boys a counterfeit 
ten-cent piece. “O, you don’t know it is coun- 
terfeit,” said Jem Drew. 

“Yes, Ido; father said it was,” said BU Dow. 

“Well, you needn’t know it,” said Jem Drew. 
“Your father may be mistaken. I should go to 
that old peanut woman at the corner, and spend 
it. Treat us, old fellow. She’s half blind, and 
will never be the wiser for it.” 

“What an honest, honorable fellow you are, 
Jem Drew!” cried little Asa Clicker. “That you 
call doing as you would be done by, do you?” 

“Somebody passed it on Bill, and Bill does no 
more than keep it going,’’ cried Jem. “Come, 
Bill, give us some peanuts.” 

“No, sir,” said Bill Dow. “I don’t do that 
mean thing, I tell you. I do not intend to be 
dishonest in a little thing, then I shall never be 
caught being dishonest in great ones. Father 
says half the frauds, embezzlements, and bank 
robberies began in little dishonesties. They tun- 
nel the way for a rush at last.” 

“Good for you, Bill!” cried Asa Clicker. “I 
believe in you. As for Jem, he’ll dio on the gal- 
lows yet.” 

Bill tossed the counterfeit ten cents into the 
river, and the boys stood on the bridge watching 
the eddies it made in the still water. 

“Let all bad money be sunk before it sinks 
us,” said Asa.—Child’s Paper. 


How did it 











Ws are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired, Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

Wo alm to give a variety each week. In order to do 80, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 1 
CUARADE. 


My Jirs¢ contains a solid foot 
hen used or when on trial; 
‘Without my second not a note 
Can sound on harp or viol; 
My whofe when in Its proper place, 
ithin my first you'll view, 
And when you comprehend the case, 
You'll smile and say ‘tis tre 


WATKINS. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIG CHARADE. 
1. Empty. 
2A metal, 


8. A relation of quantities, 

4. A precious stone. 

5. To censure. 

6. Containing nitre. 

7. Myself. 

8, A fluid. 

The initials read downward give the name of a 

State; the sinals, read upward give the name of its 
capital. Manpxy Morrox. 





BYNCOPATIONS, 


1. Syncopate tho habitation of a recluse and leave 
inheritance. 2. An animal, and leave another ani- 
mal. 3. Sentimental, and leave something pertain- 
ing to Kome. 4. Dismal, and leave a darling. 


5. 
CROBE-WORD ENIGMA, 


My frst is in cower but not in flight, 

My ‘second is in power but not in might; 

My third 4s in hold but not in keep, 

My sourth is in bold but not in steep; 

My Ath is in Sight but not in cower, 

My sixth is in might but not in power; 

My seventh is in keep but not in hold, 

My eighth is in steep but not in bold; 

My whole Is, (quite likely by this time you know It,) 

‘The name of a humorous Boston poet. : 
“FLLBERT.” 

6. 
SQUARE WORD, 


A seat. 

A sign. 

‘A plant. 

A girl’s name, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Manna, Mania; Demon, Damon; Herring, hear 


ing; Pistil, pistal. 
. Derby, Athens, Andover, Lyons, Enfield. 
8. “Evil be to him that evil thinks.” 


. Heart, Elder, Adieu, Reefs, Trust. 
May, Yam, Amy, &c. 
. Ohfo, Niger, Orange, Colorado. 


Watch pocket. 


PAP IRs 





TO REMOVE ACID STAINS AND RE- 
STORE COLOR, 


When color on a fabric has been accidentally 
or otherwise destroyed by acid, ammonia is ap- 
plied to neutralize the snme, after which an ap+ 
plication of chloroform will, in almost all cases, 
Yegtore the original color. The application o: 
ammonia is common, but that of chloroform is 
but little known. Chloroform will also remove 
paint from a garment or elsewhere, when ben: 
sole or piswlphide of carbon fails. 
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Letters to 
MASON 





PINS. 


Visiting one day the court house in Salem, 
that city once so famous for its witches, we were 
shown ao small bottle containing pins, which 
were said to have been extracted from persons 
tortured by the witches. We noticed nothing at 
all remarkable about these pins, but we atter- 
wards saw it stated in a newspaper, that they 
could not be the witches’ instruments of torture, 
sinco pins of their date were made in two pieces, 
while these consisted only of one. . 

Up to tho year 1824, pins were so manufac- 
tured that, like men in former times, they were 
Hable to be beheaded. An English act of Par- 
Kament was passed in 1542, forbidding the sale 
of these articles, excepting “onelic suche as 
shalbe double-headod, and have the heades sou- 
dered faste to the shanke of the pynne, well 
swethed,” &c. A single pin used to pass 
through fourteen pairs of hands before it was 
ready for a lady’s. Adam Smith tells of a small 
manufactory where ten men did all the opera- 
tions, and yet they could produce upwards of 
forty-eight thousand pins in a day: 

In 1824, an American, named Wright, invented 
a machine which produced a perfect pin in once 
turn of a single wheel, and which is still used. 
This man rightly deserved to be called the pin- 
wright. e 

It is astonishing how many of these little 
things arc lost. What becomes of them all? It 
is calculated that in England alone, fifteen mil- 
lions are used every day. It is well they are so 
cheap. They were not always so. Among the 
expenses of the wife of Henry VII., we find 
twelvo pence paid for three hundred pins, at four 
pence the hundred. A penny in those days was 
a large sum compared with its present value. 

Some persons have undertaken to pick up and 
preserve the pins they have found. One Kitty 
Hudson, of Nottingham, is said to have stored 
in her mouth all the pins she found in cleaning 
the pews and nisics of a church. At Jast she 
could neither cat, drink, nor sleep without a 
mouthful of them. Of conrse she swallowed 
some, and they did not agree with her. She had 
to be taken tu the hospital and operated upon, 
when a great number of pins and ‘needles were 
extracted from various parts of her body. She 
had previously been liable to numbness, and the 
feeling called “pins and needles” in her limbs. 
Still, though she bewitched herself im this way, 
she lived to be married and have seventeen chil- 
dren. 

In some parts of England, the people.“pin 
their faith” on what are called pin-wells, into 
which passers by drop a pin as they go, in order 
to propitiate the fairy of the waters. One well 
in Wales is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
here the pins have to be crooked; though what 
the Virgin can want with crooked pins it is hard 
to tell. 4 

It is supposed by some that pins were invented 
by the Dutch, as well as the thimble, which they 








calla finger-hat. The name, however, appears to 
be Welsh. (In the Swedish language, a porcu- 
pine is called a pin-swinc.) They are certainly 
of very ancient date. British barrows (or tombs) 
have been opened, in which were found numbers 
of neat little ivory pins, uscd in arranging the 
Grave clothes of the dead. It is probable most 
of the original pins were made of ivory, bone 
and wood, though sometimes of gold and:silver. 
They have always been held cheap, so that to 
express unconcern people have said, “I don’t 


Jeare a pin;” all the more surprising then is it, 


that ladies require so many dollars for what they 
call their “pin moncy.” 
——+-—_—_. 
INDIA RUBBER INEXHAUSTIBLE, 


The belt of land around the globe, five hun- 
dred miles north and five hundred miles south of 
the equator, abounds in trees producing the gum 
of India rubber. They can be typped, itis stated, 
for twenty successive seasons, without injury; 
and the trees stand so close that one man cau 
gather the sap of cizhty in a day, each tree 
yielding, on an average, three tablespoonfuls 
daily. Forty-three thousand of these trees have 
been counted in a tract of country thirty miles 
long by eighty wide. There are in America and 
Europe more than one hundred and fifty manu- 
facturers of Indian rubber articles, employing 
some five hundred operatives each, consuming 
more than 10,000,000 pounds of gum per year, 
and the business is considered to be still in its 
infancy. Butto whatever extent it may increase, 
there will still be plenty of rubber to supply the 
demand. 





SOLID SMOKE. 


A working-man, writing to the editor of the 
British Workman, states, ‘Since 1 gave up 
smoking, I have put into a box, the amount that 
I formerly spent every weck in tobacco, At the 
end of the year, on opening the box, I have 
counted out a sum of money sufficient to pro- 
vide myself with periodiculs and news| pers for 
the year, which sum I called solid smoke!” 

A friend one day called and asked me,— 

“Have you found the philosopher’s stone?” 

“No,” IT veplied, “1 don’t turn the smoke into 
gold, but prevent the gold from turning into 


amoke 





—_+—__ 
FORCING A LAUGH. 


Do you know what we who are learned in fire- 
side amusements cull “Forcing a laugh’? It is 
nothing more than this: “Ha!”’ cries one, look- 
ing into his neighbor’s face;“‘Ha!”’ answers she, 
instantaneously; “Ha!” says the next, as quick 
ly; ‘“Ha!—ha!—ha!’’—round it goes like light- 
ning, till the gravity of the procecding—for every- 
body is anxious to be in time with his “Ifa! 
excites such a feeling of the ridiculous, that the 
forced laugh changeseinto 2 natural one, and 
ends in a general roar. 


—__+__ 
SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


A Christian merchant, who, from bein#a poor 
boy, had risen to wealth and renown, was once 
asked by an intimate friend to what, under God, 
he attributed his succe$s in life. 

“To prompt and steady obcdience to my par- 
ents,” was his reply. “In the midst of many 
bad examples of youths of my own age, I was 
always ready to yicld a ready submission to the 
will of my father and mother, and I firmly be- 
lieve that a blessing has, in consequence, rested 
upon me and all my efforts.”’ 


—_+__ 


THERE would be no evil speakers if there were 
no evil hearers. It is in scandal as in robbery— 
the recciver is as bad as the thicf. 


AN URCHIN being rebuked for wearing out his 
stockings at the tocs, replicd that it couldn’t be 
helped—“‘toes wriggled, and heels didn’t.” 


Tae Kino or Bavaria has had a garden laid 
out on the top of the palace at Munich. In the 
centre of it is a lake, upon which swans are seen 
swimming. 

Tus advertisement appears in the columns of 
one of the city papers: 

“WanTED.— I wosisters at No. — Grand Street 
want washing.” 


Cou. Sam James has recently introduceda new 
regulation into the penitentiary. Ierenfter all 
prisoners are to be washed before they are ironed 
—N. 0. Times. 


AN OLD FARMER said to his sons, “Boys, don’t 
wait for summat to turn up. You mizht just as 
well go an’ sit down on a stone in the middle of 
4 medder, with a pail atwixt your logs, an’ wait 
for a cow to back up to you to be milked.” 


A TWELVE year old Swedish girl, who, after a 
fortnight’s trial, left a house in Maine where she 
had been employed as a domestic, said she liked 
the place and the people, but dared not live with 
folks who never prayed. The girl was wise, who- 
ever sucers. 


Here is the latest hen story: A Monterey 
(Mass. ) blacksmith has a hen which has laid and 
hatched a dozen eggs on his forge, less than three 
feet from the blazing fire. She was white when 
she first took her station there, but the coal dust. 
and heat have changed her complexion materi- 
ally. 


Lours Ruckerr is termed the Tennessee Sam- 
son. One of his feats is to lic flat on his back on 
the floor and stretch his arms above his head, 
with the palm of his hands upward, and-for a 
heavy man to place a foot in either hand, when 
he would raise him with case, and get up on his 
feet. -He has lifted men weighing nearly two 
hundred pounds, in this manner. 




















Somz oy THE SyxPToMs O¥ DysrEPsta are Loss 
of Appetite, Wind and Rising of Food, Dryness in 
the Mouth, Heartburn, Distention of the Stomach 
and Bowels, Costiveness,; Headache, Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness and Low Spirits; unless checked it surely af- 
fects the mind as well as the body and unfits one for 
the duties of lifein a short time. These are all re- 
moved by the use of White's Specialty for Dyspepgla. 

H. G. WHITE, 
37 Court St., Boston. 





‘ASHINGTON IRVING, 2 great sufferer from 





Asthina, found reliefin Whitcomb's Remedy, 32-1w 


$1 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
Suit 


dress A. E. GRAILAM, Springfield, 
$325 A MONTH! Me e and carriage furnished. 
DIL Expenses paid. HI. STAW, Alfred. Me, 20-3 




















A WEEK Greenbacks for all. For circular, 
New Novelties, address C. W. SMITH, Saco, Me. 
30—2teop 


TOMTIT” {s still selling at the rate of 100 


Price only 1cents, EXCHANGE PRINTING 
w Bedford, Mass. 30—3t 


5250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
DU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. Brattleboro’, Vt, M—2it 














8. M.SPEN 


PPANDRUEE may be effectually eradicated fromm the 
scalp by a few applications of Hall's Vegetable Sicll- 
fan Hair Renewe 32 


E SURE AND.GO TO Jackson & Co., 59 

‘Tremont Street, when you want a new Hat, Cinbrella 
or caneand you will always Gud a good assortment to se- 
lect from. 32—1w 


HEN YOU FEEL A COUGH or bronchial 
aflvction creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’a Cher- 
ry Pectoral, cure it befure it becomes incurable. 















INS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Trice List ty GkEAT WESTERN 
Va Army Guus, Ite 

Agents Wanted. 3. 





RIELEs, sor. 
Material. Wi 
Gun Works, Pittsburg! 
&c., bought or traded fu 
TWO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. 
swamchests, satety valves, cylinder, plstons, ete 
times the capacity and four tines the power. Pri 
COLBY LBRos. CO., 508 Broadwa 


HE SANFORD REFRIGERATOR is one of 
the best makex, Four sizes in light colors, or Black 
nut indie to order. Also u large Variety of Furniture, 

PACKARD & SON, 56 and 58 Union Street Bo: 
a 


E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, 
ely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced, ‘Send 10 cents for Descriptive suk, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. Db. B. BROOKS & 180., lsoston, 
ze 


Mass. 

$6 00 ALINE au mivertiscment in 790 weekly 
newspapers circulating in all the Northern 
States of the Umon, Best and cheapest medium of its 
kind In the world. Estimates sent on application to E. 

W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N.Y. W—Ateop 
AGICIANS EXPOS: How to eat fire, 
@ handkereblet and restore it whole. 
trick. Japanese fly trick. How to make the Magic Ball, 
id other Valuable information in magical arta. All are 
- Sent for 25 cents. Address E. HARRIMAN, 
5 ai 


WHISKERS !—Oue package of Prof. Mall's M 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, 
or money refunded, 25 cents a package, post-paid; 3 for 
Scents. EDGAR JO: Ashland, Maxs, 29 tt 


Roz BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 
EV In nany respects the west DRINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. ON Dratcut at No.3] Court STREET. 5 cls 
per sliss, or 25 cts per package, Which wil! make tive gal- 
lons delicious Leer. Bt 


STENCIL NAME PLATE, Ink, brush and diree- 
tions, 0c, Ornamental styles, 65¢, Name and ad- 
dress, 7c. Writing, Tc. ld English, $100, For mark- 
ing sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of ali kinds these 
neat little marking devices are unsurpassed. Every fam- 
ily needs one, Every boy and girl should have one. “Print- 
ed designs mailed of receipt of stamp. All orders prompt 
ly filled. Address E. W. WALL, Ashland, Mass. °33-1t 
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Laughable hat 
































MPLOYMENT. I want 1,000 agents to canvass 
for the COMPLETE IERBALIST. I will give such 
terms and furnish such advertising fucilitics that no man 
need make less than per month and all expenses—no 
matter whet canvassed before or not. A pre- 
snium of a new dress given to Indy canvassers. “Address 
O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
J., and full particulars will be sent by return 
~2—lw 
$25 STEAM JET PUMP. $25. The sim- 
«pleat and cheapest device ever known for raleing 
water, olls, syrups, acids, etc. Capacity 40 gallons per 
minute, Used in hotels, factories, mlnes, quarries, etc. 
Operuted by steam direct from Moller. Has no valve 
or wearing parts of any kind. Is unaffected 
by sand or grit. Certain to work xt all_times. Sent 
Ww any addreas on receipt of $25. SINKER, DAVIS & 
CO., Indianapolis, In al 
FxTRACT FROM SPEECH OF HON. ELI. 

4 zur Wright, before the Insurance Committee, 
State House, Buston, March 29, 1871. “The most equita- 
Ule mutual policy or company is one which pays No Divi- 
DEND, but Pays THR roLicy when the accuroulations 
from the premiums umount to the sum Insured." 

The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, (or- 
ganized in 1850) is the only Company tliat issues such a 
policy. 

Boston Branch Office, 96 Washington Street, 

JAMES T, PILELPS, Gen'l Agent. 

Agents Wanted. sitet 





























BYE POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


aT ss 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 


178 Washington Street, Boston. 


SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 

vthing required to give richness, beauty 

and elegance to the hair. Ivis neat, clean and free from 

all injurious minerals, ‘It will restore the halr to bald 
ads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 

d npon children §t will lay the foundation for a good 














head of hai ding’s Rosemary is xold by all druggists. 
cM. 5 roprietur, 287 ‘Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mass, _H—eowly 








DE. s. 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This hook is to make any one Meir own duc- 
tor, “Reinedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 


tion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Yor! ly, 


W. B. 























Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 Stato Street, 





SEARS 


40—lycow BOSTON, 


santas, 





ET ART OF _ CATCHING FISH, Jui 
vered, 12 cents. Novelty Co., Lebanon, N. HL 








ANTED.—A ($2 50 per day) to sell the ccl- 
Heit Ea WING Sachice 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-astiteh” (alike oi 
doth sides), and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
funily Sewing Machine in the markct. Addresa JOHS- 
SON, CLARK & CU., Boston, Muss., Pittoburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, IL, or 8t. Louis, Mo. *51—ly 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advan- 
tages superior to any similar institution at lowest rate. 
Fail Term opens Monday, September 1. 
‘Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons Classe: 
for Children, 
Circulars containing full information mailed free upon 
ayyplication wo E. TOURJEE, Direetor. 
*31—t 





BOYS AND EVERYBODY, 


Ifyou want five, spicy monthly that will suit you crery 
time, give you fun and amusement the whole year, get tue 
Fireside Favorite, 3 quarto pages, every mouth, fui] 
of just such reading as yo teant und Only 25 Cents 
a@ Year. Scopics $1. UBSCKIBE BOW. 
FUUNTALN & KELSEY, Publishers, 
208 Broadway, New Yort. 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


It Does Good Work. 





*B—eowdt 





THI 


NoOovBEtiUTyY 


JOB PRESS. 





Three Sizes are Made. 
-PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 


want. 


Send for full descriptive, Mustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and xpecimens of printing done oa 
the press, and specimen shoct of Types, Borders, Cus, 
ete. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


28 106 Washington St., Boston. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No, 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston 
SIX PER CENT. 


Interest will be paid hy this Institution, on all 

whieh remain in Bank six ionths next prior to the sea 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the sem|-aunual dividends 
‘This is the only Savings Bank in the State that paysinter- 
eat on the depotite for each and every month ther remaia 
inBank. The Institution hns a guatantee fund uf $20.08 
and a large surplus in addition thereto, pat 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family Favorite, 
eeler & Wison, 
ows tna, 

“American, &., &c. 

Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
ovinay be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, eee 


“(Successors fo Engley, Rice & Peck) 
gly 323 Washington, cor. West St 


“BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The next term of this in- 
stitution, which is the first tenn of the year, will cum 
mence on Wednesday. the 30th of August, Iyi]." ‘The new 
building is unsurpassed for its purposes. The course vi 
study has been carefully revised, and is comprebensiyr. 
embracing both the solid and ornamental branchea, Ab 
teachers are employed and are aided by the inost learued 
lecturers in tho country. Miss Johnson, the princiai 
now in Europe, will restiine her duties at the beginning © 
the term. Ay pplication May be nade to Miss ABBY IL 











JOINNSON rinci Bradford, Mass., or Rev. RUFUS 
ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
JOIN D. KINGSBURY, Sec'y. 
July 10, 1871. *31—cow? Bradfant. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Motheand Freckle Lotion. 


Itix the only reliable and harmless Remedy known ft 
removing Brown discoloration, Sold_by druggists every 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedonca, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tons, and Blotched disigarations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street. 
Now York.-Sold by Druggists every where. “Ste lt 
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Yor the Companion. 
RECLAIMED. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.” 
In Torx Caaprers.—Cuap., I. 

“What do you think of the new steam fire-en- 
gine?” asked Maj. Brown, of his neighbor and 
friend, John Kingsbury. 

“She's a handsome piece of mechanism, major. 
T hope she’ll work as well as she looks, and I 
don’t believe she’l] have to wait for her work a 
great while, either.” y 

“Why so?” 

“0, I've noticed that whenever a city or town 
gets a new fire-engine, they have plenty of chan- 
ces to use it—and that, too, right away. I shall 
sleep with onc eye open and on my barn for six 
weeks to come. If all goes well till then, there'll 
be no farther occasion for fear, and I shall shut 
both eyes again, as usual.” 

The major laughed. 

“You're incredulous, I sec,’’ continued his 
friend; “but mark my words,—there’ll be a fire 
within forty-eight hours of housing that engine. 
Igive you warning, major. Look out for your 
house and barn—I shall, for mine.” 

The major was accustomed to late suppers, 
and usually, before going to bed, took a “night- 
cap.” Nota silken one, by any means, nor was 
it cambric; but it had the singular property of 
prodacing a sound sleep for several hours and 
a headache next morning. 

Only thirty-six hours had elapsed from she 
time the key was turned upon the handsome 
Tew steamer, when the ery of “Fire!” startled 
the sleeping inhabitants of ward five, Camber- 
well 


“Fire! fire!”’ shouted a stentorian-voiced po- 
liceman, directly under the major’s windows. 
“Up with you, there! Your barn is blazing!” 

But nobody answered. 

Bang! bang ! on the outside door; and whizz! 
whirr! went the rattle. 

Still, the major did not wake. 

In five minutes a score of men were at work, 
and two engines had commenced pumping wa- 
ter upon the burning barn, in less than fifteen. 

But the major slumbered on, and, incredible as 
it may seem, knew nothing of the catastrophe 
which had happened, and his own loss in conse- 
quence, until long after daylight next morning. 

Then he stormed at the servants, and upbraid- 
ed his housekeeper, for not rousing him, although 
he well knew that he had given them all strict 
orders not to disturb him except in a case of life 
and death, and had distinctly said,— 

“No matter if the house gets afire, unless it is 
certain to burn down, don’t wake me! It’s ful- 
ly insured, and I can’t afford to lose my sleep.” 

The newspapers said the fire was the work of 
4n incendiary, and there is little doubt that it 
was, 

The next night there was another alarm, but 
no particular damage was done in this instance. 
On the Saturday night following there were fires 
in three different wards of Camberwell, the last 
one being set in ward five, while the engines 
were away at work on the borders of the town. 

This time it was Mr. Kingsbury’s barn, but, 
fortunately, he had boen on the lookout, and the 
tire was extinguished without any help from the 
department. 

Mr. Kingsbury had heard boys’ voices, at the 
first blazing up of the oil-soaked shavings, gath- 
ered under the lee of the fence, and he saw for 
an instant a face which he was not likely to 
forget. 

It was the face of a lad who, three weeks bo- 
fore, had applied to him for work. Not a wick- 
ed face, either—at least so he had thought then. 
There was nothing vicious about it, nothing sin- 
ster. - As i¢ stood out in relief for one moment 
against the blackness of the night, Mr. Kings- 
bury thought he saw in ita new expression— 
loss of confidence in himself and others, and 
More than this, recklessness; the beginning of 
the end for weak natures not less than for those 
Which are immoral—ruin. 








In the midst of his indignation at the wanton 
act, he felt a throb of pity for this stranger lad, 
and a little regretful that he had not found some 
sort of employment for him at the time he made 
application for it. “J:might have kepthim from 
crime and its. punishment,” thought he, “and 
eventually have made of him.a respectable and 
useful member of society.” 

Now, having fully identified at least one of the 
band of incendiaries, Mr. Kingsbury might have 
taken his description to the police, and so had 
him hunted up and arrested; but the man had 
a kind heart, and could not quite bring himself 
todo it. Besides, he had buried a son of about 
the age of this Ind, and his lost Theo's earnest 
eyes seemed to be looking into his, and pleading 
for the misguided young criminal. Mr. Kings- 
bury made up his mind to trace out the trane- 
gressor himself, and privately to give him warn- 
ing, but to make no public report of his misdo- 
ings, provided he seemed penitent and willing to 
do right in tha future. 

His search, however, proved unsuccessful, al- 
though prosecuted during all the next day. 

That evening there was to be a concert at the 


town hall,—rather a select affair, and Mr. Kings-| 


bury had bought tickets for his family to at- 
tend. It was to commence at half-past seven. 

At seven, Mr. Kingsbury, greatly to the sur- 
prise of his wife and daughter, announced his 
intention of remaining at home, and gave as his 
reason for this sudden change of programme, 
that he felt a presentiment there would be an- 
other attempt made early in the evening to fire 
either his barn or his house. “But Mary,” said 
he, “you and Louise shall go, all the same. The 
Darleys are to callfor you. Thore is the car- 
riage, now.” 

Mrs. Kingsbury and her daughter went to the 


concert with their friends, and Mr. Kingsbury ; 


loaded his revolver and took his way to the barn. 
Having made sure that all was safe, and secure- 
ly fastened the doors on the outside, he crept 


into the shadow of a spreading elm which over-! 


hug the horse-trough, and crouching low 
against the great tree trunk, awaited the arrival 
of the would-be incendiaries. Hc had some mis- 
givings, it must be confessed, as to the correct- 
ness of his presentiment. 

Kight o’clock came and went, and the slow 
minutes crept on toward nine. Presently, Mr. 
Kingsbury’s quick ear caught the sound of a 
stealthy footfall. Through the darkness he could 
see a boyish form at the lower gate of the yard. 
The lad opened the gate without difficulty, and 
the hinges creaked but slightly. Leaving it ajar, 
he passed swiftly to the barn, pausing once to 
look sharply into the black shadows and listen. 
He then went to work hurriedly, within a stone’s 
throw of Mr. Kingsbury’s hiding-place, 


The barn was built upon a little declivity, the 
cellar at the back affording shelter for the farm 
wagon, hay-rigging, wheelbarrows, harrow, &c. 
Here, also, was stored certain refuse tamber,— 
timbers ang plank, the remains of the old bess 
which had Wen pulled down some four years be- 
fore. Barrels there were also; one or two paint 
casks, and several empty boxes and firkins,— 
rubbish enough, certainly, to make an excellent 
bonfire. Of this Mr. Kingsbury was.well aware, 
and had stationed himself accordingly. 

The lad pulled from his pockets some shav- 
ings and light kindlings, and threw them into 
one of the barrels which lay upon its side 
against the pile of boards. ° Then he lighted his 
match, hokding it between the palms of his hands 
till it should blaze sufficiently. It went out. 
There was a sudden whiff of wind. A strong 
hand seized him by the coat collar, and he felt 
the cold barrel of a revolver upon his forehead. 

“V’ve caught you at last, you rascal!” said a 
voice out of the darkness; and the boy felt his 
blood curdle in his veins. 

“Don’t shoot me!’ he implored. ‘Take me 
to jail, but.don’t shoot me!”’ 

“T'll take you into the house first, and see 
what you look like,” returned his captor. “But 
sec that you don’t attempt to escape, or I shall 
send a bullet after you.” 

The boy made no answer. 

Mr. Kingsbury unlocked the kitchen door and 
drew in after him the trembling culprit; then 
locked it, and lighted the gas 

“I thought so,” he said, looking sternly into 
the face of his prisoner. ‘I have seen you be- 
fore,—once when you came into my office in a 
manly way, and asked for work, and once, when 
you did not suspect it, at the dead of night, af- 
ter you had sold yourself to evil. This is the 
third time we have met: Now you are in my 
power. Do you know that State prison for life 
is before you?” : 

The boy answered, doggedly, “Yes; but it 
don’t make much difference to me. 
well vo there as be kicked about the streets and 
starve to death. It'll be a home, any way.” 

Mr. Kingsbury let go his hold of the lad. “Sit 
down,” said he, more kindly. “I want to know 
why you set fire to my barn and that of my 
neighbor, Maj. Jone? You have, I’ve no doubt, 
set fire to ether buildings. What prompted you 
to do it?” 

The bey hesitated 2. moment, and then an- 
swered, abruptly, “I hate rich people. They’ve 
no mercy on peor folks. They don’t care what 
becomes of such riff-raffas me. They wouldn’t 
give a fellow a chance, even if they could do it 
by just turning over their hands. They’d rather 
support State prisons. Well, let ’em, I say, and 
{tm one that'll be even with “em. You wouldn’s 





I might as | pt 


give me work, and Maj. Jones cursed me fot 
troubling him, and Squire Raymond sent me to 
Dr. Oliver, and Dr. Oliver said he knew I was & 
young vagabond who wanted a chance to plun- 
der him, and Mr. Reeves, the grocer, didn’t ‘like 
amy looks’—J didn’t make ’em !—and Underwood, 
the lawyer, made fun of my rags before two 
snfpper-snapper fellers who were studying in his 
office. I’d like to have a square fight with ’em! 
And then he kicked me down the stairs because 
I swore at him and called him names. You’d 
call names and swear if youd been treated as I 
have! You'd set fire to folks’ barns and houses 
that trod on you, just because you happened to 
be friendiéss and poor; and you’d clap your 
hands to see them beggared and homeless! Yes, 
I set fire to Major Jones’ barn, and I meant his 
honse should go too. I fired yours last night. I 
suppose that was the time you saw me, for I felt 
it in my bones that somebody was on the watch, 
and told” —— 

The boy left that sentence unfinished. 

“Your accomplices, you were about to say,” 
said Mr. Kingsbury, “that you’d be caught next 
time. Who were-they?” he demanded,—‘the 
boys who were with you last night?” 

“Do you think I’d tell?” retorted the lad, al- 
most fiercely. - “I aint one of that sort, if 1am ea 
vagabond. Whoever they were, I led ‘em into 
it. But they got frightened and went back on 
me to-night. They’ never set any more fires. 
And I won’t peach on them. Perhaps yon saw 
theerwien you saw me,” he added; more respect- 
fally, watching, as he spoke, the countenance of 
his questioner. 

“It is possible that { did,” replied Mr. Kings 
bury, “‘and I may be able to identify them with- 
out your testimony.” : 

The lad was silent for a moment, and then 
said, “I don’t ask any mercy for myself, sir, but 
if you saw thoge two fellows, don’t be hard on 
them. Don’t prosécute them, sir. They weren’t 
to blame. It wasI. Iegged them on; indeed, I 
did, sir, and they went in just for the fun of the 
thing—that’s all. They hadn’t any thing against 
you, and they won’t ever try to set another fire. 
I know that, for they told me they woukin’t, and 
that they were sorry they went so far as they 
did. One of ’em’’—— 

Again the boy stopped. ‘ 

‘To be continaed. 
—_+e—__— 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER’S OHOICE. 


years, when all at once she took the whim that 
she was growing old and lonesome. 

“Come and stay with us,” said my mother, 
and the cry was repeated from eleven hearth- 
stones; but ‘‘no,” said grandmother, stoutly; “I 
will never sacrifice my independence, so long as 
T have a roof over my head.” 

Grandmother’s house was small aud old-fash- 
ioned, yet there she brought up, dear knows how 
many children. I always have to count my 
aunts and uncles, and they all went out into the 
world to some purpose. We numbered already 
two doctors of divinity and two of medicine; one 
lawyer, and one author, of whom we were very 
roud. 

Grandmother’s house had a good many rooms 
in it, small as it was. Qne had been built after 
another, as the growing wants of the family 
called for more space, eo that the place was a 
quaint little collection of nooks. 

Deborah, an ancient maid, who had been with 
my grandmother thirty-five years, took occasion 
on her sixty-first birthday to get married, and 
she and her husband lived mm the house. A lit- 
tle boy came every day to do the errands, and 
grandmother, now verging on to seventy, did 
most of the work herself. 

When grandmother once took a whim into her 
head, she often said, she never rested till it was 
yratificd; so one day when I was visiting her a¢ 
ther home, which we called Sunnyside, she and I 





My grandmother had lived alone for ten. - 
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went to the poor-house, to see if there were any 
children there worth the having. 

I advised her to go to New York, but.she was 
bent upon trying nearer home. 

After we had gone through the tidy building, 
‘we came across a little girl with nothing to rec- 
ommend her but a pair of rosy cheeks and ex- 
ceedingly bright eyes. My grandmother stopped 
and addressed her in the Quaker dialect. 

“What is thee name, my friend?” 

The child looked a litule frightened at the prim 
question. 

“What's your name, little girl?” I asked, in 
my glib way. 

“Scrubby,” was all the answer she deigned. 

“It’s a German child,” said one of the attend- 
ants. ‘Her mother died here only a month ago, 
and she don’t know bat little English.”” 

“A German child—mother dead—knows but 
little English; I think she will do.” 

“Why, grandmother! you won’t surely bur- 
den yourself with a creature like that!” I cried. 

“My dear, thee knows I was always fond of 
curiosities,” said my grandmother, smiling. So 
she took her home. 

That first night was an experience. The child 
did not take kindly to her new place of residence. 
There were no children to play with, and she 
missed the license accorded her at the poor-house, 
from the first. She tried my grandmother’s pa- 
tience to the utmast I could not understand 
what possessed the dear old lady to take unto 
herself such a living trouble. 

Six months passed, and I was at ‘Sunnyside 
again. A little girl came running in, soon after 
I was rested, her school books in her hand, her 
laughing eyes full of pleasure, as she went up to 
my grandmother for a kiss. 

“Can this be Scrubby ?” I asked. 

The child talked imperfect English, but her 
ways had become very winning. She hung up 
bonnet and shawl; she watered the flowers; the 
kitten came to be played with; sunshine seemed 
to emanate from her presence. 

“Thee sees that I was right,” said grandmoth- 
er; “she pays for the trouble.’’ 

She paid in more ways than one. 

One day Deborah and her husband went to 
the city to see about a small property they 
owned there, and grandmother and the child 
were left alone. It was nearing evening, and 
Scrubby—I won’t call her that ugly name—my 
grandmother called her Anne—little Anne then 
sat upon the steps, playing with the home-made 
doll that was a wonder in her eyes. Suddenly, 
as the darkness came on, it occurred to the child 
that it was time to be called. The white cat 
came out &nd begun to purr, as she rubbed 
against her. It was very still, and grandmother 
had not yet lighted a candle. 

Sq the child went slowly in. She saw dimly 
the outlines of grandmother, in her accustomed 
seat, and ran towards her. Grandmother seemed 
to be asleep. She spoke to her, took her hand; 
it was very cold. Its chill seized the heart of 
poor little Anne. 

Something was wrong. 

Like a little woman, she lighted the candle and 
took a nearer look. There was something strange 
in the placid old face. The child shrank back 
in terror, put down the light, ran out of the 
house and up the road till she came to the doc- 
tor’s shop. 

She went in, and in her incoherent language 
explained that something was the matter with 
grandmother. Help was instantly summoned; 
they found the old Indy in a fainting fit, which, 
but for the attention thus secured, would prob- 
ably have ended in death. As it was, she was a 
long time ill. 

I went up to stay with her, and the evidences 
of little Anne’s affection were very touching. 

Every morning she brought a little bouquet 
to the bedside, which she had picked and ar 
ranged hersclf. It was her supreme happiness 
to be left in charge of the dear old lady. 

The reat of the family had not, as the saying 
is, “taken to” the child, but as she grew up she 
began to develop beauty of a rare type, the beau- 
ty of expression. This, with an astonishing ap- 
titude for music, brought her into notice. 

As grandmother took her journeys to and fro, 
from one son’s house to another, Anne began to 
go with her. On one of these occasions Anne 
played before my teacher, a professor of music, 
who declared that the child possessed a rare 
genius, and begged to have the care of her edu- 
cation. 

Five years passed away. Anne was the won- 
der of the family. About this time she was again 
instrumental in saving my grandmother's life. 
In the dead of night the little, quaint house took 
fire, and was so nearly destroyed that only its 
outer walls remained standing. Fighting her 
way through the smoke to the adjoining room 
where my grandmother slept, Anne took her up 


bodily and carried her almost literally through 
the flames to safety. 

Now began the bitterness for grandmother— 
dependence. Her sons were well able to rebuild 
her home, but they wanted her with them, and 
had long thought it unwise for her to live alone. 
Anne saw her increasing dejection and pondered 
upon it. She was now studying under an emi- 
nent musician. Suddenly we were electrified 
with the news that Anne intended to sing in 
public. Her first trial was a success. A voice 
of such rare quality and wonderful compass, the 
crowds who followed her professed never to have 
heard. One entertainment followed another. 
Anne was counselled to go to Europe and study 
for a year. She smiled and said “By-and-by.”’ 

We knew that she was making money, and we 
were all proud of her wonderful celebrity. For 
atime she fairly coined gold. She had many 
advisers, but was reticent of her affairs. 

One day she prevailed upon grandmother to 
Tide out to the old home. It was some time be- 
fore the old lady consented, but what was her 
astonishment to be driven up to the very door of 
the old house—the dear, precious homestead, 
Sunnyside, that she had thought lost forever. 

“Get out, dear mother, and go through it; 
see if I have forgotten any thing.” 

Grandmother cried like a baby. Even the old 
servants were settled in their ancient places. 
Nothing was overlooked. Anne had taken 8 
faithful inventory. 

The dear old lady held this child of her adop- 
tion to her heart. What wonder that it seemed 
a signal providence that she should have rescued 
this orphan girl, the little foreign waif thrown 
on her love and charity! 

Well, Anne went to Europe, and we used to 
go over to grandmother’s, with whom a widowed 
daughter now lived, to get Anne’s beautiful let- 
ters, which were read in all our homes. 

To this day Anne is delighting the world with 
her rare gifts, and we have all reason to be proud 
of grandmother’s. choice. 

—-—___ 


TENT LIFE, BY A LADY. 


Ten years ago I was in India, at a very hot sta- 
tion, called Bellary. The cantonment was em- 
bedded between great rocks, which rose up on 
either side like giants guarding the entrance. I 
grew to hate the great masses of stope, piled ang 
upon the other, keeping off what fresh breezes 
might have been blown to us from the far-off sea. 

It was a scorching place; no view to be seen 
from any part of the cantonment; even when 
you climbed one of the monster rocks and looked 
down and around, you saw only miles upon 
miles of sand. There was hardly any vegeta- 
tion, and for nine months of the year, scarcely a 
blade of grass. 

Yet some fifty miles from this parched-up, 
arid plain, there rose a hill, named Ramen Droog, 
whose summit was so green, so fresh, clothed 
with vegetation so rare, that it seemed like a lit- 
tle oasis in the desert. You may be sure we went 
there whenever our husbands could get a few 
days’ leave. 

Orders were sent for horses and bullocks to be 
posted; children were packed in bandies; and, 
at five o’clock in the morning, the housebold 
would be on the march. I remember I had 
borne the heat, and all its attendant evils, with 
exemplary patience that first hot season I spent 
in India; but I cannot say as much for my poor 





litte baby-girl, who was not a year old, and re- 
sented all the disagreeables of an Indian summer 
in a pitiable manner. 

Poor little thing! she had a narrow escape of 
being stung to death by scorpions; one day a 
number of these creatures were found comforta- 
bly installed behind the window blinds of her 
nursery. 

At last the days grew more broiling, and the 
nights unbearable. At midnight the air was as 
close as at twelve at noon, and on getting into 
bed the sheets seemed to scorch you. I had been 
very reluctant to go up to my house on the hill 
alone; and it was impossible for my husband to 
leave the cantonment just then, as the general 
was away and he was in command. However, 
when I found my little child’s health beginning 
to suffer, I determined to take her for a fortnight 
to Ramen Droog. We accordingly posted up, 
and my eyes were soon delighted at the sight of 
roses in baby’s cheeks. 

A lady whom I knew intimately was also 
spending s few days on the hill without her hus- 
band and we agreed to go back to Bellary togeth- 
er. Now, we had neither of us ever slept ina 
tent, and Mrs. W—— proposed that we should 
take this opportunity of seeing how we liked it. 
We could easily borrow tents, have every thing 
arranged comfortably, and sleep two nights on 
our way home. 

I need not dwell upon our preparations. We 
were to perform our journey on horseback; we 





were both fond of riding, and accustomed to ride 
long distances. We settled to halt for the first 
night just outside a village called Cumlapoor, 
making a march of about twenty miles; our two 
other rides would be rather shorter. There were 
two bandies drawn by large white bullocks; a 
bandy is a carriage something like an omnibus, 
and arranged so that the space between the seats 
can be covered over with mattresses, when it 
makes a most comfortable bed. In one of these 
carriages went baby with the two ayahs, or 
nurses. The other bandy contained all sorts of 
things we required on our journey, and on it the 
native servants took it in turn to hang. 

I must tell you that I brought out with me 
from home two water spaniels, the most faithful, 
affectionate creatures that ever lived. Wherever 
I went my dogs followed, and it was a great 
comfort to me that I had managed to keep them 
alive and well through the suffocating heat of 
the last few months. “Charlie” and “Bessie” 
were indeed to me familiar, trusty friends. Be- 
fore leaving Bellary, I had determined I could 
not leave both my pets behind, so Bessie had 
been of the party to the Droog. 

My friend Julia and I were horrid cowards, 
and dreadfully afraid of robbers, though she 
tried to make me think her very courageous. 
Just as we started from the Droog, she took out 
of her saddle-pocket a little pistol, which had 
been given to her at the time of the Indian mu- 
tiny, and which she displayed to me with much 
pride and confidence. I must say the sight of it 
increased rather than diminished my fears. 

Thus our march began. Once at the foot of 
the hill we went off at a brisk trot, soon leaving 
the bandics, and the rest of the procession, be- 
hind us. It is the custom in India for each horse 
to have what is called in Madras a gorrawallah, 
which means a horsekeeper, whose office it is al- 
ways to run by the side of the horse of which 
he has charge. 

When we arrived at our balting-place, we 
folind every thing ready and comfortable for us; 
our baths were prepared, and the principal tent 
furnished like a nice sitting-room, with carpet, 
table, books, arm-chairs, and a charpoy at each 
end for us to sleep in. 

This large inner tent had double flies, and be- 
tween the outer and inner walls of canvas were 
stored away crockery, and all the usual contents 
of a housekceper’s cupboard. We were soon 
installed with our books and work, as if this had 
been our home for weeks, instead of the whole 
apparatus—house, furniture and all—having ar- 
rived and been sct up only a few hours before. 

It was a beautiful, moonlight night. We went 
to bed very early, as we thought we should have 
to be stirring betimes. Before my friend retired 
to rest, she carefully examined her pistol, fitted 
on a cap, and, placing it at half-cock, laid it un- 
der her pillow. I went off to sleep, and I sup- 
pose two or three hours had passed, when I was 
awakened by hearing a noise behind the fly of 
the tent near my bed; it was evidently a noise 
caused by some one touching the crockery which 
was kept there. 

I listened, and then I heard a stealthy move- 
ment. “Robbers,” I thought; ‘we shall be 
murdered in our beds. O, would that I had 
never run this risk!’ Isat up and listened again, 
but the noise had ceased; nor did I discern any 
dusky body, as I expected, creeping round the 
inner part of the tent; so I said, very softly, — 

“Julia, dear, didn’t you hear a noise?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I did; robbers; and I 
have this ready;” holding up her pistol in a 
shaky hand, at the same time showing a very 
pallid countenance above the edge of the table; 
looking quite ghastly by the moonlight, which 
came in through the hole cut for a window in 
the tent. 

We waited and listened, while I scized a pole 
which had not been used for one of the smaller 
tents, thinking I would be ready in case of emer- 
gency too. Presently the noise began again, 
this time much louder; then the thought struck 
me that it might be later than I fancied, and it 
was one of the natives getting the tea things for 
our chota hasree before we started on our jour- 
ney; 80 I called out, in s voice which I vainly 
strove to render firm,— 4 

“Boy, what are you about?” 

“No answer; only the noise and disturbance 
amongst the crockery grew louder. Glancing at 
my watch, I saw it was too early for any such 
preparations. Julia crossed over, forgetting the 
pistol in her terror, and sought shelter in my bed. 

Then I determined to be very brave; I struck 
a match, lighted a candle, and announced, in a 
severe tone, my tecth chattering the while, “I 
have pistols here, and if nobody speaks I must 
fire.” 

Iknew how cowardly natives are. If it had 
been an English thief I should have hidden my 
head under the bed-clothes, and, I believe, died 
of fright, Still no answer; but the crockery 





seemed now to be suffering for my rashness; it ||/ 
was certainly being dashed and smashed about | 
recklessly. 

Julia and I were both partly dressed ; I put on 
my dressing gown, seized my tent-pole in one 
hand, the candle in the other, and glided bebin! 
the inner wall of the tent. There, to my sur- 
prise, I found a large jungle-cat, who had got 
its head into a capacious jug of milk, and was 
drinking away, undoubtedly enjoying himsdf 
greatly; the noise I had heard was evidently 
caused by his hastily and greedily helping him 
self to any eatables that took his fancy. 

I was so angry that I hit him on the back with 
my tent-pole; as I did so, he sprang into the air; |: 
and then I discovered be had pushed his head so 
far into the jug that he could not get it out, and 
he jumped about, looking very absurd, complete 
ly bonneted. At last he dashed his head so hard 
against the ground that the milk jug broke, and 
he sprang out of the tent with a rim of chins 
round his neck, the remains of the unlacky jug 

All the servants by this time came rushing op 
to aid us; however, there was nothing for which 
we required them except to gather up the broken 
china, andepair, as much as they could, te 
damage our visitor had done. 

But I have forgotten to tell you that Bessie 
had arrived in her basket on the coolie’s head, 
safe and sound, and she had been our constant ! 
companion during the day; but at night mr 
ayah, who was so passionatcly fond of Bessie, 
had asked me to allow the dog to sleep with ber 
in a little tent I used as my bath-room. Now 
my old pet came running up to me, with an ex- 
pression of reproach in her soft brown eyez,as + 
much as to say, “How could you let me leave 
you? If I had been here, I should have barked, 
and frightened all the wild beasts away.” 

I determined that Bessie should not sleep away 
from me again, and I patted and stroked he, 
promising as much. Sho seemed to understand 
what I said, for she wagged her fail, put down” 
her ears, and licked my hand; then stretched 
herself out at the foot of my bed, her eyes fixu 
upon me wherevor I went. 

The next morning, as we were partaking of 
our early breakfast, before we started on our see 
ond day’s march, we agreed that we were nut 
quite so satisfied with our wisdom in trying the 
experiment of a tent life. 

At the end of our next day’s journey, we bat 
ed on thestop of a little hill, close to a lake, the 
name of which I now forget. To reach the top 
of the hill we had to go up a very steep ascent; 
but once at the summit, we felt we were well re 
warded for our trouble, for it seemed almost ao- 
other Droog on a much smaller scale. 

As night came on, we had chairs brought out, 
and sat at some distance from our encampment, 
talking; and, though neither of us said sv, I 
think each felt regret in her heart that we hai 
made this expedition at all. I remember the 
moon was wonderfully beautiful and bright; % 
bright that I could read very small type. 

At last the time arrived for us to retire. The 
two ayahs were with baby, and my old dog, Be: 
sic, was helping to keep guard, until I went 
my charpoy, and relieved them of their charge. 
In addition to the cocoanut oil lamp, which we 
intended to burn all night, I insisted upon keep- 
ing a candle on a chair by my bedside to read by, 
for I felt strangely wakeful. 

Baby was very restless when I went to bed, #0 
I sang a long Inllaby to her to svothe and send 
her to sleep. The cocoa-nut oil lamp was burn- 
ing dimly, and there was very little light in the 
tent, when I put out my candle. The moon was 
going down, and as I lay on my charpoy, quict 
and silent in the stillness of the night, a feeling 
of indescribable dread fell upon me—a fear of [ 
knew not what. 

Not a sound came to me from those around; 
my friend Julia scarcely seemed to breathe, #0 
profound was her slumber; Bessie was lying 
stretched at full length, under the table, which 
was in the centre of the tent. Tranquil skcp 
had fallen upon all the other lodgers of the lit: 
tle camp; I, only, could not rest; my eyes seemal 
strained open, staring at vacancy. Suddenly 
Bessie started up and barked, and then looked 
towards the outer fly, used as a door, which was 
partly raised. Isat up in my bed and looked 
out; the moon was sinking, but had not yet dir 
appeared, and I could see outside the tent dir 
tinctly. There was nothing but the shadow of 
the half raised fly; I strained my ears, but could 
not catch a sound. 

Then Bessie raised herself from under the t 
ble, and came up close to my charpoy, barking 
short, sharp, complaining barks. She came 
quite near to me, and put her paws upon the bel. 
and touched my cheek with her cold nose; then, 
uttering a whine of entreaty, she rubbed her . 
head upon my shoulder, and made me under 
stand that she was troubled. I caressed ber, 
and looked again upon the moonlit scene with 
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out; then I told her to be quiet and lie down; I 

was afraid she would wake up the baby, and I 

spoke crossly to her, saying, “There is nothing 
there”? Still she barked and whined. Julia 
awoke, and called out to her to be quiet. I said, 

“TI am sure Bessie would not be 80 restless, 
and disturb us in this way, without reason. I 
believe there are thieves, or wild-cats, or some- 
thing of the kind, near us.”’ 

Julia listened, and answered, very crossly, 
“You always think that stupid old dog cannot 
do wrong. You know there are plenty of the 
servants near, and they were ordered to be on 
the watch to-night; se do go to sleep.” 

“Listen!” I pleaded. “I am so frightened.” 

“How can you be so childish?’ cried Julia. 
“TI Acclare, I am very glad that this is to be our 

Jaste nightin a tent; we won’t try it again.” 

“ 0, no!” I sighed; “I wish we never had.” 

I tried to be still; I tried to think of other 
thimngs; I spoke very sharply to my poor Bessie, 
for she would keep barking and snorting ina 
per-fect fury, at some unknown, unscen danger. 
Again, in spite of my angry words, she came to 
me and scratched upon the bed-clothes. I looked 
out again; still there was nothing to be seen. I 
slagpped her; she whined and went back to her 
bead under the table. 

All this time my little child was sleeping peace- 
fully by my side; I kissed her closed eyelids, and 
then determined to make a great effort to sleep 
myself. I turned my pillow, and laid my burn- 
ing head upon the eool side; then I began the 
old children fashion of counting myself to sleep. 

It would not do; that dread would not leave 
me. Poor Bessie, too, was evidently as uneasy 
as before; I heard her breathing hard, and snort- 
ing in asort of suppressed way, now and then 
giving a whine of trouble and discontent. 

I had just resolved to brave the danger, what- 
ever it might be, by getting up and going to the 
opening of the tent to look out, when I was star- 
tled by a loud snarl, followed by a sharp bark 
from Bessic. I sat up and looked at her, andI 
saw she was staring at the ground by the side of 
my charpoy; the old dog’s lips were curling with 
rage, her back all bristling, and her eyes starting 
almost from her head. 

Leaning over the edge of my bed, I looked 
down at the spot on which her eyes were fixed, 
and I saw, in the dim light thrown by: the little 
wick of the cocoanut oil lamp, something lying 
in coils between the chair on which the candlc- 
stick was placed, and my charpoy; I saw dusky 
folds moving and writhing on the grouud; and, 
almost touching my face as I stooped down, a 

- flat head reared itself, swaying backwards and 
forwards, with outstretched hood and forked 
tongue. 

It wasacobra! O, how terribly I suffered at 
that moment. The chill dissust, the deadly fear, 
the hatred I felt for the loathsome reptile, 
every instant drawing its vile body nearer and 
nearer to me and my little child, paralyzed me 
for an instant, and in a voice strangely calm, 
seeming to me, I remember, as if somebody else 
was speaking rather than myself, I said,— 

“Julia, there is a cobra trying to get into my 
bed. Scream for them to come.” 

“Do be quiet,” she murmured, in a sicepy 
tone, “and go to sleep; you are dreaming; how 
tiresome you are!” 

The hooded head was rising, the forked tongue 
close upon me, the sickening smell from the 
snake was in my nostrils. With a loud, hoarse 
voice I shrieked, “‘O, do, Julia, leave the tent 
and send them to me.” And I screamed one 
scream after the other. 

Julia then sprang up, and rushed out of the 
tent; and I, reaching over the reptile’s head, and 
seizing the candlestick, which was on the chair 
—a heavy plated onc, with a tall glass shade— 
dashed it with all my force upon the cobra’s 
writhing body. The head fell, and, wriggling 


and twisting in a hideous manner, it glided from 
me, 


Butler, maty and ayahs, ‘all rushed in, pell- 
mell, with tent poles and various other imple- 
ments of destruction, and soon finished the work 
begun by the candlestick. . 

{ was so terribly frightened that I felt I could 
Not stay another honr in our encampment. My 
Rerves were so shaken that I saw snakes every- 
Where; and Julia was almost as anxious as I 
Was to be off. The moon was down, and dark- 
Ress upon every thing. My butler, a very wise 

* and trustworthy old man, advised me strongly 
to wait till daylight; he salaamed many times, 
and pleaded, — 

“If missis wait onc, two hour, no danger; me 
and other boys staying by missis, holding lights 
* $0 a8 missis can see, and making plenty noise, 

Sono cobra can come. Missis going down hill 
» in dark; plenty more danger coming.” But I 
Was obstinate, and insisted upon continuing our 
march at once. 


Accordingly the bandies were prepared for us 
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to make our descent of the hill; our horses were 
to remain until daylight, and then to follow us, 
that we might afterwards proceed on horseback. 
One pair of our bullocks were steady, good-tem- 
pered, well-conditioned beasts, whose conduct 
we could be certain of; therefore, they, of course, 
were fastened to the bandy in which baby trav- 
elled. Julia was to go down the steep little hill 
with my darling in her bandy, while I settled to 
go in the smaller one, with the glass, crockery, 
ete., and the old dog Bessie. Julia, baby and 
her ayahs got into their carriage, and, accompa- 
nied by some of the natives carrying torches on 
either side, began their downward march. The 
road was very steep and winding; on the one 
side a high bank rose above our heads, and on 
the other was a sharp and sudden declivity, 
guarded by a low wall, about two feet high. 

We reached home at last, thankful for our 
preservation, but Julia and I then made a vow 
that we would never try tent life again. 


—_+or—___ 
For the Companion. 
AN AFTBERNOON’S SPORT AT THE 
SAGAMORE POND. 

It was about the middle of March. We were 
fishing up at the Sagamore Pond—Rod Nichols 
and myself; fishing through the ice for pickerel. 

When the country in this part of Maine was 
first settled, the Sagamore, as well as all the 
other ponds and lakes, abounded with lake trout, 
or, as they were then called, togue trout—great, 
broad-backed fellows, weighing from twelve to 
twenty pounds. But it was foolishly supposed 
by the early settlers that it would be better to 
have pickerel instead of trout in these waters. 
So pickerel were put into nearly every pond and 
lake in this section. They are the most vora- 
cious of fish, very strong and savage, and soon 
destroyed the trout. 

Those of the Sagamore are larger than the 
pickerel in most of the ponds. It takes a strony 
line to get them out of the water. Through a 
hole in the ice this is more easily done; but it is 
no small job to cut such a hole when the ice is 
two feet thick. Hod and I were an hour anda 
half hacking ours with a hatchet, that afternoon. 

It was not far from the shore,—eight or ten 
rods, perhaps,—but between us and the bank, 
there was a wide, open place, worn away, or 
thawed, by a “‘springhole” along the shore. The 
afternoon sunbeams, falling on the glass-bright 
surface, were reflected urider the ice, and‘lighted 
up the water as far out as where we had made 
our hole. We could thus sec all that was going 
on under us, though the water was nearly twenty 
feet deep. 

We had fished in this place before, and knew 
how to take advantage of this clear water; for 
it’s always pleasant to sec what one’s about. It 
is fully half the sport to see the fish biting. 

After skimming our hole, we dropped in a 
hook baited with a shiner,—we had a jug full of 
them—and waited for a bite; watched and wait- 
ed patiently and confidently, but it didn’t come. 
Not a fish could be seen in all the clear depths 
beneath. This was unusual, as well as vexa- 
tious, for the Sagamore was known to be well 
stocked with pickerel, and they generally took 
the hook readily. But an hour passed without 
so much as a nibble at‘our bait. 

It was a fine, sunny afternoon. Every thing 
was still. There was not even the cawing of 
crows to be heard. Presently, looking across to 
the shore, we saw a large, black creature watch- 
ing us from an old pine stump, that was some 
fouf or five rods from the water. 

“Fisher-cat, isn’t it?” said Rod. 

It did look like one, certainly. 
and about the same size. 

“Suppose he’d show fisht if we should go 
round there?” continued Rod, looking leisurely 
for the hatchet. 

Poor success fishing had made him a little 
pugnacious, I suppose; and a scrimmage with a 
fisher-cat, or carcajoc, when you can get one to 
face about, isn’t bad fun for those who enjoy 
such sport, and are willing to run the risk of 
getting scratched and bitten. 

In explanation, I should say that the “fisher- 
cat’ is a member of the weasel family. Natural- 
ists call it the Mustela Canadensis, or Canada 
weasel; a pretty big weasel, tobe sure. Hunters 
and trappers hate it most heartily, for it will fol- 
low them all day, on their rounds, taking the 
bait out of their traps as fast as they can sct 
them. 

Well, if we could not catch any pickerel, per- 
haps a little fracas with Mr. Snarly-face, over 
there, would be the next best thing; and I was 
just drawing up my line, when there came a 
heavy tug at the bait, nearly jerking the linc 
from my hands. There was not only one tug, 
but a series of tugs and rushes to and fro, mak- 
ing the water fairly boil in the hole. 

T had hooked a big one, and he was testing the 
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line to the utmost, and rasping it across the 
sharp edges of theice. Holding it steadily, how- 
ever, the struggle gradually ceased, and looking 
down into the water, we saw a noble fellow, 
slowly waving his fins on the sand, at the bot- 
tom of the pond. 

“Isn’t he a thamper!”’ exclaimed Rod. “Five 
or six pounds, certain! Fish enough for one 
day.” 

He had become pretty docile, and I had drawn 
him up within six or seven feet of the surface, 
when, with a sudden plunge, a long, dark ani- 
mal darted through the water, and seizing the 
fish, passed out of sight under the ice, likea 
black streak. I pulled sharply at the line, once, 
twice—then it snapped. 

Here was a surprise. 

“What on earth was that?” cried Rod. 

But there was nothing further to be seen. A 
few bubbles came struggling up through the 
water, but the creature had gone, and so had 
the fish. 

“It couldn’t have been that fisher-cat,” said 
Rod. 

“No, indeed! Who ever heard of a fisher-cat, 
or any other cat, swimming ten rods under wa- 
ter!” 

“But he’s gone from the stump.” _ 

“Well, let him go. That wasn’t him.” 

“What was it, then?” 

That was a question easier asked than an- 
swered. We were fairly “stuck,” as Rod ex- 
pressed it, and stood staring into the hole. Sud- 
denly there was a wavy motion, deep down, be- 
low the surface, and we saw the creature shoot 
back, by the hole, with the fish in his mouth. 
Wo had just a dim, refractive glimpse, and he 
had passed, going towards the shore. Welooked 
in that dircction, and in a few seconds after, saw 
a flat, black head pop up a moment into sight 
from the open water, and then it disappeared. 
We watched for some minutes, but it did not 
come up again. 

“Rather a strange performance, any “iow,” 
muttered Rod. 

“Bnt let’s go round to the shore, and see if we 
can find the fisher.” 

Going to the shore, we saw that the bank 
shelved off abruptly into deep water; and in one 
place it was worn smooth, and was icy, as if 
some animal had been sliding from it down into 
the pond. Other than this there were no traccs. 

So, first cutting a couple of stout clubs, we 
went to the pine stump, where we had seen what 
we had taken for a fisher. He was gone; but 
we discovered a hole in: the top of the stump, 
that went down under the ground, and looking 
into it, saw a broad, black muzzic, and a pair of 
wicked little eyes gleaming up at us. 

“Hollo!’” cried Rod, “here he is;”’ thrusting 
in his stick. The head vanished. 

“But that’s no fisher; their noses do not look 
like that. It was too big and blunt. I'll tell you 
what,” exclaimed he, suddenly; “it’s an otter! 
That was one outin the pond, too. Did you ever 
see one?” 

“No.” 

“NorI; but I’ve heard old Hughy Clives tell 
about them; and that’s just what this is.” 

“What about them? Will they fight much?” 

“Fight when cornered, Hughy says, like young 
tigers, too. Dogs are no match for them. But 
their fur’s valuable.” 

“That’s so. We must get this one if we can.” 

“There may be more than one. They live two 
and three together, sometimes, Hughy said, in 
burrows, opening under water. This couldn’t 
be the one that stole our fish, either. It might 
have been, though; for this hole probably leads 
out into the water, under the bank. Let’s scc if 
it doesn’t.” 

We ran to the edge and looked over. The wa- 
ter was six or seven feet deep. 

“Stamp on the ground,” said I. 

Rod did so; and a moment after, I saw a long, 
slim animal glide out from under the bank and 
dart off beneath the ice—then another. 

“Yes, here he is; two of them.” 

They didn’t come up in the gpen water, but 
must have gone off under the ice. I suppose 
there were air-holes through it, where they came 
up to breathe. 

They were otters; no doubt of it. But how 
to catch them; that was the next question. 

“Hughy spoke of setting traps for them,” 
said Rod. ss 

“So we can! Your father’s old bear-trap! Sct 
it down under the bank here, where their bur- 
row opens out into the water.” 

“Agreed.” 

And home we weut after the trap. It was 
nearly three miles, but we were soon there, and 
took the trap from the garret, where it had been 
resting for a dozen years. It was-heavy, and 
must have weighed sixty or seventy pounds. 
But we hung it on a pole, and resting the ends 
of the pole on our shoulders, started for the pond ; 





and a fine sweat it gave us before we reached our 
destination. 

The next thing was to setit. The springs were 
so rusty and stiff that we had to use a lever to 
bend them, and we came near getting caught 
in it once or twice; but it was set properly at 
last, and sinking it at the entrance of the bur- 
row, we chained it to an old root. 

This done, we filled in stones, and stopped the 
hole in the stump at the upper end of the den, to 
prevent the otters from getting out there. Then 
we went home, for it was considerably after sun- 
set. We had onr trap on their doorstep, as Rod 
said; they could neither go in nor out without 
climbing over it. 

The next afternoon we went to see what suc- 
cess attended our efforts. There was nothing 
stirring about the stump, and creeping cautiously 
down the bank, we looked over. The trap had 
been* sprung and drawn up into the burrow, 
partly out of sight. Pulling it out by the chain, 
sure enough, there was a long, sleek, black fel- 
low in it fast by one of his chubby legs. But 
he was quite dcad—drowned. 

The great weight of the trap had prevented his 
coming to the surface. And although an otter 
can remain under water for nearly two minutes, 
yet at the end of that time, he must come to the 
surface, like any air-breathing animal, or be suf- 
focated. % 

We were jubilant. Taking him out, we care- 
fully replaced the trap in its old position, and 
went home with our game, where, calling in the 
assistance and advice of old Hughy, we pro- 
ceeded to take off the skin according to standard 
rules, 

The fur was of a light brown color, thickly in- 
terspersed with black hairs, which gives the an- 
imal at a little distance the appearance of being 
wholly black. The cars weresmall and far apart, 
and the fect short and webbed like a goose. The 
entire length of the animal, including its tail, 
was nearly five feet; but Hughy thought this 
one rather nbove the average size> 

The next day we caught another otter—a small- 
cr one; and about a fortnight after, a third met 
his fate in the jaws of the old trap. 

We reccived twelve dollars apiece for these 
skins, and felt very well satisfied with our after- 
noon’s sport at the Sagamore. 

=o 
For the Companion. 
TALKING SCANDAL. 


- I don’s want to scold, but it js “borne in upon 
me,” as the Friends say, that I must just write 
a few words about a very common evil. And 
that is, the love of fault-finding. 

How quick we are to censure! How the least 
shadow is caught at to build a suspicion upon! 
The turn of a head, the change of a countenance, 
the moving of a finger, a smile, a nod, a word 
kindles the fire, and sets that little but mighty 
member, the tongue, running about to find fag- 
gots, and make the slender flame a great blaze, 
at which slander and scandal can spread their 
claw-like fingers, and crone long stories of evil. 

Why is human nature so quick to censure, 
and so slow to praise? We love to be well 
thought of. A word of genuine praise will send 
the warm blood from the heart to the cheek, and 
set the windows of our eyes wide open with 
pleasure. A direct compliment is often received 
with delight, even when prompted by selfish mo- 
tives. Why, then, can we not feel the same de- 
gree of pleasure in thinking well of others, that 
we do in having others think well of us? 

T believe the real reason is, that we are taught 
to find fault from our very cradles. The grown- 
up members of a family seldom use the caution 
they should in talking about others to very little 
children. 

“My mamma don’t like to have your mamma 
come to our house,’’ lisped a little three-year- 
old child; “she said so. She said your mamma 
was disageeable,”’ with a strong accent. 

The story went home, and the cofisequence 
was a feud between the two households. 

When the matter was first talked about, little 
Nelly sat in the corner, so busy with her dolly, 
chatting, laughing, smging it to sleep, that she 
really seemed as safe as if she had been a deaf 
mute; yet the little, keen ears caught, and the 
little, curious mind retained it all. 

Faults, it may be real faults, are discussed be- 
fore children, and little personal defects, that but 
for such free comments, children would not 
mind. 

“4 dess I don’t want todo with you any more,” 
said another little youngster, to a child some- 
what older than herself, 

“Why not?” was the surprised query. 

“QO toz you’ ve dot red hair, and mamma’ spises 
red hair, and so does I. ’Sides, it’s dretful tem- 
pered.”” 

The poor little child never could get over the 
imputation upon her red hair. One day she 
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tried to dye it with ink. Unfortunately the ink 
was purple, and I dare not say what a fright she 
made. Then came the reason; that accusation 
was a torture to the girl through life. 

“Mamma says oo'll take all the jelly, toz 00 
dot such a atoful big mouth,” cried one child to 
another, who was placidly enjoying the sweet- 
meat. 

The sensitive child was so hurt that she throw 
down the jelly and ran sobbing home. To this 
day the impression of that speech is painfully 
vivid. 

There is a sweet little song I have heard sung, 
(and I shall end my sermon soon) called,—. 

“Look always on the sunny side.” 
If this were done more than it is, there would 
be fewer sleepless pillows. Suppose the thought- 
less girl over the way does stand at the gate and 
chat with the gentleman who came home with 
her from church, a moment or so? Why infer 
‘wrong? 

What if your next door neighbor stays out late 
at night? Howdo you know what detains him? 
and by what right do you infer wrong? What 
seems 8 flaw is blazoned abroad, while a thou- 
sand little channels swelled by good deeds flow 
on unnoticed. 

The girl whose thoughtless tongue gives oc- 
casion for her prim sisters to scandalize her, 
may do unheard of good deeds in the sphere in 
which she lives. The man whose failings show 
on the surface, may be purer in heart than you 
who sit in judgment upon him. 

The story is very short, but it is good and true. 
Once there lived a woman who was a school 
teacher. She overheard a scandal that was cir- 
culating about her, and immediately pouneed, 
as she said, upon its utterer. 

“Who told yon this?” 

“O, I can’t tell.” 

“Very well; then I shall sue you for slander.” 

The girl turned white, and mentioned the per- 
son who told her. 

Off posted thé determined schoolma’am—find- 
ng the lady just going out. She, after some de- 
lay, referred her to another, and the other could 
give no reference. 

“Then, of course, I shall sue you for slander.” 

The woman prayed and begged. She had 
taken her hands out of the dough, and stood 
frightened and trembling before her accuser. 

“Only one thing will save you,” said Miss 
Inearly gave the well-known name— 
“that is, that you put on your bonnet, go to 
thdse you have told this story to, and before me 
confess that the story is yours, and that yon 
lied.” 

It was very broad, but it was simply that, and 
nothing else, a lie, and a very mean one. 

Covered with humiliation, the woman did go, 
and Miss ———, my friend, forgave her. 

But suppose she had not overheard the scan- 
dal? 

God help us all to keep in duc subjection that 
unruly member, the tongue. Atma. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Most of us are accustomed to regard artificial 
teeth as wholly a thing of the present day, but 
such is not the case. 

Of the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians a 
knowledge of dentistry formed a part, and mum- 
mies have been found with wooden and ivory 
teeth; some of them even fixed, in modern fash- 
ion, on gold plates; and with hollow teeth 
stopped with gold—so truc is it that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

The classic writers also speak of artificial teeth 
as being well known both in ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

A century and a half ago, as appears from ad- 
vertisements in old newspapers, goldsmiths did 
the work of dentists in making and cleaning ar- 
tificial teeth. 

But since dentistry has been recognized asa 
separate branch of surgery in modern times, the 
precious metals have not been used for the actu- 
al teeth. Ivory was one of the earliest substan- 
ces employed; it was easily shaped, and when 
first put in, matched tolerably for a color with 
the natural teeth; but from its porous nature it 
was soon saturated with the fluids of the mouth, 
and underwent chemical changes, which ren- 
dered the breath offensive; its appearance be- 
came dark and disgusting, and it soon decayed. 

Among tho old materials, nothing was better 
than the crowns of human teeth, mounted on 
artificial bases. These, ina healthy mouth, would 
often wear for from eight to twelve years; but 
there was much difficulty in procuring a supply, 
which rendered them costly, and many persons 
had a horror of wearing dead men’s teeth in 
their months. 

A great stride was made in the art when min- 
eral teeth were introduced. Porcelain teeth are 











a French invention; they were first made in 
Paris, about 1820, and have now superseded all 
others. Unlike those we have mentioned, they 
are cleanly, since, as they are not porous, they 
do not absorb secretions; they are not acted on 
by the chemical agents in the mouth; they never 
change color; and as they can be more nicely 
fitted, they can be worn with greater ease and 
convenience. 

Inthe management of artificial teeth the great 
point of importance is to keep them clean, as it 
is, indeed, in that of natural teeth. To all who 
have sound teeth, and would avoid the necessi- 
ty for artificial ones, the practice of some of the 
high caste Brahmins of India is commended for 
consideration, though scarcely, perhaps, for im- 
itation. They spend an hour each morning 
cleaning the teeth with a twig, and recite certain 
prayers at intervals. 
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TWO PICTURES, 


An old farm-house, with meadows wide, 
‘And sweet with clover on each side; 
‘A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about. 
“Q! If I could but fly away 

From this dull spot the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be!” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 
Aman who round the world has been, 
Who, 'mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long: 
“O! could f only tread once more 
The field-path to the farm-house door, 
Seo green meadows could I see, 
low happy, happy, happ: 
How heppy I should 
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PERUVIAN INDIANS. 

Of all the Indian races, the Peruvian has per- 
haps the least energy or force of character. 
They are lazy and thoughtless, and as a people 
are fast dying out. A traveller who journeyed 
across the Andes, to the south-east of Lima, dur- 
ing the past year, says, “The mining and other 
villages that I visited were composed of mud 
cottages. They were thatched with grass. The 
floors were of hardened clay.”” 

The dress of the Indians is simple enough. A 
coarse blanket robe, brown with dirt, and some- 
times ornamented with beads, is all that is worn. 
They are nota handsome people. The hair is 
long and black, and hangs down about the 
shoulders. Their eyes are oblique, after Chinese 
fashion. The cheek bones are high, and the ex- 
pression most decidedly sullen and repulsive. 
Here is the portrait of one of the beauties of the 
race,—the belle of a rustic village high up on 
one of the elevated plains of the Andes. 








At a village where: we halted for the night, 
says the same traveller, we were accommodat- 
ed with the hut that belonged to two of the la- 
dies of the Panos tribe. They were inclined to 
be sociable and to put themselves at our service, 
but their ngliness and ‘fragrance’ was altogether 


too obtrusive. So, after a trifle of hesitation, we 
told our guide to bundle them out of the hut. 
We had paid liberally for it, and concluded to 
use the right of proprietors. The dirty matrons 
were wonderfully disgusted at our want of 
taste, and showed it in ways more suggestive 
than polite. 

The next morning we were astonished at the 
appenrance of several people who had entered 
the village with a party of Indian travellers. 
Their complexion was livid and ghastly. Their 
forms were the merest shrunken « skeletons. 
They looked like opium eaters in the last stage 
of that detestable vice. 

I thought, at first, they were victims to some 
dreadful disease, but afterwards learned that 
they were carth caters. Their looks did not rec- 
ommend their dict. My curiosity was aroused, 
and I asked onc of them to show me the peculiar 
delicacy that they so much esteemed. He hand- 
ed me several balls of a pinkish-white clay. I 
put a piece in my mouth, and found that it had 





8 fatty, disagrecable, earthy taste. It became 
quite soapy in the mouth, and could be rubbed 
into afroth. Some of these men declared that 
they ate nothing else, but drank large quantities 
of water. The practice when carried to excess 
always ends in death. 

After we left the village we passed another 
travelling party. This was composed of two 
persons,—a Panos Indian and his wife. 





The woman was loaded with a greater weight 
than a mule’s burden. She carried two large, 
heavy paddles, and a lot of dead poultry. A 
huge basket hung on her back, from a strap that 
went round her forehead. In this were fish, 
fruit, utensils, gigantic vegetables, and the house- 
hold gods of the family in general. The poor 
creature trudged wearily along after her hus- 
band, he strutting in front of her with his arms 
akimbo, looking as though he was doing some- 
thing to be proud of. 

I felt very much like knocking him down, but 
moderated my impulses and ordered him to halt. 
I then told Pasco, the guide, to tell him he was 
& brute, and order him to assist the woman. 

The Indians of our party, upon this, squatted 
themselves upon the ground and burst into 
roars of laughter. The man himself joined 
them, and together they seemed to have a very 
good time at ourexpense. The idea that a wom- 
an could be any thing but a beast of burden was 
supremely ridiculous to them, and they chuck- 
led among themselves over the joke, and ridi- 
culed, most contemptuously, our uncivilized no- 
tions and absurd sentiments. 

The dusky lady, at all events, kympathized 
with them, and indignantly refused to be relieved 
of any of her burden. She would, no doubt, 
have considered herself injured and insulted had 
I persisted in my command. So much for cus- 
tom. She knew her rights, and, like some wom- 
en of this country, would have them. 
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IMPERIAL AND ROYAL TRAVEL- 
LING. 

Just at this time, there scems to be an unusual 
number of members of imperial and royal fami- 
lies travelling—we suppose for recreation and 
enjoyment, like common people. First, among 
these “high and well born” personages, as the 
Germans call them, is the Emperor of Brazil, 
Don Pedro II., who is visiting Europe, accompa- 
nied by his wife. 

Were it not for the facilities for travelling that 
steam affords, such a journey would not proba- 
bly be undertaken. Empires require vigilant su- 
pervision—especially South American empires— 
and the months required by the old mode of con- 
veyance, for a trip from Brazil to England and 
back, might be fruitful of complications and 
revolutions. This country, it is said, will next 
year be visited by the Emperor, who is one of the 
most cultivated and intelligent sovereigns of 
the day. 

TheImperial Princeof Germany—better known 
as the Crown Prince of Prussia—has made two 
visits to England, accompanied by his wife, Vic- 
toria, who is the eldest daughter, and also the 
eldest child, of Queen Victoria. It is said he 
was not very cordially received, as the English 
and the Germans are not feeling, at this time, 
very kindly towards” exch other, But this may 
not be true. 

The Russian Prince Viadimir has also made a 
visit to England. He is ason of the Czar; and 
his brother, the Prince Alexis, will visit the 
United States in September. This young gentle- 
man is an officer in the Russian navy, and is 
said to be a very promising person,—or person- 
age,—who will make a name for himeelf. 

‘Three brothers of the Russian Czar—the Grand 
Dukes Constantine, Michael and Nicholas—have 
made visits to England. Just now, such visits 
hardly can be very pleasant to the English, who 
recollect how the Russian Czar recently broke the 
treaty he made with them in 1856. 

The Russian Czar himself, accompanied by the 





Czarina, with two of their children, have made a 
visit to Germany, living for part of the time on 
the shore of the Lake of Constance. 

The Emperor of Germany has had his little 
tour, but then he did not go out of his own do- 
minions, which, thanks to Prince von Bismarck’s 
energy, are getting to be rather extensive, and 
afford a tolerably large variety of country in 
which to make a choice for purposes of rustica- 
tion. He went no further than Ems, the place 
where he had that famous quarrel with Conant 
Benedetti, the French Minister, just before the 
war, last year,—and which had a great deal to 
do with bringing on the war. 

Not only do imperial and royal personarcs 
travel more than formerly, but they travel now 
without any attempts at the incognito. 

In the Inst century, when an emperor, or king, 
or heir-apparent, made a tour, it was often the 
case that he took a title that was much lower 
than his own, and it was a peint of good breed- 
ing to treat him as if he were the person he pre- 
tended to be. Thus, the Grand Duke Paul, after- 
ward Czar Paul of Russin, travelled as the Comte 
de Nord (Count North,) —and Joseph If., Em- 
peror of Germany, took as his travelling title 
that of Graf von Falkenstein. Gustavus IIL., of 
Sweden, travelled as the Comte de Hasa, or some 
such title. Sovereigns are above or below such 
attempts at disguise in these times. 

It is snid that the Princess Louise, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, will soon visit this country, in 
company with her husband, the Marquis of 
Lorne. 
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DEALINGS WITH MAD DOGS. 


There are few subjects that possess a more ter- 
rible fascination than that of hydrophobia. Ow- 
ing to the awful nature of the disease, and the 
capricious and uncertain manner it assails its 
victims, it is invested with horror and mystery 
beyond almost every other ill to which men are 
exposed. 

It is difficult in the earlier stages of the dis- 
ease to ascertain whether a dog is mad or not 
In all cases of doubt, the animal should at once 
be killed. Norisk should be run. . The conse- 
quences of delay may be so dreadful, that the 
life of any dog should be sacrificed without hes- 
itation, if he shows symptoms that lead to the 
inference that he may possibly be suffering from 
hydrophobia, 

How this disease is contracted cannot alway: 

ascertained. A dog may not have been bit- 
ten by another dog, and yet become rabid. An 
instance is given where a terrier had been con- 
fined for a long time in a garden into which it 
was impossible for any other dog to gain admit. 
tance. Allat once he showed symptoms of mad- 
ness, running up and down the garden with the 
saliva flying from his jaws, and his head twitch- 
ing from side to side, as the heads of mad dogs 
always do. 

His master was the first to notice this. His 
first care was to close the doors and to give or- 
ders that no person should go into the garden. 
He had no firearms, and was afraid to leave the 
house to procure poison while the animal was at 
large, lest some one should enter the enclosure. 

At last he thought of a plan which is worthy 
of being known. He procured an old box with- 
out a lid—a tea-chest would do, or any such 
thing—and holding this before him, went into 
the garden. - 

The poor brute ran towards him, and had he 
come near enough the man would have cover 
him with the box. This he could have easily 
done, for mad dogs never dodge or twist about. 
But the dog turned and ran back to his kennel. 
As the end of the chain,which was still round his 
neck, hung out of the kennel, his master seized 
it and fastened it to his staple, then sent for 
some poison and so killed the dog; for he would 
try to eat, although he could not drink. 

The most dangerous peculiarity of this disease 
is the capricious manner in which it makes its 
appearance. Sometimes the dog will show for 
several days that he is not well, by moping, and 
shunning those he has hitherto loved; while at 
other times, as in the case just mentioned, it 
comes on with a frightful suddenness. 

Many instances might be given in which great 
presence of mind and courage have been shown 
by men who have encountered mad dogs. We 
have only room for the following: 

Some years ago, a large dog, in a state of fu- 
rious madness, was discovered running about 
the West End of London. Of course the alarm 
and excitement spread, and a crowd of shouting 
men and boys followed it. A butcher was stand- 
ing at the door of his shop, directly in the track 
of the rabid beast. The crowd shouted to him 
to get out of the way; but instead of doing so, 
the butcher coolly detached his ‘‘steel”’ from his 
apron, and planted himself in the centre of the 
pathway. 
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Snapping viciously, with whitened Jaws, the 
dog came on, and when close to the butcher 
sprang at him. As he opened his mouth, the 
man stepped forward and drove the steel into 
the brute’s throat, almost to the hilt. His fin- 
gers were, of course, cl#™-to the fatal fangs; 
but the dog fell dead at hfs feet, and he escaped 
harm. Fs 

There are many men who would rather have 
faced a line of bayonets than have done such 
a deed as this; and many a man has been praised 
to the skies and rewarded for a less courageous 
act. | 

Of all poisons known, that from the bite of a 
mad dog is the most uncertain aud unaccounta- 
ble in its action. For this reason the feeling of 
suspense and uncertainty by persons who have 
been bitten, becomes prolonged agony. The 
poison may prove fatal in a short time, or 
months may pass before its effects are seen. 
And yet sometimes no apparent injury comes 
from the bite of a rabid dog. 

Some years since a child’s arm was torn and 
bitten to the bone, by « dog in the paroxysms 
of hydrophobia. The child has become a man, 
and as yet has had no reason to suppose that 
he has contracted the fearful disease. There 
have been frequent instances where dogs have 
bitten a number of persons, and one or two have 
gone mad, while the rest escaped harm. At the 
same time it is a fact that a very slight puncture 
from the bite of adog not suspected of being 
rabid, has resulted in the most deadly madness. 

As arule a mad dog will not go out of his way 
tobiteaman. He is rarely very ferocious; but 
pursues @ straight course, snapping at every liv- 
ing thing that he meets. 


+ 
ORIMES THAT ARH NOT WICKED. 


Dreaming seems to be the grand opportunity 
for the active mental powers to “cut up didos.”” 
It can hardly be called a moral state or exercise, 
but is certainly a highly mental and animal one 
—a sort of mind’s play-hour, when it obeys only 
some curious instinct of motion, and frolics 
and rollicks in total freedom from the reins of 
Teason, order, etiquette, or even of the Ten Com- 
mandments. A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine 
has some highly interesting speculations on the 
subject of crimes which a sleeper dreams he is 
committing. He says: 


Two esteemed friends have assured me that 
their consciences are occasionally awake in sleep; 
on the other hand, a great many more tell me 
that their own experience entirely corroborates 
my own observations. For example, an admira- 
bleand most kind-hearted lady informs me that 
she palmed off a bad sixpence on a beggar, and 
chuckled at the notion of his disappointment. 

A distinguished philanthropist, exercising for 
many years high judicial functions, continually 
commits forgery, and only regrets the act when 
he learns that he is to be hanged. A woman 
whose life at the time of her dream was devoted 
to the instruction of pauper children, seeing one 
of them make a face at her, doubled him into 
the smallest compass, and thrust him through 
tho bars into a lion’s cage. 

One of the most benevolent of men, who shared 
not at allin the military enthusiasm of his broth- 
ers, (the late Mr. Richard Napier) ran his friend 
through the body, and ever after recalled the ex- 
treme gratification he had experienced at seeing 
the point come out between the shoulders of his 
beloved companion. 

Other crimes committed in dreams need not 
be here recorded, but I am persuaded that if we 
could but know all the improper things done by 
the most proper people in their sleep with the 
utmost sang froid and completely unblushing 
effrontery, the picture would present a diverting 
contrast to our knowledge of them in their con- 
scious hours. If the moral sense be not wholly 
Soppresiedl in sleep, there is certainly enough 
evidence to conclude that it.is only exceptiunal- 
ly active, and (so far as I yet learn) only in the 
case of dreams assuming the character of ui sht- 
mares, in which the consciousness is fur less per- 
fectly dormant than in others. 


+o 
THE BONAPARTES. 


Charles Bonaparte and Letitia, his wife, re- 

spectable citizens of Ajaccico, in Corsica, were the 
Parents of eight children, one of whom became 
an emperor and the greatest of modern conquer- 
ors, three became kings, one a queen, one a reign- 
ing sovereign, and one a princess. 
_ This unexampled suddenness of fortuncsprang, 
itis true, from the extraordinary genius of one 
brother alone. But it is not the less true, that 
the whole family were endowed with far more 
than the usual amount of energy and ability. 
Some of this, agaiu, has been transmitted to 
their chitdrea. Of the twenty-six grandchildren 
to Charles and Letitia, one has revived the 
splendors—and the misfortun :s, too—of the first 
empire; eight or nine of t':.m have become au- 
thors of repute—two bein :, each in his own line, 
‘of great distinction; whise in none of them has 
there ev: appeared aay weakness. 

{t is only a huadred years since the first of 
them—Joseph—was born; and only ten years 
since the youngest of them —Jerome— died. 
Within the compass of a single life, they have 
governed France twice, each time with improve- 
ments in the material resources of the country, 
quite clsproportioned to the length of the reign 
and the dititulties they have encountered, They 
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have formed alliances with the noblest houses in| He always sits at the minister’s desk, and WHITE’S 
Europe. They’ neve been—for ood on for|seems to pay little attention - me debate, 
evil— tually in the mouths of men. They | though he is always ready to speak. ‘is speech- 
have fatlen hopelessly, and have risen anexpeet. es. are nerally short, and always go direct to S P E Cc 1 A L T Y 
edly. They have had disastrous reverses and | the point. One need never wait lony to know yeas 
splendid successes. They have been alternately | what he is going to talk about, or what view he 
the sport and the spoiled children of fortune. is going to take on the matter. His speeches DYSPEPSIA. 





or 
AFTER THE FIGHT. 

Men may be tigers in ferocity -vhen roused by 
the excitement and carnage of battle, but when 
the fight is over, and reaction comes, the better 
and nobler nature will assert itself, A gray- 
headed Frenchman has been recalling some of 
the incidents of war under the first Napoleon, 
and among others tells the following. In the 
fury of the fight he had struck to the earth a 
Prussian soldier, a mere boy. When he saw him 
prostrate and bleeding, he says: 


Then all my rage melted away as if it had 
never been, and the strangest feeling of pity for 
him came into my mind instead. ‘“Mayhap,” 
thought I to myself, as I knelt down beside him, 
“this brave lad has a mother up in the north, 
watching for his coming back just as Merc Mad- 
elor watches for me in the little cottage beside 
the Rance.” 

I raised his head upon my arm, and tore open 
the collar of his jacket to let him breathe freer; 
and in so doing my finger caught upon a locket 
that hung round his neck. That scemed to 
rouse him; he opened ‘his eyes, and, seeing me, 
smiled and murmured something in German, as 
if thanking me. 

I turned away my face, for it was pitiful to see 
his fair hair all dabbled with blood. (I was only 
sixteen, remember, and hadn’t got uscd to it); 
but he took my hand and laid it on the locket, 
as though telling me to take care of it; and so 
he died, as quietly as a child in its mother’s arms. 

But, alas, 1 had a sore heart the next day, 
when I found in the locket a lock of gnay hair, 
and some German words, which Charles Spreng- 
ger (who was from Alsace) told me meant ‘With 
thy mother’s blessing.” I couldn’t remember 
that I had killed a Prussian; I could only think 
that I had taken a son from his mother. 

There was silence for some minutes after old 
Pierre ended. 
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PUNCHING HIM OUT WITH AN 
UMBRELLA. 

Judge Dowling, of New York, is quite as much 
a terror to evil doers in private life as when on 
the bench. For evidence of this we need only 
copy @ paragraph from the Pall Mall Gazette of 
& recent date, giving an account of the judge’s 
prowess in defeating four burglars at the house 
in London where he is making a visit: 





The Hon. Judge Dowling, of: New York, isa]: 


useful person to have staying in the house on 
certain occasions which are not so rare as they 
ought to be in the neighborhood of London. 
Hearing 2 noise the other night in the house of 
a friend to whom he is on a visit at Richmond- 
terrace, Westhourne-grove, and going down stairs 
to see what caused it, the American justice found 
himself in the presence of four black-faced bur- 
glars, whom—taking them, perhaps, for niggers 
and despising them accordingly—he attacked 
with an umbrella-stand, dispersing them and 
putting them to flight. Without undervaluing 
the strength and courage of the judge, we may 
be permitted to remark that his introduction of 
@ new weapon gave him a decided advantage 
over his opponents. It is not stated whether or 
not the umbrella-stand was loaded with umbrel- 
las; but, in any case, such an engine is to any 
ordinary household weapon—say, for instance, 
f parlor poker—much what the mitrailleuse is 
to the common musket. On the other hand, 
like the club of Hercules, it is not every one who 
can wield it; and we are afraid there are but few 
persons in this country by whom an umbrella- 
stand would be found, as it was by Mr. Justice 
Dowling, a convenient instrument for the pun- 
ishment and expulsion of housebreakers. 


++ 
HOW BISMARCK LOOKS. 


Bismarck is an immensely large man. When 
he goes throngh one of the doors of the cham- 
ber he fills the whole space, and must stoop be- 
side. H¢e is tall, straight and well proportioned. 
His broad shoulders and full breast bespeak an 
immense force. He is not fat, (where a German 
ought to be fat) but his cheeks are so fat as to 
almost close his eyes, though since the war he 
seems to have grown & little thinner. 

He has a large head, which is bald on the top, 
(the comic papers invariably represent him with 
three hairs) and on the sides has a little short, 
half-gray hair, which is in marked contrast with 
his full white moustache. His nose is rather 
short, and his eyes imbedded under a heavy 
brow. His face is almost as white as his mous- 
tache, and is full of vigorous expression. 

When he sits he commonly leans forward, as 
if just ready to get up, and those portraits of 
him appear most natural which represent him 
in this position. His only joint would seem to 
bein his loins; for his back and neck are always 
kept straight. He is commonly in uniform, and 
his coat shines all over with bright buttons and 
brilliant badges. He is a man that any one 
would pick out of a crowd as a leading charac- 
ter. 

When he enters the chamber, every eye is 
turned to him, and many show him special 
marks of honor; so that his first movements on 
entering are to politely return these signs of re- 
spect, both to the members of the Reichstag and 
to.visitors. For, as often as he hag already ap- 
peared in the Reichstag, the general curiosity to 
see him has never abated, so that everybody 
must look when Bismarck comes, 





sparkle with strong, bold points, and he is al- 
ways interesting. His voice is rather high and 
broken, and is not very strong. He half mum- 
bles his words, and, from his fast speaking, is 
often a little indistinct. Ho gesticulates but lit- 
tle, and swings his body slightly backward and 
forward while speaking. 
——_+or—__—_- 
PARADING ONE’S LEARNING. 

Mr. Spurgeon (who is not a learned man him- 
self) does not like displays of learning in others 
—especially those of his own profession. There 
is good sense in much that he says about it: 


Avoid all pedantry. As a general thing, it 
must be observed that those who know the least 
Greek are most sure to air their rags of learning 
in the ulpits they miss no chance of saying, 
“The Greek is so and so.” It makes a man an 
inch and a half nearer a fool if he everlastingly 
lets fall bits of Greek and Hebrew, and even tells 
the tense of the verb, and the case of the noun, 
as I have known some to do. Those who have 
no learning usually make a point of displaying 
the pegs on which learning ought to be hung. 
The whole process of interpretation is to be car- 
ried on in your study; you are not to show your 
congregation the process, but to give them the 
result; like a gr cook, who would never think 
of bringing up dishes, and pans, and rolling 
pins, and spice box into the dining-hall, but with- 
out ostentation, sends up the feast, If neces- 
sity demands it, correct where correction must be, 
for truth’s sake, but never for the vainglorious 
display of your critical ability. . 


+9 
SINCERE MOURNERS. 


The most notable incident of Father Taylor’s 
funeral was an old woman, with her poor, soiled 
dress, and her basket of oranges and apples on 
her arm, walking up the aisle in the midst of the 
services, looking into his face, and going out, 
paying no attention to the audienco or the ex- 
ercises, 

This will remind some of the poor boy, with 
one suspender and a ragged shirt, who came into 
the church at Pittsfield and looked into Gov. 
Briggs’ coffin. Nothing is more touching, or 
really honorable to the memory of the truly good 
and great, than the simple sorrow shown at their 
death by those who cannot wear the funeral liv- 
ery for them. 


ates 

A RARITY OF INDUSTRY. 
“Boston notions” are famous, but we did 
not know that any ef, them were so choice and 
precious as the one mentioned below. It is as- 
serted that 


There is no city or town in the United States 
where the difficult and interesting process of di- 
amond cutting is carried on but in Boston, and 
only one Boston house has ever attempted to 
improve imperfect diamonds, or cut the gems as 
they come from their native beds. 


Aladdin, and Sinbad, and the oriental Afrits 
themselves will be in debt to Yankee mechanics 
yet. 





HOW MUCH MONEY FRANCE WILL 
HAVE TO PAY, 

Germany makes France pay a big price for in- 
dulging in war. Here is something that will 
show you about how much the sum-measures: 

Should the French indemnity to Germany be 
paid all at one time in gold, a train of freight 
cars one and three-fourths English miles long 
would be required to carry it home, and a train 
of twenty-six English miles, if paid in silver. If 
distributed in gold, each one of the German sol- 
diers in France would receive five pounds, and 
sixty-one pounds if distributed in silver. Ifpaid 
in tive hundred franc notes, two freight cars, 
carrying 10,000 pounds each, would be required 
to carry the iridemnity to Germany. 

———__+o—____ 
SCORNED THE FLOOR, 


A man from one of the rural districts recently 
went to Washington to see the sights. A mem- 
ber of the Elouse, whose constituent he was, said, 

“Come up to-morrow, and I will give you a 
seat on the floor of the House.” 

“No, you don’t!” replied Jonathan; “I always 
manage to have a cheer to set on at home, and 
I bet I haint come to Wash’n’ton to set on the 
floor! Injuns may do that when they come, if 
they like, but I, that am civilized, don’t do it!”” 

pee nee 
POETRY HARD WORK. 

Gray, the author of “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” used to spend a whole day on two 
lines; and: now it is said that John G. Whittier 
never puts three lines of poctry together without 
bringing on an attack of neuralgia, a disease 
from which he has suffered a long time. 

———_+o+—___. 

CHINAMEN are said to make the best miners 

in the world, they are so anxious to get home. 


At one spot in Nebraska they are down on their 
way over seven hundred feet. 





This is not a new preparation to be tried and found want- 
ing. It has been prescribed dally for many years inthe 
practice of an eminent physictan, with unparalleled suc- 
ceas, It Is Not expected or Intended to cure all the dis- 
eases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPEPSIA, 


In its most obstinate furm. Relief being always obtained 
from the firt use, and ® permanent cure effected when 
prpperly continued. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
H. G. WHITE, 
General Agency, 


37 COURT STREET,............ BOSTON’ 
3l—eowdt . 


OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 





Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


‘This new article of manufacturo Is a complete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the onlinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The timo consumed and tho vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the tron bobbin by hand 
Isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension {s secured and a more poract stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. Wo are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and A. B. Howe, 
Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cord thread, mailed 
Poat-pald.on receipt of 8100. Address 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass, 

In ordering always state style of Machine. 33~eow lit 





A BOOK FOR BOYS. z 


A_POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. By 
Wm. G. Websterand Wm. A. Wheeler. 


‘This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18,000 of the most Important words of the language. ‘Tho 
introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, 
Tables of Money, Weight and Measure, Abbroviations, 
Worts, Phrases, Proverbs, éc., from the Greek, th 
and the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for 
ete., etc.; making altogether tho most complete 
pocket companion extant. It is beautifully pi 
Sinted paper. and bound In threo different #ts1es, 
7Scts.: flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1. 
mail on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Latin, 







Cloth, 
‘Sent by 













BUBLISHERS, 
31-4t 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
THE 
E, P, Ryder's Only Perfect 
DOLLAR 


ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Stleer 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends, steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
AU complete by matt, 
post paid, on recetpt of 
$1.30, by 
sqyy>y, Colby Bro's & Oo., 
508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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BUY POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
* AT BEASONABLE RATES. 


Bradford & Anthony’s, 








3% 178 Washington Strect, Boston. 5t 
SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
on day. For all our Sunday 
Schools. 
SALVATION.| +. 5. PERKIs, 
Br T. E. PERKINS Tublisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—-tf New York. 


DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
to one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor, Rewedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your dircetion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 2—ly 











Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of tho Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 

AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 

ings, es, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 





Weeught Tron Pips, tor Sica, Gas and Water 
rought Troi , for Steam, Gas and Water, 
st—ly ES 96 and 98 Nogtn Street, Boston. 
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TO WHOM SHALL WE°GIVE took the gun between his knees and gave some | ners and customs, united with his whimsical ac- | is, by the suffrage of his fellow-citizens, the hon- 
THANKS? signs of fear, as the old wolves howled furious-| count of such events as were noteworthy, met | ored and worthy mayor. But more honorable 


A little boy had sought the pump 
From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kindly quenched his raging thirst, 
‘Then gracefully be touched his cap— 
I thank you, Mr. Pump, he sald, 
For this nice drink you’ve given mo! 
(This little boy had been well bred.) 


Then said the pump, My little man, 
You're welcume to what I have done; 
But I am not the ong to thank— 
I only help the whter run. 
Q, then, the little fellow said, 
(Polite he always meant to be.) 

Cold water, please accept my thanks, 
You have been very kind to me. 
Ah! sald cold water, don’t thank m 

Far up the hillside lives the spring 
That sends me forth, with generous hand, 
To gladden every living thing 
Vl thank the spring, then, said the boy, 
And gracefully he bowed lis head. 
O, don’t thank ine, my little man, 
The spring with silvery accents sald, 
O, don’t thauk me—for what am I 
Without the dew and summer rain? 
‘Without their aid 1 ne‘er could quench 
Your thirst, my little boy, again, 
O, well, then, sald the little boy, 
I'll gladly thauk the rain and dew. 
Pray don’t thank us-—without the sun 
We could not fill one cup for you. 


Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 
For all that you have done for mw 
Stop! said the sun, with blushing face, 
y little fellow, don’t thank me, s 
"Twas from the ocean’s mighty stores 
I drew the draught I gave to thee, 
O, ocean, thanks! then said the boy— 
It echoed back, Not unto me. 
Not unto me, but unto Him 
Who formed the depths in which I He, 
Go, give thy thanks, iny little boy, 
To Him who will thy wants supply. 
The boy took off his cap, and said, 
In tones so gentle and subdued, 
O, God, 1 thank thee for this 
‘Thou art the Giver of all good, 
Christian Radical. 
+9 


ADVENTURE OF TWO BOYS AT A 
WOLF-DEN. 


The following ulmost incredible pioneer story 
gives us some new ideas as to the cowardice (or 
at least the queer behavior) of old wolves ata 
time when we supposed them to be fiercest, and 
shows what a couple of “Buckeye” lads can be 
equal to when spurred on by the prospect of 
bounty money. We clip this from the Jfute’s 
Chronicle, Columbus, Q., and conclude it is 
trustworthy, for the Rey. George Brown, D. D., 
who writes it, would not tell a li 


In the month of May, 1804, John Adrian, a 
boy of my age, but rather under my size, came 
to our house one Sunday to make my acquaint- 
ance. My parents had gone to mecting. I told 
John, who was just over from ‘vlaud, and 
knew nothing yet of backwoods life, that I had 
heard old hunters say that wherever the wolves 
howled between daylight and sunrise in’ the 
mouth of May, there they had their young cubs, 
amd that every morning, about due cast from 
our house, somewhere about the top of the 
Piney Fork Ridge, two miles off, they could be 
heard howling. He and I talked the matter 
over, and became excited, so we determined on 
awolf-hunt. That evening, Sunday as it was, 
with no fear of God before our eyes, we took the 
gun and dog, and to the top of the Piney Fork 
Ridge we went. There we lodged in an old 
hunter’s camp, covered with bark, supposing 
ourselves to be near the den of wolves. Neither 
snakes nor wolves disturbed us, yet we did not 
slecp much, being deeply excited in contempla- 
tion of our enterprise. 

Jn the morning, before any wolves had howled, 
we were on the wert, moving down the south 
side of a deep ravine. In about ten minutes 
from the time we left our camp the old she 
wolf started from the mouth of the den in full 
chase after our dog. He, being young and terri- 
bly scared, came running to us with the hair on 
his back all turned the other way, closely pur- 
sued by the wolf. On secing us the wolf varied 
her course and went round us like a streak. 
Finding no chance to shoot with any hope of 
hitting her, my fire was reserved. 

In_a few moments she and her mate sct up a 
fearful howling, just over the ridge beyond the 
den. Had John and I been experienced hunt- 
ers, our first aim would have been to kill the 
old wolves, and thereby Jessen the hazard of 
capturing the young ones. But we never 
thoughtof this. At ull hazards, the young cubs 
we were determined to capture. So we crossed 
the deep ravine, and up to the mouth of the den 
we went. There we stood, took breath, listened 
to the cubs in the den playing, and tothe old 
wolves over the ride howling most furiously. 
Our plans were Isid to take the cubs. John 
was stationed at the mouth of the der, with the 
gun in his hands. I charged him to fight hard 
for me if the old wolves came—to shoot one and 
kill, the other with the but of the gun—not 
doubting but w: he could do it—and tw be 
sure not to let them into the den after me. 

This done, 1 went into the deu—it was about 
feet in the hill—there I found the cubs 
playing. The den was of ample dimensions, 
warmly bedded with leaves and inoss, and must 
have been comfortable tu its iumates. I took 
two of the cubs by the hind legs and backed 
myself out, and gave Jolin a hind leg of each, in 
his left hand, and told him to hold the gum in 
his right hand, and if the old wolves came to 
let all go and fight hard for me. 

__ Then listening a while to the old wolves huw]- 
ing, 1 went in azain-and brought out two more 
cubs, and save dohn a hind leg of each in his 
right hand; sv he, coming down to his hunkcrs, 
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ly. Seeing John’s trepidation I charged him to 
be brave, and went in again and brought out 
two more cubs, six in all; so then he took three 
hind legs in cach hand, still giving indications 
of fear. 

So once more I charged him to be valiant in 
his effort to capture the wolves, and went in 
again, searched the den thoroughly, and could 
find no more cubs. I then came out, and we 
left the den—left the old wolves howling. We 
got off unhurt, and reached home by eight 
o’clock with our six young wolves, very much 
to the surprise of all at home. 

That day John and I took our young wolves 
to Squire Leech. In his presence I cut off all 
their heads and made oath that_we had cap- 
tured them in Wayne township, Jefferson coun- 
ty, O., and got an order on the Treasurer for 
the township bounty, and likewise an order on 
the County Treasurer for the State bounty. 
The next day John and I went to Steubenville 
and drew our bounty, I now forget how much. 
Any one interested in the matter might, by 
searching the records, find that John Ward, 
Treasurer, paid George Brown a certain sum of 
money—more than he ever had in his life before 
—for six wolf-scalps in May, 1804. In Steuben- 
ville, and in our own neighborhood, this wa 
deemed quite an exploit for two boys only 
twelve years of age—a little ahead of Gen, Put- 
nam. 

















oes gp ee 
BASE TRICK. he 

At the Royal Military School at Naumburg, 
the pupils had once the bad habit of escaping 
from their rooms at night to spend it in the 
town in drinking and gambling. One of the 
masters took. much trouble by getting up in the 
night and watching to catch the offenders. He 
had sneceeded in several cases, and the culprits 
had been severely punished. 


One day he had been out rather late in his 
garden, and was coming back when it was qui 
dark, through the long passage which led to lh 
bedroom. Fortunately for’ him, he had a stic 
in his hand, with which he struck upon a la 
fox-trap which was placed just before his door; 
it at once closed upon the stick and broke it, as 
if it had been a twig. 

He suffered no further harm than the fright 
which the noise of the trap had caused him. As 
the intention with which the trap had been 
placed there could plainly be no other than to 
break his leg, and make it impossible for the 
good mnan to pursue the vicious scholars, the 
strictest investizations were sect on fvot to dis- 
cover the guilty person, but in vain, 

Several years after this the master received a 
letter from a man who had been at this school 
at the time when this wicked prank was played, 
and afterwards became a hussar; the contents 
were as follows: 

“For a long time I rejoiced that I was able to 
conceal my disgraceful action of placing the 
fox-trap at your door, notwithstanding the in- 
quirics made abuut it. 1 little thought that the 
Almighty, from whom nothing is hidden, wonld 
soon cnough bring me to a reckoning for it. He 
has done so. Instead of breaking your le, s 
1 hoped to do, God preserved you, and pre 
for me the very same fate which J had so wick- 
edly planned for you. At the battle of Zorndorf 
both my legs were shattered by a cannon-ball. 
What [have since suffered cannot be described, 
but my conscience has tortured me more than 
the pain of my wounds. Near me in the hos- 
pital lay several of my comrades, who had far 
mare dangerous wounds, but they were much 
calmer, for they could pray with cheerfulness to 
God. This I could not do, and shall not be able 
to do till I have confessed my wicked action 
you, and entreated your pardon. Tell your p 
ent pupils my terrible history, that it may serve 
as a fresh example to them, that though God’s 
justice may rest silent for a Jong time at man’s 






















































wickedness, yet at last He will visitthe offender 
nore idly if His long-suffering does uot 





bring him to repentance As soon as I can use 
mny legs again, I will ten to you, and beg on 
my knees for your forgiveness, on the very spot 
where I perpetrated the most disgraceful action 
of my life.” 















————+9-_—-- 
ORIGIN OF “KNICKERBOCKER.” 


It used to gricve Washington Irving, when a 
young student, to hear the contemptuous Eng- 
lish remark, “Who reads an American book?” 
and he used to have ambitious dreams about 
what he would do to make the literature of his 
native land respected. Curiously enough, his 
ambition had its wish before he had fairly be- 
gun his design, and his comic history of New 
York, written in boyish sport, not only estab- 
lished his fame at home, but secured for him 
the admiration of men like Sir Walter Scott 
abroad, 


This volume, begun by his brother, Dr. Peter 
Irving, and himself, was incant to be a laugha- 
ble but pretty correct sort of burlesque history. 
It was entitled, ‘A History of New York from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of the 
Dutch Dyn ” by Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
His brother soon left America for a tour in 
rope, and nearly all of one of the riche: 
of humor ever written was the work of 
man not yet twent urs old. 

Here will be uitof that knowledye 
of the early settlers of Man und, which 
the boy athered in 
when many times the town: : 
of him, or perhaps there a“rod in soak” at 
home. Jt is true that Irving saw broad fun 
where others, often, would have seen only a se- 


























rier was in search 














date circumstance; but his version of the man- 


with instant appreciation. Every new invention 
or gay garment became dubbed with the name, 
Knickerbocker. | There were Knickerbocker 
boats, hotels, swings, coaches, coats, boots, um- 
brellas, fish-hooks; in fact there was nothing, 
scarcely, that was new, which was not brought 
quic into notice by the adoption of the fash- 
ionable name.—Bright Side, 


eo ep 
DIOGENES AND THE SLAVE. 

An old gtory of Diogenes, the cynic, says that 
he was seen one day at noon, groping through 
the streets of Athens, with a lighted lantern in 
his hand, and on being asked the reason of this 
absurd movement, replied that he was “trying 
to finda man.” The Yrench have added a few 
details to the story of his curious search. Here 
is a translation of them: 


Passing before the temple of Charity he saw 
at the door a pontiff, and cried to him 

“My lord, in pity give me an alms, if it is only 
a penny, to comfort my old age and infirmity.’ 

“Let my blessing suffice thee, QO my_ son,” re- 
turned the pontiff, and entered into the temple 
of Charity. 

The philosopher passed a stall ornamented 
with bouquets, fans and perfumery. A fine la- 
dy was making some purchases. 

“You spend money for pleasure, madam; will 
you not have compassion on a poor wretch tor- 
mented by hunger ? 

“Your condition is indeed pitiable,” replied 
the elegant woman; “take this, my friend, and. 
buy yourself a barley loaf.’”” She threw him a 
farthing, then gayly handed the merchant a doz- 
en pieces of silver, the price of a collar for her 
dog. 

‘The cynic withdre 

The prince of Sal: 























rubbing his ear. 
¢ drove past in a mag- 
nificent carriage. Diogenes ran, and catching 
hold of the carriage door, exclaimed,— 
“Pray, my good lord, stop and listen to me.” 
“Get you gone, clown,” cried the prince, “or 
T will knock you down.” 
Whim push the old man from 
age dvor, threw two pennies in the beg- 
t. 















hat. 
h!? cried the wise man, “I have then fuund 
taiman, and that man is a slave.” 

id this and extinguished his lantern. 


——_+or——— 
MY FIRST AND LAST MINT JULEP, 


“Twas born in this city, and am now forty- 
five rs old. When I was quite simall my 
family removed to the country, where my par- 
ents died, leaving me an orphan, without means, 
to shift for myself. When about eighteen years 
of age, I returned to the city to seck my fortune. 
I had become a professor of relixion, and was 
trying todo my duty. I knew not a single in- 
dividual, I stopped at _a boarding-house, and 
began to hunt up and down the streets and le- 
yees for something to do, 

“One » While thus walking along in my 
daily hunt for employment, I was accosted by a 
man who recognized me from a family resem- 
Dlance. After some conversation he offered me 
employment at ten dollars a month, T told him 
I would work for that sum, which would just 
pay my board, if I could find some place to sleep. 
Me showed me a place in a loft, and I extempo- 
rized a bed. He first set me to opening and put- 
ting into barrels a hogshead of sugar. This was 
the first work I ever did in this city. After some 
time he set me to making out bills, and seemed 
greatly astonished thit I could write so well and 
make out the bills so correctly. In a short time 
Tbegan to get acquainted with other business 
houses, and soon obtained a better situation, 

“At my boarding-place [ became quite inti- 
mate with a number of clerks who were in good 
positions, hut who were spending in various 
ways a good deal more money than their sala- 
ries amounted to. ‘They often invited me to join 
them in their amusements, to it bar-rooms, 
gambling-houses, aud other places still more dis- 
reputable. It was a dillicult task to mingle so- 
cially with these pleasant young men, and refuse 
to go with them in their rounds of evening 
amusements. At length they persuaded me to 
accompany them to a bar-rvom-and try a mint 
julep. 1 stifled my conscience, consented, and 
went with them, and took the exciting beverage. 
It was a crisis in my history. I went home to 
my room impressed with a fecling of horror at 
the sizht of the abyss on which I stood. I threw 
mysclf on my Knees, and asked God for strength 
to adhere to my resolution, and then made a 
solemn promise before God that I would never 
again cntcr a grog-shop to drink, not evcn to 
gratify my fricnds. That was my Jirst and last 
mint julep. 

“These young men that were then my asso- 
ciates have gene, I know not where. Some were 
swept away a few years later by the cholera. 
Some went to California, and are probably dead. 
Some have gone down to drunkards’ graves. 1 
look back on the danger I escaped with a shud- 
der. I truly believe it was the unscen hand of 
God’s protecting providence that held me back 
from the vortex which has swallowed up thou- 
sands of the noblest young men of this city.”” 

The above narrative is almost word for word 
as it was given to the writer by the nai 
himself. 
in his histor 
ness inan 
his emplo 
a high plac 
community. Ente 
earcer on his own: 
and remarl Ss now at the head 
of a comme e Which, in the amount of 
its annual business, is second to. but one other 
firm in the largest interior city of the United 





























































ne became an accomplished Du: 
by his diligence aud fidelity to 
integrity, won 
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he inet with rapid 








States. Of that city, the place of his birth, he 


than all that, he is a devoted and consistent 
Christian. 
———_+o—_—__—_ 
CINNAMON. 


Cinnamon bark is well known to all our read- 
ers. Boys and girls, as well as many grown 
people, hike to scent and eat it. It is an article 
of commerce, and great quantities are brought 
to the United States every year. It is in daily 
use, but not many take any thought about 
where and how it grows, and how it is prepared 
for the market. The Cinnamon plant is sup- 
posed to be a native of Ceylon, an island in the 
Indian Ocean, south of Asia, the people of which 
are called the Ceylonese. But this plant is cul- 
tivated chiefly by the people of China, not be- 
cause a better quality or more abundant crop is 
produced there, but because the Chinese are 
more industrious and value commerce more 
highly than_the Ceylonese. These countries 
have their Cinnamon harvest, when al) hands 
are busily engaged, as are we in gathering the 
productions of this country. But this harvest 
commences in May and continues until October. 
‘The plants are not cut down and destroyed, but 
the twigs or shoot-limbs are carcfully sclected 
and cut off, ranging in size from a half-inch to 
two-inches, the smaller the better. After they 
are cut from the plant a knife, made for the 
purpose, is run several times lengthwise through 
the bark, so that it may be easily stripped off. 
After being stripped off, the bark is dried in the 
sun, and rolls up like quills, It is then bound 
into bundles of thirty pounds each, sewed up in 
mats, and sent to market. 

The “cassia-buds” which are procured at the 
drug and confectionery stores, and chewed to 
sweeten the breath, are the dried flowers of the 
cinnamon tree, gathered for commerce just be 
fore they burst into bloom. 


—+os—_——_ 
LIFE-LONG PLAYTHINGS. 

The tastes and fancies of children in their 
sport are often found to be the bud or germ of 
their future choice of trades or professions. An 
English magazine writer gocs so far as to say 
that all the implements of grown-up men’s busi- 
ness are but bigyver playthings. As a figure of 
rhetoric it does very well to say so: 


Look at the rich man with his establishment; 
what is it but_a bigger box of toys?—the tin 
coach grown up biz; the horses become alive; 
the box of sheep and cows developed and better 
made, able to walk, and bicat, and low; the 
trees able to stand more firmly than those ald 
avcnucs whose trees were all of that one peaked 
shape, with the green ringlets up them; the toy 
ship grown into a yacht; the box of dinner 
things with the varnished provisions, immova- 
Die upon them, exchanged for those grand din- 
ner parties a la Russe; the doll passed into a 
wife; the baby-house into a nurscry? Ah, sad 
if the command come to lay by these ina 
and to put them on a shelf iu earth’s t cup- 
board for our broken toys! Well, I grant you 
it would be a poor way to consider things, to 
look at these things only as toys, only as minis- 
ters for amusement, and stays for the whim of 
the hour. But it is certain that they who look 
not beyond this brief life do thus consider of 
them, do thus employ them. The toy age con- 
tinues all the life long, though the child’s heart 
gocs soon.” 





ee 
SOME GOOD ADVICE, 
‘We do not know where this “‘batch”.of blunt, 
sensible maxims came from, but the wisdom in 
them is worthy of “Poor Richard:’’ 


Look most to your spending. No matter what 
comes in, if more govs out, you will always be 
poor, The art is notin making money, but in 
keeping it; little expenses, like mice in a barn, 
when they are many, make great waste. Hair 
by hair, heads get bald; straw by straw, the 
thatch goes off the cottage; and Top by drop, 
the water comes into the chamber. barrel is 
svon empty, if the tap leaks but a drop a min- 
ute. When you mean to save, bein with your 
mouth; thcre are many thicves down the red 
lane, ‘The ale jug is a great waste. In all things 
keep within compass. Never stretch your legs 
farther than the blankets will reach, or you will 
soon be cold. In clothes, choose suitable and 
lasting stuff, and not tawdry fincrics. To be 
warm is the main thing; never mind the looks. 
A fool makes money, but it needs a wise man to 

nd it. Remember, it is easier to build two 
chimneys than to keep one going. If you give 
all to back and board. Fare hard and work 
hard while you are young, and you have a 
chance to rest when you are old. 


+o 
ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


The instinct of animals is ‘sometimes really 
surprising. There was once in the possession of 
a farmer in Clonmel, a goose that by accident 
was left without mute or offspring, male or fe- 
male. Now it chanced that the good wife had 
set a number of duck’s egys under a hen, which 
in due time were incubated, and of course the 
ducklings took to water, at which the motherly 
old hen was in a sad pucker—her maternity 
urged her to follow the brood, and her sclfish- 
ness, to remain on dry land. In the incantime 
up sailed the goose with clack and clatter, which 
interpreted, meant, “Let me take care of them.” 
She swam up and down with the youngsters, 
and when they wearied of their aquatic excar- 
sions, recommitted them to the guardianship of 
the hen. In the morning down came the ducks, 
there was the goose, and the hen in great flus- 
tration. Onthis occasion we do not know if the 
goose invited the hen for a friendly sail, but it is 

















the fact that, being near the shore, the hen! 
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jumped upon her back, and in company they 
cruised up and down, as it were, convoying the 
feathered flotilla. Day by day the hen, on board 
the goose, might be seen in perfect content and 
good humor. Numbers of people came to visit 
this extraordinary occurrence, which happened 
day after day until the juvenile excursionists ar- 
rived at the days of discretion, and no lon, 
needed the services of “goose and-hen pilots, 
structors,” etc. 
—_——+or—___. 
PAIN A GOOD STIMULANT. 

A certain amount of care, and even trouble, is 
often necessary to make people faithful, indus- 
trious and brave. Left in a condition of total 
ease they would grow idle and useless: 


There is an old story in the Greck annals, of a 
soldier under Antigonus, who had a disease 
about him, an extremely painful one, likely to 
bring him soon to the grave. Always first in 
the chi was this soldier, rushing into the 
howest Bare of the fray, as the bravest of the 
brave. His pain prompted him to fight, that he 
might forget it; and he feared not death, be- 
cause he knew that in any case he had not long 
to live. Antigonus, who greatly admired the 
valor of this soldier, discovering his malady, had 
him cured by one of the most eminent physi- 
cians of the day; but, alas! from that moment 





the warrior was absent fron the front of the bat- | 


tle He now sought his ease; for, as he re- 
marked to his companions, he had something 
worth living for—health, home, family, and 
other comforts, and he would not-risk Ris life as 
aforetime. 
—_+or___ 
A MIRACLE. 

The following Hebrew story amusingly shows 
how dishonest persons “‘come out” when they 
commit their sly sin and count on the honesty of 
others to conceal it: 


In an Israelite community there lived a rabbi, 
esteemed and beloved by all. To prove their 
gratitude for services rendered, the community 
decided, upon the sagsestion of a rich mer- 
chant, to offer the rabbi a present of a tun of 
wine, and, that all might contribute to it, it was 
agreed shat each should bring a bottle of wine 
and pour it into the receptacle. The rabbi re- 
ceived with gratitude the offering, and with 
much precaution deposited the precious liquor 
in his cellar. But, O grief ! when he wished to 
taste it, a miracle had operated. Instead of 
wine, he found only water. His honest friends 
had all individually thought that a bottle of 
water would pass unperceived in the quantity of 
wine. Unhappily, each had the same idea. 


++ 
NEWMAN HALL AND HIS MOTHER, 
Rey. Dr. Cuyler gives this extract from New- 
man Hall’s letter. It is an encouragement to 


mothers to pray. Such fruit that faith may yet 
bear to God and man: 


Im sitting in the sanctum of my sweet old 
mother, now over eighty. She is on the sofa 
reading; we are together alone. She says, 

N., let us pray ther.” So I kneel where 
ifty years ago I knelt at her knee, and how beau- 
tifully and earnestly she prayeth! In the midst, 
brother A. comes and kneels beside us, while she 
goeson. We are the fruits of that mother’s 
Prayers. Beloved saint, her memory fails, and 
all interest in the onter world. But her love of 
Jesus remains, and her hope of heaven, and oft- 
en she breaks out with an old hymn of early 
days, This evening she has repeated to me fifty 
lines of Thomson’s hymn on the Seasons. 


—_+o+—___. 
AN INCIDENT IN A DENTIST'S LIFE. 


A Cincinnati dentist, who had become nervous 
by frequent burglaries in his vicinity, was some- 
what startled recently by having a man come 
daily at the same hour each evening and sit on 
his doorstep. He finally suggested that if it 
Would be all the same to him he would be 
Pleased to have him divide his attentions and 
sit on some neizhbor’s doorstep for a while. 
“But it wouldn’t be the same,” shouted the vis- 
itor in return, “nor any thing like it. You are 
& dentist, and I have an infernal aching tooth 
that I haven’t the courage to have pulled. I 
come here every afternoon trying to make up 
my mind to have it out, and as soon as I come 
in sight of your house it stops aching, and as 
long as I sit on your doorstep, where the con- 
founded thing knows it can be pulled if it ‘gives 
trouble, Ihave some rest. Now if you want me 
ine?, io another dentist [ will.” “O, no!” was 

reply; “under those circumstal stay, b: 
all means, my friend.” oe 


—\_+or—__—_. 
FAITH. 


A young Portuguese convert being asked what 
Meant by faith, replied, “Me think this: 
say to me, ‘Maria, I promise you something 

very, very good.’ Me not know what it is; me 
wait perhaps long, long time; but me sure God 
tell not story. Me quite happy. God say He 
give, and me quite sure God will give; that me 
think faith. God says, ‘Maria, me do it;’ me 
quite sure; no want to see. God says, and that 
enough for Maria, That’s faith, is it not?” 





A NEIGHBOR'S TELEGRAPH. 


The Providence (R. I.) Journal says: “Two 
brothers in this city, living about five hundred 
feet apart, have established communication be- 
tween themselves in a somewhat novel manner. 
An ordinary half-inch gas pipe has been laid un- 
der ground, orminating in the front halls of the 
houses, in each end of which is a whistle, such 
8 is used in speaking-tubes. 














THE LITTLE NEW BOOTS. 


Tan you dess what my papa did brin mo home to- 
night? 

You might dess lots of thins, but you wouldn’t dees 
wight. 

O! I do not beyeive dat you ever tould dess. 

Now if I was a dirl, you would say a new dress; 

But as Iam a boy, and am dust four years old, 

Do you think you tould dess, if you never was told? 


Dey are not velly lon, and not velly short, 

But dey are de nicest dat ever was bought, 

Dey are black as can be, havo yittle red tops, 
And de yed it bedins just where de black stops. 
Dey have two yittle heels, and two funny ears, - 
And sometimes dey squeaks so all de folke hears. 


Dey were de nicest my papa tould get me, 
I would seep in ’em, if mamma would let me; 


1 s'pose she would say, ‘twas a velly bad plan, 
8o Tl tee. my eyes open ’s long as I tan, 
And of all my presents, ’tis dis one dat suits, 


Dese dear yittle squeaky yittle yed top boots. 


I'll help my dear mamma, and I'll wock de baby, 

I'll be ever 80 dood, and den sometime, may be, 

If he makes lots of money, my dear papa might 

Det some squeakier boots dan he dot me to-night. 
For of all of de music, 'tis dis kind dat suits, 

De bid squeak dat comes out of de new Nilsson boots. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
PATTY’S REAL PARTY. 


Patty Warren did not like to hear much said 
about parties after her first attempt in that way. 
She felt mortified every time she remembered it, 
and would have nothing more to do with Jenny 
and Angie. 

Her mother was sorry for her little girl’s trou- 
ble, but she knew it would be a good lesson for 
Patty. She said nothing more to her about it. 

But Patty privately told her mother that she 
“thought partics were the very worst things: 
that ever were made, and she hoped she should 
never see another for forty years.” 

Mrs. Warren smiled, and thought she would 
change her mind one of these days. 

Patty’s birthday was coming in about two 
months, and her mother decided to give her a 
little surprise by having a nice little party for 
her. She didn’t want Patty to be punished too 
much for her foolish mistake. 

Patty didn’t know any thing about it. She 
never guessed abont the tarts, and the cakes, and 
the pretty frosted birthday loaf with Patty’s 
namo and age on the top, that her mother and 
Aunt Myra worked so hard to make while she 
was away at school. They wanted Putty should 
be surprised and pleased, for this was to be her 
first party—her first real party, you know. 

And then she was such a good little girl they 
were glad to give her a pleasure. 

Patty opened her eyes on her birthday morn- 
ing, feeling very happy indeed. It was a beauti- 
ful day, it was her birthday, and besides it was 
ahalf-holiday. She lay still n few minutes, won- 
dering if she would have any presents, and what 
they would be if she did. 





Then her hand chanced to touch something 
hard under her pillow. She sprang up quickly 
and drew out three packages. She opened them 
in great haste and found a pretty red book of 
fairy tales, a small workbox and a microscope. 

While she was exclaiming with delight, her 
mother came in to give her a birthday kiss and 
tell her to make haste and dress, for breakfast 
was ready. 

“Come home as soon as you can this noon,” 
said her mother, as Patty danced off to school. 
“We shall have dinner early.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Patty. 

After‘dinner Mrs. Warren dressed Patty in a 
fresh white dress, with a blue sash, and tied up 
her long curls with a blue ribbon. 





“Are we going away, mamma?” asked Patty. 


“No, dear,” said her mother, smiling. “I am 
only going to show you that parties are not ‘the 
very worst things that ever were made,’ if they 
come in the right time and way. 

“So, Miss Patty, you are going to have a birth- 
day party this afternoon, and I hope you will 
enjoy it.” 

Patty looked surprised. Then she threw her 
arms around her mother’s neck and gave her a 


good kissing. “You're real good,”’ said she. 

“Very well. I’ve-had kisses enough for once,” 
said her mother, laughing. “I hear the door- 
bell.” 


Patty ran down stairs to meet her visitors. 
There were about a dozen little girls of Patty’s 
age, and she was well acquainted with them all. 
But at first she felt a little bashful and puzzled 
to know what to do with so many. 

That soon passed away, however, and they 
had a merry time. Patty showed them her pres- 
ents, her kittens, her dolls and her swing, and 
they played with them all. 

Aunt Myra’ taught them several new games, 
and the time passed so quickly they were all sur- 
prised when Mrs. Warren called them to supper. 

It was a happy little company that gathered 
around the table, admiring the flowers, the birth- 
day cake, and enjoying the good things provid- 
ed for them. 

After supper they played a fow more games, 
and then the children went home early, quite 
satisfied with their yood time. 





And tired little Patty, as she went off to bed, 
was heard to declare that parties were “pretty 


nice, after all.’” 
Or 


THE SWALLOWS’ STRATAGEM. 
One morning there was great commotion 


among the swallows under our shed. The old |- 


birds, having come to the conclusion that it was 
time for their little ones to leave the nest, were 
flying back and forth and uttering ories of en- 
couragement to the birdlings, who were perched 
tremblingly on the edge of the nest, admiring the 
ease and freedom with which they flew about, 
and wishing to soar away, yet not daring to 
trust themselves on their untried wings, and, 
cuddling down into the nest, they pecped help- 
lessly.. Finally, the old birds called their neigh- 
bors from the barn, who came, three or four of 
them, and with their advice sought to entice the 
birdies forth. 

Finding persuasion of no avail with the cow- 
ardly babies, they resorted to strategy. All day 
long they were busy flying back and forth, bring- 
ing bits of straw and mud in their mouths, and 
working away on the nest. What they were 
doing I could not imagine, and the young birds 
seemed as much puzzied as myself. But pretty 
soon I saw what they were up to. They were 
building a piazza around their nest. 

The next forenoon, the structure being com- 
pleted, they invited the children down there. O 
yes! they had as lief hop down there as not; but 
when once down they knew not how to get back 
to the nest, and felt they might as well fly as re- 
main there, where they were in constant danger 
of falling; so, yielding to the entreaties of the 
old ones, who were circling about showing them 
how easy it was, they plucked up courage and 
fluttered down safely, alighting on the fence, 
wood-pile, and one on an axc-handle. And 
great was the rejoicing among the birds at the 
success of their manceuvre.—J. 8. Gazette. 

—+or—____ 


LittLe ARTHUR loves to stay in the kitchen, 
especially when there is considerable going on. 

He dabbles in the flour, tastes of the sugar, 
drops the eggs, and has a finger in every pie. 

One day poor Katie quite lost her patience, 
and said, sharply, “Off wid ye, Misther Arthur! 
Shure, the kitchen’s no place for ye!” 

“Why, yes, Katie,” said Arthur, positively; 
“the kitchen fs just the place for me. ’Cause if 
T grow up and my wife should die, I ought to 
know how to cook.” 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. An Insect. 
2. Not any. 
8. A girl’s namo, 
4. To lacerate, 


2. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam com| of 42 letters. 

My 1, 20, 41, 5, 81, 16, 2, 24 was miraculously saved 
from death. 

My 8, 21, 83, 4, 5, 18, 22, 29 was an idol of the Baby- 
lonians. 

My 14, 9, 18, 87, 90, 17, 22, 40 was a Roman officer. 

My 20, 9, 87, 26, 6. 10, 39, 16 was a wicked woman. 

My 28, 10, 28, 86, 88, 14, 26, 11 was an ancient tribe. 

My 27, 84, 16, 21, 8, 38, 1, 29 was a ruler of the Jews. 

My 82, 19, 8, 8, 17, 12, 8, 28 was miraculously de- 


atroyed. 
'y 40, 30, 5, 18, 25, 42, 7, 15 was a queen of Persia. 
My whole is part of & verse of the Bible. 


Mepora B. 


Tesora, 
3. 
HIDDEN FRUITS, 
1, ane monkey, the baboon and ape are of the same 


species. 
Pe If I get the prize I will tell you. 
8. You are a madcap; each one of you deserves 
punishment. 
4, Mother 


name. 
5. Which is the most valuable grain, teacher? ryc, 
oats or barley? 
6. Plume your wings for a flight, sweet bird. 
7. And they shall reap plenty hereafter. 
te oo put on your cap, run ever so fast, and bring 
e doctor. 
9. I could not work out the problem on the board. 
ORANGE Bossom. 


looks glad at even the mention of her 





5. 
CROGE-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first {a in foot but not in leg, 
My ‘second is in box but not in keg; 
My third is in Joy but not in pain, 
My fourth is i grase and also in grain; 
My Ath Is in couple but not in palr, 
My sixth is in rent but not in tear, 
My whole is constantly in the alr. 
LILvian WELLS. 


6. 


ition of 2 letters. 

Prefix the letter 3 and I am used by millers. 
Prefix the letter F and I am a part ofa fish. 
Prefix the letter G and I am drank, 

Prefix the letter P and I am of great use. 

Prefix the letter S and we all should prevent. 
Prefix the letter T and I am used by cooks. 

RaW. W. 


Iam a pre 


Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a successful student 
of history ana an Arab? One gets up the dates to 
carry off the palm, and the other gets up the palm to 
carry off the dates. 

‘When is water most liable to escape? When it is 
only half-tide. 

‘What dress is most durable? A habit. 

Why is a fiea like along winter? 1¢ makes a back- 
ward spring. 

‘What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon a8 
finished? Acgate a a : 

What kind of » man would you prefer for 2 guide 
ona dark night? A lantern-jawed man: 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Boot-string. 

2. Virginia, Ricrmonp—{1) Void, (2) Iron, (2)Ra- 
tio, (4) Gem, (5) Impeach, (6) Nitric, (7) I, (8) Air. 

8. “In a sinking vessel, for water a cry, 

Calls for rellet from a passer by.’” 

4. Hermitage, heritage. 
mantic, romanic. Drear, d 

& O.'W. Holmes. 

6, Sofs,Omen, Fern, Anna? 


larmoset, marmot. Ro= 


lear, 








Sunscrivrion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in glvance. 
1-75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tne Comrasiox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
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THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 


Most of the larger cities in Germany have 
rose gardens. They do not cover a large space 
of ground, but usually contain several hundred 
varieties. It ia surprising that more court is not 
paid to the Queen of Flowers among us. Is it 
because we are such ardent Republicans that we 
cannot bring ourselves to do homage to queens 
of any kind? 

It is said, that in the gardens of Paul, a nurs- 
ery-man near London, there are fully one thou- 
sand varicties of the rose, including the black 
sort, as well as cvery variation in shade of white, 
yellow and red. ‘ 

According tosAnacreon, the Grecian poet, the 

rose sprang from the white sea-foam (not the 
kind of sea-foam [mcerschaum] of which pipes 
are now made) at the same time as Venus, the 
goddess of beauty, and at sight of it the gods 
were so charmed that they dropped some nectar 
upon it, which gave it its sweet fragranco. 
- Others maintain more seriously, that the rose 
is the only flower which has come down to us 
from the garden of Eden, and that all the differ- 
ent kinds—the Abyssinian rose of Africa, as well 
as the Rosa Blanda of the Arctic regions, in 75° 
north latitude—descend from one original stock. 
Certain it is, that onc of the finest kinds of roses, 
the Centipolia, has its home in North-western 
Asia, where the garden of Paradise is supposed 
to have been situated; and that the neighboring 
country of Persia surpasses all others in its rose- 
culture. One of the most renowned books in 
Persian literature; is also distinguished by the 
name Rose Garden—the Gulistan of Saadi. 


— 
GALLANT RESCUE. 


Here is a remarkable instance of the sagacity 
and affection of a- fine drake, which occurred, 
several winters ago, in Regent’s Park: 


On the breaking up of the ice on the lake, a 
duck got its foot fast in one of the ice-cracks. 
Immediately it set up aloud cry of distress. The 
people on the bank could render no help, as no 
one could venture on theice. In a few moments, 
however, a fine drake came flying in haste to the 
rescue; and the beautiful bird seemed instantly 
to understand the difficult case, He commenced 
a violent attack with his bill on the edges of the 
ice around the imprisoned leg. He did not la- 
bor Jony before a loud chorus of “Quack, quack, 
quack!” with a wonderful wagging of and 
flapping of wings, announced the release of the 
prisoner. A large crowd of spectators joyfully 
united in their congratulations over Master 
Drake’s gallant rescue. 


-—- 
PANAMA HATS. 


The process of making Panama hats is as fol- 
lows: The leaves of the Pandumus, or Seren 
pine, from which these huts are made, are gath- 
ered before they unfold, the ribs and coarser veins 
are removed, and the rest, without being separ. 
ated from the base of the leaf, is redu to 
shreds. After having been putin the sun for a 
day, and ticd into a knot, the straw is immersed 
in boiling water until it becomes white. It is 
then hung up ina shady place, and subsoquently 
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bleached for two or three days, after which the 
straw is ready for use. The plaiting of the straw 
commences at the crown and finishes at the brim, 
and is a very troublesome operation. The hats 
are made on a block placed on the knees, and re- 

uire to be constantly pressed with the breast 
The coarser hat may be finished in two or three 
days, but the finest may requirans many. months. 
—Manu/facturer and Builder. 





CLEANSING VARNISHED PAINT. 


In cleansing paint that has been varnished, 
there is nothing better than weak tea. All the 
tea leaves from several drawings should be saved. 
and boiled over early in the morning of the paint- 
cleansing day. If boiled in an old tin pail or 
ad the tea can easily be strained off for use. 
\Wet a flannel in it and wipe the oak-yrained 
paint, and you will be surprised at its bright- 
ness. No soap is needed, no milk; the tea is the 
most capital detergent ever invented. Wipe the 
paint dry with a soft cloth; you will find that 
very little elbow-grease is needful. White var- 
nis! ed paint is cleansed as rapidly with it as the 
grained. 
ge 
GREAT MEN. 


Cardinal Woolsey was the son of a pork 
butcher. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a London 
brewer. 

Whitefield was the son of an innkeeper at 
Gloucester. 

Columbus was the son of a weaver, and a 
weaver himself. 

John Jacob Astor once sold applies in the 
streets of New York. 

Bolivar was a drugvist. 

Mchemet Ali was a barber. 

Virgil was the son of a potter. 

Milton was the son of a scavenger. 

Horace was the son of a shopkeeper. 

Demosthenes was the son of a cutler. 

Robert Burns was a ploughman of Ayreshire. 

Shakespeare was the son of a wool stapler. 


—-—__ 


A EOYAL GLUTTON. 


Louis XIV. was one of the most remarkable 
eaters of his time. The Duchess of Orleans, in 
her correspondence, affirms having seen him de- 
your at one meal tour plates of soup, a whole 
pheasant, two partridges, two woodcocks, two 
plates of salad, two slices of ham, mutton hashed 
with garlic, cakes and sweetmeats. (The duch- 
ess forgot the cheese, but it must be remembered 
she was of German oriyin.) Such 9 appetite 
would not be appreciated in a New York free- 
lunch saloon. 

— 


CHOICE OLD SCHOOL-BOOK. 


Among Senator Sumner’s autographic treas- 
ures is a little, old, worn school-book, with a 
school-boy’s name written on the title-page in a 
school-boy’s scrawl, with a school-boy’s spiral 
flourish at the end. The name is ‘John Dry- 
den,” and this little old book, the one that he 
used when at Westminster school, in 1646, is full 
of his Greek exercises, interlined throughout 
with Latin translations of the Greek sentences, 
in the boy’s own hand. 


—_—_——_—_—_ 
GUINEA HENS. 


Many years ago an Irish lady lately arrived 
from the old country was stopping with a friend 
of the writer. One pleasant evening in spring, 
being out of doors, she heard, for the first time, 
the music of frogs in the neighboring swamp. 
She listened for a moment, and then rushed into 
the house with the exclamation, ‘‘O, Mrs. Pere 
kins, the woods are full of guinea hens!” 





JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 


“Tell that man to take off his hat in court,’” 
said a judge, the other morning, to an officer. 
The offender, who turned out to be a lady, wear- 
ing the fashionable sailor hat, indignantly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am no man, sir!” “Then,” said his 
honor, “I am no judge.” 

oe gee 


Wuy is the sun like a good loaf? Because it 
is light when it rises. 

What is that which is so brittle that if you 
named it you are sure to break it? Silence. 

What is it that gocs up the hill and down the 
hill, and yet never moves? The road. 

What does a grocer do with all his things be- 
fore he sells them? Gives them a weigh. 

Why: are young ladies so partial to sunset and 
twilight? Because they are daughters of Eve. 


A woman found nice-looking towels selling 
for ten cents apiece at a recent auction sale, and 
so took a lot at the same price. When she got 
home she washed them in order to get the sizing 
out, and succeeded admirably; but, unfortu- 
nately, the pulp of the paper of which they were 
made washed out too. 


As orp Van Curoomps was giving his 
youngest, who was inclined to be lazy, a good 
cowhiding, the boy cried out, ‘‘O, -fadder, it 
makes me smart!””” “Dat’s shoost vat I vants,” 
said the old man, as he whacked away with re- 
newed vigor. 


A Granp AtQUIREMENT.—Gen. Von Moltke 
is a very taciturn man. He is also o great lin- 
guist. Hence some one made the mot upon him 
recently, that he knew how to hold his tongue 
in eight languages.” 

THE FOLLOWING remedics are said to be val- 
uable and infallible: For corns, easy shoes; for 
bile, exercise; for rheumatism, new flannel and 
patience; for gout, toast and water; for the 
toothache, a dentist. 


WHAT CREATURE may be said to live on Its 
relations? The ant-eater. 
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BYBNEzS COCOAINE needs only to be tried. WANTED.“ A! ita (! 
At dress 3B—lw ebrated HOME SHUT 


sea the hair beautifully. 


A DAY, with Stencil Tools, Samples free. Ad- 
dress A. E. GRAHAM, Springfleld, Vt. 30-4t 


1O IN! E, and thicken the growth of the hair, 
uso Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. Noth- 

Ing better known to science. 33—Iw 
250 A. MONTH caslly made with stencil and 
DU Kev-Cheek Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. S$.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt, 4—26t 


















HEN YOU FEEL A COUGH or bronchial 
affection creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’s Cher- 
ry, Pectoral, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 
—2w 


RIELES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for I'rice List to GukaT WESTERN 
Grex Wonxs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. ‘Agents Wanted. -' 324m 


'WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Double 
steamchests, eatety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc. four 
times the capacity and four umes the power. Price $2 00, 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 5083 Broadway, N.Y. u-tt 


ANTED AGENTS, everywhere to canvass for 
our great DOLLAR Paper. A fine $2 00 Steel En- 
graving given to every subscriber. Extraordinary induce- 
ments, Address B. B. RUSSELL, 
Be ‘Boston, Mass, 


[THE IMPROVED SANFORD REFRIGE! 
ATOR ts one of the best makes. Four sizes 
light colors always on hand, and Black Walnut made to 
order. Also a large varicty of Furniture. P. ¥. PACK- 
ARD & SON, 56 and 58 Union Street, Boston." 33—2t 
Ce E AND LOOK AT IT.—We have just what 
vou want in the way of Hats, Hat Brushes, Cancs 


and Umbrellas. @Vec always keep them. Please call and 


examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. JACK- 
SON & CO., 89 Tremont, ‘Boston. aB-t 


E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
largely supersede Croquet the coming scaaon. Prices 
Teduceds. Rend 10 cents for Descriptive Book, or stamp for 
Iustraied Circular. D. 8. BROOKS & BHO., Boston, 




















OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In many respeeis the BEST DKINK of the kind manu- 

factured, as Its incdicinal properties render it exceedingly 

valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 

Kidneys.. On DRarent at No.37 Court STRRET. 5 cts 

per sliss, or 28 cts per package, which will muke five gal- 
s 


ions deli beer. Bt 

2. STEAM JET PUMP. 825. The sim- 

« plest and cheapest device ever known for raising 

Water, ollt, syrups, acids, etc. Capacity 40 gallons per 

minute, Used in hotels, factories, mines, quarries, etc. 

Operated by steam dircct from Boiler. Has no valve 
or wearing parts of any kind. Is una‘ 

by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times. Sent 

to any address on receipt of $235. SINKER, payee. 








CO., Indlanapolls, Ind. 





“UNCLE SAM'B FAVORITE CHILD.” 
THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Ilustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
or No. 1 Maiden Lano, New York. ate 





HE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


For Sunday School and Day School. 

Tax ScuoOL Fastivat js a beautiful original quarter! 
Magazine, devoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
school ‘and Day achool Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 
“Public Fridays,” etc. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, of 
Chicago, (for nearly six years editor of The Little 
Magazine,) and Mrs. M. B.C. Slade, of Fall Rive 
Price, 50 cents a year; Six copies, one year, $2 50; single 
number, 15 cents. Issued by ALFagp L. SawELt & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, Il (Back numbers, from the begin- 
ning, January, 1870, can also be sent at same rate.) At 


ExTBACr FROM SPEECH OF HON. ELI- 
zur Wright, before the Insurance Committec, 
State House, Boston, March 29, 1871. “The most equita- 
ble mutual policy or company is one which pays Ko bivi- 
DEXD, but PAYS THE POLICY when the accumulations 
from the premiums amount to the sum insured.” 

‘The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, (or- 
ganized in 1860) is the only Company tint isoues a 
policy. 

Bob’ton Branch Office, 96 Washington Street, 

JAMES T. PHELPS, Gen'l Agent. 


Agents Wanted. alt 


Pa 


Bors one Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
‘un made ot Liack walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
inlvhed, Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wit 
force and accuracy without powder or noise, 1t will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game ever Invented. GEO. H. REED & SON by 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer~ 

cial Street, Buston, Mass. 26—tf 


UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest."— Boston Evening Traveller. 
pails, Universal the beat.”"—Amertcan Agriculturist 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
week and expenses, or allow @ large 

commission, to sell onr new and wonderful Inventions. 
136m = Address M. WAGNEK & CO., Marshall, Mich 














. AUG. 17, 1871. 


Sa per day) to sell the cel- 

[LE SEWING MACHINE. 

Path aldes) and is uly licensed. “ie best aod Caenpeat cat 

oth sides), is ice) e 

family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
N; CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., chee Pa, 

Chicago, Ill, or St. Louis, Mo. ty 





40ITN A z 

CG AS IMPROVED IN > 
Zz 18714 2 
3| Excels all Others. 5 
a 4 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; MASS, im 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, General Agent. |(g 


7/~ Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—I3teop 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


it Does Good Work. 


THE 


NovBtHiTtyT 


JOB PRESS. 


Three Sizes are Made. . 
PRICES, $50, 630 AND #15 


The $15 Press is just what you 


want. 


Send for full descriptive, itestrated circular, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing dome en 
tho pross, and spoctmen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 
ete. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Wash@ugton St., Boston. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Bostou, 
SIX PER CENT. 


Interest will bé paid by this Tnstitutlon, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the semb 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de- 
posits for each and every fall intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the sem!-annaal dividends, 
‘This is the only Savings Bank in the State that paysinter- 
fat on the deposite for each and every month they remals 
InTlank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $2080 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


Empleys the most eminent ipstructors, and affords advan- 
tages superior to any similar institation at lowest rate. 


Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 
‘Wednesday and Raturday Afternoons Classe 
7 and Pe Obhdrose 
Circulars containing full information mailed free upua 
appiesiien to s E. TOURJEE, Director. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


3— 





FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The next term of this in- 
stitution, which is the first term of the year, com- 
mence on W. ‘The new 


ence on eaday. the 2éth of August, 1371. 

uilding is unsurpassed for its The 
suudy as been carefully revised, and. is comprobeaaive, 
embracing buth the solid and ornamental branches, Abis 
teachers are ernpluyed and are aided by the most-learned 
lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the principal, 
now in Europe, will resume her duties at the 0 
he term, Appilcation may be mnde to Miss ABBY B. 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or Rey, RUFUS 


ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Sec'y. 2 
July 10, 1871. *3i—eowtt ‘Bradford. 





SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 

‘Weed Famil Soe 

evler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, 
American, Sc., &c., 
id for small install: its,as lowas BS Me 

goiter mmaureeuest dicots SELES a thee 


Terms, address 
RICE & PECK 
Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck) 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 


~ For Moth Patches, Freckles and“Tan, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It {is the only reifable and harmless Remedy known for 
removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by Sruggiets every 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched disdgurations on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 


me é Inyatnablo to | the aie Pas only, a Dr. 
je Ce. 'e1 rmat Bon reat. 
Now York.” Sold by Dreggiste every where. *3-s 


| 





, on the right of the pas 


NUMBER 34. 
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PERRY MASON 


For the Companton. 
RECLAIMED. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.” 
In"Tunee Cuarrers.—Cuar, II. 

When the boy declared his unwillingness to 
tell the names of his acecomplices, and gencrous- 
ly plead that they might not be arrested, Mr. 
Kingsbury could not repress a feeling of admi- 
ration for the manly spirit he exhibited, and 
said,— é 

“What is your name?” 

“Edward Lawson.”? 

“Have you parents or fricnds?” 

“Neither father nor mother, brother nor sister. 
My mother died two weeks ago. My father was 
lost at sea, He went down off St. George’s, in 
his smack, and seven men with him, one of 
them, my brother. That was four years gone, 
and we've had hard luck ever since,—my mother 
and]. She worked herself to death, that’s what 
she did, trying to pay for a sewing machine that 
she never got to own. And as for me,—well, 
you say I’ve sold myself to evil—if Ihave, it’s 
because respectable folks wouldn’t give me a liy- 
ing, any more than they would my mother. 
Send me to prison, if You like, but it isn’t 
wholly my fault.’” 

“Look here, Edward Lawson,” said Mr. Kings- 
bury, “if youcan have another chance to be a 
man among men, will you improve it to the best 
ofyour ability? Stop and think a moment, and 
then answer the question thoughtfully and sol- 
emoly. It lies in my hands, and, so far as I 
know, in mine only, to help you up tne saqacr, 
orto put youin prison. If you are prepared to 
five me your word of honor that you will in the 
futnre try to do right and to make yourself 
worthy the respect, of good men, I give you my 
word of honor that from this night I will be 
your friend.” 

Tears glistened in the boy’s eyes. “Do you 
really mean it, sir?” he asked, eagerly,—“that 
you forgive me, and restore me my liberty, on 
condition that I try to be honest?” 

“That is exactly what I mean.” 

“Then God bless you, sir, for the best man 
that ever lived! And if my life is spared, VI 
prove myself worthy of your kindness. I’ll bea 
man, and you shall never be ashamed that you 
have helped me. Here’s my hand, sir. May I 
begin to-morrow ?”” 

“You may begin to-night, if you like. Take 
the lantern to the barn, and remove those com- 
bustibles from the barrel. We must not tempt 
anybody else to commit arson. I will ask Kate to 
kindle the kitchen fire with them in the morn- 
ing. Then you may bring in the coal. It will 
save Katie’s back, and get you into her good 
graces immediately. After that come into the 
sitting-room, and I will give you some illustrat- 
ed papers to look over, till my wife and daugh- 
tercome. Then J’ll introduce you, and you may 
£0 to your own room and sleep in your own bed; 
for this is to be your home just as long as you 
are worthy of it. ow old are you?” 

“Fifteen, sir,” he replied. 

“Just Theo’s age when he died,” mused Mr. 
Kingsbury. “He was my only son,’ he ex- 
Plained, “and a good boy. You’ll find the bins 
ge-way leading to the 
Shed. Set the hods on the hearth, and then wash 
at the sink, and come in this way. I depend 
Upon you.” 

“He depends upon me—he depends upon me,” 
Edward Lawson kept saying to himself. I wish 
you could know how much that meant to him, 
how full to overflowing with gratitude was his 
large heart, for he had a large one, despite the 











_ Wicked impulses which had crept into it, embit- 


tering his feelings and tempting him to crime. 
He filled the hods and took them to the kitch- 
en. 


Mr. Kingsbury, who had opened his writing- 


desk, and was waiting for the lad’s step, hoard +ing woman had lingered for a few moments at 


it presently, and then his knock at the door. 
“Come in,” he said, kindly; “come in without 
knocking. If this is to be your home, you will 
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be always welcome. There are whicels. 
wife, probably, and Louise.” 

He met them in the vestibule, and, with a look 
and gesture, stopped all questioning. As they 
entered the sitting-room, he said, “Mary, I have 


My 


sur Lot mm imanndnnn on 
new ward, Edward Lawson. This is my daugh- 
ter Louise.” 


They bowed politely, despite their astonish- 
ment, and Mrs. Kingsbury said a few pleasant 
words; but the lad felt awkward, guilty and out 
of place. But Mr. Kingsbury’s “I depend upon 
you,” calmed him and strengthened his dcter- 
mination to prove himself worthy of his new 
fricnd’s confidence, at whatever sacrifice of his 
feelings. 

Sacrifice? you ask. 

Yes, sacrifice. For the lad had a conscience, 
and remorse for his contemplated deed filled him 
with unhappiness, which every friendly atten- 
tion, every gentle word enhanced, till it seemed 
as though he could hardly bear it. 

Mrs. Kingsbury herself showed him to his 
room that night. It was small but very taste 
fully furnished, and before he had been alone in 
it five migutes, he felt sure that it was Theo’s,— 
the dead son of whom Mr. Kingsbury had spok- 
en so tenderly. 

The snowy spread and fragrant, clean sheets 
inspired him with a fresh disgust of himself. 
There was water in the tall ewer,—plenty of it, 
and upon the rack hung three towels. He un- 
dressed and bathed himself thoroughly, for he 
could never have made up his mind to desecrate 
the spotlessness of that beautiful linen by sleep- 
ing upon it as he then was. It seemed to say to 
him, “Be clean in person, not less than pure in 
heart.” 

And even after he had taken his bath he oa 
not touch the bed until he had first knelt beside 
it. What he said Iknow not. Perhaps he did not 
himself know; but God, who sees the heart, read- 
ing from it even our unspoken prayers, treasured 
the undefined longings, the repentaut sighs and 
broken aspirations of this poor, homeless lad. 
If some one could only have repeated to him, 
then and there, those inexpressibly comforting 
words, “When thy father and thy mother for- 
sake thee, then the Lord will ake thee up’’! 

As it was, he lay down oppressed with sadness, 
4 great weight upon his soul, yet with so strong 
and clear a purpose to do right, that when, at 
length, peaceful slumbers came to him, an an- 
gel touched his dreams, and, awaking at day- 
break, he thought he had been in paradise. 

Unknown to the lad, the step of a gentle, lov- 








his bedside, with infinite pity in her soft brown 
eyes, for her husband had told her his story, and 
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Upon the back of the chair, where he had hung 
his torn and soiled clothes, lay a neat suit,—not 
new, but clean and in good order. His own 
shabby garments had vanished. 


Ty’ cari trom thinking guile. I begin to- 
day to be a man.” 

And he did begin. 

Little by little, as the months went on, he crept 
into Theo’s place in the affections of this good 
man and woman. 

And yet their love hurt him. He felt his own 
unworthiness, and was ill at ease in this happy 
home. If he could only do something for them! 
If he could only prove his gratitude by some no- 
ble and brave act! 

But the opportunity did not come. Always 
the recipient of favors, he could give nothing but 
affection in return, and that seemed so poor! 

Nor was this the only thing which troubled 
him. It was Mr. Kingsbury’s wish that he 
should devote himself to some mercantile pur- 
suit. But Edward had come of a long line of 
sailors. His. father, his grandfather and his 
great-grandfather had all boen seafaring men, 
and his mother was the daughter of a Glouces- 
ter fisherman. Within his own breast, too, 
swelled a longing for the sea, which he found it 
difficult to repress. 

Once he had timidly spoken of his feelings, 
but Mr. Kingsbury had good-naturedly laughed 
at them as a boy’s fancy, and out of gratitude 
and respect he crushed back his longings, and de- 
termined to give himself to his new pursuits. 
With zeal“he applied himself to his books, and 
strove to conquer his disrelish for the figures 
and details of hypothetical mercantile transac- 
tions, while he made himself master of book- 
kceptig by single and double entry, and thor- 
oughly learned the theory of the business for 
which be was intended. 


He was now cighteen years of age,—tall, hand- | 


some, self-possessed, yet modest in his demean- 
or,—courteous, obedient, manly; a lad whom 
any father might justly be proud of. And Mr. 
Kingsbury was proud of him and loved him as a 
son. 

Knowing his love for the sea—for, do what he 


“Theo’s,” he said to himgelf, as he examined ; a 
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Kingsbury had provided him with a lunch bas- 
ket of goodies, and having trimmed sail, he 
weighed anchor, and directed his course down 
the harbor for a day’s cruise. 

Every thing favored him. The air was bland 
and delightful, and the crisp waves sparkled in 
the June sunlight. The hours sped on. ‘The 
Louise, too, seemed winged, and at four o’clock 
in the afternoon Edward was far out in the bay, 
in the track of the outward bound vessels. 

Looking back, he saw a huge merchantman 
nearing him, which he recognized as tho Rujah, 
bound for Bombay. The sky, which had been 
cloudless until within an hour, was now covered 
with little ominous ficcks, rapidly coalescing 
and scudding across the sun. At intervals, the 
breeze died down, and there was searcely a breath 
to ruffle the water; then asharp flaw caught the 
sail, and turned the little boat upon its side. 

The Rojak clove the water, throwing it to left 
and right of her black hull, and glided majesti- 
cally nearer and nearer. Edward sat quietly, 
calculating how closely she would pass him, at 
the same time admiring her splendid proportions 
and wishing it was possible that he might some 
time be commander of such a noble craft. 

He saw her for one instant bearing down 
towards him; the next, a furious squall struck 
his boat, and he found himself struggling in the 
water. A flaw had come and capsized his boat. 
Concluded next week, 
SS epee, 
A MISER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
Mr. Rodman, whose Christian name was Phi- 
letus, cared for nothing in this world 50 much as 
saving moncy; saving it not for any good he 
might do with it, but from pure avarice—the 
meanest and lowest of all the passions, because 
entirely selfish. For this he was willing to fore- 
go the pleasures of socicty, the happiness which 


comforts of life. 

He never marricd, because that would have 
involved additional expenses, but hired a house- 
keeper, who seemed made for the place, as the 
place also seemed made for her; for the very 
fact that she wa so cross and odd that no one 
else could endure her in the house, made her, 
willing to submit to whims and caprices which 
would have been intolerable to a person more 
highly favored. So together this harmonious 
pair lived in one corner of the great mansion 
which had been for two generations the dwell- 
ing of the Rodman family, like two old rats ino 
deserted corn-barn. 

The only charitable act of Mr. Rodman’s life 
had been the bringing home of a young nephew, 
committed to his care by adying sister; a bright, 
spirited little fellow, who was never chilled or 
checked by the gloom of his surroundings in the 
least degree, and who in time developed into a 
generous, open-hearted young man, as much 
loved and sought after, as his uncle was shunned 
and hated. 

Yct unlike as the two were, there was no lack 
of affection between them, and no clashing of 
wills until one day Allen—Allen Burt was his 
name—with many blushes and tremors, an- 
nounced that he was thinking of taking a wife. 

“A wife!’ exclaimed the uncle, as if the prop- 
osition were something quite unnatural and out 
of the common course. “A wife! And where 
do you propose to live with your wife?” 

“Why, here, at home, uncle; I never thought 


would, the lad could not wholly. conceal it—and | of any thing else.” 


desiring to, gratify it as far as practicable, Mr. 
Kingsbury had presented him on his seventeenth 
birthday with a handsome little sail boat, named. 
for his daughter. Ina short time he had learned 
to manage it with the skill of a born seaman. 
Many an excursion had they taken together 
down the bay,—Edward and his guardian. 

One memorable morning—it was the seven- 
teenth of June,—Edward went down to Camber- 





her heart yearned toward the motherless boy. ° 


well Point, whero his boat was anchored. Mrs. 


“O,in my house, hey? Well, it strikes me 
that’s making pretty free with another man’s 
property.”” 

“Of course I intended to consult you about it 
first,” said Allen. 

“{ should think it would be as well,” observed 
Mr. Rodman, dryly. “And how did you intend 
to support your family?” 





“By my labor,” said Allen. eS \ 
“Leta see. You're how old?” a8 


springs from benevolence, and even the ordinary 
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“Twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five! And how much have you laid 
by?” 

“You have always told me that you regarded 
me as a son,” replied Allen, after a little hesita- 
tion, “and my labor has gone toward increasing: 
the value of the estate. Ihave laid up nothing.” 
+ “Son? Well, sol do regard you as a son as 
Jong as you conform to my wishes, and I al- 
ways meant to do well by you, but you can’t 
bring any claim against me; you can’t prove 
any thing; there never were any papers. I took 
you out of charity when you were a boy, and 
you chose to stay after you got to be aman. 
That makes us quits, and any lawyer will tell 
you so,” said the old man, his face growing 
harder and keener with every word. 

“No lawyer shall ever come between us,”’ said 
Allen, sadly, “If you are not willing I should 
bring my wife home—here,”’ he added, correct- 
ing himself, “{ must seek my fortune elsc- 
where.” 

“And desert your uncle in his old age, un- 
grateful boy. But you're joking; you can’t 
think seriously of taking such a burden upon 
yourself. It’s all folly, Allen, folly. I never 
married, and do you expect to be better off than. 
lam?” 

Allen looked at the sharp face before him, on 
every line of which miser was written in unmis- 
takable characters; at the dark and dingy room 
—ét had never looked so dark and dingy before 
—at old Naomi mumbling in the corner, and 
thought that he did expect to be a great deal 
better off, even though he should never invest a 
dollar in the bank or own an acre of land, but 
he only said, “Uncle, I love Fanny, and Fanny 
loves me, and I cannot give her up.” 

‘This reply seemed to exasperate the old man 
more than any thing that had gone before, for 
people who substitute & money-bag for a heart 
are not apt to be romantic. He could scarcely 
find words to express his anger and contempt— 
or rather the words came so fast that they 
tripped cach other up. He called his nephew 
“an idiot,” “a blockhead,” and bade him go 

















live on love, for he should never touch one cent 


of his money. 


“Then you and I must part, uncle,” returned 


Allen; “but if ever you need me I will come to 
you.” 


2 » said hia 
Allen went, and managed so well that in less 
than a year he was able to rent n small house 


and be married. In another year he was able to 
purchase the house, and there we will leave him 
for a time, living in happiness and content with 


his wife, a prudent, industrious, cheerful little 
woman, whose wishes were bounded by her 


means. : 

The old Rodman house grew more gloomy 
than ever when Allen had gone out of it, 
and although Mr. Rodman would not acknowl- 
edge it, he missed his nephew in more ways 
than one. He missed his society; for Naomi, 
never an entertaining companion in her best 
days, now added deafness to her other infirmi- 
ties; had she added dumbness, also, he would 
have deemed it a compensating circumstance, 
but on the contrary, because she had lost the 
use of her ears, she made her tongue do double 
duty, till his very soul was weary of its ceascless 
din. 

He missed his nephew’s work, too, which with 
him was a much more serions consideration 
than the loss of his society. He began dimly to 
perceive that he had made a mistake in his cal- 
culations, and secretly resolved that if Allen 
came and begged his pardon very humbly in- 
deed, he would relent, and take him home again. 

But the slow years went by and Allen never 
came—at least not as a penitent. At first he 
mude frequent calls, but as his uncle invariably 
reproached him with ingratitude, and forbade 
him to bring his wife to the house, he contented 
himself with saying, as he had said once before, 
“Twill come if you need me—and so will Fan- 
ny,” and then he departed, sorrowfully, to return 
no more. 

Mr. Rodman could find no one to take his 
nephew's place, for of course no able-bodied 
man would work merely for his board, and he 
Was unwilling to pay decent waxes, 

“T tell you there’s sucha leak in that ere chim- 
bly that we shall be all afloat if you don’t mend 
it soon,” bawled old Naomi into the ears of Mr. 
Rodman, for she seemed to think that every one 
else was as deaf as herself, or may be she wished 
tw make them so if they were not. 

“Well, well, woman, haven’t I told you ’'d do 
it when haying was oyer? What’s the use of 
making such a clatter about it?” he answered 
in the same key, adding, impatiently, ‘O, she’s 
the plague of my life.” 

“Very well, then, bile your own pot, for I 
‘won't take care of it with the rain and soot spat- 

















THE YOUTH 


tering down into it at that rate,” and she jerked 
it off of the crane and set it on the hearth. 

Thus this amiable pair continued to exchange 
courtesies for the space of half an hour, when, 
instead of coming to blows, as might have been 
xpected, Naomi set about getting dinner, and 
the rain being over, Mr. Rodi 1 prepared to as- 
cend the roof and inspect the chimney. 

He was getting rather infirm for such work, 
but preferred to risk his neck rather than pay a 
mason. He prudently took with him a rope, 
however, which he fastened round his waist and 
tied to the chimney, so that if his foot should 
slip, he might remain suspended until he could 
receive assistance. The precaution might have 
proved unnecessary, and several things might 
not have happened which did happen, if he had 
been satisfied when his task was accomplished, 
bnt having fastened a picce of zinc, and replaced 
a brick or two, he got up on tiptoe and looked 
down the flue, from what motive I caunot tell, 
but the consequence was that he lost his bal- 
ance, and slid down the roof the length of the 
rope. 

A younger and more active man might easily 
have recovered himself, as the roof was not very 
sloping, but with his utmost efforts he could do 
nothing more than get into a sitting posture, 
and brace his fect ayainst the water-trough—an 
absurd and uncomfortable, but not a dangerous 
position. 

He shouted for help, but the sound did not 
penetrate the dull cars of Naomi. His nearest 
neighbor was Mr. Grow, the shoemaker, and he 
sat at his open window, singing a merry song to 
the rat-tat-tat of his hammer. Had he been 
making less noise himself, he could not have 
| failed to hear Mr. Rodman, but the singing and 
the hammering continued until he had finished 
the shoe on which he was at work, when he 
glanced out the window and saw his neighbor 
) sitting on the roof, and heard his cry for help 
simultaneously. He dropped his lap-stone and 
| started up, but perceiving that there was no 
danger, he burst into a laugh, and summoned 
his wife to view the spectacle. 

“Come,” cried he, “and see old Philetus 
perched on the roof; he’s gone to roost early.” 

“Mercy, husband, do go and get him down; 
run quick. I’m allofa tremble,” said the kind- 
hearted litle woman. 

“Well, I don’t know as I need hurry about it; 
Inid up with a broken leg.” . 

“Q, well, we ought to return good for evil,” 
said the wife. 

“The loan of twenty dollars was all I asked, 
and that on good security, and he refused it. It 
vexes me now when I think of it.” 

“Ha, ha; the old miser’s got the worst of the 
bargain for once,” said Mr. Wayne, the wheel- 
wright, coming out of his shop to see what his 
neighbors were gazing at. “I guess it’s the first 
time. ILope it'll do him good.”” 

“What do you say? Shall we go and help 
him?” asked Mr. Grow. 




















“Catch me helping him,” answered Mr. 
Wayne. “I owe him a grudge for the way he 


treated my sister. She was left a widow with a 
family of little children, poor woman, and be- 
fore she had a chance to look about and see 
what she would do next, he came down on her 
with a mortgage and turned her and her little 
brood into the streets.’ 

Several other persons had now collected in 
front of Mr. Grow’s door, one of whom re- 
marked, “He’s awful hard on widders. Didn’t 
you never hear about the Widder Poor’s cow?” 

“No.” 

“Why, he took her for a debt, though she 
begged and prayed him to wait and give her a 
chance to pay it; and come to, the debt wasn’t 
half the value of the cow, either.” 

“Ol!” groaned all present, in chorus, each one 
of whom had something to relate which had 
come to his knowledge. 

“And then to think how he treated his nephew 
—as likely a young man as there is in town— 
got all the work he could out of him for ten or 
fifteen years, and then turned him off withouta 
penny. Let him hang and meditate, say I.” 

“Ay, let him have a chance to repent of his 
sins.” 

Ido not know how long he would have been 
permitted to occupy his exalted position, if fate 
had not sent his nephew riding by. 

“What's up?” he asked, stopping and ad- 
dressing the crowd indiscriminately. 

“Old Philetus is up,” was the reply, and sev- 
eral hands pointed to the rvof of the opposite 
house. 

“My uncle! 
him! 
of?” 

“We would have helped him if we’d thought 
you'd care,”’ said Mr. Grow. 

And now so great was the eagerness of the 


And not one of you ready to aid 
O neighbors, what are your hearts made 
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men to repair their mistake, that two or three 
reached the roof almost before young Allen him- 
self, The old man was somewhat cramped from 
keeping one position so long, but was found to 
have sustained no other injury, and w: able to 
walk down stairs without much assist: 

The neighbors, who were already ashamed of 
their part in the affair, were glad to go quictly 
y when they had seen hig safely seated in 
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j his high-back chair, And in a few minutes Al- 


len started to follow them. He had reached the 
door, when he heard his uncle call,— 

“Allen.” 

“Yes, uncle,” he said, stepping, back. 

“You'll come again, won’t you?” 

He was about to make his old reply, evn 
come whenever you need me,” but something in 
the old man’s face—an expression he had never 
seen there before—checked him, and he said, in- 
stead, “Indeed I will, as often as you wish.” 

“Thank you, Allen,” answered his uncle, 
stretching toward him a trembling hand. 

‘Allen grasped it cordially. “That’s all, is it?” 
said he, 

“Yes, all; only—Allen ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“JJ should like to see Fanny.” 

Allen was so astounded at this announcement 
that he was unable to reply for a moment, and 
his uncle, misconstruing his silence, said, “I 
suppose she won’t come—I suppose she hates 
me.” 

“Fanny doesn’t hate anybody—least of all, 
you,” said Allen. “There is no one she wants 
to see so much.” 

“Tell her to come soon, then; I’m an old man, 
Allen.” 

When his nephew, promising to bring his 
wife the next day, had bade him good-by, and 
shut the door behind him, he murmured, “Old 
and friendless, old and friendless.”” 

The truth was, that every word spoken by his 
neighbors had been borne aloft to his ears as he 
sat tied to the chimney, and there is no human 
being, however obdurate, who can bear to be en- 
tirely shut out from the sympathies of his kind. 

The next day, true to his word, Allen re- 
turned, bringing his wife with him. 

For a moment Fanny paused on the threshold 
of the gloomy apartment, as if afraid to enter, 
but, catching her husband’s reassuring smile, 
she recovered herself, and gliding up to the old 











Sigel care eee hand and bicced 
him, Just so his mother had kissed him in his 
childhood, and he could not remember that any 
woman had ever done it since. If there were not 
tears in his eyes, his voice showed that they 
were not far off when he looked up and said,— 

“And this is Fanny ?”” 

“Yes, ’m Fanny; and O, uncle, I wanted to 
see you so much, and you’re so good to let me 
come,” said she, and then she sat down by him 
and told him about her house, and her children, 
and her flower-garden, and when it was time to 
go she kissed him again. i 

He did not speak for some time after his vis- 
itors had gone, but sat looking at the fire and 
meditating. He was recalled to himself by old 
Naomi. 

“It's your money they wants; that’s what 
makes ’em so dreadful Jovin’. I aint a fool to 
be gulled by such doings, if you are.” 

She was standing by his chair, just where 
Fanny had stood when she bade him good-by, 
and perhaps the contrast caused her to look 
more than usnally uninviting, for he aimed a 
blow at her with his cane, erying,— 

“Get out, get out, you dragon.” 

She laughed and continued her jeers, but at 
the same time took good care to keep out of 
reach of the cane. 

Characters are not changed in a day, and the 
old woman’s words, “It’s your money they 
wants,” did not fail of their effect on the miser; 
but, on the other hand, his nephew’s whole life 
gave the lic to such a suspicion, and as for Fan- 
ny, one might as well impute avarice or cun- 
ning to the robin that wakes him with its morn- 
ing song; so, in the end, the good within the 
man triumphed, and he one day astonished his 

young relations by inviting them to como and 
live at his house. 

At first Fanny said “No,” laughingly telling 
her husband that she could not leave their pleas- 
ant little home for that “gloomy old dungeon;” 
but being persuaded by him that his uncle need- 
ed them, she consented. 

Mr. Rodinan would have turned old Naomi 
into the street, bag and baggage, but to Allen 
and his wife this seemed a poor return for years 
of scrvice, so they fitted up a coinfortable apart- 
ment for her special use, where she could pass 
her days in as much peace as the crookedness of 
her nature would allow. 

They had not been long residents under their 
uncle's roof, before they effected an entire 
change in the old house and its customs. The 
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front door was thrown open for visitors, sun- 
shine was admitted to rooms which had hither- 
to been darkened, new paper and paint replaced 
that which had become dim with time and foul 
with smoke and dust, a honeysuckle was trained 
over the porch, flowers blossomed in the yard, 
the spring-uns and traps were removed from the 
orchard, for they were no longer necessary when 
kindness had made friends of enemies. 
But the most striking change was in the old 
miser himself, whose hardness melted away be- 
fore the warm smile of affection, like ice beneath 
the summer sun. 

‘And all this was effected without violence and 
without opposition. 
Such greut things love can do! 
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THE WHITE DAMSON PRESERVES. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 

I must tell you about our white damson pre 
serves, and how we disposed of the fruit withoat 
canning! 

Jf there was more than one white damson tre 
in our town, it was fortunate the village boys 
never discovered it; for, as it was, their gool 
principles were put to the test, when the pltsus 
ripened on the side hill, known as Widow Gi- 
lipsee’s farm. 

Now the Widow Gillipsee, if the boys were to 
be believed, was the “‘stingiest woman in town i 
To her belonged the white damson tree, which 
bore, possibly, a bushel of fruit, which she would 
never sell—no, not for a mint of money. 

Neither could the boys manage to stval it, 3s 
some of them would very gladly have done; for, 
when the widow did not keep sentinel over it. 
her son Job did, and between the two that fruit 
seemed to be guarded by dragons! 

Mrs. Gillipsee had her weakness, and it was 
a fondness for quiltings. To any lady who would 
invite her to a fall quilting, she always present: 
ed two quarts of white damsons! 

‘As the value of a thing is usually graduate 
by its scarcity or abundance, the price of thes 
damsons was considered to be prodi;ious; since 
all the women disliked the widow, and on ne sc 
count would have tolerated her acquaintance 
for this little stratagem, by means of which 53. 
secured their favor. 

Up to the time my story begins, our fu'ss 
had held themselves aloof fron: this temper 
—but quiltings had been brisk that season. and 
the bills of fare, which in a country villaye sx 
often limited to cake, custards, doughnuts an? 
warm biscuits, had been offered so frequer 
that it was decided in order to secure a litte ¥. 
riety, to be necessary to grace our more arisiv- 
cratic gathering with some of the Widow Gili}. 
see’s white damsons. 

Mother wrote the invitation requesting the 
pleasure of the lady’s presence at her quiltunz 
and having dressed me in my Sunday clothes fur 
the occasion, bade my brother and myself set cut 
upon our delightful errand. 

“Be sure, now,” said mother, as she gave mé 
a parting caress at the door, ‘‘be very sure am 
Not taste of the plums until you get home.’”’ 

We found the Widow Gillipsee in the most 
amiable of moods. 

We had been especially directed to make ne 
allusion to the damsons. If they were offered 
we were to accept them gratefully; but if they 
were not offered, we were to ignore damsons s: 
as if we had plenty at home! 

The widow read the note with a smile behind 
each ear, Then she looked up in a patronizins 
way and asked,— 

“I wonder, now, if yer ma’am wouldn’t like s 
mess of my white damsings?” 

I smoothed down my white apron and looku 
pleased. Ben coughed and gave me a lite 
nudge of satisfaction. 

“Vas yer ma’am made sass this fall?” 

“{ guess not,” said Ben, with his eyes fixal 
upon the mock oranges before the window. 

“She'll want sunthin’ to yo with the warm 
biscuits, sartin; and to my mind there’s nothin’ 
like white damsings for quiltin’s. You jest run 
out to the barn and call Job.” 

Ben did not wait for urging. Job soon mad? 
his appearance, with his blue trowsers held up 
by one suspender, his feet bare, and shirt sleeve> 
rolled up to his arm-pits. His face was frechied 
from the chin to the invincible cowlick, that 
made his shock of red hair look as if it was 
ready to charge bayonet. 

Ben was repressing his internal rapture with 
the utmost difficulty, for fruit was not so plenti- 
ful in those days ns now; and then we nvither 
ofus had ever tasted white damsons! Poor Ben! 
his lips were almost moist with expectan 
Job went up the tree like a monkey. The 
Widow Gillipsee stood below with her checkerat 
apron spread out to catch the stray plums that 
might answer.to the laws of gravitation. Even 
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her wide, white cap border seemed conscions of 
ownership, as she peered up at the treacherous 
Job, who put every third plum into his capa- 
cious month, 

“Job!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Don’t you dar’ eat a single damsing.’ 

Then a little silence. 

“JobY? 

“Yes’m.” 

“If you eat another damsing, you shall come 
down out of that tree at oncst!” 

At last Job announced that the two-quart pail 
was full, and he came down the tree with an in- 
creased rotundity of person, that did not escape 
his mother’s vigilant eyes. Job understood the 
motion of his mother’s thumb, as it was bent 
barnward, and vanished. 

Mr. Gillipsee selected a few large plums to 
adorn the top of the pail, and stuck a green twig 
in the centre, before entrusting it to our keeping. 
Then she looked over what remained in her 
apron, and selected two damsons, one of which 
she bestowed upon Ben, the other upon myself. 
Mine was a good deal withered; Ben’s was still 
more so. 

We thanked Mrs. Gillipsee very kindly, how- 
ever, and after assuring her how very glad moth- 
er would be of the fruit, were starting cagerly 
for home, when the widow cried out,— 

“Tell yer ma’am she’d better make that sass 
to-night. Job picked all the ripest ones, and 
white damsings won’t keep. Tell her to make 
it pound for pound, and be sure and not skimp 
the sugar.” 

We both thanked her once more, and set out 
on the run, lest the fruit should become too soft 
before'we got it safely home. 

Mother and father had gone to ride, and Aunt 
Clara was to watch with a sick friend that night. 
Dear, old, blind grandmother sat in the window 
knitting, and how the wrinkled face lighted up 
when she heard our voices! 

We told our story in a breath—all abont the 
widow, and Job, and the wonderful tree, and 
then, for the first time, opened our brown, hot 
hands and looked at the solitary damsons the 
woman had given us, 

It seemed a kind of profanation to eat the 
treasures, but Ben set the example, and I was 
not slow to follow; and O what q luscious 
sweetness was in that fruit! 

Presently, we remembered Mrs. Gillipsee’s 
parting message, ‘ 

“O grandma, she said the damsons wouldn’t 
keep aminute and you must preserve them this 
very night.” 

“But mamma’s gone. We must wait.’ 

“But we can’t wait. The widow said so. 
said they must be preserved.” 

Now our dear grandmother was so old, that 
she was really more of a child than either Ben 
or myself. She had been a famous housckeeper 
in her day, and little thought she was not a 
housekeeper still. It was easy to persuade her 
to attempt almost any kind decd, and she knew 
mother had set her heart upon damsons for her 
quilting. 

After some discussion, and a good deat of 
urging, grandma gave her consent to let us get 
ont the porcelain kettle, and make ready for 
preserving. 

The fire that Ben made, in his zeal, was some- 
thing wonderful. Every one of the covers of 
the stove was red hot, and still he kept stuffing 
in the wood. 

We took the plums to the store, and found 
that they weighed five pounds. Grandma said 
apint of sugar was about right for a pound of 
fruit, so we got out the sugar bucket, and put 
live heaping pint bowls full into the kettle, and 
put iton to the red-hot covers, being sure that 
unless we hurried to the utmost, the damsons 
would be non est. 

Now that I recall the odor of the sugar, I 
think it must have scorched in the beginning, 
althonzh Ben stirred it furiously with a long, 
wooden stirabout, until the perspiration stood in 
great beads over his forehead. 

Just then grandma cried out that we had “for- 
sotten to skin the damsons.”” 

Ben stopped stirring, and we were made to un- 
derstand that boiling water must be poured 
over the fruit, that the skin might be removed. 
She was not sure about white damsons, but she 
always prepared purple pluns that way, and if 
we did not get the preserves right, “ama would be 
so sorry,” she snid. 

This rather depressed our spirits, but we wait- 
ed for water to boil, and after much difficulty 
and “mussing,”’ she thought the ftuit must be 
perfect. 

By this time the sugar was quite black, and 
the syrup very stiff and thick. We put all the 
plums into the kettle, dumping them in as if 
they had been potatoes rolling into a bin. 

At this point grandma grew restive and doubt- 
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ful. She-did not like the smell of the syrup, 
and something was wrong. 

We got a teaspoon, and each of us tasted the 
syrup to ascertain what was the trouble. Ben 
was certain nothing was amiss. He smacked 
his lips appreciatively, and procceded to taste 
again. 

Grandma shook her head. Something was 
wrong, hut she could not tell what it was, so 
she kept tasting and tasting again, a plum with 
each dip. My own experience in preserving 
fruit was limited, but my confidence in my own 
judgment was not to be surpassed; so I tasted 
as often as the rest. 

Presently, Ben and I exchanged our teaspoons 
for desert spoons, thinking we could judge bet- 
ter with two plums at a time. = 

It must be remembered that grandmother was 
nearly blind, and by reason of this infirmity 
could not perceive how rapidly the damsons dis- 
appeared. Besides, she was a great lover of 
sweetmeats, and swectmeats were rare. 

At last she was surfeited, and went to her arm- 
chair to rest. The dear soul fell asleep before 
she had been two minutes at the window, and it 
was almost impossible to wake grandma when 
she fell into that kind of a doze after eating. 

Ben and I now realized our responsibility 
more than ever. The fruit was all boiled off the 
stones, but we were not certain it was sufficient- 
ly cooked. We fell to tasting with renewed dil- 
igence, and our perplexity was increasing when 
three of the neighbors’ children came in and un- 
dertook to decide the question for us. 

After sipping one or two saucers full cach, 
they pronounced it done, and Ben proceeded to 
lift off the kettle and pour it into an earthen 
dish, the largest I could find in the closet. 

What with overboiling, and tasting, and other 
accompaniments, there was not a quart left; 
hardly more than enough to cover the surface of 
the dish! 

I scraped the porcelain with all my might, and 
Ben lost his equilibrium in trying to tip the ket- 
tle higher, but it was of no use. 

Mother came home in about half an hour, and 
perhaps you would like to know what happencd 
then! To be sure you would; but Ben and I 
made a solemn promise the next morning, we 
never would tell anybody. “Cause, you see,” 
snid Ben, “if we tell, we never shall hear the 
last of it!” 
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TALE - ABOUT ALLIGATORS. 

I was not exactly born among the alligators, 
said the major, but have probably seen nearly 
as many of them as you have of blackbirds. 
From the beginning to the end of life, and from 
the point of the snout to the tip of the tail, they 
are ugly-looking creatures; and 1 must confess, 
after long and intimate acquaintance, that their 
conduct is as bad as their looks, 

I have never seen nor heard of any thing in 
them to awaken a pleasant interest, unless it 
may be the care which the female gives to her 
nest. In preparing it she will select a spot in 
the low ground near her den, where she will 
rake together a pile of leaves and dirt a foot 
high by four or five across, on which she will 
Jay her first and largest litter of eggs, and cover 
it several inches deep. 

After a few days she will deposit above them 
another* litter, and cover as before; and thus 
continue, layer after layer, until she ecased 
Jaying, and has raised a mound several feet 
high. Close in this neighborhood she may be 
seen, every day, for weeks, watching her treas- 
ure with the most zcalous care, until the whole 
mound becomes instinct with life, the eggs, hun- 
dreds in number, being hatched by the heat of| 
the sun, aided, perhaps, by a slow fermentation 
in the vegetable mass. 

The eggs are blunt at both ends, and more cy- 
lindrical than oval, but abont the size of a 
goose’s, but rough to the touch, with a dark 
mass in the centre dimly showing through the 
tough shell. They give a clear, ringing sound, 
like the clink of achain, when rubbed together. 
Any disturbance of the nest by man or brute 
brings theegys together, and gives warning to the 
mother, whose scaly back, accompanied by all 
her neighbors in the pond, will immediately be 
seen rising from the water as she hastens fiercely 
to their defence. 

No sooner have the young alligators crawled 
out of the shells than they make for the water, 
which is never far off. If interrupted on their 
way they immediately show fight, by snapping 
together their ugly little jaws, and trying to 
strike with their tails. 2 

Up to this time they have been under the care 
of their mother, who has watched over them 
with ferocious jealousy. Now her care ceases, 
but the father begins to show an uncommon in- 
terest in them. As they leave the nest he takes 
his place by the waterside, watches with delight 
their first efforts at wriggling, and, as soon as 


























they come ncar enough, he opens his mouth, and 
sends them down to Jie as near as possible to his 
fatherly heart. So devoted is he in his atten- 
tions, that few of them ever reach the water, and 
of these few only a small proportion live long 
enough to catch their first frog. 

This fondness of his for young alligators 
seems to last all through their tender age—that 
is, until they have become too tough to be 
chewed, or rather too nimble to be caught. I 
think so, for the reason that any old he-alliga- 
tor, lying by the waterside, can be decoyed by a 
person uttering the sound ‘Eee! Eee!” the cry 
of a young alligator, in a note between the short 
whine of a puppy and the low squeal of a pig, 
and that the only interest he has been known to 
take in them is in craunching their young and 
tender bones. 

So much for the moral character of alligators, 

Aside, however, from the unhandsomeness of 
breakfasting upon one’s children, there is noth- 
ing wonderful in the fact that the dish, in this 
case, should be esteemed a dainty onc—young 
alligator is good eating for anybody. I do not 
mean the young just out of the shell, for of 
them I know nothing; but of those that are a 
year old, and three or four feet long, I can testi- 
fy that a steak from the tail is as eatable and 
enjoyable as a steak from the tail of any other 
large fish of our waters. The only objection to 
them I have ever known is on the score of prej- 
udice; for the musky odor which is oftentimes 
very strong in the old, is scarcely, if at all, per- 
ceptible in the young, and that little is wholly 
removed by a gentle parboiling, or by immer- 
sion for a few hours in salt and water. = * 

The alligator leads a very lazy, lounging life. 
Every bright day, from March to October, the 
mudflats are striped with their ungainly forms 
lying heads to the water in the soft mud, luxu- 
riating in the warm sunshine. There they will 
lie for hours without moying, unless impelled 
by hunger or some other imperative call; and, 
on the approach of evening, retire to their dens 
in the marsh, 

As for food, they will take any thing that 
comes in their way—tish, flesh or fowl, from a 
tadpole to a man or a horse; and notwithstand- 
ing their awkwardness, they are so expert as to 
keep themselves, in general, comfortably fed. 

Their favorite mode of catching prey—favor- 
ite, I suppose, because it suits their lazy habits 
—is by surprise. ‘They will lay themselves like 
a black, rough tox; beside a: footpath, or a rice- 
dam, or a waterside where there is the scent of 
feet, and there remain in quict until some unwa- 
ry passenger, human or brute, comes within 
reach, when, slap! goes the tail with a long and 
terrible sweep, and down gocs the victim into 
the creature’s mouth, 

Another favorite mode adopted when ther 
no great urgency, is to lie on a river bank, in 
sight of a ford, or of a boys’ bathing-place, or of 
adrinking-place for stock. As soon as a hoy, 
dog, calf or sheep gives promise of being catch- 
able, in slides the allizator, as noisclessly as an 
otter, and swinfs rapidly forward, with its two 
eyes projecting above water like two black nuts, 
seizes its prey with its teeth, and drags it under 
water. Ata ford frequented by wild cattle, they 
sometimes congregate in vast numbers, and 
gather round their prey like a pack of wolves. 

A horse-drover, who was better acquainted 
with Western cattle than with Southern alliga- 
tors, came to my neighborhood with the remains 
of his stock to sell. He was so anxious to save 
time that, instead of taking the safe road across 
ariver, he resolved to ford a place known to be 
infested with these creatures. The neighbors 
endeavored to dissuade him, but he was “not 
afraid of alligators,’”? and went on. Three men, 
fifteen horses “and one dog entered the long, 
winding ford at one end; three frightened men 
and six horses came out at the other. The man 
said, in describing the scene the next day, that 
the sercams of his poor horses, when they found 
themselves surrounded by alligators, and with- 
out hope of escape, was the most dreadful sound 
he ever hea He had sayed time with a ven- 
geance. 

The 



































little boys and myself were playing on a 
bluff that overlooked a salt-water river, when 
suddenly ® negro man ran past us with a brick- 
bat in his hand, exclaiming,— 

“Dey biz alligator, dey now trying to ketch 
the soose.” 

We hurried after him, and, standing on the 
Dluf, saw what no one, at first sight, would have 
taken for any thing more dangerous than a 
knotty fenee-rail, or a small log of wood with 
several knobs projecting from one end. But 
that Jog moved, and those knobs were the eyes 
and snout of an alligator. It slowly approached 
the geese, as if drifted towards them with the 
tide. They were in the edge of the water, plum- 














ing their feathers, and did not notice him, al- 
though he was not more than three feet distant. 

The negro man, who was 4 Capital thrower 
did not wait longer than to plant himself upon 
the brink of the perpendicular bluff, whence he 
sent his brickbat whizzing through the air with 
force enough to kill a half-grown calf. It did 
not kill the alligator, however, although it hit 
him plump in the forehead; it only hastened his 
movements. We saw a great splashing of the 
water, and heard a loud gabbling of the geese, 
as one of them rose several feet into the air and 
fell again. The alligator, disappointed in his 
intended snap at the goose, had endeavored to 
throw it into his jaws by a blow of his tail. 
The next moment we saw him quietly swimming 
towards the other side of the river. 

Alligators are not very fast movers, cither hy 
land or water, though they can Jeap well. They 
can outswim a man, a dog or adcer, but they 
cannot keep ahead of a fast canoe. They pos- 
sess the power of so regulating their bulk, that 
they can swim a great distance, or float for any 
length of time, with nothing visible but the eyes 
and nostrils. 

On land they can run ina straight line much 
faster than they can swim, but they require 
nearly as much room for turning as a four- 
wheeled carriage or a small yacht. Any five- 
year-old child that knows how can casily dodge 
out of their way, and then worry them by keep- 
ing close to their tails (not too near, however), 
banging with a stick. Indeed, the river and 
pond alligators are so conscious of their impo- 
tence on land that, whenever attacked, they 
drop right in their tracks, and cannot be made 
to move except by the application of fire. Their 
trails can casily be distinguished, not only by 
the print left by the claws, but, like all others of 
the lizard tribe, by the dragging of the tail. 
When the trail is through marsh or soft mud 
the tail cuts a sharp, deep furrow, as if made by 
the edge of a heavy oar. 

Each alligator has his own den, as each gen- 
tleman has his own room. To that he retires 
every night to enjoy his repose, and in that he 
spends his winter, with what dreams or with 
what meditations only an alligator knows. Of 
course, before turning in for a five months’ nap, 
the stomach must be fortified with something 
more substantial than usual; and this is accom- 
plished not only by eating as hearty a meal as 
can be obtained, but by gulping down a few 
pine-knots, This is not very nutritious dict, nor 
can it add much to the growth or strength, but 
the hard wood keeps the coats of the stomach 
from rubbing together, and thus prevents the 
disagreeable sensation of gnawing hung In 
the spring of the year, when the long sleep is 

















over, and the stomach has no more need of light- - 


wood knots, the alligator will eject from his 
mouth as many, sometimes, as half-a-dozen balls 
of lightwood, worn beautifully smooth by attri- 
tion in the stomach. 

Sometimes a little pool swarms with alliga- 
tors, and its bank is tunnelled in many places. 
One of these pools, or “alligator-holes,” as we 
called them, I shall never forget. It was in the 
piney woods, when I was a boy at school. Tho 
day was hot, and we naturally felt a desire to go 
bathing. But where could we go, for there was 
no river or pond within reach? Oncof the boys 
said that he could show us an old alligator-hole, 
that he doubted not would be a capital place for 
bathing. So away we went. he hole, or rath- 
er pool, was not many yards across, but scemed 
to be quite deep. 

We stripped off, quickly as possible, and 
jumped in, from a log that projected over the 
muddy margin. Iwas first, and making a low 
leap, feet foremost, { found myself astraddle of 
what I took at first to be a small log. In an in- 
stant, however, the log began to move, and to 
carry me along with it. 1 had jumped astrad- 
dle of an alligator, and had scared him so badly, 
that he was making with all speed for his den, 
Of course I did not ride him longer than was 
necessary for me to get off his back, for I sus 
pect Iwas as badly scared as he wa Several 
other boys got in before Lcould give the alarm, 
but we all serambled ont in a hurry, and made 
vo further use of the hole until we 
of all dangerous company. 

We have two kinds of alligator—one belong- 
ing to the rivers and large lagoons, the other in- 
habiting small pondy places in the piney woods. 
The piney woods’ alligator is small, seldom 
cecding ten feet in length, but it is very fierce, 
and though it seldom attacks aman, it will fight 
desperately when assailed, and will depend for 
its defence as much upon its musky odor as up- 
on its strength. 

The river alligator, with all its and seem- 
ing ferocity, is a cowardly creature. We boys 
used to enjoy a great deal of sport at their ex- 
pense. Our academy overlooked a salt-water 
river in which they abounded. Sometimes, 
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while we were bathing, one of them would at- 
tempt to steal upon us. We would pretend not 
to notice him until he had come so far that we 
could form a circle round him, when it would be 
our turn to show fight. 

The moment he found himself surrounded 
and assailed he would become alarmed, and try 
to escape; but a little water dashed in his face 
was sufficient to make him turn tail and try 
some other part of the circle, where he would be 
treated in the same way. Why they never at- 
tempted to dive under us and get away, I do not 
know; but they never did. Alligators are des- 
perately afraid of any attack upon their eyes. 
They aro said to be so sensitive to pain in that 
organ,.that when gouged they will let go their 
hold upon any man or boy they have seized and 
hurry away. Perhaps the dashing of water in 
their faces so fully occupies what little minds 
they have with care for their cyes, that they can 
think of nothing els 

‘They are easily killed or captured by those 
who know how. Approached in front, their 
thick scales, shingling backwards, are proof 
against every missile from the hand of man, ex- 
cept arifle ballin the forehead; and even that 
will do little harm unless, by chance, it strikes 
the brain, which is about the shape and size of a 
man’s finger, and lying lengthwise with the 
head. Approached in the rear, a load of duck- 
shot directed to the back of the head at its junc- 
tion with the neck, will penetrate, and prove in- 
stantly fatal. And so will a rifle-ball in the side, 
close behind the shoulder, though in this case 
the hunter will also be nearly killed by the hor- 
rible smell of the gases issuing from the ball- 
hole. 





Ng 
For the Companion. 
A VISIT TO FRIENDS’ MEETING. 

“Thee has never been to Friends’ mecting? 
Then thee must go over to Baltimore and go 
with me next first day. Perhaps Friend Mary 
Ames will speak, and then thee will have a 
treat.’ 

So said Friend Anne Bascome, as she took off 
her plain bonnet, and smoothed her plain hand- 
kerchicf, and composed her plain but sweet 
countenance. 

“But my dear friend,” said I, “I should be 
oblized to go in the world’s costume, rufiles, 
panniers and all. Shall I be allowed to enter 
the sanctuary in that profane style, or must I 
don some Quaker bonnet and gown of most im- 
maculate gray?” 

“Don’t thee say Quaker, my friend,” said 
Anne Bascome, settling herself in the depths of 
a luxuriant velvet casy-chair—and I notice 
Friends are partial to soft cushions—“‘it is a 
term of reproach among my people. ‘Thee need 
have no fear if thee goes with me. And besides, 
many degenerate sons and daughters of Friends 
have adopted worldly fashions, though they still 
hold to their birthright.” 

“Then it is settled; I'll go with thee, Friend 
Anne, to Baltimore Friends’ meeting, and I hope 
it will do me good.” 

“Itis to be hoped it may do thee no harm,” 

aid Friend Anne, quietly. 

Who does not like a Friend? Dear, sweet, 
gray birds, with their faultless, unruffled plum- 
age, dealing so gently with the young, bearing 
th testimony among the world-hardencd and 
unbelieving. 

Saturday night saw me in Baltimore; Sunday 
morning, or first day, saw me on my way to the: 
mecting-house in Lombard Street, dressed in a 
becoming drab walking suit made by the most ; 
fashionable dressmaker in Washington, and 
plain, in spite of its claborate trimming in sat- 
in, ruflles and folds. 

“Thee does not look very unlike a Friend thee- 
self,” said Anne Bascome, just before 1 put my 
bounet on. That, with its bunch of daisies and 
bright ribbons, dispelled the illusion. 
nds’ mectins-house in Lombard Street, sets | 
froin the curb some twenty feet or more. 
A high, primitive fence, from which three gates 
open, is the first intimation of the place. We 
were early, so we sent the carringe home and 
stood in the shade of some grand old trees, for 
awhile. 

An evil genius soon presented itself in the 
shape of a fluttering, be-ribboned girl, a rain- 
bow of color froin head to hecls. She seized me | 
by the hand on the strength of a slight acquaint- 
ance at some watering-place, and shocked 
Friend Anne beyond measure, by darting at my 
veil and kissing me in the street. 

“What are you standing here for?’’ she asked. 

“Yam goins to Friends’ meeting.” 

“O, the Quakers!” exclaimed) Fly-a-way, in 
her loudest tones. “TL dote on Qual and {im 
dying to go to Quaker meeting. Do take ine in 
with you.” 

“Lam here by the courtesy of my friend 
































Anne,” [ said, very much ashamed; “and”’— 


“Thee friend is very welcome,” said Anne; 
and I knew that her speech was a mortification 
of the flesh, for any thing more worldly, more 
gorgcous in its get up, from the three-storied 
feather-fluttering hat, to the great rosettes on 
her small fect, I am bound to say the good Friend 
never saw, inside or outside of a mecting- 
house. 

“Thanks! how kind you arc!” said the Butter- 
fly, and then went on to entertain me with a de- 
scription of the last ball she had attended, for 
which I could have boxed her ears with a right 
good will, for she varicd it with queries of “Had 
I seen Tom, lately; or Harry, or the old colonel, 
and when was I going to be Mrs. ? and 
wouldn’t I invite her to the wedding?” 

Now I am only seventeen, and have had but 
few serious thoughts of marriage in all my busy 
life. There’s a six-years bridge, at present, be- 
tween me and that important state, and I must 
confess I winced under Miss Anne’s astonished 
stare; while, it being Sunday, and the creature 
utterly unimpressible, and standing in the peace- 
ful shadow of Fricnds’ meeting-house, I did not 
utter the sharp words that were fighting for an 
outlet under my placid boddice. 

“Mercy on us!” cried Butterfly, “the gates are 
opened.” How I longed to ask her if she 
thought she could behave herself. I doubted her 
capacity for silence. I knew she would twirl 
her parasol, play with her ring, dangle her 
watch-chain and make her boots creak, but 
trusting to a friendly Providence, I followed 
Anne up the aisle, where, to my distress, she 
took a seat under the ministers’ gallery and fac- 
ing the whole audience. 

“TL like this,” whispered Butterfly, setting all 
her dangles to fluttering. Of courseshe did. To 
be seen was her chief end of life; to be admired 
her only aim. 

It being some time before service, I felt at lib- 
erty to use my eyes, and did so when I could 
without being annoyed by Butterfly. 

What a strange, quiet, unchurchly place it 
seemed! <A large, cheerful, but rather bare in- 
terior, divided down what we should call the mid- 
die aisle by a partition which could be raised or 
lowered at pleasure. A gallery ran all around 
the house, but there was no organ loft, no choir, 
no pulpit. Four plebeian-looking black stoves 
stood in different places, so that Fricnd’s meet- 
ing-house must be abundantly comfortable in 
winter. 

Friend Anne explaincd that the women Friends 
saton one side and the men Friends on the other; 
that on occasion of ‘business ions by either 
sex, the partition was pulled down to the tops of 
the pews, and they were ‘effectually separated ; 
that the seats on araised platform behind us 
were for Friend ministers, and she supposed 
there would be several present that morning. 

“Isn’t it comical?” quericd Butterfly, already 
bexinning to futter her wings. 

“YT don’t sce any thing funny,” I replied, with 
an expression of countenance that I flatter my- 
self frightened her into silence, for she was 
quict full thirty seconds afterward. 

By my side sat my comfortable friend; oppo- 
site a yery slim, thin, delicate Quaker, rigid and 
pale, and on Butterfly’s left an ample, motherly 
dame. Presently, more Friends began to drop 
in, sweet and cool, and all so fair and modest 
under their capacious silk bonnets! I cannot 
tell how many Rachels, and Nancys, and Ma- 
rys I was introduced to. One by one they en- 
tered, one by one came the world’s pcople, or 
modified Friends with pretty, gray walking-suits, 
and neat but not showy bonne! One by one 
came in the men on the other side, and dropped 
into their seats, with their broad brims on, and 
there the under the shadow of their hats. 

It was all so strange, as gradually meeting 
filled up! Several little folks sat round in pretty, 
white dresses and one fold of ribbon over their 
plain straw hats, and they were quite as demure 
as their elders. : 

The bells stopped tolling without; the sum- 
mer sunbeams flickered through branches and 
were sifted on the floor and over the congrega- 
tion; the sweet west wind came im and toyed 
gently with spotless kerchicfs and pretty rib- 
bons. 

One face, pure and beautiful as a rosebud, un- 
der quillings of blue ribbon and white lace, quite 
fascinated me. Evidently she used the plain 
anguage, and I afterwards learned that she was 
the daughter of Fricnd Mary Ames, one of the 
lights of that order. 

Gradually the silence grew oppressive. Twen- 
ty minutes passed, twenty-five, thirty, and as 
yet the Spirit had not given token. The myriad 
faces blended into one, queerly, under © mon- 
strous Quaker bonnet. A little child dropped a 
fan; it made me jump. Somebody sneezed. I 
never heard any thing quite so terrific as that 
sneeze. I was getting light-headed. Astonished 
at Butterfly’s silence, [looked at her; she was 






































asleep; her three storics of hat toppled alarm- 
ingly. It was a relief to pinch her. 

Five minutes more; that silence must be brok- 
en. The more! tried to think good thoughts, 
the more I couldn’t. Grotesque images alarmed 
me. I saw all the comical illustrations I had 
lcoked at for months, and almost determined 
never to look at another. [Tirst, I studicd noses 
—it was very wicked of me—and then I won- 
dered what everybody could be thinking of. 
Could they banish all worldly thoughts? I 
wished I could. The silence seemed like an ava- 
lanche about to smother me, when lo, a soft 
voice fell on my ear: 

“Perfect love casteth out fear;” and tho spell 
was broken. 

Sweet Mary Ames, with thy saintly thoughts, 
dispelling silence and sadness, how refreshing 
were thy words! After that three Friends 
spoke, two brothers and one sister; then sud- 
denly there was a rushing sound. The whole 
congregation roused itself and got up, and 
“Quaker meeting”’ was over. | 

“Did you ever see any thing so stupid?” asked 
Butterfly, as we gained the street. “I lost some 
splendid singing; don’t want any thing to do 
with Quaker meeting again. Come and see me 
—ood-by.” 

I hope I shall never meet her again. As to the 
Friends, though their worship is peculiar, God 


bless them. ALICE, 
——+o—____ 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Don't tell me of to-morrow! 
Give me the man who'll say, 
Whene'er a good deed’s to be done, 
“Let's do the deed to-day.” 
‘We may all command the present, 
If we act and never w: 
But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past that comes too late. 








Don’t tell moe of to-morrow! 
There is much to do to-da: 
That can never be accomplished 
If we throw the hours away. 
EVery moment has its duty ; 
Who the future ean foretell? 
Then why put off till to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well?, 











eee? Catena 
A FRAY WITH INDIANS. 

The following letter from a subscriber to the 
Companion, in Kansas, give hint of the way 
the Indians are sometimes. provoked by the 
whites to deeds of blood. We have no doubt 
of the red men on white settle- 

ery often, like this recorded below, 
been direetly invited by the bloody acts of hot- 
headed, brutal men, or by unwillingness to treat 
the Indians with ordinary justice. — Eprror. 

Dear Companron,—My home here is but a 
short distanee from an Indian camp, and Iam 
going to tell you what a “brush”? we had with 
the Indians not long since. These Indians are 
friendly, but they will sometimes steal, and when 
a theft occurs they are sure to be suspected and 
accused of it, whether guilty or not. 

A man in our neighborhood lost a horse, and 
concluded at once that the Indians had stolen 
him. On the 13th of May he induced some of his 
neighbors: xXteen or seventeen in all—to start 
with him for the Indian camp, to hunt for the 
animal. When about a mile from the camp 
they met a nearly equal number of unarmed In- 
dians going to the town of Peru to trade. The 
man who had lost the horse stopped them and 
demanded his property; but the Indians de- 
clared that they neither had the horse or knew 
any thing about the animal, but offered to go 
back to the camp to search for him, 

The man refused this and insisted that some 
of thei ponics should be left in his possession 
until his horse returned. This the Indians, 

























of course, would not do. They then turned to go 
hae! 


to their camp when a young man of the 
y of whites rode in front of them with a re- 
yolver in his hand, and ordered them to halt. 
At this the Indians gathered about him and one 
of them raiscd a tomahawk in a threatening 
manner, when he fired, killing him instantly. 

The Indians then ran for their camp, and sey- 
eral of the white men followed, firing at them 
as they fled, so that some of them were prob- 
ably wounded. No sooner did they get within 
hearing of the camp than they gave the war- 
whoop. At once the men of the tribe rushed out 
armed and mounted. Upon this the whites 
turned and fled, hotly pursued by the Indians, 
who fired on them and killed one man. The 
rest of the party flew to thcir homes and gave 
the alarm, and immediately there was great ter- 
ror and confusion, 

We had just finished our dinner and were rest- 
ing for a while, When a man rushed into our 
door, saying, “The Indians are coming, and the 
settlers are flying before them in every diree- 
tion.” In a short time frightened women and 
children began to flock in upon us until the 
house and yard literally swarmed with fugi- 
tives, 

As there was danger that the savages would 
destroy property, and perhaps, in their fury, kill 




















other victims, it seemed necessary to meet, and 
if possible, prevent this. Accordingly every 
man and boy who could get a gun or a revolver 
started for the scene of action, I shouldered an 
old Spencer rifle, and in company with several 
others, marched about three miles, and had 
nearly reached the scene of hostilities when we 
came to the house of a man whom the Indians 
had taken prisoner. They had beaten and 
bruised him somewhat, but had afterwards let 
him go, and also another captive. 

These men said the Indians had returned to 
their camp, and evidently were satisfied with 
ihe revenge they had taken, and would not prot- 
ably molest other settlers. They had taken lify, 
man for man, and we concluded that it was bet- 
ter not to pursue the matter further, but to re- 
turn home. And thus ended the 15th of May. 
‘There is, perhaps, but little doubt that if the 
whites had met the Indians civilly and. treated 
their offer in a r spirit, the horse could in a 
little time have been found, and returned, if it 
had been stolen by these Indians. Thus bitter 
and deadly feelings would have been avoided, 
and the lives of two human beings saved. 

Crartes M. Ricorps. 
Co 
DYNASTIC RESTORATIONS. 

The efforts that have lately been made to re- 
store the old Bourbon line to the throncof France 
have revived interest in the general subject of 
dynastic restorations. 

It is often said, that, as the Bourbons have 
been out of France forty-one years,—they were 
driven away in the summer of 1830,—it is idle to 
suppose that they can be restored. But there is 
a great deal of tenacity in persons who Jay claim 
to crowns and sceptres. Such baubles are’ tuo 
fascinating to be easily given up. 

Take the case of the House of Stuart. That 
very foolish man, James IL, of England, was de- 
prived of all his crowns at the beginning of 
1689,—and it was not till almost a century had 
elapsed that his descendants ceased to hope for 
a restoration. 

Me had a son, also named James, who was 
born in 1688, and dicd at the beginning of 1766 
—and who was first known as the Pretender, and 
then as the Old Pretender. This gentleman 
made several open attempts to recover the throne 
of his ancestors, but all were failures. 

He married a Polish princess, of the great fam- 
ily of Sobieski, and became the father of pro 
sons, The elder of these sons was the person 
known in history as Prince Charles Edward, 
man of no common powers, and from whom his 
party expected much, 

Charles Edward, in his father’s lifetime, en- 
gaged in several attempts to restore his family 
to the British throne. The most wonderful of 
these attempts was that made in 1745, which led 
to a short but fierce civil war. 

With only a few fricnds he went to Scotland, 
and was there joined by many Highlanders, and 
by a few of the Lowland Scotch. He outgener- 
alled the British commander, and took posses- 
sion of Edinburgh, and then defeated him in the 
pitched battle of Gladsmuir. 

Ilaving formed a considerable army, he 
marched into England, going as far south as 
Derby. Itis the opinion of competent military 
and political crities that, had he persevered, and 
gonc on to London, he would have been entirely 
successful, and that the Stuart dynasty would 
have been restored, forty-cight years after it had 
been driven out of Great Britain. 

But his Scotch adherents had become alarmed, 
hecause very few of his English friends joincd 
him,—and of those few only a very few were 
men above the lowest classes. Consequently, 
they resolved to retreat, and made Charles Ed- 
ward obey them, much against his wish and 
will. 

On the way back to Scotland they defeated 
the English at Clifton; and after their arrival 
there they defented them in the battle of Falkirk. 
But they were destroyed at Culloden, in April, 
1746,—the last dynastic battle ever fought on 
British ground. 

But the Stuarts did not give up their hopcs, 
even then, and Charles Edward maintained them 
to the day of his death, which took place in 1788 
—so that a restoration was thought of for about 
acentury. It is a well known fact that a Stuart 
party existed in Great Britain even down to the 
early ycars of the present century. 

Charles Edward had a brother, Henry Bene- 
dict, but that brother seems to have indulged in 
no illusions, He was created Cardinal of York, 
and died so recently as 1807, having received a 
large pension from George IIL. for several y 
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The French Bourbons were overthrown in 17! 
for the first time, and their first restoration took 
place in 1814. They had been kept out of powcr 
not quite twenty-two years. = 

The Sicilian Bourbons lost their continental 
dominions in 1806, and were restored in 1815. 





AUG. %4, 1871. 





The Spanish Bourbons were dethroned in 1808, 
and regained their place in 1814. 

The Vasas lost the Swedish throne carly in the 
present century, and they never have been re- 
stored, though they entertained strong hopes of 
arestoration for some time. Their throne is 
held by the House of Bernadotte, the sole sur- 
yiving dynasty of those that were made out of 
French marshals and princes in the time of Na- 
poleon I. 

The House of Orleans lost the French throno 
only twenty-three years ago, (February, 1848,) 
and they can reasonably lock forward to a res- 
toration, whatever may be said of the hopes of 
the old Bourbons. 

ae egy 
YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


Yachting is now a popular summer recreation 
in both England and America, by those who can 
afford its pleasures. It is a costly indulgence. 
To engage in it as many Englishmen and Amer- 
icans do, requires the possession of wealth, and 
the command of much time. A well-built, well- 
farnished and well-fitted yacht costs many thou- 
sand dollars; and the exponse of keeping it, with 
its officers, and men, and servants, and appro- 
priate entertainment of guests, is something 
enormous. 

Yacht—pronounced yot—is from the Dutch, 
like so many of our maritime terms. Down to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, or there- 
about, the Dutch were the first of maritime peo- 
ples, and they have furnished much of our sea 
language. 

Yachts are old things. “Cleopatra’s barge,” 
of which we have heard so much, was a yacht, 
and the river Cydnus had the pleasure of bear- 
ing that immortal vessel on its limpid bosom, 
when the “serpent of old Nile” went to try her 
powers on Mark Antony, Perhaps she was a 
sea-serpent. 

Many of the ancient monarchs, or other great 
men, had yachts,—a yacht meaning a pleasure 
vessel, and being thus distinguished from a ves- 
sclof business. They are frequently mentioned 
in history long before the age of yachting be- 
gan, 

When William III. used to go from England 
to Holland, or from Holland to England, he 
sometimes used a yacht. So did George I. and 
George IL in making those visits to Germany 
that gave so great offence to their unloving sub- 
jects. 

Yachting, therefore, is nothing new on the 
sea, or under the sun; but the scale on which it is 
now indulged in is something new, and belongs 
to this century. As becomes her position as the 
first of maritime, commercial and naval coun- 
tries, England takes the Icad in yachting; and 
ucxt to her is the United States, which is the 
second of maritime, commercial and naval coun- 
tries. 

Yacht clubs are numerous in the British Isl- 
ands, and the Royal Yacht Club is the greatest 
institution of the kind in the world,—nor is it 
ixely ever to be excelled. The number of Brit- 
ish yachts is told in thousands, most of which 
are craft of good dimensions, very few indeed 
being small. 

American yachting has about completed the 
first generation. The New York Yacht Club, 
which is the first institution of the kind in the 
Western world, di from 1844. It consisted, 
originally, of nine yachts, butit numbers a great 
flect, aud is on the increase. 

Some of the finest yachts in the world are 
owned by Americans, and are distinguished 
everywhere for their high sailing qualities. 
There is an honorable rivalry between the 
hitsmen of America and those of England, 
which has led to races, and to improvement in 
the construction and sailing of vessels. There 
are yacht clubs in Russia and France, and in 
Holland and Belgium, and in some of the Brit- 
ish colonies. 
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THE MUSIC OF BIRDS. 

Who does not long to hear the song of the 
nightingale, after reading the following zigzag 
description of it by a Geneva musician, named 
Bechstein? 


20-20-20-20-10-20-20-20-Z0-20-20-20-20 zirrhdding 
Herrera Star AA-CL-CD-CL-CR OOWAT hy ina hol 
-gai-gai-gai-gai-gai-gai-gai-gai-; guaia co- 
rleor dziondzio pir sea on 
From these syllables we should judge that the 
cuckoo has done more for music than the nightin- 
sale, for the minor scale, the origin of which 
has puzzled many, is said to be duc to this bird, 
the cuckoo's couplet being a minor third sung 
downwards. 





The canary bird is the most cherished song- 
ster of our homes, but there is an account of 
two canaries which talked instead of singing. 
The first of these was raised by hand and kept 
away from other birds. It soon astonished its 
mistress by repeating: woids which it had heard, 


THE 


specially its own name—Titchie. It would for 
hours ring the changes on such words, as ‘‘Dear, 
swect Titchie. Kiss Minnie. Sweet, pretty lit- 
tle Titchie. Kissic, kissie, kissic. Dear Titchic, 
wee, gee, gee. Titchie—Titchie, pretty little 
Titchie.” 











—— 6. 
AN EASTERN SCAVENGER. 


A Culcutta correspondent sends us an ance- 
dote of that singular bird, the adjutant, or gi- 
gantic crane, which may be a novelty to some 
of our readers. He says that his attention was 
attracted one morning by an unusual turmoil in 
the “compound,” or out-door premises of the 
house in which he lived: 


Looking out of the window, he saw an adju- 
tant, evidently unable to remount on his wings, 
standing helplessly amid a company of at least 
a hundred crows, whose loud vociferation seemed 
to express any thing but delight at the presence 
of their gigantic fellow-biped. The adjutant, 
from his uscfulness as a scavenger of all work, 
is a gentleman very much humored about [ndian 
homesteads; and this onc in particular, as was 
his wont, had been lingering outside the cook’s | 
room for any unconsidered trifles which the 
servants might think fit to throw out... | 

A few crows, however, getting wind of the af- 
‘fair, with the sagacious notion that tbey might | 
pick up a few chance scraps on their own ac- | 
count, were soon on the scene of action. Hun- 
ger has no compunctions, and at last, onc of | 
them, more venturesome than the rest, approach- | 
ing more closcly than actual prudence would | 
have dictated, ventured to dispute the possession 
of a bone with the adjutant. 

The question was not long in abeyance; for, 
in a few moments, the adjutant—lcaving the 
bone for subsequent discussion—scized the crow 
hip and thigh, and swallowed him at one gulp. | 

This summary act seems to have aroused the 
indignation of the other crows, who by their 
cries soon brought together numbers of others 
from every quarter, and for a good two hours 
they never ceased—some from the ground, oth- 
ers from a neighboring wall—to badger their vo- | 
tacious foe, scolding him at the top of their) 
lungs, and tantalizing him by approaching as | 
close as they dired, extending a claw or a wing 
to almost within his reach, and suddenly with- | 
drawing it as he attempted to seize them. And | 
this unequal vengeance they continued for two | 
or three mornings. 

The adjutunt is one of the most voracious and 
carnivorous birds known; and the enormous 
uantity which itcan devour may be judged of 
rom its size. From tip to tip of his wings, 
when stretched out, it measures about fourteen 
or fifteen feet, and it is five feet high when 
standing ercct. Well-founded stories of its vo- 
racity, however, are by no means uncommon. 
With the adjutant, all is fish that comes to net 
Every thing ts: swallowed wholt:” Inthe stom. 
ach of one a land tortoise ten inches long, and a 
large male black cat, have been found entire. 
A shin of beef, broken asunder, serves an adju- 
tant for but two morsels; and a leg of mutton, 
five or six pounds weight, if he can purloin it— 
for he is a terrible thief—is no more than a fair 

ordinary mouthful. 

Fortunately, the courage of tho adjutant is 
not equal to its greediness; for a child, cight or 
ten years old, can scare it with a common 
switch.—Once a Week. 


—_—_+9— 
STUFFING LITTLE STOMACHS. 


“Hearty suppers make heavy dreams,” and 
none suffer more from over-cating at the last 
meal of the day than children, “booked,” as they 
are, for carly bed-time, and exposed to pain by 
their sensitive nerves. 


Perhaps, says the Advocate and Guardian, 
the parents and guardians of children are not 
aware how often they prepare the way for the 
physician’s call to their houses. 

Many cases of indiscrect crowding the tender 
stomach, or of an improper choice of food, have 
come under my observation; but none have so 
hmapresgedt me as the one at this momentin my 
mind. 

A little child of three years old, delicate from 
recent indisposition, caring not much whether 
sheeats or not. Fancy alunchcon of this kind— 
two builed egys, three bits of cheese an iuch 
square; part of n small pickled onion, and some 
rawcabbage. A picce of mince pic would have 
been given but for the good fortune that there 
was none in the house. 

About three hours after, there was a dose of 
physic administered. Then picce of an orange 
followed, What was the subscquent treatment 
before the child’s bed-time, I cannot tell, but it 
did not surprise me that the result of this strange 
mixture was violent convulsions nearly all the 
night, partial paralysis as a consequence, and 
the prospect of death for the little victim, or it 
may be of imperfect faculties throughout the 
child’s life. 





















+o. 
SOME STRANGE OURIOSITIES. 

The “Museum of the College of Surgeons” in 
London contains some of the most remarkable 
real natural curiosities, which, ghastly as many 
of them are, repay inspection better than a whole 
house full of codfish Feejee mermaids and cow- 
skin gorillas. From ‘tHaunted London” we take 
this description of some of these wonders: 

This museum was built by Barry, in 1835, and 
contains the incomparable anatomical collection 
of the eminent John Hunter, bought by the gov- 


ernment for £15,000, and given to the College of 
Surgeons, on condition of its being opened to 














the public. The muscum is divided into two 
rooms, the normal and abnornal. The total 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


number of specimens is upwards of 23,000. The 
collection is unequalled in many respects; cvery 
thing is in perfect preservation and of authentic 
pedigree. 

The largest human skeleton is that of Charles 
O’Brian, the Irish giant, who died in Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, 1788, aged twenty-two. 
It measures eight fect four inches. By its side, 
in ghastly contrast, is the bony sketch of Caro- 
line Crackhami, a Sicilian dwarf, who died in 
1824, aged ten years. There is also a cast of the 
hand of Patrick Cotter, another Irish giant, who 
measured eight feet seven and a half inches. 

Nor must we overlook the vast framework of 
Chunce, the elephant that went mad with tooth- 
ache at Exeter Change, and was shot by a com- 
ifl i ‘The sawn base of the 
hows a spicule of ivory, pressing 
0 the nervous: pulp: Toothacheis always ter. 
e, but only imagine a square foot of 
ry curious, too, is the jaw of the extinct sa- 
bre-toothed id the skeleton of a gigantic 
extinct Irish deer, found under a bed of shell 
marl in a peat-bog near Lim The anthers 
n feet long, eight feet nd weigh 
he heis the animal 
om his skull) was seven feet six 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF FORCE 
OF HABIT. 


The forms of activity during sleep are many 












and curious. Somnambulism shows how the 
body will often obey the dreaming brain, but 
the following instance is much more remarka- 
ble. Henry Crabb Robinson relates an exam- 
ple of the strong power of habit upon the hu- 
man mind to which he was a witness, in Jena: 


The 
chi 


house in which he lived was let out in 
ers to students, and was in the care of an 















old woman whom the lodgers called Aufwerte- 
rinn, (the mistress,) and a young one, called 
Burschen (broom), both very moc and repu- 
table persons. It had been their business so long 
to rise cc itly at all hours of the night, to 
let the students in, that they contracted a habit 























of rising and opening the door, and of securing 
it, and then retiring again, without breaking in 
upon their sleep. 

This activity of mind during sleep had grown 
upon them, so that they would answer any 
question put to them, and even keep up a con- 
nected conversation with each other without 
wakin; 

Robinson considered this something like the 
mesmeric sleep, and tried several experiments 
on these two fine subjects. Entering the kitch- 
en one night for a candle, he found that Wait- 


ress and Broom had both fallen asicep in their 
chairs, and listened to a conversation between 
them on the merits of the different lodgers. 

One asked the other, “What think vou of the 
Envlishman?” (himselt). 

~O,” replicd “sh%, “he is’ guter kerl, (a good 
fellow,) and is very fond of talking.” 

Some of the students tried experiments to as- 
certain the nature of this sleep. One asked the 
old woman if she had any more rooms to let; 
when she replied, in an unnatural voice, “O, 
yes,” und praised the rooms and fixed the price 
of them, 

But at length a rude fellow put an insolent 
question to her, when she awoke at once, and 
seeming to remember it, was justly angry with 
him. 





tO 


A FOOL AND HIS FOLLY. 


A chap named Joseph Ford sent $280 to Rich- 
ard Roe, of New York, to buy counterfeit money. 
Roe pocketed the cash and sent sawdust, and 
Ford had him arrested. Ford deserves no sym- 
pathy, for he knew ho was taking steps to im- 
pose upon the community, and he ought to have 
known that John Doc and Richard Roc are pure- 
ly legal fictions, and that therefore he could get 
no satisfaction out of such a name. 


John Doc and Richard Roe are the two sup- 
posed names always uscd in England in the 
wording of specimen law cases and ‘‘moot” 


courts. 
ter 


JOHN ANDERSON MY JO. 


sto have been a better husband than 
u—if the following refers to him: 


Appeal 
gramma 





The will of John Anderson, recently filed for 
probate in San Francisco, provides that “all and 
any of my property I leave to my wife Mary, 
and likewise my two daughters, Mary and Jen- 
nie.” The young ladies earnestly desire to know 
whether they are legatees or legacies, and the 
court is in a quandar: 


2 ae 
HOW IT WAS MADE. 

A chemist has been experimenting on fashion- 
able liquors out West. In a barrel of what is 
known as the best Cincinnati whiskey, ho found 
the residuum to consist of five pounds of strych- 
nine, fourteen pounds of rotten tobacco, and 
dishwater cnough to hold them in solution. 

———s es 
LYNCH LAW. 


Two Missourians caught a horse thief and 
hanged him. Mis friends caught and hanged 
them. ‘The citizens hanged his friends, and now 
who’s going to hang the citizens? 








This is an example of the way things work 
when men “take the law into their own hands.” 





tO 


A Lapy placed the following letters in the bot- 
tom of her flour barrel and asked her husband 
to read them: OI CU RMT. 
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THE WEED 
“Family Favorite”? 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


aro tho Most PorULAx In tho market, becauso they will 
execute the OREATYaT range and VARIETY of Work. ‘Thoy 

aro the SIMFLEST and Eabigsr to operate, and are always 
in order. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


(Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Comminaion and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of wor 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WasnixcTon STREET. 
JAS, H. FOWLER, Agent. 
THE 
Only Perfect 


DOLLAR 
ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &e. &e, With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at bath ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
Colby Bro’s & Oo., 
508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 








16—copt0w_ 


E, P, Byder's 
















A BOOK FOR Boys, 





A_ POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 








Abridged from We 
TWO HUNDI 
Wm. G, Websterand Wm. A. Wheeler. 


's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 






Engravings on Wood. 





This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18,000 of tho most important words of the language. The 
introduction contains, besides’ the Pictorial Illustrations, 
Tables of Money, Welght and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greck, the Latin, 
andthe Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
etc.,ete.; making altogether the most complete and uscful 
pocket companion extant. It is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in three different styles. Cloth, 
7Scts.: flexible, 85 cts; tucks, gilt edges, $1. Sent by 
mail on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


31 New York. 





138 and 140 Grand St., 





“UNCLE SAM’S FAVORITE CHILD.” 
THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, urthe Ilustrat- 
ed Article on ‘Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
1 Maiden Lane, 
Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a largo 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
M. WAGNER & CO 




















isom" “Aodress M.WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Stich, 
SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
or day. For all our Sunday 
Schools. 
SALVATION.| +. 5. rerKins, 
By T, E. PERKINS Publishor, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tf New York. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
vi-ly 96 and 98 NogtH Staext, Bosto 





n. 
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THE FOX AND THE CAT. 
‘The fox and the cat, as they travelled, one day, 
‘With moral discourses cut shorter the way; 
“"Tis good,” said the fox, “to make justice our 
uide !"” 
How Godlike ig mercy !”” grimalkin replied. 


‘As thus they proceeded, a wolf from the wood, 
Impatient for hunger and thirsting for blood, 
Roshed forth as he saw the dull shepherd asleep, 
And seized for his breakfast an innocent sheep, 


“Tis in vain,’' cried the wolf, ‘Mistress Sheep, that 
you bleat, 

When mutton’s at hand you know well I must eat.” 

‘The cat was astounded—the fox atood aghast, 

To see the ilerce beast at his cruel repast. 


“What a wretch!” said the cat; ‘what a blood-thirs- 
ty brute!” 

Toreizan poor sheep when there'aherbage and fruit!” 

Cried the fox, ‘With the acorns so sweet and so good, 

‘What a tyrant this is to spill innocent blood!” 


Then onward they went and discoursed by the way, 

And with still more wise maxims enlivened the day; 

And on as they travelled they moralized still, 

‘Till they came where some poultry pecked chaff by 
a mill. 


‘Then the fox, without ceasing his sayings so wise, 
Now snapped up a chicken by way of a 
And a mouse which then chanced from her covert to 


stray, 
The thoughtful grimalkin secured as her prey. 


A spider that sat in her web on the wall, 
Porceived the poor victims and pitied their fall; 
She cried, “Of'such murders how guiltless am I!” 
‘Then ran to regale on a new-taken fly. 


——_+e+—_____ 
THE LAST MATCH. 


Our readers may remember the thrilling story 
of the steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked on one of 
the Auckland Islands, several years ago, whose 
cast-away sailors had but a single match, to 
warm them in that world of ice and snow. For- 
tunately they “made it go,’’ and so kindled a 
fire and kept themselves alive for months, until 
taken off by a passing vessel. John B. Gough 
tells this similar story of narrow chance in a 
crisis of danger: 


Iremember—and I don’t know whether it was 
a lezend or not—that a missionary party were 
passing over the prairie, when one of them ex- 
claimed,— 

“See, see that red glare! What is it?” 

They looked and watched, and one old trap- 
per, shading his eye with his right hand, cried 
out,— 

“The prairic is on fire, and it is spreading at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. It will de 
stroy us, and nothing will be left but a few 
charred bones to tell of the party passing over 
the prairie.” 

“What shall be done?” 

The trapper cried,— 

“We must fight fire with fire. Work! work! 
Pull up the grass! make the circle larger, larg- 
er, larzer! Quick, quick, I feel the heat upon 
my brow! Quick, for your lives! pull up the 
grass! pull up the grass! Now for the matches! 

They searched, and found two. Hastily they 
struck one, and it failed, utterly failed! One 
match! and the firecoming in the distance, Jeap- 
ing with its forked tongues through the dry 
grass at twenty miles an hour! Only one 
match! 

The missionary, baring his brow, said,— 

“God, help us; for thy great name’s sake, help 
us in our extremity.” 

Every heart prompted the words, and the lips 
uttered “Amen.” : 

They struck the match; it caught fire, and 
the grass was ignited: and as the fire formed 
them in circle they were saved. 


Often we are in circumstances where our 
means are feeble and few and chances of success 
or safety exceedingly critical. But there is 
nothing for us then but to ask God’s help and 
strike our “last match.” 


—_—_+0r— 
AN INCIDENT IN DICK’S LIFE. 


Fortunately it happened when all the children 
were in the nursery. It was such a stormy day, 
that even Harry could not go out-doors. So like 
a good elder brother, he devoted himself to play- 
ing with his sisters, Lotty and Mabel. Little 
Dick, the canary bird, was taking his usual re- 
cess outside of his cage, flyiny from one curly 
head to the other, or perching on the toilet-bot- 
tle to gratify his vanity in the Jooking-gla 
when, unseen by Norah, who was busily darning 
the knees of Harry’s second-best trousers, or by 
the children, intent on the erection of the seventh 
story of Harry’s grand block-tower, in_ stole 
Kitty! Now Kitty was regarded with affection 
by the warm-hearted little folks, but the tender- 
est affection could not induce these small people 
to repose the slightest contidence in the good in- 
tentions of Kitty, as far as Dick was concerned. 

Poor Dick had flown down from the toilet-bot- 
tle, having twisted and turned his vain little 
head as much to his satisfaction as if he had 
been the most beautifully curled and mustached 
young dandy. His bright eves had spied some 
stray seeds scattered under his cage, and he had 
set himself to work to save Norah the trouble of 
sweeping them into the dust-pan. 

Kitty, meanwhile, crouched low, made herself 
as much like a snake as possible, and came 
creeping along very stealthily and quictly. 
Norah was in the midst of an ingenious rent, 
and was lost to every thing but the catching to- 
gether of the frayed threads; the tower was 
trembling under Harry’s nervous fingers, as he 
was placing 2 spool with a flag in it on the tip- 
top, higher than his own head; and sympathetic 
Lotty and Mabel were holding their breath, 
when a strange sound caused Harry to start, and 
down came the work of art! 



























But the children did not stop to mourn over 
that, for the sight that met the three pairs of 
horror-stricken cyes made them forget every- 
thing. There was little Dick fluttering in 
naughty pussy’s mouth! Norah exclaimed,— 

“Murther! he’s kilt intirely!” and Lotty and 
Mabel screamed with fright and grief; but Har- 
ry, being a man of seven years, lost neither 
presence of mind nor time, but sprang to his 
pet’s assistance. 

Kitty, half tierce and half frightened, jumped 
on the table, then down and across the floor un- 
der the big bed, followed by wrathful Harry. 
For a moment Harry thought it was all over for 
poor little Dick, for the bed was too low for him 
to creep under, and Puss would not stir for all 
the pokings of the pop-gun that was Harry’s 
weapon. But, quick as thonght, he squeezed 
himself as flat as a plump boy could, and by dint 
of scraping and bruising his arm and shoulder, 
managed to reach Kitty’s tail; and O! how he 
pulled when he did get hold! 

Now, Kitty felt terribly hurt and grieved when 
she felt the pain; for a moment she tried to keep 
her position by sticking her claws into the car- 
pet, but Harry pulled with the force of love and 
justice, and had nearly dragged her forth, when 
a wild desire for revenge took possession of her. 
She opened her jaws in order to bite Harry’s 
hand, and out dropped Dick, his feathers wet 
and broken, his strength exhausted. Kitty drove 
her sharp white tecth into Harry’s little fat hand, 
and then, mad with pain and the overthrow of 
all her plans for a choice bird-dinner, rushed out 
of the nursery. 

Harry had borne the sharp bite without a 
murmur, though his blue eyes filled with tears 
that he could not keep back; but when he took 
up little Dick and saw his condition, thinking 
his pet was dying, he burst into tears. Lotty 
and Mabel joined the sad chorus, and Norah was 
in vain trying to comfort them, when mamma, 
having heard the commotion, came in. 

Mrs. West soon heard the whole story, broken 
as it was with tears and ejaculations, and took 
the bird on her left palm to sce how far he was 
injured. Little Dick was very sensible, and he 
had also unlimited faith in his kind mistress, for 
it was she who had tanght him his pretty tric 
and brought him sugar, and apple, and the earli- 
est spring chickweed. So he lay quite patiently, 
his little heart beating very fast from his fright 
and suffering, while she examined his wins, 
claws and body, to see what could be done for 
him. 

Pretty soon, to the children’s unbounded joy, 
she pronounced him all right, and told them 
that she would put him back in his cage, and 
when he had forgotten his adventure she thought 
he would be as lively and gay ever, Sure 
enough, after several hours of dejected hopping 
from one perch to another, and long, sad medi- 
tations at the bottom of the care, Dick cleared 
his voice with a chirp or so, and then timidly 
essayed a feeble song; and the next morning he 
woke them all as early as usual with his chcery 


thrill. 2 
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A SERMON ON “PUSH.” 


The best preaching on any text is to do it, and 
certainly there arc few better opportunities to 
act out this text of four letters than when you 
sce some one suffering from want of help. 


When Cousin Will was at home for vacation, 
the boys always expected plenty of fun. The 
last frolic before he went back to his studies 
was a long tramp after hazel nuts. 

As they were hurrying along in high glee, they 
came upon a discouraged-looking man and a 
discouraged-looking cart. 

The cart was standing full of apples before an 
orchard. The man was trying to pull it up hill 
to his own house. 

The boys did not wait to be invited, but ran to 
help with a good will. “Push, push,” was the 
cry. 

The man bdrightencd up; the cart trundled 
along as fast as rheumatism would do it, and 
in five minutes they all stood panting at the top 
of the hill. 

“Obliged to ye,”’ said the man; “you jest wait 
a minute;” and hurried imto the house, while 
two or three pink-aproned children peeped out 
of the door. 

“Now, boys,” said Cousin Will, “this is a 
small thing; “but I wish we could all take a 
motto out of it, and keep it for life. ‘Push !"—it 
is just the word for a grand, clear morning like 
this; it is just the word for strong arms and 
young hearts; it is just the word for a world 
that’s full of work as this is. 

“If anybody is in any trouble, and you see it, 
don’t stand back; push! 

“If there’s any thing good doing in any place 
where you happen to be, push! 

“If there’s any work going on in the Sunday 
school, push! Don’t drag back, I beg of you. 
You'll do one or the other. 

“Whenever there’s a kind thing, a Christian 
thing, a happy thing, a pleasant thing, whether 
it’s your own or not, whether it’s at home or in 
the town, at church or at school, just help with 
all your might; push?” 

At that minute the farmercame out again with 
adish of his wife’s best doughnuts and a dish 
of his own best apples; and that was the end of 
the little sermon. 
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WIRT AND WEBSTER. 


Daniel Webster was once engaged in the trial of 





a case in one of the Virsinia courts, and the op- 
posing counsel was William Wirt, author of the 
“Life of Patrick Henry,” whieh has been criti- 
cised as a brilliant romance. In the progress of 
the case Mr, Webster produced a highly respec- 
table witness, whose testimony (unless disproved 
or impeached) settled the case and annihilated 
Mr. Wirt’s client. After getting through the 
testimony, he informed Mr. Wirt, with a signifi- 
cant expression, that he was through with the 














witness, and that he was at his service. Mr. 
Wirt rose to commence the cross-examination, 
but seemed for a moment quite perplexed how 
to proceed, but quickly assumed a manner cx- 
pressive of his incredulity as to the facts clicited, 
and coolly eyeing the witness a moment, he 
said,— 

“Mr. K., allow me to ask you if you have ever 
read a work called the ‘Baron Munchausen?’”’ 

Before the witness had time to reply, Mr. 
Webster quickly rose to his feet, and said,— 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Wirt, for the interrup- 
tion; but there was one question I forgot to ask 
the witness, and if you will allow me that favor, 
I promise not to interrupt you again. 

Mr. Wirt, in the blandcst manner, replied,— 

“Yes, most certainly.” 

When Mr. Webster, in the most deliberate 
and solemn manner, said,— 

“Sir, have you ever read Wirt’s “Patrick 
Henry?” 

The effect was irresistible, and even the judge 
could not control his rigid features. Mr. Wirt 
himself joined in the momentary laugh, and 
turning to Mr. Webster, said,— 

“Suppose we submit this case to the jury with- 
out summing up?” which was assented to, and 
Mr. Webstcr’s client won the suit. 


——_+-___ 


FORGOT HIS NAME. 


A conccited fellow, by the name of Head, in 
making New Year’s calls in a certain city, made 
the acquaintance of a young lady upon whom 
he flattered himself he had effected a very decid- 
ed impression, He felt that he was irresistible 
to the sex, any how, but in this particular in- 
stance he was confident that he had accomplished 
a complete conquest. Not to be too cruel to the 
damsel, whom he imagined to be languishing 
over his absence, he called upon her again after 
the new year was a week or so old. That he 
might feast upon the surprise and joy she would 
feel upon discovering who her caller was, he re- 
frained from giving his name to the servant who 
answered his ring, but instructed her to tell Miss 
that avery particular friend desired an 
interview. He was ushered into the parlor, and 
after a brief delay the young lady whom he sup- 
posed to be rapidly approaching dissolution on 
his account, entered. 

She paused on the threshold and looked em- 
barrassed. He expected, but contrary to his ex- 
petations, no blush of cmotion, or recognition, 
even, lighted her countenance. 

“Don’t you remember me?” said he, putting 
on the smile which he imagined had melted her 
young and susceptible heart upon their first 
meeting. “You know 1 called here last New 
Year's, with a party in a four-horse sleigh.” 

“O yes,” said the young lady, who didn’t ap- 
pear in the least crushed by the recollection; ‘1 
remember, your face did look familiar, but your 
name”’—— 

“Don’t you remember my name?” inquired 
the heart-pulverizer, with an air of deep chagrin. 

“Lhave almost got it,” said the lady, with a 
puzzled smile, “It isn't Brown?” 

“No, indeed. But really, madam, this is not 
very flatter ng to me, vou forgetting my name. 
I imagined that Ihad made a decided impres- 
sion.” 

“So you did, so you did,” the lady hastened 
tosay. “Strange that your name should have 
escaped me, though. I was thinking of it just 
before you rang. Don’t tell me what it is. I 
shall think of it in aminute. Really, this is 
quite mortifying. What has become of my 
memory?” and she trotted her pretty little foot 
impatiently on the carpet. 

“But let me give you a hint,” said Mr. Head, 
whose mortification was rapidly increasing. 

“Well, just a little hint. I should think of 
your name in a minute, anyhow—just the least 
hint will do.” 

“Now, then, what do I carry on my shoul- 
ders?” queried Head. 

A moment’s puzzled reflection, then her face 
brightened up, and she advanced toward him 
with outstretched hand, cordially exclaiming,— 

“Why, Mr. Head, how do you do?” 


—— - + 
A BIRD THAT STEALS NESTS. 


The old proverb says, “A wild goose never 
laid a tame egg,” but here is an account of a 
bird that never laid an honest one. It is by 
Prof. Hamlin, of Colby University : 


The birds of all America, to their credit be it 
said, with but a single known exception, mate 
and rear their youny in honest wedlock; and, 
setting a oud exainple to unfeathered bipeds, 
never resort to bills of divorce. The one excep- 
tion to the rule of pairing is afforded by a bird 
that is very common among us, known as the 
cow-blackbird, cow-bunting or cow-bird. 

It is about as Jarge as the bobolink, and the 
male is in color black, with brown head and 
neck, while the fen 8 sooty-brown, paler be- 
neath, These bird: never known to mate or 
build nests. A general concubinage prevails 
among them, and, as a natural consequence, 
they shirk wholly the care and Jabor of hatch- 
ing their exes and rearing their young. When 
the breeding season comes, the female stealthily 
deposits her egys in the nests of birds smaller 
than herself, in the absence of their owners, 
dropping one egy, only, in a nest. 

This exe i: hatched earlier than those 
of the nurse-bird, and on this singular cireum- 
stance the whole success of the imposture de- 
pends. Why this takes place is not certainly 
known, but the most probable explanation 
seems to he that given by Nuttall, who says that 
the “larger egg, brought nearer to the body (of 
the sitting bird), is better warmed and sooner 
hatched.” Indeed, the exys of the owner of the 
nest are seldom or never hatched. 

Bereft of her own offspring, the foster-mother 
adopts the ‘“‘squatter,” and nurses it with the 
same fond care that she would have lavished 






































;a woman who brought him some property. 





‘upon her rightful progeny. But, as she has to 
feed a big and greedy glutton, her task is a hard 
one. 

The bird oftenest doomed to rear these “chil- 
dren of iniquity,” is the gentle and affectionate 
red-eyed vireo, which habitually kecps to the 
woods, though it occasionally appears about the 
outskirts of villages. 

The bluebird is the largest bird that is known 
to perform this office of nurse, but the smallest 
one that I have known to act in this capacity is 
the tiny Nashville warbler. 


Prof. Hamlin says that the cuckoo, which has 
gained such dishonest repute by forcing its eggs 
upon other birds, is the English cuckoo, and not 
the American one. 

—\+o—__—_ 
TRAPPING AN AUDIENCE. 


Some years ago an eccentric genius, the Rev. 
Thomas P. Hunt, used to give temperance Iec- 
tures. One night he announced that he would 
lecture in Easton, Now temperance was not in 
favor among the male portion of that town. 
The women, however, were all in favor of the 
“pledge,” and, consequently, on Hunt’s first 
nizht not a man showed himself. 

The benches were pretty well filled with wom 
en, thouzh, and Hunt commenced; but instead 
of temperance, he talked to them on the vanities 
of dress, etc. They wore great stuffed feather 
sleeves then. They—the slecves— caught it, 
then tight lacing, and so on through the whole 
catalogue of female follics; not a word about 
temperance. And the Jadies went home excited 
and angry, and told their husbands about it, 
and voted old Hunt a brute. 

He had announced that he would Iccture at 
the same place the next night. Long before the 
time appointed the audience commenced to 
come, and when Hunt hobbled down the aisle, 
for he was lame, the building was comfortably 
well filled with men. The old fellow looked 
about, chnckled, and muttered,— 

“Hogs, I've got you now!” 

The andience stared. “Aha, hogs, I’ve got 
you now!” 

After the crowd had got quict a little, the lec- 
turer said,— e 

“Friends, you wanted to know what I meant 
by saying, ‘Hogs, P've got you now,’ and I'll 
tell you. Out West the hogs run wild; and 
when folks get out of meat they catch a young 
pig, put a strap under his body, and hitch him 
to a young sapling that will just swing him 
from the ground nicely. Of course he squeals 
and raises a rumpus, when all the old hogs gath- 
er round-to see what’s the matter, and then they 
shoot them at their leisure. Last night I hung 
a pig up; [hurt ita little, and it squealed. The 
old hogs have turned out to-night to see the fun, 
and Pll roast you,” and so he did, pitching into 
their favorite vice with u relish and a gusto. 














——_+or 


ANIMAL TEACHING. 


said that no one person of modern times 
ved so much suecess in animal teaching as 
ett. This man was an humble shoemak- 
er. was born in Scotland, in 1721; but he 
afterward removed to London, where he married 











Then, turning a broker, he accumulated money 
until the year 1759, when his attention was 
turned to the training and teaching of animals, 
birds and fishes. He was led to this new study 
on reading an account of a remarkable horse 
shown ata fair at St. Germains. 

Bissett bought a horse and dog, and succeeded 
bevond his expectations in teaching them to 
perform various feats. He next purchased two 
monkeys, which he taught to dance and tumble 
on arope; and one would hold a candle in one 
paw, and turn the barrel-organ with the other, 
while his companion danced. He next taught 
three cats to do many wonderful things, to sit 
before music-books, and to squall notes pitched 
to different kevs. He advertised a‘Cat’s Op- 
era” in the Haymarket, and successfully carried 
out his programme, the cats accurately fulfill- 
ing all their parts. He pocketed some thon- 
sands by these performances, He next tavght a 
leveret, and then several species of birds, to 
spell the name of any person in the company, 
nd to distinzuish the hour of the day or night. 
Six turkey-cocks were next rendered amenable 
to a contra dance; and, after six months’ teach- 
ing, he trained a turtle to fetch and curry Jike a 
dog, and, having chalked the floor and blackened 
his claws, he made it trace out the name of any 
given person in the company! 

———_+or—___—_ 
WANTED THE ONE IN THE KITCHEN. 

The following is a lesson for girls—a Cinderel- 
Ja story without the fairy nonsense. Many a 
slighted “cinder-wench,”’ of sensible head and 
busy hands, has suddenly sprung into a great 
lady—independent of any glass slippers or won- 
derful god-mother: 

An intelligent gentleman of fortune visiting a 
country village in Maine, not far from Bangor, 


was hospitably entertained and lodged by a _gen- 
tleman having three daughters. ‘Two of them, 




















in rich dresses, entertained the distinguished 
stranger in the parlor, while one hept herself in 
the kitchen, assisting her mother in’ prepariny 
the food and setting the table for tea, and atter 
supper, in doin the work till it was finally com- 
pleted, when she also joined her sisters mathe 

he 


parlor for the remainder of the evening. 
next morning the same dauzhter wa 
early in the kitehen, while the other two were in 
the parlor, Tho gentleman, like Franklin, pos- 
doa discriminating mind—was a close oly 
server of the habits of the young Jadies— watchal 
an opportunity and whispered something in the 
ear of the industrious one, and then Jeft for 4 
time, but revisited the same family, and in about 
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one year the young Indy of the kitchen was con- 
yeyed to Boston, the wife of the same gentleman 
visitor, where she now presides in an elegant 
mansion. The gentleman whose fortune she 
shares, she won by a womanly deportment and 
well-directed industry, Few such ere 





y 
while parlor-praters superabound. 
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TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Among the many pathetic incidents connected 
with the late Staten Island steamboat explosion 
in New York, the following is one of the most 
pitiful: 
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by the police terribly scalded in the wreck and 
ruimof the main d The child lay in a bed 
near itS mother in the hospital ward. It was‘so 
. fearfully burnt and scalded that it could not 
five. The skin was parched completely off the 
poor little face, and through her blackened lips, 
she lisped | 
*“Mamm f 
little Mary sO si 





crawled to the bed, and bend- | 
ing down her lips, met those of her poor child, 
and almost instantaneously the burnt arms of | 
the little girl were raised in the vain endeavor to 
clasp them around her mother’s neck. Many a 
man of nerve turned away unstrung at the scene 
of simple pathos. 


——— +9 
LOOKING AHEAD. 


Sambo was a thoughtful old negro. There 
had been several sickly seasons in that particu- | 
lar Virginian district, und the number of deaths | 
had been large; and in the distribution of fu- | 
neral cards his master was never forgotten. On 
a sudden, all these cards disappeared. The mas- | 
ter summoned Sambo and asked where they had | 
gone. Sambo trembled. | 

“Praise de Lord, massa, I won’t tell a lie; I’s 

tum.” | 

“What! got all of them?” | 

“Yes, yes—but don’t wollup me; J’ll go an’ 
fotch um.” 

And with this he hurried away, and soon re- 
tarned with a score or more of the missing 
cards. S 

“Here dey is, massa, all safe andsound—eb’ry 
one ob um.” 

“In the name of wonder, Sambo, what did you 
want of such a batch of mourning cards?” 

“As true’s de Bible, massa, I didn’t mean no 
harm. I’s bery old, an’ I ‘specs I'll die ’fore 
Jong an’ so I t’o’t I’d lay dese up to send to de 
ole darkies on de odder plantations to come to 
my faneral.”’ 

—_+or—__—_ 
THE GOLDEN PENNIES. 


A little boy, 
int 





who had plenty of pennies, 
dropped one into the missionary box, laughing 
as he did so. He had no thought in his heart 
about Jesus, the heathen, or the missionary. 
His was a tin penny. It was light as a scrap of 
tin. 

Another boy put a penny in, and as he did so 
looked around with a self-applauding gaze, as if 
he had done some great thing. His was a brass 
penny. It was not the gift of a “lowly heart,” 

ut of a proud heart. 

A third boy gave a penny, saying to himself, 
“I suppose I must, because all others do.” That 
was aniron penny. It was the gift of a cold, 
hard heart. 

As a fourth boy dropped his penny in the box, 
his heart said, “Poor heathen! Fam sorry they 
are so poor, so ignorant and so miserable.” 
That was a silver penny. It was the giftof a 
heart full of pity. 

But there was one scholar who gave his penny 
with a throbbing heart, saying to himself, “For 





thy sake, O loving Jesus, I give this penny.” 
That was a golden per , because it was the gift 
of love.— Spirit of Missions. 7 





A CURIOUS SEED. 


Every one knows how wonderfully the thistle- 
seed, with its many hundred wings, is contrived 
to spread its species over the earth. A plant in 
Ceylon has a singular provision for the distribu- 
tion of its seeds. These are contained in a cir- 
cular head, which is composed of spine-like divi- 
sions that radiate in all directions, making a 
ameter of eight or nine inches. When the seeds 
are ripe for distribution, these spherical heads, 
with their elastic spines, are blown away by the 
winds and roll swiftly over the level shore for 
miles, dropping seeds as they go. If they come 
to water they float easily, and their spines serve 
as sails, so that they can cross estuaries. A 
plant valuable for taking root in the sand and 
Brotecting, the shores from erosion is thus widely 

istributed, as it could not be in any other way 
in a barren, birdless region. 


—_+o—___ 


KILLED. 

One of the saddest casualties of the New York 
riot was the shooting of a young lad, Thomas J. 
Spring, a native American, who was taking a 
walk from the Free Academy, of which he was 
one of the brightest pupils. 

The house, and not the street, is the place for 
either boys or men when a riot is expected. 








For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE COOK. 


“There, Aggie Morton! See what you’ve 
done!” cried Cousin Mattie. “Just look, auntie.” 

Aggie’s mother took her hands quickly out of 
the flour she was sifting, and said, “Why, Ag- 
gic! Keep still now, till I can wipe my hands 
and come to you.” 


Aggie had been playing with the eggs. She 


| didn’t know they would break so easily, and she 


only rapped two of them together, as baby did 
his blocks. 

She sat perfectly still, waiting for her mother, 
while the yellow yolks ran down the front of her 
clean pink apron and trickled into her sleeves. 





Her mother could not help smiling at the dis- 


| tressed looking little face. 


“Never mind, dear,” said she, as she took off 
the soiled apron; ‘‘you didn’t mean to do it, and 
you’ll know better next time. Now go with 
Cousin Mattie and let her wash you and put on 
aclean apron. Then you may come back again 
and sec me make the cake.” 

Aggie was 34 
when she camc back. But she looked very wish- 
ful as she watched her mother at her work. 

“Mamma,” said she, presently, “I do wish 
you'd let me cook.’” 

“But you don’t know how,” said mamma, 
smiling. 

“O yes, I do,” said Aggie, earnestly. “When 
I go up to grandma’s I always make things. 
She gives me some dough and I roll it out on 
the door stone, and make cakes, and pies, and 
buns. If you could only sce’em! And grand- 
ma lets me bake ’em on the top of the stove.” 

“Then do you eat them?” asked mamma, 
very much amused. 

“Well, some,” said Aggie. ‘And grandpa al- 
ways tastes of ’em. But grandma don’t. She 
says she’s afraid they’re gritty. What's gritty, 
mamma?” 

“Dirt or sand from the door-step would make 
them gritty,” said mamma. “But I think I will 
make a trade with you. If you will learn to 
dress yourself neatly without help and will keep 
your little room in order, I will get you some 
small baking dishes and give you some dough 
every Saturday morning when I bake.” 





take time and patience. 


Aggie began the very next morning, and she 
found her mother’s words were true. She had 





Aggie thought it would be pretty hard to but- 
ton up her own dress and apron, but she said 
she would try. Her mother told her she must 
not expect to learn in a minute, for it would 


much trouble and several hearty cries before she 


took quite a month for her to learn to manage 
them all. It was easier to take care of her room. 
She dusted it every day and kept her clothes 
and playthings in order. 

Her mother was very much pleased, for Aggie 
used to be so careless. 

One Saturday morning, after Aggic had 
learned to dress herself nicely without help, her 
mother said, “Well, Aggie, I think you have 
done exceedingly well for such a little girl. I’m 
quite proud of you. Now come and see what I 
have ready for you.” 

Aggie followed her mother to the kitchen, and 
saw, in one corner, @ small, new table, with o 
box on it. Mrs. Morton opened the box and let 
Aggie take out the things. 

There was a little moulding-board and rolling- 
pin, a tiny seive, some small tin pans, baking 
dishes and plates, two mixing spoons, a knife 
and two little fancy cake cutters. 

“Why, I shall be just like you, mamma!” ex- 
claimed Aggie, delighted. 

She wanted to begin her baking that very 
minute, but was obliged to wait till her mother 
| had some dough ready. Then she was as busy 
as any hotel cook. 

She made two tiny loaves of bread, and a pan 
full of biscuits cut out with a thimble, some 
| apple pies, one custard pie, which mamma filled 
| from her large one, and ginger cakes in as many 
| shapes as she could imagine. 
| Mamma baked them in the oven, but Aggid 
| almost sighed for the top of grandma’s stove; 
|for there she could see them, and mamma 
wouldn’t let her look into the oven twice a min- 
ute, as she wanted to. They all looked nicely 
when they were done. And to Aggie’s great de- 
light, grandpa and grandma came to spend the 
day, and she could show them her dishes and 
her baking. And grandma actually ate a whole 
pie, herself, and said it was good. MuRIAM. 





——_o—__—_ 
FIDQ. 


“How came this dog here, Frank?” asked 
Mrs. Cameron, wher sie came down, a winter’s 
morning, and found a little dog in the kitchen, 
thin, dirty and forlorn as possible. 

“OQ, mamma, do let him stay!” said Frank, in 
eager tones. “I'll take care of him, and not let 
him trouble you any.” 

“But you have not answered my question, my 
oy,”” sald Mrs. Cameron, gently. 

“QO, I hurried down because I wanted to fix 
my sled before breakfast; and I found this poor 
little thing curled, shivering and whining, close 
to the wood-house door. He was afraid of me 
at first, and trembled when I patted him; but he 
soon found out I was not going to hurt him, and 
O, mamma! he was so glad when I let him come 
in here by the fire. I guess somebody’s abused 
him. He is very hungry, too; may I give him 
something to eat?” 

“Yes, dear; but I’ll not promise to let you 
keep him. We’ll see what father says.” 

Father said, “Yes, if mother’s willing;’’ and 
so it was settled that doggie should stay, though, 
as Mrs. Cameron said, “Not for beauty’s suke.” 
It was not long, though, before care and-kind- 
ness made a great difference in Fido, as Frank 
called his new pet. When plump, and clean, 
and happy, he was quite a pretty little dog, and 
very active and playful. He would bring Mr. 
Cameron’s slippers from the closet when wanted, 
never hiding or tearing one, as dogs have been 
known to do. He would shut the door by push- 
ing it with his nose; and, if told to doso, would 
put pussy down stairs, a step at a time, in the 
same way. Frank taught him to stand up and 
beg for his dinner, toss up a biscuit and catch it, 
and other similar feats. He tried to please, and 
was neither mischicvous nor quarrelsome. 

“{sn’t he pretty, grandpa?” asked Frank, 
when the old gentleman came to make a visit. 

“Pretty enough,” was replied. “But what 
use ishe? If you had agreat, handsome watch- 
dog, now, that would be something.” 

Frank thought of this, and so did grandpa, 
two years afterwards. One night the boy was 
awakened by Fido’s loud barking. It was the 
first time the little dog had ever disturbed the 
family at night, and Frank, though he thought 
it rather strange, tried to go to sleep again. 
But Fido kept barking with all his might, and 
Frank concluded to get up and sec if he was 
hurt. When he reached the stairs, the smell of 
smoke startled him, and he awoke his father. 
Mr. Cameron came quickly, and the instant Fido 
saw them, he stopped his frantic barking, and 
running before, showed them where the fire was. 
It had been so soon discovered that it was easily 
checked. 

“Good dog!” said Mr. Cameron, patting Fi- 
do’s head. ‘You have saved our house.” 

And Fido seemed as happy as if he understood 





conquered those dreadful buttons and hooks. It} it all. 





WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We alm to give a variety cach week. In order to do 40, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 

‘We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








L 
BIBLICAL BQUARE WORD. 
1. A wicked king of Judah, 
2. Deep mud. ‘ 
3. A prince of Midian, 
4. A mountain which overlooked the promised 
land. Teora. 
2. 
BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with words pronounced the same 
but spelled differently. 
Jessie came —— to —— the lecture. 
Yesterday the — tolled for the —— of the city. 
I—— the —. 
Lizzi, 





‘When journeying’once in a lumbering old coach, 
‘Where my first I was hugely enjoying, 

‘And I thought if any one should then encroach 
On my time, ’twould be truly annoying. 


Just then the door opened, a head was thrust in, 
Which said, “Sir, your first 1° be taking,” 

‘When my second I said, “Glad you happened Just in, 
For I've taken 0 much I am aching.” 


My Jirst then he took and then closed the door, 
‘And fast away then we went artving.: 
From my second I wished for one ught and ne 


more, 
For I felt it would be so reviving. 


‘When I left my dear home this journey to make, 
From kind friends their good-bys was receiving. 
And received from each hand a hearty good shake, 
Left my whole to them while I was leaving. 
E. B. CLEMENT, 


5. 
CONCEALED TOOLS. 


He sold Mac his elephant. 
Plan every thing you do. 
Ho, every one that thirsteth! —. 
If] leave, you may tell him the reason, 
She was looked upon as a witch, 
ALLEN Ison, 


6. 
CROS8-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in tire but not in tear, 

My ‘second is in corn but not in clear; 
My third is in oak but not in tree, 

My fourth is in seven but not in three; 
My Ji/1h Is in boat but not in oar, 

My ‘sizth is in strand but not in shore; 
My seventh is in coin but not in coal, 
My eighth is in paid but not in pool; 
My Srhole is useful in any school. 


Conundrums. 

When may a man consider a woman poetical? 
‘When she is a verse to him. 

‘Why is a boot-black like a bee? 
every shining hour. 

‘What did the potter say to the clay? Beware. 

Why is an artist stronger than a horse? He cau 
draw a church, which a horse cannot do. 

‘When is water most lable to escape? When it 
only half tied. . 

‘What dress is hardest to put off? A habit. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Gnat, None, Anna, Tear, 
a “A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
hes.’ 
8. Pear, Fig, Peach, Date, Cherry, Plum, Apple, 


He improves 





Prune, Lemon. 
4. Bear all crosses with fortitude, and each esteem 
a light burden. 


5. O: 
6 inp Bin, Fin, ko. 
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_ _... CORAL. 

What is coral? IF Wastes. an animal, @ 
plant, nor a mineral, as we are told, what 15 ie? 
As it feels like a stone, looks like a plant, and is 
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ornaments on them, and thus the coral, or sep- 
ulchres of animalcule, are at last committed to 
the earth. 

Coral has been prized as an ornament from the 
most ancient times. The ancient Grecks valued 
it besides as an amulet, as a charm to protect in- 
fants from disease, and as a medicine for fever, 
opthalmia and other maladies. For a time, in 
the Middle Ages, it was little used, but after- 
wards again became popular. At the present 
ttime there is no little imitation, or dyed coral 
sold, chiefly, perhaps, to the colored people, who 
are especially fond of it. 

Se 
CARE OF THE FEET. 

Concerning this subject, the Scientific Amer- 
ican says: 

Many are careless in the keeping of the feet. 
If they wash them once a week they think they 
are doing well. They do not consider that the 
largest pores of the system are located in the 
bottom of the foot, and that the most offensive 
matter is discharged through the pores. They 
wear stockings from the beginning to the end of 
the week without change, which become com- 
pletely saturated with offensive matter. Ill 
health is generated by such treatment of the 
feet. The pores are not repellants, but absor- 
bents, and this fetid matter, to a greater or less 
extent, is taken back into the system. The fect 
should be washed every day with pure water, 
and stockings should not be worn more than a 
day or two at a time. 

Se eens 


INCIDENT. 


A poor little newsboy, while attempting to 
jump from a city car, fell under the car-wheels, 
‘and was fearfully mangled. As soon as the child 
could speak, lic called pitcously for his mother, 
and a messenger was sent at once to bring her 
to him. 

When the bereaved mother arrived, she hung 
over the dying boy in an agony of gricf. 

“Mother,” he whispered, with a painful cffort, 

“J sold four newspapers—and—the money is in 
my_pocket.”” 
‘With the hand of death upon his brow, the 
last thought of the suffering child was for the 
poor, hard-working mother, whose burdens he 
was Striving to lighten when he lost his life. 








— 





made by an animal, it is perhaps best to consid- 
er it a compound of all three. Naturalists class 
it among zoophytes, or animal plants, but as it 
grows beneath the sea and in the dark, they are 
naturally very much in the dark as to how it 
grows. When first fished up, the coral shows a 
sort of bark, in which are little cells or warts, 
and it is covered with a thick, sticky substance. 
The cells are the residences of the polyps, ar- 
ranged in rows like the houses in a city, and the 
sticky substance is that which forms the bark 
and in time hardens into the stony coral, such 
as we see it. What becomes of the little crea- 
tures imprisoned in the cells? They must be 
petrified, also, and hence some have supposed 
that the coral consists chiefly of these animals 
dricd and hardened by death. In this casea 
necklace of coral beads is a string of minute 
stone coffins, with the dead bodies inside! 

In general appearance the coral is a branching 
plant without leaves, and of a red or rosy color. 
The deeper the red, the better the coral. The 
best comes from the deepest water. As the 
branches harden from the outside inwards, the 
Jittle ones are not very solid, and of small value; 
while the larger, being older, are more confirmed 
in their character and more to be depended on. 
The small pieces obtained on the coast of Sar- 
dinia fetch only fourpence a pound in the mar- 
ket, while the largest specimens bring forty or 
fifty shillings a pound. That of a delicate rose 
or flesh color is so rare, that specimens have been 
sold for ten guineas an ounce. Some pieces are 
found with the polyps growing on them, which 
then look like little flowers on the coral branches. 

The bed of the Mediterranean Sea is that in 
which most of our coral grows—not, liowever, 
exactly the sea bottom, but the sloping sides of 
rocks, where, like huckleberries on the side of a 
mountain, it forms a sort of shrubbery, seldom 
more than half a yard high. The hook with 
which it is caught is made of two pieces of wood 
crossed at the centre, and having a net fastened 
to the under side. This is sunk by the weight 
of a stone, and the fisherman in his boat guides 
it to the proper place, and then entangling the 
‘net in the branches of the coral, jerks them up. 

The fisherman sells the coral in its rough state, 
the working of it into beads and ornaments be- 
ing quite a separate business. The beads are 
mavle principally in Leghorn and the neighbor- 
hood of Genoa. The people of the different vil- 
lages make each their own size of beads, some 
families doing the cutting, and others the picrc- 
ing and rounding. The finer kind of work is 
done in the city. From the factories the beads 
are sent to Marseilles, and from thence are 





THE CHANGEABLE ROSE. 


Take a common full-blown rose, and having 
thrown flour of sulphur into a dish of hoteoals, 
hold the rose over the fumes, and it will change 
to nearly white. If the rose has been a long 
time plucked, the white will be perfectly 
Afterwards dip itin water x short time, lay it 
aside for a few hours, and its color will return 


you wish to make the flower beautifully mottled 
or spotted with white, hold it over the fumes of 
a burning match, so that the smoke of the sul- 
phur will touch it only in spots, and the effect 
will be very curious. 

Be ge 


A CLEVER ANSWER. 


During an cxat 
the Newcastle-on-l'yne Ragged and Industrial 
Schools, the word scold occurred in a lesson, 
upon which the inspector asked the question,— 

“What is the difference between scold and 
scald?” 

After a short pause, during which the inspect- 
or’s eye glanced round the class, a little girl re- 
plied, with eagerness,— 

“Please, sir, the one hurts with the tongue, 
and the other with hot water.” 

. —_+_—_ 


A DRY RAIN. 


A clergyman, meeting a little bo: 

“This is quite a stormy day, m: 

“Yes, sir,’ said the boy, ‘‘this is quite a wet 
rain.” 

The clergyman asked if he “ever heard of other 
than a wet rain?” 

“I never knew personally of any other,” said 
the boy, “but I have read in a certain book of a 
time when it rained fire and brimstone, and I 
guess that was not a wet rain.” 


-——. 











A FELLOW was told that three yards of cloth, 
by getting wet, would shrink a quarter of a yard. 
“Well, then,” he inquired, if you should wet a 
quarter of a yard, would there be any Jeft?” 


A CARPENTER being asked for a riddle, pro- 
pounded the following: “I picked it np; Tcouldn’t 
find it; I put it down and went along with it.” 
Ne one could guess it. It was a splinter in his 
foot. 


AN OLD LaDy gave this as her idea of a great 
man: “One who is keerful of his clothes, don’t 
drink sperit, kin read the Bible without spelling 
the words, and eat a cold dinner on a wash day 
without grumbling.” 


THE WEAK CoxFouNDING THE Foorisi.— 
It was once remarked in the hearing of a little 
girl of thirteen, that all things came by chance, 
and that the world, like a mushroom, sprang up 
inanight. “[ should like to know, sir,” asked 
the child, “where the seed came from.” 


Dorine a steam voyage, on a sudden stoppage 
of the machinery, considerable alarm took place, 
especially among the female passengers. 

“What is the matter? What is the matter? 
For Henven’s sake tell me the worst!” exclaimed 
one more anxious than the rest. 

After a short pause a hoarse voice replied, 











shipped to India, Germany and Russia. In the 
last place they are used for funernl ornaments. 
Ja Indin the natives are often buried with their 


“Nothing, madam, nothing. Only the bottom 
of the vessel and the top of the earth are stuck 
together.” 





as the effects of the sulphur arc decomposed. If 


ination of the children of 


Try Naw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, at Bos- 
ton, hasa high reputation in this country and in Europe 
for its advanced methods, {ts eminent instructors, and the 
collateral advantages it affords to masic students. Its 
founder and director, Dr. Eben Tourjee, 18 already favor- 
ably known to most of the readers of this Journal, and his 
connection with it is an ample guarantec of its excellence. 
We commend its announcement, in another column, to 
those desirous of a musical education. 








A Crunk For Drsrersta.—It is not often that we take 
greater pleasure in recommending any medical preparation 
to the use of the public than in speaking of WinrtE’s 
Srxctacty rox Dyspersta, which is an excellent pana- 
cca for that most disagreeable discase. It is not anew 
preparation, but has stood the test of years, and {ta work- 
ings have received the unqualified praise of many eminent 
physicians. It is not claimed that it will cure everything, 
but it docs claim to be the best cure for Dyspepsia yet 
discovered, and this claim is substantiated by the testi- 
mony of those who have been benefitted by its use and 
whose testimony cannot be gainenid. Relief is always ob- 
tained from the first use, and a permanent cure is effected 
when properly continued. 








FTER SEA BATHING use Burnett's Kalliston 
to relieve the disagreeable action of salt water, 34 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
AuTUUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass, utr 


HYSICLANS recommend the use of Hall's Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer to prevent grayness, and to 
heal eruptions of the scalp. 4 


'T, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
h 4k PATENT Star," sell Patents, and give 
cles to canvaasera. H—12tm 
WARTED—Agents for the new pat. “Am. 

Marker," W or highest commission. 
Gonnast, 12 School Street, Boston, 


HE “TOMTIT” fs still selling at the rate of 1¢0 
daily. Price only 10 cents. ExCNaNGg PRINTING 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 3. Ww 


Far HAVEN SEMINARY, Now Haven, Ct. 
‘2th sear. Fall Term will commence Sept. 4th. Send 
for catalogue to 0. B. Posy, Fair Haven, Ct. 
250) A. MONTH, casily made with Stencil and 

DU Key-Cheek Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
s. free. NCER, Brattleboru', Vt. 24 


rPAKE AER's SARSAPARILLA. to puri 
the blood and purge out the humors, pimple boils 
re ne 
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NY ‘LTY, PRINTING, PE 
forsale, Cabinet form, Cost $5. 
Billheads, &c., tinely, As good as ne 
Iti, Lynn, Mass, 


RULE SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gan 
Material, Write for Prico List to GREAT WkSTERY 
Gen. Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guus, Revolvers, 
&e., bought or traded for. "Agents Wanted. 2—6m 
V ANTED AGENTS, everywhere to canvass for 
our great DOLLAT Paper. A fine $200 Stecl En- 


graving given to every subscriber. Extraordinary induce- 
ts. Address B. BRU 





which are merely emblems of ‘the rot 





ithout_ ty) 
Prints ‘cards, 
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SELL, 
Boston, Mass, 
OME AND LOOK AT IT.—We have just what 
you want iu the way of Hats, Hat Jrushes, Cancs 
and Umbrellas. We always keep them. Please call and 
examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. JACK- 
SON & CO., 59 Tremont, Boston, 
E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. ‘Send 10 cents for Dexcriptive Mook, or stamp for 
Mlustrated Clreular. “D.B. BROOKS & BRO., Boston, 
ARR, Rott 


$6 OO ALINE or an advertisement in 1e0 weekly 
BO newepapers circulating in all the Northern 
States of the Union. 
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Best and cheapest medium of its 
kind in the world. Estimates cent on application to E. 
W_FOS1ER, dl Park Row, N) W—dteop 


OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In many respects the BEST DINK of the kind manu: 

factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 

valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver ant 

idni Os DrarGut at No. 37 Cover STR 
per glasa, or 275 Ct8 

ons delicious beer. 














per package, Which will make five gal- 
wit 


$25. STEAM JET PUMP. 825. The sim- 
2d. piest and cheapest device ever known for raising 
Water, oils, syrups, acids, etc. Capacity 40 gallons per 
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For the Companion. 


CONSEQUENCES. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap I. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Ten cents to do just what I please with,” ex- 
claimed little May Perkins, her cheeks glowing, 
her bright eyes beaming joyfully. 

You know it is not so much what one has, as 
what one wishes, that makes him rich or poor, 
satisfied or unsatisfied; and May’s wishes were 
yery humble, so ten cents seemed quite a for- 
tune, to spend on herself, and she began to name 
over the articles it w8uld buy. 

“Bat mother,” she said, stopping suddenly, 
while a faint shadow clouded the sunshine of 
her countenance. 

“Well?” said her mother. 

“Cousin Delin—but never mind—she shall 
have half of whatever I get.” 

“Lam going to give her ten cents, too,” said 
her mother, smiling. 

“O how splendid! 
run and tell her.”” 

May’s search for Delia was not a long one, 
andin a few minutes the two children were on 
their way to Mr. Snug’s grocery, having decided, 
after some consultation, to invest their money in 
oranges. 

May’s home was a mile or two from the vil- 
lage, bug she usnally shortened the distance by 
crossing “Bent’s Woods,” whose brond cart- 


path made it quite as accessible as the hichway. 
while it was also much more pleasant. This 
wus the route she now took. 

The only person besides themselves the little 
girls saw in the woods, was a boy, apparently 
about their own age, with a tin pail in his hand. 
He did not stop, as they did, to pick wild flow- 
ers, or to answer the birds with a note almost 
as musical as their own, but trudged soberly 
along, as if this were a very matter-of-fact world 
indeed, and he liad neither time nor heart for 
any thing but business. 

Whatever may have been the subject of his 
meditations, they were suddenly interrupted, for 
ashe was climbing the bars at the end of the 
path, his foot slipped, and he fell to the ground, 
upsetting the tin pail at the same time. 

He glanced at the pail, and then, without 
making any effort to rise, began to ery pitifully. 

The girls, perhaps warned by his example, did 
Not attempt to climb the bars, but judiciously 
crawled under, and May, seeing the poor boy’s 
distress, lingered, as if to speak to him. 

“Come, come along,” said Delia, pulling at 
her skirt. 

May took a few steps, hesitated, and finally 
By back to the bars where the boy still lay sob- 

ing. . 

“Did it hurt you mueh?” asked she, sweetly. 

He looked up, surprised. 

“No—yes; I don’t care for that,” said he; 
“but I’ve spilt the blackberrics.” 

“Ym sorry,” said May; “bug that isn’t any 
thing to cry about, is it? Y&%-Can get some 
more to-morrow.” 

“O, but she’ll scold me awful, and beat me, 
too, like enough,” and his sobs butst out afresh. 

“Who'll do this? Not your mother?” said 
May, 

“No. Thaven’t no mother. Granny will.” 

“Does your grandma care so very much about 
4 few blackberries?” 

“Not to eat; but I was going to sell ’em, and 
buy some things for her with the money.” 

“But you didn’t fall on purpose,” snid May; 
she can’t blame you for what you couldn’t 
help.” . 

“0, you don’t Know granny. I’m always to 
blame. ’Tother Clay, when I spilt the milk. be- 
cause she opened he door on me allof a sudden, 
the shut me in the dark hole down cellar. 
There’s ghosts dowyn cellar!” 

Here the boy stopped crying for a moment, 
and dropped his voice almost to a whisper, as if 
ho feared that one of those Inysterious person- 
‘ges might be eavesdropping somewhere near. 


Does she know it? I'll 











“There are no such things as ghosts,” said 
May. “My mother says so. It was too bad to 
shut you in the cellar, though; but look here, 
Woy, what’s your name?” 

“Saydy, mates”? sates 

“Look here, then, Sandy, you huven’t spilt 
more than half your berries, the rest are all 
clean and nice,” said May, picking up the pail. 
“Now how much money did you expect to get 
for them all?” 

“There was two quarts, and they are ten cents 
a quart,” said Sandy. 

“Then you needn’t cry any more, for I have 
got ten cents in my pocket all my own, my very 
own, to do just what I please with, and you 
shall have it to pay for the berries you’ve spilt, 
so you'll be just-as well off as if you hadn’t tam- 
bled over the fence.” ‘ 

The boy put ont his hand to take the money 
and then drew it back. “Won’t your mother 
maul you if you give it away?” asked he. 

“Do what?” said May. < 

“Maul you—beat you, you know, or send you 
to bed without your supper, or somethin’ ?” 

“No, indeed, she never does, if'I’m ever 80 
naughty. She only talks to me and makes me 
sorry; but she’d rather I’d give you the moncy, 
I’m sure she would; so take it, and" don’t cry 
any more.” 

As Sandy held out his hand a second time, 
May saw that his wrist was cut and bleeding. 

“O, you are hurt,” cried she; “‘give me your 
handkerchief, to bind it up with.”” 

“Don’ know’s I’ve got any,” said Sandy, div- 
ing into his pockets; “but that’s nothing. Icut 
it a little on the sharp rock, that’s all.” 

“Let me tie mine round it,” said May. 

“No; it’! stop bleeding in a minute, but I 
wonder’’— here he broke off abruptly and looked 
at May with a mixture of curiosity and admira- 
tion. 

“Well, what?” said May. 

“I wonder what makes you so good !’" 

“Me, good?” said May, laughing. 
didn’t know I was.”” 

“Then I guess nobody aint,” said Sandy; by 
which he meant something very complimentary, 
and if he failed to expressit, his grammar was at 
fault and not his heart. And this May under 
stood perfectly, and was just as much pleased as 
though he had thanked her in the most clegant 
manner possible. 

Delia, meanwhile, might have been likened to 
“Paticnce on & monument,” inasmuch as she 
was sitting on a rock, waiting. But there the 
similitude ended, for, at short intervals, she had 
been all the time tugging at her cousin’s dress, 
and ejaculating, “May, come, do come along!” 
and now, as the boy disappeared rognd the cor- 
ner, she‘ broke out with,— 


“why, 


“Arn’t you ashamed to stand talking to a 
strange boy, and such a bad boy, too!’” 

“How do you know he’s bad?” asked May.. 

“Why, didn’t you see how dirty and ragged 

3? ¢ 

Ofured ‘to e°up ls dem with your Wander 
chief. And then to hear him talk about his 
granny!’ 3 . 

“{ wonder who hés grandma is,” said May, 


placidly. “I didn’t find out his last name, after 
all.” 
“No. I'll warrant he had good reasons for 


not telling it. And to think of your being such 
& goose as to give him your money. I suppose 
you thought I'd give you half my oranges, but 
Isha’n’t. I dare say his whole story was a lie, 
and he wanted the money, himself.’”” 

“Perhaps it was, but I don’t think to. He 
looked as though he wa’.t@ling the truth. Any- 
how, it’s true’that he fell over the bars and hurt 
his arm, because we saw that with our own eyes. 
As to the oranges, it won’t make any difference 
to-morrow morning, whether I’ve had them or 
not,” said philosophic May, and then she darted 
from her cousin’s side to look at a huge"yellow 
butterfly which had lighted en a wild rose by 
the wayside. 

There was a little pang at her peart, however, 
when they reached the grocery, and she saw the 
two fine oranges Delia received in, return for her 
ten cents, but the recollection of Sandy’s happy 
and grateful look, and the thought that perhaps 
she had saved him from severe punishment, was 
sufficient consolation. 

Delia was as good (or as bad) as her word, 
with regard to sharing her purchase with May, 
for she dropped. one of the oranges into her 
pocket, and coolly began eating the other. 

“What do you think your mother’ll say when 
she finds out how much you valued her pres- 
ent?” she asked. “You needn’t think you can 
cover up any thing, for I shall tell her just 
what a good-for-nothing little beggar you gave 
it to.” 

And so she did, without giving May a chance 
to tell her story. 

But what answer do you think Mrs. Perkins 
made? She took a Bible from the table and 
read nloud the parable of the good Samaritan. 

“It docs not appear that he knew any thing 
about the character of the wounded man, does 
it?” she asked. 

“No, ma’um,” said Delia, blushing. 

“All he knew was that the man needed help, 
and that he had the power to give it. We can 
have no better guide than Christ’s own words.” 

It is plain that Delia understood her aunt’s 
meaning, for she stole round to May and whis- 
pered, “I would give you one of my oranges if I 
hadn’t eaten them both.” 


May went to bed a very happy little girl that 
night,—happy in her mother’s approbation and 
that of her own conscience. 

She thought the affair ended there, but the 
truth is we never see the end of any thing in this 
world. Even material things, although they 
change and decay, are not lost, and every action 
is seed sown, sure to bear fruit for the future. 

It was one fine day in autumn, and some 
months after onr first acquaintance with May» 
that her mother called her in from her play and 
| said, “I want to send a basket of delicacies to 
the Widow Carmichael’s sick son; do you know 
of any little girl who would be willing to take it 
i for me?” 

“Yes, mother, I know of one who would he 
glad to,” said May, laughing. So she put on 
her scarlet cloak, drew the hood over her danc- 
ing yellow curls, kissed her mother, and went 
tripping away, basket in hand, for all the world 
just like Little Red Riding Hood going to carry 
a pot of honey and a pound of butter to her 
' grandmother. 

The first creature she met was very unlike the 
wolf, however, being only a dismal old cow, 
which, for want of betier nourishment, was 
stretching her neck over the fence, trying to get 
a mullein-stalk which grew just out of her 
reach, ‘You shall have it, so you shall,” said 
May, and climbing to the top of the wall, broke 
it off for her. 

She did not wait to be thanked, but went on, 


matte hacne te thn --n--tan enna of havin A 
la kind action, though only to a cow. Bhéen- 


countered nothing else, excepting two or three 
stray sheep and a striped squirrel, until she was 
half across Bent'’s Woods, when she met Dea. 
Granger. He was walking along at bis usual 
brisk pace, but stopped when he saw May. 

“How’d ye do, my dear?” said he, kindly. 
“Going to the village this fine afternoon?” 

“No, sir, not to the village, but to the mill. 
My mother sent me with something nice to the 
Widow Carmichael’s sick boy.” 

“QO, yes, heard about poorJemmy. Got hurt 
in the mill, I believe. I must call and see him 
mysclf, but I can’t to-day, very well, and to- 
morrow I have got to go away on business. 
Will you take a message for me?” 

“With pleasure, sir.” 

“Well, tell Mrs. Carmichael I’! be round that 
way in a few days, and, meanwhile, she must be 
wanting money now her son is laid up. So ask 
her if she will accept this, with my good wish- 
es,” and the deacon took a bill from his pocket- 
book and put it in May’s hands. 

“] will do just as you tell me,” said May. 

“No doubt of that, my little girl. Now good- 
by, and a pleasant walk to you.” Sosaying, the 
deacon went rapidly down the path through 
which May had come. 

Scarcely had the sound of his footsteps died 
away, when a figure appeared which so startled 
May that she nearly dropped the basket from 
her band. It was that of an old woman, “n 
wrinkled hag with age grown double.” She was 
wrapped in a tattered cloak, while the remnant 
of a shawl covered her head, through the rents 
of which, locks of gray hair hung round her 
face and neck. 

“Where are you going, my dear?” said she, 
with a smile, which made her look even more 
horfible than before. 

“To the Widow Carmichael’s, to carry some- 
thing nice to her sick son,” answered May. 

“Ab, that’s good. We should always remem- 
Der the sick. Who was that fine gentieman that 
spoke to you just now? The minister, wasn’t 
in??? 

“No, ma’am, it was Deacon Granger,” said 
May. 


the old woman. 

“I didn’t notice,” snid May. 

“O, yes, he had a beautiful gold chain, and a 
gold watch at-the end on’t, nodoubt, It’s a fine 
thing to be rich—rich. He gave you something 
pretty, didn’t he?” 
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“He had on a gold chain, hadn’t he?” asked 
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“No, ma’am.”” 

“Tut, tut; it mustn’t tell lies. Didn’t I see 
him put something in your hand?” 

“It was not for me; it was money for Mrs. 
Carmichael.” 

“And you'll give it to her, of course,” said the 
woman, with a strange laugh. “It ’ud buy lots 
of pretty things, but then you wouldn’t think of 
keeping it yourself. Ono.” 

“Indeed, I would not, for any thing in the 
world,” said May. 

“Just think of what it would buy, and nobody 
the wiser, for Grandma Hatch aint the one to 
betray a friend. Didn’tyou never hear of Grand- 
ma Hatch?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, now, that’s queer. I thought every 
body knowed Grandma Hatch. Well, I’m her. 
And I won’t tell the deacon. I’ll die, first, 
Come, now, let’s divide. You take half and I'll 
take half.” 

“No, indeed, I will not,” cried May, “and you 
must be a very wicked woman to think of such 
athing.” And May hurried on, but her com- 
panion kept pace with her, and Jaying her bony 
hand on her shoulder, said,— 

“T never meant it. I was only joking. The 
truth is, I want to send something to the sick 
boy myself, but I haven’t strength to hobble 
round there, and I thought I’d get you to take 
it; but of course I wanted to find out whether I 
could trust you first. I’m sure such a honcst lit 
tle girl won’t refuse to do a favor for a poor old 
woman?’ 

But May hastened on without speaking. 

“© dear, she despises me because I’m old and 
ragged, and may be not so fair as I once was. 
It’s the way of the world, but it’s hard, hard,” 
and the old woman covered her face with her 
hands, and groaned woefully. 

Still May said nothing, though she looked dis- 
tressed. “I feels for the sick,” continued the 
woman; “we've all got to be sick and die some 
time, and I should like to send the boy a little 
present, but she won’t take it; she despises me 
Decause I’m old.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Hatch, I do not,” said May, 
now quite overcome with the old woman’s gricf. 
“My mother says I must respect the aged, and 
I’m sorry if I hurt your feelings, and I’ll take 
your little present with pleasure.” 

“Will you, now? That’s a good little girl. 


steps out of Your way.” Saying which, Grand- 
ma Hatch strack into a narrow footpath and 
May followed. She could not help thinking, as 

. they went on and on till her little fect were 
weary, that the old woman must entertain very 
extraordinary ideas of “‘a few steps.” And she 
also began to fear that she should not get home 
before dark. 

“{s it much further?” she ventured to ask. 
“Do you see that clump of oaks om top of the 
hill?) That’s where I lives, deary. We'll be 
there in a jiffy.” 

So little Red Riding Hood followed the crafty 
wolf to her den. 

i Concluded next week. 
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A SCENE OF GRANDEUR. 

The pleasure of sight-seeing among nature’s 
wonders becomes absolute pain beyond the point 
where our faculties lose the power to appreciate. 
Many awful solitudes exist where the scale of 
forms and sizes in the scenery is godlike, and 
immensely out of reach of human comparison 
or description. A writer in Scribner's Monthly 
thus speaks of the great canon of the Yellow- 
stone: 

“All access to its margin is denied, and the 
dark gray rocks hold it in dismal shadow. Even 
the voice of its waters in their convulsive agony 
cannot be heard. Uncheered by plant or shrub, 
obstructed with massive boulders and by jutting 
points, it rushes madly on its solitary course, 
deeper and deeper into the bowels of the rocky 
firmament. The solemn grandcur of the scene 
surpasses description. It must be seen to be felt. 
The sense of danger with which it impresses you 
is harrowing in the extreme. You feel the ab- 
sence of sound, the oppression of absolute si- 
lence. If you could only hear that gurgling 
river, if you could see a living tree in the depths 
bencath you, if a bird would fly past, if the wind 
would move any object in the awful chasm, to 
break for a moment the solemn silence that 
reigns there, it would relieve that tension of the 
nerves which the scene has excited, and you 
would rise from your prostrate condition and 
thank God that He had permitted you to gaze, 
unharmed, upon this majestic display of natural 
architecture. As it is, sympathizing in spirit 
with the deep gloom of the scene, you crawl 
from tho dreadful verge, scared lest the firm rock 
give way beneath and precipitate you into the 
horrid gulf.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PET'S EARLY MORNING CALL. 


Two little feet I hear, 
Pattering on the floor 
Softly; 
‘Two little eyes there are, 
Peeping through the door 
slyly; 
Birds are piping morning song— 
Cautiously he moves along, 
Lest he wake me. 


Two little hands I feel, 
Resting on the spread 
Slightly; 
Two Httle steps he takes, 
O’er me—on the 
Lightly; 
In Nis snow-white nightgown— 
Carefully he lays him down, 
it he wake me. 


‘Two little lips are soon 

Pressing my lips down, 
Sweetly ; 

Two little arms are there, 

Twining my neck round 
Gently; 

Roguishly his eyes meet mine— 

Laughingly he says (tis time 

should wake me. 


—o—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuapter I. 
By Osroline Whipple Flanders. 

The opening of the spring term of Mossville 
‘Academy was as propitious as sunshine, youth 
and gay spirits could make it. Many of us were 
returned pupils, who had been spending happy 
vacations with dear friends at home; so that 
when we met in the morning we had only to 
rush into each other’s arms and kiss each other 
in school-girl fashion—after which bit of senti- 
mental effervescence we divided into little groups, 
either sauntcring into corners and recesses for 
private chatting, or, as was the case with Nellic 
and myself, retiring to the open portico to make 
observations upon the strangers who were com- 
ing up the narrow walks. 

Perhaps it may as well be explained here as 
elsewhere, that Mossville was’a plain country 
academy, where both sexes congregated. The 
gentlemen occupied the first floor, and the ladies 
the one above. Although we had a lady prin- 
cipal and assistant teachers, the discipline, and 
devotions, ard recitations were in common, so 
that we were not unlike a large family, contrib- 
uting to each others’ pleasures and improve- 
ment in social as well as literary aspects. 


OF ronrcawe had one echnal favarites. ana t+ 
was to lock some of them up, that a dozen or 


more of us had scampered for the portico, and 
secured the best sites for observation. 

But I must not neglect to introduce Nellie 
May to you; first, because she was one of the 
dearest and best of girls; secondly, because you 
will meet her so often in this story, and it is 
pleasant to know just how our acquaintances 
look. 

Perhaps if Nellie stood before you, it would 
puzzle you, as it sometimes did the rest of us, to 
make out in what her rare powers of fascination 
consisted. She was not handsome, according to 
the rules of beauty, although every feature was 
attractive in its way. 

Her forchead was a trifle too low, and her 
cheeks too thin for perfect outline; but they on- 
ly foreshadowed the yiclding softness of her 
whole nature. If ever eyes were formed out of 
bits of heaven’s own blue, those of Nellie must 
have been. And how loving, and liquid, and 
tender they were, with a smile lurking under 
the long, silken lashes! Then, again, the nose 
was in fault. There was just the least inclina- 
tion in the tip of it toturn up. The boys all 
said it added piquancy to her expression. But 
the mouth was Nellie’s chief charm to many of 
us. The sensitive lips, almost as expressive as 
her eyes, and always suggestive of kissing, 
closed over small, pearly teeth, and rested, the 
one above the other, like two twin rosebuds. 

There are some mouths that look so inviting, 
so wholesome, if we may be allowed that old- 
time expression, that one is certain no unkind 
words, no stinging sarcasm, nor any thing that 
could indicate a tainted heart, ever found egress 
through them,—lips that know no guile. Such 
was Nellie’s—a sweet, pure, scriptural mouth, 
such as almost every young person may possess. 

Nor was her complexion less perfect. Indeed, 
the tinting was too delicate for any thing but 
the canvas, for it made wise heads hint of carly 
decay. A wealth of rippling, fair hair shaded 
this charming face, and upon this particular 
morning was slightly confined by a vine of the 
trailing arbutus. 

Nellic was taller than most girls of her age, 
and she moved with a graceful ease seldom met 
with in one s0 young. 

The big boys and young men often looked ad- 





miringly at Nellic. But she was such a prude, 
they said, there was no pleasure in flirting with 
her. She had the advantage of always having 
a gallant ready to order, whenever, as was some- 


times the case, we were allowed an excursion in- 
to the country, or a half day’s picnicking. 

Upon such occasions Nellie took along some 
less fortunate classmate, like myself; but when 
we left the carriages the extra was introduced to 
some forlorn fellow who had no lady with him, 
and Nellie was monopolized until the order 
came to return. 

Nellie and I stood on the portico, with arms 
twined, school-girl like, and whispering our se- 
erets into each other’s cars, although we might 
as well have spoken them aloud, for aught of 
value that might attach to them. Who can tell 
why school-girls so enjoy privacy? 

The portico was getting crowded, and still 
they came—now a group of familiar faces, then 
a solitary, scared-face girl, whose heart was evi- 
dently at home with her sisters and mother. 
But take it all in all, such a twittering, flutter- 
ing, giggling mass of humanity can never be 
found outside a school-room enclosure. 

“There’s Ned Tryst back again!” cried a voice. 
“Why, I thought he was expelled last term.” 

. “No; only reprimanded, and sent home to cat 
sweet potatoes and cream.” 

“Hasn’t he grown, though? O my! what a 
lovely suit! I’ve always noticed that whenever 
a boy does any thing worse than usual, the first 
thing his father does is to dress him up.” 

“Reckon Ned will never be out of suits, then. 
He’ll manage to keep us in trouble all this term, 
see if he doesn’t.” 

“Of course he will. But hush, here comes 
Horace Arlington! Isn’t he superb?” 

“Wonder where he got that moustache?” 

“Somebody’s gosling has lost its down!” 

“Hem!” 

Horace looked up, smiled, and lifted his hat. 

“You'll catch it for hemming. There’s Miss 
Kite coming.” 

Nellie gave me a little pinch, and nodded 
toward a new comer, who was making his way 
to the school-room with a green baize bag in his 
hand. 

“That’s a peculiar face, is it not? How sad it 
looks, aud how proudly he bears himself!” 

“Nonsense, Nell! You mustn’t mistake jaun- 
dice for the ‘pale cast of thought.’ If you ever 
have a fancy it will be for some miserable dys- 
peptic.” 

Nellic did not even smile at my sally, but 


{ican over the railing to catch another look at 


the stranger, then drew in her Oreath with a lit- 
tle sigh. 

Just then there was a general flutter toward 
us, for we commanded the best view of .the 
grounds. 

Another stranger was coming along the walks, 
more marked in his appearance than the others. 

“Who is he? Who is he?” asked the girls, 
under their breath. 

“That must be young Mr. Scranton,” mur- 
mured Nell, “that is to board with us. Have 
you forgotten about his coming?” 

“Senator Scranton’s son?’ 

“Yes.” 

“And to board at our boarding-house?” 

“Yes. Don’t you recollect hearing Mr. Wayne 
say that the best room was engaged to Mr. 
Scranton?” 

“Then I am sorry—that is all.”’ 

“But why? He is evidently a gentleman.” 

“Yes. But we shall never be at ease with 
him. All our good times will be gone now.” 

Just then a plump figure came spinning into 
our midst. Nellie put out her arms to arrest its 


fall. 

“Odear! I beg your pardon, miss, but they 
do push so!” 

Such a frowsy affair as the apology came 
from! The short, crisp auburn curls were piled 
so thickly that the mass looked like nothing 
more than my great-grandfather’s full-bottomed 
wig. 

The dumpy little creature gathered herself up 
and looked so pretty in her distress, that she was 
freely forgiven. In spite of the shock of reddish 
hair, the girl was very pretty, with her large 
hazel eyes and dark complexion, looking like 
the figures seen in the paintings of the old Ital- 
ian masters. 

Nellie held out her hand in the coaxing way 
so peculiar to her. 

“If you are a stranger here, let me introduce 
you to my friend.” 

“Olam so glad to have somebody speak to 
me! Such arough sct as they are, too!” cried 
the girl, merrily, extending both hands at once. 

“J will introduce you. What name, please?” 
asked Nellie, giving me a sly nudge. 

“Winnie Winter.” 

“What an odd name!” suggested Nell, as she 
let go my arm and moved away with the young 
girl. 





“You look as if you belonged to autumn rath- 
er than winter.” 


“That's just what my brother says.” And 
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then the words were drowned in the mingling 
voices. 

“Young ladies, it is time to assemble. Fall in- 
to line, two and two. Miss Kite, please strike 
the bell.’”” 

We all knew whose voice that was. It mi 
have come from a gong, for aught of mu-' 
there was in it. But it was a voice to be obcycl 
Without hesitation. 

Miss Mondram, the Principal, supported by 
Miss Kite upon the left, headed the processien, 
and we took up our line of march, filing doan 
the stairs and along the lower hall and into thy 
assembling room, with the pert, semi-comical + 
riousness that inspires the movements of scliwl- 
girls on such occasions. 

After a good deal of fluttering we subsided in- 
to somethinglike decorum, and it was then the 
good, gray-haired Professor welcomed us al 
pack as if we had been prodigal sons. 

You know how touching these reanions are, 
when, after weeks of absence and of final separ- 
ation from classmates, we come back to the old 
school-room again, thankful to be alive, to te 
loved, to be welcomed back by the teachers we 
were so tired of when tasks dragged heavily. 
Then, too, there is just homesickness enough in 
our hearts, and just enough tender regret for the 
absent, to tone down some of our youthful exc- 
beranee, and make the tears gush, when the fa 
miliar voice, that last term fell on callous cars, 
invokes its first warm benediction on our bowed 
heads. . 

The Professor prayed that in this reunion we 
might perceive that God had something for cach 
of us to accomplish—some life-task which it 
would be sinful for us to neglect. He asked that 
we might all grow earnest in seeking guidance: 
from Him who said “They that seek me early 
shall find me”; and the tears fell fast upon 
open Bible before him, when he pleaded that 
might become good men and women, and that 
in the great hereafter he might be able to sar. 
“Those that thou gavest me I have kept, and 
none of them is lost.’” 

The first day of the term is always a busy acd 
exciting one. Names were entered, seats scleci- 
ed, examinations made, classes formed, lessoa- 
given, and then we were allowed to go to var 
rooms, having been requested to appear proni; 
ly the following morning, and especially to ¢:- 
port ourselves in a manner that wonld he crac. 

table to the teachers of Mossville Academy. 

Why that request was made will be explain.i 
in the following chapter. 

——_+o»—_—_—_ 



















For the Companion. 
LOST AND FOUND. 
By Bebecoa Harding Davis. 

You will remember that I told you, foaro 
five weeks since, about Simple Simon and tte 
Christmas presents given him by Dea. Stebt:. 
You may be assured that the presents brizhi- 
ened the rest of the winter for Widow Matmuth 
and her simple-hearted son, but as time wore cz, 
the clothes wore out. The provisions were eater. 
and matters were very nearly as bad in the wid- 
ow’s home as before. 

Spring had come, however, so it troubled Si- 
mon very little if his trousers were thin or his 
coat flapped with the wind. His mother was 
able to work a little every day now, aad Simon 
hung around her, helping her lift the tubs or 
running for water. 

She was so glad and comfortable at heart, 
when she had him close to her, that she used to 
tell him stories or sing songs in her thin, crackel 
voice, in order to please and keep him with her. 
The stories that Simon liked the best were about 
his brother John. 

John was a great boy when Simon was born, 
and had gone as a sailor on the ship Fantelic, 
long before his beard was grown. When be 
came home after his long voyages from Africa, 
or China, or the Mediterranean, he used to brinz 
all his spare money and odd presents beside, w 
his mother, and tell her tales of his adventures, 
which would frecze the very blood in your veins. 

The moncy was gone long ago. But there 
were the presents—the curious shells rough 
barked and crimson-hearted, and the stranz 
mats woven by negro women with rings in ther 
noses, every one a princess in her own right, no 
doubt. And the bits of ivory, and tangled 
sponge, and tubes of snowy coral, were they not 
from the Guinea coast, or the Giant’s Causeway, 
or the Mountains of the Moon? J 

All the world outside of the village was a dir: 
fairy land to the widow or to Simon. She con 
founded palms and icebergs, reindeer and Brs- 
zilian rivers into the oddest jumble. But of ore 
thing she had a clear idea; the dreadful, vindix 
tive sea, with its eternal moan and murdermu: 











jaw. For John had gone down into it once s 
often, and had never returned. 
“The ship Fantelle went on a voyage to the 
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Irish coast, and never reached it, nor was heard 
of again,” she used to tell Simon. “It is seven 
years since your brother was lost.” 

” Yow all the village knew this story, but Mrs. 
Matmoth never spoke of her dead son, except to 
his half-idiot brother Simon, and strangely 
enough, this story of John was the only one 
which Simon would not chatter over to any lis- 
tener. 

The widow had a dread of water in any shape, 
since John was drowned. She used to watch Si- 
mon with terror, as he sat fishing for minnows 
on the bank, though she knew he had promised 
her never to wade into the stream. But this, of 
all things, was the one which Simon desired 
most anxiously to do. 

One day Bill Ruth came up to the hut. He 
had a revengeful feeling to Simon, for some tri- 
fing injary or other, and would have liked to 
play him a trick, if he had seen any opening for 
one. It was a cold day early in March; the half- 
melted snow was lying in muddy puddles along 
the road, and the ice covered in the thinnest 
crust the creek and ponds. 

The widow was gone to do aday’s work for 
the doctor’s wife, and Simon, left alone, was 
amusing himself as best he could by see-sawing 
on a broken rail of the fence and whistling. 

Bill came up, and began to see-saw and whis- 
tle. 

“{ say, Simon.” 

“Hi?” 

“Thea the boys singing a new verse about 
you: ei 
; au 

Fordoeateh a whale 
And all the water he had got, 

‘Was in his mother’s pail 
Is that true?” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Simon, angrily. “Fish for 
minnows, in the creek. I wish the boys ’ud let 
me alone. I let them alone.” 4 

“Fish for minnows, ch?” said Bill. 
fishing now, Simon.’” 

“['ll grub for your bait. 
ter.” 

“Look there, pow. You're afraid of your 
mother. That’s the reason the fellows laugh 
at you. Come along and go fishing like other 
{cllers, for whales over in the middle of the creek. 
The ice ’H bear.”” 

Simon stared at Bill, doubtfully, with his big, 
owlish eyes, but Bill met him with a face as sol- 
emn as before. 

“| didn’t know as there was any whalcs 
there,” hesitated Simon. 

" “No, I s’pose you didn’t. There’s a lot of 
things you don’t know, Simon,” said Bill, cool- 
Jy. “Well, you can do as you please. Only it 
,would be a very nice surprise for her to have a 
‘hale lying on-the kitchen fioor when she comes 


“Let’s go 


Can’t go on the wa- 


” 
- home. 





3 


“So i¢would,” said Simon, nursing one foot. 
y‘So it would.’” 

The poor simple lad had a dim remembrance 
that John had gone to the end of the world once 
on a whaling voyage. And if he could catch 
one right here, at the very door! 

“I wouldn’t like to drown,” he said, slowly. 

, “Stuff! Drown! Didn’t I tell you the ice 
\Would bear? But you can do as you please, as 
Isaid,” getting up to walk away. 

“I say, Bill, stop. Don’t go yet. What do 
you fish with? I haven’t any rod or line.” 

“The stick you use for minnows ’ll do. But 

no matter, You’d better not try it.’” 
' For now, when he found his trick was likely 
fo succeed, and Simon was going on the ice, he 
grew frightened. “He might drown,” he thought, 
“and then I’ be a murderer and be hung—who 
knows?” 

“{ reckon we'll let it wait till another day,” he 
said, getting up? 

: 5 oat I would like to catch the whale, or any 
thing,” 

“Plague ‘on’ the fellow; he will have it,” he 
Muttered, as he stood thinking. “It’s not my 
faulty . 

And then’ he chuckled to think how comical 
Simon would look, splashing like a great dog in 
the water, 

“He'll not drown. ‘A fool for luck,’ the old 
saving goes, All right, Simon. Where’s your 


stick and dine?” 
Simon ran into the house and came out, his 
face shining and red, and his rod in hand. Bill 


lol the way down to the creck, slouching out of 
1 





when anybody came by. 

“Shall I grab for bait?” 
4s “Fish for whales with worms!’ shouted Bill. 

‘No. Step right along there on the ice, and 
when you find an open place, fling in your line. 
That’s all you’ve got to do.” 

“AU right? 

But Simon stood hesitating. He remembered 
his imuther’s orders, never to leave the shore. 
But then she did not know there were whales to 

‘caught, And Bill was near by, aud was sure 






























it was the thing to do, and—of course it was all 
right. 

So Simon stepped out on the crust of ice. But 
even in his foolish heart he felt it was all wrong. 

Bill watched him with a keen delight that was 
half terror. He might drown; but then the 
river was not deep, and it was likely he would 
struggle to shore. Anyhow, he must see the 
splash. It would be such jolly fun! 

“Goon! There’s the open place; where the 
blue water shows. And as I’m alive, there’s a 
whale!” 

Simon sprang forward—threw out his line, 
and fell with a heavy s-sush, in the water. 

Bill shouted, though it was not so jolly as he 
expected, especially as Simon did not come up to 
sputter and scream. The swift, strong current 
sucked him under, and down, and without a 
word or a cry, he disappeared. 

Bill shouted now with another tone. He ran 
shricking down the bank, for the creek ran 
through the village, “Help! help! Simon is un- 
der the ice. He will be in the mill-dam.” 

It scemed but a moment until] the whole vil- 
lage had poured itself out, terrified and shouting, 
on to the bank. It would have been an easy 
matter to rescue the boy at the shoal waters, 
where he first sank, but every furlong’s distance 
increased the depth, and to venture on the ice 
was almost certain death even for the best swim- 
mer. 

There was not a man or woman in all that 
anxious crowd, who did not feel, for the first 
time, how dear the poor silly, affectionate Si- 
mon was to them. 

The creck broadencd, a sheet of glittering ice 
—in the centre a deep, wide hole of dark blue wa- 
ter. They saw rise out of it a white face and 
arm which sank again without motion. 

“He’s gone!” said Dea. Stebbs. 

“What is it?’ said a stranger, who that mo- 
ment had left the stage coach. 

“A boy drowned,” said one. “The only son 
of his mother, and she a widow,” said the dea- 
con, turning away. 

The white face glimmered again near the sur- 
face. In a moment the stranger, a tall, power- 
fully built man, had thrown off his overcoat and 
leaped into the water. 


They ran to tell the widow, and found her at 
the wash-tub. 

“He has brought the body out,” they said. 
“But whether it be alive or dead, we do not 
know.” 

She went home, blind and dumb, as it were, a 
sorrowful crowd following her. All the people 
in-the village, it seemed, were about the door. 
The doctor had allowed no one to enter but the 
man carrying the boy. They made way for her 
to pass, and she weut in. The inner door was 
closed; she heard the doctor’s voice. She stood, 
her knees bending under her. He came out. 

“Is he—is Simon ?”—— 

“Prepare yourself,” he said. “Remember it is 
the Lord who takes away and the Lord who 
gives,” pushing open the door. 

On the bed lay a still figure, stretched, as if in 
death, but the eyes were open with their old owl- 
ish look, and Simon called out,— 


“Hi, mammy!” and held out his arms toward 
her. 


After she had kissed, and sobbed, and cried 
over him awhile, “I did not need to prepare my- 
self, doctor, for the shock of sccing my boy 
alive,” she said. 

The doctor said nothing. He was looking at 
the man who stood in his wet clothes by the fire, 
and now he pointed to him. 

“Who is this, widow?” he said. 

She staggered to her feet, and came closer to 
him, holding her breath. 

“Yes, mother,” he said, gently. 

“John! John! John!” she almost shricked, 
and fell as one dead into his arms. 

“T think,” said Simon, winking vigorously at 
the doctor, “I caught a pretty big whale;” and 
as that was Simon’s first joke, they thought it 
not a bad one. 

John Matmoth had come back well-to-do in 
the world, anxious and able to make life com- 
fortable and happy for his mother. All the vil- 
lage rejoiced with her, and there was many a 
wet cye in the little church the next Sunday, 
when thanksgiving was made in behalf of the 
poor widow, for that these, her sons, were dead 
and are alive again, were lost and are found. 

—_+o—____ 
RISE HIGHER. 

When birds are flying over, and the fowler 
lies in wait for them, if they fly low, at every 
discharge of the fowler’s gun some are wounded 
and some are swerving sideways, plunge into 
the thicket and hide themselves. But you will 
find that immediately after the first discharge of 
the gun the flock rise and fly higher. And not 
many times has the plunging shot thinned their 


veges, 





number, before they take so high a level that it 
is in vain that the fowler aims at them, because 
they are above the reach of the shot. When 
troubles come upon you, fly higher. And if 
they still strike you, fly still higher. And by- 
and-by you will rise so high in the spiritual life, 
that your affections will be sct on things so en- 
tircly above, that these troubles will not be able 
to touch you. So long as the shot strike you, so 
long hear the Word of God saying to you, “Riso 


higher.” . 
—_+o—___- 


FOLLOWED BY A SHARK. 

In 1838 I sailed as a marine in a government 
transportship. Wewerebound for Guiana, with 
garrison troops. When we were about twenty 
Jeagues from Marseilles, a long fish, of a black- 
ish color, which we were told was a shark, sud- 
denly made his appearance in the track of the 
ship, and then across her bows. At first, we 
only saw him at intervals and a good distance 
off, as if he were studying our build before mak- 
ing up his mind to follow us. He would come 
in sight sometimes at one side of the vessel, and 
sometimes the other, at unequal depths, and all 
his movements were rapid and capricious. 

But after manonvring in this fashion for 
about an hour, he finally settled himself beside 
us, keeping close to the starboard, a few feet 
only below the surface of the water. His pres- 
ence there naturally enough attracted the atten- 
tion of the sailors and soldiers on board, and, 
till night drew on, we did little else but watch 
him. We could see him almost as well as if he 
had been on deck, and his swimming kept pace 
so well with our sailing, that one would actually 
have thought he had been fastened to the ship 
by an iron bar. 

Next morning I was up and on deck before 
daylight, to see if the monster was still follow- 
ing. There he was, in the same place; and in 
all probability he had kept all night beside us. 
The chief mate looked uneasy at this obstinate 
pursuit, and gave orders to prepare a bait to try 
to catch him. This bait was a lump of salt 
pork hung on an enormons hook, which was 
fastened to a long chain and suddenly pitched 
into the water, right under the shark’s nose, 

The shark saw the bait, and, making a sudden 
movement, swam forward a few feet below. 
But either he caught sight of the hook too, or 
thought such prey beneath his notice; for he 
at once resumed his old position. The sailor 
who had flung out the bait tricd to tempt htm by 
moving it about in the water, and lifting it up 
and down; but it was in vain. 

The commander next had his gun brought, 
and fired five or six shots in succession at the 
monster. Two of our officers followed his ex- 
ample; and in less than an hour at least forty 
bullets were aimed at him. But either the water 
destroyed the effect, or the balls glided off the 
brute’s wet skin, for not one touched him; and 
he apparently cared no more for leaden bullets 
thana statue would care for pebbles thrown by 
achild. He continued his noiseless swimming, 
calm and impassive as before, and equally de- 
spising the tempting bait and the shower of shot 
that rained down on him. 

The commander grew tired of wasting his 
powder, and was just giving up the useless at- 
tempt to kill him, when one of my comrades 
who had relieved the sailor in charge of the bait 
leaned over the bulwarks to lift the chain and 
move about the pork more easily. Just then the 
ship gave a lurch, and he lost his balance and 
fell overboard, right in front of the shark. A 
cry of horror rang through the ship. One stroke 
of the fin brought the shark alongside of the 
man; and in an instant the monster had darted 
below his prey, and came up above him. Mean- 
time, the vessel was always salling on; and al- 
ready we had gone from the bows to the stern, 
to see the result of the terribledrama. Nothing 
could be donc; we could just catch a glimpse of 
a human form disappearing below the waves, as 
if suddenly seized by enormous pincers. 

His legs and arms seemed moving convulsive- 
ly for a brief second in the shark’s jaws, and 
then we saw no more; shark and man had both 
gone down beneath the white foam the ship left 
in her track. 

Our captain begged the commander to lower 
a boat, and see if at least any remains of the 
body could be recovered. But the commander 
assured him it would be a useless search; 
though, in deference to his wishes, he gave or- 
ders to put about ship and go back as near as 
possible to the scene of accident. 

A buoy was made fast to a cable, and thrown 
out to make sure of the spot; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour afterwards we had got up to 
it. Lying half out of the water was a straw hat 
that we recognized as poor Matthew’s, and close 
by we saw the tricolored ribbons which had dec- 
orated ft, floating slowly along. This was all 
that remained of yur poor comrade, 








The death of Matthew seemed to cover the 
ship with gloom. Our captain was furious. 
His grief had turned to rage, and vented itsclf 
on every body he came across. My comrades 
looked half scared; and as for me, I felt, like tho 
captain, in a frenzy of indignation, and at that 
moment I would gladly have risked my life to 
kill the shark. Matthew had come from Paris, 
like myself, and his father had onco becn 
our gardener. I hud known him when he was 
quite a boy; and after losing sight of him fora 
long time, we had met again as soldiers, and had 
become friends. 

The same evening, Just as we were sitting 
down to our soup, one of our messmates rushed 
in, exclaiming,— 

“The shark! the shark!” 

Instantly every spoon was dropped, and wo 
hurried to the side of the ship. Sure enough, 
there, in the same place, just as if nothing 
had happened, was the shark, escorted by two 
little fish, — his pilots. Our own officers and 
those belonging to the ship immediately loaded 
their guns and took aim at him, but with no bet- 
ter result than before; they could neither kill 
the monster nor frighten him away. Yet he was 
evidently touched this time, or at least tickled, 
for he buried himself deeper in the water—so 
deep that he only looked like a black ribbon 
floating alongside the ship. It was quite clear 
he meant to follow us still, and really this fixed, 
persistent escort began to make me feel nervous, 

All at once I conceived a plan that I felt im- 
pelled to go to the captain and ask leave to act 
upon. 

“Captain,” I said, “Mathew was my ‘chum;’ 
may I be his avenger?” 

“Certainly,” he,replied. 

“J have a plan in my head, captain—may I 
carry it out in my own way?” 

“By all means—O, by all means. Only don’t 
you be throwing yourself to the shark, too— 
your mother thinks too much of you for that; 
besides, one man Jost is enough.” 

“Thanks, captain,” I said; and, without fur- 
ther conversation, I went down to my hammock. 
between decks. I opened my chest and took out, 
a pair of trousers, a waistcoat, a pair of old 
boots and a cap. Then I went to the calker, 
and asked him to give me some tow. My mess- 
mates lent a helping hand, and I soon managed 
to make a life-sized figure, to which we fastened 
an iron, to make it sink lower in the water, 1s a 
weight is tied to the bait on a fishing-line. 


UL UU WUMLLUE devotee ae te mavens pane 
Matthew. Each man on board was ready to 
help. The chief mate, who was on watch, un- 
dertook to slacken sail fora minute; and I felt 
certain of our success this time. We had to bo 
quick over it, for we had barely an hour’s day- 
light left. My stuffed man was speedily com- 
pleted. To make him smell as tempting as ho 
looked, we smeared him with soup, and the cook 
contrived a most artistic head out of a quarter 
of mutton which had turned bad, and furnished 
a most alluring bait to a shark. 

This was the finishing touch to my perform- 
ance. ThenI went for my gun, a fine, double- 
varrelicd one, that my grandmother had given 
me, and that I cherished as the apple of my eye. 
Thad brought it with me, intending to do great 
things in hunting, for I could always count on 
it with mathematical certainty. 

All preparations complcted, I went on deck to 
lower my stuffed man into the water, after fast- 
ening him to a hook concealed in a lump of ba- 
con. But the captain interfered, and consigned 
the figure to a sailor, who managed much better 
than I would have done, and after several at- 
tempts, succeeded in letting it down right in 
front of the shark’s nose. I shouldered my gun 
and took my stand at the bulwarks, ready to 
fire. Thecaptain and the officers, and all the 
men in the regiment, known as good shots, did 
the same, and then we waited. 

At first the shark scemed inclined to pay no 
attention to my man. A quarter of an hour 
passed and night was rapidly coming on. The 
officers, tired of watching, had gone away to 
their dinner, and ouly three of us were left to act 
as sentinels over the enemy. 

At last the shark began to move as if he had 
suddenly made a discovery. Ie rose to the sur- 
face with the swiftness of an arrow, coming up 
close under the figure. Then, as he did to poor 
Matthew, he went below a little, and came up 
again belly uppermost, almost out of the water, 
to seize his prey. That same instant we all sim- 
ultaneously fired, and the shark fell back. We 
could sec his whitish belly on the blue surface of 
the water, and, as far as we had time and light 
enough to judge, all our balls had taken effect. 
Great gushes of blood spouted up and deluged 
one side of the figure, and the sen was quite red. 

It was evident we had given him his death 
wound, eveu if he was nut already dead, for he 
lay half out of the water like a floating wreck, 
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apparently without the strength to dive under. 
His huge black body made a dark spot on the 
white foam for three or four minutes; but we 
soon lost sight of him as the ship speeded on her 
course, and could only discover the place where 
he was floating by the flock of birds which hov- 
ered above it. 

From the time we left Marseilles these birds 
had been constantly flying about our ship, either 
behind us, or high up above our rigging. Now 
they had all suddenly left us to go to the shark, 
and presently we had the satisfaction of seeing 
them fly down right to the surface of the water, 
as if reposing securely on their future prey. 
When the first one flew down on the shark like 
this the sailor who had charge of the bait was 
employed in pulling up the chain, and he quiet- 
ly said,— 

“Father Eat-’em-up swallowed a soldier. An- 
other soldier has made him swallow his hook. 
That isn’t bad for the shakos.” 

As for my captain, he was beside himself with 
jo In the evening I was invited to dine at the 
commander’s table, and from that day forward I 
was a favorite not only with my superior offi- 
cers, but with my comrades. I had wiped out 
the insult, so to speak, that had been done by 
the shark to the whole regiment. There was a 
sort of fecling that a duty had been fulfilled. 

SSS eS 
For the Companion. 
HOW TO MEET NEW ACQUAIN- 
TANCES. 
By Rev. E. E. Hale, 

There is a good deal of the life of boys and 
girls which passes when they are with other 
boys and girls, and involves some difficulties, 
with ag many pleasures all its own. 

It is generally taken for granted that if the 
young people are by themselves, all will zo well. 
And if you boys and girls did but know it, many 
very complimentary things are said about you 
in this very matter. “Children do understand 
each other so well.” “Children get along so 
well with each other.” “I feel quite relieved 
when the children find some companions.” This 
sort of thing is said behind the children’s backs 
at the very moment when the same children, 
quite strangers to each other, are wishing that 
they were at home themselves, or, at least, that 
these sudden new companions were. 

There is a well studied picture of this mixed 
up life of boys and girls with other boys and 

_figls who are auite strangass to thom, in she end 

Miss Kdgeworth’s “Sequel to Frank,” a book 

which I cannot get the young people to read as 
much as I wish they would. 

Of course, in the first place, you are to do as 
you would be done by. But when you have 
said this, a question is still involved. For a min- 
ute you do not know how you would be done by; 
or if you do know, you know simply that you 
should like to be let off from the company of 
these new-found friends. 

“Tf Idid as 1 would be done by,” said Clara, 
“T should turn round and walk to the other end 
of the piazza, and J should leave the whole party 
of these strange girls alone. [ was having avery 
yood time without them, and I dare say they 
would have a better time without me. But pa- 
pa brought me to them, and said that their fa- 
ther was in college with him, and that he want- 
ed that we should know cach other. So I could 
not do in that case exactly as I would be donc 
by, without displeasing papa,—and that would 
not be doing to him at all as I would be done 
by.” 

The English of all that is, my dear Clara, that 
in that particular exigency on the piazza, at 
Newbury, you had a nico book, and you would 
have been glad to be left alone; nay, at the bot- 
tom of your heart would be glad to be left alone 
a good deal of your life. But you do not want 
to be left alone all your life, And if your father 
had taken you to Old Point Comfort for a month, 
instead of Newbury, and you were as much a 
stranger to the ways there as this shy Lucy Per- 
cival is to our Northern ways at Newbury, you 
would be very much obliged to any nice Virgin- 
ian girl who swallowed down her dislike of Yan- 
kees in general, and came and welcomed you as 
prettily as you did the Percivals when your fa- 
ther brought you to them. The doing as you 
would be done by requires a study of all the con- 
ditions,—not of the mere outside accident of the 
moment. 

The direction familiarly given is, that we 
should meet strangers half way. But 1 do not 
find that this wholly answers. These str: 
may be represented by globules of quicksilver, 
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or, indeed, of water, on a marble table. 
Suppose you pour out two litte globules of 
quicksilver ateach of two poiuts, 6 6 like these 








two. Suppose you make the globules just so 
large that they meet half way, thus, OQ. At 
the points where they touch they only touch. It 





even scems as if there were a little repulsion. $0 | 
that they shrink away from each other. 

But if you will enlarge one of the drops never 
so little, so that it shall mect the other a very lit- 
tle beyond half way, why, the two will gladly 
run together into one, and will even forget that 
they ever had been parted. 

That is the true rule for meeting strangers. 
Meet them a little bit more than half way. You 
will find in life that the people who do this are 
the cheerful people and happy, who get the most 
out of society, and, indeed, are everywhere 
praised and loved. 

“But I am sure I do not know what to say to 
them,” says Robert, who, with a good deal of 
difficulty, has been made to read this paper thus 
far. 

My dear Bob, have I said that you must talk 
to them? I knew you pretended you could not 
talk to people, though yesterday, when I was 
trying to get my nap in the hammock, I certain- 
ly heard a good deal of rattle from somebody 
who was fixing his boat with Clem Waters in 
the wood-house. But I have never supposed 
that you were to sit in agreeable conversation 
about the weather or the opera with these strange 
boys and girls. Nobody but prigs would do 
that, and Iam glad to say you are nota prig. 
But if you were turned in on two or three boy 
as Clara was on the Percival girls, a good thing 
to say would be,— 

“Would you like to go in swimming?” or, 
“How would you like to sce us clean our fish?” 
or, “I am going up to set snares for rabbits; how 
would you like to go?” 

Give them a picce of yourself. That is what 
I mean by meeting them more than half way. 
Frankly, honorably, without unfair reserve,— 
which is to say, } a@ gentieman, share with 
these strangers some part of your own life, which 
makes you happy. 

Clara, there, will do the same thing. She will 
take those girls to ride, or she will teach them 
how to play “copack,” or she will tell them 
about her play of the Sleeping Beauty, and en- 
list some of them to take parts. This is what I 
mean by meeting people more than half way. 




















—+e+—__—_ 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


From a Correspondent. 
The United States Treasury. 

“We are called the redeemers,’’ said a pleasant 
little man, as he took down a great key to open 
she ousroney enéeyin enobher rum uf “ine Tas- 
ury building. 

This safe took up one end of ths apartment, 
and was panelled in bronze. Three immense 
doors led into the ynult. These doors are each 
fitted with double locks, for which two separate 
keys are used. One key, however, acts upon 
both locks, but there are two key-holes, so that 
in case of one key being lost, the sate can be 
opened by the other. 

“It takes two men to get in here,” said the of- 
ficer who has charge of the safe; “unless my 
companion,” nodding to an elderly man, “‘is with 
me, J can’t get in.” 

“Don’t you have a curious fecling of being 
watched?” asked Clara, nervously. “I have.” 

Meantime, the clerk lad opened several dvors. 
He took out a small envelope, as heavy, say, as 
a quire of note paper, and about as large. 

“That’s a nice little bundle,” said Clara; 
“how many hundreds in that?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars,” was the re- 
ply. 

“OQ,” said Clara, with a qucer look. 

“One hundred one thousand dollar notes,” he 
rejoined. 

“I wouldn’t ask for any more,” said Clara, re- 
signedly. “Only look how he tosses them about!” 

“And here,” said the clerk, lifting a parcel, 
“are four million five hundred thousand in one 
thousand dollar notes.”? 

“About how many millions are there, then, in 
this curious little place?” asked C! 
“Somewhere about three hundred millions.’” 

“O,” gasped Clara, again. ‘Aint you never 
afraid of burglars?” 

He smiled. 

“Burglars would find it hard work, I think, to 
wet even to the safe; but these doors and these 
walls, also, are filled in with chilled steel bullets; 
it woulé be impossible for any instrument to 
penetrate them. You must see the bund vault, 
under this.’’ 

“It’s so queer,” 
these millions being tied up in brown paper. 
the gas always burning?” 
uys, dimly. We only light it up for vis- 
or business.” 
e’s no danger of fire.” 

“None, whatever.” 

“When Twas in London,” said Clara, “and 
went over the Bank of Eneland, I found every 
thing guarded by soldiers, 




















sighed Clara, “to think of all 
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dollars in one dollar notes, and on another 





“We don’t need that kind of watching here,” 
said the clerk, laughing. “The ballot here, not 
the bayonet. By the way, did you ever see a 
gold note?” 

“No; we had neither of us ever seen a gold 
note,” 

Tle went to another compartment, and took 
out asmall package, then handed us the con- 
tents.” 

“Now that is something like it!” said Clara. 
“The paper is like fine parchment—a thousand 
and a five hundred dollar note on the same sheet. 
And this is just as good as gold, and the paper 
is like gold.” 

“This is the first one ever printed in this coun- 
try,” said the clerk. “There are but two gold 
banks in the United States, one in San Fran 
co, the other in Boston. There are not many of 
these gold bills issued.” 

“And those banks deal exclusively in gold?” 

“Yes, miss, only in gold.” 

He then requested us to look at the back of the 
gold note, in the centre of which was what looked 
like a pile of gold, from the fifty dollar piece to 
the little gold dollar, so wonderfully executed 
that it seemed as if one had only to touch and } | 
take them up, one by one. 

With many thanks for the kindness of our 
agreeable safe-keeper, we went out into the re- 
demption-room. The windows were all open, 
and a delightful breeze swept through the apart- 
ment, which was as beautiful asa parlor, but 
permeating the whole atmosphere was a smell. 

“Like old sinks,” suggested Clara. 

This was soon accounted for; for on every ta- 
ble, before men clerks and lady clerks, were 
heaps upon ‘heaps of black, greasy, dirty, beg- 
garly-looking bills. Packages of tens, and ftif- 
tics, and hundreds—hundreds, thousands, and 
for aught I know, millions, sent there to be re- 
deemed, 

When the bills become badly defaced and rag- 
ged, then the banks collect them in great quan- 
tities, and send them to the Treasury here. 
They are then distributed in square tin boxes 
over thedepartment. These boxes contain strip 
of paper and elastic bands. The money is divid- 
ed into packages of so many tens or hundreds 
of every denomination. Each package is count- 
ed. If a lady should put up a package of fifty 


























counting there should be proved to be but for- 
ty-nine, she must make good the dollar. If in 
counting packages of ten or twenty dollar notes, 
she does not detect a counterfeit, no matter what 
denomination the note may be, five or fifty, she 
must make up that amount. So you see that 
treasury work, even for the ladics, is not child’s 
play. 

“T wouldn’t touch those greasy bills,” said 
Clara, “they make me sick to look at then. 
Faugh!” 

“Perhaps a good many of these Indies were 
once of your opinion,” responded Mr. B.; “but 
they must work for their living.” 

“What becomes of all this wretched money?” 
LT asked. 

“You notice,” said Mr. B., “that in the first 
place, the signatures are cut out by machinery.” 

“Yes 
‘Next they are placed in paper strips, with a 
mark through the centre. This is after they 
have passed several countings.”” 

“Yes? 

“They are then carried to a counter, where a 
sharp instrument, like a very large razor, is 
worked. In front of it sits a man with piles of 
currency on every side. Ie takes a bundle, the 
bills are adjusted with that mark in the centre, 
under the great razor, and are deftly and neatly 
cut in two, All these halves are separately 
counted and matched, afterward, to see that 
there is no mistake.” 

“Well, of what use are they then?” 

“None. The amounts are noted down, the 
fragments, to the valne of a hundred thousand 
dollars a day, are burned down stairs. You shall 
sec t process. Then the moncy is issued to 
the same amount in good, new bills, and re- 
turned to the banks.” 

“And suppose a bill is clipped at the corner?” 
asked Clara. 

“We charge them from five cents to fifty. 
Some bills are sent us nearly half gone, other: 
pasted in several 

He then showed us some counterfeit bills that 
had been passed even after they were torn « 
mended, ‘These the banks lose, unless they know 
froin whoin they were taken. 

“Well, [never saw such system in my life!” 
exclaimed Clara, 

“Without system and order, miss, the country 
would go to ruin,”’ said the clerk. 

“Well, Enever shall think of this place again 
butas a great, busy heart, poari ld through 
all t, “to the furthest end 












































| Russia hardly ranks as a European country, 


) ject. 


| God, who can as sure 
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of the world, Dear me, who would imagine, see- 
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“Ting its stateliness and quict outside, that such 
wonder-works were going on inside?” 

“Now we will go to the bond yault,” said Mr. B. 

“And can I see some coupons?” asked Clara. 
“I confess I don’t know what a coupon is like, 
and I’ye read so much about them.” 

“Yes, you shall see coupons,” was the reply. 
But I must defer further description till my n 
letter. Axice. 





THE ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


This form of pestilence, which is supposed by 
some persons to be a peculinrity of our aze,— 


first appearing more than half a century since,— 


is once more on its travels, having recently 
passed from Asia into Europe, where it is now 


| quite active. 


Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
it has passed from the extreme limit of Eastem 
Furope into Germany, and some other European 
countries; for it has been raging in Russia fora 
year or two past. It may be said, however, thet 
ut 
least as an entirety,—though it is one of the 
greatest of European Powers. 

Persia is credited with having been the sonre 
of the cholera, and with sending it forth to alsno 
the Christian world,—a present from Mahom- 
tanism with which Christendom could well di- 
pense. The newspapers say that it is one of the 
results of the Persian famine, and the statement 
would be probable enouch, were it not for sn- 
other statement, thatit has been operating in 
Russia from a time anterior to that when pesti- 
Jence began to follow the famine in Persia 

The truth is, cholera is a fixture in ty 
where, probably, it has existed time out of 
mind,—and where, possibly, it will exist till tine 
shall be no more, unless the Asiatics show 
abandon the filthy habits in which they live 
also the superstitious ideas that make thew 
capable of understanding sanitary laws, and of 
undertaking sanitary reforms. 

The oldest inhabitant, it is likely, cannot re 
ollect the time when some form of the mary- 
formed Plaque was not raging in some purt +f 
the East,—in China, in Hindostan, in Syria, er 
in the Levant. 

But, some one may ask, do you think that ne 
common account, which makes it originate in 
the year 1817, is a mere fiction? 

Yes, that is exactly our thoncht on the snt- 
We by no means deny that the choles 
which was brought to this country in 1 
the first time, started from the fens of the G: 
sin 1817, but we do deny that it was anv 
thing there atthat time. It isa fixture there, 
but sometimes it is more formidable than it is st 
others, and then, aided by circumstances, occa- 
sionally it sweeps over the world. 

Such was the cuse in 1817, when it went to 
Caleutta, where it was known for many month. 
‘Thence it spread to the north, the south, the ei 
and the west, Calcutta being a great commervis 
port, and having daily communication, by beth 
sea and }and, with all parts of the world. Final 
ly it reached Europe, in 1829, and visited many 
countries,—England in 1881, and also France. 

In 1882 it appeared in America, and was wile- 
ly known, and had inany victims, Nearly ouc- 
half those attacked died. But this mortality 
was ina large meusure the effect of ignorance 
and fright. The disease was new to oar phy¢i: 
cians, and they did not know how to treat it, or 
the people how to avoid it. 

But now we know its character, and know, te. 
itis not the dangerous discase it was first su 
posed tobe. Let all persons observe a few miles 
of health, and ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of them will not be attacked by the cholera. 

Live cleanly, is the first rule. Be clean in q* 
son, clean in the household, and clean in all wie 
habits of life. Cholera abhors cleanliness, and 
stays only where there is dirt and dirtiness. 

Live temperately. Do not, starve yourself, 
but eat only wholesome food, and avoid all ex- 
citing drinks. Cholera delights in bad. stor 
achs, and the stomach is bad or geod, accordi 
to your treatment of that important part of the 
body, the seat of physical life. 

Finally, do not get frightened. Think as liti- 
possible of the apparent danger. Trust in 
protect you against the 
attacks of cholera as against those of consumi- 
tion, which is by far the more dangerous disci. 
of the two, only not su rapid in its operations. 
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instructive from the sort of poetic justice with 
whieh it disposes of a “soaker?” 


One evening a man was dozing in a deorwat 
at the North | End, under the influence of beer. 
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Near the place of his repose stood sundry barrels 
of beer, one of which having probably worked 
industriously all day, “went on a burst,” throw- 
ing the barrel into the street, and drenching the 
poor doorway lounger with the torrent of its 

‘rothy wrath. Suddenly startled from pleasant 
dreams by a disagreeable reality, he jumped to 
his feet, but no sooner had he done so than the 
slimy state of the sidewalk caused his feet to go 
from under him, and down he went again. His 
next effort was more successful, and he moved 
off into obscurity in good order, although carry- 
ing more beer with him than he had ever been 
able to do before. The beer having achieved its 
freedom from restraint made its way quickly to 
the gutter, to which it always naturally tends. 


——_++—____ 
THE “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


The old Latin adage, “Nature, not study, 
must make the poet,” seems to be illustrated in 
the composition of the ‘‘Star-spangled Banner.” 
The author, like the inspired singer of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” seems to have been a bard of a 
single strain. A writer in Harper’s Magazine 
makes an old man relate the following story: 


You know all about the bombardment of Fort 
M’Henry, Sept. 18,1814. I have gone over it 
again, in fancy, hundreds of times, and P11 tell 
you Frank Key, patriotic as he was to his 
heart’s core, could not help composing that 
poem. It was forced out of him. 

Just think. He was a prisoner on the ficet, 
which was anchored two miles from Fort M’Hen- 
ry, Baltimore’s main defence. He could watch 
all the encmy’s preparations, and he knew the 
danger they foreboded. 

Through the terrific cannonading of that mid- 
night fight, while the sky was lit up with the 
fiery courses of the flying bombs, do you think 
he could sleep? As the struggle ceased upon 
the coming morning, and he looked through the 
dim twilight for the flag of his country, his 
heart sick with fear and doubt, could he help 
the grand outburst of that first verse? 

And then, as throngh “the mists of the deep” 
the banner loomed dimly in the morning sun’s 
first rays, and he exclaimed,— 

«<°Tis the star-spangled banner! O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!” 


it was prayer and praise all in onc; and there 
has never been any thing like it since.” 

“Have you heard Francis Key’s pocm?” said 
one of our mess, coming in one evening, as we 
lay scattered over the green hill near the cap- 
tain’s marquee. It was a rude copy, and writ- 
ten in a scrawl which Horace Greeley might 
have mistaken for his own. He read it aloud, 
once, twice, three times, until the entire division 
seemed electrified by its pathetic eloquence. 

An idea seized Ferd Durang. Hunting up a 
volume of old flute music, which was in some- 
body’s tent, he impatiently whistled snatches of 
tune after tune, just as they caught his quick 
eye. One, called ‘‘Anacreon in Heaven,” (I have 
played it often, for it was in my book that he 
found it), struck his fancy and riveted his atten- 
tion. 

Note after note fell from his puckered lips un- 
til, with a leap and shout, he exclaimed, “Boys, 
T’ve hit it!” and fitting the tune to the words, 
there rang out for the first time the song of the 
“Star-spangled Banner.” How the men shouted 
and clapped, for never was there a wedding of 
poetry to music made under such inspiring influ- 
ences! Getting a brief furlough, the brothers 
sang it in public soon after. It was caught up 
in the camps, and sang around our bivouac 
fires, and whistled in the streets, and, when 

eace was declared, and we scattered to our 
homes, carried to thousands of firesides as the 
most precious relic of the war of 1812. 

Ferdinand Durang died—I do not know where 
ud Frank Key’s bones lie in the cemetery at 
Fredericktown; but I guess that song will live as 
long as there is an American boy to sing it. 

——_+ 
GIRARD AND HIS CLERK. 

It is stated that, out of fourteen thousand 
prisoners confined in the penitentiaries of thirty 
Srates, over ten thousand had never learned a 
trade. A boy, by learning a trade, has one safe- 
guard against a vicious habit. Besides this, it 
offers an honorable support, should the more 
ambitious schemes of life fail. Old Stephen Gi- 
rard had a long head, and he well knew the 
rugged paths that make rugged men, as the fol- 
lowing shows: 


Stephen Girard had a favorite clerk, and he 
always said he “intended to do well by Ben Lip- 
pincott.” So when Ben got to be twentyone, 
he expected to hear the “overnor” say some- 
thing of his future prospects, and perhaps lend 
a helping hand in starting in the workl. But 
the old fox carefully avoided the subject. Ben 
mustered courage: 

“I suppose I am now free, sir,” said he, “and 
I thought I would say something to you as tomy 
course. What do you think [ had better do?” 
es, [know you are,” said the million- 
aire; dimy advice is that you go and learn 
the cooper’s trad 

The young man was astonished, but recover- 

is equilibrium, he said that if Mr. Girard 
est, he would do sv. 
aruest?” And Ben forth! 

































prentice, and in due time could make as good a 
rrel as the best. 

He announced to old Stephen that he lad 
eFaduated, and was ready to set up int busin 
'The old man scemed gratitied, and forthwith or- 
dered three of the best barrels he could turn out. 
Ben did his prettiest, and wheeled them up to his 
counting-room. Mr. Girard pronounced them 
first-rate, and demanded the pricc. 














“One dollar,” said Ben, “is as cheap as I can 
live by.” 

“Cheap enough! Make out your bill.” 

The bill was made out, and old Stephen settled 
it with a check for twenty thousand dollars, 
which he accompanied with this little moral to 
the story: 

“There, take that, and invest it in the best 
possible manner; if you are unfortunate, and 
lose it, you have a good trade to fall hack upon, 
which will afford you a good living.”’—Sabbath 
School Recorder. . 


—__ +e 


WEATHER RHYMES. 

The early settlers of New England brought 
over many weather proverbs in rhyme, and oth- 
ers have since been added. Some of them have 
no merit either in poetry or truth, but others 
are good authority among weather-wise people: 

When the 2 glow worm lights her lamp, 
Then the alr is always damp. 
If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He’s sure to rise with a wet head. 
When black snails do cross your path, 
Then black clouds much moisture hath. 
‘When ye sce the gossamer flying, 
Then be sure the air is drying. 

A rosy sunset presages good weather; a rud- 
dy sunrise bad weather. 

A bright yellow sky in the evening indicates 
wind; a pale yellow sky in the evening indicates 
wet. 

A neutral gray color at evening is a favorable 
sign; in the morning an unfavorable one, 

The clouds, if soft and feathery, betoken fine 
weather. 

Deep, unusual hues in the sky indicate wind or 
storm. More delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 
A rainbow in the morning 

Gives the shepherd a warning; 
that is, if the wind be easterly; because it 
shows that the rain-cloud is approaching the ob- 
server. 

If at sunrising or setting the clouds appear of 
a lurid red color, extending nearly to the zenith, 
itis a sure sign of storms and gales of wind. 


A rainbow at night {fs a sailor's delight. 
This adage must also be a good sign, provided 





the wind be westerly, as it shows that the rain- 
clouds are passing away. 

‘When rooks fly sporting high in air 

It shows that windy storms are near. 


‘The evening red and the morning gray 
Aro certain signs of a beautiful day, 


——_+or—___ 


CRUELTY TO A RAT. 

Infliction of needless suffering is as wicked 
when loathsome and inischiovous creatures hap- 
pen to be the victims as it is in the case of harm- 
less creatures; and a human being who cauld 4 
be guilty of the first, should be set down as cruel 
enough to be guilty of the last. Not long since 
the following case came before the Recorder’s 
Court in Montreal: 


Two young men, brothers, John and Robert 
Bow, were arrested and brought to trial. 

Mr. James Ridley stated that, hearing sounds 
of great merriment in the yard adjoining his 
house, he went out and saw the defendant John 
with a wire rat-trap in his hand containing alive 
rat which was all of a blaze, us were also the bot- 
tom wires of tho cage. The poor wretch must 
have suffered agonies ns it leaped and tumbled 
about, and the prisoner Robert danced around 
in great glee. The trap became too hot to hold, 
and it was dropped upon the ground. He re- 
monstrated with the prisoners, and was met with 
foul abuse. One of them said, ‘You cannot 
prove we put coal oil on the rat.” Subsequently 
the cage and rat were put into‘water. 

A gentleman testified to seeing the rat ‘in 
flames. 

His Honor, in giving judgment, said he only 
knew of one case as having occurred in this city 
which could compare with the present, and that 
was of a brute in human form who had drowned 
a rat in boiling water! * 

He alluded to the inhumanity of the conduct 
of the prisoners in terms of withering contempt, 
and, but for the rigid rales of the court, there 
would have been thunders of applause when he 
pronounced sentence on each of the defendants, 
ten dollars and costs and two months. 


ee eee 
DRIVEN FROM CHURCH. 

The pastor of a church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
recently drove out his congregation, and lost the 
opportunity of preaching, by a curious blunder, 
which neither he nor any one else suspected. 


A few Sundays ago, just as the pastor of the 
Methodist church was commencing his sermon, 
quite a number of ladies and several gentlemen 
turned suddenly pale. One gentleman who sat 
near the pulpit, and who never before fainted, 
was of the number. He could not imagine the 
cause, but was persuaded that he must leave the 
house. 

‘Turning round to sce if the “coast was clear,” 
he saw several ladies in the uct of fainting, and 
a whole pewful lett for the dour, Sven another 
lady, unable to support herself, was borne out. 
ryeyman remarked that the air was evi- 
closc, and requested the sexton to open 
The gentleman alluded to, with 
hed the open air, and turnin 
round saw, appurcntly, the whole congregation 
coming out, nearly all pale and sick. Nota tew 
commenced immediately to vomit, and the scene 
was exciting aud ludicrous. 

It seems that the clergyman had, carly in the 
servic unconsciously disturbed a gas fixture 




















near his feet, and the gas rapidly escaping, filled 


the house. Two doors being open, one on each 
side of the desk, the air probably blew the gas 
from the pulpit, but made it worse for the con- 
gregation. None scemed to know the cause of 
the trouble until the congregation had left the 


church. 
—+or————__ 


AMERICAN CITIES, 


The census of 1880 will probably put the Unit- 
ed States ahead of all countries except China, in 
the number of large cities. The following para- 
graph cannot be quite correct, as Newport, R. I., 
has over 10,000 inhabitants: 


The census office reports show that there are 
134 cities in the United States having a popula- 
tion each of 10,000 or over. Massachusetts has 
eleven of these cities. Boston stands fifth in 
rank for the whole country, Worcester thirtieth, 
and Lowell thirty-first. Maine has four, Port- 
land being forty-first. Connecticut has five, New 
Haven holding the twenty-fifth place. New 
Hampshire has three, Manchester being fifty- 
fifth. Rhode Island has but one city of over ten 
thousand inhabitants, and that is Providence, 
which is twenty-first on the list, and the second 
city in New England. Vermont has only Bur 
lington, and that stands well towards the bottom 
of the list and is numbered the ninety-fourth. 
The New England States together have twenty- 
five of the 134 cities, or almost one-sixth, and 
New York alone has eighteen, and with New 
England forty-three, or almost one-third. Wash- 
ington is the twelfth city in the Union. There 
are only twenty-five cities numbering over 50,- 
000 inhabitants each. 


Se, 
DETECTED BY SPELLING. 

The claimant of the Tichborne estates, in the 
famous trial now going on in England, has 
shown such gross ignorance in many studies 
with which the lost son was familiar, that intel- 
ligent people are convinced he must be an im- 
postor. Bad spelling detected an attempt at offi- 
cial fraud in the late uprising of the Commune 
in Paris: 


Every child should learn to spell. This great 
and neglected truth is given new force by an in- 
cident in the recent attempt of the reds to as- 
sume the government in Paris. The revolution- 
ists, it will be remembered, held Favre and 
Trochu in custody for several hours; and dur- 
ing that time they sent a number of decrees to 
the official printer of the republic for publica- 
tion, But the wary printer detected the “unoffi- 
cial character” of the documents by their bad 
spelling. Thus the fate of a nation might de- 
pend upon an erroneous dipthong. When we 
remember that Napoleon III. distinguished him- 
self by inelegant French, and that the discovered 
letters of the Empress are extremely faulty in 
orthography, we must infer that the rise of the 
republic indicates an émproved literary etand- 
ard ag well as on advenoo.in political marala, 
says a contemporary. 


ea eg 
PAT’S DEFENCE OF WHISKEY. 
There is more truth than poetry in the Irish- 








man’s testimony to the all-sufficiency of whiskey 
as a killing agent: 

Patrick O’Reardon puts in an appearance be- 
fore the Recorder on the charge of habitual 
drunkenness. 

“You will persist in drinking, Pat,’’ said the 
magistrate. 

“Faith, you may well say that; I’d get thirsty 
if I didn’t.” 

“Then you don’t drink becauge you are thirsty, 
but only in fear that you may become so!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

af nd you think whiskey is better than wa- 
ter?” 

“Tt’s stronger, sir.’” 

“But do you think it’s as good?” 

“O, yes, sir; because you can mix them, and 
the whiskey Kills the impurities in the water.” 

“But what kills the impurities in the whis- 
key 2” asked the court. 

‘Nothin’ at all—it does the killin’ itself,” ho 
replied, triumphantly, and looked very much as 
if he had established a proposition that admit- 
ted of no denial. 


BS gee 
AN HONEST DRUGGIST. 
True honesty proves itself where an ill-gotten 
dollar is returned from one’s hand as promptly 
as a temptation to get it is resisted: 


Dr. S., at a shop not more than a round thou- 
sand miles from the goodly village of Winthrop, 
Me., bought a pound of herbs; he asked the 
price. The reply was, “A shilling.” 

“A shilling!” said the doctor. 

“Yes; and if that is too much, give me a nine- 

ence.” 

“Why,’’ said the doctor, “I paid your partner 
one dollar for a pound the other day.” 

The store-keeper stepped to his moncy drawer, 
and passed the doctor a dollar, saying, ‘There is 
your dollar back, and you are welcome to this 
pound, I allow no such tricks of trade in this 
shop.” 

———_+or 
. ICE. 


Those whu live where ice does not grow in 
summer, and who laid up no store of it last win- 
ter, may find ustful a simple method of render 
ing water cold which is practised in India and 
other tropical climes where ice cannot be pro- 
cured. Let the jar, pitcher or vessel used for 
water be surrounded with one or more folds of 
coarse cotton, to be constantly kept wet. The 
evaporating of the water will carry off the heat 
from the inside and reduce it to the freezing- 
point, 





The Best in the World. ' 
WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 


WHEELER & 


BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the tmost pop- 
ular. 

‘This practical and eas- 
fly managed Machine 
has now stood the teat 
of timo and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
jtal, and inventive gen- 
{ua "haye been devoted 
to Its improvement for 
years, till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
resent “Lock-stitch” Machino has no equal in the 





word, Tho WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of tho 





household completely. It has received the HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS over alias 8 Family Machino—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

(y~ Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers aro 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
England, Machines sold on installments; terms favor- 
able. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
36—copit 1 





THE WEED 
‘sFamily Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


aro the MosT POPULAR in tho market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work, ‘They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST 10 operate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Rellablo Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise, 
For terms, descriptivo circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
16—copi0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


BAMBOO FISHING RODS. 


To any one who will send us one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, we will send by Express a Jive jointed Bamboo 
Fishing Rod, 12 feet inlength, This is a’rare chance to 
secure a light and pretty rod." Address PERRY MASON 
& CO., Boston, Mass, 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


ASURE CURE for this distressing complaint Is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo payor) on Forolgn 
and native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. 
PHELPS Brown. The prescription was discovered by him 
in such w providential manner that he cannot consclen- 
tiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured every 
body who has used it for Fits, never having fajicd in a 
single case. The ingredients may be obtained from an} 

drnggiat. Persons desiring a copy may address Dr. 0, 
PHELY?S BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J. 
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umy reece. 


DOLLAR 
ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revotving Toys, Machin~ 
kc. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
| $1.30, by 
Colby Bro's & Oo., 
508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


















Ty Ds Dy dose 





DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
to one. This book is to make any one their own doc~ 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 


Send your dircetion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & 8ON, 7l¢ 
Broadway, New York. oe uk Sea. 
SONGS Tho Popular Book of To- 
on day, For all our Sunday 
‘Schools. 
SALVATION.| «= peRKins, 
BrT. E, PERKINS Publisher, 
AND 148 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tf New York. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam. Gas and Water. 
aly ‘96 and 98 Nout STREET, Boston. 















OYS—Or1 and Fifty Cents will buy 
oneot Re aan Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
un made of bl: ut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
nished, Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
accuracy Without powder or noise. Tt will afford 
nusemMent to both Boys and Gi 
Ly HME C oF invented: GEO, 
n 



















UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WEINGER. 

6 best and strongest.""-- Boston Evening Traveller. 
Universal is the best,”—Americun Agriculturist. 
we 





Ws WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
1s—6m_—s Address M. WAGNER & CO., 
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‘A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

Pretty, and pale, and tired, 

She sits tanner atiff-backed chair, 
While the blazing summer sun 

Shines in on her soft brown hair, 
And the little brook without, 

‘That she hears through the open door, 
Mocks with its murmur cool 

Hard bench and dusty floor. 


It seems euch an endless round,— 
Grammar and A, 33, C; 
That beer and an sums; 
6 stu) : 

‘When from teacher to little Jom 
Not one of them cares a straw, 
‘Whether “John” is in any ‘‘oaso,”” 

Or Kansas in Omaha. 





For Jemmy’s bare brown feet 
Are aching to wade in the stream, 
‘Where the trout to his luring bait 
Shall leap with a quick, bright gleam; 
And his teacher’s blue eyes stray 
‘To the flowers on the desk hard by, 
‘Till her thoughts havo followed her eyes 
Witha bal-unconselous sigh. 


Her heart outruns the clock, 
As she smelis their faint, sweet scent; 
But when havo timo and heart 
Their measure in unison blent? 
For time will hasto or sg 
Like your shadow on the grass, 
That lingers far behind, 
Or files when you fain would pass. 


Havo patience, restless Jem, 

‘Tho stream and tho fish will wait; 
And patience, tired blue ee a 

Down the winding road by tho gate, 
‘Under the willow shade, 

Stands some one with fresher flowers: 
So turn to your books again, 

And keep love for the after hours. : 

Every Saturday. 





WHALTH NOT HAPPINESS. 


Those who make wealth the supreme object of 
pursuit, usually find themselves at last dissatis- 
fied and disappointed, and “quite, unfurnished” 
for happiness in another world. Voltaire, who 
possessed great estates, and lived like a prince, 
told his doctor that he would give him half of 
what he was worth if he could prolong his lifo, 
and Queen Elizabeth is said to have declared, 
when dying, that she would give all her posses- 
sions for a moment of time. We find in an Eng- 
lish paper the following notice of several rich 
men, with the lessons of their lives: 

“The great Duke of Marlborough accumulat- 
ed a million of money, and died in wretchedness 
of mind, while his property went to enrich a 
family who were looked upon by him in his life- 
time as his greatest enemies. A Scottish noble 
man took a friend to the summit of a hill on his 
property, and told him that all he could look on 
was hisown. ‘Surely your lordship must ben 
happy een! wont wits TiTenu; TO Which he re- 
plied, ‘I do not believe that there is in all this 
vast circuit a more unhappy man than myself.’ 

“The wealthy Col. Charteris, when dying, 
said he would give thirty thousand pounds to 
any one who could prove to his satisfaction that 
there was no such place as hell. 

“But of all men who have sought for enjoy- 
ment in riches, perhaps the case of the late Wil- 
liam Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, in England, 
is the most remarkable. Inheriting a large for- 
tune, he at first resided in Portugal, where he 
lived in a monastery, ‘the ceiling of which was 
gilded and painted, the floor spread with Persian 
carpets of the finest texture, the tables decked 
with superb ewers and basins of chased silver.’ 

«A stream of water flowed through his kitch- 
en, from which were formed reservoirs contain- 
ing every kind of river fish. On one side were 
heaped up loads of game and venison, on the 
other side were vogetables and fruit in endless 
variety. Beyond a long line of stores extended 
a row of ovens, and close to them hillocks of the 
finest wheaten flour, rocks of sugar, jars of the 
purest oil, and pastry in various abundance.’ 

“The magnificent saloon in which he dined 
was covered with pictures and lighted up with 
a profusion of wax tapers in services of silver, 
and the banquet usually consisted of rarities 
and delicacies of cvery season from distant 
countries. 

“When in England, he pulled down a splen- 
did mansion, erected by his father at a cost of 
nearly a quarter of a million of money, to build 
an abbey, whose towers, like the tower of Babel, 
might reach to heaven. A wall nearly twenty 
miles in circumference enclosed his mansion and 
grounds, and so costly were the furnishings of 
the place that its glories transcended those of 
oriental splendor. One who saw the abbey and 
grounds says,— 

“Gold and silver vases and cups are so nu- 
merous here that they dazzle the eye, and when 
onc looks round on the cabinets, candelabra and 
ornaments which decorate the rooms, we may 
almost imagine that we stand in the treasury of 
some oriental prince, whose riches consist en- 
tirely in vessels of gold and silver enriched with 
precious stones of every sort, from the ruby to 
the diamond.’ 

“Such was Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, with 
his princely mansion and an income of one hun- 
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dred thousand pounds a year. But was he hap- 
py? No. He was wretched, and a reverse of 
fortune having unexpectedly come upon him, 
he was driven from his mansion, spent the last 
of his days in misery, and died, another painful 
example of the folly of setting the heart on 
earthly enjoyments, and proving again the truth 
of the wise man’s words, ‘Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, all is vanity and vexation of 


spirit.’ ’” 
——_~+or—__— 


THH NONDESCRIPT AND THE 
BEAR. 


In that broken, precipitous, romantic section 
of Idaho Territory which is drained by the three 
Salmon Rivers, partially covered with mighty 
forests of giant yellow pines and red firs, and 
inhabited with many kinds of wild animals, a 
hunter, in 1865, while in search of game, was a 
witness to an exciting and interesting encounter 
between two wild beasts, which terminated fatal- 
ly to one of them. His description of the scene 
is as follows: 


“J had gone up pretty high on the divide when 
I was startled by hearing several sharp, angry 
barks, which I thought must be bears, fighting. 
I moved as quietly as I could till I got above 
them, and looking down on a little bench or flat 
off one side the divide, I there saw a large she 
grizzly bear engaged in a fight with a nonde- 
script, while a few rods distant stood the griz- 
zly’s frightened cub, looking on. 

“The old bear was frothing at the mouth, 
gnashing her teeth, and, with an occasional an- 

snort or bark, trying to seize the nonde- 
script. The nondescript was quietly walking 
around her, back and forth, keeping out of her 
way a few fect. In a few.minutes both stood 
quite still, eyeing each other, when the cub be- 
came frightened and ran off. 

“Then the mondesreripe walked away a few feet 
and lay down. With a snort, the old bear 
rushed for him. He waited until she was quite 
on him, and then went round her in circles, 
barely keeping out of her way as before. 

“Suddenly, with a spring, he jumped on her 
back. The instant he did so the bear rolled 
over, and threw him off, when he lay down as 
before. Three times this was repeated; and, at 
the third time, before the bear could roll over, 
the nondescript seized her and plunged his pow- 
erful jaws into her neck just behind the ears. 

“The bear gave a squall, the blood spouted 
out, aud with a few struggles slic was dead. 
Even before she fell, the nondescript ran off like 
a flash, and bounded directly after the cub.” 

In giving a description of the animal common- 
ly called nondescript by the hunters in Idaho 
Territory, I would say it is supposed by some to 
be a hybrid between a lynx and a glutton. 
Its weight is about one hundred pounds; has a 
larve head and pars, vory largo feot aud claws M 
proportion to the rest of its body; long, strong 
legs; light, short body, short tail, and is of 
@ grayish color. It is very shy of men, but 
greatly annoys the trappers, sometimes by fol- 
lowing in the tracks made by their snow-shocs, 
on their rounds to the traps, taking the martens 





-out of the traps, tearing them in pieces, and 


scattering them about. The only recourse then 
left the trappers is to bait a piece of a bird with 
strychnia, which the nondescript don’t hesitate 
to gobble. This is the only animal that has yet 
been known to attack and kill grizzly bears in 
Idaho Territory. 

_— or 


LYING WITHOUT WORDS. 
It is always cowardly to lic, and Ralph was as 
mean as if he had told a deliberate falsehood. 


Ralph Royster ventured one day to toss his 
ball in the parlor. He knew it was wrong, but 
he wanted to do it, and he did. Presently the 
ball fell upon the tablo, and smashed a delicate 
glass which covered a beautiful collection of 
skelcton leaves. 

“OQ,” cricd Ralph, “what shall I do now!” 

After looking at the fragments with a rueful 
face for a few moments, he left the room, feeling 
as if his heart were sinking down to his heels 
with the heavy load of guilt and fear with which 
his disobedicnt act had loaded it. Ashe passed 
into the hall, the cat rubbed against his leg. A 
bad thought arose in his breast, and putting the 
cat into the parlor, he shut her in, and said,— 

“Stay there, Tabby! Mamma will think you 
broke that glass, and I shall escape a scolding. 
Hurrah for you, old Tabby? You are good for 
geting «fellow out of a scrape if for nothing 

se. 


At the tea-table that afternoon, Mrs. Royster 
said to her husband,— 

“Pa, you must send Tabby away. I found her 
in the parlor to-day, and she had been on the 
table, and broken the glass which covered those 
skeleton leaves.” 

Ralph blushed from his chin to the roots of 
his hair. His heart beat very quickly. The 
voice within whispered, “Be manly. Be truce. 
Confess that you broke it.” 

But Ralph was stubbornly silent. The poor 
cat was drowned for his misdeed, and he escaped 
a scolding by actinga lie. I hardly need to tell 
you that he grew up a false man, whom no one 
would trust. ; 

——+o—__—_ 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

The following anecdote—like the one that 
Mrs. Partington confounded with antidote—is 
worth remembering. It may be found servicea- 
ble some day: 

A very old story is told of a young man who 
went into the pulpit with an old minister, and 
undertook to preach for him, The young man 








was full of airs and pretentiousness. He began 
his sermon with the pompous style of aJohnson. 
In a little time he lost the thread of his discourse, 
and came to a close in great confusion. On 
coming down from the pulpit, the young man 
had an air of humiliation that was really dis- 
tressing. But the old preacher had no cordial 
to administer. 

“Young man,” said he, “if you had gone into 
the pulpit as you came out of it, you might havo 
come out of it as you went into it.”’ 

This was a terrible rebuke, but who shall say 
it was unmerited? 


———_+or—— 
A CARGO OF ELEPHANTS. 


A week or two since we referred to the fact 
that a cargo of ten clephants had recently been 
landed at the city of New York from Ceylon. 
The captain of the vessel gives the following 
statements in respect to the animals and their 
conduct on shipboard: 


We sniled on the 20th of March, and experi- 
enced the best kind of weather until we reached 
the Cape of Good Hope. We had some little 
trouble and anxiety about the elephants. Most 
of them were seasick, which was manifested in 
their refusing either to eat or drink any thing 
for several days; but they soon got over their 
qualmishness, and were able ta eat as hearty as 
when on dry Iand. 

In rough weather we used to tic their hind 
legs to the ring bolts, and the beasts would 
themselves wrap their trunks around the wooden 
bar before them and hold fast, and in this posi- 
tion the waves might toss the vessel as much as 
they pleased, but they couldn’t throw the ele- 
phants off their feet. 

Sometimes, to be sure, an extraordinary lurch 
to one side or the other of the craft would throw 
the elephants’ backs up against the deck over- 
head, but this didn’t happen often enough to 
give them much annoyance. 

Every person on board would occasionally 
give them a sea-biscuit, which were esteemed by 
the elephants to be a great luxury. The ele- 
phant that died on the passage had every thing 
done to save him that was possible, but nothing 
would avail. 

His keeper said his disease was dropsy. The 
other elephants, I really believe, were conscious 
and felt sorrow at his death. When we were 
hauling him on deck to throw him overboard, 
Mandoy, another elephant, threw his trunk 
around the hind legs of the dead beast in the 
same caressing way that I had observed them to 
do when they wished to show friendship. 


——_+o—____ 
AN ODD STUDY. 


The following table of letters is given by an 
exchange, by which it is said that the name of 
any person can be ascertained : 


. A B D H P 
c Cc E I Q 
E F F J R 
G G G K 8 
I J L L T 
K K M M U.- 
M N N N Vv 
oO O° 0 oO Ww 
Q R T x x 
8 8 U U Y 
U Vv a: Zz R 
WwW Ww WwW 
x 8 


Let the person whose name you wish to know 
inform you in which of the upright columns the 
first letter of his name is containcd. If it be 
found in but one column, it is the top letter; if 
it occurs in more than one, it is found by adding 
the alphabetical numbers of the top letters of 
these columns, and the sum will be the number 
of the letter sought. By taking one letter at a 
time, in this way the whole can be ascertained. 
For example, take the word Jane; J is found in 
two columns, commencing with B and A, which 
are the second and eighth letters down the al- 
phabet; their sum ten, and the tenth letter down 
the alphabet is J, the letter sought. The next 
letter, A, appears in but one column, and stands 
at the top. is seen in the columns headed B, 
D and H; these are the second, fourth and 
cighth letters of the siphahes, which, added, 
give the fourteenth, or N, and soon. The use 
of this table will excite no little curiosity among 
those unacquainted with the foregoing explana- 
tion. 

—_—_+9—__ 


RURAL LIFE IN GERMANY. 
The Germans at home don’t live in farm- 
houses in the country; but wholly in villages. 
They live so uncomfortably, that they must 
think it a privilege to emigrate to this country. 


In travelling through the rural districts of 
Germany one sees many interesting sights. 
The first thing that strikes an American is, that 
they have no farms or isolated farm-houses, 2s 
in the United States. For here the country peo- 
ple all live in villages, from which they go outin 
aul directions to cultivate their different tracts of 
and. 

These villages spot the wholecountry. As far 
as the cye can reach one can sce them in all di- 
rections. They lie at no great distance from 
each other, there being one in about every two 
square miles. One of these contains ordinarily 
about fifty houses, which, however, with the 
barns, stables, etc., do not occupy more space 
than the out-buildings of an ordinary farm in 
the United States. 

The people seem to he huddled up in close 

juarters. The houses are very smal and low. 
They are built mostly of brick and covered with 
red tiles (of baked clay), though not unfrequent- 
ly they are covered with straw. On the top of 











the straw the ss is often seen to sprout, so 
that the roofs of the houses look as green as the 


ground. 

The public buildings of every village are a 
windmill and a beer-house, for all the grain in 
Germany is ground with windmills, the wind be- 
ing more regular here than in the United States, 
and so furnishes a cheap and convenient driving- 

wer. One accordingly sees a windmill turn- 
i on nearly every hill. 

‘he beer-house is a place of eral resort in 
the evenings, for here both the men and the 
women of the village get together to chat and 
drink in social unreserve. To every five or six 
villages there is a church, and generally a tay- 


ern. 

In looking over the land one sees no fences, 
but the land of one man is separated from that 
of another by a sward of grass about twelve 
inches wide. Those who pasture flocks must al- 
ways keep somebody to watch them, though all 
kinds of stock are mostly fed in the stables. 
They cultivate the land too closely to allow of 


fences. 
———_+or—_——_ 


HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 


Most people like to be handsome. Nobody 
denies the greater power which any person may 
have who has a good face, and who attracts you 
by good looks, even before a word has been 
spoken. And we see all sorts of devices in men 
and women to improve thelr food looks—paints 
and washes, and all kinds of cosmetics, includ- 
ing a plentiful anointing with dirty hair oil. 

Kou, not every one can have good features. 
They are as God made them; but almost any 
one can look well, especially with good health. 
It is hard to give rules in a very short space, but 
in brief these will do. 

Keep clean—wash freely and universally with 
cool water. All the skin wants is leave to act 
freely, and it will take care of itself. Its thou- 
sands of air holes must not be plugged up. 

Eat regularly and simply. The stomach can 
no more work all the time, night and day, than 
a horse; it must have regular work and regular 
rest. 

Good teeth are a help to good looks. Brush 
them with a soft brush, especially at night. Go 
to bed with the teeth clean. Of course, to have 
white teeth it is needful to let tobacco alone. 
Every woman knows that. And any powder or 
wash for the teeth should be very simple. - Acids 
may whiten the teeth, but they e off the 
enamel or injure it. 

Slecp in a cool room, in pure air. No one can 
have a clear skin who breathes bad air. But, 
more than all, in order to look well, wake up 
the mind and soul. When the mind is awake, 
the dull, sleepy look passes away from the eyes. 
I do not know that the brain expands, but it 
seems to. Think, read—not trashy novels, but 
books that have something in them. Talk with 
people who know something; hear lectures and 
‘othe one good f preaching. A man thinks. 

is is one of preaching. A man thinks, 
and works, and tells Ti the result. And, if we 
listen, and hear, and understand, the mind and 
soul are waked up. 
ie If the spiritual nature is aroused, so much the 
etter. 

We have seen a plain face really glorified by 
the love of God and man which shone through it. 

Let'us grow handsome. 


——+o+—__—_ 
ROBIN REDBREAST. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell does not believe in 
the total depravity of the human race, but 
strangely enough, he does seem to believe in the 
total depravity of the robins. He says they 
stole all his grapes, and then hear him go on to 
tell the rest: 


When they come after cherries to the tree, 
near my window, they muffle their voices, an 
their faint pip, pip, pop! sounds far away at the 
bottom of the garden, where they know I shall 
not suspect them of robbing the great black wal- 
nut of its bitter-rinded store. They are feath- 
ered Pecksnitfs, to be sure, but then how bright- 
ly their breasts, that look rather shabby in the 
sunlight, shine in a rainy day against the dark 
green of the fringe-tree! After they have 
pinched and shaken all the life out of an earth- 
worm, as Italian cooks pound all the spirit out 
of a steak, and then gulped him, they stand up 
in honest self-confidence, expand their red waist- 
coats with the virtuous air of a lobby member, 
and outface with an eye that calmly challenges 
inquiry. ‘‘DoI look like a bird that knows the 


quality of raw vermin? I throw myself upon & 

jury of my peers. Ask any robin if he ever ate 

any thing less ascetic than the frugal berry of 

juniper? and he will answer that his vow for- 
nas hain. 






an open bosom cover such depravi- 
yes! I have no doubt his breast was 
redder at that very moment with the blood of 
my raspberries, On the whole, he is a doubtfal 
friend in the garden. He makes his dessert of 
all kinds of berrics, and is not averse to carly 
pears, But when we remember how omnivorous 
he is, eating his own weight in an incredibly 
short time, and that nature scems exhaustless in 
her invention of new insects hostile to vegeta- 
tion, perhaps we may reckon that he does more 
good than harm. For my own part, I would 
rather have his cheerfulness and kind neighbor. 
hood than many berries. 


+o 
ANNIE LAURIE, 


Nearly every body has sung, or heard sung, 
the beautiful ballad of “Annie Laurie.” Anuie 
Laurie was noinyth. Nearly two Lundred years 
ago Sir Robert Lauric, of Maxwelton, in Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, ntly wrote in his family 
ler these words: the pleasure of the Al- 
ty God, my daughter, Annie Laurie, was 
born on the 16th day of December, 1682 years, 
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about six o’clock in the morning, and was bap- 
tized by Mr. Geo, Hunter, of Glencairne.” 
Annie’s mother was named Jean Riddle, to 
“whom Sir Robert was married “upon the 27th 
day of July, 1674, in the Tron Kirk of Edin- 
burgh, by Mr. Annane,” as was also record- 
ed by her father himself. Posterity owes to Mr. 
William Douglas, of Figgland, in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, (who wooed but did not win the ca- 
pricious Annie), the song of “Bonnie Annie Lau- 
rie,’ wherein he celebrated the beauty and 
transcendent fection of the maid of Maxwel- 
ton. Poetic justice would have required that 
Annie should have rewarded with her hand the 
poet lover, who was determined to make her 
name immortal; but, as it transpired, she 
ferred another and a richer suitor, a Mr. Alex- 
ander Ferguson, of Craigdarroch, and him she 
married. e William Douglas here mentioned 
is supposed to be the original of the song, ‘‘Wil- 
liewasa Wanton Wag,” and it is related of him 
that, after having been refused by Annie Laurie, 
he married a Miss Elizabeth Clerk, of Glenboig, 
in Galloway, by whom he had a family of four 
sons and two daughters. Thus is it that while 
the song of ‘Annie Laurie” lives from age to 
age, the names of all concerned with the origi- 
nal of itsurvive in the recital of the romantic in- 
cidents connected with its composition.— Wash- 
ington Patriot. . 


TELEGRAPHIO MISTAKES. 


Singular and amusing mistakes sometimes oc- 
cur in connection with telegraphing, in conse- 

uence of the misreading of a word or letter, 

e signal for various words being very similar; 
that is, the movement of the needles to indicate 
one word being very, like those which indicate 
another meaning. A household in the country 
were rather surprised at receiving a message 
from the lord and master, to the effect that he 
wanted his wig to be at the station by four 
o'clock, P. M. As the gentleman had a very 
excellent crop of natural hair, of course the fam- 
ily were somewhat perplexed. For “wig” read 
“wife,” and the message was intelligible. 

A gentleman telegraphed to his friend to the 
following effect: “I want you to get me this 
grealng, at any place you may appoint.” For 


A caations spouse sent a message to his wile, 
who received the following: “I am going to 
bring some hog home to dinner to-night— 
be ready.” The wife, probably expecting a 
large piece of pork, did not prepare much for 
dinner, and was consequently greatly surprised 
when her husband returned and brought with 
him an old friend, who was very unlike a “‘hog.”” 
The words hog and one were mulackiy very 
much alike, and were mistaken one for the 
other. “Bring some one home to dinner” was 
very intelligible. 

Occasionally, when the wires are very close 
together, the rain will bring them into contact; 
then the mesaages which ought to go in one di- 
rection will run away with words and deliver 
them in quite another place. Thus, a short time 
ago, some large tea agents were much puzzled 

if receivin; perpetaal inquiries about a cargo 
of beef. “How about the beef?”’ was the oft-re- 
peated question. Some shipping agents, whose 
private wires ran down the same line, were 
equally puzzled by having repeated demands 
for another chest of unmixed tea. It was very 
shortly found that the wires had been brought 
into contact by wind and rain, and thus the 
message for one firm had flown off at a tangent, 
and had made its way in a wrong direction. 


——_+9—_—__ 


SPOTTED BOYS AND GIRLS. 

San Domingo seems to be a bad place for 
children,—or a place for bad children—probably 
both. A traveller, writing of the curiosities and 
sad sights of the capital of the Dominican Re- 
public, says: 

But the most singular of all are the spotted 
children; that is, white children turning black, 
or black children turning white. You may be- 
lieve either, according to your politics. Wheth- 
er this is a freak of nature to show that the 
black and white races can live in harmony to- 
gether on this island, or whether it is the begin- 
ning of a system to introduce white labor here 
and exterminate the black race, I leave for Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans to discuss in Congress. 

The spot children are certainly curious 
specimens of Santo Domingo productions. There 
are not many of them, but enough for variety. 
There are children also here that have learned 
much of our coinage system, which is astonish- 
ing in creatures so young. ‘They stand on 
street-corners all over the city, and conunually 
say to Americans who pass them, “Five cents?” 
or “Ten cents?” according to the extent of their 
English or the knowledge of our coins. 

They also plead for cigar stamps, for I believe 
that unfortunate children of tender age here are 
“brought up” on nicotine instead of lacteal fiu- 
ids. They all smoke from the time they walk, 
without regard to sex, race, color or previous 
condition. 












—_+or_____ 
NEW KIND OF PLOUGH. 

The lady in the following incident must have 
belonged to that family who moved into the 
country from the city, and objected to tho milk 
because of the yellow scum upon the top: 

A city miss, newly installed as the wife of a 
farmer, was called w) one day by a neighbor 
of the same profession, who, in the absence of 
her husband, asked her for the loan of his 
Plough for a short time. 5 

“Iam sure you would be accommodated,” 
was the reply, “S Mr. Stone was only at home; 
I do not know, though, where he keeps his 
plough, but,” she added, evidently zealous to 
serve, “there is the cart in the yard; couldn’t 
you plough with that till Mr. Stone gets back?” 
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KIND HEARTED GEORGE. 


A poor old man sat down to eat 
A little bit of bread and meat, 
‘As Georgy Wright came up the street. 


His clothes were torn, his head was bare, 
The wind it blew his long white hair, 
As cold and friendless he sat there. 


“Poor man.” said Georgy, with a sigh, 
“I feel that I could almost cry. 
You look so thin; I fear you'll die.” 


The old man raised his head to hear 
Kind words that thrilled his heart and ear, 
But down his cheek there rolled a tear. 


“Alas!” he said, “if I could seo 
The gentle boy that speaks to me, 
How very happy I should be! 


“For dark the world to me has been, 
And I have never, never seen 
A tree, or flower, or meadow green. 


“How often have I wished to view 
My mother’s face! the skies of blue! 
And now I long to look on you.” 


“Poor man,” said Georgy Wright, ‘don’t cry, 
But pray to God that when you die, 
Your soul may go to Him on high. 


“There you will see, without a tear, 
Far better things than we do here, 
‘And O, perhaps, your mother dear.”” 


‘The winning words of this dear child 
Such comfort gave, the old man smiled, 
‘And felt his heavy grief beguiled. 
Josephine’s Jottings. 


—+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


JACK IN THE SUGAR ORCHARD. 

I went into Uncle Asa’s sugar orchard, last 
spring. I had a splendid timey I had never 
been there before, and I like to go to places that 
T have not known before. 

Uncle Asa has a lot of boys; they are my 
cousins. Their names are Wilson, Judson, Ez- 
bon and Nelson. 

He’s got one girl, but she lives in the house 
most all the time. Her name is Ella, and she’s 
got afunny rag baby with red flannel clothes 
on her, : 

Up in the woods they bore into the trees, and 
put apiece of wood into them. They call ita 
spile. They hang buckets on the trees, and that 
catches the sap. Ittastessweet. It’s something 
like water with sugar in it; only it’s better. 





‘When the buckets are full, the boys go around 
and empty them into pails. Then they empty 


the pails intoa tub. The tub is tied on a sled, 
and Wilson and Judson pull the sled with all 
their might. ~ 

I sat on the sled, so I could help them. They 
seemed gind to have me. They hauled it up to 
the boiling place. 

Some people have a sugar-house, but Uncle 
Asa don’t. I guess he does well enough without 
one, At the boiling place it looks ever so good. 
They have a sort of a big barrel they call a sap- 
holder. It’s big enough to drown me. I sha’n’t 
try it to see. It is most always full of sap. 
Sometimes it is empty, and then they sit in it to 
rest themselves. 

The boiling place looks odd. They have two 
big posts, pounded down into the ground. Then 
they put a big thing they call a beam across 
them. Itisn’ta sunbeam. They hang the iron 
kettles on to the hooks they fasten to the beam. 

Then Uncle Asa rolls up two big logs, one on 
each side of the kettles. Then he has to build a 
big fire between the logs. 

The boys fill up the kettles with sap, and it 
boils until it is ever so sweet.’ Then they take it 
off and cool it, and strain it to get the dirt out of 
it, if there is any. 

‘When the sap has been boiled so long, they 


call it syrup. The; 
again, and keep t: 


clean the syrup and boil it 
t till it is sugar. 

I don’t know es if come to sugar 
ooner, by tasting it, but they always do so. 
habit they h. It is hard to break peo- 
ple of their 














abits. 

: ant to take the hot sugar out 
of the kettl nd pour some of it on the snow 
till it cools. They call it wax. It is almost 
sticky enough to be unpleasant when you hold 
itin your hands. It makes people’s teeth ache 
if they have any place for the ache to get in. 











When the sugar gets alittle cool, they pour it 
into real pretty iron and tin dishes. After it is 
all right, they take them out, and maple suga 
is all ready. 

















knows how to make nice s 

s know how to help him 
know how to cat it. Uncle Asa ne 
sugar. Some people do. 

My Cousin Wilson isa funny fellow, and he 
says he’s going to like me ever so much when I 
grow bigger. He says I am so little there isn’t 
much of me to like now. 

Well, he and I satin the sap-holder, and he 
told me lots of stories. He had to stay out in 
the woods all night once, to boil sap, and he 
wasn’t afraid. I guess he’s made of courage. 
Trees look like bears at night. I should not 
think bears were very agreeable company. 

Sometimes men hear growlings in the night, 
when they boil sap, but I never heard of any 
one that got bitten. 

Wilson got out of the sap-holder, and I 
thought I would do just as he did. I felt some- 
thing moving. It was the sap-holder rolling 
down the hill. Iw: nside of it. I did not like 
to roll over so many times. I stopped at last. 
The holder had got loose. 

The boys were very sorry. Thcy looked as if 
they had been laughing. If I had been outside 
I might have felt the same. Judson hoped I 
wasn’t hurt. [hoped so too. Ezbon and Nel- 
son had their mouths full of sugar, so they 
couldn’t ask me if I was hurt. 

Uncle Asa is a real good man. I wish I could 
introduce him to you. He would not mind it. 
He has so many children of his own, that he has 
got used to them. I guess I will tell you all 
about his farm, some day. If you like stories 
that are true, hope you will be pleased with 
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this one. Jack STONE. 
> 
HOW TOMMY LOST HIS GINGER- 
BREAD. 


“Hurry back, Tommy, with the molasses, for 
the oven is good and hot, and I can bake a batch 
of fingerbread before it cools down.” 

‘ 


t me go too,” said Dolly, seizing her sun- | 4, 


bonnet. 
“You may if you'll walk right fast, and not 
keep Tommy back.” 





“J’ll walk fast, just this way ;” and Dolly trot- 
ted over the floor to show her mother how quick- 
ly she could walk. 

They walked along until they had turned the 


corner near which was the grocery, when, in a] ge) 


field near by, they saw a large tent. Tommy 
had never seen any thing of the kind; and when 
he saw Joe Marks and Billy Dodd standing by it, 
looking at some painted Pictures, he went across 
to them with Dolly. 

“What is it?” asked Tommy. 

“A show, of course,” said Billy; ‘‘a real, reg- 
Jarcirens, Just look there! See that man rid- 
ing Oa Gue svt, and that fellow’s the clown. 
My, but he’s jolly! kevps tho folks near splitting 
themselves laughing nearly all the time. Stay 
around awhile, and you'll see more of the hors- 
es. There’s two white ponies no bigger than 
young colts, and there’s a little boy to ride one 
and turn somersets on his back, and he’s no 
bigger than we are.” 

‘ommy stayed an hour, and then went home 
to find the stove cold, and that there could he 
no gingerbread for supper. He thought it was 
too hard that his mother would not let him go 
to the circus; but she told him that it was not a 
fit place for boys, for the men who performed in 
such shows were generally very wicked, and that 
for people to make their living by turning som- 
ersets, and standing on one leg, she thought was 
poor business. ‘For any goose,” she said, “can 
stand on one leg.”—~Young Folks’ News. 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. Across. 

2. A valley. 

8. A girl’s name. 
4. To gather, L, 8. 5. 


2. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD. 

1, A clty built on hills. 
2. A Jewish prophet. 
8. A word ing ‘‘he is numbered.” 
4. A beautiful country. Isoua. * 

3. 

CONCEALED TREES. 


O, a kite may fly now. . 
Hop! each one of you. 
js is father's map. Leave it alone. 


Thi 
He cried out, Leap, Lum! 
ALLEN Ison. 
4. 
REBUS. 





Piquop. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


Hagey BARLER, 
6. 
CROBS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in deer but not in stag, 

My ‘second is in sleigh but not in drag; 

My third {s in collar but not in cuff, 

My four..: {s in black but not in buff; 

My Ath is in ‘ce but not in fly, 

My sizth is in moan but not in cry; 

My seventh is in quicksilver but not in lead, 

My whole is the name of a writer now dead. 
ALLix E. Clark. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 
1, Punishment. 


rer. ; 
The initials name a foe to happiness; the fnals give 
the reverse of it. cas ™ 


Conundrums, 


‘What have you to expect at a hotel? Inn atten 
jon, 

Why is the sun like a good loaf? Because it is 
light when it rises. 

What is that which is so brittle that if you name 
it you are sure to break it? Silence. 

‘What is it that goes up the bill and down the hill, 
and yet never moves? e road. 
‘What does a grocer do with all his things before ha 
ls them? Gives them a weigh. 

‘What drink should sailors be fond of? Port. 

‘Why should the Speaker of the House wear speotae 
ue 80 many attempts are made to ‘‘catoh 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. Oleander. 

2. Vial, Iddo, Adar, Lord. 

8. “O solitary rider, call and not in vain, 

For thy gry may bo heard.” 

i Pearl; Wares. Paw, Etna, Ararat, Race, 

iquor. ' 

6. Paris, Troy, Glasgow, Lima, Denver, Caracas, 
Venice, Kelat. 

6. Union Pacific Railroad. 








FOOLISH. 
Josh Billings is a wise man. He talks some- 
thing like a veritable philosopher: 


Most enny man will conceed that it looks fool- 
ish to see a boy drag a heavy sled up a hill for 
the fleetin’ plesher of ridin’ down again; but it 
ay pears to fe that the boy fs « sage by the side 
of the young man who works hard all the week, 
and up his wages on a Saturday night. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LEAF. 


This world is a vast museum, and science is 
our guide to conduct us through it, pointing out 
to us innumerable beautiful and curious things, 
which otherwise we might not notice, and also 
opening unexpected doors, which prove that the 
various galleries or departments of this vast col- 
lection are all connected, so as together to form 
one united whole. 

One of these doors, the existence of which was 
long unsuspected, has been thrown open in mod- 
ern times. It is a door of a single leaf. Leaves, 
of course, existed in a green old age, long before 
man was formed of the dust of the ground, but 
it is only a recent discovery that the leaf is the 
pattern, according to which all plants are made, 
and not only the entire plants, but their individ- 
ual parts. The bud, the stem, the branches, the 
flower, the secd, are all leaves in different stages 
of progress. Some persons think they can per- 
ceive the same pattern every where,—in the frost- 
work on our windows, the feathers of birds, the 
wings of insects, the scales of fishes, the veins in 
the palms of our hands, and thehuman ear. To 
them this globe itself appears to be only a huge 
leaf, ribbed with mountains and veined with 
streams. To the mind of a tobacconist it may 
seem a tobacco-leaf, rolled up into a cigar, burn- 
ing at one part but moist at another. 

This is, perhaps, too fanciful. But it is a fact, 
guessed first by Linnwus, the great botanist, 
and set forth by Goethe, that plants consist of 
modified leaves. The seed from which they 
Ppring is a leaf, or bundle of leaves, rolled tight- 
ly together, which turns into new leaves, when 
the plant begins to grow, as may be seen in the 
two lobes produced from the folds of a bean. 

The bud, which contains the whole plant in 
itself, as the egg docs the chicken, is formed of 
leaves folded over each other, and with tough, 
leathery scales to protect it from the winter’s 
cold. The stem is a confederation of leaves, 
compressed together, like a number of small 
States, in order to resist their enemies, the earth, 
wind, snow, &c. This is plain in grasses and 
some bulbous plants, where the stalks after a 
while are separated into leaves. Some plants, 
like the cactus, are all leaf; in others, which are 
soon stripped of their foliage, the stems act in- 
stead, and in many cases produce buds and 
flowers themselves, virtually saying, “Just as 
leaf !? 

The beautcous flowers are leaves, covering the 
delicate parts of the plant, on which depend its 
fertilization, colored so as to reccive the light 
and heat of the sun, which.are needed to ripen 
the seed, and so as to attract insects to scatter 
its pollen. Stamens and pistils may be convert- 
“ed into petals, and form double flowers, which 
must consequently be always barren. Thus the 
wild rose, when it is cultivated in a rich soil, 
changes its ycllow stamens into red leaves. 








Sometimes the rose produces green leaves in the 
centre of the flower, and then the plant goes on 
sending out its buds and leaves, as though it 
had forgotten the flower it began to make alto- 
gether. In the water-lily the petals change 
gradually from green to white, then growing 
smaller, begin to bear anthers on the top, till at 
last they turn into their thread-like stamens, 
ending in bags of golden pollen, 

In the fruit the core or kernel is the upper sur- 
face of the leaf hardened so as to protect the 
seed, (just as the coloncl of a corps of soldiers 
protects a camp,) the ficsh is the soft part of the 
leaf, and the divisions are formed by the leaf- 
veins and fibres. 

Thus in all parts of the plant the leaf is the 
type or pattern, according to which they have 
been constructed, but so modified as to afford 
the greatest varicty of beauty and use. 

Each leaf also contains in itself a picture of 
the whole plant on which it grows. Tall, point- 
ed trees have narrow leaves, as for instance the 
pine-needles. Wide-spreading trees on the other 
hand have broad leaves, like the maples. The 
veins of the leaves branch off from the central 
vein at precisely the same angle as that at which 
the branches leave the trunk of the tree. In the 


case of the beech, where the stems make a turn, | 


wherever they send off a branch, the midrib of 
the leaf presents the same zigzag appearance. 
The leaves of trees, the branches of which come 


very near the ground, have short footstalks, | 


while those of trecs with long, smooth trunks, 
have lengthened stems. Thus by closely exam- 
ining a leaf we may form a correct idea of the 
appearance of the tree to which it belongs. 
Thus we may read from the leaves of trees as 
we do from the leaves of books. In both we 
perceive the unity of the author’s design. Es- 
pecially does the beautiful foliage show us how 
great must be the mind of the Creator, who, 
while forming the greatest varicty of objects, has 
prevented the least appearance of confusion or 


accident. 
+o 


HAD HIS LAUGH. 


It often happens that one’s only opportunity 
for laughing is in anticipation of a funny event. 
The reality puts a different face on the matter. 
Still it is sometimes better to have laughed and 
been disappointed, than not to have laughed at 
all: 

Patrick saw a bull pawing in a field, and 
thought what fun it would be to jump over, 
catch him by the horns, and rub his nose in the 
dirt. The idea was so tunny that he lay down 
and laughed tothink of it. The more he thought 
of it the funnier it seemed, and he determined to 
do it. Taurus quickly tossed him over the fence 
again, somewhat bruised. Pat leisurely picked 
himself up with the consolatory remark,— 

“Well, it’s a moighty foine thing I had my 
laugh foorst.”’ 


HOW HE MEASURED IT. 

The following reminds us of the poor man 
who valued his pew in church (which was not 
very near the pulpit) by the free space there 
was between it and heaven: 


A certain philosopher was always talking 
very much to his friends about the garden in 
which he was in the habit of walking, and 
whore he carried on his studies. At length, one 
of them came to sce him; and he found his gar- 
den was a patch of ground about twice the size 
of the floor to his own room. 

“What!” said he, ‘is this your garden? It’s 
not very broad.” . 

“No,” said the Philosopher, “it’s not very 
broad, but it’s wondrous high.” 

Sunday school teachers! your work in your 
class is not a very large one, but it’s wondrous 
high. It goes up to heaven; to conceive of it 
aright, it goes right out to eternity. 


eo 


TALKING AT TABLE. 


“Ts it proper to talk at table?” By all means. 
We are aware that some few consider it Proper 
to observe perfect silence while at table. We 
do not know how such a horrible custom origi- 
nated, yet we have a few times becn a guest at 
such tables, but hope never to be again. The 
table is the very place to talk, and the meal 
hours should be amongst the pleasantest of the 
day. Don’t talk business and discuss what 
work shall be done after dinner, but give the 
time to social chat. This should not prolong 
the meal inconveniently, but there should be 
enough of it to prevent the common custom of 
rapid eating. 
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THE JAINS. 


Some of the queerest people that I ever saw 
live in India, and are called Jains, They build 
asylums for cows, horses, donkeys, cats and 
dogs, just as we build them for sick folks, for 
orphan children and for old people. If you ever 
visit Bombay you will find one of their establish- 
ments there, consisting of sheds built around a 
large square, containing several acres of ground. 
At first sight you might think it was a cattle- 
show—the sheds being arranged like the cattle- 
pens, horse-stalls and poultry-coops, at our State 
and county fairs.—Carleton. 
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BE WISE IN TIME. 

Those who are unfortunately afflicted with Dyspep- 
sia, in any of the various forms this dreadful disease 
assumes, need not to be reminded that it is one of 
the worst and mosi disheartening of all the physical 
ills to which the human family is subjected in this 
life. To meet with a remedy or even a palliative for 
this distressing malady {s not a common thing, and 
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presents to the public @ preparation which sufferers 
with Dyspepsia have tried and found to be a specific 
therefor, it is very desirable that others who are 
afflicted should know how and where to obtain the 


| same relief. 


“Wuits’s SPECIALTY FOR DysPEPsiA,” 
‘Now so generally advertised, is guaranteed to be 
what it is represented, to wit: a cure for Dyspepsia 
in any form. 

Prepared only by 
H. G. WHITE, 
87 Court St., (opp. Court House,) Boston, Mass, 
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‘linder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 36 


O REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came 

into such universal use, or has so fully won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for 
the cure of Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 35—2t 
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R. VAN NORMAN'S English, French and Ger- 

man peas: and Day School for Young Ladies and 

Children, 24 and 26 West SIst Street, New York. Will 

commence its Fifteenth Year, September 21st, 1871. For 
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full information send for catalogue. 
6 00 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 weekly 
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sale hy JACKSON & CO., 59 Tremon! One of the 
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SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


For Sunday School and Day School. 
THE ScHoOL Festival is a beautiful original quarterly 


Magazine, devote to new and xparkling Didlogues, Hect- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
school ‘and Day'xchoul Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 





“Public Fridays,” etc. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, of 
Chicago, (for nearly six years editor of The Little Corporal 
Magazine,) and Mrs. M.B. C. Slade, of Fall Ri 88. 
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Issued by ALFRED L, SEWELL & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the begin: 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should he consider 
bp every parent, inthe tralning of youth. | Price only $1, 

pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, ‘Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and happiness. Address, the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bultinch Street, Boston, 
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SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. It is neat, clean and free from 
allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
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family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
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EW_LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 

TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
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Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at the 
same time. For Sale by “Harness Makers, 
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G. EF. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 
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CONSEQUENCES. 
In Two Cnaprers—Cuar II. 


By Buth Ohesterfield. 

“Here we are. Nice, aint it,” said the old 
woman, chuckling, as she observed that May 
shrank from entering, when she fiung open the 
door. “But it won’t hurt you to seo how poor 
folks live. We shouldn’t be proud, you know. 
Don’t your ma tell you that?” 

“Yes’m,” replied May, stepping over the 
threshold very reluctantly, though really in the 
aspect of the apartment there was nothing either 
very striking or very alarming. It was dark, 
smoke begrimed, scantily furnished, and, as 
might have been expected from the appearance 
of its owner, far from tidy, but that was the 
worst that could be said of it. 4 

The only occupant was a boy, who sat with 
his feet on the hearth of the rusty old stove, and 
his head on his hands. He raised his head as 
May entered, but dropped it again with an air 
of indifference. 

“Now we’ll see what’s in the basket,’’ said the 
old woman, taking it from May’s Rand, and rais- 
ing the napkin. ‘“Jelly—currant, I guess,” she 
said, holding the tumbler up to the light, and 
then depositing it in her own closet, instead ef 
putting it back in the basket. “Sponge cake,” 
putting it on the shelf with the jelly, “and—O, 
my stars, here’s wine.” 

“Don’t open it,” cried “give me back 
my things. I must go—ini ‘4 must go.” 

But the old woman had already drawn the 
cork, and was smelling at the bottle, and as May 
spoke, she drank the contents to the last drop, 
without so much as stopping to take breath. 

“Ah, that’s refreshing! Grandma Hatch don’t 
often get wine to drink! Now for the fine gen- 
tleman’s present. A Dill—a two-dollar bill. I 
wish it was bigger, but two dollars aint to be 
despised,”’ and she thrust the bill in her pocket. 

“Give it back to me. You’ve no right to it, 
and you’re a bad woman to plague me so. Give 
me the bill, and you may have all the rest.”” 

“Pye got ’em now,” said the old woman, 
laughing. 

“Give it to me,” said May; “it’s Dea. Gran- 
ger’s, and he’ll think I stole it.” 

“To be sure he will. They’ll all think so— 
stole the bill and ate the goodies; that’s what 
they’ll think.”” 

“O how can you be so cruel!” said May, near- 
ly beside: herself. 

“Look here, now. I don’t want to be cruel. 
I’m disposed to let you off casy. What’ll you 
gi’e me for it?” 

“Any thing, any thing,” said May. 

“Gi’ me that pretty gold thing on your neck 
and you may have it.” 

May thought that the boy, who had hitherto 
seemed to take no notice of what was going on, 
now shook his head, but she was not sure, and) 
if he did, it was a thousand times better to part 
with the locket, which was her own, than to be 
thought a thief; so she unclasped the slender 
gold chain, and put it in.the old woman’s 
hands, who immediately dropped it in her pock- 
et and said, ‘‘Now you may go, and welcome.” 

“Give me the bill; you said you would,” said 
May, imploringly. 

“Did you really think I would, you little fool? 
Well, 1 won’t, and the sooner you’re gone the 
Detter.’’ 

“Then I’1l tell every body how you've treated 
me, and they’ll send the sheriff and put you in 
jail,” said May, sobbing. 

Seizing May by the arm, the old woman drew 
her across the room, and opening a door, point- 
ed down cellar. 









“What do you sec?” she asked. 

“It’s dark,” said May, fearfully. 

“Yes, but it’s daylight to what it is in the ash- 
hole, where I put naughty children. Are you 
afeared of ghosts?” 

“No. I don’t believe in any such thing,” said 
May, stoutly. 
































OORNBEQUERNOES. 


“Do you believe in rats?” whispered the old 
woman. 

May shuddered. 

“You do,I see. Well, if you don’t promise 
never to tell any body what’s happgned, you 
shall go dows Anéxe Bhd stay till you've had 
enough of it.” 

May looked round, hoping that the boy, whose 
face seemed strangely familiar, might help her, 
but he had slipped out. 

“Well?” said the old woman, making a mo- 
tion to put her down stairs. 

“T promise,” said the child, terrified and des- 
perate. 

“Go, then,” said the woman, throwing open 
the house door, and without waiting for a sec- 
ond bidding, May ran out into the now darken- 
ing woods. : 

May ran on and on, filled with the one desire 
to escape from the old woman as fast as possi- 
ble, but when, from sheer exhaustion, she was 
compelled to stop, other thoughts came crowd- 
ing upon her mind. 

She was alone, in a strange part of the woods, 
so far from home that darkness was sure to 
overtake her long before she reached it, even if 
she could find the right path, of which she was 
doubtful, and she felt the nameless terror nate- 
ral to a child of her age under such circum- 
stances. 

But, worse than all the rest, was that terrible 
promise never to tell what had befallen her, and 
the good deacon would think she had stolen his 
money, and all the little boys and girls would 
point at her as a thief, and perhaps refuse ever 
to play with her any more. And how should 
she account to her mother for the loss of her 
chain and locket, and the basket, and for the 
fact that she had not been to Mrs. Carmichael’s 
atall? ‘ 

“O, why did I promise?’ cried the miserable 
child; “it would have been better to go down in 
the dark hole with the rats—they would have 
found me some time, and then they would know 
I was honest.” 

That she could by any possibility break her 
promise never once occurred to the simple-heart- 
ed child, which may secm strange to some, 
though it should not scem so, for a lic is a lie, 
and truth is truth always. To me it is more re- 
markable that wicked old Mrs. Hatch should 
have trusted her as she did; she who scouted 
every thing good, who railed at religion and its 
professors, and called virtue, hypocrisy—she to 
believe in the kingdom of heaven which dwells 
in the heart of a little child. 

As May leaned against a tree, forlorn, weary 
and wretched, she was startled by a rustling 
among the underbrush. She would have fled 
again, but was immediately confronted by a boy 


- 


» Me, 
—the same she had noticed at the old woman’s 
hut. ‘ ge : 

“You needn’t be scaret,” said he. “I come 
down here o’ purpose to help you. Didn’t you 
never § afore?” ae 

I saw you up there, to-ffight,” said May. 

“Afore that?” said the boy. 

“You look as though I’d seen you some 
where,” said May, ‘“‘but I can’t tell where.” 

“Don’t you remember Sandy—the boy that 
tumbled over the bars and spilt. his blackber- 
ries?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said May. “I wonder I didn’t 
know you.” 

“Tis queer,”’ said the boy, “I knowed you the 
minute you came in the door. I see what gran- 
ny’s game was well enough, but it wouldn’t ha’ 
done no good for me to speak out. She’d ha’ 
jest chucked me down cellar, and that would ha’ 
been the end on’t. Didn’t you see me shake my 
head at you?” 

- “Yes, I thought so, but I wasn’t sure what it 
meant.” 

“It meant that it was all a sell, her offering to 
give you the moncy for the thing on your neck. 
'But never you mind; you shall have ’em all 
back again—all but the victuals and drink.” 

“Will she give ’em to you?” asked May. 

“I guess not,” answered the boy, laughing; 
“but there’s more ways than one o’ doing 
things, and I’m glad of a chance to doyoua 
good turn. I haint forgot how kind you spoke 
to me that day, and how you give me the 
money, and wanted to tie up my wrist with your 
little handkercher. Now you’d better be going, 
because it’ll be dark soon.” : 

“If you'll just tell me how to find the right 
path,” said May 

“Why, I'm going with you all the way. Did 
you think I’d leave you out here alone?” 

The children walked on, but May was so silent 
that her young protector wondered what was the 
matter. 

“] guess you're tired,”’ said he, at length. 

“Not very,” snid May. ‘At least, I don’t care 
for that; but 1 was thinking’”—— here she 
stopped, and Sandy had not courage to ask her 
to finish the sentence. 

“Sandy,” she snid, after a while. 

“Yes,” said the boy. 

“I wish I hndn’t promised.” 

“Promised what?” 

“O, I remember; it was after you went out. I 
promised your grandma not to tell any thing; 
and what will they think of me?” 

“Tf that’s all, you needn’t worry,” said Sandy, 
“for I'll tell your folks all about it myself. I 
didn’t make no promise.” 





“Dear Sandy, how good you are!’’ cried May. 
_"Do you really think so? Granny says I am 





the worst boy that ever lived. She hates the 
sight of me, ’most; I s’pose she’d kill me if it 
wasn’t for the money Icarn. There, now we're 
out of the woods. Can you sce your house?” 

“Yes, that low house with a piazza in front is 
ours.” 

They reached it in a few minutes, and found 
Mrs. Perkins at the door, watching for her 
daughter. 

“Why, May, what made you so late?” she 
asked. 

“O, mother!” was all the reply May could 
make, and springing to her arms, she burst into 
tears, quite overcome with the remembrance of 
all she had passed through. 

Then Sandy stepped forward, and in a very 
straightforward manner told her story so far as 
he knew it, and when he had finished, May had 
recovered herself sufficiently to be able to relate 
the remainder. 

“Now come in and eat your supper, and Ict’s 
think no more of our troubles to-night,” said 
Mrs. Perkins, wisely judging that her little girl 
had had as much excitement as was good for 
her. 

“Mother, mustn’t Sandy come too?’ said 
May, secing that her young friend hung back. 

“Certainly; I meant to include him in the in- 
vitation,” said her mother, and gently drew him 
into the parlor. 

Hunzry as Sandy was, he could hardly cat, 
he was so abashed by his novel surroundings; 


observing which, Mrs. Perkins insisted that. be\— 


should fill hié pockets with entables before he 
started home, and I rather think the owls and™ 
bats which saw him at his supper in the woods, 
observed no difficulty in disposing of what she 
had given him. 

Sandy rather expected to receive a flogging 
when he reached home, but was only ordered to 
bed without his supper, which, under the circum- 
stances, was not a severe punishment. 

He did not go to sleep, however, but lay pon- 
dering how he should get possession of May’s 
property. Through a broken panel he could see 
all that took place in the next room, and by- 
and-by he saw Mrs. Hatch go to the cupboard, 
take down an old coffee-pot, and pour the con- 
tents, which seemed to be small pieces of money, 
on the table. For some time she busied herself 
counting these over, and then drew from her 
pocket the locket and the bill. Wrapping them 
in a piece of newspaper, she put them, with the 
rest of her treasures, into the coffec-pot, sct it 
again in the cupboard, and soon after, went to 
bed. 

Still Sandy lay awake, and when he knew by 
her breathing that she was asleep, he crept cau- 
tiously out, with the intention of possessing 
himself of the stolen articles; but at the first 
creaking of the door, Mrs. Hatch was wide 
awake again. 

“What's that? Who’s there?” she cried. 
it you, Sandy?” 

“Yes’m.”” : 

“Well, don’t disturb me again, or you’ll wish 
you’d never been born.” 

Poor Sandy had wished that so many times, 
that it did not seem to him a very terrific threat, 
and did not hinder him from repeating his at- 
tempt twice or three times during the night, but 
with no better success, and concluding that Mrs. 
Hatch must sleep with one eye open, he finally 
gave it up, and fell asleep himself. 

His first thought, when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, was the same which had been his last the 
night before, but the day was stormy, and Mrs. 
Hatch was afflicted with what shi called a “‘spell 
of the rheumatiz,” and never once left the 
house. No, not for that day or a week after- 
watds, but at length Sandy was rejoiced to see 
her wrap licrself in her tattered cloak, and take 
a basket on her arm, and her staff in her hand, 
for he knew that this signified a begying excur- 
sion. He took good care to conceal his joy, 
however, maintaining his usual appearance of 
sullen indifference. 

“Mind you get the wood sawed and housed 
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afore I come back; if you don’t itll be the wuss 
for ye,” said Mrs. Hatch, shaking her staff at 
him by way of emphasis. 

Sandy made no reply, as indeed none was ex- 
pected, but no sooner had she shut the door, 
than he executed a most extraordinary caper, 
thus showing that although the vivacity of 
youth had been repressed by cruelty and hard- 
ship, it had not been extinguished. 

His next procecding was to lock the door and 
take the coffee-pot from its hiding place in the 
cupboard. 

“O, what a heap of money!” he said to him- 
self, as he lifted the cover, and a wild temptation 
beset him to seize the whole, run away with it, 
and leave the old hut, his grandmother and this 
dismal life behind him forever. 

Why not? 

Verily the benighted boy could not have an- 
swered that question in words, but all at once 
the innocent face of May Perkins rose up before 
him, and he felt that somehow she would not ap- 
prove of it. He knew nothing of conscience, at 
least by that name—little of the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, and a few months ago 
would have yielded to the temptation without 
any compunctions, but a new influence had 
come into his life, powerful, though undefined, 
and taking only the locket and the Dill, still 
wrapped in the piece of newspaper, he replaced 
the old coffee-pot, with the rest of its contents 
untouched. 

As speedily as a pair of very nimble fect could 
carry him, he was at the house of Mrs. Perkins, 
where he found-May on the piazza, romping with 
8 Newfoundland dog. 

Putting the little package in her hand, he 
said,— 

“IT was afeared you’d think I didn’t mean to 
come, I’ve been so long.” 

“O, I knew you’d come,” said May; “and I 
thank you a thousand times, Mother, here’s 
that nice lite boy with the things.” 

Mrs. Perkins came to the door, and speaking 
a kind word to Sandy, told May she would her- 
self take the bill to Dea. Granger, as she wished 
to have a little talk with him. 

The result of the interview was that the dea- 
con, who was a very benevolent man, immedi- 
atcly interested himself in Sandy’s case, and 
called on Mrs. Hatch for the sake of making in- 


—-—_Asiries concerning him. 


From her he learned that he was not her 
grandson, or in any way related to her, but an 
orphan whom she took, as she said, from chari- 
ty, but in reality, as you and I know, fora 
drudge. A sufficient inducement being offered, 
she gave him up to the deacon, who took him to 
his heart and home, thus not only turning the 
whole current of Sandy’s life from evil to good, 
bnt indirectly influencing all with whom he 
came in contact. 

Who would have thought that consequences 
such as these would flow from the kind act of 
one little child to another, on a summer after- 
noon? But as I said before, we never sce the 
end of any thing in this world. 

—_+o—___ 
DROLL RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


The Scotch and the Spaniards have hitherto 
divided the credit of possessing the largest store 
of proverbial wisdom; but were the literature of 
Russia more widely known she might prove a 
formidable rival either to the land of oatmeal or 
to that of oranges. We give a few specimens, 
which, on account of their pointed terseness, 
their quaint, homely vigor, and dry, Sancho 
Panza satire, scarcely need the sid of rhyme to 
recommend them. They are, indeed, more fully 
than words can express, the faithful mirror of 
the shrewd, simple, dogged, humorous Russian 
mind, ever veiling its natural keenness under a 
mask of habitual and impenctrable stolidity: 

“Every fox praises his own tail.” 

“Go after two wolves and you will not even 
catch one.” 

“A good beginning is half the work.”” 

“Trust in God, but do not stumble yourself.” 

“With God, even across the sea; without Him, 
not even to the threshold.” 

“Without cheating, no trading.” 

“Money is not God, but shows great mercy.” 

“The deeper you hide any thing, the sooner 
you find it.” 

“If God don’t forsake us, the pigs will not take 
us.” 

“‘A debt is adorned by payment.” 

“Roguery is the lnst of trades.” 

“Never take a crooked path while you can see 
a straight one.” 

“Fear not the threats of the great, but rather 
the tears of the poor.” 

“Send a pig to dinner and he will put his feet 
on the table.” 

“Disease comes in by hundred weights and 
goes out by ounces.’” 
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“Every little frog is great in his own bog.” 
“Be praised not for your ancestors, but for 
your virtues.” 
————_+or—__—__ 
NOT READY. 


An aged man, with heavy load, 

Had travelled far upon the road; 

His form was bent, his limbs were sore; 

A bundle huge of sti bore, 

Lamenting loudly, he at last 

His load upon the ground did cast. 

He called for Death, though Death he feared, 

And stood appalled when Death appeared. 

“What do you want?” grim Death Inquired; 

He answered, ‘All that I desired; 

To raise my load I try in vain; 

Pray help me take it up again.” 
——_+or—____—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Crarter II. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

The second morning of our term was no less 
propitious than the first had been. 

When the school was called to order, every 
chair was occupied, and a more intelligent look- 
ing, blithesome collection of young people could 
not be found. % 

Even our grave Professor rubbed his thin 
hands glecfully together, and prophesied good 
results for the future, as well as good times 
coming. 

You may believe we had no doubts on the Iat- 
ter point ourselves, We had picnicked among 
the wild flowers, and been upon excursions, and 
boated too often to be in doubt as to what was 
to be, now that the birds, and buds, and sum- 
mer days were so close upon us. 

But there was some one beside the Professor 
upon the platform—an elderly man, with a head 
jutting out into all manner of anzies, and with 
a bald spot upon the crown. Evidently he was 
sorely perplexed what disposition to make of 
his large hands and feet. He crossed them one 
way and another, until the morning hymn was 
announced, when he seemed to foreet himself 
and his limbs; once or twice a queer, gram, 
sawing sound came from his lips, as if he would 
like to sing bass, but it made Ned Tryst snicker 
so, that ho gave it up, and contented himself 
with beating out the time with one foot and the 
forefinger of his right hand. 

The Professor invited the stranger to lead the 
devotional exercises, but he shook his head and 
remained with his lo%g fingers spread Oter Ife 
face, until the prayer was concluded. . 

Then he was introduced to us in an elabo- 
rate way, and we were given to understand that 
he was not only a gentleman, but a Christian, 
and a Jearned man, whose visit was a.great sat- 
isfaction to the Professor and an honor to us. 
The gentleman, he said, was Mr. Moss, and it 
was to his beneficence that we were indebted for 
Mossville Academy, which was named after its 
generous patron. 

Somebody on the boy’s side gave a signal for 
applauding, and three cheers were given with a 
will, all the school rising, and the girls flutter- 
ing their handkerchiefs, and smiling at him 
with all their might. 

For a moment it was an open question wheth- 
er Mr. Moss would cry or laugh. His features 
grew almost irresistibly comical in his effort to 
look dignified. Finally, he did both, and wiped 
away a tear, while he smiled with his lips, and, 
after a little, found breath to say that that mo- 
ment was one of the happiest of his life. 

The Professor’s daughter tripped forward to 
present a bouquet in behalf of the pupils of 
Mossville Academy; and after some more com- 
pliments Mr. Moss regained his composure, and 
talked to us in a pleasant, social way, telling us 
how he had been a poor boy, and had learned to 
read by spelling out the words before the fire 
when he was fourteen years old. 

The struggles of his poverty-stricken youth 
had inspired him with a desire to give an acad- 
emy to his native place; and, as he had no fam- 
ily or near relatives, he had adopted all boys 
and all girls who intended to be earnest men 
and virtuous women. 

Then we applauded again, and Miss Mondram 
clapped her hands, and such a spatting as we 
made! 

By this time we were all delighted with our 
visitor, as he evidently perceived, for he spoke 
quite fluently and pleasantly, and told us how 
proud he was of us, and of the report our kind 
teachers had given him of our proficiency in les- 
sons. 

He had travelled almost all over the world, he 
said, and that was why his legs were so long and 
his fect were so large. He tvas more at home in 
the open air, with a knapsack on his back, than 
in school-rooms, He had returned from his tray- 
cls after five ycars of absence, and as he should 
spend the summer in town, it had occurred to 
him that it would be a favorable opportunity to 
establish a select library and museum, such as 




















would be beneficial as well as interesting to the 
young. 

Again Mr. Moss was applauded, for when was 
there ever a school-boy or girl who could get 
enough of books? 

The library could be arranged with a little as- 
sistance, he Went on o sna 3, but it would be 
otherwise with the minerals. He had consulted 
with the Professor, and it had been decided 
that the whole school should be invited to unite 
once # week in exploring the hills and fields for 
such varieties of minerals and plants as could 
be found in that vicinity. Upon these occa- 
sions, he said, he would talk to us of what he 
had seen in his travels, and the Professor would 
examine us in botany. 

He had some very rare specimens of coins, 
lava, minerals and petrifactions, which he should 
tuke pleasure in depositing in the care of the 
Professor at once. He had also some unusually 
large nuggets of gold and silver, taken from the 
gold diggings in California, which he would al- 
low the students to examine, being satisfied that 
every one present would be as careful of them 
as he was himself. Some of them were of great 
value—one, especially, could not be replaced for 
five hundred dollars. 

By this time things began to look very inter- 
esting, and we were all on the qui vive when Mr. 
Moss asked if there was any student present who 
thought he could spare the time from his studies 
to assist him in making out an order for the 
books. 

Horace Arlington, the one with the moustache, 
you remember, immediately arose and stepped 
toward the platform. Ned Tryst followed, the 
letter looking askance at the girls, with plenty 
of grimaces and shrugs. 

“They would all be willing, I am sure, but 
they are bashful,’ the Professor said, with a 
smile. ‘Come forward promptly, boys.” 

Upon this all sprang to their feet, and a voice 
was heard,— 

“Full measure, Mr. Moss, but unassorted.”” 

“It is no time for fun now, boys,” cried Mr. 
Moss. “If you promise, you must not fail t 
fulfil.” 

“No, sir.’”’ Cries of “no!” “no!” “not” 

“Do you have Wednesday afternoon for rec- 
reation? Are the students at liberty then?” 
asked Mr. Moss, of the Professor. 

“No; but they have all day Saturday.” 

Here thére was a grodn front the boys, Ned 
Tryst’s voice being quite audible. 

The Professor frowned and called the school 
to order. 

“Then I will meet you at one o’clock at this 
school-room, on Saturday, and we will arrange 
our summer’s programme. 

“And now I have only a word more to say, 
and that is worth listening to. I have a reward 
of merit which I propose to place in the hands 
of your Principal, to be bestowed upon the schol- 
ar that shall prove most worthy of it; aud I 
shall myself be present at the examination to 
see you receive it from him. 

“Please understand me. When I speak of ex- 
eellence I mean something more than lessons. 
You must excel in moral and social qualities, 
you must be actuated by right motives, and be 
polite and kind in your deportment. 

“J have known young people who were mod- 
els at school, who were yet rough and uncouth 
at home. They were respectful to strangers, 
but among their friends and classmates, ruffians! 
Now, if you are boors anywhere, let it not be 
among your friends. 

“Give me your attention, boys! Here is a star. 
It is of solid gold. It has been in the hands of 
Napoleon I. It was fastened to the neck of a 
soldier by his own fingers, during that awful 
passage of the Alps. I found that soldier’s son 
sick unto death, and ministered tohim. In an 
humble chalet under the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
he gave me this star with his dying blessing. I 
will keep the blessing, which I value more than 
the gold, and I will give you the star.”” 

“Such a clapping and stamping as there was 
then no pen could describe. The Professor tricd 
his utmost to stop it, but he was obliged to give 
it up. 

-“That sounds good, boys,” Mr. Moss said, 
when he could be heard. “It sounds as if you had 
some life in you, and that you meant to try for 
the prize.” 

“Are not the young ladies to have a chance?” 
asked a female voice, that did not seem to be 
Miss Mondram’s, at all, it was so soft and low. 

“Most certainly. But I am afraid if we let the 
girls in on equal terms, the boys will stand a 
poor chance, for it is more natural for ladies to 
be well-behaved, moral and kind than for boys,” 
answered Mr. Moss, gallantly, 

“But they are supposed to be inferior in intel- 
lect, which will make it even,” returned Miss 
Mondram, slyly. 

“How is that, Professor?’ asked Mr. Moss, 

















with a confused smile. ‘You ought to under. 
stand that subject better than 1.” 

“We make no distinctions in the tasks we re 
quire of girls or boys. As a general thing they 
carry along more studies at a time than our boys 
do.” 

“Ah?’ returned Mr. Moss, with another 
glance at Miss Mondram, “would that indicate 
that girls had less active intellects than the 
boys?” 

“Never mind comparisons, just now, Mr. Moss, 
We will give them a chance to decide the matter 
for themselves next examination day,” answered 
the Professor, smiling. 

It was astonishing how lively and young Mr. 
Moss was getting. He looked fifteen years 
younger than when we first saw him. He said 
he could almost fancy he was a boy again. 

It always makes people look eharming to doa 
good action. There isn’t a rouge in the world 
80 becoming as the glow of pleasure that comes 
from the performance of a worfhy act. 

We were all allowed to examine the golden 
star, which was more valuable than we thougix 
it to be. Upon one side was the profile of Na- 
poleon, which the soldier had assured his son 
was an excellent likeness of the Emperor. On 
the reverse was his monogram. 

We were quite awe-stricken, to bold in our 
hands any thing that had ever belonged to that 
wonderful man; and | am sure we all mentally 
resolved at least to try to be worthy of it. 

To be continued. 


——_+o—__—__ 


For the Companion. 
WHISTLING JIMMY. 


A little flag-house, having been removed from 
‘its old place, was set up in the street of a New 
England town, with the idea that some boy or 
old woman mizht like to sell apples or newspa- 
pers in its shelter. But the people were nota 
little surprised, one morning, to see a stove pipe 
issuing out of the little window, and belching 
‘orth its dense smoke as independently as if it 
were one of the fancy chimneys on the best house 
in town. 

In the course of the morning the new house- 
holder was seen bustling in and out of his man- 
sion. He was whistling merrily, with his hat 
on one side of his head, and was clothed ina 
sort of blue jean, much the worse for wear and 
washing. New ‘patches, dark as the ocean's 
blue, covered old rents, and contrasted strongly 
with the faded garments, and showed very prom- 
inent stitches, which looked as if made with 4 
sail needle and twine. 

What he was about, even the boys who usual- 
ly knew every thing couldn’t tell, nor yet where 
he stowed away the things he carried into that 
box of a house, from a hand-cart in which he 
had brought them. 

They asked him many questions, and he r- 
plied very pleasantly to them all; and yet they 
had not learned at dinner time where he hsd 
come from, nor what he was doing. But when 
the afternoon school was out they solved the 
mystery, for a board over the door of ‘the box” 
bore these rude words: 


MENS sHoFs & BoYs 
REPARED HERE 


J. HERRICK 


A new shoemaker, or rather a cobbler, had ap- 
peared. And, aside from the charm which «l- 
ways attaches to the ‘‘new broom,” there was § 
burning curiosity among the boys to see the ¢s- 
tablishment within. So, all of a sudden, half 
the boys’ shoes in town gave out. One wanted 
a heel, another a tap, and a third must, “for 
economy’s sake,” undergo half-soleing. 

Old Jimmy was charmed and encouraged in 
his new location, before sundown, by having 
more work on hand than ke could possibly do 
in a week! é 

Some of the boys had tried to enter the shop; 
but Jimmy was firm in refusing admittance. 

“The box,” he said, “air not ’alf big enough 
for me and my affects, and once I begins to hen- 
tertain company, I'll ‘ave to sit outin the rain 
myself. Hi’ll always ’ave a box or two outside 
for friends, but you can’t get more than one cat 
in askin! Hi can hinterest boys, although I 
wears a wig and has but three teeth left, for hi’ve 
been to the Heast in my day, with the King’s 
men; but not likin’ the climate, I came off peace- 
able, lettin’ no one know it, and the ship I came 
in was so crowded I couldn’t get a passage save 
in the old, (hold) packed in behind ’emp and 
?ides!” 

“I guess you deserted!’ exclaimed one of old 
Jimmy’s patrons. 

“Deserted? Odear no! I just came off with- 
out taking the trouble to desert, say nothing of 
the meanness, for a loyal son of Briton!’’ he re 
plied, with a knowing wink. “I tell ye, I’ve seen 
tigers, and helephants, and lions, and cannibals 
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in my day, and hi’ve seen the Rajah, and the 
Grand Mogul, and Mahomet, and’”—— 

“Whew!” cried one of the boys, “you're going 
a little too far now. Mahomet’s been dead hun- 
dreds of years.”” 

“Stop a bit, lad!’ cried Jimmy, settling his wig 
straight on his head. “It’s good manners in my 
country, never to hinterrupt a body as is telling 
athing. Iwas just going to say that hi'd seen 
Mahomet’s chureh, the mosque of Homar, when 
ye clipped me off afore I got the words hout of my 
mouth! I tells fine tales of the seas and of hoth- 
er lands, and I can whistle two tunes at once, 
and himitate all kinds of fureizn birds and 
beasts, and sing in ’Indoo and ’Ottentot, and 
gypsy tongues. -Ye’ll get a treat of this sort for 
every shoe ye bring to be mended, lads, I must 
live, ye know, either by cobbling or whistling!” 

Whoever else after that complained of scarci- 
ty of work or hard times in Berkley, Jimmy Her- 
rick didn’t; but he whistled, and worked, and 
ate the picnic feasts with which the admiring 
boys supplied him from their unconscious moth- 
ers’ pantries; this by day! By night he curled 
upon his bench with a pillow and two blankets, 
and slept free from a cure of the morrow. 

The boys were soon fully impressed with the 
feeling that Jimmy Herrick was a great hero. 
But they were puzzled to know how a man who 
said he had stood by Lord Nelson at Trafalgar, 
and heard his words, “England expects every 
man this day to do his duty ;”’ who declared that 
he had faced the cannon in nine fierce battles, 
and had fled from an Eastern prison by cutting 
his way through the savage guard—how such a 
hero could settle down quietly in a country town 
as acobbler! 

They had asked Jimmy many times, the first 
year he was in Berkley, to tell them of his home 
in England; but he seemed very shy of that 
part of his history, and always changed the sub- 
ject to the “Heast,” and his warlike career 
there. But the second winter he was with them 
being a very severe one, Jimmy took a heavy 
cold, ceased to whistle, and “took to his bench,” 
curled up with rheumatis 

He had about fifty dollars, and that was all 
that stood between him and the poor-house. 
Poor Jimmy! his plensant mirth was all gone 
now; and when the boys went in to make his 
fire and to carry him food, he always cried like 
a baby. 

But at last he had a call which made him 
laugh, and even whistle, While his poor shoulders 
were racked with pain. Will Saunders came to 
say that the boys had raised one hundred dol- 
lars, by contributions from the village people, 
and had engaged a good warm room with board 
for him in Widow Marsh’s cottage; and that 
that, with his own fifty dollars, would carry him 
through the winter! 

And the boys came and moved him, wrapping 
him in quilts and blankets, in Mr. Saunders’ 
sleigh. 

A bright wood fire nad been built on the 
hearth of his new room, which shed its red glow 
over the bright rag carpet, and lighted up the 
gay frames from which uncouth caricatures of 
Father and Mother Marsh stared wildly out. 
But Jimmy’s heart glowed brighter than the fire, 
and his face shone more than the portrait frames 
or theandirons. He laughed, and then he cried; 
he sung, and then he whistled; and but for the 
rheumatism, he would have danced! 

“Hoh, lads,’’ he said, “but for ye I'd be in the 
work-’ouse this winter, and hi’d sooner be in the 
gravel” 

Jimmy’s idea of poor-houses was founded on 
the English work-house system; and he could 
not imazine public charity without cruelty, or 
at least harshness. 

“There’s but two things I fears in this world, 
Jads—for I'm a brave man—and one of them’s 
a work’us.”” 

“What's the other? Lions?” asked a boy. 

“No, no; lions is but flesh and blood! Hi 
don’t fear them! Hi’m a brave man, I tell ye,” 
cried Jimmy. 

“It?s a ghost!” cried Will Saunders. 
isn’t flesh and blood.” 

“J despise ’em and all their descendants!” 
cried Jiminy. “They’re sham, and smoke, and 
vapor, that one of the King’s men would scorn 
to believe in!” 

“What is it, then?” cried two or three at once. 

“Hi’m afeard to tell ye, lest yell think hi’m a 
coward! If ye thought that, it would a’most 
kill me,” laughed Jimmy. 

“Of course you’re brave, or you’d never have 
taken up with the flag-house, and fought pover- 
ty and the rheumatism as you have,” said one 
of his friends. “Come, tell us who’s your other 
enemy, Jimmy, and we'll choke him if we can.” 

“Hah, lads, it’s not a ’im!” replied Jimmy. 
“If it ’ad a been, hi’d a settled ’im years ago, in- 
étead of running hoff from my hown lovely 
Hengiand, where hi’d ’oped to hend my last 
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days in peace, in Exam church’ard. side of my 
old mother. 

“Hit’s a she, lads,” he whispered; “‘a she, that 
I’m afeared of. A body can’t strike at them, ye 
know, for public opinion’s agin it; so one’s 
naught left but torun; and that’s ’ard for one 
of the King’s men to turn the back to a foe and 
run! The fact o’ the matter is, lads, I did de- 
sart from the army, but it was from conscience 
agin bloodshed, and not from cowardice; an’ 
ye'll believe it, for I’m a braveman! Well, lads, 
I scarce knew where to ’ide, but a woman who 
was cook ina hinn where I was, she suspected 
me, and ’aving a bit of money of her hown, she 
said if hi’d marry ’er she’d ‘ide me! I did it; 
and we set up a greengrocer’s shop on Duck- 
wells Roads. But the life she led me! Hall the 
harmies of nations, hall the hofficers of justice, 
and hall the wild beasts of the Heast was small 
terror to be compared to ‘er! She'd scold me, 
she’d insult me, and finally, lads, she beat me! 
She were twice bigger than me; and when she'd 
he high in drink and in the temper, I took it hall. 
She soon wouldn’t let me sing nor whistle, and 
that was the cruelest of hall. So one night she 
were hoff on a visit, and I crept hout and ran to 
the docks and ’id, just as I did before, in a 
ship’s ’old, and landed in Boston. Would a 
coward dare do such a deed as that, do you 
think?” 5 

The boys couldn’t seem to find an answer, so 
Jimmy went on: 

“I worked there awhile at shoemaking, being 
reared at that, and then come here and set up 
for myself. Now ye know what I’m afcard of — 
the poor-house and a woman. And I’m not the 
man, boys, to be called a coward, if I am ’fraid 
of such treatment as that.” J. D.C. 








8 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


Choose well the path in which yourun, 
Succeed by noble daring ; 
Then, though the last, when once it’s won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing; 
Then never fret if left behind, 
Nor slacken your endeavo 
But ever keep this truth in mind: 
“Vis better late than never!” 
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For the Companion. 
DOWN BY THE SWAMP. 
Nick Hardy did not visit his old home at Fen- 


wick Falls, very often. The man who had taken ! 


him as “chore boy,” lived four mifes from the 
town, and neither Nick’s father nor mother 
seemed to be pleased to see him. 

He, however, made onc of these rare visits one 
Saturday when he was nearly thirteen years old. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jances, the persons with whom he 
lived, told him he might stop over Sunday if he 
chose to do so, and could walk back from the 
Falls Sunday evening. 

The day was a beautiful one. On his way to 
the factory village he had to pass the house 
where his school-mistress lived with her mother 
and an unmarried brother. When he came op- 
posite this he paused and looked as if he would 
like to go in. Some one seemed to anticipate 
his wishes, for immediately the door opened and 
the pleasant voice of the schoolma’am herself 
(for she always spent Saturday and Sunday at 
home) bade him good-morning and invited him 
to “stop and rest.”” 

Nick knew that the kind lady had several spe- 
cial attractions at her home, in the shape of 
choice flowers, fruit, pictures, foreign curiosi- 
ties and pet animals, for she had told him about 
them and promised to show them to him. The 
last was what he wanted most of all to see—the 
collection of pets. 

The schoolma’am’s older brother, with whom 
she lived, and who was the owner of the place, 
had been a merchant once. Failing health drove 
him into retirement. Among many fgood-na- 
tured expedients for diverting his mind and 
spending his money were fancy farming and 
fancy stock-raising. 

He bought and bred curious varieties of do- 
mestic animals, studying their nature and hab- 
its, trying experiments with them at all seasons 
of the year, 

The young of these choice animals were of 
course the great attraction for Nick, and they 
could be found on the place not only in the 
spring, but in the summer, and even in the fall. 
He gazed at the little calves and lambs, and 
thought he had never in all his life seen any 
thing half so pretty. There was a fine South 
Down ewe with twins two days old, one of 
which she, by some caprice, refused to own, and 
as the schoolma’am stood with her young guest, 
looking at the handsome cosset and her cunning 
white baby, she said to herself,— 

“What a pleasing present this little one’s mate 
would be for Nick!” 

Ste had always liked Nick, and had often 
thought of making some little gift to him. Be- 





sides, she knew the boy’s circumstances perfect- 
| ly well, and was always glad to encourage him. 
Acting now upon the kind suggestion of the 
}moment, she led her pupil to the small enclosure 
where she kept the little disowned yeanling, to 
be nursed by hand. 

“Baa,” said lammie, a8 soon as she caucht 
| sight of the mistress, (she cried a good deal, for 
she was hardly reconciled yet to being dismissed 
so roughly by the old sheep.) 

Nick fed his eyes on the little creature, ad- 
mired her short, snowy wool, loved her pretty 
oval face and pink ears, and wondered at the 
queer pair of “wattles” that hung like two tiny 
exg pearls under her throat. But when the 
schoolma’am told him that he should have the 
lamb for his “‘birth-day present,” his delizht 
was so great that he could hardly stammer out 
his thanks, 

His teacher was evidently as much delighted 
as himsclf, and knowing how impatient he 
| would be, she arranged to let him take the lamb 
home with him when he returned from his visit 
to the village. 

Nick could not think of staying over Sunday, 
now, at the Falls. He hastened thither, made 
his visit, and at five o’clock started on his re- 
turn, He had called and received his present 
from the schoolma’am, and was just leaving the 
house, carrying the lamb in a light, handled 
basket on his arm, when he saw Milo Granger 
going by, towards home. Glad of his company, 
and still gladder to show him his new piece of 
property, Nick hailed his schoolfellow, and the 
two trudged on together. 

Nick and Milo both decided that it would be 
pleasanter for them, as well as nearer, to strike 
through the woods and cross the road called the 
“blind road,” near the grave-vard. The way 
was rough, and wild, and they made rather slow 
progress. The Iamb, too, required attention, for 
every now and then it would bleat in the basket, 
and its young master would stop and feed it a 
little from the bottle of milk which the careful 
schoolma’am had put in his charge for that very 
purpose. ‘The fecding process was as much fun 
for Milo as it was for Nick. 

Twilight bezan to deepen, and they were in 

sight of the graveyard. As they came nearer 
Nick suddenly spiced some smoke curling up 
from the farthest shadows of a forest clearing 
on their left, and in some surprise, he asked Milo 
what it meant. 
f Mifo-ookel. “O, 1 Kaow,” snid he, “that is 
Major Hank’s coalpits—and I'll bet a dollar that 
Jake and Jeff Newport are there, tending ’em. 
Let’s zo and see.” 

Nick demurred at first, but just then the lamb 
bleated, and the sound scemed to excite the spirit 
of fun that was instinct in him, and suggest op- 
portunity for a prank. 

He gave Milo the basket and a hint at the 
same time, and taking the lamb carefully in his 
arms, held its little mouth together gently with 
his hand, and stole through the shadows with 
his companion, towards the coalpits. 

As they approached the place the sound of 
Jake’s fiddle from the old bark sentry-cabin left 
them in no doubt as to who was there. Nick 
crept behind the cabin and slipped his hand off 
the lamb’s mouth. 

“Ba—aa!’’ cried the little creature, very loud 
and shrill. 

The fiddling stopped. There wasa mumbling 
as of somebody trying to talk and listen all at 
once. 

“Ba—na!” this time farther off, but very clear. 

The straw rustled in the cabin, and two woolly 
heads made their appearance at the door. 

“Ba—aa!” from a stump on the side next to 
the gravevard. 

“Golly!” (it was Jake’s voice) “dar ain’ no 
lambs roun’ dis time o’ year.” 

Asly crackling of sticks in the distance made 
the woolly heads turn round. 

“Ba—aa!” from a wood-pile on the side next 
to the forest, 

Silence at the cabin, while the two wevlly heads 
stared at the wood-pile. 

“Tain’ no lamb,” (Jeff's voice this time,) 
‘tain’ no lamb. Dat’s somefin’ else.” 

Milo’s risibles were now in a condition to be 
controlled no Jonger. A loud laugh from be- 
hind the wood-pile put a sudden stop to further 
sport, - 

The boys now came forward, both laughing 
loudly in chorus, and their merriment was soon 
joined by the boisterous yaw-haw and tee-hee of 
the negroes. 

Nick exhibited his lamb, and then there was a 
new burst of mirth. He took out his bottle and 
fed the pet, the sight of which nursery move- 
ments so tickled poor Jeff that he undertook to 
dance. 

“Aren’t you afraid, here, nights?” asked 
Nick, as he put the lamb in the basket. 

“No,” said Jake. ‘I’s done heaps o’ dis kin’ 











o’ work an’ nebber was ’fraid. Don’ nuffin 
wan’ to hurt me an’ Jetf.”” 

“But how about the ghosts, over there?” said 
Milo, pointing towards the burying-yround. 

“Goses. Dey ’fraid ole majot 

Here the dialogue was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a strange light on the “blind road,” 
near by. 

“Man with a lantern,” said Nick. But he 
soon saw, as all did, that there could be no man 
there. 

The light moved as fast as a horse on the gal- 
lop. It went up the road and then went down 
the road. It glided through the grave-yard, 
shot off and carcered awhile round the distant 
fens, crossed the “blind road,’ and disappeared 
in the woods. 

The boys were silent—so was the lamb—for a 
wonder. 

“Wha’s at?” was all Jeff could say. 

“Um’s noffin,” said Jake, sagely. “On’y big 
lightnin’ bug. Dat’s all.’” 

Immediately, as if the weird wanderer of the 
nicht had heard Jakes contemptuous opinion, it 
re-appeared in the graveyard, and after zigzug- 
ging a few times over the road, came directly 
upon the clearing, towards the coal-pit cabin, a 
ball of fire as big as a small musk-melun! 

In a second more there would have been a 
lively scattering of feet, but suddenly the ball 
veered off to the south, stood still, moved slow,” 
circled round the edges of the swamp-land, and 
vanished again. 

It was no lightning-bug. 

Before any one could say a word the strange 
spectre was seen playing to and fro over the 
graveyard, the third time! Its motions were more 
moderate now, and it kept wandering this way 
and that, looking so exactly like a candle in the 
hands of a bewildered person searching for 
something, that Nick, in a desperate impulse of 
plucky curiosity, declared he was “going to see 
what that was, anyhow.” 

He and Mifo, accordingly, started on an e: 
trot towards the graveyard, leaving Jcff to stare 
as long as he felt like it, and Jake (perhaps) to 
go to fiddling again, spectre or no spectre. 

And now the roving thing moved off slowly 
to the north-east, in the direction of the boys’ 
homes, as if beckoning them to follow! They 
crossed the “blind road,” and ran on, almost 
catching up with it. 

It turned and led them to the right, through 
an acre or two of cranberry meadow, and Men 
tarned and led them to the left through a half- 
dug mud-hole. 

The lamb had now set up its bleat, and, all the 
way, made plaintive music for the ghostly 
march of its young master. 

But Nick and Milo tramped on and on, after 
the flying light, as if a fatal fascination held 
them. Twice they overtook it, and a cold thrill 
went through them as they clutched for it and 
saw the deluding phantom dancing in the air 
many yards away from their empty finyers. 

The excitement they felt while chasing that 
strange vagrant of the darkness was like noth- 
ing they had ever known before. They forgot 
that they were wading in mud and water to the 
knees. They forgot that it was time for them 
to be at home and in bed. They forgot, for the 
while, even the bleating of the lamb. 

Suddenly the “formless form” disappeared 
entirely, and they found themselves on hard 
ground, surrounded by scattered white birches 
and clumps of huckleberry bushes. And now 
the lamb's shrill complaints began to be heeded 
by the boys, and they at once turned towards 
home. 

Uncle Ben and his wife had been pariny ap- 
ples, and were just getting ready for bed when 
Nick came in with his lamb, They were not ex- 
pecting him, and his advent with his funny 
present, and the story of his adventures, kept 
them awake half an hour longer than usual. 

“Pooh!” said Uncle Ben, when he heard about 
the spectre light, and the foolish chase of the 
boys. “Next time you'll know better’n to fol- 
low a Jack-o’-lantern.”” 

The schoolma’am was much amused when 
she was told, the next Monday, of Nick's and 
Milo’s encounter with the goblin of the fen, und 
took the opportunity to explain the appearance 
they had seen. 

©The true name of this queer rover,” she said, 
“is “phosphorus,” though it is known as ‘fen- 
fire,’ ‘Jack-o’-lantern,’ ‘Will-o’-the-wisp,’ and 
‘ignis fatuus.’ : 

“Phosphorus is found in all animal sub- 
stances, especially in fish, and in some forms of 
vegetation, When these substances decompose 
or decay, (as in burial grounds, swamps or an- 
cient wood yards,) some of the phosphorus is 
released, or let out of them, to float in the air. 
If enough phosphorus is released to kindle when 
united with the hydrozen of the air, (and per- 
haps with other gases peculiar to foul and stag- 
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nant regions,) it becomes visible, and appears as 
a luminous meteor, or wandering fire. That 
which does not rise in the air is what we somc- 
times seo shining in the dark, or rotten wood, or 
decaying fish. 

This phosphoric fire is different from St. El- 
mo’s fire, the curious light caused by electricity, 
which is sometimes secn to play from the points 
of soldicrs’ bayonets, and of which we have 
many instances in stories of ancient spearmen 
during their night marches. 


—_—_+o—____ 
For the Companion. 


HOW WE CAUGHT THE “ROBBER” 
BEES. 

Those of the boys who hive a “sweet tooth,” 
will very likely relish the following story of bees 
and honey—unless honey sets their teeth ‘‘on 
edge’’ as it used to mine; but I loved it, never- 
theless. I remember that when a hive was “‘tak- 
en up,” the older boys used to get me a saucer- 
ful, and then roar with laughter to sce my grim- 
aces while cating it. They took advantage of 
my two weaknesses, you see—my love for hon- 
ey and my tender tecth, 

Who will tell me why bees thrive best in a new 
eountry,—by which I mean a country recently 
cleared of the forest? And why, after a resion 
has been cleared a good many years, the bees 

egradually dic out? Such are the facts. 

Up at my old home in Norway, we had a long 
row of bechives under the butternut trees, below 
tho garden wall. In “swarming time,’—May, 
June and July—when the old hives sent out 
young swarms, we always kept careful watch to 
prevent the new swarms from flying off to the 
woods, Swarms that came out earliest were 
most valuable, since these would be most likely 
to lay up honcy enough to last them through 
the winter. Here’s the rhyme my grandmother 
used to say about the bees: 

“A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ;' 


“A swarm in June, 
A silver spoon;” 





but 
“In July, 
Nota fly.” 

July swarms are very generally winter-killed. 
Whenever there were signs of swarming, Jen- 
nie, or Jess, or Cad, was set to watch; and if the 
bees came out, the horn was blown to call the 
men folks in from the field to “hive” them. 

enerally, on issuing from the hive, the swarm 
would alight on a limb of some tree near by—a 
great black mass, as big as your coat slceve, 
clinging together with a loud, buzzing sound. 
To hive them, it was necessary to saw off the 
limb, lay it on the ground, with the Dees still 
clinging to it, and sct the hive over them. Or, 
if the limb was a very large one, we used to put 
on vails, draw on gloves, and scrape them into 
the hive,—rather a critical undertaking. 

Sometimes, in spite of all our haste, the bees 
would rise into the air from the limb and fly 
off. Then there was a scrambling to stop them, 
if possible. Tin pans were beaten, horns blown, 
everybody made all the uproar they could to 
drown the “hum” of the “queen” (the leader 
bec). And we uscd to throw up sods and hay 
when the bees were not too high from the ground. 

Sometimes we could so confuse them that they 
would return to the limb. But often they would 
fly off, despite all our pow-wow, and were scen 
no more, 

One summer we had very bad luck with our 
becs. Three swarms in succession alighted on 
the topmost branch of the great butternut, where 
it was impossible to get near them; and after 
stopping there a short time, flew off in long 
black columns, straight over the pond. We 
watched them until they went from sight, going 
swiftly on over the ridges to the westward. 

All the old Indies in the neighborhood shook 
their heads. It was a bad sin to lose bees— 
sign of a death in the family. But, thanks to 
good air and plenty of work to do, we all con- 
tinued hale and healthy. 

September came. One afternoon—it was elec- 
tion Monday, the men had all goncto town meet- 
ing—our attention was attracted to the bechives 
by a great and unusual humming. The air in 
front of the hives was full of bees darting and 
diving. Instead of the ordinary quiet sounds, 
an angry tumult was going on. Clouds and 
gusts of them went driving by together. Look- 
ing more closely, we could see large numbers of 
the bees dropping to the ground like rain. The 
board upon which one of the hives set was cov- 
ered with a struggling mass. 

The roar increased and the air grew blacker. 

“They’re fighting!” cried Tom. “Sce them 
fall!” 

It looked like war, certainly. Suddenly the 
battle stopped. The remaining bees all went 
into one of the hives, and presently began to go 
and come harmoniously, as usual. But the 





ground was strewn with the dead and dying that 
had fallen in the battle. There had been a se- 
rious misunderstandinz, evidently. 

Old Clucy Glinds, one of the first settlers of 
the town, came home with grandfather that 
night. 

“Ah!” said he, when we told them about it, 
“there’s been a band of ‘rowbers’ along. They’ve 
made an attack on one of your swarms.” 

“But they made peace after a few minutes,” 
said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Cluey, “that’s the way they always 
do. One party or the other conquers, and then 
the conquered swarm joins the victors. If the 
robbers conquer the ‘home swarm,’ both of them 
will carry off the honey from the hive to the 
nest of the robbers, in some tree, perhaps, in the 
woods.” 

The next day we watched the bees. They 
seemed to be carrying out of the hive instead of 
into it. The robbers were the victors, 

“Can't we stop them?” asked Tom. 

“Tt will be useless to attempt it,” said Cluey. 
“Besides, they’ve taken away a good deal of it 
already. They work fast at such times. I’ve 
known them to clear out a hive in two days. 
Folks sometimes try to stop them by plugging 
up the hole into the hive, and scalding them 
with hot water. Better let them work. After 
they get about through I’ll show you how to 
get your honcy back, and more with it, perhaps.” 

All that day the bees were busy enough. But 
going out on the third morning after the battle, 
we found there were only three bees on the 
board hefore the hive. 

“Empty,” said Cluey, gently lifting it. 

One thing seemed strange to us. None of the 
other swarms had paid the slightest attention to 
the robbery. They had gone on with their busi- 
ness, wholly neutral. 

“Now, boys,” said Cluey, “we will iry to find 
where they’ve carried the honey. Go in and get 
a dish of honey and some white earthen plates, 
and bring out a bowl of flour.” 

We did so. 

Cluey then smeared one of the plates with the 
honey, and set it on the board before the aban- 
doned hive. A bee soon settled upon it, and ere 
long a dozen more had come and were busy 
stealing the honey. Quietly, then, as they 
crawled about the plate, Cluey sprinkled over 
them a little of the flour; just enough to give 
them a white coat. 

“Now look sharp!’waid he. “Watt 
in which direction they fly.”’ 

They seemed to go south-west. 

“Straight toward that white rock, over on the 
ridge beyond the pond,” said Tom. 

“Very well,” said Clucy. “Take the plates, 
and the honey, and flour, and let’s go over 
there.” 

Making a circuit of the pond, we went up to 
the rock. It was fully a mile from the house, 

Preparing another plate of honey, Cluey set it 
ontherock. We heard several bees go humming 
over. Presently one came buzzing down to the 
plate, and in « few minutes another—one of the 
floured ones. In the course of half an hour the 
plate was covered with bees, five or six of which 
were white. We knew they were the ones we 
had fed at the hives, and that we were on the 
route to their nest, 

Giving this new gathering a sprinkling of 
flour, and noticing in which direction they flew, 
we followed them across the valley to the crest 
of a sccond ridge, a mile and a half farther on 
in the same course. There we sct a third plate, 
and soon had a white-cuated crowd upon it. 

“The nest is somewhere in those woods,”’ re- 
marked Cluey, looking across toward the broad 
forest lands that begin about half a mile farther 
on, and stretched away as far as the eye could 
see to the westward. “We'll take the course,” 
continued he, getting out his pocket compass. 
“South-west by west it is,” looking back to the 
ridge where we had left our last plate. 

Borrowing an axe at a house near, we entered 
the woods, stopping to listen every few rods, to 
see if we could hear the hum from the nest. 
Every tree that looked as if it might be hollow, 
we struck with the axe, to jar tlic bees, if they 
were within it. 

In this manner we went on for an hour or 
two, “south-west by west” always, when, com- 
ing to the foot of a hillock, a low buzzing began 
to be heard, and looking up, we could sce the 
bees going and coming high up among the 
branches. 

“Tt’s in that great birch!’ cried Tom. 

Climbing up the side of the hillock he gave 
the birch a smart stroke with the axe. In an 
instant the air above was darkened with the 
bees, and an angry hum arose. 

“There they are!” exclaimed Cluey. ‘Now 
mark the tree with our initials, to prevent any 
one else from claiming it. We shall have to 
wait till evening before taking the nest. Must 





have torches, and brimstone, and buckets to 
carry the honey in.” 

So, after marking the tree, we went home to 
dinner, and that evening, just after dusk, we 
started out again, taking two of the hired men 
with us, carrying axes, birch bark for torches, 
four large pails, and a roll of brimstone. 

Arriving at the tree, the torches were lighted. 

“Now cut through into the hollow inside of 
it,” said Cluey. 

The tree was mere shell. It took Holmes 
(one of the men) but a few moments to scarf 
through the outside. Cluey then lighted the 
brimstone and thrust it into the hollow trunk. 
The poisonous smoke soon found its way up to 
the very top of the trae. The becs began to 
drop, whole bunches of them at a time. 

“Now cut down the tree!” cried Cluey, after 
about fifteen minutes of smoking. “They’re 
past stinging by this time!” 

Holmes and Murch were not long felling it. 
It swung over with a great crash. 

Near the top of the trunk there was a large, 
round hole, made by a woodpecker, where the 
becs had entered. Cutting away the wood about 
this, the entire nest was soon found—a huge 
mass of comb, dripping with honey. The four 
pails would not hold it all. We had to come 
again after it the next day. 

In all, we took one hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds of honey from the tree. It had a little 
of the odor of brimstone at first; but after being 
exposed to the air for a few days, it grew sweet 
and pure, C. A. STEPHENS. 
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HOUSES ON STILTS. 


The well-known Republic of Venezuela, in 
South America, is favored, as sportsmen who 
love fishing might say, with rather more than 


its share of rivers, Inkes or lagoons. A large 
number of the lakes, however, arc shallow, are, 
in fact, only marshes, covered more or less per- 
manently with water. 

The principal lake—Maracaibo—I visited in 
1868, and explored the country in its vicinity, 
making the little city of Maracaibo my head- 
quarters, While there { became interested in a 
tribe of Indians, who are known as the Gxajiros. 
A few families of them were settled in the neigh- 
borhood. Some of the young Indians were em- 
ployed as servants, the boys carrying water and 
the girls working in the kitchens of families in 
the city. 

These Indians, in their natural state, are a 
half-civilized race. They live in a wild district 
of their own, independent of the Venezuelan 
government, and only obey their own chiefs. It 
is not quite safe to travel in their territory, ow- 
ing to the jealousy with which they regard at- 
tempts at settlement on their lands. The way 
they communicate with the whites, and do the 
little trade their necessities require, is to mect 
traders at stated times at a spot near the city of 
Maracaibo. 

These Indians are a singular people, and live 
in a unique style. Having learned something 
of their habits, my curiosity was excited, and I 
determined to attempt a visit to one of their vil- 
lages, knowing that the probabilities were that 
I should have “‘my labor for my pains.” 

With two friends I started on horseback, one 
bright morning, and rode ten miles ‘along the 
shores of the lake. A dense fringe of mangrove 
bushes skirted the swampy shores, from which 
the smooth stems of coco-nut palms, here and 
there, shot up. After a ride of two hours through 
this monotonous scenery, we reached a place 
where the coco-nut and other trees grew more 
densely, and formed a pleasant grove. 

Here we obtained a glimpse of the village we 
sought. It was some distance from the shore. 
There were seven or more huts, each of them 
perched upon poles above the water. The wary 
Indians soon caught sight of us, and two of 
them at once put off in a rude “dugout,” made 
from the trunk of a tree. These boats are called 
cajucos. 











On landing, the dusky boatmen asked why we 
were there, and what we wanted. We gave 
them a few presents, and very mildly replied 
that we came to see their village, if they would 
allow us to do so. As we were neither Span. 
iards nor Venezuelans, they seemed to accept 
what we said, and entered into a friendly con- 
versation, which ended in their assenting to our 
request. 

The water shallowed near the shore, so that 
the canoes could not be brought to land, but the 
Indians overcame this difficulty by taking us, 
one by one, on their shoulders and carrying us 
to the boat. Crouching in the bottom of the 
cajuco, we were told to keep quict, or we should 
capsize the crazy vessel. The Indians pushed 
the canoe by long poles. Occasionally it ground- 
ed, when the half naked boatmen jumped into 
the water and pulled the boat over the obstruc- 
tion. - 

In this way we reached the Guajiro village. 
Here a lively scene presented itself. The houses, 
with low, sloping roofs, were like so many little 
cocklofts perched on high over the shallow wa- 
ters. They were connected with each other by 
means of bridges made of the split stems of 
palm trees. As we climbed up a notched pole 
to one of the huts, a crowd of women and chil 
dren scampered over these bridges, 80 as to get 
to their own houses and peep at the strange vis- 
itors. The moment, however, we entered a hut, 
the whole population—young and old—rushed 
for the opening, and stared to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Each house, or cockloft, had two apartments. 
The front room served as a kitchen, that in the 
rear was where the family slept and received vis- 
itors—and very clean the houses looked. The 
floors were made of split stems of trees, set close 
together and covered with mats. Weapons and 
utensils were placed in order in the corners, and 
a quantity of feminine clothing, such as calico 
skirts, &c., hung on cords stretched across the 
chamber. 

We sat on the floor. About us squatted about 
thirty women and children. The men stood up 
in the rear. They were muscular-looking fel- 
lows, of a darker and ruddier color than other 
South American Indians that I had seen. 

Our conversation was as free and easy as pos 
sible, under the circumstances. The old women 
did most of the talking. The men were quiet, 
and tho girls coy. Even a flattering remark, 
such as will usdally #in appreciation from the 
sex, failed to draw them out. But a good-look- 
ing maiden, who sat near me, could not resist 
the fascinations of a silver dollar. She was not 
above mercenary considerations, and 80 I se 
cured her portrait, which I give below. She is 
in her Sunday suit. My unfortunate liberality, 
however, secured me afterwards more attention 
than I coveted. 











The older women have dresses of similar fash- 
ion to those worn by their daughters, but bar- 
ing a proper sense of the fitness of things, use 


more sober colors. As to the men, they £0 
most naked, when at home, which ilustrates the 
coarser nature of the male animal, not oply ia 
Maracaibo, but as some courayeous females a- 
sert, among all peoples. 

These Indians speak the Spanish languss’ 
are manly and self-confident, show great skill 
in fishing, and in many respects are & noe 
worthy race. 

The pile-dwellings of which the villages are 
composed, are numerous along the shores of the 
lake. Generally they are placed near the mouths 





of rivers in shallow waters. The pilesare arivee 
deep into the oozy bottom, so that they are held 
firmly. There is no shakiness to the suspend 

dwellings, even when crowded with people. 
Singular as such a way of building may seem, it 
has its advantages, that are somewhat inviting. 
The climate is hot. From whatever quarter ie 
wind blows, it must first be cooled and purifio’ 
by passing over water before it reaches is 
dusky people in their stilted homes. The? 
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always an attractive prospect in the blue surface 
of the water, fringed in the distance by green fo- 
liage, woods of palm trees, and bright or misty 
skies. 

These pile-dwellings are found in other parts 
of South America, They are not the invention 
of mere savages, but of tribes in an carly stago: 
of culture, such as were probably the people 
who lived in the pre-historic lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland. 

With such expressions of courtesy as polite- 
ness, and a slight sense of obligation required, 
we left our entertainers. The curiosity and in- 
terest had been mutual, and we have no doubt, 
while we wero amused at their primitive simplic- 
ity, they had their amusement over our peculiar- 
ities of dress and of language. 


—_+o—___ 


THE RUSSIAN PRINCE ALEXIS. 


Prince Alexis, or Grand Duke Alexis, a son of 
the Czar of Russia, sailed from Cronstadt, the 
great naval station of his father’s empire, on the 
20th of August, for the United States. The ves- 
selin which he embarked is accompanied by a 
fleet or squadron, which is larger than that by 
which the Prince of Wales was accompanied, 
when he visited this country, in 1860. 

This young Grand Duke is a naval officer, 
having gone through the various grades in the 
Russian navy; and it is said that he really is an 
accomplished commander, having thoroughly 
mastered his very difficult profession. 

He will have a very friendly reception here, 
not only on general principles, but because be- 
tween Russia and the United States good feel- 
ings have existed for about sixty years. Time 
was when matters were different. In the Revo- 
lutionary days Russia was not among our 
friends. Sho woutd not receive a minister from 
this country, though one (Mr. Dana, of Massa- 
chusetts,) was sent to St. Petersburg, where he 
remained for a long time, striving to get an in- 
terview with the Czarina Catherine II., great 
grandmother of the present Czar. That eminent 
sovereign spoke with scorn of the course of 
George III., in acknowledging American inde- 
pendence. Sooner than have done 60, she said, 
she would have blown her brains out;—an em- 
phatic remark, but not particularly refined. 

It was not till more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the English had admitted our nation- 
ality that diplomatic relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Russia were established. Czar 
Alexander HI. was a sensible man, and it was 
early in his reign that this was done. He saw 
that America was a growing nation, and be- 
lieved that she would help sustain the balance 
of power, particularly on the seas, against both 
England and France. So he became our friend; 
and the relations thus inaugurated have been 
tolerably well maintained ever since. 

About fifty years since, however, they camo 
very near being seriously interrupted. Russia 
put forth pretensions to dominion’ over the 
North Pacific Ocean. Our government would 
not admit them, and there was some bad feeling 
created. Matters, nowever, were smoothed over, 
and the dispute never was revived. Our pur- 
chase of Alaska has made its revival impossible 
hereafter. 

Czar Nicholas was made angry by the sympa- 
thy which this country manifested for the Poles, 


forty years ngo, and he complained warmly of 


the attacks made on him by American newspa- 
pers; but nothing came from that, and in his 
latter days he was a strong admirer of the Unit- 
ed States, 

The present Czar, Alexander II., has ever 
jbeen on the best terms with us. He abolished 
serfdom about the same tine that we began to 
Wage war on slavery; and during the secession 
contest the Russian government was the only 
one in Europe that uniformly behaved toward 
usin a kind manner. 
Placed on the side of the American Union. 

For this reason, mainly, the Grand Duke 
Alexis will find our people disposed to be some- 
What demonstrative in their reception of him, 
and he will be very hospitably entertained. 
“Government has prepared to show him the ut- 
Must attentions. 

Very few members of reigning European 
houses have visited America. William IV. was 
here when he was an officer in the British navy, 
almost a hundred years ago. His brother, the 
‘Duke of Kent,—father of Queen Victoria,—came 
‘ome years later. Jerome Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon 1, was here in the early years of the 
jSatury, and married an American lady, whom 
the afterward abandoned. Tho Prince of Wales 
ame in 1860, and Prince Napoleon in 1861. 
Prince Arthur was here in 1869—70. Louis Phil- 

pe was in the United States at the close of the 
century, but as an exile; and Joseph Bona- 
: who had been King of Naples, and then 





Its influence was always | « 


King of Spain, resided in New Jersey for many 
years. Napoloon III. was for a short time here, 
some years before his return to France in 1848, 
———+or 
THE SIZE OF LONDON. 

We have no city, so big as London, in the 
United States. But it may soothe our national 
pride to remember that it is not one city, but 
many cities and boroughs united. A writer in 
the Boston Journal says: 


An article relating to the “wonderful city of | 
London’’ has been going the usual round of the 
press for some time, in which it is stated that the 
population of that city, by the census of 1871, ex- 
ceeds by some 50,000 the population of the eleven 
largest cities of the United States, namcly, New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chica- 
go, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, New, Orleans, 
San Francisco and Buffalo. The population of 
London is given at 8,883,092; that of the above- 
name American cities, in the aggregate, 8,828,- 
575. 

Now this is rather a poor show, comparative- 
ly, for our citics, enormous as has been their 
growth; but the disparity is not so great as it 
has been made to appear. 

It has been customary to include in the popu- 
lation of London every thing ranking as ‘“‘sub- 
urbs”—every thing, as some one expresses it, 
that you “can shake q stick at” from the dome 
of St. Paul’s, 

The original London of one hundred years 
ago—that is, the present parish of London, over 
which the Lord Mayor presides—contained a 
larger population then than it does now. In 
most of its streets, as is the case with some of 
our Boston strects, dwelling-houses have given 
place to warehouses and stores for the various 


tion but little exceeds 100,000. 

For parliamentary purposes, London embraces 
acircuit of about three miles from the general 
post-office; for parochial purposes it embraces 
the city of London, the city and liberty of West- 
minster, and the boroughs of Finsbury, Lam- 
beth, Marylebone, Southwark and Tower Ham- 
lets. The most denscly populated of these is 
Southwark, on the Surry side, which contains 
228 inhabitants tothe acre. But for the purpos- 
es of the census London includes, besides those 
already named, the parish of Chelsea and the vil- 
lages of Greenwich, Deptford, Dulwich, Brixton, 
Clapham, Battersea, Kensington, Ilammersmith, 
Hampstead, Highgate, Stoke, Newington and 
several others, embracing an area of about 80,- 
000 acres, or nearly the area of the city and 
county of Philadelphia. It takes in a larize por- 
tion of the county of Middlesex on the north side 
of the Thames, and smaller portions of Surry 
and Kent on the south side. 

Were the Amcrican cities enumerated in the 
same elastic way, Boston would be credited with 
more than half million, and New York with 
more than a million and a half. Great as Lon- 
don is acknowled:red to be, it is well that the 
world should Know in what form her census is 
made up. 

— op 
FREAKS OF LIGHTNING, 


Lightning has done great damage this sum- 
mer and destroyed many lives. But sometimes 
it seems bent on having a good frolic, throwing 
people into a terrible fright, but doing no harm. 
The Albany Argus tells of an instance: 


On the 28th of July, about half-past eight 
o’clock in the evening, the family of Sohn San- 
derson, of Schodack Landing, were thrown into 
a terrible state of excitement by a thunderbolt 
or shock of electricity which passed down the 
stovepipe, bursting out at each side, severing the 
iron, exploding within two fect of Mr. Sander- 
son, thence passing between himself and wife, 
who was sitting nursing her youngest child, 
throwing her forward some distance, she still 
embracing the infant. 

The electricity struck on each side of a closed 
door, passed over the family, consisting of eight 
,in that room, splitting a three by four- 
st, ploughing up the ground four feet at 
ity, leaving a hole in the ground, 

The lizht was extinguished, total darkness 
succeeding the brilliant and many-colored flash- 
es, leaving a strong and sulphurous smell and 
smoke behind, Upon a light being procured, 











ly The three eldest daughters, 
who were in the room above, immediately rushed 
down, when it was per ed that one of them 
shook as under theo e 3 of a strong galvanic 
shock, trembling from head to foot. Upon M 













st pass to the mother, leaving her para 
lyzed down the left side, from the effects of which 
she has not yet entircly recovered. 
ey ee 
PERSPIRATION, 

It is not always agrecable to have perspiration 
oozing from every pore of the body in a hot 
summer’s day, but one may console himself by 
thinking it is healthy. If it stops altogether, 
death is certain. The process goes on even in 
cold weather to an extent few are aware of: 

The amount of liquid matter which passes 
through the microscopical tubes of the skin in 
twenty-four hours, in an adult person of sound 
health, is about sixteen fluid ounces, or one pint. 
One ounce of the sixteen is solid raatter, made 
‘P of organic and inorganic substances, which, 
if allowed to remain in the system for a brief 
space of time, would cause death. The rest is 
water. Beside the water and solid matter, a 
large amount of carbonic acid, a gaseous body, 
passes through the tubes; so we cannot fail to 
understand that they are active workers, and 
also wo cannot fail to see the importance of 








purposes of commerce, and the present popula- | 8°, 


keeping them In perfect working order, remov- 
ing obstructions by frequent application of wa- 
ter, or by some other means. Suppose we ob- 
struct the functions of the skin periectly by var- 
nishing a person completcly with a compound 
impervious to moisture. How long will he live? 
Not over six hours. The experiment was once 
tried on a child in Florence. Pope Leo X., on 
the occasion of his accession to the papal chair, 
wished to have a living figure to represent the 
Goklen Age, and so he gilded a rchild all 
over with varnish and gold leaf. The child died 
in a few hours. If the fur of a rabbit or the skin 
of a pig be covered with a solution of India rub- 
ber in naptha, the animal ceases to breathe in 
two hours.—Journal of Chemistry. 





DANGEROUS FUN. 

We had almost said funny danger, though 
really it was no laughing matter,—but the ne- 
gro’s unique way of getting out of a fearful fix 
almost provokes a smile. The incident occurred 
in a New York menagerie: 


Last Sunday morning, the attendant entered 
the room, at the usual hour, for the purpose of 
feeding the animals; while engaged in prepar- 
ing the food, the animals were, as usual, much 
excited, expecting their breakfast. 

Suddenly an extra roar, in which all the 
beasts joined, caused the man to turn his head, 
when, to his consternation, he saw that a large 
African lion confined in a cnge with a lioness 
had escaped through a trap in the floor of the 
cage and was circulating around in a lively and 
rather interesting manner. 

The man, being unarmed and powerless, faced 
the brute and called for help. Another keeper 
soon appeared, closely followed by a stout ne- 
, both of whom took in their position at a 
glance; so did the lion, who sprang at a high 
window, smashing the Blass, and putting his 
head through, concluded the height from the 
sidewalk rather too grent to justify a leap. 

The darkey exclaimed, “Now is our chance!” 
sprang at the creature, and seized his tail close 
to the rump, to which he hung like death. One 
of the keepers seized a club, and by one or two 
powerful blows on the head so stupefied or 
stunned the liou that they were enabled to drag 
him to his cave and thrust him in, after forcing 
the excited lioness to the rear of it. 


———+or—___. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


An African Fire-king in Maryland is perform- 
ing feats more wonderful than any legerdemain 
of Signor Blitz. An exchange tells what a vii 
itor saw with his own eyes: 


He gave an exhibition of his “powers,” recent- 
ly, in @ physician’s office, in the presence of 
about twenty persons, and one of them describes 
the results thus: - 

He first heated a shovel red-hot and applied 
it to the bottom of one of his fect. It made no 
impression on him whatever. He next heated 
@ shovel red-hot and licked it repeatedly with 
his tongue. It did not even dry the saliva in his 
mouth. He then put his hand ina hot stove 
and took therefrom a red-hot anthracite coal, 
and offered it to the spectators, who declined to 
accept the present. His hand was not even 
scorched. 

He then called out to know if there were any 
“unbelievers” present. To his astonishment we 
announced ourselves still an “unbeliever.” 

He then put a shovel in the stove and _partial- 
ly filled it with shot. When the shot had got 
pretty hot he stirred them around with his nak- 
ed fingers until the lead had melted. He then 
took the shovel in his right hand and poured 
the hot melted lead in his left hand, and then 
poured the burning solution into his mouth, 

ept it there till it cooled and spit it out ina 
lump. = 
‘¢ then expressed ourselves entirely satisfied. 
He said “that was only a twenty dollar perform- 
ance; if they would make him up fifty dollars, 
he would show something worth sceing.”’ 


0 
DANGER IN EMPTY CANS. 


One needs to know what has been put up in 
tin cans, before using them in sport or for scr- 
vice. Two boys got into trouble from neglect- 
ing this. 


The Hartford Post mentions a singular acci- 
dent that occurred in Haddam. Nathaniel Ty- 
Ter found a tin can in the road. Giving it to his 
he told them that they had better unsolder 
This they proc to do, erett 
) 8, took the can between 
upon tho floor, and xpplicd a hot 
Iter, aged twelve, looking on,) when a 
terrible explosion followed, 

‘he boy had the fiesh torn off the lower 
body and limbs, and a severe scalp 
is arms were also badly manzled and’ 
He cannot prob- 
ably survive. Walter was badly injured. The 
explosion blew the windows out of the house 
and lifted the floor over the room where the ex- 
plosion took place. 

The can was one that had contained nitro- 
glycerine, but was empty, and had been thrown 
away by some one of the contractors on the Val- 
ley Railroad. Of course there was but a very 
minute quantity left in it, but enough to cause a 
great deal of damage and a probable loss of life. 


—__+er 


During tHe War, Dr. entering the 
hospital surgery, met Paddy Doyle, the orderly, 
and asked him which he considered the most 
dangerous of the many cases then in the hospi- 
tal. ‘That, sir,” said Paddy, as with an indica- 
tive jerk of the thumb, he pointed to where, on 
the table, lay a case of su: instruments. 




















WH ITE’S 
SPECIALTY 


—For~ 


DYSPEPSIA. 





‘This is not a new preparation to be tried and found want- 
ing. It has been prescribed daily for many years in the 
practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled suc- 
ceas, It is Not expected or Intended to cure all the dis- 
eases to which the human family ts subject, but és war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA, 


in its most obstinate form. Relief being always obtained 
from the first use, ands permanent cure effected when 
properly continued. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H.G. WHITE, 
General Agency, 


37 COURT STREET, 
3l—cowit 


-BOSTON. 








“UNCLE 8AM'S FAVORITE CHILD.” 


THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Illustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers," by 
A.D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chica- 
go, or No, 1 Maiden Lane, New York. ait 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 
OLlL CLOTHS, HTc., 





1s now unusually large and we offer special inducementa 
to purchasers, 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 
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OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 


=) 


Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
; Shuttle-Bobbin, ; 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new articlo of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 
cht y tor the Shuttle, and has tho 


















y the operator in 
faniinavid. 2d. Teing evenly wou 
fect ten-ien Is eerured and 4 
‘Dhis fmpros ed bebb.n is end: nes 
fand ober be Sewing Machine eomp: \ 
| now ready to furnigh them for the following Sachines: 
Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and A. B. Howe. 
Samplé packace 2200 yards of b st rix-cord thread, mailed 
post-paid on receipt of 8100. Address 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Tolyoke, Mass, 
In ordering always state style of Machine, 33—cowl3t 
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The Popular Book of To- 


SONGS 
oF day. For all our Sunday 
Schools. 
SALVATION.| +. x. rerxrs, 
Br T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
aND 143 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tf New York. 


y Patented May 8, 1870. 


Boxs One, Dollar and Fitty Cente will buy 
‘one of Reed's Amcrican Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
an made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
inished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance wit 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boysand Girls, old and young, 
than any gamo ever invented. GEO. H. REED & Sons: 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 672 Commer- 
lal Street, Boston, Mase. f 
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BABY’S DAY. 


Open your eyes, mamma! 

Day will soon begin, 
our eyes, mamma! 

want to look in, 

Yesterday, dear mamma, 
Out of your eyes, 

There peoped tivo little boys, 
Just of my size. 

Are they there now, mamuna? 
Whose can they be? 

And do you love those boys 
As you love me? 


















Don’t feed me any longer— 
Not another minute! 

Does my month look pretty, think, 
With a great spoon in it? 

If you people speak the truth, 
Lamiaccot enough; 

There's no need of choking me 
With your sugary stuff. 


Mamma, where are you? 

You are the sweet! 

an all 

1 give me to eat. 

Here } come to you— 

¥ i and fect! 

or two 
Growing for me? 

Where do you hide them? 
Please let me see! 

Now I shall steal them— 
One, two and three. 


What is the next thing 
For baby to do? 
Duckie. I think 
[ll go swimming with you, 
Doggie, look sharp! 
And if we get drowned, 
Fish us both out, 
You comical hound. 















Dick, we'll on our travels zo, 

T’ve two feet, don't hold me sot 
O, ny shoes Won't walk a bit! 
Down upon the floor LI sit. 

If you think I've had a fall, 
You're mistaken, that is all! 

But why will this old house shake, 
Every single step I take? 





Now get out my pony, Dick! 

Whoa! Gee up there! where's my stick? 

Overpthe world and away to the moon, 

rer old Di we must get there soon, 

‘Or the barley-eandy will all be sold, 

‘And we can’t buy a gingerbread horse for got 1. 
Lucy Lancom. 

aes anes 
SAVED BY A LITTLE KINDNESS. 


A correspondent of a Western paper describes 
the following scene at one of the Tremont Tem- 
ple meetings of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association: 












The time of the mecting was up, when a rough 
looking man arose. He was plainly clad, and 
on his features were the evidences of long dissi- 
pation. Le spoke under great embarrassment, 

“My friends,” he said, “for I may call you my 
friends, or I will if you will allow me to, you see 
in me a man who has been a burden to himself 
and a nuisance to others for years. I have been 
adrunkard for twenty years, I don’t feel that 
I am worthy to stand here among these good 
people. 

“But I want to tell you that although I have 
been drunk every day for twenty years, God has 
spared my life, has had mercy on me, and I be- 
lieve He is going to save me, as bad asI have 
been. I will tell you how He has begun to do it. 

“Last Sunday nicht God sent an angel to me 
in the form of aman. There he is—pointing to 
one of the younz men of the Association—and 
he, by the help of God, saved me. But for him 
I should to-day be dead.” 

The man, overcome by his emotions, paused 
and wept like a child. He proceeded: 

“Pll tell you how it was. I found myself af- 
ter dark at the door of one of the depots of the 
horse cars. I was cold and wet, for it was a 
rainy night, and I went to the car-shed and laid 
down. Aman came along and kicked me on 
the shoulder and said, ‘Get up and get out of 
this.” I got up and went out into the storm, and 
came along up as far as Scollay’s Building, a 
building that has open stairways running down 
to the pavement. 

“LT went in there to lie down; a policc officer 
tapped me on the head with his mall. ‘Out of 
this,’ he said; ‘you can’t stay here.” 

“7 went out into the storm again, and came up 
along by this building, where the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are. The 
door was open, the light was shining on the floor, 
and [ thought that it looked warm, so I ven- 
tured in and laid down there, 

“T fell asleep, but was awakened by that man 
(pointing to the young man again) who came to 
me, as he was going round to close up the build- 
ing, and spoke kindly to me, and said, ‘Get up 
and come up stairs, and I will give you a better 
place to sleep.’ 

“Such a kind word I had not heard for a year. 
It broke my heart.” in the poor man wept, 
aud others wept with him. 

“Fle took me into a warm room, and Ict me 
sleep on the carpet by the stove—the best bed 
that [have had fora year. Iwas allrags. In 
the morning he took off all my rags, and gave 
me these clothes I have on. I have not had any 
thing like this for yours. 

“He took me to a coffee-house and gave me 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


breakfast, and brought me back here, and locked 
the door, and took up his Bible, and asked me 
if I would like to hear him read in that book 
and pray. Isaid I would, andI did. I wanted 
to pray myself. I wanted to thank God that He 
had sent an angel to save my life and snatch 
me from eternal death. 

“{ wanted tohear him pray. Hedid pray. He 
prayed for me, that God would forgive me, and 
help me to leave off drunkenness. This was too 
much. After doing so much for me, to go to God 
and ask Him to forgive me—that was too much. 
It broke me down. I prayed too. I said, Lord, 
forgive me, and I will never drink any morc. 
And the Lord did forgive me. Right there. I 
felt it. I felt in my soul an utter hatred to ev- 
ery thing under the name of liquor. I could not 
drink now if it was offered me. The thought of 
it sickens me. 

“This man has found me a place to work, and 
Tama happy man, for I feel that I am saved 
from a drunkard’s death. 1 feel that I may live 
now a few years, and do some good somchow, 
and every day bears testimony to the power of 
God in man—every day tells the world that a 
drunkard can be reclaimed. 

“But it was all the Lord’s doings through this 
society. But for this society I should not now 
be here. While I live I shall pray for them. 
And while J live I shall pray for the poor drunk- 
ard. For I know now that he can be reclaimed. 

“Christian friends, when you pray, do not for- 
get the poor wanderers that are kicked from 
shed to shed—the poor drunkard that the world 
don’t care any thing for.” 

The meeting closed, and many a friendly hand 
was reached out to greet the poor reformed man, 
who seemed to be already in the vestibule of 
heaven. ; 





——_+or-—___—_ 
WHAT A POST-OF FICE CLERK SEES. 


Few individuals have more chances to study 
human nature in its amusing phases than the 
clerks in our large city post-offices. The Postal 
Record contains an interesting account of an 
interview with the New York gencral delivery 
clerk, who described the different characters who 
visited his little “window,” and among others 
the “old timers,” one of whom (probably in- 
sanc) had come, asking for a letter, twenty times 
aday for six months. He also spoke of other 
classes of disappointed applicants, and gave in- 
stances of odd superscriptions : 


“Jn delivering Ictters,” snid he, ‘we make 
mistakes sometimes, but are generally very can- 
ful, 1t is for our interest to be so. We would 
much rather people would get their letters the 
first time they call. Itsaves us trouble. A mis- 
take occurred a few weeks since that gave me 
much pain. It was more an accident than a 
mistake, as you will see. 

“A young 
Miss O. Sullivan,—O’Sullivan, with the apos- 
trophe, as I supposed. I looked in the O’Sulii 
van box, but found no letter for her. She ca 
many days, when, one day, she fell fainting at 
the window, and I found out, by seeing a report 
of the case in the morning papers, that her name 
was Olive Sullivan. There were letters for her 
from her brother, who was in the army. The 
letters contained money, for the want of which, 
being @ stranger in the city, she had nearly 
starved to death. 

“Here are some impromptu lines that proba- 
bly reached their destination, in fact, odd or 
badly written addre: 

















1 
ses seldom fail, as more 
careful attention is given them: 





‘Heavens and earth, who knows but what 
This letter may not reach her! 

If it should fail, T may bewail 
My love for that fair creature, 

Dear clerk, I kuow that this will go, 
IfTam atall lucky, 

To Mary Sheon, of Howling Green, 
In tho State of old Kentucky.’ 


“Ticre is a note written in pencil on an cnvel- 
ope: 

““To THE WortHY PosTMASTER OF NEW 
York: Sir—If you have clustering in your 
mind any happy memories of youth, you can- 
not fail to recollect the delight the receipt your 
first letter gave you. This is to a maiden who, 
I have every reason to believe, if she gets it, will 
enjoy the sensation of receiving her first epistle. 
Picase appreciate the circumstance and see that 
it is delivered.’ 

“Some of the poctical addresses are a little 
blind; still, they 1 usually be understood, 
IIere is one on a newspaper which was sent to 
Philadelphia: 


















peed to Johnnie Hill, 
In the Quaker city Ph 
~ Such is the writer's will. 
Kind sir, his trust fulfil’ 
“Here is an address written for the informa- 
tion of clerks: 


“ ‘Do not stop this. Tis to my brother. 
He lives in Portland, State of Maine. 
His name is John, his suruame Marther. 

No money does this note contain.’ 


“This note, over the address of a letter, 
tly penned by some wicked young lady 
“Will the clerk look the man who inquire 
for this square in the face, and see if he don’t 
Dlush? It is an answer to a matrimonial adver- 
tisement.” 

“But odd addresses are nothing compared 
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with the odd things that are seut throuch the | 


mails. Not long ago we received a box contain- 


going on at all times. 








ing a live rattlesnake, cauzht somewhere in the 
Rocky Mountains, The reptile was forwarded 
through our office to Boston, Last winter, a 
eat, that had journeyed all the way from Neva- 
da, stopped a tow hours with us, and was finally 
sent on to Buffalo, Naturalists think nothing 
of sending lizards, juvenile alligators and other 
specimens by post, All Jive animals are treated 
well by the clerks, out of sympathy for their 
friendless condition, 

“The office is never closed, except to the pub- 
lic. There are night and day tours, so that the 
work of receiving and assorting the mails is 
During the day about 
eighty tons of mailinatter are sent out, and about 
thirty tons received. We deliver between seven- 
five and cishty thousand letters daily, and re- 
ceive in the same time, for mailing to all parts 
of the world, about two. hundred thousand. 
Our paper distribution, it would be hard to esti- 
mate, except by weight.” 





















or —_—_—_ 
A DANGEROUS PLAYFELLOW. 


Young children and snakes sometimes make 
good playfellows; the children having no fear, 
and the snakes dving no harm. But the sport 
is broken up when any third party comes in as 
spectator. A Virginia paper tells the following 
story, as well known to the inhabitants of Bed- 
ford, in that State: 


A few years ago a farmer, whose cabin stood 
in one of the wildest localities about the moun- 
tuins, on coming into the house one day, discov- 
ered his litde daughter, two years old, sittipg up 
in bed, where she had been placed when asleep 
by her mother. The child was laughing immod- 
erately, and showing by its every action and 
expression of countenance that it was greatly 
pleased. The father approached, when to his 
horror he discovered that an enormous yellow 
rattlesnake, the largest he had ever seen, was in 
bed with his child, and actually coiled around 
her body. His presence instantly wrousht a 
change in the conduct of the snake, which dex- 
terously uncoiled itself from around the child 
and assumed an attitude of battle, The moun- 
taincer’s rifle hung upon a rack over the door; 
he grasped it in his hand with feelings which 
cannot be described, and awaited an opportunity 
to shuot. 

He had no sooner done so than the snake com- 
menced caressing the child by rubbing his head 
fondly against her cheek, and darting his forked 
tongue almost in her Then he would 
raise his tail and rattle so rapidly as to make 
one continued sound, at which the child was 
greatly delighted. But upon the least move- 
ment on the part of the almost distracted parent, 
the snake would entirely change the tone of his 
rattling, and swell to almost twice his natural 
size. During all this time the child tightly 
grasped the snake with its chubby little hands, 
and jerked and twisted him aboutin a very rude 
and unceremonious manner, laughing and talk- 
ing to her horrid plaything in a@ perfect ecstasy 
of delight. This state of things was finally end- 
ed by @ movement of the parent, which so en- 
raged the snake that he drew himself up into a 
tight coil, leaped out of bed. and would have 
buried his fanys in the farmer’s face had he not 
quickly dodged to one side. As it was, the ser- 
pent went over his shoulder and out at the door, 
where he renewed the signal for battle, but was. 
quickly stretched out stiff in death by a shot 
from the rifle, The child cried immodcrately 
for her pretty plaything, and if set down in any 
part of the yard would immediately toddle 
towards the dead reptile. 


—or—_——_ 


A BIRD’S BATH. 


Did you ever sce a bird wash itself? Of course 
a bird in the bath is not to be compared with a 
child bathing. Few sights in this world are 
more beautiful than a one-year old sporting in 
his tub, with a fond young mother, radiant with 
delight, standing by, and inwardly protesting 
that never before, no, never, was there so beauti- 
ful a child! 

But then it is to be remembered that birds nev- 

er take their clothes off, to reveal their hidden 
beauty. Indeed, when a bird bathes he washes 
all his household stuff. It is for him as if aman 
should go in swimming with all his towels, 
shects, tablecloths, shirts and handkerchiefs up- 
on him, and perform the dutics of a general 
washing-day. First, you see, glancing through 
the air, the vigorous little fellow, and alighting 
on the edge of the lower tank, whose bottom, 
fortunately, slopes at such an angle as to give 
very shallow water nm the edges. 
First he takes a drink. He likes it so well 
that he takes another, Hops a few steps, turns 
round, flivs to the other side of the rim, and sips 
again, Then he wades in half an inch deep; 
cocks his eye to sce if man or cat is prowling 
near, or hideous boys with wicked stic No; 
all is safe. He drops his head, and by a jerking 
motion he catches up upon his head and neck a 
spoonful of water, which he thyows over ou his 
back. The touch exhilarates him. He stvops, 
and opening his breast-feathers, he fiirts the 
water all through them. He ducks quite under, 
and emerges in such a way as to let the water 
flow down his bac! He hops up the rim, but 
has not quite satisfied himself, and turns back 
for another good splash, Who can describe that 
iver which runs through his feathers, as now 
8 upon the edge of the fountain and whirls 
off the petty drops of moisture from his whole 
body! 

But it is too public to make his toilet here. 
He flies toward the trees in the street, but is 
tempted by the iron fence, as a half-way house. 
He turns around once or twiee, straightens out 
one or two feathers, and then sprit off into 
the airand betakes himself toa bidins ot 
in the tree, and then plumes himself with the 
comb which every bird carries in his mouth. 
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It pays one a hundred-fold to prepare a little 
fountain for the birds. If one has an eye for 
such things, he may sit for hours at the window, 
especially if the day be sultry, or himself sn in- 
valid, and find charming pastime in the bath of 

irds. 








———_+o-—__—_ 


A BLUNDER IN THE DARK. 

It is very easy in a large hotel to mistake one’s 
Yoom; but it docsn’t often happen that one 
makes such a ludicrous blunder as is told by a 
Newport correspondent. He was knowing to 
the fact: 


T heard such an excellent story, and knowing | 
it to be afuctI must relate it, A gemtleman 
and wife, on a travelling tour, stopped ata hu 
tel. The gentleman was an invalid, jaunting 
for health, and was subject to severe attacks of 
spasms in his chest, which nothing would relieve 
but a blister, or, in the absence of that, a hit 
mustard plaster. They reached the strange ho | 
tel late in the day, and in the night Mr. 
was taken very ill. His wife was unable to find 
any remedies at hand among her traps, but re- 
rembering to have seen the castor containing 
mustard on the sideboard of the dining ball, and 
being reluctant to arouse the servants, she flew 
down with a light, and made a plaster as quick 
as possible. Now the room she occupied was at 
the head of the stairs, on the right hand coming 
up, but there was one precisely similar to it oa 
the left hand side. Just as she reached the had 
of the staircase her light went out, but wish:ny 
to bring relief to the sufferer as quickly as ju 
sible, she went into her room on the right, as 
she supposed, and flying up to the occupant of 
the bed—her husband, of course—raiscd the 
clothing and clapped the plaster on his chest. 
Just as it touched the individual in question, 
what was her fright and horror at being assailid 
with a strong expletive, and at discovering she 
had turned to the left instead of the right, und 
entered the wrong apartment. The hurry with 
which she entered was not quite equal to tht 
with which she retreated, and finding her on 
man and telling him the story, he laughed so 
outrageously as to get cured without any pls 
ter at all, mortified was the lady, however, 
that she insisted on leaving the hotel the next 
morning, at an hour sufficiently early to avid 
meeting the victim of her mistake. 


—_+o—____ 


A 8PIDER AS ENGINEER. 
Some of the smaller insects aré stronger in 
comparison than men, and others are quite as 
ingenious in mastering difficulties. A spider 
may do as hard work as the most skilful engi- 
neer. 


In 1830, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 2 
gentleman boasted to a friend that he could in- 
troduce to him an enzineer of more wonderiul 
skill than Robert Stephenson, who had _ ju-s 
made himself famous by perfecting the railway 
locomotive. 

In fulfilment of the boast he brought out 3 
glass tumbler containing a little scarlet-coleved 
spider, whose beauty, with its bright yellow nest 
on asprig of laurustinus, had induced a youns 
lady to pluck it from the bush where it was 
growing. When brought into the hoase, it was 
placed on the mantel-piece and secured by plac- 
ing a glass over it. 

ina very short time, this wonderful Jittle en- 
ginecr contrived to accomplish the herculesnr 
task of raising the sprig of laurustinus, a weizat 
several hundred times greater than itself, te me 
upper part of the glass, and attaching it ther 
so firmly that, after forty years, it is still sus- 
pended where it was hung by the spider. 

In the Bible we read, “The spider layeth held 
with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces’; 
in its glass prison there was nothing for it to lay 
hold of—no peg, or nail, or beam on which to 
fasten its threads. Yet, in a short time the little 
insect had accomplished its task. 

It is believed that this kind of spider alwars 

deposits its nest upon trees, and never upon the 
ground; and this may account for its wonderful 
effort to raise the branch to the upper part of the 
glass. 
. It may stil] be scen, dead and dry, hanging by 
one of its threads from the top of its prison- 
house, with its little nest upon a leaf of the lau- 
rustinus. 


























——_+o————_ 
THE INFIDEL KING ANSWERED. 


Prince Charles of Hesse was dining one day 
with the jntidel king of Prussia, who made no 
secret of his contempt for the Christian religion. 
The prince could not join in his conversation, 
but looked down, and preserved a complete si 
lence, until the king turned to him with viv 
ty, and said, “Tell me, my dear prince, do you 
believe in these things?” 

“Sire,” suid the prince, in a firm tone, “Tam 
not more sure of having the honor to see yeu, 
than I am that Jesus Christ suffered and died 
for us, as our Saviour, on the cross.” 

The king remained a moment buried in 
thought, and grasping the prince suddenly ly 
the richt arm, and pressing it strongly, he szid, 

“Well, my dear prince, you are the fi 
of spirit that I have found to believe in 

The prince tried, in few words, to reiterate the 
certainty of his faith; and passing throush the 
adjoining chamber the same afternoon, he sa) 
“Tfound Gen. Tenenzien, who had beard wh i 
had passed ;—the greatest and strongest-mindal 
man I ever knew; he put his hands on my 
shoulders, and covered me with & torrent of 
tears, saying,— 

“ «Now, God be praised, I have lived to see an 
honest man acknowledge Christ to the king's 
face.” 

“The good old man overwhelmed me with ca- 
tresses. I cannot retrace those happy moments 
of my life without the greatest gratitude to Gad 
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for having vouchsafed to me the opportunity of 
confessing before the king my faith in Him and 
in his Son.” 
STRAWBERRIES IN MINNESOTA. 

California does not exhaust all the wonders of 
the West. Minnesota is jealous of her Pacific 
neighbor, and raises strawberries to compare 
with the big trees and vegetables that have be- 
come so famous. It would be hard to beat the 
following story : 


“The writer of this has scen scores of miles of 
country, a degree of latitude north of Fort Tot- 
ten, which was an almost continuous plantation 
of wild strawberries, growing, in many of the 
richer spaces, not on horizontal vines, but on 
bushes, many of them three and four fect high, 
on which the clusters of this delicious fruit at- 
tained a size rarely reached, by the most assidu- 
ous cultivation. profuse was this native pro- 
duction of strawberries on what is called the 
Pembina Mountain, that the cart-wheels, crush- 
ing the strawberries as they revolved, were 
fairly red with this wild vintage of the plains, 
and left ond crimson trails, as of blood, behind 
them. Wild strawberries are abundant in every 
part of the Red River Valley; but on the fertile 
plateau known as the Pembina Mountain, re- 
mote from every human settlement, they grow 
with a luxuriance which is simply astonishing, 
and, so far as we know, unrivalled. It is the 
only region where we ever met with the bush 
strawberry, and the plant seems there to take 
the upright form in the very pride of its exuber- 
ant fruitfulness, as if it disdained to creep along 
the earth with its scarlet crown of glory.” 





CURIOUS CASE. 
Among the little miracles scattered always 
among the great happenings of history, the fol- 
lowing is one to stick a pin through: 


The following story is told of the siege of Par- 
is: A professor of music, who was obliged to 
abandon his house, in the hurry of departure 
left the unfinished score of a musical composi- 
tion behind. The war over, he returned with 
intense anxiety for the fate of the precious man- 
uscript, to find his house destroyed. Only one 
wall remained standing, but luckily, high up on 
its side could be seen the cupboard, with its key 
still projecting from the lock, in which were de- 
posited the valuable papers. A ladder was pro- 
cured, the impatient composer ascended and 
took out his treasure safe and sound. What 
was his astonishment to find it not only com- 
plete but completed, the composition brought to 
a happy close, with a brief note of explanation 
signed “Koennemann, musician-in-chief of the 
Twenty-second Line Regiment.” 


The wonder of it, after all, is that a band- 
master should have found tie tinic und felt the 
composure amid the turmoil of that terrible war 
to sit down and write music,—and on another's 
score, too. Romance (even Dumas’) contains 
nothing superior to this neat piece of courteous 
pleasantry from an enemy. 

——_+e___ 
KICKED TO DEATH BY AN OSTRICH. 

Foreign missionaries are exposed to a good 
many fatalities, but few so singular as that de- 
scribed below : 


One of the most faithful and able of the col- 
ored assistant missionaries in our south African 
Mission, Michael Baualie, died recently from the 
effects of a blow from the foot of a tame ostrich. 
He wns stationed at Twistwyk, near Gnadenthal. 
The manner of his death was curious. 

Ata store in the neizhborhood an ostrich was 
Peng, about, which had conceived a dislike to 
Baalie, because he had refused to give it some 
bread which it had smelled in his pocket. As 
soon as it saw him, a few days after this occur- 
Tence, it at once ran towards him, and chased 
him into the house of a store-keeper. Thestore- 
Keeper, who enjoyed the sport, told Baalie he 
Was too timid, and that the ostrich would re- 
treat, if he marched boldly up to it, and in case 
itdid not, that he could easily master it by seiz- 
ing it by the neck. 

Baalio tuok a stick and went towards the bird, 
Which at once attacked him, and kicked him in 
theabdomen. He died a few days afterwards, 
Yery peacefully. Before he died he gathered his 
family about his bedside, and prayed earnestly 
in their behalf, for the congregation, and then 
for himself, 

eee 


DON’T BEGIN. 

If tobacco chewers could only know before 
starting what they are coming to, they might be 
frightened out of the bad habit. The following 
ee might startle the boldest lover of the 





‘Some arithmetician calculates that if a to- 
baceo chewer consumes two inches of a plug a 
bese for fifty years, he will chew in that period 
sity four hundred and _ seventy-five feet, or 
trond half a mile, an inch thick and two inches 
a » Costing two thousand dollars. And eject- 
ey One pint of saliva per day for fifty years, the 
tal would swell into nearly twenty-three hun- 
gallons—a table lake, almost enough 

‘o float the Great Hastern in! 


° 


————_+or—__—_. 


TAKE a stick of phosphorus, and put it ina 
lig ary phial, not corked, and it will afford a 
wh t sufficient to discern any object in a room 

en held near. The phial should be keptina 
anol Place where there js no great current of air, 
it will continue its luminous appearance for 


More than twelve months. 
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For the Companion. 
DAISY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Daisy was a fortunate little girl,—her birthday 
came in June, just when the roses, buttereups 
and other daisies have theirs, and they were sure 
to come and rejoice with her on that day. 

Be@ies, she had a Grandmother Lawton, who 
lived on the tip-top peak of a range of hills, and 
being the best grandmother that ever was, she 
had let Daisy be born there, right among the 
buttercups and cloyer-blossoms. 

Every summer Daisy left the city and came to 
spend a few weeks with Grandma Lawton, and 
very happy weeks they were. 








This year she was three years old on the 12th 
of June, and she arrived with her father on the 
9th—as tired a little Daisy as ever shut up her 
eyes at night-fall. 

Her father was with her, and he lifted her out 
of the stage which had brought them from the 
railroad station and set her down on Grandma 
Lawton’s door-steps just as the sun was setting. 

How glad Grandma Lawton was to seo her! 
how she kissed her on her tired little eyes, that 
almost shut up before she could eat a bowl of 
bread and milk and two pieces of molasses gin- 
gerbread! 

But the next morning no two eyes in all Hill- 
bury were wider open than little Daisy’s, and 


just as the sun climbed qver East-Ridge. she sat 4 


down to breakfast in a high chair. 

There may be just as nice milk-toast at other 
people’s grandma’s, but Daisy had never eaten 
it, nor seen such maple-sugar, nor such dough- 
nuts, nor such creamy milk, nor such a pretty 
cup to drink it from, as she had that morning. 

And you wouldn’t make her believe there ever 
was such another grandma as she’d got; and I 
should like to sce any body try to make Grand- 
ma Lawton believe there ever was such a little 
girl as Daisy! Yes, indeed, I should! 

Daisy liked her father well enough in Boston, 
but now there were three moolly cows to look at, 
and five families of chickens to feed, and two 
kitties to play with, and she had just as soon 
he’d go back to Boston and leave her as not. 
She never thought of crying when he kissed her 
good-by and said,— 

“Now be the best little girl in all the town,’’ 
and got on top of the stage and rode away. She 
just pulled Grandma Lawton’s apron and said, 

“Now we'll do and feed the shickens; they’s 
dedful hungry, danma.” 

“Danma” gave her a basin full of pudding, 





and she sat down by the coops and fed the 
downy darlings till she was tired of it, dirtying 
her hands, and dress, and apron very much. 

“Danma, they don’t want vo more—they 
doesn’t say ‘peep, peep,’ now.” 

But the kitties came to sec her; onc was a lit- 
tle gray and white one, and her name was Jump; 
the other was a Maltese, and her name was 
Beauty. Grandma put them both in her lap 
and told her to stroke them softly and hear them 
purr. But she choked their necks, and pulled 
their tails, and they put out the little claws that 
were shut up in their soft, velvety feet and 
scratched her. , 

“Do way! do way! nauglity, scratchy, bad 
old kitties! do way, I tell you!” and she threw 
them down, and thcy were as glad to scamper 
away as she was to have them. But she gave a 
great scream, that brought good Grandma Law- 
ton to see what was the matter. And it took a 
large piece of sponge-cake to comfort her little 
darling—bat that did comfort her. 

Grandpa Lawton took her to walk that morm- 
ing. He had a large, brown hand, but it took 
Daisy’s little white one into it very gently. 

They did not walk on pavements, or gravelled 
walks, but down in the lot where the soft grass 
was like a green velvet carpet under her feet. 
She liked to feel it, she liked to see the butter- 
cups and dalsics nod their heads at her; and 





then a pretty yellow-bird flew up into an apple 
tree and looked right down at her with his round 
black eyes, which made her laugh. 

They went down to the brook and saw spcar- 
mint and blue flags growing, and a frog jamped 
into the brook. 

“What for did he do there, ganpa?” 

“For a bath; frogs are uncommonly fond of 
bathing.” 

“Does they dit cool in there? Does they dink 
the water? Does he wash hisself ?”’ These and 
a host of similar questions were on her tongue. 

Grandpa had come to see if any of the little 
speckled trout that lived in the brook under the 
alder bushes wished to take a ride, and he let | 
down a long string tied to a pole, for their ex- 
press accommodation. But the little trout all | 
said, “No, I thank you, sir.” 

So they walked back again, and grandpa 
picked a basketful of ripe, red strawberries that | 
were hidden among the grass. 

“We must put up with strawberry short-cake 
for dinner,” he said. “I guess my little girl’s 
talking frightened away the trout.” 

“What made ’em?” said Daisy. 

“What made them afraid of you? O, they 





are not used to city folks; they have just plain 
country manners themselves, and are very bash- 
ful, and don’t like to be stared at and have so 
many questions asked.”” 

“Next time I’ll teep just as still, danpa.” 

“Just as still as you can, darling, so you will; 
but I don’t know as you’ll be much help trout- 
fishing.” 

“What makes the dass all ran away so?” she 
said, as the wind swept over the tall grass, bow- 
ing it low. 

“Tt’s the wind.” 

“What for does the wind make it run away | 
and then come back again ?’” 

“Because it likes a good frolic with the grass.” | 

“Does he?” | 

“Sartain; he’s a funny chap, the wind is; 
sometimes he keeps as still as a mouse; then he 
scampers about the world as if he were crazy, 
shaking all the trees, and the flowers, and the 
windows and doors, as hard as ever he ean; he 
runs out on to the ocean and kicks up big 
wayes, and tosses the great ships up and down, 
doing all kinds of mischief.” 

*‘Dohe? What for, ganpa?” 

“Because he likes the fun.” 

‘Then he said, more soberly,— 

“The good Father in heaven made the wind, 
and taught him just what to do.” 

“Aint he naughty old wind, danpa?” 

“No, he’s the good wind, that brings us health, 
and does more good in the world—on. the earth 
and on the water—than you or I can under- 
stand.” 

“TJ doesn’t tink so; tink he’s naughty wind.” 

Leaving this an open question, Grandpa Law- 
ton said,— 

“Did you ever see a bossy-calf ?”” 

“No, never, danpa.”’ 

“So I thought; come with me and I’ll show 
you the handsomest one in all Hillbury.” 

And leading her into another lot, where a lit- 














which Grandpa Lawton called, “blarting.” 


give bossy some grass; but she stood a good 





tle pasture was fenced off, they saw a pretty red 
and white calf lying under a tree. 





Grandpa stroked and petted him, but Daisy 


was afraid of him. He had great black cyes, 
and when he got up, his legs were very long, 
and he cried very loud in an unknown tongue, 


After much coaxing, Daisy was persunded to 


ways off, and ran away and hid behind grandpa 
as soon as he had taken it in his big mouth. 
When it was dinner time the strawberry short 
cake was “the bestest cake” Daisy had ever tast- 
ed; and she ate so much Grandma Lawton was 
afraid she would be sick, but she wasn’t. After 
dinner, Rosa Lee and Emma Gray came to play 
with her, and a beautiful time they had out on 
the soft green grass under the cool maple trees. 
ML UL 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My sirst is in can but not in try. 

My ‘second is in pan but not in fr 

My third is in knot but not in tw 
urth isin hand but not in fist. 

My Vi/th is in day but not in night. 

My’sicth is in way but not in right. 

My twhole is a country not very near. 

Bat now you will guess it I very much fear. 








My. 


CLARA, 
2. 
WORD SQUARE. 
To partake. 
Consumed. 
A number, W.H. OG, 
3. 
ENIGMA. 
Tam oom posed of eleven letters. 
My 1, 2, 10, 6 is used by farmers in summer. 


My 5, 9, 10, 11 is a body of water. 
My 8, 6, 8 fs used in catching fish. 
My 7, 2, 4 is a verb. 

My whole is a dangerous reptile. 


: 


HA W. 





VRB 





A good rule for all. EL. C. 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROBTIO, 
. A throng. 
Emblem of peace, 
God of war. 


‘The dunce’s reward. 
. An ill-fated steamer. 
; An English poetess. 
7. Caused by joy and sorrow. 

Tho sinals give the extremity of grief, the initials 
give its balm. Ne 
6. 


CHARADE. 


To gain admittance to my jirst 
‘Men use the midnight flame; 

¥or only those who persevere 
Can hope to e’er reach fame. 


Of my second there's enough 
Upon this earthly sphere, 
‘That all might live in peacefulness, 
And not be crowded here. 
My whole is oft the scene of strife, 
‘9 miseries great gives birth; 
Ifyou would lead a peaceful Hfe, 


1 Owe gob ee 


‘ben shun its joyless mirth. e. 
7 
BLANKS, 

(Fill the blanks with the same word transpo:ed.) 
Among other — — we were told of a schoolboy 
who tried to ——- some —, but lost his hat and —— 
instead. The —— he could have expected. 

Luu D. 
Conundrums. 

Why do you suppose the letter E to be a glutton? 
Because he changes fasts into feasts, is invariably the 
first to commence eating, and {3 always last at the 


table 





Why is the camel the most irascible animal in the 
world? Because he always has his back up, 

‘When is aman over hend and earsin debt? When 
he has not paid for his wig. 

Which is the most appropriate drink for fope? 
Spruce. 

‘When is a theatrical manager ke an astronomer? 
When he discovers a new “‘star.”” 

‘Why are young ladies so partial to sunset and twi- 
light? Because they are daughters of Eve. ¢ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Over, Vale, Flla, Reap. 

. Rome, Oded, Mene, Eden. 

Oak, Peach, Maple, Plum. 
“Barking dogs seldom bite.” 
“Lost time is never found again.’ 
Dickens. 

Penance, Anna, Insects, Nile. 





NESE ON, 





A poe is counted mad when he won’t take] 
something to drink, anda man when he takes 
too much. 
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ARNOTTO, OR CHEESE-YELLOW. 


Probably our young city readers have never 
seen, and we do not know if many of our boys 
and girls in the country have ever seen, the 
queer lumps of “orange-colored chalk”’ kept ina 
cloth, which old dairy-women use (or once used) 
to yellow their cheese and butter with, when not 
quite rich-looking enough for market. The 
name of this substance is “arnotto” or “anotta,” 
—we have heard ignorant grandams pronounce 
it “anter’—and it is called in botany “Biza 
Orellana”’ — Alarming stories have been told 
about its poisoning qualitics, and what it is 
mndc of, &c.; but these are all bugbears. It is 
a harmless vegetable, and seems to grow some- 
what like the castor-oil bean, in oval pods, or 
burrs. * 


Coloring checse with arnotto is a very old 
practice among English as well as our own dai- 
rymen. The addition of some foreign substance 
to cheese or butter, for the sole purpose of pro- 
ducing 8 particular color, may be objectionable, 
but not half so much so as the want of it, with- 
out the application. The looks of a thing have 
much to do with its popularity, as well as affect- 
ing the taste of the consumer, although no one 
will pretend to say there is any flavor in mere 
color. It is true that arnotto possesses a flavor, 
but scarcely strong enough to be perceptible 
when used in such small quantities as it is in 
coloring cheese. 

The appearance of a dish certainly has some- 
thing to do in creating, or preserving, a relish 
therefor, and we think no one should find fault 
with its attractive color, provided no injurious 
substance has been introduced to produccit. Of 
course, we prefer good palo, cheese and butter 
without the addition of foreign substances, pro- 
vided we can always get it. And, while we are 
not advocating the use or disuse of coloring ma- 
terial, we belicve that if they are to be, the least 
objectionable should be selected for the purpose. 
Pure arnotto is, without doubt, the most harm- 
less of all that have been tricd, although we 
must admit that adulteration of this article is 
extensively practised. This most serious objec- 
tion to its use is about being removed, as certain 

arties, among which Mr. G. De Cordova, of 

few York, is probably the most prominent, are 
importing the Bixa seed and preparing arnotto 
directly therefrom. 


WHAT IS ARNOTTO? 


The Biza Orellana is a small, evergreen tree 
Browing ten to fifteen feet high. Itis a native 
of the West Indies and other parts of tropical 
Amcrica. The leaves are heart-shaped, smooth 
and shining. Flowers in a tapering panicle, 
pale pink. Capsulo two valved, prickly on the 
outside, seeds small, angular, covered with an 
orange waxcn pulp or pellicle. The latter is the 
substance to which the name of anotta or ar- 
notto has been given. The arnottois separated 
from the seed by different processes, such as 
washing, steaming, fermentation, &c., &. A 
cluster of the 8 pods (capsules) and seed is 
shown of natural size in the accompanying il- 


Justration. 
——+ 


‘WHO CAN DOUBT IT? 


Mother Babbit told me that she heard Har- 
per’s wife say, that John Harris’ wife told her, 
that Granny Bates heard the widow Bashman 
say, that Capt. Webb’s wife thought Col. Hol- 
man’s wife believed, that old Mrs. Lamb reck- 











oned that Samuel Durham’s wife had_ told 
Spaulding’s wife, that she heard John Orvis’ 
wife say that her mother told her, old Miss 
Jenks heard Aunt Fanny Cook say that it wasa 
matter of fact. Now who can doubt it? 





A MOTHER'S LOVE, 


A mother’s love makes her not only bold to 
face danger, but also ingenious in contriving 
ways to save her children in great peril. Here 
is a good illustration from the Knoxville Herald: 


Mrs. Moore, wife of Col. W. A. Moore, living 
near Leadvale, Jefferson county, was at home 
alone last Friday, when a ncgro woman came 
running into the house with the information 
that Mrs. Moore’s little son, three years old, had 
fallen down the well. Mrs. Moore ran to the 
well and looked down into it just in time to see 
her child disappear under the water. Nota man 
was about the house, her husband being off 
about a quarter of o mile, but, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the brave lady grasped the 
well-rope and went down twenty-four feet to the 
surface of the water, and grappled in its depths, 
with her feet, forthe child. She found him, and 
drew him, with her feet, to the top of the water, 
then, holding on to the rope with one hand, an 
placing her feet in crevices of rock wall, she 
worked and labored with her babe till he re- 
vived and her husband came to her rescue. 


—_.+__. 


WHY BIRDS ARE FOUND DEAD UN- 
DER TELEGRAPH WIRES, 


Prof. Listing, of Gottingen, in an article on 
certain optical phenomena, explains why birds 
are so often found dead under telegraph wires. 
It is not, as is popularly believed, that they 
were killed by a passing current while perched 
on the wires, but because their eyes, being in 
the same horizontal plane, they cannot calculate 
their distance from the wires, and are conse- 

uently killed by flying against them. It is to 
this same fact—the horizontal planc—that the 
difficulty of distinyuishing the edges of the steps 
occurs while going down stairs, and of clearly 
calculating the distance from one to another. 





“PRITHEE” AND “MARRY.” 


The origin of some old-fashioned words is 
sometimes curious. Take, for instance, such 
words as “prithce” and “marry,” both terms of 
asseveration. ‘‘Prithee” is plainly a corruption 
of “I pray thee.” “Marry” was originally, in 
Popish times, a mode of swearing by the Virgin 

ary. So, also, “‘marrow-bones” for the knees. 
“1! bring him down upon his ‘marrow-bones’” 
—that is, “I’ll make him bend his knee as he 
does to the Virgin Mary.” 

\ 


— a 


PLAY A PASTIME---NOT A BUSINESS. 


Let amusements fill up the chinks of your ex- 
istence, not the great spaces thereof. t your 
pleasures be taken as Daniel took his prayer, 
with his windows open—pleasures which need 
not cause a single blush on an inzenuous cheek. 

“That which must be concealed is near allied 
to sin.” Heed the quality of your joy. A sin- 
gle rose is a fairer ornament than a whole 
stack of straw.— Theodore Parker. 


——_+—__—_ 


HOW TO TALK TO THE POOR. 


Dr. Deems, in his address at the funcral of 
Alice Cary, told how slic spent some of the in- 
tervals of ‘her terrible sufferings in_making a 
cap, to please a poor old woman. One of the 
most touching tributes to the deceased poet fell 
from the lips of the sume old woman, who, as 
she looked up from a tearful contemplation of 
her fricnd’s remains, exclaimed, with a sigh, 
“Ah! she knew how to talk to the poor!” 


—_—_ 


STEAMBOAT EXCURSIONS TO PLY- 
MOUTH. 

The steamer Escort has made several excur- 
sions from this city to Plymouth, with large 
numbers of people who wished to enjoy views of 
our harbor, an ocean sail, and a visit to locali- 
ties honored by association with the Pilgrims. 
These trips are to be continued once a fortnight 
through the warm season. The price is very 
reasonable, (only one dollar,) and taking into ac- 
count the hearty endeavors of the managers to 
make the trips socially pleasant, we know of no 
way that a day for recreation can be spent more 
agreeably, and in many respects more profitably. 


——_+. 


“Jonn, I saw your cousin Isanc a few weeks 
ago, and he had just reccived a terrible fall 
which cut a most horrible gash in his arm.” 

“Ah, poor fellow; what did he fall on?” 

“Well, really, I forget now, but it rather 
strikes me he fell on Tuesday morning.” 








OverPaip.—An Irishman having jum] 
into the water to save a man from drowning, 
upon receiving a quarter from the person as a 
reward for the service, looked first at the money 
and then at him, and at last exclaimed, “I’m 
overpaid for the job.” 


A BARRISTER blind of one eye, pleading with 
his spectacles on, said, “Gentlemen, in my ar- 
gument I will use nothing but what is necessa- 

.? “Then take one of the glasses out of your 
spectacles,” whispered a wag to him. 


“WELL, Joun, I am geing East; what shal) 
I tell your folks?” “O, nothing; only if they 
say any thing about whiskers, just tell them I’ve 
got some.” 
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+ For the Companion. 
WHAT THE STORM BROUGHT. 


It was an evening in May, but it was a New 
England May, and there was very little of that 
“ethereal mildness” sometimes associated with 
“gentle spring.” On the contrary, there was a 
right nipping air-abroad, and threntenings of a 
storm, and people were glad to gather round 
their firesides for comfort. 

There had been a few warm, bright days, 
enough to induce the Crenshaws to put aside 
their sitting-room stove; but now that they had 
gone by with their delusive promise, Miss Cren- 
shaw had brought the lion-headed andirons 
from the garret, and kindled a fire on the 
hearth. 

“Ah,” said her venerable father, holding his 
trembling hands toward the blaze, “this is a 
deal better than your great black stoves,—this 
is like old times, now. Don’t you see how much 
more cheery it makes the room? Look, Cath- 
erine!” 

“That I do, father, but then I don’t relish 
the idea of being carried up chimney by the 
draught,’’ said Miss Crenshaw, laughing. 

“Now that’s all nonsense, Catherine; we never 
had any thing but open fires in my day, and 
nobody was ever carried up chimney that I know 
of. But young folks like new-fashioned things; 
I suppose yoy will be for laying me aside, before 
long.” 

“Never while we can help it, dear father,” an- 
swered Miss Catherine; ,“and you ghall have 
open fires all winter long, if they will only keep 
you warm.” 

Miss Catherine was not what most of us would 
call young, though in the eyes of her father she 
was a child still. If any one had been impolite 
or curious enough to ask her her age, she would 
have said, ‘Fifty-five, at your service, and I 
thank the Lord that He has spared me so long.” 

And yet her face scarcely told the same story, 
for a simple life, a quiet conscience and a merry 
héart had, in a measure, bidden defiance to time, 
and she was still a fresh and attractive, if nota 

{ handsome woman. 
“No, things are not as they used to be,’’ con- 
tinued the old man. “Even the seasons have 
y changed. Why, when I was a lad we always 
tarned the cows out to pasture the twentieth, 
and now it’s the—let’s see, what day of the 
month is it?” 
“The eighteenth, father.” 
“The eighteenth, and the grass has hardly be- 
a guntoturn green. Ugh! whata blast! Att is 
Tate the blossoms ’1] all be killed, to begin with.” 

“Never fear, father. We have the promise 
that seed time and harvest shall never fail, and 
it will all come right, by-and-by. I'll throw an- 
other pine stick on the fire. There, isn’t that 

‘4 almost as good as sunshine?” said Miss Cath- 
f crine, 

“Mildred,” she continued, addressing a young 
girl who just then entered the room, “has Aus- 
tin got home? I thought I heard the hall door 
open.’”” 

“T opened it, aunty,” said Mildred, “to look 
at the sky, but I was glad to shut it again. 

‘There wasn’t any sky there, nor any thing else 
but a great black hole.” 

\ “I don’t suppose there is any danger that 

} Austin will be logt, but yet I wish he were safe 
iat home,” said Miss Catherine, a little anxiously. 

0, I forgot to mention it; but he said very 

likely he should stay with Will Benton all 
night.” 

4) “Where is the child, and why did he go away | 

{such a night as this?” asked Mr. Crenshaw. 

“He’s gone hunting; he went this morning, 
{you remember, father,” snid Miss Catherine. 

“And won’t get any thing but a few ducks, or 

ey be a partridge,” said her father. “Now 

When J was a lad folks thought nothing of pop- 

Ping over a wolf or ared‘man, That was some 
ing worth while.” 

“Mercy, grandpa,” said Mildred, “you didn’t 

\ at wolves and Indians, did you?” 





























WHAT THE 8T@RM BROUGHT, 


“Hush, saucy girl,’”’ said Miss Catherine. 

“O, I meant no harm, aunty; only I should 
prefer ducks and partridzes myself, shouldn’t 
you? There, I heard somebody knock.” 

“Well, run and open the door; don’t keep qny 
one waiting such a night as this;”’ for the sl 
was now driving against the windows, and thi 
wind was blowing furiously. 

Mildred went as directed, and returned with 
some being which seemed to be of human form, 
but so muffled up that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish whether it was man or woman. 

“How do you do, Miss Catherine?” it said. “I 
was on my way to hear Father Hackett, and got 
lost in the darkness, so I tarned in here, directed 
by the light from your windows.” 

“Why, Mrs. Moody, is it you? Let me get off 
your wet clothing as quickly as possible, for out 
of this house you do not go again to-night,” 
said Miss Catherine, proceeding to divest her 
guest of one wrapper after another, much as if 
she had been peeling an onion. - 

“O, I’m not wet; it’s only my outside gar- 
ments. You seeI know how to take care of my- 
self; but since you are go kind, I think I will 
tarry with you to-night.” - 

Mrs. Moody, when unwound, was a small, an- 
gular woman, whose quick, nervous motions, 
and sharp, restless eye, as well as a face scored 
with many lines, told of a predominance of the 
emotional nature. In fact, some persons called 
her insane, but that was scarcely true, although 
at different times if her life she had allowed one 
idea or ism after another to take fall possession 
of her. Her present ism was Millerism, and 
Father Hackett, whose preaching she had in- 
tended to hear, was a second-advent minister. 

Mrs. Moody was barely seated in a rocking- 
chair at the opposite sidepf the fire-place from 
old Mr. Crenshaw, with her feet on a cricket, 
when there came another: knock at the door. 
This time it was a man and a stranger. He had 
got bewildered and belated, he said, and had 
come to ask a nisht’s lodging. This was no un- 
common occurrence at the old farin-house, as it 
stood by itself far from any other dwelling, and 
at least two miles from the village. 

Miss Catherine bade him welcome with her 
usual hospitality, and, mindful of the Scripture 
rule to give double what is asked of us, she im- 
mediately set about preparing him a supper. 


While she, with the aid of Mildred, is thus en-! 


gaged, let us take a look at the new guest, who 
introduces himself as ‘‘Mr. Strong.”’ 

Miss Catherine sets him down as a nice look- 
ing young man, with dark hair and eyes; not 
exactly a yentleman, and not exactly a laborer. 
In addition to this, you and I observe that his 
countenance has a sinister expression,—that he 
watches every person in the room with a furtive 





look which suggests an it-conditioned, ill-na- 
tured cur. However, he speaks pleasantly 
enough, and his grammar is not much amiss; 
and farther, he is exceedingly hungry when his 
supper is ready and he sits down to cat,—there 
nothing underhand about that, at least. . 

Conversation is apt to be intermittent at meak 
time, and so it was in this instance; but whed 
the stranger had finished his repast, and the lit- 
tle circle had gathered cosily about the fire, Miss 
Catherine inquired,— 

“Have you come far to-night, Mr. Strong?” 

“From Newington, ma’am,” answered he. 

“I suppose Newington is your home?” ob- 
served Mr. Crenshaw. 

“Well, it’s hard to say where my home is,” 
said Mr. Strong. “I’ve been tossed about from 
pillar to post pretty much all my life.” 

“We're all pilgrims and strangers,” broke in 
Mrs. Moody; “‘it matters little where we pitch 
our tents, 80 we are ready to start when the 
trumpet sounds.’’ And she pointed her remark 
by singing two or three verses of a favorite 
hymn, beginning,— 

“Hear Gabriel with his trumpet, 
In the old church-yard.” 
*“May be,” she added, “you’ve chanced in 
your travels to hear good Father Hackett?” 

“What, the come-outer, second-ndventer, or 
whatever you call him? No, I never heard him, 
nor any of the rest of those crack-brained fel- 
lows.” 

“Ay, so the antediluvians scorned the preach- 
ing of Noah, and you know what came of it,” 
, Baid Mrs. Moody, solemnly. “Fellow-traveller, 

let me warn you that you are on dangerous 
ground, for just so sure as you’re alive now, the 
world will come to an end the thirteenth day of 
next February.” 

“So they’ve fixed the day again,” replied Mr. 
Strong. ‘‘It’s heen coming to an end ever since 
I can remember, but it stands pretty firm yet.” 

“But the end will come, notwithstanding the 
jests of bold blasphemers,” said Mrs. Moody. 

“No doubt of it, but none the sooner for 
Father Hackett and the rest-of them.” 

“I think our friend is partly right,” snid Miss 
Catherine, who, although she disapproved her 
guest’s trifling manner, did not relish hearing 
him called a “bold blasphemer;” “partly right, 
for the good book says, ‘No man knoweth the 
day nor the hour.’”” 

“Very true, Miss Catherine,” said Mrs. Moody, 
“but what do you do with the beast with the 
ten horns ?—ahswer me that.” 

“There never was any such beast,” said Mr. 
Crenshaw, waking from a doze, and having no 
idea of the drift of the conversation; ‘no beast 
ever could have ten horns, you know. The uni- 
corn has but one.” 








This very literal view of the subject produced 
afitof giggling on the part of Millred, which, 
by reminding her aunt of her presence, caused 
her to be sent to bed, while the old man sunk 
back into his chair again, and Mrs. Moody fa- 
vored the company with another verse of her 
hymn: 

“You will see the dead a marching 
In the old churchyard.” 


Half an hour later, after administering an- 
other warning to her “‘fellow-traveller,” she 0 
retired, and Miss Cathcrine went out to make 
some arrangements for the comfort of her father. 
Before she left the room, she locked the cup- 
board door, and hung the key on a nail a little 
out of sight. It was her custom to do this, that 
her cupboard might be secure, and that at the 
same time her family might always know where 
to find the key. 

Mr. Strong watched the proceeding, and 
glanced keenly at Mr. Crenshaw. He was asleep. 
Then he stepped to the cupboard, unlocked the 
door, and transferred from the shelves to his 
pockets an old fashioned silver goblet and a 
salt-cellar, both lined with gold, and also a 
dozen silver teaspoons; he had observed them 
all on his supper-table, as well as the sugar- 
bowl and cream; but the latter he knew to be 
plated, and left them on the sbelf. Having done 
this, he locked the door again, returned the key 
to its place, and resumed his chair. 

When Miss Catherine returned he was appar- 
ently deep in a newspaper. 

“Perhaps you would like to sit and read 
awhile by yourself,” she observed. “We retire 
early, for father is old and infirm; and as for 
me, I have te rise betimes to attend to the affairs 
of my houschold; but if you choose to sit here, 
make yourself quite at home.” 

“Thank you, madam, but I find myself fa- 
tigued with my long walk, and will gladly go to 
my room.” 

So saying he took the bed-lamp from Miss 
Catherine’s hand and bowed himself out. 

Mr. Strong was well aware that the only in- 
mates of this lonely farm-house besides himself, 
were an infirm old man, two women and a 
young girl, yet before he went to bed, he locked 
his door, examined the fastenings of the win- 
dows, peered into the closet to make sure that 
there was no means of entrance there, and when 
he had taken all these precautions, he laid a 
small pocket-pistol, his constant travelling com- 
panion, in a chair beside his bed. He was care- 
ful to hang all his clothes on the same chair, 
and to place his watch under his pillow. His 
last act was to seek solaco@from another travel- 
ling-companion—a wicker-covered flask, and in 
a few minutes ‘afterward he was sound asleep. 

He could not tell how long he had slept, but 
it was still pitch dark, when he was awakened 
by a sound like the rumbling of distant thun- 
der. He had intended to leave the house before 
the family should be stirring, but he had no 
mind to go out in a thunder-storm; and, be- 
sides, there could be no haste, as the moon 
would rise at one o’clock, and there were no 
signs of it yet. So he Jay back on his pillows 
and composed himself for another nap. 

He had just begun to doze when he heard the 
noise again, not once only, but many times re- 
peated, and it did not sound exactly like thun- 
der, cither. It might be the wind in the chim- 
ney, but why should the wind sct out to rumble 
in the chimney at that rate, when the storm had 
ceased? ‘“There’s no accounting for the noises 
one hears in an old rambling house like this. I 
dare say it’s nothing, after all,” he said to him- 
self. . 

“Jerusalem!” He uttered this exclamation 
aloud, as a thaos of sounds now fell on his ear 
unlike any thing he had heard before. Added 
to the rumbling, there was rushing, chattering, 
scrambling, he knew not what, but the very in- 
definitencss ndded to the horror. He knew that 
he had secured his door and windows, and yet 
this something was evidently in his room. It 
tapped. against the window-pane, it swept across 
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his face, and with all his precautions he had for- 
gotten to provide himself with matches. 

He was not a coward. Hohad faced a variety 
of perils in his day, but those were perils the na- 
ture of which he understood, and could defend 
himself against, but here he was alone with a 
nameless, shapeless enemy. 

“Ll show fight, anyhow,” he said, and seiz- 
ing his pistel, bade his foc ‘come on.” Asif in 
derision, something touched his face, but when 
he would have grasped and grappled with it, 
there was nothing there. He dropped his pistol 
and lay trembling with terror, for now he be- 
lieved that he had to deal with supernatural 
agencies. He thought of the old woman and 
her weird singing. How those words repeated 
themselves in his brain: 


“You will see the dead a marching, 

You will see the dead a marching, 

You will see the dead a marching, 
In the old church-yard.” 


How he had despised her folly at the time! 
How he had all his life ridiculed every thing 
which was not earthly and tangible! and now 
had the judgment really come for him? Was 
his room full of spirits? Must he join the dead 
on their solemn march? 

It nray be that not conscience alone, but the 
contents of the wicker-covered flask, the effects 
of which he had not had time to sleep off, were 
responsible for his state of mind, but whatever 
the cause, he could bear it no longer. 

He snatched his clothes, hastily cleared his 
pockets of the accursed silver, which he believed 

~.to be at the bottom of the trouble, and crept 
own stuirs and out of the house as if for dear 


“fling rose serene and beautiful, and 

<atherine.. The sun, with smiling 

«cnt about his daily work of bestowing 

warmuf and brightness, and so did Miss Cathe- 
rine. 

She kindled fires, she threw back shutters and 
shook out curtuins, she fed the chickens and 
skimmed the milk, and finally she set about get- 
ting breakfast. By this time Mildred appeared 
on the scene, fresh and joyous as a young Hebe. 

“Good-morning, darling. Did you rest well- 
last night?” was Miss Catherine’s greeting. 

“Like a bird, auntic. I went to sleep the min- 
ute my head touched the pillows, and never 
awoke again till I heard you rattling the kitchen 
stove. And you, auntio?” 

“Reasonably well. I lay awake the first part 
of the night, thinking about Austin, and once, I 
actually thought I heard his step on the stairs, 
but of course I knew it was imagination, and 
soon aftcr I fell asleep. Now grind the coffee, 
dear, while I put the rolls into the pan.” 

Mildred did as she was bidden, humming a 
litle air to the accompaniment of the coffee- 
mill, and when this was accomplished she asked, 
“What next?” 

“You may set the table now.” 

Mildred went to the sitting-room, which, as 
we have already seen, answered for eating-room, 
as well, but returned in a few minutes, saying, 

“Why, auntie, where did you put the spoons?” 

“In the cupboard, where I always put them,” 
replied Miss Catherine. 


“They are not there now. I looked on every 
shelf.” 


“But they must be, child. Your little head is 
8o full of something else, that you failed to see 
what was right before your eyes. Go look 
again.” 

“And so I have,” sail Mildred, going and re 
turning again, ‘‘and they are not there. I may 
be addle-headed, but I’m not blind.’”” 

“Well, well, I’ll look myself, by-and-by.” 
and when breakfast was on the table, and Mr. 
Crenshaw and Mrs. Moody had been duly sum- 
moned, she did look, with what result, we can 
anticipate. 

“Well, this is singular,” she said, putting her 
hand to her forehead, as if to recollect some- 
thing. “I was so sure I set them up and locked 
the door.” 

“And so the door was locked, and the key 
where it always is,” said Mildred. 

“Mildred,” said Miss Catherine, turning slight- 
ly pale, “where are the salt-cellar and the gob- 
let?” 

“O, [haven’t thought of those.” 

“They are gone. I don’t understand it; but 
never mind, now, we have things enough to eat 
breakfast with.” 

“Where is Mr. Strong?” asked Mr. Crenshaw. 
“Why doesn’t he come?” 

“Sure enough; it isn’t very polite to eat with- 
out him. Mildred, run up and knock at his 
door.” 

Poor Mildred, it seemed to be her fate to be 
sent on fruitless errands this morning, for she 
returned with the announcement that although 
she had knocked “loud enough to wake an Egyp- 
tian mummy,” there was no response, and no 
movemen$ whatever within. 








“He may be ill. 
Miss Catherine. 

As her raps produced no better result than 
Mildred’s had done, she opened the door slight- 
ly and spoke. There was no answer, and begin- | 
ing to be truly alarmed, she overcame her scru- 
ples and put her head in. The consequence was 
an exclamation which brought Mildred bound- 
ing up the stairs, followed by Mrs. Moody ata 
slower pace. 

The bed was empty, of course—that we know; 
but the quilt, the shects, the pillows which had 
been snowy white the night before, were now al- 
most as black as the chimney-back. So also 
were the carpet, the chairs, and all else the room 
contained. On examination they proved to be 
covered with a fine dust, which Miss Catherine 
pronounced “extremely like soot.”” What did it 
mean, and where wns Mr. Strong? 

Mrs. Moody was of opinion that he was Satan 
in disguise, and had vanished up the chimney in 
his own proper form; she had thought there was 
something ‘‘uncanny”’ about him all the time. 

Mildred, wom even so grave an affair could 
not rob of her playfulness, said she believed it 
was a case of “spontaneous combustion,” like 
that she had read about in one of Dickens’ nov- 
els. . 

Miss Catherine hazarded no opinion, but 
looked loth distressed and perplexed. 

Precisely at this juncture the street door 
opened, and Austin’s well-known whistle was 
heard. 

“Come up, O, come up,” called Mildred. 

“What’s to pay?” cried Austin, but lost no 
time waiting for an answer. 

“O, Austin, how glad I am you’ve come,” 
ejaculuted the usually placid Miss Catherine, 
holding out her arms as if to fall on his neck, 
but he dodged the proffered embrace, saying, 
“Excuse me, some other time, auntie; but really, 
what have you all been doing to yourselves,” he 
cried, looking from one to another, and then he 
burst into a laugh, which di more toward reas- 
suring the women-kind than any amount of 
reasoning could have done. 

The truth was, they had conveyed to their own 
faces and clothes large patches of the same black 
dust which covered the furniture of the room, 
which did not add to their charms, and was per- 
haps sufficient-excuse for the want of gallantry 
manifested in declining Miss Catherine’s em- 
brare. 4 

yhen all the circumstances of the evening | 
antl the morning were explained to Austin, he 
said, “One thing is plain, the man stole your sil- 
ver and ran off with it; as to the rest, let me in- 
vestigate. Hollo, what’s this?” 

He had thrown back an upper shutter for the 
sake of light, and there, clinging to the window- 
frames, was the cause of the disaster. 

“What is it?” cried Mrs. Moody, Miss Cathe- 
rine and Mildred. 

“Chimney swallows!’ answered Austin. 

“Chimney swallows? What have they to do 
with it?” asked the trio. 

“A great deal. They were driven down by the 
storm, and brought the soot with them. Look 
here, and here; there’s.a whole colony of them,” 
said Austin, as his movemenhts drove them flut- 
tering about the room. 

“Tl open the windows. Now they’ll make 
their escape. Well, I only hope your lodger en- 
joyed his slumbers. He must have thought old 
Scratch was after him. 

“Why, here’s the silver, all safe and sound,” 
cried Mildred. 

“Good gracious, so it is,’”’ said Austin. “Well, 
now I see no reason why we may not wash our 
faces nnd adjourn to the breakfast-table, for 
I’m sure poor grandpa must wonder what has 
become of us. And so, all’s well that ends 
well.” ‘ Z 

But if the affair ended well for the Crenshaw 
family, it did not for Mr. Strong, for at the very 
time of his sojourn with them, the detectives 
were on his track for former misdeeds, and hay- 
ing traced him so far, they were not long in fol- 
lowins him to his hiding-place, for the soot with 
which he was covered made him a noticeable ob- 
ject, and proved the one link wanting in the 
chain of evidence against him. It was after his 
the arrest, that he told his share in the story of 
chimney-swallows, RC. 


I will go and inquire,” said 
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THE OLD RED CENT, 


As the old red cent has now passed out of use, 
and, except rarely, out of sight, like the “old 
oaken bucket,” its history is a matter of suffi- 
cient interest for preservation. 

The cent was first proposed by Robert Morris, 





the great financier of the Revolution, and was 
named by Jefferson, two hours after. It began 
to make its appearance from the mint in 1792. 
It bore the head of Washington on one side and 
thirteen links on the other. The French Reyo- 


lution soon created a rage for French ideas in 
America, which put on the cen, instead of the 
head of the Goddess of Liberty—a French liber- 
ty, with back thrust forward and flowing locks. 
The chain on the reverse was replaced by the 
olive branch of peace, but the French liberty was 
short lived, and so was her portrait on our cent. 
The next head of figure succeeding this, the said 
classic dame, with a fillet around her hair, came 
into fashion about thirty or forty years ago, and 
her fincly chiselled Grecian features have been 
but slightly altered in the lapse of tima 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Carrer III. 
By Oaroline Whipple Flanders. 

During the next two weeks the carpenters 
were busy putting up shelves and bookcases in 
what had been our Latin recitation room, so 
that it was in a good deal of disorder from boxes 
and fresh packages, which were all of them ob- 
jects of individual interest, for were we not each 
of us personal owners of stock in the museum, 
if not in the library? 

We had, in the meantime, made one excursion 
over the fields in search of what Mr. Moss called 
specimens, and a most delightful time we had, 
although Mr. Scranton, having, somehow, man- 
aged to introduce himself to Nellie, monopolized 
her attention a good deal more than I thought 
necessary. Nellie’s company was always the 
chief attraction of such occasions to me, for I 
was shy of new acquaintances. But plump 
Winnie Winter and her grave brother, whom 
Nellie had admired so much from the portico, 
had come to my rescue; and, as he had proved 
to be something of a geologist, we had taken 
great satisfaction in breaking open stones and 
gathering our harvest of mica. 

Walter Winter was not nearly as handsome as 
his sister Winnie. While she was frank, con- 
fiding and lively, he was reticent and cold, never 
seeming at ease unless she was near him. Not 
that he appeared very fond of her, either; but 
rather that her admiration and ready apprecia- 
tion of his cleverness was necdful to him. 

After we had returned from the excursion, we 
amused ourselves by guessing who would win 
the golden star. 


pr“€lt lies between Mr. Scranton and Mr. Win- 


tef,” said Nellie, in her wise, positive way. 
“Mr. Winter will deserve it more than Scran- 
ton.” 

“why?” 

“Because Mr. Scranton has really nothing to 
overcome. He is a gentleman by birth and ed- 
ucation. He could not well forfeit the star. 
But Winter is poor, and however ambitious he 
may be, he has none of the polish that society 
gives one, and I am afraid will fail because he 
lacks confidence in himself.” 

“I can’t coneeive, Nellie, what makes you take 
such a fancy to that Winter,’’ I cried out, pet- 
tishly. 

“Lknow you girls always set your faces against 
a@ young man Wis is not showy, or rich, or styl- 
ish,” Nellie answered, with a flush. “Perhaps 
Walter Winter is not as graceful as some others, 
but there is that in him that you will all respect 
some day.” 

It seemed that others thought so too; for di- 
rectly Walter Winter was chosen first monitor 
of the platform, and then librarian, both being 
considered positions of trust and honor with us. 

It was the duty of the first monitor to look af- 
ter the safety of every thing lgft upon the Pro- 
fessor’s desk. 

On one occasion, when the Professor had been 
exhibiting some specimens of ore, he left them 
on his table, instead of returning them to the 
Museum. Among these specimens was the gold- 
en nugget, which Mr. Moss had valued at five 
hundred dollars. e 

The Professor was not a careless man, but he 
had visitors in the classes that afternoon, and 
when the exercises were over he went hurriedly 
away with his friends, whom he was to enter- 
tain at his house until late in the evening. 

When he left, the boys came around the plat- 
form and examined the ores, as they had several 
times before been permitted to do, both by Mr. 
Moss and the Professor. 

Presently, Horace Arlington joined the group. 

“Hollo, Wintér, I wish you would get out the 
Professor’s glass, and let me examine these ores. 
I would just like to see how they look magni- 
fied.” 

“1 do not know as that would be rizht. It is 
in the Professor’s desk, not mine, and I nover 
unlock his desk aftcr he goes away.” 

“But you have aright to. Did he ever tell 
you not to unlock it?” 

“No. He knew I would not.” 

“Nonsense,” Arlington said, lightly. “When 





I was first monitor, last term, I used to like to 
look the Professor’s desk over. J used to read 
all his notes, too.” 

“You did then what J wouldn't do,” Winter 
said. ‘I would no more read another person's 
letter than I would steal his mgney.”” 

“Don’t put on airs,.Winter,” said Ned Tryst, 
who was leaning over Arlington’s shoulder. 
“Why, I go up stairs and rummage in the girls’ 
desks @henever I can get a chance. It’s.capital 
fun.” 

Winter gave the fellow a withcrinz look, but 
dcigned him no other reply. It was not the first 
time Ned had ventured upon trying to be famil- 
iar, and had been repulsed. 

“What is the trouble here?” asked Scranton, 
coming forward from the window from which 
he had been gazing. 

“There is no trouble,” answered Winter, pleas- 
antly. “I was asked to opin the’ Professor's 
desk, and declined to do so.” 

“Who asked such a thing?” 

“I,” said Arlington, throwing pimself into 
Scranton’s easy, indifferent posture. 

“You, Arlington? You are the last boy in 
school that I should have expected to ask such 
a thing.” 

“TI only wanted to look at these ores through 
a magnifier, and Iam sure there was no harm 
in that. Winter ’s as stubborn as a mule.” 

“T always shall be where honor is concerned,” 
answered Winter, stoutly. 

“The harm lies in violating another person’s 
confidence. Winter has no right to open the 
Professor’s desk without the Professor’s permis- 
sion,” Scranton said, more warmly. ‘You ought 
not to urge it, Arlington.” 

Now, Horace Arlington cared very little about 
obtaining the glass. But he had disliked Scran- 
ton from the very first day he saw him, because 
he was older and handsomer, and likely to bear 
off the schovl laurels that latterly he had regard- 
ed as due to himsclf. He disliked Winter for 
much the same reasons, although he had less 
occasion to be jealous of him than of the fine 
looking senator’s son. . 

But the crowning offence in Arlington’s eyes 
was that, as any body might see, Scranton had 
taken a fancy to Nellie May, and, beside, was in 
a fair way to win the golden star, which he 
might have won himself but for Scranton’s sa- 
perior scholarship. 

+ Arlington{ was a pupil of several terms, and 
had always been a favorite with his companions. 
He was easy with the rogues, such as Ned Tryst, 
and respectful and patronizing to those who liked 
to share his pin-money, of which he had more 
than most of the boys. 

“Look here, boys!’ Arlington shouted, beck- 
oning for the loiterers tocome up. “I want to 
know how many of you think there would be 
any harm in the monitor’s opening the Profes- 
sor’s desk and taking out the magnifier for 
us to examine these ores with. Would it be 
wrong?” 

“No,” from a chorus of voices. 

“Would it be right?” asked Scranton. 

“Yes.” 

“So I thought,” Arlington said, looking over 
triumphantly to Scranton. 

“Boys,” siid Scranton, springing up into a 
chair, “I am not going to espouse Mr. Wintcr's 
difficulty with Mr. Arlington because it is a dif- 
ficulty, but because it is a moral question; and 
if you will only stop and think of your decision, 
you will see it is a wrong one. Now answer me 
this question. Do you lock yourdesks at night?” 

“Yes.” (All voices.) 

“Would you be willing to have me open them 
after you had gone home?” 

“No.” “No-sir~ee.”” 

“Not if 1 wanted a book or slate?” 

“No?” 

“Then what makes you think it is right to 
open a teacher’s desk?” 

“QO, that’s different. 
voice. 

“Ought you not to respect a teacher as much 
as you do each other?” 

“More.” (Several voices.) 

“The Bible tells you to respect those who have 
authority over you. Now, if the Professor knew 
you would open his desk, do you think he woul | 
feel safe to leave any thing valuable in it?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

No answer. 

“Tejl me, why not?” 

“Cause he’d be afraid it would get stole,” 
piped a little fellow in the rear. 

“That’s it, exactly. The Professor would 
think that a boy who would be mean enough to 
look in his desk, would be mean enough to steal 
any thing in it that attracted his attention. 
Now, boys, would you like to have the Profes- 
sor think you would steal?” 

“No 
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“Do you think it would be right to open his 
desk, even in fun?” 

“No.” ‘ 

“Would it be right for Mr. Winter to open the 
desk for Horace Arlington?” 

“No.” 

“Sol thought,” cried Scranton, looking over in 
his turn to Arlington, who was white with rage. 

- “If everybody and anybody can have access to 
the Professor’s desk, by-and-by something will 
be missing, and then there will be trouble for us 
all, The best way is to act from principle—then 
you will not be led away by false sophistry.” 

At that moment the school-room door opened) 
and the Professor looked in. 

“Winter,” he said, “I forgot to return those 
ores to she cabinet. Can yor attend to it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There were ten pieces. Have a little care of 
that valuable nugget.”’ 

“I will see them safe. And, Professor, can I 
open your desk and take out the magnifying 
glass?” 

“You had better not, Winter. Iam glad you 
did not open my desk without asking. Boys, 
what are you loitering in the school-room for? 
Pass out at once.” 

The Professor held the door open until they 
filed out. When they were all gone but Winter, 


he closed the door and followed them out of the: 


building. 

Left alone, Waltcr Winter arranged the chairs 
upon the platform, dusted the desks, unlocked 
the cabinet, and put each nugget in its place; 
bat when he came to look for the valuable nug- 
get, it was gone. 

Thinking he had made a mistake in taking 
some other, he went back to the school-room 
and looked for it very carefully. 

But in vain. The five hundred dollar treasure 
was most certainly gone. 5 

To be continued. 
——_+o—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
By M. A. Denison, 

During the time of the great rush of gold- 
seekers to California, a young man named Kar- 
ney, left his wife and family to try his fortune 
in searching for the precious ore. 

He was a printer, by trade, and the business 
did not agree with him, so it was partly on ac- 
count of his health that his wife and child were 
left alone. He hoped soon to send them more 
money than he'could earn at his printer’s case. 

His wife, however, was not so badly off as 
some of her neighbors whose husbands had gone 
on the same errand, for, after fitting, out her 
husband for his perilous future, she had remain- 
ing a few hundred dollars, that had been a lega- 
cy from her father. 

Little Carry Karney was ten years old when 
John Karney went from home. She was his 
idol, and loved him as fathers are seldom loved. 
Up to the last they had tried to keep her in ig- 
norance of his purpose to go away, but she 
found it out, and her grief almost broke his 
heart. 

The separation came, nevertheless; and after 
a while Carry learned to hear her father’s name 
spoken without violent outbursts of sorrow; and 
by-and-by his letters became a great plcasure to 
her. 

A year, two years, three years passed. Some- 
times there was cheerful news, somctimes none. 
To tell the truth, Karney had not prospered in 
his gold-seeking. The climate had not affected 
his health favorably, and his really handsome 
face grew haggard from chills and fever, and 
Protracted anxicty. Still, he held up bravely, 
and once or twice succeeded in sending home a 
little gold. 


Meantime, Mrs. Karney’s health had failea | 


from overwork and often-deferred hope. The 
money she had doled out so carefully was all 
gone, and she took in fine washing to support 
herself and her child. 

Carry, now a beautiful girl of thirteen, aided 
her mother in every possible way. She carried 
and took home the clothes, ironed whatever fine 
Pieces she could, and her happy little face and 
blithe, singing voice often cheered her faint- 
hearted mother when nothing clse would. 

“There, we’re through for one week!” said 
Carry, on a cold*Saturday night. “To-morrow 
is Sunday, and we can’t work. I have founda 
dollar to-day, and we have something in the 
house to eat, and wood enough to keep us warm. 
Oughtn’t we to be thankful, mother, although I 
can’t go to church, or you, either, our clothes 
are so shabby?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother, witha sigh. “I 
suppose you went to the post-office.” 

“L always go to the post-office, if I am sure I 
shall not get any thing. Almost before my foot 
touches the door-sill, old Adam sings out, ‘Noth- 





ing for you, miss, to-night.’ But this suspense 
won’t last always, I hope. A letter must come, 
some time.” 

“If your father is alive,” said Mrs. Karney, 
sadly. 

“Of course he is alive, or we should hear some- 
thing. Didn’t Mr. Davis say that he was known 
everywhere, when he brought home that Inst bit 
of gold, six months ago? The fact is, if he is 
disappointed, he can’t bear to write and tell us 
so. In that I should be just like him, I am sure. 
Who knows but some time, while we are sitting 
just as we are now, there will come a knock at 
the door, and I shall open it, and presto! there 
stands papa, with a great brown California beard 
on his chin, and his eyes full of tears? O dear 
me!” 

She sprang to her fect, for there was a knock. 
The mother’s pale cheeks flushed. She knew 
John would not wait to knock, if he had come, 
but, nevertheless, there was a wild hope throb- 
bing at her heart. 

Curry opened the door with fear and trem- 
bling. There, to be sure, stood a man with a 
great Californian beard, but he was not John. 

“So you don’t remember Jim Stokes, little 
one?” he exclaimed. 

It was a returned neighbor, and glad and 
thankful they were to see him, for he brought 
news. 

“There was gold, too. He poured it upon the 
table. There must have been four or five hun- 
dred dollars—a treasure, indced, to them, but—— 

“0,” cried the wife, “why didn’t John come? 
I don’t want the money, poor as I am, as much 
as I want him.” 

“Well, neighbor,” returned the man, “John 
is bound to be rich before he comes, he says, and 
I don’t know asI much blame him, if he’s the 
resolution. But the fact is, the faces of my wife 
and little ones, that were sent out to mea few 
months ago, were too much for me; and though 
I hadn’t made my pile, I was bound to come 
back if Ihad to return again. But here’s his 
Picture. He had it taken the day before I start- 
ed.” : 

With a cry of delight, mother and daughter 
caught a glimpse of the brown, bearded face, 
and Mrs. Karney could hardly see it for her 
tears. For hours she gazed at it after their 
neighbor had gone. 

“Isn’t it changed a little?” asked Carry, qui- 
etly. 

“Changed a little!” Alas! there were marks 
upon that face which made the wife’s heart ache. 
She could tell what they meant, those hard, 
hateful lines. Much was hidden by the full 
beard, which certainly improved his counte- 
nance, but the face was not her John’s. 

“To tell the truth,’’ said Jim Stokes to his wife, 
in a loud voice, the next day, “I wouldn’t like 
to say to poor Mrs. Karney just what I think of 
John; but it’s my opinion he’s going to the bad, 
for he drinks and gambles. Why, that’s the 
way he earned the gold I brought home.” 

“Father!” said a white, scared girl, just eom- 
ing into the room; “O father}”’ 

“Well, what’s the matter with the child? 
Come here. You look as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

“O it’s too bad!’ She heard you.” & 

“Who heard me? What are you driving at, 
young one?” 

“OQ father! Carry Karney was out in the 
kitchen. She stopped to borrow a book, and she 
heard all you said, every word. It was awful; 
her face was awful!” 

There was utter silence. Much as the miner 
regretted it, the words could not be unsaid, or 
their true meaning changed. Hc only hoped the 
girl would have sense enough to keep it from 
her mother. 

Carry’s face was indeed pitiable; changed and 
wretched as she stepped from her fricnd’s house, 
and wended her way homeward. Iler father, her 
idol, the man she had so worshipped, so honored, 
a drunkard and‘a gambler! The words seemed 
burnt into her brain. 

The next day she presented herself at the 
neighbor’s house again. The rough miner al- 
most trembled as he met her gaze. Her pale, 
patient little face made a quick, sharp pang at 
his heart, and the tears almost came to his eyes. 

“Mr. Stokes, [know you wouldn’t have said 
so, if it hadn’t been true,” said Carry, plunging 
at once into the subject. “Nell said you were 
going back to Califernia. May J go with you? 
Mother says I may. I'll pay my own passage 
with that—that money,” she added, falteripgly ; 
“and if you won’t take me, I must go alone; for 
Tm going.” 

“T couldn’t have said no, to save my life,” said 
Jim to his wife, afterward. “I never saw such 
pluck—but to take that little white lily into a 
place like that!” 





John Karney threw the cards down with a 
dreadful oath. The place was a rude shed, and 


at two or three stoves men stood with shirt 
sleeves rolled up, cooking. Four or five tables 
were ranged the length of the room, if room it 
could be called. Groups of rough men stood or 
sat here and there, laughing, swearing, drinking. 

John Karney had lost a small pile of gold 
which he had just staked. It was his all, and 
he was white with anger. He had just accused 
his opponent of cheating. Words grew hot; the 
excited men sprang to their fect, and cries of 
“Stop ’em!” “A fight!” rang through the place. 

Suddenly Karney felt a touch on his hand. 
Then there was a sobbing cry: 

“O father!”’ 

And turning he saw the beautiful face, all 
framed in its golden curls, white and wasted, 
but very like an angel’s, looking into his own. 

Not « word was spoken. 

The man stood as if petrificd. His eyes be- 
came fixed as if a spirit had crossed his vision. 
There came a nervous tremulousness to the lips, 
and all at once, with a great sob, he shouted,— 

“Why, it is my little Carry!’ and gathered 
her all up in his bosom. 

There was no more gaming that day, no, nor 
the next, nor for many along day thereafter. 
The dreadful voyage and the child’s own an- 
guish had so worn upon her slight frame, that 
no human skill could save her. Iam sorry to 
make so sad an ending, but the brave little child- 
woman had given her very life for the father 
she loved. Wasted to a shadow, she lay upon 
his bosom, and there, her cyes fastened on his, 
she passed into the golden gates, to be with the 
angels, 

But the father, by that time, was a changed 
man. Neither drink nor oath passed his lips 
after that day. Every evening he would go and 
sit by her little grave, and all the rude, wicked 
men respected his sorrow. That grave became 
a little shrine. 

But better days seemed to come to him. He 
grew rich, and then he left for home to bring 
his poor patient wife to the land of gold. 

They live there yet, near the precious little 
body, but the man, although changed, and in 
his right mind, wears a shadow on his face that 
only death will remove. 

a ete 
MY INDIAN COMPANION. 


You will remember that I gave you, a week or 
two ago, my first experience in attempting to 
“doctor” Indians. It was not a very pleqsant 
one, nor one that gave much encouragement to 
persevere in seeking to be like the goed Samari- 
tan. But I had oné more experience during my 
stay in Oregon, that I think will interest you, 
and that I will relate. 

Thad been on a hunting excursion, with an 
Indian lad for a sort of guide, and for such as- 
sistance in taking care of game, and in camping 
for the night, as he might be able to give. We 
had made one day’s travel, camping at night, 
and had set out early the following morning to 
search a neighboring mouatain for deer. 

Rain had fallen, and coming to a deep ravine, 
or “gulch,” we threw an unbarked log across, 
for a bridge. The moisture had made the wood 
slippery, but I went over it in safety. The boy 
carelessly followed, but when he was half way 
across, the log rolled a Jittle, his feet slipped, 
and with an unearthly yell, he went headlong 
into the ravine. 4 

I Was so startled by the accident that it was a 
moment or two before I had presence of mind 
enough to stir. At the bottom of the gulch ran 
alittle river. I soon found that the only way 
to reach the Indian was to go a long distance to 
the right, to where the river came out into a 
sort of narrow valley or depression in the sur- 
face-of the land, and then crawl up the ravine. 
By his lusty yells, I knew that the boy was very 
far from being killed. I toiled up the gulch. It 
was toil and nothing else, for the way, most of 
it, was narrow and obstructed by rocks. 

The boy scemed rather astonished to see me, 
for he doubtless supposed that, after Indian fash- 
ion, I should desert him. His fall had been 
broken by branches on the side of the gulch, but 
on trying to walk, he found he could not stand. 
Texamined him and found that his thigh had 
been fractured. Ifere was trouble indeed! Iam 
afraid that for just a moment I wished he had 
broken his head instead of his bones. However, 
my benevolence overcame my selfishness, and I 
set myself to devise means to save his life—In- 
dian though he was. The bone only was frac- 
tured, the ends were not displaced. That was 
one blessing. 

The next thing to do was to get him out of 
the ravine by the way I had entered it; but that, 
I found, was not practicable. Twice I attempt- 
ed to climb the bank, he clinging about my neck, 
but failed. In the last attempt we tumbled back 
into the river, and as he fell under me, I am 
afraid he was the greatest sufferer. The water 


was shallow, which may have been fortunate 
for both of us. 

I then concluded to take him to the edge of 
the ravine where he fell into the gulch. There 
Ileft him, and went back through the gullcy, 
round to the log that had heen placed across 
the ravine for a bridge. Fastening the end 
of my blanket-rope to a tree, I let myself down 
into the hollow. With a portion of the rope 
I bound the boy securely in our two blankets, 
then mounted hand over hand to the top of 
the bank. Hand over hand, too, I hoisted him 
up. It was an awkward task, and the boy’s 
head and body bumped against the rocky sides 
of the gulch rather too often to be agreeable, to 
him. At length he was over the edge of the rav- 
ine, and lying groanisg on tho ground before 
me. 

I again examined his thigh. His*leg was 
swelling. The bones must be bandaged, some- 
how. -I had no bandages or splints. What was 
to be done. Down I sat for a moment to con- 
sider the situation. There was a dirty cotton 
shirt uipon the boy. For a young man in his 
walk of Iffe a shirt was a superfluous article of 
clothing. At any rate it was a luxury that he 
Must dispense with now. Soi commenced tak- 
ing it piece by piece from him. He remonstrat- 
ed. But might made right, in this case, at least, 
and I did not heed his objections. 

At length it was all taken from him, and in 
widths proper for bandages. With a needle and 
thread,—articles that I never fail to carry with 
me, when on any kind of an excursion,—I sewed 
the strips together into one long strip of cotton. 
So far so good. Now for splints. The nearest 
approach to pasteboard I could find was the 
smooth, tough bark of the cedar (thuja gigan- 
tea) which peels off in thin sheets. This would 
serve the purpose. Here commenced my impro- 
vised surgery. I collected some moss from the 
trees. This I used as padding in place of cotton. 
Over the moss I wrapped the sheets of cedar 
bark. Then around all was tightly bound the 
shirt-made bandage, and the whole, afterwards, 





was drenched with cold water. 

Somewhat satisfied with the result of my be- 
nevolent invention, I sat down to rest, after re- 
freshing myself and my patient with a hearty | 
internal application of the cold water. 

The next thing to be considered was, how to 
get the Indian home. Could he hop most of the 
way on one leg? These boys find little weari- 
ness in hopping for hours in their plays; but a 
couple of days would be rather too much of a 
“hop,” even for an Indian boy or a Newport 
belle. “ 

Could I remain there, and nurse him:in canip 
until he was able to walk? Six wecks of watch- 
ing over a dirty Indian, was too heavy a de- 
mand upon my benevolence. That was out of 
the question. . * 

He uttered also most vociferous protestations 
when I proposed to leave him, until I could find 
help to take him to his father’s village. He was 
afraid of being eaten by wolves and of a hun- 
dred other things that I had never imagined. 
Then he began to cry. I couldn’t quite stand 
that, so the last suggestion was abandoned. 

At last I concluded to adopt a primitive mode 
of carriage, and that was, to take him on my 
back. It was neither easy for me nor for him; 
but what else could be done? He hung to my 
shoulders and around my neck in the best way 
he could. I ached to take up his legs in my 
arms—boy fashion—but the swollen limb would 
not consider that proper treatment, even from a 
doctor. 

We were distant a day’s travel from the Indian 
village. Wasn’t it a march! <A benevolent 
march, no doubt; but rather a severe test, even 
to self-denying benevolence! I can see myself 
now, with the boy on my back, tied up in the 
blankets—his back to mine, and his hands reach- 
ing over his shoulders to clutch at my neck or 
cout-collar. My hands, of course, held tightly 
to the ends of the blankets, and with body bent 
forward, so that the weight of the lad should 
rest largely upon my back, on I “trudged.” 

Now travel, even under ordinary conditions, 
through these forests, is not the easiest pastime 
in the world, but under such circumstances a 
devotee might have coveted my position as the 
fullest expiation for his vilest sins. The day 
was hot. The boy was odorous from various 
causes; but the fragrance of stale fish seemed 
the most prominent. When I stopped—as I did 
every ten minutes to rest—the noble savage was 
largely occupicd with scratching his mfatted 
locks. This was suggestive. Not unfrequently 
I tripped over fallen trees. Once, when fording 
a stream of water, I slipped and fell into a deep 
hole. The boy escaped from my hands, and was 
quietly floating down the river, when I caught 
him by the scalp lock. I don’t think I cared 
much just then who was drowned. Iam certain 





that the predominant feeling I had was a deter- 
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mination to do my fall duty for the Jump of suf. 
fering humanity that Providence had thrown 
upon me; but I was not in a mood to bear any 
additional demands upon my nerves—I’ll say 
temper, if you prefer the word, 

Perhaps when I made a particularly bad stum- 
ble, and found myself in some very prickly sal- 
mon-berry bushes, I may have used energetic 
exclamations. Very likely I did! If I did, I’m 
sorry. But it would be hardly humane for any 
member of the Humane Society to hold me mor- 
ally responsible. At all events, I had work that 
afternoon. 

Theld to my task until dark. Then thorough- 
ly exhausted, and nearly choked, I backed my 
patient against a fallen tree for the night. I 
lighted a fire, took what hard biscuit I had in 
my pocket for our supper, washed it down with 
water, then lay on the ground and slept soundly 
till daybreak. In‘the morning I heard the drum- 
ming of grouse in the woods. With my revolver 
I killed three. Two of them roasted, afforded a 
breakfast. The other was reserved for’ supper. 

Again I started on my weary trudge, but in 
better humor than I felt the day before. I was 
becoming accustomed to my burden, and dog- 
gedly resolved to get through with my task—if 
not to-day, then to-morrow. 

In about two hours we came to ariver that we 
had followed for some distance the day before 
the lad was injured. It was navizable at this 
point, and on looking to the opposite bank, 
what should I see but a canoe tied cosily to a 
branch. The sight almost took away my breath, 
my relief and delight were so great. I did not 
stop to weigh the moral question of the right or 
wrong of taking it—for I knew it could be re- 
turned. In less than ten minutes we were float- 
ing down the river, in the frail thing, I steering, 
while the Indian kept a look-out ahead for rocks. 

At midday we halted to eat the remaining 
grouse, and by the middle of the afternoon, 
came upon a camp of Indians. They were fish- 
ing, and of the same tribe as my companion. 
He was known to some of them, but they want- 
ed “a consideration” in the shape of my blanket 
for taking the boy a few miles, to his father’s 
camp. I was eager to be relieved of my burden, 


and foolishly closed the bargain, but as a result, | 


my opinion of the “noble Indian’ is not of an 
exalted character! As the boy, too, exhibited 
the most stolid unconsciousness of any benefit 
received, I am sorely tempted, sometimes, to 
accept a frontier trader's advice as best fitted to 
the contingencies of intercourse with savages, 
and that was— 

“Tell ye what, cap’n; if any body’s a goin’ to 


die, better them nor you—yas, a blasted sight | 


better.” 

But that is “savage” advice, and I’d rather be- 
lieve in Darwin’s theory of higher development, 
than go back to the brutes and to a brute’s na- 
ture, 


aS eg 
ALGERIA. 

In addition to all the rest of her troubles, 
France has an Algerian war on her hands. We 
have accounts of it from time to time, but they 
are confused and contradictory, from which it 
is inferred that the French are not able to suc- 
cessfully meet the difficulties that have arisen 
in their African colony. 

Down to the year 1880, Algiers was one of the 
“States of Barbary.” It was the chief of those 
States, and had a sort of connection with Tur- 
key, as the Algerian religion was Mahometan,— 
and very bad at that. 

The country was a nest of pirates, and the Al- 
gerine cruisers, like those of Tunis and Tripoli, 
preyed almost indiscriminately on the merchant- 
men of all Christian countries that they encoun- 
tered. 

From time to time the great Christian Powers 
were roused to indict punishment upon the Al- 
gerines. Spain, Holland, England and France 
all attacked them. Our country taught them 
a wholesome lesson or two. But, unfortunately, 
all these attacks were not successful, or Algicrs 
would long since have been destroyed. Some of 
them were miscrable failures. 

At length, in 1880, the French government re- 
solved to deal with the Algerines in a thorough 
manner. A great expedition was sent to Afti- 
ca, which, after some hard fighting, effected the 
conquest of the Deylik, as it was called, its ru- 
ler being a Dey, or much the same thing as the 
Bey at Tunis, and the Bashaw at Tripoli. There 
has been no Dey of Algiers since the summer of 
1880. 

The French determined to hold their conquest, 
and to make of ita great colony. It has been 
in their possession more than forty years, but 
they cannot be congratulated on the success of 
their attempt at colonization in Northern Africa. 

They have had fighting enough there, and 
they have, nominally, at least, extended their 
rule over much of that part of the world; but 





that rule has been maintained only by the pres- 
ence of # great army. 

Consequently, when most of the soldiers were 
withdrawn, in the summer of 1871, to take -part 
in the German war, the natives began to show 
signs of insubordination. 

The French never have learned the art of colo- 
nizing. They begin well in it, but tarn out 
badly. They were in advance of the English in 
North America, but the English drove them out 
of this country, and settled it. They were ahead 
‘of the English in India, but the English drove 
them out of that country, and now ruleit. They 
have failed in the same way, though not on so 
large a scale, elsewhere; and Algeria costs them 
every year more than it is worth. 

——o—__ 
ON THE GUANO ISLANDS, 

Nearly fifteen years ago I left Sydney in the 
ship Colonist, bound for the Chincha Islands, for 
acargo of guano. These islands are just off the 
coast of Peru, and are famous for enormous de- 
posits of this great fertilizing agent. 

They are three in number, small in size, and 
most uninviting in appearance, The highest el- 


‘evation of the two principal islands from which 


the guano was taken was fully five or six hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. Their sur- 
face was a dull, mud-colored looking mass. Not 
a tree, or shrub, or any thing green relicved the 
bare, sterile ground. But in every direction, all 
over the islands, perched countless swarms of 
sea birds, of every size, shape and species. They 
filled the air in immense flocks, and dotted the 
water in all directions. 

Upon reaching the little landing place I sprang 
ashore, clambered up a rudely cut flight of steps, 
and stood on the top of the North Island. I 
shall never forget the strong, pungent, overpow- 
ering Odor that saluted me. A fine dust filled 
the air—an abominable mixture of guano, am- 
monia and phosphates of lime. I was breathing 
the accumulations of ages; but they almost suf- 
focated me. 

Muffling mouth and nostrils I went to the 
bank, where the gangs of men had been at work 
di 





gging the execrable deposits. 





It towered to a heizht of about one hundred 
and twenty feet. As the gangs were at dinner, 
no work was going on except by half-a-dozen 
men. The bank sloped considerably. It was 
worked by stages, or blocks, which were reached 
by steps from the top downwards, i 

As the stuff was picked off it fell to the ground, 
and was there shovelled into trucks, and then 
carried on tramways to the edge of the island. 
By the edge of the island I mean the top of high 
cliffs, over which you could look down for several 
hundred feet to the surface of the water. 

It was no easy process to load the boats from 
this height. At the numerous little indentations 
in the rocky island we moored the boats for our 
cargo. Here, strong canvas shoots, or tunnels, 
were lct down from the top of the cliffs, and the 
lower ends held by sopes fastened to the nearest 
rocks. 

We had to place our boats under the mouths 
of these canvas tunnels, and the guano was 
dropped down through the tunnels into them. 
There were jagged rocks all aboutus. The ocean 
swells came surging in, and often threw the 
boats with great force, so that many a poor fel- 
low was badly bruised and lacerated in endeay- 
oring to keep them steady. Sometimes the sea 
would dash the centre of the boat away from the 
canvas tunnel, and down came the guano upon 
the heads of the struzsling crew, nearly suffo- 
cating them. Many boats have been dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and many a man has lost his 
life there. 

Guano makes a most disagreeable cargo. A 
ship literally becomes a nud barge. The decks, 
upon which the guano dust necessarily accumu- 
lates, become covered with a dirty ycllow sludge 
—a sticky layer of mud—caused by the heavy 
dews at night. The dust insinuates itself every- 
whero,—into chests, among your best clothes, 








into your wateh, wherever it can find a fold or 
acrevice, The pungent, nasty powder you lit- 
erally eat on your food, and breathe continual- 
ly. It affected some of the men seriously, caus- 
ing them to bleed profusely at the nose. 

But such enormous deposits of this wonderful 
manure as there were! It lay in its greatest 
height fully one hundred and fifty feet above the 
rocks on which it was deposited. And these 
were the deposits alone of birds. Who can tell 


the years that have passed since the first colony 
of sea fowl made thesc islands a resting place? 
Who can number the months in which the slow 
process of accumulation has been going on? 





Near me, as I waited for the captain to come 
from the dwelling of the commandant, or Gov- 
ernor, were four strange looking fellows scated 
against the side of one of the rough stone houses, 
drinking the disgusting cassava. 

“Hollo, Johnny!’ said I, wondering whether 
they could understand English. 

“He, he, he,” laughed one of them. 
saar!’’ 

“O, you speak English, do you?” 

“Yis, saar.” 

Noticing their clean, rather smart looking 
clothes, of the national costume of the Cuzco In- 
| dians of Peru, that seemed to indicate that they 
| were having a holiday, I continued: 

“What for no work, Johnny?” 

“Me, other man, stop work, saar. Take dol- 
lar, go home. Me Cuzco man, saar. Wait for 
| bont come; den go Pisco, snar.” 

P{sco was the nearest town on the mainland 
of South America. I afterwards learned that 
| these men had been petty overscers of the Indian 
| workmen on the island. 

“Come my house, saar. Smoke cigarette, 
drink little arguardicnte, sce de signoras.” 

“All right, Johnny,” said I. 

I found these Indian overseers witty, keen, in- 
telligent fellows. They treated me very hospita- 
bly. The food they offered was not particular- 
| ly tempting, but I enjoyed some delicious “cus- 
| tard apples,” that had been brought from the 
main land, 

The wives of my new acquaintances were a 
queer looking set of ladies. One wore a little flat 
cap on her head. She was of pure Cuzco Indian 
blood. Another was a native of Lima, and re- 
joiced in a most singular style of mantle and 
pantaloons. The other two were remarkable for 
their sturdy figures, bare legs and fect, and for 
superabundant coverings for their heads. The 
full Indians, both men and women, were good 
types of South American natives, having prom- 
inent check bones, large, well cut lips, long, lank 
hair, and a pleasant, smiling expression of face. 

There was the finest fishing I ever enjoyed, in 
the vicinity of the islands, some account of 
which I will give next week. 

——_+e+___ 
EXPLORING NEWFOUNDLAND. 

It seems curious that a country so long settled 
as Newfoundland has never before been fully 
explored in the interior. But no one has been 
bold or enterprising enough for the feat, until a 
gentleman named Cormack attempted it last 
year. He reports the interior to be a vast sa- 
vanna country, adorned with woods and water, 
checkered everywhere upon the surface by deep 
beaten deer paths. Myriads of the finest reindeer 
browse on these beantiful steppes, migrating an- 
nually from the south-east to the north-west, 
and returning on the same tracks on the ap- 
proach of winter. He says: 

“| is impossible to describe the grandeur and 
richness of the scenery. The numerous brooks 
and lakes of the interior abound in beaver, whose 
labors in damming streams, building houses, and 
otherwise providing for their wants, display re- 
markable instinct if not reasoning power. Wild 
geese and ducks were met with inimmense num- 
bers. Bears and wolves also abound, and there 
are many hares and foxes. The climate of the 
interior is pronounced delightful, wholly differ- 
ent from that of the eastern coast, along which 


“Hollo, 





the chilling Arctic current sets, and also from 
that of the southern shores, that in summer are 
so frequently enveloped in fog. The register of 
the weather kept by him during September and 
October shows forty-one bright days, cight rainy 
days, four foggy days, and five snowy days.” 





————_+o+—___ 
For the Companion. 


UP ASCUTNEY AND DOWN AGAIN. 

O how grateful I nm to add down aguin! Yes, 
here I am, in my own room, once more; lame, 
stiff, exhausted, vet I trust with bones all sound. 

I have always disliked climbing; a modcrate 
hill is a horror to me; and a mountain is only 
to be thought of as a background toa lovely 
view. We have picnics here, every year and all 
the summer through. Family picnics, very se 
lect and delightful; picnics where eligible young 
men beg you to make them happy by conscnt- 
ing to accompany them; very large and intend- 
ed-to-be-jolly-picnics, where each one pays for 
his ride, and furnishes his share of the ‘“‘provi- 
sions;’”? “scientific picnics,” even, where the 
learned professors go with their families to some 
charming spot to spend the day, and forget all 
about the intended botanizing and geologizing; 
Sabbath school picnics; district school picnics; 
“Sons of Temperance” picnics; picnics got up 
in anxious haste by mammas, where pretty 
daughters are invited to ride and it is deemed pru- 
dent to improvise a body guard, where young 
Love outwits old Propriety, as it always has and 
always will; picnics — but you must be tired of 
the word. As I enumerate all these festive oc- 
casions I am led to wonder that our dear litle 
village does not change its name to “Picnic- 
ville.” 

There are rare advantages for climbing all 
about us! A very popular place is “Quechee 
Gulf,” where the rocks rise perpendicularls, I 
wouldn’t dare to say how many feet, and ladies 
are there expected to progress like flies, with as 
little apparent foothold, or be “boosted” from 
one ledge to another, just as they do on the 
pyramids, 

But mountain excursions are our greatest gay- 
ety of the picnic kind. Ten long years ago I was 
inveigled into going to Moose Mountain with a 
merry party. It was the hottest of hot July 
mornings—the glorious Fourth. I wore the thin- 
nest of thin dresses, expecting to be melted, and 
1 was not disappointed. Nature always ablors 
a vacuum, and as the merciless sun beat down 
on my poor head the blood rushed into my face, 
making it crimson,—into my temples, making 
them throb and beat, until no one but a Brad- 
don or a Reade could have described my appear- 
ance and sensations. I felt as if a mammoth 
burning-glass was being directed towards me, 
and me alone, and that I was slowly crisping 
and wizzling under its blaze. 

And the cool-headed and cool-cheeked crea- 
tures about me laushed at my intense color, 
called me a “well-red young lady,” said I had 
not got up to a “white heat yet,” and seemed 
themselves to be absolutely sun-proof. 

When we began to ascend the mountain one 
kind fellow relieved me of waterproof and 
shawl, another offered his arm, and I was tugged 
and towed along, by turns laughed at, pitied or 
encouraged. e 

Then came the distant. rumble of thunder, 
then a few threatening drops which I firmly be- 
Neve actually sizzled on my sunburnt face, as if 
it had been a hot flatiron. Then the big drops 
came fast and faster, and we were in a heavy 
shower, The young man with my waterproof 
was almost at the top of thc mountain, and I 
was drenched and draygled in away that was 
truly “damp, moist and unpleasant.” 

After the rain was over a fire was built to dry 
our clothes. I went too ncar in my desire to get 
relief, and my dress caught in the flames. I 
hardly hurried to put it out, for I was so chilled 
that John Roger$’ fate did not seem undesirable, 

Then came another tough scramble to get 
“the view!” ‘View, indeed! A view of “sweet 
home” and a clean dress was all the view I 
wanted. I tried to be jolly, “under very credi- 
table circumstances,” and raved in a feeble 
way, and very much out of breath, over the 
scenery. I’m afraid picnics make hypocrites of 
the best of us! When at lag, we reached the 
foot of the mountain, we stopped at a farm- 
houge to recruit. That is, I was put to bed while 
my clothes were dried, while the others played 
games and had a “splendid time.” 

Ten long years! Every summer there hare 
been half a dozen jaunts to some neighboring 
mountain which I have been asked to joiu! 
With that awful lesson fresh in mind, I have 
always refused—kindly—knowing how I should 





be missed!—for the picture of a puffing, pant- 
ing, perspiring, peony-cheeked pilgrim rose be- 
fore me, and I recognized the portrait only too 
well. “ 
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Ihave been considered eccentric and even dis- 
obliging. I was told that there is a social duty 
about such things, and that-it was sclfish and 
wrong to ignore it. But I was as fixed on that 
subject as a balky mule, or as Susan B. Anthony 
on the woman question. .Ascutney mizht come 
tome. I would never, never go to Ascutney. 

It’s asad truth, however, that we are not in- 


“3 fallible. You know Benedict reformed and said, 


“When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not 
think 1 should live to get marricd;” and I— 
changed my mind. 

A Book did it,—that journal of the White 
Mountain enthusiasts. I cauzht a little of their 
spirit. If Mr. Huntington could go down seven- 
teen times in the dead of winter, I might at least 
ascend the beautiful mountain that I loved to 
watch from my western windows, ever chang- 
ing, ever beautiful. And I was so delightfully 
importuned! The nicest young lady in town 

_would sit on the nicest sent with me, and the 
nicest young gentleman in town promised to sit 
on that same seat; and our charming Professor 
of Astronomy, who is as wise as a sage and as 
merry as a boy, was to be my vis-a-vis, and 
would carry his excellent spy-glass. 

And then the view! The ascent, too, wasn’t 
like that of Moose Mountain! There was a well 
defined path, shaded, all the way to the top! 
How beautiful that sounded! And the idea of 
living within twenty miles of Ascutney and 
never going there. It was ridiculous! And then 
that shady path! 

So I promised to be ready for an carly start at 
six the next morning. Now I’m not an “early 
bird.” I don’t want to “catch worms,” and 
agreo with Sheridan that the worms themselves 
are fools to be up at such a time, and deserve to 
be caught. But the fear of not waking at that 
unusual hour kept me from sleeping at all in an 
orthodox way, and I was up for the day at four. 

The drive was delightful in that fresh morn- 
ing air. The crossest-grained of grumblers 
could have found no fault with it. How I re- 
gretted nll those “eccentric” years! Every body 
and every thing was in the best humor. The 
birds never sang sweeter songs; cven the dirty, 
stolid old sheep were taking a little gambol over 
the hills. What a goose I should have been to 
stay at home and sleep away these gracious, 
golden hours. 

This blessed mood did not leave me until the 
mduntain was reached and the ascent com- 
menaced. Not so bad at first, but how fast every 
one walked! How they laughed and chattered 
as they gayly sped on and up, while I had to 
“give my whole mind to the business,” as did 
the successful driver of pigs. 

Weren’t the legs of my escort particularly 
long? Every one else seemed to have the fairy 
gift of a seven league boot, while I was dumpy, 
and clumsy, and short-breathed, and good for 
nothing. O, why hadn’t I trained for it, like a 
Harvard boating man? My head buzzed and 
roared like a Lowell loom, my heart thumped 
audibly. That hidcous old nightmare that had 
haunted me for ten years was with me again as 
areality. Was that a joke, and musi I langh? 
No, I’m too dizzy. I don’t see any point to it. 
And overcome by my absurd wretchedness, I 
went into regular hysterics. 

Sinking on the nearest log, I begged to he left 
there until they came back, and privately won- 
dered how they would ever get my body down 
the mountain. But of course | went on. A 
fleshy young woman may “give up” on such an 
occasion, but was never known to be “kilt in- 
tirely.”” 

They tgll me the “view” was wonderful. I 
took a nap ina nook behind a big rock until the 
lunch was ready. And as I have never been able 
to see any thing that is pointed out to me, from 

a squirrel to a shooting star, I was satisfied to 

sit sleepily on the summit and enjoy the whole 

effect. I will say nothing of the downward 
scrabble, excepting that dropsy, heart disease, 
asthma, apoplexy and St. Vitus’ dance were de- 
veloped in my system before [ had struggled 
down that stony descent of three thousand feet. 


‘That homeward drive of twenty-three miles 
seemed a trifle long. The whole party grew 
strangely silent towards midnight. Sleepy heads 
dropped timidly (after the proper amount of 
persuasion) on strong shoulders. I broke a si- 
lence of fifteen minutes by asking our good-na- 
tured driver how much more he would charge 
to carry us out to “Goose Pond,” only twelve 
miles distant, as an appropriate terminus to our 
excursion. But money was no inducement to 
that man. Ile “wanted to get home!” So did 
we all. me 
At two o’clock all joking even of the feeblest 
description ceased. The drive had become a 
solemn thing. I thought pensively of my par- 
ents. They were to leave for Canada in the 


good-hy to them. I was oppressed by a terri- 
ble foreboding in regard to my fect. My bro- 
ther had confided to me the mysterions fact 
that all his “tocs were peeled’’! I knew by a 
quecr fecling that mine were loose. The “‘spine 
of my back,”. too, I was certain was injured for 
life. 

To divert my gloomy thoughts I “dropped 
in poctry.”” Ascutney, Ascutney—no, there was 
no possible rhyme for that but North Putney, 
and I couldn’t lug that town into a sonnet. No 
rhyme and precions little reason in going there. 
Yet that perfect morning drive, and the pleasant 
party, and the “view,” and the privilege of de- 
scribing my woes to the one hundred thousand 
renders of the Companion! There is compensa- 
tion in all things. 7 

Do you remember that verse of Leigh Hunt? 

“Say I’m weary, my. I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 


Say I’m growing old, but add, 
. ee yenny, kissed me.”” 


You can judge of my exhausted condition 
when I tell you that I thought I was making a 
good parody on this as I murmured to myself,— 

“Say I’m wh , say I’m fat, 

BayT'm clumsy. and all that, 

Say I’m growing old, but add, 
I've ‘done’ Ascutney.” 


Karts S. 
eee 


A WORLD OF CHALK. 


Everybody who reads of “the white cliffs of 
Dover” is interested to know that not only the 
island of Great Britain is mainly composed of 
the substance that we call “chalk,” made by a 
minnte sea-animal no bigger than tho head of a 
pin, but that these same littlo animals are at 
work incessantly at the present day. 


The mud brought up from the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean by Capt. Dayman’s sounding ap- 
paratus has been analyzed, and is found to be a 
chalk deposit precisely the sume in its constitu- 
ents as the vast chalk formations that over- 
spread the surface of the south-east of England, 

rance, Germany, Russia, Egypt and Arabia. 
More astounding still, this Atlantic mud is 
mainly composed of the remains of a creature 
called Globigerina, which has its being at these 
profound depths, the shell or skeleton sinking to 
the bottom and there forming chalk-beds that 
are destined one day to rise above the waves, 
and form the chalk-downs, and hills, and cliffs 
of future continents and islands. The chalk- 
cliffs of Kent, in England, were formed at the 
bottoms of ancient sens, just as these chalk- 
beds, at the depth of two and a holt tiles. are 
now forming at the bottom of the Atlantic. The 
agent in their formation is the Globixcrina, the 
humblest of animal existences, being @ mere 
atom Gf animated jelly, which has the faculty of 
extractiny from the water of the ocean the small 
proportion of carbonate of lime which it con- 
tains, and shaping it into a minute shell, in 
which it lives, and which, after its death, gocs to 
build up chalk beds. 

‘Thus these lowly creatures help ta rear the 
continents and islands on which man and the 
higher races are to play their part. How vast 
the periods of time required to fill up such a cav- 
ity as that occupied by the Atlantic Occan with 
the remains of these minute existences, even al- 
lowing for the action of upheaval forces be- 
neath! There are chalk beds in Europe more 
than a thousand fect thick. It is enlculated that 
the formution of one of these must have taken 
far moro than twelve thousand yeurs. “Time is 
nothing with the Creator. “A thousand years 
are as one day in His sight.” The imagination 
faints in trying to gaze into these geological 
mons of a past eternity. Man’s day on earth is 
but as a bubble on the surface—his existence 
but a little link in a vast series of changes, 
stretching from everlasting to evcrlasting. 
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HOW IT SEEMS TO A HEATHEN 
PRINCE. 

New York is happy in the possession of a new 
lion in the shape of a genuine African Prince. 
This royal black, who bears the rather plebeian 
name of Jacob Von Brun, is the son of the reign- 
ing King of the Grand Bassa country, adjoining 
Liberia, and is a preacher of the Gospel and 
teacher of the young. -He has come to this coun- 
try for the purpose of obtaining missionarics to 
convert his people to Christianity. Their moral 
darkness must be great when they can look to 
New York for light. Think of ‘the heathen of 
that city sending out missionarics to Africa! 
The prince finds much to marvel at in our civi- 
lization. Never having before seen horses, cars, 
locomotives, railroads, paved streets or machi- 
nery, his amazement is unbounded. The Times 
says: 

His ecstasy amounts almost to frenzy as he 
attempts to describe his feelings. Speaking of 
his mt on the elevator in Stewart’s store, 
“Why, it, was flonting upon wings!” 
lrorse car$ and throng of vehicles, he said, “It’s 
a miracle—a miracle, and nobody gets killed! 
My peuple can’t believe this!’ Of the rushing 
locomotive and train, he said, “What man con 
do when God directs!” and in reviewing them 
all, he said, ‘Surely the doors of heaven have 
been opencd, and God has poured down all wis- 
dom and all light on this nation! My head can’t 
think enough, my eyes can’t see 









gmotning train, J should have liked to say 


e] h, m; 
heart is too full. God does all this!” He is 


man of sound education, excellent judgment, | 
exceeding modesty, and pleasi a speaker. 





= ARAB TEA. 
The varieties of manner in which the same ar- 
ticle of food or drink is prepared are curious, 


and some of the ways of spojling the original 
flavor aro less appetizing than amusin The 
simple herb so familiar to our social tables, t! 

proper infusion of which “cheers but not ine- 


briates,” is drank after no less than ten differ- | 
ent preparations, Of all tea-loving nations nonc | 
disguise the natural flavor go little as the Chi- 
nese, and from the following account we might 
safely infer that none disguise itso much as a 
certain tribe of Arabs: 


A traveller in Asiatic Russia had to claim the 
hospitality of the Buratsky Arabs. The mistress 
of the tent, placing a large kettle on the fire, 
wiped it carefully with a horse’s tail, filled it 
with water, and threw in some coarse tea and a 
little salt. When this was near boiling point, 
she tossed the tea about with a brass ladle until 
the liquor became very brown, and then it was 
poured off in another vessel. Cleansing the ket- 
tle ns before, the woman set it again on the fire, 
in order to fry a paste of meal and fresh butter. 
Upon this the tea and some thick cream were 
then poured, the ladle put into requisition, and 
after a time the whole taken off the fire and sct 
aside to cool. Half-pint wooden mugs were 
handed round, and the tea ladicd into them, a 
tea forming meat and drink, and satisfying both 
hunger and thirst. 

_———tor 


PARTICULAR ABOUT HIS JAIL. 


Beggars shouldn’t be choosers, neither should 
criminals. The “gentlemanly” ones, however, 
get their choice, sometimes, as in the following 
case: 


\ 
A Boston illicit distiller of whiskey, who was 
fined two hundred thousand dollars under the 
United States revenue laws and failed to pay, 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, in 
whatever jail in the State suited him best. He 
chose Lenox, and with his wife, occupies nicely 
furnished rooms there, being allowed the libert: 
of the jail and privilege of going to the post-of- 
fice. The other prisoners there are about to be 
transferred to Pittsfield; but this gentleman is 
of the opinion that the authorities cannot legal- 
ly remove him without his giving his consent to 
the change. He is as tenacious of his rights as 
a young man in Kentucky who was convicted 
of creating a disturbance in a neighbor’s house, 
and sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment. As 
the jail in the ccunty where the conviction took 
place had burned down, the judge gave the-cul- 
prit hieehnicn in the selection of one of two juils 
in adjoining countics. ¢ 
“7 don't caro where you put me,” said the 
youn man, “so long as they have chickens; but 
Tcan’t eat any thing but chicken meat.” 
Whether his expectations in regard to the sup- 
ply of ehicken meat were fulfilled we cannot say, 


oh 
INNOCENT FOR ONCE, - 

A writer in the Mutes’ Chronicle, giving some 
account of the pioncers of Cuyahoga, O., men- 
tions a man who “couldn’t help stealing,” and 
became go notorious as a thief that people would 
not believe he came honestly by any thing, un- 
less they knew it: 


One day a neighbor caught him in the act of 
slaughtering a sheep, which was in reality his 
own, and not astolen one. The neighbor had 
just lost a pet sheep, and straightway accused 
the man of stealing it, and said he could swear 
to the one then under the knife. Remonstrance 
was vain, and under the threat of immediate ar- 
rest if he did not settle for the stolen sheep, the 
man went to his father to ask him what he had 
better do about it. His father told him that al- 
though it was a little rough to pay for a sheep 
which was his own, he would certainly be con- 
victed on general principles, and he had better 
pay up. He did so, but a day or two after the 
ncighbor’s sheep came home, like Little Bopeep’s, 
“wagging his tail behind him,” and he immedi- 
diately went to see his victim and refunded the 
money with due apologies. 


“Once a rogue, always mistrusted,”’ is a law 
which ought to keep everybody from yielding to 
a temptation to do wrong. 

——_or—__—_ 


FRENCH POLITENESS, 


Good manners are always pleasing, but the 
politeness which springs from genuine kindness 
of heart and thoughtfulness for others, is far 
better than any mere outwerd polish. The French 
have been noted for politeness, but a recent writ- 
er thinks that the French are not really polite 
or sensitive to the rights of others. They care 
nothing for fair play, and make a great show of 
little conventionalities upon unimportant mat- 
ters. ‘He says: 

French gentlemen are supposed to be models 
of gallantry. This is a wretched mistake. They 
are not gallant; they are not courteous; they 
are scarcely respectful, or even decent to ladies. 
They jostle ladics off the sidewalk; they appro- 
priate the best seats in public places, leaving the 
lndics to their fate; they stare and ogle modest 
ladies out of all countenance. So exceedingly 
chivalrous has the present generation of French- 
men become, that no, young ‘can go unat- 
tended upon the-thoroughfares of a Erench city, 
without constant lidbility to shameless insult 
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The Best in the World. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
=> IS _UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughity tested 
FONLY SEWING 


MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
Ng ‘it, and the most pop- 
ular. 
__ ‘This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
jus have been devoted 
te its Improvement for 
ts, till wow, with 
ITS NEW SIL FEED, 
resent “Lock-stiien'’ diachine has no equal in the 
The WHEELER & WILSON'S is Reliable, 
8. It answers the wants ofthe 
It has received the HIGHEST 
Family Machine—on both 


Reliable and active Agents amd Canvasscr aro 








wanted for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
England. Machines sold on installments; terms favor- 
able. 


Apply to 
H..C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE WEED 
‘“‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 





are the Most PorBLAR in the market, because thoy will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARISTY of work. ‘They 
aro the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to Operate, and are always 
in order. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents warfted on Commission and otherwise. 


For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


M9 WasurxaTon STREET. 


16—eopi0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 


OLL CLOTHS, HTC., 


is now unusually large and wo offer special inducements 


to purchasers. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW-& KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 
















mst 
SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
day. For all our Sunday 
OF 
hools. 
SALVATION.| 2.x. perEis, 
By T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32-1 New York. 
THE 
Only Perfect 


DOLLAR 
ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revolving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. £0. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Botler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
Oolby Bro’s & Oo., 


508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
Hutt 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debiitty 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should bo considered 
by overy parent, in the trainmg of youth. Price only $1, 

ages, cloth, ‘Sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
Wray to health and happiness. Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSAITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass. or Dr. W. PARKER, tho Assistant Phyaician, 


CKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES, 


aT 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 
7 178 Washington Street, Boston. Bt 


THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Ilustratod Almanac for 1871, or the Ilustrat- 
ed Articleen “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,"* by 
A.D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 ahd 129 Lake Street, Chica- 
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THE OLD BELL. 
They have voted to take the old bell down; 
Tt must go the way of all worn-out things; 
Thero is not a single soul in the town 
But feels ashamed when the old bell rings. 


Fora hundred years it has served them well; 
For a hundred years it has kept its tone; 

And has stood like a friend, ready to te! 
Every joy and sorrow which they have known, 


©, swift for the bridegroom's feet it has rung. * 
‘In the days of spring, when he took his bride; 

And slow for the lonely old manit swung 
‘When they laid him down by his old wife's side, 


And well it has marked and counted the hours, 
Counted them Joud, with as even a stroke 

For the days of ice as the days of flowers, 
For the days when hearts leaped as when they broke! 


The days of the yenrs of the young and old, 
‘Who out of their homes havo silently passed, 
It has faithfully reckoned up and tolled, 
‘While the neighbors all counted to the last. 


It has called the country from near and far 

On the sweet Subbath days in times of peace; 
It has rung great penis in the times of war, 

When victories promised that war should cea-o. 


©, faithful in Joy and faithful in woe, 
‘For # hundred years it has kept its tone, 
Patiently echoing, swift or slow, 
All things which the heart of the town has known, 


So, though it fs true the bell must come down— 
It fg only a worthless, worn-out thing— 
‘There fs not a single soul in the town 
But feels a thrill when he hears it ring. 


The fires of the found’ry are white and red; 
The furnace men run with naked feet; 

And many a careless jest will be said 
‘While the old bell inelts in the hissing heat. 


It will make almost half tha new bell’s weight; 
It will help, a Lit can, the new bell’s tone; 
But I think, in spite of the fiery fate, 
It will still echo something ail its own, 


And many a year will go up and down, 
With the waste and wear of all mortal things, 
Before there will be a soul in the town 
But will hear the old bell wher the new one rings. 
Independent, 
te 


STUDYING A PROFESSION. 


The world is full of unsatisfied, disappointed 
men, and, strange as it may seem, this class em- 
braces those who successfully make wealth the 
principal object of life. It is less what we do 
for ourselves than what we do for others that 
gives peace of conscience at last. 

Kepler was very poor, but he declared that he 
would rather be the author of the works that he 
had written than to possess the Duchy of Saxo- 
ny. He rightly estimated the value of life. 

The following article from the Interior is wor- 
thy of the careful perusal of those who have 
reached the turning point of their early carecr, 
not that all young men should study  pxefoe 
sion, hee eset all should scck to do that whictr} 
will render them most serviccable to mankind: 


The Commencement of N. College is just over. 
There graduated with high honor, after the la- 
borious toiling of a long course of study, a 

oung man, bright, talented, and withal and 

etter than all, a Christian. Within one hour 
after his Commencement oration, he talked to 
me about his profession. The ‘az’ opens up 
before him with many attractions. Indeed, as 
he tells me, be has already, in his “Senior vaca- 
tion,” registered with a Jawyer of some note at 
his own county-scat, with whom he expects to 
study. He has before him the example of an 
uncle, who has gained distinction and wealth 
atthe bar. To him he now turns for advice, It 
was my privilege to be present at this interview, 

“Uncle,” said the young man, “what do you 
think about my studying law?” 

“That is a matter in which you must make up 
your mind for yourself. You may have a de- 
cided taste in that direction.” 

“T think I should like it very much.” 

“Well, suppose you would; mizht you not 
like something else as well, or even better? God 
has given to you talents which you are bound 
toimprove for His glory. Now, as it scems to 
ine, the first question for you to decide is this: 
How can I best glorify God? Can I do this best 
at the bar, or can [ do it better in the pulpit, in 
tryin to win souls to Christ?” 

The young man was silent. This view of the 
matter from such a source was evidently alto- 
her unexpected by him. And it gave mo 
great satisfaction to hear his uncle go on fur- 
ther and say,— 

“I have, in the past twenty-seven years, been 
able, by the blessing of God, to make some mo- 
ney. am worth—well, perhaps a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and made every cent of it, by 
my own labor; and yet, I declare to you hero to- 
day, that I would give it all freely if I could only, 
preach the Gospel of the Lord Jesns Christ as 
my brothers are now doing. But Lam now past 
forty-cight years of aye—too old to think of 
preaching; but I would be greatly pleased to 
know that you aro engaged in a work so noble 
and Christ-like. Again: This remember—hap- 
piness does not come, aa a matter of course, 
when you have gained distinction, or because 
you have lar;e means at your command, There 
never was a greater mistake than this. 
you frankly, that Lm not the happy, free-from- 
care man to-day that I was twenty-five y 
ago. I know [have not the pe 
ment that this brother of mine bi 
have all that wealth can buy. [have nichts of 
consuming care aud wasti 1g anxiety which are 
scen by noeye but the One that neither slum- 
nor sleeps. Again, do not forget, after vou 
have grasped fame, and honor, and large wealth, 
what 9 frail bubble you have in your hand. 
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Take the case of Judge Y., of onr own State. I 
suppose that he is by all odds the ablest lawyer 
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we have, But look at him. Ie has just gone 
to the New Englund States, by the advice of his 
physicians, that he may there, freed from bu: 
ness care and anxicty, get relicf from that terri- 
ble malady—sofvening of the brain. [tell you,” 
continued the unele, under emotios it i 
all of life to live, You have somethi 
the Master who has bouzht you; and nothing 
could please me more than to know that your 
life-work will be the preaching of the Gospel.” 


—_—— 
. A HERO. 


There was a terrible outbreak of African fe 
ver on board tht Eclair, some twenty years 
since, a brig that was bound from Cape Coast 
Castle to England. Terrible on shore, this pes- 
tilent disease is far worse at sea, where to pre- 
vent contaxion is impossible, and medical sup- 
plies are apt to run short. 

Worse than either happened in the present 
case. So densely crowded was the brig, that 
dead, dying and healthy were huddled _tozether 
in hideous confusion; and not only did medical 
supplies full short, but the medical man himself 
fell a victim to his Inbors, 

In this fearful strait the brig put into Funchal 
Roads for help. The Portuzuese authorities, 
however, at once ordered her to proceed to sea, 
and prohibited all communication whatever be- 
tween the infected ship and the shore, 

Wintering at Madeira were two young men 
named B—, one far advanced in consumption, 
the other his faithful brother and medical at- 
tendant. The invalid died just as the Eclair en- 
tered the port of Funchal, and the bereaved 
brother, now released from his sad duties on 
shore, at once offered his services to save what 
lives mizht yet remain on board the plazne-ship. 

From the moment he touched her deck, he was 
of necessity dead to all the world besides. The 
shorc-boat put off, leavine him in his floating 
charnel-house to fight death single-handed in its 
most dread form! 

As the tropical sun sank below the horizon, 
the E lair lett Funchal Roads, and the bodies of 
those who had died whilst there were flunz over- 
board—there was no time to feel for the dead, 
and little fecling was left in the living—over 
they went by twos and threes, no service, no 
sewing up in hammocks, no shot even to keep 
them down; over they went, anyhow, a splash 
and down to the bottom was all; a few bubbles 
alone came up from where they sank, not to rise 
till the sea gives up her dead. Ordinarily, 
bodies float again to the surface, but these did 
not; fever’s work was too complete for that, 

The devotion of young B— never flagyed on 
the vovarze home. Day and night he labored to 
save his shipmates’ lives, and succeeded in most 
cases. 

At length the joyful sound of “Land ahead!” 
was heard, and scemed to give fresh life to the 
dying crew. As the English coast grew clearer 
and clearer, all who conld move crowded on 
deck to feast their eves with its view. 

One alone was missing, for the first time sinee 
the ZAtutr hed lofe Panctiat, His patients had. 


indeed that day been visited; his medicines giv- 
cn, as usual, by himself; but his cabin was emp- 
ty, and none knew whire he was, 

At lensth, in a ship-carpenter’s berth—the late 
tenant of which he had saved from death—a 
victim to African fever in its direst form, was 
found stretched this unfailing young friend of 
the sick and dying. He was past speaking, for 
life was ebbing fast, but his hands were folded, 
as if in thanks to God for having spared him to 
doso much. He had crept to this obscure berth 
that the invalids mizht not be aware he was no 
longer left to help them, When told that they 
were off the Enclish coast, his eye brightened, 
and ¢ one slow look round. 

As the ship entercd Falmouth Harbor, and a 
cheer broke from the crowd on deck, “Enyland’”’ 
came ina faint whisper from his lips, a sweet 
smile crossed his facc, and so he died. 
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ADVENTURE WITH A PRAIRIE 
FIRE. 


While prosecuting the geoloical survey of 
Towa, we were often exposed to danger from 
fires when havine ocension to cross the broad 
prairic region of the western part of the State. 

One October day, after the first frosts of the 
season had killed the herbae, and the subse- 
quent warm days had rendered the prairies al- 
most like one vast tinder-bux, the approach of 
nizht found us a few miles from a stream, the 
valley of which was distiuctly in view as well as 
the broad prairie stretching beyond. 

Mosquitoes are abundant in the valley at this 
time of tho year; we, therefore, stopped upon 
the elevated ground, to cump where the breeze 
would prevent their visit. From our tent we 
could overlook the surrounding country. We 
mowed the grass from a space of a few yards 
upon which to build our camp fire of the few 
sticks we had brought from our last camping 
ground. 

Our supper over, and the horses picketed upon 
the grass that was still fresh by the rill, we lay 
down to sleep. The wind had been high all day, 
and did not abate upon the approach of night, as 
it usually does, 

As it began to grow dark, I had observed in 
the distant horizon the li sht of a prairie fi 
was directly to the windward, and the face of 
the country in that direction known to be 
such that nothing would be likely to arrest its 
progress towards us, except the stream before 
meutioned, and this I feared was too narrow for 
that purpose in so hizh a wind. 

An hour was passed nervously watching the 
progress of the lizht and listening to the moan- 
ing of the wind, as itrouzhly swept the newly 
frost-killed grass, At Jast L could distinctly see 
the fire making its way down to the stream up- 
on the further valley side. 

No time was now to he lost, so quickly arous- 
ing my companions, and bidding them follow 






























me with their blankets, I seized a brand from 
the camp fire and running a few rods to the Iec- 
ward, a moment sufliced us to start a new fire 
from our camp. 

Its progress towards the camp (for it will 
sometimes work its way slowly against the 
sind) we arrested by the beating of our blan- 
kets. 

One man then Iced the horses into the burnt 
space, we followed, dragging tent, beddinz, har- 
ness and camp-chest; then scizing the wagon, 
which was fortunately upon inclining ground, 
we rolled it safely in by the litht of the fire we 
had kindled, and also that which was fast ap- 
proaching us. 

Scarecly had we secured the last article and 
passed within the charmed circle, when the 
dense flamcs, leaping high in the air and rolling 
like surf upon the sca-shore, gathered around 
us, and enveloped us in their hot and suffocat- 
ingsmoke, 

We all, horses and men, stood there motion- 
less; conscious of our safety, it {s true, but with 
an instinctive feeling of terror at the danger 
we had escaped. We were upon a hollow island 
in a sea of fire. A moment more, and it was a 
peninsula, for the advancing fire-ftood parted 
around us; and then we were Icft in the dark- 
ness, intensified by the blackness of the charred. 
earth, while the fiames swept on over the dis- 
tant prairie, like a troop of flying fiends. 

Gathering our scattered equipage together, 
we lay down again for the night, with no regret 
except that our faithful horses could not now 
have their accustomed grazing. Next morning 
found us in the midst of a dreary, blackened 
waste, not “without the smell of fire upon our 
garments,’”’ but we were free from similar dan- 
ger until we should reach a region of unburnt 
prairie,x—American Naturalist for April. 


——_+o+—__—_ 
THE SIX SQUIRREL SKINS. 


A Sunday school missionary in southern Min- 
nesota thus describes an instance of missionary 
zeal in a boy-member of a “Gleancr’s Band:” 


We organized a Missionary or Gleaner’s Band 
in one of our real working schools, in the woods, 
in the fall; and in these efforts to do for the 
school a touching incident occurred. The boys 
and girls had devised various ways, and went to 
work with a will, id, belonging to a fam- 
ily of eizht, with an invalid mother, when he 
felt that there were eight hungry mouths to feed, 
was perplexed to know what he could do as his 
share. He would trap some squirrels, and while 
they would be palatable for his sick mother, he 
could sell their skins for the bencfit of his Sun- 
day school; and thus do double duty. | 

to the course of a few days he was the pos- 
sessor of six large gray squirrel skins. These 
he cured and made ready for market, and tying 
up his treasure in a coarse handkerchief, he 
started for Red Wing, n distance of ten miles, on 
the very coldest morning in December, to sell 
his muichindlse, Reaching here at nine o'clock, 
he spent the remainder of the day going from 
store to store, and from shop to shop. Tired 
with his long morning’s walk, he would have 
been very glid to find a@ purchaser; but there, 
was no one who wanted that class of furs. 

Towards night I mct him, and heard the story 
of his trials. His full heart gave ventin tears. 
Finding that he had been without food all day, 
Ltook him home with me; and alter a little his 
spirits quiterevived. I bought his furs, just as 
they were ticd up in his bundle, giving him all 
that he had expected. That little bundle now 
lies near me, as I write. I prize it as a memento 
of what an earnest, good boy endeavored to do 
to nid his Sunday school, and to care for his sick 
mother. Early the next morning we gave him 
some warm clothing to wear over his thin cotton 
jeans, and started him for his home, as happy a 
boy as one would wish to sec. 

low many boys and girls are willing, during 
the next year, to deny themselves some little 
things, that they may be enabled to give a por- 
tion of their spending money to the American 
Sunday School Union? 

If this little fellow walked ten miles to sell six 
squirrel skins for the benefit of his missionary 
bind, are there not those in more comfortable 
circumstances who could cast into the mission- 
ary offerings a much larger sum, and not have 
to endure the hardships that this young trapper 
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BOTHERED AMONG THE Wax 
FIGURES. 

.We have scen living “figures,” in some ex- 
tremes of fashion, who might have troubled a 
simpleton considerably to say whether they 
were wax or ficsh and blood. Sandy’s puzzle 
about the “nat’ral,” as the following story has 
it, is common enough outside of the museums. 


A young man fresh from the country, visiting 
Edinburgh, being informed of an exhibition of 
wax figures, resolved to see them, and on going 
within the gateway his sympathy was directed 
to an old cripple on two crutches in the corner 
of the courtyard. After looking awhile upon 
the object of pity, he drew outa coin and pre- 
sented it to him, but was rather nonplussed at 
his makin no effort to take the proffered alms. 

“Hae, mon, there’s a penny tae ye,”’ says be, 
but got no answer; and it was not until the by- 
standers burst into laughter that he discovered 
thatit Was a wax Iman that aroused his gener- 

















O: . 

Determined not to be taken in agatn, he en- 
tered the spacious hall of fissures, and in walk- 
ing through the various groups he observed one 
isolated figure with its glassy eves apparently 
fixed upon some object at the far end of the 
room. He walked up and cxamined it all round, 
and, lifting his hand, he rubbed it over the 
shoulders of the supposed model and down its 
arm, observing to a companion,— 
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“Mon, is nao tine nat’ral? I dinna ken fou 
they can mak’ them sae like life,” and, pecring 
into the eyes of the figure, was thunderstruck to 
see it burst out into a broad prin. 2 

He left the roorg with hurried steps, declaring 
that “ho didna ken the dead frac thy living, nor 
the living froe the dead.” 


———_+or—__—_ 
RED TAPE. 


The English government adheres to rizid 
rules, when every body feels it would be wiser 
to break them. But it insists on going in its old 
ruts, and often fails of doing a thins promptly 
or well, because of the long, roundabout way in 
which it must be done. Here is a good speci- 
men of red tape, which the Liberal Christian 
has from a gentleman who was an eye-witness: 


The thermometer often stands for days at 
from 109 to 117 degrees in the Red Sea, anc 
when the vessel is with the wind, and travelling 
about with the speed of the air, the lack of any 
breeze or ventilation makes life on the steamcr 
almost insupportable. On this occasion four 
men and two women among the passenccrs 
were so overcome with the heat that the ship’ 
doctor reported that they must die if the shir 
course were not changed and a breeze created 
by travelling against the wind. The captain 
very relncinntl: and in dire fear of company’s 
orders, yielded to the cry of humanity and 
steamed one hundred miles back on his cours. 
He thus reduced the oppressive temperature 
twenty degrees, ventilated his ship and sav-l 
the lives (probably) of six passengers. -The 
government fined the company (who excused 
the captain, although not without a waming 
not to do it again) a thousand pounds for go 
out of the prescribed route with Her Majes 
mails, 











THE STAR SIRIUS. 


Many things combine to render this brilliant 
star an object of profound interest. Who can 
gaze on its pure silvery radiance, and reficct 
how many ages it has adorned the heaveniy 
dome with its peerless lustre, and how many 
generations of mankind have rejoiced in it— 
and among them all the wise, and the , and 
the Fret of history,—without awe and admirs- 
tion 

In ancient Egypt, it was an object of idola- 
trous interest. -It was then of a brilliant red 
color, but is now a lustrous white; and the 
cause of this change of color, as well as the na- 
ture and period of the revolution it denotes in 
the star itself, are whoolly unknown. Its dis 
tance from the earth is not less than 1,800,490 
times our distance from the sun; and its lizht 
must travel twenty-two years to reach us! 
Another circumstance of decp interest connected 
with itis, that it has changed its position, dur- 
ing the life of the human family, by about the 
apparent diameter of the moon; and that xs- 
tronomers, detecting some irregularities in its 
motion, have been convinced that it had a com- 
panion star—which they thought to be non-lo- 
minous, since their telescopes could not detcct 
it. But Mr. Clark, with his new and poweriul 
achromatic telescope, has found this neighbor of 
Sirius, hitherto invisible, and verified the con- 
clusions to which astronomers had been led by 
reasoning on the facts they had ascertained. 


—————+o—__ 


THE GOSSAMER SPIDER, 


This species of spider is exceedingly minute, 
scarcely exceeding in size a pin’s head. It has 
the power of shooting out filmy threads so deli- 
eate and light that they serve as balloons, and 
the litde creatures, by their aid, rise from the 
ground and float in the air at great heizhts. 
‘They abound in the fields during the fine weath- 
er in autumn, and if we look up in the sky ona 
bright day, their gossamer thrends are not ur- 
frequently seen glancing in the air like lines of 
light. Sometimes these filmy webs become 
matted together in such quantities that thcy 
form large flakes, and fall in showers. 

A phenomenon of this kind was noticed at 
Selborne, in England, on Scpt. 24, 1741. From 
9 o'clock in the morning to the close of the day 
the air was filled with fulling flakes of gossamer, 
the larzest being nearly aninch broad and five 
or six inches long. The shower extended over 
a region from six to eizht miles long, and the 
flakes hung 8o thickly on the trees and hedzes 
that they could be gathered by basketfuls. The 
falling of the gossnmer webs, after they had ris- 
en by their lightness into the air, is the result of 
their becoming saturated with moisture. A 
similar phenomenon occurred during the late 


war. 
——_+2 —___ 


EVANGELINE, 


The following pleasant and interesting account 
of the origin of one of the sweetest poems in oar 
language is given in the Atlantic Monthly: 


Hawthorne dined one day with Longfellow, 
and brought with him a friend from Salem. Af- 
ter dinner the fricnd said, “I have been trying 
to persunde Hawthorne to write a story based 
upon a legend of Acadie, and still current there; 
the legend of a girl who, in the dispersion of the 
Acadiuns, was svparated from her lover, and 
passed her life in waiting and secking for him, 
and only found him dying in a hospital, when 
both were old.” Longfellow wondered that this 
legend did not strike the fancy of Hawthorne, 
and said to him, “If you have really made up 
your mind not to use it for a story, will you give 
it tome fora poem?” To this Hawthorne as 
sented, and, moreover, promised not to treat the 
subject in prose till Longfellow had seen what he 
could do in verse. And so we hayo “Evan: 
line” in beautiful hexameters,—a poem thgt will 
hold its place in literature while true affection 
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lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in this great success One warm, still day, de were lying on the 


of Lon:fellow, and loved to count on the edi- 
tions, both foreign and American, of this world- 
renowned poem. 


————_‘+or—____ 


BULLIED OUT OF HIS MONEY. 


Men with little presence of mind can somc- 
times be swindled out of their rights by the sud- 
den bluster or the sharp dodge of a keen scamp. 
‘An Obio paper becomes sponsor for the follow- 
ing: 

Jim Whittaker is one of the richest men in 
these parts, and has made his money by driving’ 
sharp bargains. His hired man was one day 
going along with a load of hay, when he over- 
turned it upon a cow. The poor thing was 
smothered to death before they could get her 
out. Her owner, Jones, called upon Whittaker 
the next day and demanded payment for the 


cow, 
“Certainly,” said Whittaker, what do you 
think she was worth?” 
“Well, about ten dollars,” said Jones. 
“How much did you get for the hide and tal- 
low?” 
“Ten dollars and a half, sir.” 
“Q well, then you owe me just fifty cents.” 
Jones was mystified, and Whittaker very fierce 
in his demand; and before Jones could get the 
thing straight in his mind, he forked ‘over the 
money. 
——$ 
A FRESH “SALT.” 


A suspicious character, arrested for theft, 
said, on examination, that he was a cooper by 
trade. 

When asked by the alderman how long since 
he had worked at his trade, he replied, “Eighteen 
months.” 

Alderman—W hat have you been doing since? 

Prisoner—Goins: to sea. 

Alderman—W here to? 

Prisoner—From New York to Liverpool, in 
the ship Cornelius Grinnell, Capt. Spencer. 

Alderman—Can you box the compass? (Name 
the points of the compass in their order.) 

Prisoner—Yes, sir. 

Alderman—W ell, do it. 

This was a stumper to the assumed “salt.’” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then stam- 
mered, “But—but, sir, I haven't my tools!” He 
was committed. 


—__ +e —__ 
THE POODLE AND KITTEN. 


I have a poodle that I would make tutor to 
my son, if I had one. I sometimes use him 
toward my own tducation. Will not the follow- 
ing trait of his character amuse you? He con- 
ceived a strange fondness—an absolute passion 
—for a young kitten, which he carried about in 
his mouth for hours when he went out to walk; 
and-‘whenever he came to a resting-place, he set 
her down with the greatest care and tenderness, 
and began to play with her. When he was fed, 
she always took the nicest piece away from him, 
without bis ever making the slizhtest opposi- 
tion, The kitten died, and was buried in the 
garden. My poor poodie showed the deepest 
grief, would not touch food, and howled mourn- 
fully the whole night Jong. What was my as- 
tonishment when, the next morning, he appeared 
carrying the kitten in his mouth! He had 
scratched her out of the ground, and it was only 
by foree that we could take her from him.— 
“Tutti Frutti.” 


———__+0+-____- 


GOD'S WILL. 


& Sabbath school teacher, instructing his class 
on the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, said 
to them,— 

“You have told me, my dear children, what is 
to he done—‘the will of God;’ and where it is to 
be done—on earth ;’ how it is to be douc—‘as it 
isdonein heaven.’ How do you think the an- 
gels and happy spirits do the will of God in heav- 
tu, as they are to be our pattern?” 

: The first child replied, “They do it immediate- 
re: 


‘The second, “They do it dilixently.” 

‘The third, “They do-it always.” 

‘The fourth, “They do it with all their hearts.” 

The fifth, “They do it altogether.” 

Here a pause ensued, and no other child ap- 
Peared to have any answer; but after some time 
a litle girl arose, and said,— 

“Why, sir, they do it without asking any ques- 
tions.”—g, 8. Visitor. 
—_+or———_—- 
A TRUE LADY, 


Iwas once walking a short distance behind a 
very handsomely dresged young girl, and think- 
ing, as I looked at her beautiful clothes, “[ won- 
derif she takes half as much pains with her 

eart ag she does with her body?” A poor old 
man was coming up the walk with a loaded 
wheelbarrow, and. just before he reached us, he 
made two attempts to go into the yard of a 
house, but the gate was heavy, and would swing 
back before he could get in. “Wait,” snid the 
young girl, springing forward ; “I'll hold the gate 
Open.” And she held the gate until he passed 
in, and received his thanks with a pleasant smile 
as she passed on. “She deserves to have beau- 
tifal clothes,” I thought, “for a beautiful spirit 
dwells in her breast.” 


———_o——_—_ 


A “Persona” in a New York daily, & week 
Ago, stated that if John Smith, formerly of Phil- 
adelphia, will call at No. — Blank Street, he will 
hear of something to his advantage.” John 
called. There were about two hundred and fifty 
Ps him, and he has been calling at the rate of 
forty-seven per day ever since the “personal” ap- 











For the Companion. 


TOPSY TURVY. 
Tam Topsy Turvy. 
‘Topsy Turvy is what they call me. 
It aint my name. 
This is my picture; it dont look much like me. 





My true name is Gertrude Clark. Dont many 
folks know it besides our folks and the minister. 
All my folks call me Topsy Turvy ever since [ 
knew any thing about it. Brother Tom says its 
because I have such an inspiring look and way, 
that makes folks call me by a corrisponding 
name. Brother Tom has been to College. 

I dont care, when I wear kid gloves, may be 
they will call me Gertrude. 

I looked in the looking glass and took my pic- 
ture. Itaint very natural. I look some better. 

T jumped off the hay on to a nail. I told Moth- 
er. She puta slice of pork on it, and let me sit 
in her big arm-chair by the window, with my 
nailed foot in another chair. I’ve got to stay 
here till it gets well. 

Ididn’t know what to do with me. I told 
Brother Tom. he told me to write a story for 
the New-York Poster. J told himnoI wouldn’t, 
I would write one for my Paper. he told me to 
write the Natural History of my last kitten so 
Im going to. 

I’ve had lots of Pets, most of them are dead, 
or gone off or something they ought to have 
their Natural Histories. why didn’t I think of 
it. Its lucky my foot is nailed. I will write 
the Ilistory of mv last kitten Bluebell first. 

This is enough for this time. 





This is the way I look in the big looking glass 
across the room, as near as [ean make it look. 
Torsy Turvy. 
sg 
TOM AND TIBBIE. 

Tom and Tibbie were famous sailors, and had 
crossed the ocean many times. Tom was agrave 
old cat, as dignified and solemn as a judge, but 
Tibbie was no fit wife for such a sober fellow. 
She was wild and freakish as any kitten, ber 
thefts were constant, and the way she teased and 
tormented Tom ‘was really outrageous. Tom 
would sit gravely winking in the sun, thinking, 
evidently, the most serious thoughts, composing 
a sermon, I do not doubt, when Tibbie would 
come stealing up behind, her long tail moving 
in the air, and without a word of warning, 
pounce she would come on Tom’s back, clasp his 
neck with her fore paws, and roll him over and 
over on the deck. 

In his first surprise he would always box her 
ears, but she generally succeeded in coaxing 
him intoa romp. Now you will see into what 
trouble she brought poor Tom with her wild 
pranks 





deck half asleep, and the ship was scarcely mov- 
ing throuzh the water, and every one was still 
and drowsy, when suddenly there was a loud 
ery, “Tom’s overboard!” 

Every one jumped to his feet and rushed to 
the side of the ship, over which leancd a sailor 
pointing to something in the water. There, sure 
enough, was poor Tom swimming for dear life, 
and in dead silence. Ie was wise cnouzh not 
to waste his breath, but the moment he saw that 
row of well-known faces, such a cry as he gave, 
acry so loud, so agonized, so human,| could not 
bear it, but covered my ears with my hands. 

Before the sailors could get a rope Tom was 
gone! We looked carcfully all along the side 
of the ship; he was nowhere to be seen, and his 
distressful cry had ceased. Suddenly a gentle- 
man called out from the stern of the ship, “Here 
he is!’ and there indeed he was, clinging fast 
to the hard, slippery rudder, silent till he saw 
the row of faces azain, and then came that terri- 
ble cry—no human voice could more plainly 
have expressed a horror of death, or plead in 
more agonizing tones for life. 

In a moment a noose was tied in a rope, and 
our big second mate callod out, in his gruff voice, 
“Get in, Tony!’ Now Tony was a brown, wiry 
Italian, as quick as a flash, and always lauzh- 
ing. Ie could speak only a very few words of 
Enylish, yet he knew enough to obey stern Mr. 
Shields very quickly, though he had no idea 
what all the stir was about. 

He was lowered rapidly over the stern of the 
ship, his dark eyes looking up at us rather wild- 
ly, ag if he half expected to be ducked. When 
he was close to the water, big Mr. Shields shout- 
ed down, “‘No see, Tony ?” 

“No see!” answered Tony, his white teeth 
gleaming as he smiled, for his quick brain had 
puzzled it out. So Tony was drawn back upon 
deek and poor Tom was given up for lost. 

One of the passengers, however, would not 
give him up so easily, so he watched and watched 
over the side, looking everywhere. At last he 
spied him again, swimming slowly and silently, 
this time too tired to cry. 

Quickly the boatswain was_over the side, and 
Tom was caught that timc! How he clung to 
the boatswain! how he clung to the ropes! it 
was hard work to unclasp his hold and bring 
him on deck; but there at last he lay, a pogr, 
soaking, miscrable lump, all bis diznified, proud 
wavsforzotten, Any one might touch him now. 
He only looked wih pitiful, frightened cyes in 
every face and never uttered a sound! 

The stewardess carricd him off down stairs, 
wrapped him in a warm shawl, and offered him 
acup of hot milk, but Tom had swallowed too 
much salt water to care for it, and there, while 
he lay exhausted and helpless, that naughty Tib- 
bie drank it all up under his very noxe' Now, 
nobody saw Tibbie jump on Tom’s back and 
startle him so that he tumbled overboard, but 
everybody was sure she did it; so you sce what 
it is to have a bad character!) 
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RUNAWAY LOVELINGS. 


Two little Tootsies were trotting along, 
Dragging two doliics to furlorn, 

Lovingiy haud fn hand, crooniug’a rong, 
Dollies bespatterel, traip-cd and toru; 

Fearit g no dnger of gatver or street, 

Pattered +0 brave the wav-worn fect. 

Brown-eved litt'e lover, blne-eved little maid, 

‘A wearisome jouruey from Lome they Lud strayed. 





Two loving honsefuls with hearts up {1 month, 
“Whereds Addie?” Where ean Phil ber" 

Up street and down! hicher, tuither! north, south, 

Fast and westward! untiringly 

Scoured the anxious policemen and all— 

Old folks and young folky. great and small, 

At last, 80 luck happened, one scont came upon 

The two tired little folks, pretty near gone. 


“Little folks, where are you going so spry, 
‘You and dollies, so far away ?”” 
“Doin’ t’ buy naggets, Philly and I,” 
Shyly made answer this sweetest fay. 
“My pape mamma's bof by-by don’, 
‘An’ Philly’s dot a penny his own— 
The boofulest naggets, pink, wed, boo an’ gway; 
Fwee, ‘leven, firteen, all for we'’s two to play.” 


“Hadn't you better come home, little mouse?” 
“No; we's aint toming no more by-’n-by. 

Doin’ t’ buy naggets, an’ then teep house, 
lan’ Philly, an’ Philly an’ 1.” 









Ah! cruel, cold world, that lovers should part! 

Ah! parents stern, that hearts should smart! 

Our lovers were captured and carried straight home, 

Ne’er more in love's largess free-hearted to roam. 
R. BR, Bowxnr, 


—_—r——— 


Ipa and Emma K—— lived in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
One night they knelt, as usual, by their moth- 
er’s side, to say their evening prayer. Ida re- 
peated hers, and-Emma’s turn came. Emma 
said the words of the prayer till she reached 
amen, when she stopped, without uttering it, 
and seemed bewildered. 

“Now jump into bed, Emma,” said her moth- 


er. 
“No; [haven't said good-by to Heaven,” was 


the reply, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
Tam compared of twenty-four letters. 


My 8. 16, 23, 9, 17 was a province of Arabia. 
My 10, 4, 19, 13, 22 was a city of Bashan. 
My 11 , 19 was a mountain of Palestine. 





y ). 8 was a companion of Paul. 
My 16, 2, 14, 17, 6 was a king of Tyre. 
My 18, 17, 15, 20, 6 was a Jewish prophet. 


My 24, 11, 14, 17, 1 was used in Baking Urele 
My whole is part of a verse of Proverbs. 
IsoLa. 
2. 
. BLANKS. 


Blanks to be filled with words spelt differently but 
pronounced alike: 

1. I — my dog to — a—. 

2. Can you — a — with a — of scissors. 

. Mr. —— —— the —- —. 

4. He tied his horse’s —— in the — during Queen 
Victoria’s —. 

6. Did —— catch my —— under the —— tree. 

Dustin. 
3. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 1, 2, 8, 6 is a conveyance. 

My 4; 10, i1 ts what we all must do. 

My 8, 8, 2, 10, 7 is an article of furniture. 
My 1, 2, 3 4s'an article of a lady's dress. 


My whole is very useful. ALT Te 





Carr. Joz. 
5. 


AGROBTIO ENIGMA. 


‘Whose house did fire from heaven once burn? 
Who weeping yet d.d homew:rd turn? 
Whoxe son wag sent to view the land? 
On who ¢ head rested I-rael’s hard? 
Ano'd mica’ to serve the Lord. 
A youth wio tee it and loved His Word. 
‘A Jame me hev'et—sav at what pate, 
Whore a Ling warred, yet met Ils fate, 
A plorions ima ouce F ven to man, 
‘A Roman provivea vent Tecan. 

he who by preyer lee w'<h obtained. 
Tle who to seven brother fited. 
‘A prophet who Few vi fons etrorre. 
A Ling sent amorg beasts to rang. 








A rrecent here, a wondrova charm, 
Ful..lit- and yo vi! co xo harr, 


6. 
CHARADE 


My lady patted her s!!ppered yirst, 
On the carpet at hor fect; 3 
Ashe seated hers:lfon my second, and played 
Soft music #0 weird and swee 
- At length, being tired of music and song, 
She left the piano and stool, 
And seating herself in a cushioned chair, 
She rested her feet on my whole. 
. ° Mania Austin. 


ALM As 





Conundrums. 


What flowcr would furnish a drawing-room best? 
Rose would. 

‘What part of aship is good for youngsters? The 
spanker. 

Why is an overworked horse like an umbrella? 
Because it iz used up. 

What is the connecting link between the animal 
and vegetable kingdom? Hash. 

What is the difference bet ween a coal-bucket and a 
fresh codfish? One is a coal-hod, and the other isa 
whole cod. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Canada. 

2, Eat, Ate, Tea. 

8. Rattlesnake. 

4. Be polite to all you meet. 

6. Crowd, Olive, Mars, Foolscap, Oneida, Rossetti, 
Tear, Despair, Com¥oRT. 

6. Bar-room, 

7. Stale, tales, steal, teals, slate, least. 








In ALpaxy, on Sunday night, Rev. Mr. Wae 
ters, while preaching, stopped a few moments, 
and then said, “Iam rarely if ever annoyed by. 
people talking, I am not this evening; but [ 
am afraid the congregation is.” You would 
have,heard a pin drop during the remainder of 





the sermon. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











TERMS: 


The Suuscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

‘Tae Comranron is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
wance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 3 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money ordera, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHKN NEITHER OF THESB CAN BR PRO- 
cuRED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters aro required to register letters whenever 
Tequested to do so. 

‘The date againatyour name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES,— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when # subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearagcs are pald, 
and their papers are ordered to be diacontinued. 

Always give tho name of the Post-Office to which your 








per is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless thistsdoue. 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 


MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 











————— 
THE REAL CENSUS. 

At length, after much patient waiting, and af- 
ter having accepted the reports that were current 
for facts, the country has possession of the gen- 
eral results of the ninth census of the people of 
the United States, taken last year. 

These results were published on the 26th of 
August, 1871, when we have got quite far along 
toward the time for the taking of the tenth cen- 
sus, They are quite as favorable as we had any 
right to expect they would be. 

The entire population of the States and Terri- 
tories of the American Union is 38,555,988, an 
increase of more than 7,000,000 in ten years, and 
of almost 85,000,000 in eighty years, the time 
since the first census was taken, in 1790. 

The “great States,” as they are generally 
called, do not quite maintain their relative posi- 
tion. New York is still the first of the States, 
as regards population, she having 4,882,759 souls. 

Pennsylvania comes next, with 8,521,791; and 
then Ohio, with 2,665,290. 

Illinois comes-close upon Oh.o, being now the 
fourth State of the Union, which used to be the 
rahk of Virginia. Iinois’ population is 2,589,- 
891, while that of Virginia is only 1,222,165. 

But in comparing the growth of the Western 
State with the falling off of the Southern State, 
it ought to be recollected that the Virginia of to- 
day is not, territorially, the Virginia of other 
days. 

The new State of West Virginia was made out 
of a part of “Old Virginia.” West Virginia has 
8 population of 442,014. This added to Virgin- 
ia’s number would make a total of 1,664,179. 

It is evident that Illinois is fast hastening to 
the place of third State, and it would not be 
strange were she to be the second State in 1880, 
—and the first State by the close of the century. 
But we can leave that to the folks of the year 
1900. 

Kentucky is the largest of the old Southern 
Btates,—the slaveholding States that were,—in 
point of numbers. Her population is 1,821,011. 

Then come Tennessec and Georgia,—the form- 
er with 1,258,520, and the. latter, 1,184,109. 
Missouri, perhaps, should be placed in this list, 
but she is always reckoned as a Western State. 
Her population is 1,721,295. If counted as a 
Southern State, she is far ahcad of Kentucky. 
Her growth, like that of Illinois, is almost por- 
tentous. 

Sdme of the North-western States show rapid 
grewth. Indjana has 1,600,687; Iowa, 1,191,972; 
Michigan, 1,184,050; and Wisconsin, 1,054,670. 
All these States will be prodigiously strong in 
1880. 

The Pacific States do not show largely. The 
population of California is 560,247; and that of 
Oregon is only 90,928, Oregon has, with one 


exception, the smallest population of any State, | 


being not half so strong as Florida, and about 
84,000 behind Delaware,—-and 127,000 beliind 
Rhode Island. The cxception is. Nevatla, which 


has a population of only 42,491. Even the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico is more populous than 
Oregon, its population being 91,874. The next 
| smallest State to Oregon is Nebraska,—122,000. 

The New England States make a fair appear- 
ance in the census. Massachusetts has a popu- 
lation of 1,457,854, which is a good growth in 
ten years. She is 282,000 ahead of Virginia. 
These two States were the “great States” of 
eighty years since, but now they are far in the 
rear of States some of which had no existence 
in 1790. As Virginia has lost Western Virginia, 
so did Massachusetts lose Maine, but much ear- 
lier, (in 1820.) Had Massachusetts kept hold of 
Maine, her total population would have been 2,- 
084,269, or more than 400,000 above that of both 
Virginias. 

Maine’s population is 626,915. Connecticut’s, 
587,454; Vermont’s, 830,859; New Hampshire’s, 
818,800; and Rhode Island’s, 217,858. 

The total of New England’s population is a 
little short of 8,500,000, or about 84,000 less than. 
that of Pennsylvania. 

These returns do not include the inhabitants of 
Alaska, which country is not yet even the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and so the Alaskans are not 
numbered, 





—_—_<o—___ 
SOLDIER’S DOG. 


After the battle of Fredericksburg, it fell to 
my duty to search a given district for any dead 
or wounded soldiers there might be left, and to 
bring relief. Near an old brick dwelling I dis- 
covered a soldicr in gray who seemed to be dead. 
Lying by his side was a noble dog, with his head 
flat upon his master’s neck. As I approached, 
the dog raised his eyes to me good-naturedly, 
and bean wagging his tail; but he did not 
change his position. The fact that the animal 
did not growl, that he did not move, but more 
than all, the intellizent, joyful expression of his 
face, convinced me that the man was only wound- 
ed, which proved to be the case. A bullet had 
[pierced his throat, and faint from the loss of 
blood, he had faliendown where helay. His doz 
had actually stopped the bleeding from the wound 
by laying his head across it!) Whether this was 
casual or not, I cannot say. But the thagey 
coat of the faithful creature was completely 
matted with his master’s blood.—Corr. Merry's 
Museum. 





A CONSCIENTIOUS CLERK. 


A young man employed in a drug store, who 
had been obliged to attend on Sabbath and sell 
soda water, came to his pastor with a case of 
conscience. He did not feel it right thus to use 
God’s day. His pastor advised him to talk with 
his tmployer, and trust God if he should be dis- 
charged, At first his employer said, “Very well, 
then; of course you can be of no use to me;” 
but at the end of the week said, “I have made 





up my mind that I cannot do without you. You 
can have your Sabbaths, and I will raise your 
salary.” A conscientious young man who feared 
God and regarded Ilis day, was too valuable to 
be spared.—Interior. 


—_+_—_. 
THE PITY OF THE LORD. 


One morning, having stepped into the office of 
a surgical friend, I beheld him performing a 
short but painful surgical operation upon a child 
of three or four years old. The cries of the lit- 
tle sufferer were heart-rending to us all, but es- 

ecially to the father, who held her on his knees. 
He was a rough farmer, but the tears: were run- 
ning down his cheeks and falling upon the curly 
head of his child. “ 

In thinking over this incident, the words of the 
108d Psalm have often come up in my mind. 
“Like as a father piticth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.” 


—__.+—_—_. 
ANECDOTE OF NEWTON. 


It is said of Isanc Newton, that he often for- 
got to eat his dinner, which his housekeeper was 
accustomed to leave in a closet near his study. 
His head was too much in the heavens to mind 
the earth: so a friend, knowing his peculiarity, 
‘one day ».ipped his dinner out of the basket and 
ate it. When at last the philosopher came out. 
and greeted his friend, he asked to be excused 
till he took his lunch. On looking into the bas- 
ket amd finding it gone, he simply exclaimed, 
much to his friend’s amusement,—“O, I forgot— 
I have eaten my dinner.” 


ae 
LIE~LAY. 


Persons ‘not grossly iznorant sometimes say 
they will lay (meaning lic) down; that they had 
lnid (lain) an hour; or that the hammer is laying 
(lying) by the tacks. J.ie means to recline; its 
past tense is day—“I lay there_all that nisht;” 
its participles dying and lain. Lay (used of pres- 
ent time) means to put something down—one 
lays a carpet; its past is Jaid—“I laid it myselt;”” 
its participles laying and laid—“] was interrupt- 
ed while laying it, and it was not laid all night.” 


Se 
An AUCTIONEER exclaimed, ‘Why, really, la- 


dies and gentlemen, I am giving these things 
away!” “Are you?” said an old lady, “well, I 








in your hand.” 
« -——-*+ 





SELFISHNESS {s Sts own curse; itis a starving 
vice. The man who docs no food, gets none, 
He is like the heath in the desert, neither yield- 
ing fruit, nor seeing when good cometh, a stunt- 
ed, dwartish, miserable shrub, 








will thank you for that silver pitcher you have" % 





‘Ws sELDO™ call attention editorially to the merits 
of medicines advertised in our columns, but feel con- 
strained to regarding “Wuitz's SPECIALTY FOR 
Dyspxrpsia.”’ Having seen two persons, with whom 
we are well acquainted, and who have been great 
sufferers for many ycars, entirely cured by its use, wo 
can but believe it to be the best remedy for dyspepsia 
we know of. Dr. White himeelf is a living adver- 
tisement for the remedy, he having arrived at his 
present 200 (and over,) avourdupois, and perfect 
health, from its use.— Western World. 





HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of tho best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, In the Great Platte Val'ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands arc in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$l0 per Acre. HoMESTEADS For ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,600,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry*as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a Fae 
Hoxxsteap of 160 acres, within rallroad limits, equal toa 
Direct Bovsty of $400. Scnd for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 


where. Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
38-13t U.P. BR. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


$10 A DAY with StencilTools. famples, free. 
Add SRALA, ringfleld, Vt. 38—4t 





URNETT’S COCOAINE promotes the 
ofthe tiair, Free from Irritating matter. 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Autner H. WukkLex, Lowell, Mass, 


V WHITNEY & Co., 
aNorw om Come 
$10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
dress A.B. GRAHAM, Springfleld, Vt. 35-4t 


TALL STYLES of Hats fur Men and Moya can now 
be found at JACKSON & CO., 59 ‘Tremont Sty Buse 
it 
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Circulars free. 
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$250 A. MONTH caslly male with Stencil and 
DIU Kev-Check Dies. 


Secure Circular, and 
Brattleboro’, V1 2 





ples, free._ 8, 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Materlal, Write for Mrice List to Gxvat WesTEuN 
Gcw Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for, “Agente Wanted. 36m 


'WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 

steamchenta, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, ete., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS, & CO., 503 Broadway, N 36 -1¢ 


R. VAN NORMAN’S English, French and Ger- 

man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West Slst Strect, New York. W 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 21st, ly 
full inform: or cataloy 


FREE Tz samples of ene great page. 91,00, 
iustraied) Weekly—30 years extablished 
Fine steel engravings free to subserbers, Agents m: 
B5 ad Send for The Saturday Gazette, Ilal- 
x jae 





















































HOSE who desire a good article to restore gray bair 

tolls youthful color, we would recommend to pur- 
chase Hall's Vegetable Ric:lian Mair Ken-wer, a most ex- 
cellent and vainable preparation. Bold by all Druggists. 





F YOUR HAIR is coming out or turning grey, do 
not munnur ov er @ misf ort ‘ou CAN KO easil; ‘ert, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor will remove the cause of your 
whief by restoring your hair to its natural color, and there- 
with your good I ‘ant good nature, Bt 


ASEXTS. WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. 
ographs avd & complete Fuimlly Histo 


















Send 75c for sample or complete cany 
receipt of $3. K. H. COLTLE & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 





CATARRE.—W. U. Carpenter, M.D. No. 15 Rok 
ins St., Bosten, has ‘acecded to the request of many 
patients, and prepared lis remedies ina form that can be 
sent by mail and ata price within the reach of all. Cir 
cular of testimonials, with descriptive article upon ca- 
tarrh and dvamess sent free. See cures in Compan 
Jan. 12, 187l. 3 2t 


‘OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Tiustrated Price Catalogue, containing the value and 
prices id for all stamps; the most complete ever pub- 
ished In America, sent te any address on rrecipt of teen 
cents, by WILLIAM P. BROWN, 53 Nassau Street, N. 


Y. City. 382 
TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental, 


FOR AUTUMN OF 1871. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 

large and complete stuck of 
standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruit, 
Qrnamental Bes eran and Plants. 
jew ani re Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Bulbous Flower Roots. 

Descriptive and illustrated priced Catalogues sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1—Fruits, 0c. No.2—Omamental Trees, 0c. No. 























3—Green-house, 10e, No. 4—Wholesale, free: No. 5 
Bulbe, free. Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
lished 1840. 3s Rochester, N. ¥ 
W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 
SEARS | enscor BOSTON, 





SPALDIN 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. 1tis neat, clean and free from 
all injurious mincrals, It will restore -the hair to bald 
heads; keep ft from falling off, and make whiskers grow, 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 


















head of hair. nulding’s Rosen A Ja sold ve all druggists. 
E. M. SKL K, Proprietor, 287 Tremunt Street, Boston. 
Mass, 1i—eowly. 


Crossiey's RETIPORM BRUSSRLS.—The succerafy 
rabllity of the goous has fuduced us to Iscein oar 
tho third large invoice, which will be mh to our custom. 
erg at the extreme low price of 85 cents per yard. The 
advantage of the~e goods over the ordinary three-ply Rig. 
derminster and Ingrain Carpetings is thelr brilliancy a 
permanence of color, neainess in design and firmnea's 
texture. On account of the low price and rapid sale enc 
tomers ‘are rensiuded that these ‘carpet wit ke ae hand 
but a fow days, Praster & Bowo, 
Successors to John J. Peasley & Co, 

41 Washington Street, 

oe —__47 Washington Btreey_ 
Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Baap, 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Ofls, Blacks, Pollehes, and Soaps x 

the samme tlme. For Sale by Harness Vat 

ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywicn, 


ufactured by 
CO., Lexington, Mas, 


G.F. Wali SLY 
STUTTERING CURED. Dr. Waite & 0, 

Ss {183 Court St, Boston. “No pay until eure, Cita 

sent. q 


FREE HAPPY HOURS, an Ilustrted 
+ Menthly Magazine, containing someiling 
for everybody will be sent FREE fur Oct., Nov. and Dee 
1x71, to‘all Who send their subscriptions for list} af onc 
OstY 26 cexTs 4 Tan, fpccimen copies and penian 
lists five cents. Address py Hours Company, 
22 Ann Street, New York. ‘%—Heow 


‘Trade Mark. 
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WANTED. Anente ($2 50 pet day) to belli o 
ebrated HOME SUCTILE BEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, Makes the “lock-stitch" (alike ux 
hoth aldes), and js fully licensed. ‘The best. and ebeapect 
family Sewing Machine in the market, Address JOHs- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh Ta, 
Chicago, Ull., or 8t Louis, Mo. “si-iy 


EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTITUTION 1s unsurpassed in {ts in. 
struction an@ iocation, H. BM. WitLamp, A.M. Ire. 
Miso MARY U. Canter, Lady Principal, Three scpanic 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Prs 
ratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Jue, [3 
71, and April 4, 1 Bend fur catalogues and info 
tion to either Princ! at New London, N.H,, or 
G. HARRIMAN Scc’y Fisherville, N. Hy 


HE VERY BEST CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
JUST READY, 


THE SACRED CROWN: 


‘A collection of new Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Scntences, 
Motets aud Chants, 
For Public and Private Worship. 

Togetcer with a Complete and I'retical Rystem of Te 
mentary Instruction, written expreasly for thix work; a 
large collection of four-part Songs, Glees and Chorus for 
Singing Schools and Musical Cuaventions 

By B. F. Hodges, 
The well-known Auther and Conductor; Associate Edivr 
Of the very succesatul work, “Jubilant Voices," 
And G. W. Foster, 
One of our most popular New England Teachers. 
Price -$1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 

‘The authors have spent two years in writing, arrangins 
and sclecting fur this work, Which, In aduition to ther 
Lest efforts, has a larger number, @ greater variety, anda 
better selection of contributions than nny previous Masi: 
Book of a similar character has produced. We have large 
orders already for it. Orders will be answered in turn, 
and Fpecial terms made to Teachers and Cheristers. Spe- 
imen copies sent by mail postpa.d on receipt of $1. 
s1-4t LEE & SHEPARD, Pablishery, Boston 


BEST PRESS FOR ‘BOYS. 


It Does Good Work. 


















THE 
NOvBELTY 


JOB PRESS. 





Three Sizes are Made. 


PRICES, $60, $30 AND #16. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, wilt 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done 0 
the press, and rpeciinen shoet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 


ete. Addreas 
T. C. EVANS, 
28 106 Washington St, Boston 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES 


Weed Famlly, Favorite, 
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* For the Companion. 
NOBODY'S CHILD. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


The summer sun was warm in the five acre 
Jot, and the cast porch was cool and pleasant, 
so tlie owner of tho lot lingered in tbe porch and 
talked awhile with his wife. He had married 
her only the April before, and to live with her 
and love her had not yet grown to be an old sto- 
ry. It would be her fault if it ever did grow to 
be one, for he was a tender, kindly man, this 
Marcus Grant, with a gentle and clinging na- 
ture, and a womanly need of loving. 

His wife, though she was young and pretty, 
with bright eyes, and bright lips, and soft, wav- 
ing hair, was harder than he, and colder, and 
more selfish, But she had given him all the 
heart she had, and in these early days she cared 
very much indced about pleasing him, and kcep- 
ing him satisfied with her; or, rather, making 
him continue to admire her, for quict satisfac- 
tion on his part would not have been enough. 

He had thrown himself down on the doorstone, 
and his head was leaning against her lap, as she 
sat on her low chair in the porch, and ran her 
fingers in and out of his thick chestnut hair, 
thinking to herself what a fortunate woman she 
was to be the wife of this manly, handsome fel- 
low, whom so many girls wanted, and the mis- 
tress of his well-filled, comfortable house. 

From this east porch where they sat they 
could see down the long line of dusty road that 
led to the church and the few houses clustered 
round it, which passed for a village. The farm- 
house stood on the top of a high hill; and up 
this hill they now saw a woman toiling slowly. 
The summer sun burned fiercely down on her, 
the dust rose with every step in achoking cloud 
about her, and still she struggled on. 

Little events are full of interest in country sol- 
itudes, and both Grant and his wife watched the 
wanderer with curiosity. 

“Well, I never saw her before, that’s certain,” 
the husband said, after a long look as she drew 
nearer. 

“Nor I,” returned his wife. “But see, Mark, 
she has a baby in her arms. She’s trying to 
keep the sun off it with that shawl; and, sure 
as you live, she is turning in here.’’ 

“Why, so she is;” and Grant rose to his feet. 

“May I sit down in the shade and rest?” asked 
the stranger, drawing nigh. She spoke in a 
clear, silvery voice, which betrayed some of her 
secrets, since it was the voice of a lady, and also 
it was the utterance of despair, for its hopeless 
monotone was unvarying. 

“Certainly” and Mrs. Grant rose and offered 
her own low chair, for clearly this was no com- 
mon tramp. 
aan might I tronble you for a glass of wa- 

‘Tl go for some fresh,” Grant said, full of 
hospitable intent. 

But before he got back with the water he heard 
his wife calling him, and hurrying forward at 
the sound, he found her holding the stranger’s 
head on her shoulder, and the baby, who was 
Just opening sleepy eyes, in her arms. 

“Quick, Mark,do something. I think she is 

3 dying. She must be sun-struck.” 

And so it proved. No one ever knew how far 
she had toiled in that intense heat, with the baby 
in her arms—no one ever knew any thing more 
about her, for when the sun set, which had 
Scorched and withered her life, she, too, was 
Gone to unknown shores, Sho spoke only once 
‘ after she asked for the glass of water, and that 
: Was just before she died. The baby, in another 
+ Toom, uttered a cry, and she tried to turn her 
: head toward the sound. : 

- “It is your baby,” Mrs. Grant said, kindly, 

but she is all right. What do you call her?” 
The strangest change came over the dying 
face—it may have been only a foreshadowing of 
death, but it seemed more like a mortal agony 
- of renunciation and of despair. 
“Nothing,” she said, as evenly and with as 
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little change of inflection as if she were already | and from that moment a root of bitterness and 


a ghost; “nothing, she is nobody’s child.” 

But in half an hour after that she was dead, 
and Mrs. Grant, who was very literal in her 
ideas, always thought that the stranger had not 
known what she said; but, she used to add, the 
child was nobudy’s child, for ml they’ should: 
ever know about it, ; 

After the mother was buried, she began to 
think it was time to dispose of this child, which 
was nobody’s. She was not without heart, and 
she had worked diligently to fashion small gar- 
ments enough to make the little creature com- 
fortable; but now, she thought, her duty was 
done, and she wondered Mark said nothing 
about taking the baby to the alms-house. 

At last, one evening, she herself proposed it. 
Her husband looked at her in mild surprise. He 
supposed all women loved babies by instinct, 
and he took it for granted that of course his 
wife wanted this one, only she probably thought 
he wouldn’t like it round. 

“Why, did you think I wouldn’t let you keep 
it?” he asked, quietly. “I think God has sent 
it to us, and we've really no right to turn it over 
to any one else, to say nothing of the pleasure it 
is to have the little bundle.” 

As I said, Mrs. Grant was still in a state of 
mind not to be satisfied without her husband’s 
admiration. She would not have fallen shorf of 
his ideal of her for any thing; she would, at 
least, seem all that he desired her to be. She 
was quick enough to understand that he would 
think less of her if he saw her unwilling to keep 
the baby, so she smiled on him with what cheer- 
fulness she could summon, and treated the mat- 
ter as settled. 

Thus the child, which was nobody’s, grew up 
in the Grant household. She had been six 
months old, apparently, when she came there, 
and by midwinter she began to totter round on 
her little feet, and to say short words. 

But no one ever taught ber to say papa or 
mamma, those lovely first words of childhood. 
What had nobody’s child todo with such names? 

It might have seemed strange to most people 
that Julia Grant did not love this little thing, so 
thrown upon her mercy in its tender babyhood. 
But, despite theories, all women are not fond of 
children. Every woman is, perhaps, fond, in a 
blind, instinctive way, of her own; but the 
more heavenly love which takes all children in 
its arms and blesses them is not by any means 
universal. 

The most powerful trait in Mrs. Grant’s char- 
acter was a silent, unobtrusive selfishness. The 
whole world revolved, to her thought, about her. | 
Rains fell, dews dropped earthward, winds blew 
and suns shone for Julia Grant. 











jealousy had sprung up in her heart. If her 
husband had thought much of her comfort, she 
used to say to herself, he would not have wanted 
to put all this care upon her. 

She was quite ready, therefore, to be jealous, 
astdto feel as if something was taken from her 
every time he tossed the little qne in his arms, 


or called it a pet, namo; and after awhile—not at. 


once, for he was naturally the most unsuspi- 
cious of men—some instinct revealed this to 
him, and made him, lover of peace as he was, 
very chary of manifesting in his wife’s presence 
any especial tenderness for the little stranger 
within his gates. 

But summer and winter came and went, and 
with their sun and shade nobody’s child grew on 
toward girlhood. She had a great deal of beau- 
ty, of a shadowy, delicate kind. She was sel- 
dom ill, but she was a very frail-looking child. 
The quick, changeful color in herecheeks, the 
depth of feeling in her dark eyes, the tremulous 
curves about her mouth, all indicated an organ- 
ization of extreme sensitiveness; a nature to 
which love would be as the very breath of life, but 
which was too shrinking and timid ever to put 
forth any claims for it, or make any advances. 

For ten years she was the only little one in 
the Grant household. Their affairs prospered, 
they grew richer every year, as if nobody’s child 
had brought a blessing with her; but it was a 
constant source of bitterness to Mrs. Grant that 
they were laying up for strangers, or perhaps 
for this waif, whom no one else claimed, and 
who seemed likely to remain in their house for- 
ever, like some noiseless, unwelcome shadow. 

But at last, when the child had been for ten 
years her unwelcome housemate, to Mrs. Grant 
herself was given a little baby girl, God’s mes- 
senger of love, as I think every child must be, to 
every mother. Never had baby a warmer wel- 
come. The preparations made for her were 
worthy ef a little queen, and she opened her eyes 
on a world of love and of summer. 

But perhaps no one, not even her mother, 
lavished upon her such a passion of devotion as 
the poor little waif, nobody’s child, who had 
never in her life before had any ono whom she 
dared to caress. Perhaps her devotion to baby 
touched Mrs. Grant’s heart; at any rate she saw 
that she could trust the little one to her without 
fear, and so nobody’s child became a self-consti- 
tuted but most faithful nurse and body-guard to 
this other child, whom loving hearts were so 
proud and glad toown. =. 

And littléRose—for so they. named the sum- 
mer baby—clung to her young nurse with a fond 
tenacity, very exacting and wearing, indeed, 


She had con- | but unutterably sweet to the shy girl whom no 
sented with secret reluctance to keep the child, | one else loved. She began to feel that she was 





of some use—even she had her own name and 
place in the world; and this reminds me that I 
have not yet told you her name. She had been 
christened Annette soon after she came under 
the Grant roof, but little Rose called her ‘“Nan- 
ty,” and this odd title was the very first word 
that small person ever spoke. She was a lovely 
baby, one of the rogy, fat, dimpled, laughing 
kind, and so thoroughly healthy that she seldom 
eried, except when “Nanty’’ disappeared for a 
moment from her sight. The touch of her baby 
fingers seemed to make Marcus Grant and his 
wife both young again. Day by day some line 
of care faded out of their faces, which time had 
begun toharden. The mother smiled, asshehad 
never smiled before, on her baby; and here, at 
last, was an object on which the father’s great, 
loving heart could lavish itself, unblamed and 
unquestioned. 

Rose was a year and a half old, when one cold 
winter night her father and mother were per- 
suaded to go to a house-warming, a mile away. 
Mrs. Grant was seldom willing to leave her baby, 
but this gry company was to assemble at the 
new house of one of her best friends, and she 
took 2 fancf to be present. 

“‘Nanty’ will be just as careful of Rose, to do 
her justice, as I should,” she said; “and I think 
it’s only neighborly to go.” 

Her husband, always sociable in his nature, 
assented readily enough; and eight o’clock saw 
them well tucked in under the buffalo robes of 
their sleigh, and started for the scene of festivi- 
“Nanty,” for her part, was well content. Rose 
was already asleep, her little cheek, pink as the 
heart of one of her namesake flowers, resting on 
one dimpled hand, while the other was tossed. 
above her head, as we have all seen babies sleep. 
The maid-of-all-work went off, early to her bed 
in the next chamber, and the man, who had a 
family of his own not far away, took his depar- 
ture, and then “Nanty” raked up the fire, and 
crept softly into bed beside little Rose. 

It was nearly midnight when she woke, roused 
from her slumber by a light, a vivid, red light, 
brighter than day. In one moment she realized 
her position. The house was on fire and the 
flames were already far advanced. 

She sprang to the door and opened it, but it 
was only to be met and driven back by a sheet 
of fire. There was no hope of escape that way. 
Rose was her only thought. If, she could save 
the child, she did not care for herself.- 

She opened the chamber window. The leap 
seemed desperate to her timid gaze, but the 
snow underneath the window might break the 
fall. Then she thought of something better. 
She caught the blankets from the bed, and rolled 
Rose in them hurriedly, then dragged off the 
feather bed, by an effort of uttermost strength, 
and forced it through the window; and then, 
reaching out as far as she could, she dropped 
Rose, closely wrapped in the blankets, upon the 
bed, and sprang herself from another window, 
lest she might fall upon the child. 

’ For her there was no bed underneath, and no 
wrapping of soft woollens. Heavily she fell to 
the ground, and a violent shock, followed by 
deadly pain, told her that slre had broken her 
arm. She thanked God, in that breathless mo- 
ment, that it was not her leg, for somehow she 
must move Rose to a place of safety, out of 
reach, at least, of falling timbers. How she did 
it she never could have told, but in thirty sec- 
onds Rose.and the bed were out of the yard and 
across the street, and then she sank down be- 
side her charge, utterly unconscious. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant were driving home after 
the festival when they caught the gleam of a 
wild, strange light in the direction of their own 
home. 

“The house is on fire!” Mrs. Grant cried, with 
white lips. 

“Rose!” the father answered hoarsely, and 
whipped his horse into a run. A quarter of a, 
mile away from home they met the maid, 
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“Master, mistress,” she screamed after them, 
“the house is on fire, and I’m going for help.” 

They did not stop for questions. Had ““Nanty” 
also forsaken little Rose? 

But they found “‘Nanty” at her post, though 
at first they thought she was dead. The mother 
pulled away the blankets from the little bundle 
beside her, and Baby Rose rubbed her chubby 
hands into her sleepy eyes. 

“Where is 1?” she said, “and what for you 
make morning so soon?” 

“OQ, Mark, Mark, she’s all right,” the mother 
cried, in a passion of joy. ‘“ ‘Nanty’ has saved 
her;” and then she bent over the little girl in 
her thin night-gown, and took her by the arm. 

“Nanty, Nanty!’” 

She had seized the broken arm, and the pain 
roused the fainting girl. co 

“Yes’m,” she said, starting up. “I’m so sorry 
to be good for nothing just now, when you want 
me so much, but I broke my arm jumping out.” 

Afterwards, when the family had found a new 
shelter, the whole story came out. The maid, 
Judith, had read herself to sleep, and her candle 
had tipped over and set the bed on fire. The 
flames had aroused her to a terror which utterly 
swept away whatever presence of mind she 
might have had under, other circumstances, and 
without one thought for Rose or ‘‘Nanty” she 
had hurried off to call the neighbors to the 
scene of action. 

One might have feared that the fright and 
exposure would prove fatal to one so frail 
and delicate as “‘Nanty” had always been; but 
by the time her arm was well healed she was 
stronger than ever before, drawing new life, as 
it scemed, from the love and care lavished on 
her so freely; for now even Mrs. Grant’s heart 
had opened and taken her in. 

One day Marcus Grant said to his wife,— 

“But for ‘Nanty’ we should have had no child 
at all. It seems hard that she, who saved our 
darling, should be nobody’s child, herself.” 

“You think we ought to adopt her, and make 
her ours, legally?”’ his wife answered, smiling 
cheerfully, “I have been thi&king tho same 
thing, myself. We will do it when you please, 
for I believe God sent her to us, to be our own, 
just as much as ever He sent Rose.” 

So it came about, before another spring, that 
“Nanty” was no longer nobody’s child. Father, 
mother and little sister all belonged to her, and 
she had name and place in life, and a happy 
home where love smiled forever, 

a OS 
For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR 
Cuarter IV. 
By Qaroline Whipple Flanders. 
When convinced that all further search to re- 
cover the mineral was useless, young Winter 
naturally enough asked himself what he should 


do. 

His first impulse was to go directly to the Pro- 
fessor’s house and tell him the nugget was miss- 
ing. He did go to the house, but, unfortunate- 
ly, the Professor was out riding with his friends, 
so that nothing remained but for him to let the 
matter rest for that night, although he deter- 
mined to attend to it early in the morning, before 
the school commenced. 

I suppose every young person knows how much 
easier it is to do right before the tempter has a 
chance to be heard. The first impulse is always 
the best, when the conscience is an honest one. 
Winter’s decision was not only the best he could 
have made, but it was the only safe course for 
him. 

He did not board in the village with the rest 
of us. With Winnic he walked morning and 
evening to and from their home, which was 
nearly two miles from the academy. Winnie 
usually waited for her brother, and it was pleas- 
ant to see them together setting out merrily for 
home when the school was over. To-night, how- 
ever, she had preceded him, and Winter walked 
slowly toward his father’s cottage, thinking 
anxiously about the nugget, and how strangely 
it had disappeared. 

He was as sure as he could be about any thing, 
that he saw Horace Arlington place his hands 
upon it when he first approached the desk, and 
he saw other boys around the tencher’s table, 
Ned Tryst among the rest. Was it possible Ar 
lington would think of stealing it? To be sute 
they all knew it was valued at five hundred dol- 
lars! But suppose it was, who could make use 
of gold in the ore? No one would recetve it as 
pay from n boy, and certainly it was a heavy 
nugget to conceal among a student’s school 
traps. 

There must have been some motive besides a 
desire for the gold, Winter thought. It must 
have been taken to tease him! Yes, without 
doubt, Arlington had taken it in revenge for his 
not opening the Professor’s desk. He had bet- 
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ter speak to Arlington about it first, for he was 
certain the Professor would be greatly annoyed 
at what had happened. 

It was a long, dreary night for Walter Winter. 
To his honor be it said, he never once thought 
that he could be accused of taking the ore. It 
is the guilty conscience that soonest takes alarm. 
Whatever Winter’s defects might be, thieving 
was not one of them. 

Winnie was a good deal surprised, the next 
morning, to find her brother already gone from 
home when she came in to breakfast. 

“He makes more fuss about being first moni- 
tor, than the Professor did in overseeing the 
whole school,” the saticy sister said. i 

She little knew the heavy heart he had taken 
along with him! 

Winter waited upon the piazza very uneasily 
until the students began to arrive. The mo- 
ment he saw Arlington in the distance, he went 
to meet him. 

“Good-morning, Arlington,” he said, as if 
nothing unpleasant had occurred the night pre- 
vious. 

Horace was not in so gracious a mood, how- 
ever. He did not even tip his hat, but cut Wal- 
ter, clean and clear. 

“Stop, Arlington!” cried Winter, so earnestly 
that the boy involuntarily glanced backward. 
“I must speak with you, and now.” 

Winter’s face was quite pale with sleepless- 
ness and anxiety, and he looked almost ghastly 
as he tried to smile in a careless way, when Ar- 
lington came back, impatiently, and waited in 
silence for him to speak. : 

“Arlington, did you take that gold nugget, 
last night?” : 

“What do you mean?” 

“—E mean it is gone, and I could not find it 
when I put the others back in the cabinet.- I 
thought, perhaps you might know where it is.” 

“Well, I don’t know where it is; and if there 
was not the Professor in sight, I would knock 
you down. Didn’t you tell the Professor they 
were all there, when he looked in to ask you to 
take care of them? And didn’t we all go right 
out of the room without going to the table again? 
I should think if any thing was taken, it would 
be the last one that saw it, who would be re- 
garded as the thief!” 

If Horace had struck Winter a blow in the 
face, he could not have been more completely 
staggered and silenced. The look of alarm that 
flashed over Winter’s features did not escape 
Horace’s quick eye, either. i 

“You’ve got yourself into a pretty fix,” he 
muttered, jecringly; ‘and I wish you joy of it.”” 

Joy of it, indeed! Winter began to feel as if 
he was in a horrid nightmare. It was the first 
time in his life he had had thief associated with 
his name. 

Winter went back to the piazza and looked 
for Ned Tryst. He found him, with a group of 
smaller boys around him, and much as he dis- 
liked to speak to the fellow, he felt compelled to 
do so. : . 

Ned was by no means so dignified as Horace 
had been. He was only too eager to be tolerat- 
ed by anybody. i 

“Look here, Tryst, you know that valuable 
nugget that was left on the table last night?” 

“Yes; it’s gone, haint it, hey?” cyied Ned, 
with a wicked and significant leer, first at Win- 
ter and then at the boys. 

“How did you know?” asked Winter, sur- 
prised: 

“Arlington told meas he came in—says yoy 
undertook to lay it on to him.” 

“No; I did not mean to do that. I was too 
eager to find it. I thought some of the boys 
might know something about it.” 

“Likely as not,” Ned returned, making sly 
grimaccs at the boys, which set them all laugh- 
ing. 

Winter flushed crimson without exactly know- 
ing why, and began to feel confused. He looked 
around for Scranton, who he thought would un- 
derstand him better, but Scranton was not to be 
seen. i 

He felt great confidence in this young man, 
who was always self-collected and reasonable. 
“I will wait for Scranton to come in, before 
speaking to the Professor,” he said to himself; 
and he did wait. 

The fact was, the longer Winter deferred go- 
ing to headquarters, the more he dreaded it. 
How did he know but the Professor would take 
the same view of the case that Arlington and 
Tryst had done? 

As Winter went toward the platform he heard 
the boys talking the loss over. 7 

Arlington and Tryst had lost no time in 
spreading the news. They did not intend to 
come under the ban of suspicion themselves, so 
they had not failed to convey the impression 
that Winter had stolen the nugget, and was at- 
tempting to pass the theft off on others; 
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It is astonishing what rapid strides malice 
will make through a school-room! Winter might 
have done a hundred good deeds without being 
half as much noticed as he was after five min- 
utes scandal! 

The Professor came in with a preoccupicd 
manner, and omitted all his usual courtesics to 
his first monitor. He was a little behind time 
and a little flarried, for which Winter was not 
sorry. It helped to hide his own confusion. 

The miserable youth had a faint hope that the 
young ladics had not yet heard of his misfot- 
tone. But he was mistaken. Ned Tryst had 
shouted it all up to us as we stood on the porti- 
co above; and brave Winnie Winter had flang 
back his aspersions with a will. 

Ned had often tried to be familiar with Win- 
nie. He had tossed her up a paper of candies 
that very morning, which she had flung back to 
him. 

“You needn’t be so independent, miss. Iam 
honest, if 1 am poor,” Ned cried out, making the 
boys laugh with his emphasis on honest. “I 
did not steal the candy.” 

“Who accused you of stealing it?” asked a 
saucy girl, who was more willing to receive the 
candy than Winnie had been. 

““Nobody. But her brother accused me of 
stealing a gold nugget.” 

“¥don’t belicve it,” cried Winnie, her face 
flaming like her curls. “Walter is civil to ev- 
erybody.” q z 

“What nugget?’ asked the girl. 

“The five hundred dollar one. Winter told 
me it was gone, himself; and he was the last 
one seen with it.”” 

“When was it taken?” 

“Last night.” 

And then Ned told the whole story. 

“Now I don’t believe a word you say,” shout- 
ed back Winnie. ‘‘Walter never said a word 
about the nugget last night; and just as if he 
wouldn’t, if he had lost it?” 

“We don’t supposc he did lose it! Ono! We 
think quite the reverse, as the Professor says.” 
And then Ned and all the boys broke out into r 
jeering laugh. 

Warm-hearted Winnie couldn’t stand that. 
She burst out crying as hard as she could; and 
then all the girls talked about the loss of the 
gold, and no one would speak to the poor child, 
at least no one but Nellie. 

When we went down to morning prayers, 
Winter sat upon the platform, as dark and glum 
as miscry ‘could make him. 

The. moment he caught sight of Winnie’s 
swollen eyes, he knew just how it was, and, af- 
ter the first pitying glance, he never once looked 
toward the girls’ side again. 

Nellie sat with her head leaning on the desk, 
all through the exercises; and I heard a sniff or 
two that made me think perhaps she might be 
crying, so I slipped my hand under and slyly 
felt of her cheek, which made her laugh a little. 

After prayers, Nellie took hold of Winnic’s 
hand and walked out of the room as if she had 
been a queen. Nobody dared insult Winnie 
then! 

When Walter saw Nellie take his sister by the 








hand before the whole of them, the hard look 
died out of his face, and a soft, noble resolute- 
ness came into it instead. 

Then he rose and stood before the Professor 
and said,— 

“J am very sorry for what has happened, sir, 
but the valuable nugget is gone.” 

“What? How is that, Winter?’ the Professor 
asked, briskly, as if doubting what he heard. 

“Perhaps you recollect, sir, asking me to re- 
turn the minerals to the cabinet, last night?” 

“Certainly—yes—I remember, perfectly.” 

“You said there were ten of them, sir?” 

“Yes, there were ten of them.” 

“Well, sir, there were ten of them, but one 
was acommon stone, and the nugyet was not 
among them.” 

The Professor remained looking at Winter in 
a startled way, as if trying to be certain that he 
was right in supposing he had Icft it on the 
table. i 

Then he unlocked his desk and looked in, as 
if it was possible it might be there. But in all 
his movements there was nothing that indicated 
that he suspected Winter of taking it, or of de- 
ceiving him. 

The first boy upon whom the Professor’s eyes 
fell was Ned Tryst, and they said, as plainly as 
eyes could say, Is it possible, after all I have 
done for that boy, he is a rascal, still? 

Ned had conscience enough left in him to un- 
derstand the mute appeal. But he knew he was 
innocent of this offence, and yet he blushed and 
looked down as if he was the real criminal. 

Now here is the disadvantage that a rogue la- 
bors under. Guilty, or not guilty, he is sure to 
be suspected. 

“All of the boys who were near the table, last 
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night, may rise and remain standing,” said the 
Professor. 

At this moment Scranton came in to the 
school-room, and walking to his.desk, was about 
seating himself, when the Professor asked,— 

“Mr, Scranton, were you near the desk, lst 
night?” 5 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Please stand.” 


i 


It was one of the rules of the school that ny — 


desk should be unlocked until the Professor jase 
the signal. This was to avoid noise and coris 
sion during prayers. 

“The students may lay their keys on the desks, 
and remain standing while I gxamine thn. 


This nugget is too valuable to be lost, and is te : 


private property of Mr. Moss, beside,” said ti 
Professor. 

The order was premptly obeyed. 

The Professor moved quietly among the desk: 
and examined every thing to his heart’s con 
tent until he came to young Scranton’s. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Scranton said, plsc- 
ing his hand upon his desk; “I object to the 
search.” 





‘To be continued. 
—_+o—__——_ 
“For the Companton. 


REMINISCENCES OF INDIAN LIFE 
AROUND DETROIT. 
By Mrs. BE. M. Stewart. 

Detroit in. 1824, when I was a girl, was a smal 
town, but very ancient in appearance. Its prin- 
cipal street, Jefferson Avenue, was lined on both 
sides with low French houses, whose unpaintd 
fronts, and roofs overgrown with moss, looke) a3 
if they had braved the storms of a whole cen. 
tury. 

Old Fort Shelby was still occupied by a smal! 
detachment of troops, and the morning sn! 
evening gun, and the cheerful revielle and ta: 
were quite enough to captivate the fancy o 
imaginative child. Our house stood bat a shun 
distance from the picketed fields that surrouni- 
ed the fort, and the view of its green banks. th: 
neat, white cantonment, the parading soli: 
marching and countermarching, the exhilar:t 
ing martial music, formed a lively romance if 
which I never grew weary. 

In the summer of 1825 the troops were n- 
moved to Green Bay, and the. children of i: 
neighborhood immediately took possession -{ 
the dismantled fort and its picketed fields, o-3- 
verting them into a most delightful play-grou:.! 

About three hundred Indians, the remn: 
of two or three tribes, were constantly ab: 
town during the day, trading away mocecacit: 
and baskets of their own manufacture, and ¢.2 
parting with their blankets for the banefal “fire 
water;”” and when hunger pressed, began; 
food at the houses of the inhabitants. 

Toward evening they would begin to retcra 
to their wigwams in the forests, or “bush,” a: 3: 
was termed, all more or less intoxicated; 214 
having to pass the dwellings on the Common 
was not unusual for us to be disturbed by tb: 
quarrelsome threats and fearful whoops ti: 3 
late hour at night. 

The Indians were remarkable for their love .f 
children. This trait of character, while it s- 
cured kind treatment to the little ones, ¥3 
sometimes dangerous to the liberty of white 
children. They were often stolen after the chs 
of the war of 1812, to make glad same deselive 
wigwam. 

Even in their degradation these Indians m.2- 
ifest some commendable traits. The paticn= 
and quiet dignity with which they met the ir- 
solence and ridicule of saucy boys and hearsics 
men, was enough to turn aside every shaft «f 
contempt, and to shame their tormemtors iziv 
better conduct. 

My mother’s fear of the Indians passed a¥:* 
after living a few months in Detroit, and +. 
children, really enjoyed the calls of some ofc 
uncivilized visitors. I remember one squav. + 
chief's wife, who often visited us, and «t.> 
gentleness quite interested us inher. Once. 
she came into the house, trembling with fi 
and berged permission to stay there uni. 
husband should pass by on his way te ‘° 
“bush,” for he had threatened to kill ber ~~ 
her two little ones who were clinging tu 
hands. 

My mother feared to allow her to remai 
she could not find it in her heart ta send 
the poor trembling wife. So she proposed 
they should hide up stairs; butno, the 
would sit in the middle of the kitchen dou: 
nowhere else. What her thoughts werc 
could tell; but there she sat two or three be > 
without speaking, and almost without me: 
except now and thet she raised ber heal -a 
cast a scared glance at the windows. 

Her little children sat one on each side of t:-9 
mother, munching @ piece of bread, or lea 
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on her lap, but without uttering a word, or the 
faintest cry. They had already learned self-con- 
trol. 

Towards sunset, we saw the intoxicated chief 
reeling along the turnpike, which ran near our 
garden fence. He was in an ugly mood, for he 
constantly made abrupt, angry gestures. Stumb- 
ling across the ditch, he crept stealthily to our 
fence and peered cautiously into the garden. 
We watched him with great anxiety, but after 
he had looked into every part of the enclosure, 
and saw that there was no person in it, he stag- 
gered along toward the “bush. 7 

When he was out of sight, Minikee started 
homeward. It was interesting to watch her 
stealthy movements, as with body half bent she 
crept in the shadow of the houses and fences, or 
made a circuit farther away from the road to 
avoid an open space. Alas! poor, crushed wife, 
no Christian home, ‘no glorious redemption 
hopes were hers! 

The Indians often suffered for want of food. 
Too much fascinated with the white man’s whis- 
key to go far from the city to hunt for game, 
and too indolent to work, as soon astheir mea- 
gre payments from the government were cx~ 
hausted they became beggars, dependent on the 
charity of the citizens for their daily bread. 

Families who gave’ them food were constantly 
annoyed by their visits, until, in self-defence, 
they were obliged to drive them from their doors. 

My good mother could not make up her mind 
to treat them with the harshness which seemed 
necessary to ensure their absence, and during 
the first winter of our residence in Detroit she 
adopted the expedient of keeping the front win- 
dow blinds closed and tho doors locked. 

This answered very well for a time, but onc 
day we heard some one trying to open the door. 
We knew it was an Indian, for his footfall gave 
nosound. In a few moments the back window 
was darkened by an intervening object, and, 
looking up, we saw an Indian lad, seventeen or 
eizhteen years of age, looking in upon us. 
Bowing his head and smiling, as if to disarm 
our fears, he begged for ‘‘quash gunn,” bread. 

My mother, by signs, bade him begone; but 
he took from-his shirt collar the only brooch he 
had, and, with a most pitcous, pleading look, of- 
fered in exchange for “quash gunn so large,” 
marking the size on his hand. 

Mother relented, and soon the half-starved In- 
dian was bountifully fed. When he found that 
she would not take the brooch, his pantomimic 
expression of thanks were so grotesque that we 
were convulsed with laughter. 

Afterward we often saw this Indian as he was 
passing the house.. He always bowed to us, or 
rather nodded in an awkward manner, but he 
never begged food again. Many little presents 
of bread and cake we carried to him in the street, 
but he could not be persuaded to come for them 
even to the fence, 

One instance of Indian revenge and subse- 
quent punishment occurred during the first year 
of our residence in Detroit. 

A chief of the Chippewas, I believe, named 
Kish-kau-ko, who was somewhat famous for his 
warlike exploits, cansed his son to murder an 
Indian of his own tribe for some offence. As 
such a crime could not be overlooked, the sheriff 
of Detroit took a band of men the night after 
the murder and went to Kish-kau-ko’s camp, 
about a mile above the city, to arrest the offend- 
ers. 

It was near midnight when they came in sight 
of theencampment. The watch fire was burn- 
ing low, but its flickering light revealed the 
forms of about twenty powerful Indians lying 
in a circle with their feet toward the fire. 

Leaving his men within hailing distance, the 
sheriff advanced cautiously toward the group. 
The chief and his son were lying side by side. 
The sheriff crept noiselessly to the circle of sleep- 
ers, and with almost incredible dexterity secured 
their tomahawks without waking them. They 
were no doubt somewhat stupefied with liquor, 
but with the sheriff’s first word of command 
the Indians sprang to their feet with their expres- 
sive “Ugh.” When Kish-kau-ko saw his toma- 
hawk was gone, he commanded his followers to 
offer no resistance, and with folded arms he and 
his son were marched off to prison. 

The sheriff was 2 humane man, and every 
thing consistent with their safety was done for 
the comfort and amusement of the Indian cap- 
tives. They were allowed the freedom of the 
Prisoner’s hall during the day; and from morn- 
ing till night crowds of Indians gathered around 
the large, grated window that lighted the hall to 
talk with their chief. 

After a time, however, it was thought that 
they might endeavor to escape, and the turnkey 
was ordered to confine them in cells. 

There is nothing so abhorrent to an Indian’s 
nature as confinement. Famine he will bear 
withont a murmur; indignities and insults elicit 





scarcely a sign of recognition; and he would 


glory in bravely meeting death at the stake; but 
to be shut out from the light of heaven, caged 
in by bolts and bars, a keeper placed over him, 
and his life brought under rules of order, this 
is too much for Indian endurance. 

Yet, with their native resolution, not one word 
of discontent escaped the prisoners, and they 
were supposed to have become resigned to their 
fate. 

Kish-kau-ko’s wife was still allowed to visit 
her husband and son, and bring them maplé su- 
gar, parched corn, and not unfrequently a bottle 
of rum, to cheer their captivity. 

One day she came with the rum, and very 
courteously offered some to the other prisoncrs. 
They declined to receive it. She then handed 
the bottle to the young chief, her son, drank of 
the rum herself, and gave the remainder to Kish- 
kau-ko. 

In the evening, when the turnkey came to lock 
the other prisoners in their cells, and to sce that 
all was right, Kish-kau-ko asked to sce the sher- 
iff’s little children, to whom he had become much 
attached. They were brought to him and he 
caressed them, told them to be always good chil- 
dren, and bade them good-by. He thanked the 
turnkey for his kindness, shook hands with him, 
and bade him farewell. The man, thinkingethis 
a strange proceeding, carefully searched the cell, 
but found nothing to justify suspicion of any 
thing wrong, so he concluded it was only an 
Indian’s whim, and dismissed his suspicions 
from his mind. 3 

Very early the next morning a crowd. of In- 
dians gathered around the window of the jail; 
and long before the usual hour the sheriff’s door 
was besieged with inquiries after the health of 
the two prisoners. 

Fearing all was not right, the turnkey hast- 
ened into the jail. The young chief was already 
dressed, and stood at the door of his cell look- 
ing anxiously at his father’s cell, which was op- 
posite his own. 

On opening the door of Kish-kau-ko’s cell, he 
was discovered reclining on his couch, one hand 
supporting his head. He seemed to be asleep, 
and the turnkey called to him, but there was 
no motion. He calfed again, and then stepped 
for&ard and touched his shoulder, and found 
that he was dead! Doubtless the rum drank the 
preceding day was drugged, and the captive 
chief was free from human bars and bolts. 

The young chief manifested the most profound 
grief. It was deemed unmanly to weep, but the 
tears would come. Expressions of sorrow were 
thought derogatory to Indian character, but sobs 
and moans would burst from his lips despite his 
efforts at self-control. 

The body of Kish-kau-ko was placed in a rude 
coffin, and for a few hours lay in state in the jail 
yard. .It was then buried in Indian style, in full 
dress, with all his ornaments, his tomahawk and 
scalping knife in his belt, and his rifle by his 
side. His pipe, tobacco pouch and powder-horn 
were also placed in the coffin by his tribe, for his 
use in the spirit land. The Indians would not 
permit the coffin lid to be fastened down, Jest the 
soul of their chief might be imprisoned therein. 

For some time after the death of Kish-kau-ko 
the turnkey was ill and unable to attend to his 
duties. One day, when he was only partially 
recovered, the absence of the sheriff rendered 
it necessary for him to resume his duties and 
lock the prisoners in their cells for the night. 
A boy was placed, as usuil, at the door of the 
prisoner’s hall to make it secure, 

The young chief, Kish-kau-ko’s son, still re- 
mained in prison. He had enjoyed the freedom 
of the hall since his father’s death. As evening 
approached, he hid himself in a dark corner, 
near the door, where he could not be seen from 
the outside, and when the turnkey entered, the 
athletic young savago pushed him aside, 
wrenched the door from the boy’s hand and 
flung it open, ran across the hall which separ- 
ated the prison from the sheriff's rooms, passed 
through two of those apartments, and madc his 
escape by an- open door, before any. alarm could 
be given. Pursuit was immediately made, but 
it was already twilight, and no one cared to en- 
ter the bush, and of course he wis not recap- 
tured. 

A few weeks afterwards, the escaped prisoner 
sent word to the Governor that “he was a man 
of honor, and would give himself up to the au- 
thorities when the time came for his trial.” 
But on accountof his youth and to avoid trouble 
with the Indians if he should fail to appear, the 
Governor sent him a pardon. < 


os 


A Bia DomE.—The dome of the Capitol at 
Washington is the most ambitious structure in 
America. It is one hundred and eight feet 
higher than the Washington Monument, at Bal- 
timore, sixty-eight feet higher than that of Bun- 





ker Hill, and twenty-three feet higher than the 
Trinity church tower of New York. It is the 
only considerable dome of iron in the world. 
It is a vast hollow sphere of fron, weighing 
8,000,200 pounds. How much is that? More 
than 4,000 tons, or about the weight of 70,000 
full-frown people, or about equal to 1,000 laden 
coal cars, which, holding four tons apicce, 
would reach two miles and a half. 


————__—— 
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THE STORY OF SOME STRANGE 
TRACKS. 


By 0. A. Btephons. 


It wasin June, We had gone up to the Heron 
Pond, Lon Moody and I, to fish for perch. It is 
a fine place for the little prickly-backed fellows; 
the water was alive with them. 

We soon had a basket full, and were standing 
on atree-trunk which ran out into the pond, 
angling to get a bite from a couple of pond trout 
whose broad, spotted backs showed to great ad- 
vantage among the smaller fry, when Lon, who 
was behind me on the log, suddenly drew in his 
line. 

“Got onc?” said 1. 

“Got one? No! But for pity’s sake, look 
here! ‘ What’s been here?’ 

Ilooked hastily around. There, in the mud, 
in which the old log lay, werd some little foot- 
prints, not more than three or four inches long, 
toes and all as plain as could be, patted down 
into the soft mud! 

“Well, I declare!” cried Lon. 
feet, arén’t they?” 

“So they are,” said I. “Sure as the world!” 

“And just made, too,” said Lon. 

We looked about us, but there was no baby in 
sight. 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!” exclaimed 
Lon. “There isn’t a house within six miles! How 
the little thing ever got up here is more than I 
can tell!” 

“He was barefooted, too,” said I. ‘Look at 
those little toe-marks, now! He can’t be more 
than a year, or a year and a half.” 

All round the log were the tracks, as if the lit- 
tle one had played there for some time. Then 
we could see where it had toddled along the 
shore for two or three rods, and then turned off 
into the bushes. There we lost the footprints. 

“Well, I’m fairly puzzled!” exclaimed Lon. 
“J don’t know what to think.” 

“The little fellow’s lost,” suggested I. 

“Tt couldn’t have come way up here alone,” 
said Lon. “It may be an Indian family is camp- 
ing round here, though. Perhaps it’s a little 
pappoose.”” 

But that wasn’t very likely. 

“T€ it’s a lost child we ought to hunt it up, if 
we can,” continued Lon. 

“And if it’s a little pappoose, I should like to 
see it,’’ said I. i 

So we began to search in good earnest. First, 
we hunted through the alders which skirt the 
pond. Then we went up to the knolls and ridg- 
es which lead from the water, and thence out 
into the forest. There were no signs of baby, 
or pappoose, either! Neither was there smoke 
rising above the trees, as there would most prob- 
ably have been, had there been a wigwam near. 

It was growing dark, so we were obliged to 
give up our search, and, gathering up our fish- 
ing tackle, we went home comletely puzzled. 

Of course we told our wonderful story to the 
family, and as a result were well laughed at. 
Nobody would believe there was a baby stroll- 
ing about the pond. Besides, it was but a small 
neighborhood, and if any mother had lost a 
baby, it would soon have been known. As for 
its being a pappoose, Mr. Moody said that it was 
in no ways likely; at least he had never known 
of any wigwam at the pend. - So our baby story 
found no favor. 

“But there are the tracks, anyhow,” said Lon, 
‘as we were talking it over the next day. “They 
can’t rub those out. Woe won’t say any thing 
more about it to the folks, but let’s go up again 
to-morrow and take alook at them. Certainly 
they were a child’s tracks, and if that’s so, there 
must have been a child to make them. 

Next afternoon we went to the pond again, 
taking our hooks and lines. We came to tho 
log—yes, there were the tracks plain enough. 
They had joked us so much at the house that we 
almost began to think our eyes had decetved. us. 
There had been a shower:in thé night. The 
prints were not as fresh as on the preceding day, 
yet they were there. 

“Poor baby!” said Lon. “What a wetting he 
must have got if he was out in the rain last 
night! I feel as if we, or somebody, ought to 
find him. Drop in your hook and fish fora 
while, and I'll follow the shore to see what Ican 
find.” 


“Little baby’s 





I had hardly baited my hook when I heard 
Lon’svoice. 

“More tracks!” cried he. ‘Come out here. 
They were made since the shower, too.” 

I ran to him, and, sure enough, there were 
new ones that looked as if they had been made 
not five minutes before. And there were prints 
as of tiny fingers, too, . 
aeeuhats where he played in the mud,” said 

n. 

And on a little farther there was a sort of trail, 
asif something had been dragged or brushed 
alotig—some of his clothes, perhaps. 

“But he’s gone into the bushes again,” said 
Lon, looking a little farther. ‘‘He can’t be far 
off. Let’s have another hunt after him.” 

And we searched again all along the shore 
and among tho high water grass, out in the 
bushes, and still farther on up the side of the 
mountain, looking behind every bush and stump, 
and into every hole. But not a glimpse or a 
trace could we get of the mysterious baby. 

“Well, it is curious,” exclaimed Lon. 

Curious enough! We went home again as 
much in the fog as ever, but said nothing this 
time; in fact, we hadn’t much to say. 

“LPN tell you what, though,” remarked Lon, 
that evening, “I wish ‘that instead of hunting 
for him, we had hid in the bushes and kept still. 
May be he would have come out in sight. Ho 
must be round there. Do you s’pose the little 
monkey saw us?” 

“J shouldn't wonder; but when can we go up 
again?” 

We managed to get off the next Thursday 
afternoon. 

“Hope he hasn’t gone off,” said Lon, as we 
went up throagh the woods. “I'd give most 
any thing to catch him. Do you expect he’d 
cry, and kick, and be wild? I’ve heard of wild 
men.” 

Working our way softly throuzh the ald- 
ers, we stepped out into a patch of foul-mead- 
ow grass, not very far from the old log where 
we had first seen the tracks. There was noth- 
ing in sight; but down close to the water thcro 
were more tracks, which must have been made 
since we were last there. 

“Guess he’s here,” said Lon. ‘Let’s keep 
quiet ROW: Here’s a good chance to hide in this 
grass.” 

We curled down among the tall stalks. Thero 
was something incxpressibly funny about the 
whole thing, and we couldn’t help laughing as 
we lay there. 

An honor or two passed. Now and then a trout 
would leap out of the water, and whole flocks of 
wood ducks and coots were swimming about, or 
waddling on the muddy shore, while off at a dis- 
tance we could sce an old hairn (heron) standing 
on one foot and silently eyeing the water; but 
no signs of baby. We were getting a little tired 
of our watching. . 

“Quess he’s asleep somewhere,” said Lon, 
when, suddenly, we heard a twig snap back in 
the bushes, and shortly after a rustling in the 
tall grass nearer the water. Some of the ducks 
flew up as if alarmed. 

“There he is, I’ll bet,” whispered Lon. “The 
little monkey is creeping down to the water.”” 

Wo could see the grass gently swaying, as if 
something was working its way through it, till, 
at the very edge of the water, the motion ceased. 

“Crept down to drink, I guess,” said Lon. 
“Keep still.” 

We waited some minutes. ‘He must be aw- 
ful dry,” muttered Lon, “if he’s drinking all this 
time!” 

A flock of ducks came swimming past the 
place, two or three nearly brushing the over- 
hanging grass. All at once there was a spring 
and agreat splash into tho water, followed by 
loud quacks. 4 

We jumped from our lurking place. 

“Fell into the water!” exclaimed I. 

“Caught a duck!’’ cried Lon, 

The duck was filling the air with its cries. We 
ran up through the grass, and saw, not a baby, 
but a largish gray creature, with a fine wood- 
drake in its mouth. 

“?’Coon! A great racoon!” exclaimed Lon. 
“After him! After him!” For, sccing us, the 
animal had turned and seuttled away into the 
bushes with its prey. ‘After him!” and, catch- 
ing up the fish-poles we had left lying on the 
shore, we gave chase. 

The ’coon had a start of several rods’ while 
we were getting over our surprise; but keeping 
his gray back in sight, we soon began to gain on 
him. . Raccoons are pdor runners; they have an 
awkward, ambling gait, and this once had his 
mouth too full of duck to make much headway, 
He seemed extremely loath to drop his dinner. 

On we went, and had now got well out into 
the forest, when the ’coon, seeing that he could 
not escape us, ran to the fot of a large yellow 
bitch.” As we ran panting towards him, he 
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whipped into a great hole in the trunk near the 
ground, and scratched up out of sight on thedn- 


side, 
“There, we've treed him!”’ cried Lon. 


“And lost him, I guess,” said I. 

The tree was a mere old shell, with the inside 
rotted away. We thrust our fish-poles up into 
the hallow, but the ’coon was out of our reach. 

“‘We can smoke him out, perhaps,” suggested 
Lon, picking up some great curled rolls of bark 
which had warped off and fallen from the tree. 
“Got a match?” 

Ihappened to have one. Several of the park 
rolls were soon lighted and placed in the cavity. 
But it would have taken a long time to smoke 
him out at that rate, had not the inside of the 
tree been dry. It caught fire from the torches, 
and “the flames ran upward. In a moment the 
whole inside of the tree was ablaze. Flame and 
smoke speuted out from the old knotholes and 
atthe top. It drew like a chimney. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Lon. “Hear it roar! 
’Coony can’t stand that long, I know!” 

And he didn’t. Very soon we heard something 
drop, and out rolled the ’coon at the bottom of 
the stump, coiled up like a ball. He was well 
singed and apparently suffocated. 

Lon didn’t believe he was dead, however, and 
cutting some limber birch withes, we proceeded 
to tie his legs before he came to his breath again. 
One glance at his little, slim, black feet, told the 
whole story about the baby tracks/ And here 
let me state, for the benefit of all young sports- 
men, that a raccoon makes a track just like a 
little child. 

After tying his coonship, we slung him across 
a pole between us and started for home. He 
soon began to realize his situation, and wriggled 
about prodigiously. After we reached home 
Lon chained him to an apple tree, where we kept 
him all summer. He soon became tame as a 
dog, and a deal of sport he made for the family. 
But about the first of September we sold him to 
& menagerie man. 

————_+o»—__—__ 
ON THE GUANO ISLANDS. 

As I said in the Companion of last week, it is 
about fifteen years since I was at the Chincha 
Islands, from which such enormous supplies of 
guano have been obtained. I do not know the 
condition of the islands at this time, but when I 
visited them, they were about as strange and un- 
desirable a place of resort, even for seamen, as 
can be well imagined. 

Besides the intolerable odor and dust from the 
guano, the character of the men gathered there 
was not specially creditable to the race as a 
whole. There were Indians, Peruvians, South 
Americans of European blood, mixed breeds, and 
last, but not least, the fearfully abused Chinese 
coolies, The latter were virtually slaves, and 
were treated with a brutality that was absolute- 
ly shocking. Almost every day several of them 
committed suicide, in the hope of relief from the 
miseries of their lot. This became so serious a 
matter at last, that the gangs were locked up 
under guard at night. 

The half-caste, dirty looking soldiers kept on 
the island by the Peruvian authorities were any 
thing but creditable to that government. They 
were a sneaking, cruel, dastardly set of men, 
that would not have stood in line a moment un- 
der the fire of an enemy. I give a portrait of 
one of the officers and his Indian slave,—a fair 
sample in his dress and general appearance of 
these redoubtable warriors. 

Much more pleasing objects of interest were 
the fish, that literally swarmed about the islands. 
We had only to throw a line into the water, to 
catch mackerel as rapidly as they could bedrawn 
on board the vessel. About the rocks were 
shoals of red mullet and rock cod, besides many 
species of gorscously colored fish unknown to 
me, but familiar to the natives by long and so- 
norous Spanish names. 

Porpoises, seals and thrashers amused them- 
selves by tumbling about us all day. Two young 
whales, especially, came every morning and even- 
ing to gambol near our ship. They were of the 
formidable fin-back species, and valueless to cap- 
ture, and so were allowed to enjoy themselves 
without molestation. 

This reminds me of an amusing, yet somewhat 
exciting, adventure that brought our third mate 
and myself into rather too intimate an acquaint- 
ance with one of these huge youngsters. We 
had been fishing for rock cod and mackerel, but 
getting tired of this, concluded to change our 
fishing ground. Setting the jolly-boat’s shoul- 
der-of-mutton sail, we bore away to the farthest 
extremity of the channel, betwoen the North and 
Middle Islands. Taking in the canvas, we were 
just dropping our lines into the water, when 
puff, puff, puff, came a shoal of young porpois- 
es alongside of the boat. 

The mate caught up a harpoon that lay near 
his hand and sprang to the bow. 





I hurriedly unshipped the rudder, and ran out 
an oar astern, to have the boat under control. 

“Bow on with her! Bow on!” roared my com- 
panion, with his harpoon poised in the air. 

I did so, but just at that moment a huge black 
body rose slowly to the surface of the water, and 
T at once saw that it was a young fin-back. « 





AW OFFIOER AND HIS INDIAN SLAVE. 


The porpoises had disappeared, and, to my 
horror, the third mate was taking aim at the for- 
midable young whale. 


i hae up! Don’t strike, it’s a fin-back,” I 
c 


“Fin-back, or porpoise, who cares,” yelled the 
reckless mate, and launched his keen weapon, 
with all his strength, into the arched, glistening 
back of the huge creature, just as it broke wa- 
ter under the bow. 

There was a tremendous splash and flurry, 
and a dash with the broad and powerful tail, 
which completely drenched us with spray, as he 
“fluked” deep down into the water. Then the 
strong three and a half inch line went spinning 
over the bows, showing that we were fast—too 
fast to please me. 

You may be sure that the boat was towed at a 
speed few jolly-boats have ever known. Her 
bow was dragged below the surface, and on each 
side a clear, smooth wave was ploughed up to a 
height of one or two feet above the gunnel. 

Every moment I expected we should be 
swamped. I could not swim at that time, and 
you can imagine my feelings. Straight on in 
mid-channel, through the shipping at the Middle 
Island anchorage, did that abused fish tow us. 
I could see that our novel ride was causing great 
exeitement on board the vessels. Their crews 
were on the rigging, yelling and shouting, but 
as they all yelled and shouted together we could 
not understand a word that was said. Numer- 
ous boats were put off to our assistance, but 
they might as well have attempted to catch a 
steamboat. We bade fair in half an hour to be 
out of sight of boats, ships and Chincha Islands. 





DISCHARGING GUANO WAGONS. 


The mate searched every pocket for his knife, 
but it could not be found. _ 

“Come, my hearty,” he exclaimed, trying to 
be as cool as possible. ‘Hand out your fish 
cleaner. Hurry up.” 

I nervously searched my pockets, and found 
my knife, but as I went towards him on the in- 
clined plane that the boat made, I stepped upon 
a dead mackerel, and in endeavoring to save my- 
self from going overboard, the knife flew {rom 
my hand into the water. 

The mate then found relief to his feelings, by 
using language not often heard in polite society, 
but finally concluding that oaths would not re- 
store tho losa, he tried to cast off the end of the 
rope from the ring bolt, by which it was held. 
Of course with the strain upon it, he failed in 
the attempt. 

“Come here, you young monkey,” he then 
cried. I had remained in the stern sheets to add 
my weight to keep the boat’s stern down, and 
bows up. . “Come here! You have goud teeth, 
try and gnaw through the rope.” 
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Not feeling flattered by being called a monkey, 
I declined to go. 

Ships and islands were fast fading astern. We 
were at least five miles from the spot where the 
whale was struck. I had begun to despair of 
ever seeing land again, when suddenly the rope 
slackened. The threatened wave at the bows 
subsided, and the boat lay upon the surface of 
the water uninjured. We knew, of course, that 
the line had broken, or the harpoon had drawn. 
Our spirits underwent a sudden revulsion. We 
Tooked ,at each other and burst into a hearty 
laugh, and I am happy to say that the desire to 
punch the mate’s head for his foolish reckless- 
ness, that had been quite strong in my mind, 
even in the midst of our danger, was quite for- 
gotten. 

Hauling in the rope, we recovered the har- 
poon, which, fortunately for us, was one of the 
old-fashioned instruments, and not cunningly 
barbed in a way that fastens inside of the wound, 
as do some regular whalers’ weapons. 

There was a fresh, fair wind, and we were soon 
back to the islands again, but I had lost my rel- 
ish for “Jolly’-boat fishing, as my experience 
didn’t quite harmonize with the name. 

Se 
LOVE AND HATE, 

Once,.on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fterce of look, 

‘Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 

“O, son of peace!’’ the giant cried, ‘‘thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 

The unarmed Buddha looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

‘With pity said, “Poor fiend, even thee I love.” 

Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove; 

And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 

Brooding above him sweetly sang the bird; 

“Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the son; 

“And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong!” 


FRENCH POLITIOS. 

French politics have assumed a new phase, 
the effect of which may be found important. « 

The National Assembly, which met last win- 
ter, has declared itself to be a Constituent Assem; 
bly,—in other words, it has not only taken upon 
itself the present government of France, but it 
has taken into its hands the great task of form- 
ing a French polity for the future. 

It will be remembered that the National As- 
sembly was called together for the express pur- 
pose of making peace with the German Empire, 
after the surrender of Paris. It was arranged 
for with the German commanders, and the mem- 
bers were chosen by permission of those con- 
querors. 

Had the Assembly, which met promptly, and 
made peace on the part of France, confined it- 
self to its proper functions, it would have brok- 
en up half a year ago, remitting all power to 
the people. 

Many persons thought that such would be its 
course,—but no one thought so who knew any 
thing about French politics and French parties. 
The conclusion would have been just enough 
had the Assembly been sitting in the United 
States, or in England, but it was not in the case 
of France. 

In England or America, when a public body 
has discharged the duty for which it was assem- 
bled, it dissolves, and the members are lost in 
the community. For such a body to assume 
powers that had not been conferred upon it, 
would be very exceptional indeed. 

But they order things differently in France, 
though not always for the better, we think. 
There, if a party is strong enough to do a thing, 
it does it, without the slightest regard to propri- 
ety, or morality, or the fitness of things. 

The National Assembly soon learned that it 
had the power to do almost any thing. The 
breaking up of the imperial system, and the fail- 
ure of the Republicans to defend the country 
against the Germans, had disposed the French 
people to accept almost any thing that might 
be proposed in the shape of a government 
that promised safety and protection to individ- 
ual rights, and, consequently, had the National 
Assembly boldly recalled either the House of 
Bourbon or the House of Orleans to the French 
throne, nine-tenths of Frenchmen not only would 
have acquicsced, but would have warmly ap- 
plauded the act. Very soon many of them would 
have changed their tune, but for the time they 
would have been all but unanimous in appro- 
val. What then was wanted was a govern- 
ment,—and the stronger it should have been the 
better it would have been liked. 

But the Assembly, though it did something in 
the way of forming a provisional government 
for France, had not the boldness to go all lengths, 
and so dictate a polity for that country. Its will 





to act was good enough, but it lacked the nerve 
to act at once. 

Perhaps the occurrence of the War of the Com- 
mune had the effect of indisposing the Assem- 
bly to the part of restoring the monarchy, 
though most of its membera were known to be 
in favor of such restoration. 

At length, however, the Assembly has spoken, 
but not directly for a monarchical restoration, 
though that,is what it really desires. 

It has declared itself to be a Constituent As 
sembly, thus taking upon itself to constitute 4 
government for France. 

A Constituent Assembly is the French equiva. 
lent for an American Constitutional Convention. 
Such an American body is composed of men spe- 
cifically chosen to make or amend a Constitution, 
—and it would no more think of acting asa gor- 
ernment than it would think of declaring war, 
Nor would an American body that should bear 
any resemblance'to the French National Assem- 
bly ever think of taking upon itself the daties of 
a Constitutional Convention. 

They are less logical in France, and 80 the Na- 
tional Assembly has converted itself into a Con- 
stituent Assembly, and will proceed to makes 
Constitution for that country, and also set up a 
government, though wholly unanthorized to do 
80, 

What kind of government it will make is by 
no means certgin, but the general impression is 
that the new system will be republican in char- 


acter. 
——__+o»—___ 


A OHANGE IN COTTON. 


Facts and figures that have been recently pab- 
lished in England show that a great change has 
been wrought in the cotton trade—a branch of 
industry that used to be considered an Ameri- 
can monopoly. 

For many years previous to 1861 it was sup 
posed that the Southern States of the American 
Union alone could be depended upon to supply 
the demand for cotton. Other countries pro- 
duced it, but not in large amounts, and not so 
regularly as it was raised by American slave 
holders. Our Southern cotton-raising interest 
was considered the greatest in the world, and 
susceptible of an indefinite increase. - 

“Cotton is King!” was a common saying; and 
it certainly assumed a character that kings often 
possess when they arc despotic—for it was a 
great tyrant. To increase their facilities for 
raising cotton, the Southern States desired more 
slaves and more slave territory, and because the 
people of the North were opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery, the slaveholding States attempt- 
ed to break away from the Union. This was 
resisted by the free States, and a fearful civil 
war was the result. 

The leaders of the South supposed that neither 
Europe noér America could get along without 
cotton. The trade in it was enormons, and in 
volved large and very widely spread interests. 
The inference was reasonable enongh, that self- 
interest would force the free States and also for- 
eign nations to acquiesce in the establishmentof 
a Southern Confederacy, in order to avoid se 
rious embarrassment and disaster. 

But they were mistaken. Tha patriotism of 
the North was stronger than self-interest, and 
the European nations did not look at the matter 
from the Southern standpoint. Instead of help- 
ing the South, other countries were encouraged 
by foreign traders to raise cotton,—and now ket 
us see what has been the result: 

The year 1860 was the last year of the Amer- 
can cotton monopoly, for in 1861 the civil wa 
began, and the South had something else 10 
think of than the cultivation of cotton. In 180 
the amount of money paid by England for East 
Indian cotton was the moderate sum of $17,500, 
000. In 1864 England paid for East Indian cot- 
tion the monstrous sum of $190,000,000! The 
increase was all but eleven-fold in four years. 

Since 1868, or for eight years, the average al 
nual amount paid for cotton from India, by 
the English, is $115,000,000, or almost seved 
times as much as she paid to the same country 
for the same article in the year before our civil 
war. 

Thus a great cotton-growing interest has been 
built up in India as a direct consequence of the 
rebellion of the Southern cotton-growers. 

Bat it is not in India alone that our civil wa" 
led men to undertake cotton-raising. EgrPt 
went into the business, and already has estal- 
lished a great cotton-producing interest. Tur 
key has also entered into the same line of indus 
try,—and so has Australia,—and so have other 
countries; and not onc of them would have done 
so had onr cotton-planters adhered to civil lito 
instead of going into civil war. 

The effect is, that American cotton no longa 
isking, but is dethroned, like Napoleon II, 
and reduced to equality with the cottons of other 
countries, thaf/never pretended to be either in 
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perial or royal. It is, however, in good demand, 
in spite of competition. All that can be raised 
will be readily sold; but it never can be king 


again. 
a te 
WHAT PACIFICO RAILROAD TRAV- 
ELLERS SEE. 

A correspondent of the New York Examiner 
describes his ride to Denver (Colorado) on the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad. He says the journey 
is lively enough to the tourist even after Man- 
hattan Junction is passed and the cars roll into 
the heart of the great unpeopled Western wil- 
derness ; 

The ride over the Kansas Pacific, if it could be 
taken but once, would be a story to tell to one’s 

ndchildren, Here we find the buffaloes. 

ch day, on the Kansas Pacific Road, there is 
a “menagerie” to be seen gratis. Not a beg- 
garly lot of forlorn and mangy captives in cages 
and coops, but the lords of the wilderness by the 
thousand, wandering in uncurbed strength. In 
the spring and fall the Plains will be black with 
them for miles. Herds four and six miles square 
are feeding all along, the train being often 
obliged to come to a halt on account of them. 
Sometimes, for a hundred miles, it seems like a 
continuous herd. It does not look as if they 
were going to disappear right away. : 

At this time of the year they are not so plenty, 
but some are seen each day. Few have any idea 
of the speed of these animals. The day we came 
out, we descried a herd of a hundred or more 
feeding near the road. 

As soon as the whistle blew, eow-like, they all 
started for the track. Unable to reach it beforo 
the train was ahead of them, they turned and 
ran alongside about fifty rods distant. The train 
slackened its speed to a mile in four minutes, 
and for five or six miles the herd kept abreast. 

At the head was a group of tremendous bulls 
—great, unwieldy fellows—with a rolling gait 
like the motion of a boat when there is a heavy 
sea on, but they did not seem to be exerting them- 
selves, though they were making a speed which 
few horses could equal. . 

Scattered throuzh the herd were several calves, 
and they had to pick up their feet pretty lively. 
One big fellow, by taking advantage of a curve, 
dashed across the track just ahead of the train. 

For almost half an hour they kept up the race, 
but at last they turned and disappeared over the 
distant ridges. Few-race-horses could have 
kept up with them. And it should alsobe borne 
in mind that they labored under the disadvan- 
tage that it was a warm day, and each one had 
ona buffalo’ skin! All along the track are scat- 
tered carcasses of buffaloes shot from the train. 

The “prairie dog towns” are scattered all 
along the road. There, but a few feet distant, 
sits the little fellow on the edge of his hole— 
erect on his hind end, grave as a judge—as 
though he would make you believe he had al- 

‘ays been familiar with railroads. The young 
prairie dog is very comical. His head is the 
largest, part of him, and when he sits up and 
irks, the bark comes With such an explosion 
that it tips him over backwards—a solemn warn- 
ie to See fal otel t 4 

he ‘al antelope is seen each day bound- 
ing over the plain with the swiftness of the wind. 
The big jack rabbit starts uP in front, and runs 
for forty rods or more, and then stops and looks 
round to see what is the matter. There is not 
much reading of books to be done in the cars— 
the attention, is continually demanded on the 
outside, 








—————_+or____ 


A DATE OF ILL OMEN. 

The following statement by some curious 
observer seems to make an odd number sug- 
gestive of anyething but good luck to the 
French. “The ninth of Ab” (July) has had a 
bad name among the Jews since the terrible 
slaughter of their people in Palcstine, on that 
day, by the Emperor Adrian, and the supersti- 
tious fear of Friday still attests, in credulous 
minds, the effect of the supposed curse which 
the Crucifixion fixed upon it. Only one of the 
days given below was Friday, and that was the 
least black of any of them, viz., the 27th of Jan- 
ary: 

The twenty-seventh day of each month during 
the war between France and Germany has becn 
an eventful one. The 27th of August was 
marked by a brilliant victory of the Germans 
over the French near Buzancy, in which 
the General of the French forces was taken 
prisoner; and also for the beginning of opera- 
tions around Sedan, On the evening of the 27th 
of September Strasbourg capitulated. Qn the 
Morning of the 27th of October Bazaine’s army 
and the fortress of Metz surrendered. On the 
2ith of November an important victory was won 
by the first division of the German army over 
tho French Northern army, the latter losing 
several thousand men, and being driven back 
towards the Somme, and the Germans under 
suchen, in consequence of the victory, taking 
possession of Amiens on the following day. @n 
the 27th of December began the bombardment 
of the forts around Paris. On the 27th of Janu- 
ry the bombardment of the forts and of tho city 
itself ceased. On the 27th of February the 
treaty of peace was signed. 

———+or-—___—_ 
AN OLD BOTTLE OF WHISKEY. 

Recently, a farmer living near Sugar Grove, 
below Jamestown, while chopping down a large 
poplar tree that stood on his premises, discov- 
ered near the centre of the trunk, firmly imbed- 
ded in the wood, a glass bottle, containing some 
kind of liquid, which was supposed to be the es- 
sence of corn. The tree was on the evo of fall- 








ing, however, when the discovery was made, and 
thus the fragile vessel was broken and the con- 
tents wasted. There were no marks of decay or 
blemish about the base of the tree, and the mys- 
tery as to how the bottle came there can only 
be solved by supposing that it was placed in 
some cavity in the trunk many years ago, by an 
old pioneer, who never returned to “smile again,” 
and in time the wood gradually grew over it, 
thus completely hiding itfrom view. It was onc 
of those old-time bottles, of spherical shape, 
made of bluish-colored glass, with spiral fluting 
running down the neck. 


Society would be benefited if all bottles of 
whiskey were locked up in the same way. The 
trees would make a better use of it than men do, 
and they could stand it a great deal better. 


———+or—__—_ 


AN “INFERNAL” REGION, 

Europe furnishes specimens of ghastly scen- 
ery, quite enough of the volcanic and horrible 
to make foundation and imagery for the old 
classic poets’ fancies concerning Hades and Tar- 
tarus. But for regions that suggest demoniac 
presences, and naturally take infernal names, 
America beats the world—at least, Californian 
America does. 


Near the confines of Fresho, Tulare and Inyo 
counties, in the headwaters of the Keweah, there 
exists a remarkable piece of country. The In- 
dians say it is the abiding-place of the Evil 
Spirit. The country is rugged and rocky — 
mountains, with deep valleys and precipitous 
cliffs. Snakes and reptiles abound, and, taken 
in all, it is a wild and most uninviting region. 

But aside from this a most curious phenome- 
non exists. The ground trembles and quakes 
almost continuously, and the abundant rocks 
grind and grit toyether asif being urged by some 
terrible influence. Frequently deep discharges 
are heard, muffie@ and dull, like the distant 
sound of heavy artillery. At night the sounds 
seem to be more abundant than in the daytime. 
No Indian can be induced ‘to venture near the 
locality, regarding it with superstitions horror. 
No theory is advaticed by any one to account 
for the strange phenomena mentioned. We al- 
so learn from William Famonville that above 
the head of Crane Valley, in this county, an- 
other place similar to the one mentioned exists. 
Persons who have visited the last place named 
describe the sound mentioned as like muffled 
thunder.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


ep 
BOAT DRAWN BY FISHES. 

Man’s genius has turned steam and electricity 
to his own use, and made horses and oxen do 
good service. But it has not attempted to train 
fishes to any kind of useful Jabor. Every Satur- 
day says that a beginning has been made in this 
direction, and that sturgeons work in harness 
to draw a chariot in the water: 


A letter from Easton, Pa., speaks of a novel 
use made of sturgeons by Mr. L. Phillippi and 
Col. J. R. Sitgreaves, of that place. They cause 
a couple of fish to draw @ small boat, in harness, 
and attach them also to two imitation swans, 
which float upon them and prevent their diving. 
The boat is shaped like a shell. - 

The mode of harnessing the sturgeons is pe- 
culiar. A broad India rubber band, encircling 
each fish behind the pectoral fin, has a brass 
ring attached on top. Through these rings a 
stout ashen pole, about eizht feet long, is insert- 
ed, and to two staples in the pole the traces are 
fastened. There also a gum elastic band 
around each sturgeon, just behind the dorsal 
fin, with a loop in the side holding the opposite 
ends of a much slighter pole, to compel them to 
swim at a regular distance from each other. 

Mr. Phillippi, who acts as driver, has his seat 
in the bow, and directs their course with a goad, 
which is a long pole, and as thick as one’s wrist, 
with a sharp spike sticking out at right angles 
from the end, and it is surprising with what 
alacrity they obey. When they are to be turned 
to tho right or left, a sudden prick on the oppo- 
site side of each sturgeon causes the pair to take 
the desired course; when a greater speed is de- 
sired, they are pigreed near the tail; when they 
are required to halt, the goad is reached forward 
and they are pricked in front of the head. 


——<— {os 
. THE RIGHT BIRD. 

The following fine instance of good-humored 
Irish wit ought not to have made a doctor an- 
gry,—doctors are such a self-possessed, even- 
tempered class of men! 


Old Dr. Nichols, who formerly practiced med- 
icine, found the fees and calls did not come fast 
enough to please him, so he added an apothe- 
cary shop to his business, for the sale of drugs 
and medicines. He had a great sign painted to 
attract the wondering eyes of the villagers, and 
the doctor loved to stand in front of his shop 
and explain its beauties to the gaping beholders. 
One of these was an Irishman, who gazed upon 
it for awhile with a comical look, and then ex- 
claimed,— 

“An’ sure, doctor, it’s fine! But there’s some- 
thing a bit wantin’ in it.” 

“And what, pray, is that?” asked the doctor. 

“Do you see,” said Pat, “the beautiful sheet 
of water and not a bit of a bird swimming in it?” 

“Ah, yes,” said the doctor, “that’s a good idea, 
Vl haye a couple of swans painted there; 
wouldn’t they be fine?” 

“Faith, and I don’t know but they would; but 
Tm thinking there’s another bird that would be 
more appropriate.” 

‘And what’s that?” asked the doctor. 

“Why, I can’t spake his name jist now, but 








he is one of thim birds that when he sings, he 
cries ‘Quack, quack, quack !’’" 

The last that was seen of Pat and the doctor, 
Pat was running for dear life, and the doctor 
after him, 

——_+o+ 


A SMALL SON OF A GOOD FATHER. 

The family of Roman emperors dwindled from 
Augustus through a good many generations, 
till it finally ended in Augustulus, (little Augus- 
tus.) Some sons who lIcan on the greatness of 
an ancestor degenerate quicker than that. 


Among recent deaths in Germany there is an- 
nounced that of a man whose character and ca- 
reer supplies a curious commentary on the prin- 
ciples of “hereditary genius’—the eldest son of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. He had in common 
with his father and uncle both name and wealth, 
but besides this absolutely nothing. He was all 
his life long—and a long life of seventy-five 
years it was—what is called in Germany a “‘son- 
derling,” which in his case meant rather more 
than our “queer fish.” Among the various feats 
whereby he laid claim to distinction among his 
contemporaries must be reckoned his spending 
his last twenty years or so exclusively in bed, 
although endowed with the most vizorous 
health, and not even being able to impair it by 
this long-drawn-out freak. As to the rest of his 
career, all that can be said of this small scion of 
great house is, that he was proprietor of the 
estate of Ottmachu in Silesian, a very fine and 
large property, which had been given to his 
father as a reward for his services to the Prus- 
sian State. Also, that his death took place in 
Berlin, and that he was buried at Kegel, the sep- 
ulchre of his great namesake. 


—— +0 








PARABLE OF TEN VIRGINS AS TOLD 
BY A CHINESE BOY. 

The Chinese of the seaports in China pick up 
a few words of business English, (called “pigeon 
English,”’) which serves them sufficiently well for 
business intercourse with British and Americans. 
The following shows how unfit for sacred sub- 
jects this “‘lingo’’ is. A Chinese boy, Choy Awaw, 
has read the story of the Ten Virgins as trans- 
lated by the missionaries, and undertakes to give 
his idea of it. We venture to say not every New 
England scholar could say his lesson and leave 
out so few things the first time: ‘ 

The kingdom like ten girls; never marry; they 
bring some lanterns; come out till some new 
married man come that way. Have got five wise 
and five foolish. Five hold lanterns with no oil. 
Smart five had oilinside, The new married man 
come late; they sleep. By-and-by they all say, 
“New married man come.” All go out to him. 
Five makey nice lanterns. Five foolish say, 
“You Rive me oil; lamp no oil, you give me 
some.” The smart say, “I no give you; I not 
enough; you go market buy.” Foolish go mar- 
ket to buy. The new married man come. All 
come in to dinner. Shut the door. By-and-by 
the foolish come and say, “Boss, boss, open 
door.” He say, “Ino likey you; you no my.” 
Must be smart, no understand the day.” 


—_+o—___——_ 


A MISUNDERSTANDING, 

The following anecdote is told of the famous 
Marshal Wrangel, a former hero of the Prussian 
army: 

All persons of any distinction were desirous 
of calling upon him, and it devolved upon his 
adjutant to give him some information about 
his visitors, as some of them were even princes, 

One day a poet, named Putlitz, was announced, 
and the adjutant hastily whispered in the mar- 
shal’s ear the title of the poet’s most celebrated 
work: “What the Woods tell us.” Theold Gen- 
eral, who was not much given to literature, had 
never heard of the book, and must have .under- 
stood the words as “What wood sells at,” for he 
turned to his visitor with the inquiry, “How 
long have you been in the lumber business, Mr. 


Putlitz?” 
ets 


OF AN ACCOMPLISHED 

FACT, 

When Amadeus, the new King of Spain, en- 
tered Madrid to ascend the throne of the ex- 
pelled Bourbons, there was great excitement 
among the people, and no little talk of murder- 
ing him. Ono Spaniard hurried home, and 
called to his wife,— 

“Give me down my loaded gun from the wall; 
the King is just going to enter the palace.” 

“What do you want with the gun?” replied 
his wife, calmly; “by the time you get there the 
King will be safe in the palace.” 

“True. You are right, wite! Then bring mo 
my cloak, and I will go and offer him my con- 
gratulations.”” 

— oS 
QUIET WIT. 


A gentleman who had taken the horse cars for 
the Worcester Depot in Boston, encumbered 
with manifold bags and parcels, reached the 
bell rope, with an cttort, when he wished to get off, 
and gave a vigorous pull; the result was a sharp 
ring from both bells. “What are you ringing 
both ends for?” was the discourtcous and surly 
inquiry of the conductor. ‘Because 1 wished 
the car to stop at both ends,” was the quiet re- 
ply, that left a convulsed car load and a discom- 
fitted conductor. 
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Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


at 
Wp > 
Ne Oures Kidney Complaints. 


“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
‘There's iron in our Northern winds; 
‘Our pines are trees qf healing.” 
7. JOHN G. 











The Popular Book of To- 


SONGS 
day. For all our Sunday 
OF 
Schools. 
SALVATION.| «=. perkins, 
Br T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
asp 148 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tf New York. 


NEW CARPETS 
SELECTED ESPECIALLY 


FOR 


FALL TRADE. 





SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 
47 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every paretit, in the training of youth, | Price only $1, 

pages, cloth, Sent by mail, post-paid, on recelpt of 
price, ‘Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and happiness. Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Muse. or Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 
“i 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 
Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound to make Whis- 
ers grow on the smoothest face (without injury) in every 
case or money cheerfully refunded. Price only 25 cent 
Ret package, of three for 60 cents, By mull portage paid, 
E,W.JONES & CO. 


‘Address ail orders to C 
34 hland, Mass, 




















THE BOY OF THE PERIOD; 
The American Boy’s Paper. 
Vol, IT., doubled in size, commences in September, 


vious numbers exhausted, 25 cents a year, 427 
Washington, D.C. * 


OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION... 


Pre- 
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Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
-  Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 


bin filled with thread ready for the Shuttle, and has tho 
following advantages over the ordinary wolind iron. bb 
bln: Ist, The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling tho fron bobbin by hand 
{3 allsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced, 
‘This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Flo 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. W: 
now ready to furnish them for the following 3 

Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F. F 





















A. BH ‘Sample pack: 200 y: 
thread, mailed post-paid on 
MERRICK THRE. Ci 


In ordering always stato sty 


UY POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire goud articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES, 


ar 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 
fi _178\Washington’Stroet, Boston, st 
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THE TWO SLEEPERS. 


An old man sat in his ensy chair, 
Where he had sat before, 
Day after atesentide, 
Vor at Teast 
The Bible open on h 
A-smilo upon hist 
And round his brow a halo shone, 
Evolved by inward grace. 











He heeded not the little one 
Who sported ‘rount his knee, 
And twitehed the tassel of his gown, 
And shouted out with glow, 
put your book sway— 
3 &, you know 
And you must play awhile With ne, 
Before to bed you go. 









lay?” the child went on 





“What! won't you 
With dissppolute 
I yor wo! 











you're tired, perhaps— 

And I'ma saney thing— 

So sit you still, and T your pi 
Will from this mantel bring. 





Aud yet the old man stirred not, 
Nor looked he at the child, 

Who laid her head upon his book, 
Gezed up at him and s 

Aud then she pouted pett 
And then began to weep. 

And then, tired out, her ¢ 
Aud she fell fast asleep. 








clids closed, 





And thus they slumbered tranquilly— 
‘The grandsire aud the ehiid — 

And as they slept it seemed as if 
‘They oa cach other smiled. 

But while the red-ehecked, joyous chjid, 
‘The sleep of health was taking, 

The old man was reposing in 
The sleep that kuows no waking. 








He had passed away c’en while he dwelt 
Upon the:sacred story, 
And left this sin-embittered life 
For one of brightest glory. 
O, picture rare! O, lesson st 
For heedless man intended— 
The wee child starting on a voy 
The graudsire old had ended. 
Francis 8, Suir, 

















age 
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A WONDERFUL PRAYER. 

The prayer of Habakkuk has ever been re: 
ed as one of the most lofty strains of Hebrew 
poetry. The passaye commencing, ‘God came 
from Teman and the Holy One from Mount Pa- 
ran,” is, next to the descent on Sinai, the most 
awe-inspiring representation of the majesty, and 
power, and glory of the Deity in Holy Writ. We 
find the followiug anecdote of the influence of 
this wonderful prayer on a company of French 
atheists: 

During Dr. Franklin’s residence in Paris, after 
an cycning entertainment, a number of the liter- 
ati present assented to the general charge against 
the ible as being a piece of deception, and des- 
titute of any literary merit. While the whole 
party assented, it was observed that the doctor 
gaye no answer, and they appealed to him for his 
opinion. “In his way, he avoided an expression 
by saying that his mind had been running ona 
new book which he had fallen in with at one of 
the stores, It mizht interest them if he would 
read a short section. They were all eager to 
hear. Taking the book out of his pocket, he 
read ina graye and solemn manner a short pocm, 
They all pronounced it the best they had ever 
heard. : 

“That is fine,” said one. 

“That is sublimity,” said another, 

“Jt hag not its superior in the world,’”’ was the 
unanimous opinion. 
ney all wished to know if that was a speci- 
men of the book. 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, “it is full of such 
passazes. It is no other than your good-for- 
nothing Bible, out of which I have read the 
prayer of Habakkuk.” 





























ALL EQUAL HERE. 
Allare equal before God; the prince in his pur- 
L the begsar in his rags. The great Duke 
jington was at heart an humble man, and 
the fullowing ancedote well illustrates his own 
consciousness that in the eye of the All Sceing, 
worth alone makes the man: 

It is related of the Duke of Wellington, that 
once when he remained to take sacrament at his 
parish church, & very poor old man had.gone up 
the opposite aisle, and reaching the communion 
table, knelt down by the side of theduke. Some 
one—a pew-owner, probably—caine and touched 
the pvor man on the shoulder, and whispered to 
him to move further away, or rise and wait un- 
til the duke had received the bread and wine. 

jut the eagle eye and quick ear of the great 
commander caught the meaning of that touch 
ant that whisper. IIe clasped the old man’s 
hand, and held him to prevent his rising, and in 
a reverential undertone, but most distinctly, 
said, “Do not move—we are all equal here.” 














————+or—__ 
“WHAT HAS IT DONE FOR YOU?" 






quid AL Ue clase, 


enacd discussion. 
should accept the challenge but an old, bent 








THE YOU 


woman, in the most antiquated attire, who went 
up to the lecturer, and said,— 

“Sir, [ have a question to put to you.” 

“Well, my good woman, what is oe 

“Ten years ago,” she s: id, “was left a widow, 
with eight children utterly unprovided for, and 
By its 


nothing, to call my own Dut this Bible. 
direction, aud looking to God for stren 
have been enabled to feed mysclf and m, 
ly. Tam now tottering to the grave; butl 
perfectly happy, because I look forward to a ii 
of immortality with Jesus in heaven. That’ 
what my religion has done for me. What has 
your way of thinking dune for you?” 

“Well, my good lady,” rejoined the lecturer, 
“I don’t want to disturb your comfort; but?— 

“O! but that’s not the question,” interposed 
the woman; “keep to zhe point, sir. What has 
your way of thinking done for you?” 

The infidel endeavored to shirk the matter 
again; the fecling of the meeting gave vent in 
uproarous applause, and Mr. Bradlaugh had to 
go away discomfited by an old woman. 


———++—_—_ 
UNSEEN LIFE. 


The telescope excites wonder, as it makes 
known innumerable worlds in the heavens, The 
microscope excites equal wonder, making known, 
innumerable living creatures, almost or quite in- 
visible without it, but all perfectly formed, and 
enjoying life no less than larger beings. An 
observer gives an account of a single look 
through the microscope: 


We examined a drop of rain water. In that 
single drop we countcd near a hundred playful 
little creatures, apparently as la as the com- 
mon house-fly, fro king and fri-kinz about as 
merrily as minnows in a meadow brook. 

Then we reached a bovk from the 
detected a speck of white insect hu 
a double-quick to hide behind a 
for we had opened on him by surp: The lit- 
te fellow was retreating rapidly; the shaking ofa 
book leaf, or even for as much of a leaf to tremble 
as would hold a single letter, was to him a com- 
motion equal to a hundred earthquakes. But 
we pursued him, excited as he was, until we 
chased him on a bar of polished brass, and, by 
ind stratagem, drove him into an intrench- 
ment on the bar. 

He was smaller than the dot of an Zin your! 
pocket Bible. But we pressed hii into our ser- 
vice, a prisoner in his house of brass, and snug. 
ly covered him by a glass slide, until we reviewed 
him beneath the microscope. 

His prison was less roomy than the eye of a 
fine cambric needle, yet under the microscope, 
his liberties, as well as his body, were great 
larged. That ereature, to the naked eye so small, 
was now apparently as large as a bee, and white 
as snow, with limbs of perfect symmetry and 
proportion. 

We were affected by his efforts to be free. He 
hurried from side to side of his prison-house, and 
tried to force the walls apart! Through his clear, 
transparent ficsh could be scen the beatings ov} 
his heart and the purple veins of his blood. ~ His 
movements were restless and. pitiful as those of 
a newly-caged bird. If we could, by some mag- 
nifier of sound, have heard his voice and under- 
stood his language, doubtless it would have been 
8 plaintive cry for liberty. 

———+or—__—_ 
THE TULIP MANIA. 

A whole country once went crazy over the 
beauty of a flower. We are not beginning a 
fairy tale, like the “Singing Bird, the Singirg 
Tree and the Yellow Water.” The country was 
Holland, and the flower was the tulip. 
tulip bulb was once sold for a sum cqual to 
three thousand dollars! Three thousand dol- 
lars for a root that many of our readers would 
value scarcely more than an onion! The Lon- 
don Quarterly Review thus alludes to the tulip 
insanity: 

Tho innocent cause of the evil, always a favor- 
ite with the Turkish race, found its way from 
Constantinople to Vienna in 1554. ‘It is recorded 
that in 1562 a cargo of the precious bulbs wa: 
ceived by a merchant ot Antwerp, who, mistak- 
ing them for some kind of onion, had many of 
them cooked, the rest being planted among his 
kitchen vegetables, where, apparently, most of 
them died. A merchang of Mechlin, however, 
had obtained a few of the bulbs; and his more 
careful culture led to the discovery of the beauty 
of their blooms. The plant thus introduced to 
the Dutch flurists soon became the object of 
their special care, the bulbs fetching an 

rice. Astory is told of a sailor, that, brea 

‘asting one morning upon his herring in the 
warehouses of a Dutch inerchant, he took up a 
handful of what he deemed to be onions, and 


eat them as a relish to his fish. 
Unhappily for the luckless owner they were 
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the priceless bulbs of the new plant; and itis!) 





said that the cost of the poor tar’s breakfast to 
his unconcious host was greater than would 
have sulliced for the festive cutertainment of all 
the heads of the national Government. 

The trade in tulips appears for a long time to 
have been a legitimate one for those who want- 
ed and were willing to pay for luxur Butin 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the gamb- 
ling spirit, 50 often developed when commerce 
has increased capital without supplying cor 

onding means for the profitable investment of 

it, took hold of the entire nation. Many collat- 
eral circumstances prove that the whole affair 
partook of this character; and that a ge nuine 
love of flowers had little to'do with the man 

An instance is found in the system of betting: 
on the probable nature of the flowers which the 
young seedlings might produce. This was car- 
Tied to an enormous extent, ruiuing family after 























A single | 
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family, like the race-course or the dico-box. The 
mania probably culminated about the year 1636, 
at which time the trade is said to have yielded 
within three years to the city of Haarlem above 
10,000,000 sterling. For one root alone 4,000 
florins, and a new carriage with two harnessed 
horses, were given; 18,000 florins, or above £650, 
were paid for another bulb of the same variety; 
while a third, of a different sort, brought its pos- 
sessor twelve acres of land. One person who had 
an income of £2,800 a year—a very much larger 
sum then than the same figures now represent 
—was reduced to beggary in four months. The 
at last assumed such vast proportions that 
Government interference became necessary for 
its suppression. 
———_~+or—___- 


GUESS HOW IT WAS 8PELT. 


An abrupt challenge to do a thing—whether to 
spell a word, or whatever else it may be—is apt 
to convey the impression that there is some diffi- 
culty or catch about it, and few persons are so 
habitually on their guard against a joke as to 
strike the simple answer the first time. A South- 
ern lady, writing to the Advent Herald, tells how 
she fell into the guessing trap: . 


From 1843 to 1866 we resided in one of the 
Southern States. From 1862 onward to the end 
of the war, the city of H. was held by the Feder- 
alsasa military post and the citizens of the city 
and the country could purchase articles of mer- 
chandise within the lines, only as permitted by 
the proper officers. A bill of the desired articles 
had to be approved by these officers before it 
could be presented to a merchant. 

From the boy of seventeen to the man of fifty 
the males were absent; hence the bills were fre- 
quently made out by’ persons but little accus- 
tomed to the use of the pen, and, as might have 
been expected, much of the orthography Webster 
could not lave indorsed. This misspelling gave 
rise to many a hearty laugh, 

A merchant, at. whose ‘house I was stopping, 
challenged his wife and myself, one morning, de- 
clarinyg “that we could not at ‘itty sruesses ‘spell 
litle word salt as it was spelled on a bill 
which he bad just received—the common and 
easy word salt!” 

The merchant’s wife was an accomplished 
scholar, and had spent many years in teaching, 


















!taving heard so much about the “bad spelling,” 


we felt somewhat prepared for the undertaking, 

and be: in about the following style: “Sault 
’ AWwllt—saughlte— saughllt—solt—sort 

rltt—calt— cawlt — ceawlt—soy] 

sete, Butin vain, We were obliged 

“We pive up.’ 

ow hy,” said the merchant, very coolly, “i 
was spelicd s-a-l-t.” 





















How many learned people miss the plain mean- 
ing of a thing from a notion of its difficulty, and 
a temptation to exploit upon it! 


———+o—___ 
THE WAY HE THANKED HIM. 


The following incident is an illustration of the 
meanness which is sometimes shown by men 
who think they are gentlemen: 


The porter of a leading ship chandler, in the 
routine of his duties, one day last winter, called 
at the Tradesman’s Bank, New York. As he 
passed out he noticed a piece of yellow paper in 
the half-melting snow, which had been trampled 
by many feet. “He picked it up, and seeing that 
it was a check of some sort, slipped it into his 
overcoat pocket to be examined at leisure, 

It turned out to be a gold check for $280, with 
the indorsement of a man who we will call Smith, 
The next day when he visited the bank he showed 
the paper to the receiving clerk, who at once 
identificd it as the property of Mr. Smith. 

“That's the owner,’ said he, pointing to a 
gentleman who was just passing through the 
swinging doors; “run after him and give it to 
him.” 

Before the finder could reach the loser the lat- 
ter had reached his own office. The porter told 
his story and handed over the check, expecting, 
perhaps, a reward, but certainly to be thanked. 

Mr. Smith regarded him with a heavy frown, 
and stormed out, “What do you mean, sir, by 
retaining this check twenty-four hours—you 
ought to have returned it to me at once.” 

“did not know what it was, sir,”’ replied the 
inan, “until Leleaned it; 
place of business is in Front Street, and I was 
busy all day, I did not get 2 chance to return it 
till L came to the bank this morning.” 

“You ought to have left it with the bank, sir. 
Yon had) no business to come to me fishing for a 
reward.” 

“Why, the bank clerk told me to bring it to 
you pu rsonally,’ ’ expostulated the porter. 

“Then he’s a fool. L don’t want any more 
words about it. John, (this was to his clerk,) 
show that man the way out.” 

“T can find it without showing, and let me tell 
you, Mr. Smith, that you are the biggest hog in 











New York State, if it is Christmas.” 
—+>—__—_ 
HOW THE ORIENTALS ARE SHOD. 

“There’s nothing like leather,” we say, but the 
Eastern people’s idea seems to be, “any thing but 
leather.” What would they say to having a tan- 
ner for a chicf magistrate, as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have? The following is interesting, 
as it illustrates Matt. 8:11; Mark 1:7: 

There can be no greater insult offered to a na- 
tive of the than to touch or strike him with 
ashoe, None but the very lowest castes have 
any thing to do with leather, and these are too 
unclean to be allowed to touch persons of other 


castes. The missionaries, when they miaké 
books for cirenlation among the natives, avoid 
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binding them in leather, but make paper backs 
to the books, as otherwise the higher caste na- 
tives would not touch or read them. The caste 
who work in Icather are called Choomars, und 
live in a portion of the town of village by them- 
selves. A great many of these have become 
Christians, and our native women, who are Bi- 
Dle readers, can go among them freely, to read 
to them. 

The shoes in ordinary use resemble our slip- 

pers, and are generally highly ornamented, and 
wrought with silk, or silver and gold thread. 
They are made larze, so that they can be easily 
dropped off on entering the house or the presence 
of asuperior. As the women often wear bells 
on their toes, itis then a great inconvenience to 
them to wear shocs, 
, Sandals are much worn. They consist of a 
mere sole of wood mounted on two blocks, lift- 
ing them aboutan inch from the ground. Some 
times they are fastened fo the foot by a strap, 
but more generally are held by a mere peg of 
wood caught between two of the toes. They are 
much worn during the rainy season, when the 
native leather, which is poorly tanned, is of lit 
tle use or comfort. These &indals co=t about fif- 
teen cents, aud are often made of the fragrant 
sandal-wood. Fastening or looseniny the shoes 
is the business of the very lowest caste, and is a 
very humiliating employment.—Heathen Wom- 
an’s Friend, 








———_+# 


A FLUSTERED BRIDEGROOM, 


The value of coolness and presence of mind is 
never more forcibly taught than by the funny 
antics of those'who have none of it. The De 
troit Free Press tells a story of a young man who 
arrived in Detroit one nizht, last spring, on his 
way to Alpena, where he was going to marry 
a fine young lady of that village. On his way 
to the depot he thought he would have time to 
get his hair cut before the train started. He 
plunged into a barber’s shop, and had the job 
about finished when the train moved away. He 
rushed to the station and offered twenty dollars 
for a special to Saginaw: 


The person in charge was both amazed and 
amused, and informed him that he was altogeth- 
er too liberal in his offers. He then went $5 bet- 
ter; $10, $15, and finally, in his desperatiun, of- 
fered $100, then $150, und then $200 for the use 
of an engine to overtake the speeding mail train. 
As there was not an envine to spare, offers conid 
not be accepted, and the man rushed down stairs 
to the shoutiug hackmen, selected one and 
n eereamed ss: 

“PIL give you $50 to catch the Saginaw train!” 

The Jehu looked at his horses, considered 
their gait, thought of the distance, and shook 
his head mourntully. 

“Do it, and I'll make it $100,” shouted the 
man, half, jumping into the hack. 

“It can’t be done, my friend, not by horses,” 
replied the hackman, sadly, for he wanted | that 
“pile” of greenbacks. 

The disappointed bridegroom started to the td: 
egraph oftice, and wanted the operator to scud 
through a message, as follows: ‘Hold on am. 
ute, till a fellow named H. M—- catehes it, 
but the operator told him it was no use. Soine 
one suggested that he might hire an engine at 
Pontiac, if he could get there. 

“How far is it to Pontiac?” he asked, fairly 
jumping up and down. He was told that it was 
only twenty-six miles, when he immediately 
avowed his determination to walk the distance, 
and went off down the track as if shot from an 
army musket. 


, The funniest thing about it all is the stupidity 
of the fellow in forgetting to telegraph at once 
to his intended bride at Alpena, explaining mat- 
ters. 


























— 
A DOG KEEPING SUNDAY. 


We knew a horse once, who never failed to 
distinguish between Sunday and other days. On 
week days, he wonld turn of his own accord in- 
to the street leading to the depot, on Sunday he 
uniformly went by that street, and turned, equal- 
ly of his own accord, into the church-yard. He 
never confounded the days, or blandered in 
choosing the right road. The following story 
shows cqual intelligence in adog. We find itin 
Harper’s Weekly: 


A King Charles spaniel belonging to a lady, a 
relation of my own, was constantly in the habit 
of attending her when she was out driving, and, 
if it was wished that he should not accompany 
her, it was necessary to shut him up to prevent 
him from doing so. On Sunday she went to 
teach at the village school, where his presence 
was of course undesirable. To my surprise, one 
Sunday morning I saw her preparing for a start 
to school, leaving “Beau” at liberty in the din- 
ing-room, which was on the ground floor, open- 
ing on the carriage drive by which she would 
leave the house. I was proceeding to shat him 
up,*when she said, “O, you need not troabic 
yourself todo that; he knows quite well that it 
is Sunday, and won’t attempt to go with ine.” 
She was perfectly right. “Beau” sat in a chair 
watching her through the open window as 
drove off, looking the picture of mortified res 
nation, but not offering to quit his place, though 
he had not been told to remain there. 


+o 


HOW TO SPELL. 


Often in writing a simple word is required. of 
the orthography Of which the writer is not sure. 
The dictionary may be referred to, but is not al 
ways convenient. An easy mode is to write the 
word on 4 piece of waste paper, in the two or 
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three ways of which you are in doubt. Nine 
times in ten, the mode which looks right is right. 
Spelling, particularly English spelling, is so 
completely a work of the eye, that tho eye alone 
should be trusted. There is no reason why “re- 
ecive” and “believe” should be spelled differ- 
ently, yet sounded alike in their second sylables. 
Yet write them “recieve” and “beleive,” and the 
eye shows you the mistake atonce. The best 
way for young people, and indeed people of any 
age, to Iearn to spell is to practise writing. Cob- 
bet taught his children grammar by requiring 
that they should copy their lessons two or three 
times. These lessons he himself gave them in 
the form of letters; and his French and English 
mars are two of the most amusing books in 
the English language. Of course “learning to 
spell” comes in incidentally. 


+o 


A SURPRISED FISHERMAN. 


One day while the steamboat of Hart- 
ford was lying at Pratt’s Ferry, waiting for the 
arrival of 4 small boat from Hartford, the second 
mate thought he would improve the time by 
fishing for bass. So he cast his linc into the water 
and sat down patiently to wait the result. 

On board the bont is a young colored boy, one 
of those amphibious Kanakas who came to San 
Francisco from the Sandwich Islands and event- 
ually turned up as @ boat hand on the City of 
Hartford. Like all of his amphibious race, he 
can remain a long time under the water. 

He took it into his head to play a joke upon 
the mate; and, divesting himself of his clothes, 
jumped into the water on the opposite side of 
the boat from where the mate sat, dreamily 
awaiting a bite. Presently that official was 
startled by a strong pull at his Jine. His slum- 
bering eyes epened wide, his breath came fast 
and thick, for he thought he had captured one of 
the biggest of the big bass which abound in the 
mh 





ver. f 
He attempted to pull in his hook, but it resist- 
ed all his efforts! Then he thought he would 
lay the fish for a little while; and so he would 
fet out a few fathoms of line, and then draw in 
again. This he repeated until the negro, think- 
ing he had carried the joke far enough, held on 
to the line and came to the surface with it, just 
at the time the mate, with bigger eyes than he 
had ever exhibited in all his life before, expect- 
ed to land a big fish, and had shouted for help 
to tle men on deck. The astonishment of that 
fisherman can be better imagined than expressed 
when he saw the woolly cocoa-nut head and roll- 
ing eyes of the Kanaka emerge from the waves! 
At first he thought he had caught the “devil 
fish” that Victor Hugo wrote about; then he 
didn’t know really: what it was; but finally, as 
"the boy, blowing like a porpoise, struck out for 
the boat, and the laughter of some of the hands 
who were in the joke rang in his ears, he ac- 
knowledged himself sold. ‘his story is in every 
particular a true one.—Norwich Bulletin. 





Ceo 
THE MAGPIE AND THE DUCKS. 


About three leagues from Nantes, in France, f 


4s. pretty village called Thouare. In this vil- 

there used to flourish a magpie whose mem- 
ory deserves to be cherished. Her master was a 
justice of the pence, and Mag lived on excellent 
terms both with him and his maid-servant. The 
justice had a brood of ducks, which were daily 
taken to the fields for food and exercise. The 
servant always conducted them, and Mag ac- 
companicd her. The maid remarked that, at 
the hour fixed for their walk, the magpie regu- 
Jarly placed herself in readiness at the hen-house 

QT. 


One day, just as she had let them out, she was 
suddenly called away, when, to her great sur- 
Prise, she saw the row of ducks on its way tothe 
field, under the sole guidance of Mag, who, with 
her beak, was urging on those who lagged be- 
hind to mend their pace. Next day the servant 
purposely let her go alone, when she again took 
command of the flock, and from that time the 
whole charge was left to her, of conducting them 
and bringing them in at night. 

But the justice did not keep ducks for the 
mere pleasure of looking at them; one by one 
they were killed and eaten; and Queen Mag saw 
the number of her subjects gradually diminish. 
She persevered, however, in her daily task, and 
when only a solitary duck remained, she led it 
to and from the field with her usual punctuali- 
ty. At length the cruel order was issued; the 
Jast duck was to follow its companions, and ap- 
pear at the justice’s table. The maid caught 
the poor victim, and was about to execute her 
Master’s commands, when Mag, giving way to 
her fury, few upon her, tore her face with her 
talons and beak, till she left it streaming with 

|, then took to flight, and never returned. 


———_+o ——__—— 


THE GIANTS. 
Dr. Arnot’s favorite temperance couplet, 


Strong drink makes the drinker weak, 
‘eak drink makes the drinker strong,” 


4a well illustrated by the following: 


For a long time the Patagonians, it was un- 
stood, were real giants} then this was de- 
. Observers, it was asserted, hud looked at 
em throuzh the magnifying medium of a fog. 
ut a letter from a member of the Maxellan Col- 
ony speaks of some of them as standing six fect, 
8IX or seven inches, and “from head to lel, 
Symmetry itself.” Nor is it unusual to find a 
Wesonian weishing as much as 285 pounds. 
ith all their splendid physical characteristics, 
‘ ¢ race ts degencrating.‘through the use of to- 
ee and liquor.” Morcover, with all their bod- 
in Streneth, the people are said to be exceeding- 
Roeowinliy, Most of their wounds are given 
m behind. Heretofore they have recovered 
Marvellously from their woun is, but with their 
degeneration the process is slower. 
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For the Companion. 
BLUEBELL. 


The first time I knew her, she was in a hens 
nest. This is the way she looked. 





I was making mud pics and went to get an 
egg to make a custard pie. Old Speck lays an 
eggaday. she dident that day cause the kitten 
was in the nest. Brother Tom says Speck must 
have been too lazy and got the kitten to get into 
the nest for an excuse. I dont know. I was 
glad to.see her. 

Tnamed her Bluebell. she aint quite so blue 
as my bluebell flowers though. 

She thought she was a chicken I guess. she 
lived around with them and ates her meals with 
them. she set under the gooseberry bushes 
with the rest of the chickens, and wouldent get 
acquainted with the other white cat. 

When old Speck hatched her chicks Bluebell 
played with them more than she did with me. 
She stayed right around the coop; she looked 





like their little watch dog; she took good care 
of them. But she died. 

This is the way she died; Ragged Johnny 
threw a stone at her and hit her. she lay right 
down and dident live ary longer. I found her 
so. she looked happy and almost as pretty as 
she did in the hens nest, when [I first knew her. 
Tcried, and dug her grave by my Blucbells. 

I made her a grave stone out of a shingle and 
pat her name on it and a picture of a bluebell. 
Brother Tom said it ought to have been a pic- 





ture of a kitten, and that I ought to have plant- 
ed acat’s tail on her grave. they grow down 
by Fathers ditch. I played the dead march on 
my Jews harp. Torsy Turvey. 


—_+or—__—_- 
DUCKED. 


Master Tommy, who had heard of the expe- 
dition of the wise men of Gotham in a bowl, 
thought a tub a fine craft for navigation, and 
found he was mistaken. So the Schoolday Vis- 
itor says: 

It was well for Tommy that tubs will roll if 
you get them over on one side, or else I don’t 
know how he ever would have got his aunt’s big, 
washing-tub down to the pond. He might have 
tumbled it over and over, to be sure, and ended 
by falling under it, and having to. lie there till 
some one picked him up; but, as it was, he rolled. 
the tub along like a hoop, down the grassy back 





started out to sea. He pushed against the green 
bank with his stick, and actually worked his tub 
out two or three fect Into the pond, but there it 
tipped! It was well the pond was so shallow, 
for the tub only stranded itself in the mud, and 
Tommy could still rock it back and forth, and 
play he was sailing. 

You ought to have seen how the ducks ldoked 
at him, and then paddled off as far as they could 
get! But the great white gander swam proudly 
up and hissed! 

“O, stop that!” cried Tommy. 

“I won’t!”” hissed the gander, 

“Tl make you stop!” shouted Tommy, and 
he caught off his straw hat and threw it at the 
gander, who hissed louder than ever. 

Tommy reached out with his stick to get the 
hat, but he reached too far; tub and boy both 
lost their balance, and over he went into the 
muddy water. 0, how thg ducks and geese 
quacked, and hissed, and flapped their wings! 

Aunt Ann heard the noise, and left her pics to 
look out. Down the bank she flew to the pond, 
and snatched the tub with one hand and Tommy 
with the other, and,dragged them out. 0, the 
mud, and the dirt, and the dripping water! 

“What did you do it for, you naughty little 
boy!’ she cricd. 

“I was going to sea in a tub!” whimpered 
Tommy, wiping his eyes with muddy hands. 

Aunt Ann set the tub on the hearth, and filled 
it with nice warm water. Then she set Tommy 
down right in the middle of it. It was thesbest 
she could do; he was too muddy to touch. 

“There, now, you have gone to sea in a tub in 
good carnest!’’ she said, laughing, as she began 
to pull off his Boots. 

And so the voyage ended with bed, and hot 
ginger tea. 

—_+o—__—. 
LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
Charley’s mother, sitting in the cottage door, 
Sces the sunshine slanting late along tho floor; 
Rests a little from her spinning and her song, - 
Wondering, softly, “Where does Charley stay so 





long?” 


“Bumble-bee, amid the clover, tell me true? 
Have you seen a boy who wears a jacket blue? 
Boy with curls as yellow as your velvet feet; 
Pouting red lips, than your honey spicier-sweet? 


“Field-mouse, in the barley, saw you Charley pass? 
Katydid, O, did you spy him from the grass? 

Or you, squirrel, swinging on your airy seat, 

llush your chatter, at the patter of his foct?”” 


Hums the bee the louder, as he nothing heard ; 
Blue-bird sweet and swallow answer not a word; 
Mouse looks up at squirrel, with « knowing tip; 
Katydid, beware! lest the secret slip. 


Little, tired Charley, in the fragrant hay, 

Rosy-red with slumber, dreams the hours away; 
Only gran’ther long-legs, watching all alone, 
Points, with foot in air, the way the cows are gone! 


+o 
OBEYING MOTHER PLEASANTLY. 


Little Harry had seen some older boys fly their 
kites from the tops of the houses, and he thought 
it would be nice fun if he could do so too,—so he 
came to his aunt, and said,— 

“Aunt Mary, mayI go up to the top of the 
house, and fly my kite?” 

His aunt wished to do every thing that was 
proper to please him; but she thought this was 
very unsafe, so she said,— 

“No, Harry, my boy,I think that is a very 
dangerous sort of play. I’d rather you wouldn’t 
go.”” 

“Allright. Then I’ll go out on the bridge,” 
said Harry. Ilis aunt smiled, and said she hoped 
he would always be so obedient as that. 

“Harry, what are you doing?” said his moth- 
er, on one occasion. 

“Spinning my new top, mother.” 

“Can’t you take the baby out to ride? Get 
out the carriage, and I'll bring him down.” 

“Allright,” shouted the boy, as he put his top 
away in his pocket and hastened to obey his 
mother. . 

“Uncle William, may I go over to your store 
this morning?” said Harry, one day at break- 
fast, “I want to see those buskets again that I 
was looking at yesterday.” i 

“O yes, Harry,” said his uncle, “I shall be 
very glad to have you.” 

“But I cannot spare you to-day, Harry,” said 
his mother; “I want you to go out with me; you 
shall go to the store another time.” 

“Allright,” said Harry, and went on with his 
breakfast. 

No matter what Harry was asked to do, or 
what refusal he met with when asking for any 
thing, his constant answer was—“All right.” 








yard to the water’s edie, angl there he pushed it 
over so it lay in the water, 

He had a piece of broomstick all ready for an 
oar, and with that he climbed into ¢he tub, and 


Ho never stopped to worry or tease. IIe never 
asked—“Why can’t 1?” or “Why mustn’t 1?” 
Harry had not only learned to obey, but La had 
learned to obey in good humor 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


Take one-sixth of a garden so fresh and fi 
With two-eevenths of the lowers which bicom there, 
One-fifth of a daisy with its heart of gold, 

And a third of a tall old sun-flower bold. 

Now take one-fourth of the coliseum vine, 

And end with two-ninths of the sweet columbine, 
My whole is ahardy plant, quite fragrant too, 

And, if I mistake not, ’tis ‘possessed by you. 








2. 
OROBS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in pio but not in cake. 

My ‘second is {n river but not in lake. 

My third Is in vest but not in pants. 

My fourth is in music but not in dance. 
My ji/th is in new but not in old. 

My ‘sizth is in grasp but not in hold. 

My whole is an author, known by you, 

And some of his sketches I’ve read through. 








REBUS, 





A passage from Shakespeare. 


4 
HIDDEN STRAITS. 


Julia says the sun dazzles her eyes. 
You told me that Ida visits her aunt every day. 
Wait or rest until Lam done. 
Lheard you say that Mr. Boils leaving town. 
Charles, picking up the pot, ran to the pump, 
Must I or must Mary stay. 

U.P. Wann, 


Sree 


5. 
BIBLICAL ENIOMA. 


Tam composed of eighty letters, 
My 2, 88, 80, 9, 24. 67 was a Judge of Israel. 
My 3, 70, 10, 64, 26. 85 was an ancient mountain, 
My 5, 68, 85, 77, 47, 44 was an ancient animal. 
61, 43, 79 was a heathen idol. 
icut mountain. 













3 4 musical instrument, 
vas a king of Isr: 


42 waz an ancient 
wasn 


prom 
My 45, 4, 33, 68 was ade 
My 46, 10, 82, 56, 19, 16 was a p 
My 48, 1, 25, 65, 18, 69 was an ancient queen, 
My 52, 13, 28, 61, 78, 8 was a Jewish measure. 
My whole is a verse-in Proverbs. TsO. 






Conundrums. 


‘Why is a wounded man like an old pair of Loote? 
Because he wants healing. 3 

‘Why is love like a potato? Because it shoots from. 
the eyes. 

‘Why does a gentleman’s own servant going up Ve- 
suvius present one of the greatest phenomenn fi na- 
ture? Because it is tho valley (valet) ascouding the 
mountain. 
ie? atanner hard to find? Ho tans skins and 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Wisdom is better than rubies.” 
2. Sent, ‘cent, cent. Pare, pear, pair. Wright, 
write, rite, right. Rein, rain, reign. You, ewe, 


ew. 
: 8. Handkerchief. 

4. Alexander the Great was 4 polite man, 

5. Lot, Orpah, Vophoi, Ephraim, Aaron, Samuol, 
Beautiful, moth Gilead, Emannel, Trachonitis, 
Hannah, ‘Reuben, Ezekiel, Nebuchadnezzar, Love 
48 BRETHREN. 

6. Footstool. 





Tux Crry of New Yorx devours nearly one 
thousand barrels of eggs a da. Each barrel 
contains eighty dozen or more—so that the ace . 
tual daily consumption is not far from a million 








of eggs, and the cost to the consumers about tea 
ong dollars a year 


SEPT. 28, ten, | 
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The Sunscriprion Pnicx of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. ‘ 

‘Tux Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, ns re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NRITHER OF THESE CAN BK PRO- 
CURED, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

‘The date against your namo onthe margin of your paper, 
‘shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

‘The courts have decided that allsubscribers to newspa- 
pers are held reaponsible until arrcarages arc paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











ANIMAL CURIOSITIES. 


The penguin is a large bird, which is exceed- 
ingly numerous in Arcticregions. It is so called 
from two Welsh words—pen—head, and gwyn— 
white. Asthe penguins stand ercct all along the 
edge of a cliff, they are said to resemble rows of 
children in white aprons. Theyeare very stupid, 
and when onc is knocked over with a stick, the 
rest stand still and wait their turn. They have 
extraordinary powers of abstinence, for they 
will go four or five months without food. Their 
mode of feeding their young is very curious. 
The old bird quacks and brays awhile, and then 
puts down her licad with her mouth wide open. 
The young one straightway thrusts his head in, 
and appears to suck from the mouth of his moth- 
er. Then another clatter and another feeding, 
which usually lasts about ten minutes, or tillthe 
young ones are satisfied. 

Some kinds of fish seem to have quick hear- 
ing. Carp are often called to their meals by the 
ringing of a bell. In Germany, shad are taken 
in nets with bells attached, which chime harmo- 
niously when the bells are moved. The shad, 
once drawn in by the sound, will not attempt to 
escape while the bells ring. 

Some fishes, also, have voices of their own. 
Tench are said to croak like frogs; herrings cry 
like mice; and gurnards make a noise like a 
cuckoo. 

The jaculator fish of Java squirts a little 
stream at beetles as they are fecding on leaves 
near the edge of the water, which causes them 
to fall into the water and almost into the fish’s 
mouth. It aims its squirt so accurately that it 
seldom misses its object. 

One of the greatest marvels about fishes is the 
vast number of eggs they lay. The following 
are some examples: In a carp there were 800,- 
000; in a cod 9,000,000; in a sole 100,000; ina 
tench 800,000; in a mackerel 500,000; in a floun- 
der 1,857,000; in a pike 160,000; in one sturgcon 
1,567,000. In another were found 119 pounds 
weight of eggs, which, at the rate of seven eggs 
toa grain, made 7,658,200. If such multitudes 
were all hatched in one spot, the young fishes 
would perish for want of food. They are, there- 
fore, swallowed by ducks and other animals, and 
being rendered indigestible by animal oil, are de- 
posited again in various distant places. 

The habits of a kind of hornbill, called the 
korwe, observed by Dr. Livingstone, in Africa, 
are very peculiar. When the female enters her 
nest in a tree, the male plasters up the opening, 
leaving only a narrow slit, just the shape of his 
beak. During the two or three months that she 
is hatching her eggs, the male attends to her 
wants and that of the young family till they are 
quite fledged. The prisoner usually becomes 
quite fat, and is esteemed a delicate morsel by 

the natives, while the poor slave of a husband 
Gets so lean that he sometimes perishes with ex- 
haustion. 





an 








BEAUTIFUL CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT, 


The following beautiful chemical experiment 
may easily be performed by a lady, to the great 
astonishment of a circle at her tea-party. Take 
two or three leaves of red cabbage, cut them in- 
to small bits, put them into a basin, and pour a 
pint of boiling water on them; let it stand an 

ur, then pour off the liquor into a decanter. 
It will be of a fine blue color. Then take four 
wine-glasses; into one put six aoe of strong 
vinegar, into another six drops of solution of 
soda, into a third the same quantity of a strong 
solution of alum, and let the fourth glass remain 
empty. The glasses may be prepared some time 
before, and the few drops of colorless liquids 
which have been placed in them will not be no- 
ticed. Fill up the glasses from the decanter, 
and the liquid poured into the glass contain- 
ing the acid will quickly become a beautiful red, 
that in the glass containing the soda will be a 
fine n, that poured into the empty one will 
remain unchanged. By adding a little vinegar 
to the green it will immediately change to a red. 
and on adding & little solution of soda to the red 
it will assume a fine green, thus showing the ac- 
tion of acids and alkalies on vegetable blues. 





MR. HENDRICKSON’S MONUMENT. 

A shect of paper with the following note, writ- 
ten in a plain hand, was taken from under the 
roof of the West Ward bell school-house, in 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pa., when it was 
struck by lightning several wecks ago: 

Richland and 
Mt. Joy Academy. { Mt. Joy, May 28, 1825. 

Okey Hendrickson Schoolman this Bilding was 
erected in 1825 Okey Hendrickson david Martain 
Daniel Maurer Jacob Stollar and Henry Earbart 
ware trustees and Danial Livermore was treasuer But 
the muney for the bilding was Cheafly Raised by 
Okey Hendrickson. 

e 

Mr. Hendrickson meant to get all the credit 
that belonged to him for that ‘“‘bilding”’—even if 
he had to wait fifty years for it. 





a 


UNFLEDGED YOUNG LADIES, 


A little travestie of fashionable correspond- 
ence was published some years ago, which puts 
inf an amusing light the absurdity both of writ- 
ing pet names and of fashionable precocity. 
The writers are supposed to be young ladics of 
eight years or thereabouts,—such young Jadies 
as are now figuring in “children’s balls” at the 
watering-placcs, if the correspondents truly re- 

ort. The first note ran thus: “Miss Minnie 

mith’s compliments to Miss Margievencs, and 
desires the pleasure of her company this even- 
ing. Refreshments at cleven.” The response 
was: “Miss Maggie Jones’ compliments to Miss 
Minnie Smith, with regrets that prior ongage- 
ments preclude the pleasure of acceptance. She 
is to be whipped at 7, and sent to bed without 
her supper at 8.” i 


HOW TO GET RID OF RATS AND MICE. 


A gentleman of large experience, and fully as 
humane as the rest of us, snys he gets rid of 
rats by putting potash in their holes and runs. 
The poor wretches get it on their fect, and over 
their fur; then they lick it and don’t like the 
taste of it; it burns them somewhat, and the 
more they see of it the less they like it; so they 
clear out almost as soon as the application is 
made. To get rid of mice, the same person uses 
tartar emetic, mingled with any favorite food; 
they take it, take sick, and take their leave. 


—_.+—_ 


Tue Quiet Breaxrast of a family in Low- 
well, Mass., was rudely interrupted a few morn- 
ings ago by the laundress, who bolted into the 
room with the exclamation, “An’ sure, missis, 
I thought I’d come and tell yez that I couldn’t 
wash for ye this morning, as no boy is sick 
with the small pox, and is black as me old 
man’s hat.” She was allowed to depart without 
further apology or explanation. 


Ir 18 SAID TO BE an easy matter, in conversa- 
tion, to detect Philadelphia young ladies from 
all others. They invariably say “mare” for 
mother; (French, mere,) “me” for my, and have & 
lazy, good-natured drawl. Withal they are 
pretty, modest and amiable—three cxcellent 
things in women. : 


A DistTINGUISHED MERCHANT, long accus- 
tomed to extensive observation, who had gained. 
an extraordinary knowledge of men, said, 
“When I sce one of my apprentices or clerks 
riding out on the Sabbath, on Monday I dismiss 
him; for I have found such a one cannot be 
trusted.” 


Tux Pecuriak Errect oF Fear is exem- 
plified in the fact that a woman having died 
suddenly in Montgomery county, Pa., a hired 
man in the house was so afraid that he might be 
accused of murduring her, that he hanged him- 
self in the barn. 


A Wetsu Fisu Story runs that a twenty- 
two-pound salmon caught by an_Englishman 
was found to contain a two-pound eel, that in 
turn a three-quarter-pound trout, and the trout 
gight minnows, making the total catch cleven 

sh. 


A Man in Knox County, Ixt., has spells of 
sleeping from two to seven days at a time, and, 
of course, during these spells takes no food. 
When he comes out he is just as well as ever. 
He is a cheap boarder, but a dear lodger. 


Joun Drrro is tho name of the Buffalo city 
engineer, his wife’s name is Ditto, and the chil- 
dren are all Ditto. When he signs his name 
under that of somebody else, it is said to create 
some confusion at times, : 





HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acnzs of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, In the Great Platte Val’ey, now for 
sale, forecash or long credit, These lands arc ina mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$l0per Acre, HoMRSTEADS FOR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land bo- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
Steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a Fnez 
HomxsTEA of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Dingcrt Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphict, with new maps, mailed free every- 


where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner, 
U.P. RB. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
IN: 


EGAK—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 
10 hours. F, SAGE, Cromwell, Conn, sie 


10 A DAY with StencilTools. Samples free. 
Address A, E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 38—4t 


\OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars freo. 
“ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 35—UF 
ANTED.— Picture agents, WHITNEY & CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 36t 
[VOB Y, vitlyng cards finely printed, 25 for 25¢., post 
paid, J. F. DEWEY, Batavia, IL 39—cowzt 


(yy HITCOME's REME hma entirely 
relieved me.”— W. Baldwin, |, Ohio. 


EXZERIENSE warrants us in recommending Hall's 
ve etable Sicilian Hair Renewer as a sure remedy for 
‘ay hair. 


ALL STYLES of Hats fur Men and Boys can now 
be found at JACKSON & CO., 59 Tremont Ste pe 


38—13t 














ton. 

$250 A MONTH casily made with Stencil and 
DU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 

ples, free. 8. M.SPENCER, Lrattleboro', Vt." 24—26t 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for Price List to Grkat WestTERy 
Gow Wonrxs, Pittaburgh, Pa. Army Gung, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded fur. Agents Wanted. 32 


R. VAN NORMAN'S English, French and Ger- 
man Family and Jay School for Young Ladics and 


Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. Will 
commence its Fiftcenth Year, September 21st, 1871. For 
full information send for catalogue, sm 

















‘Try samples of our great & page, 81.00, 


FREEG weekly—30 years established. 
Eine steel engravings free to, subscribers Agents make 
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5 = day. Send ti ° 
s ,, day e Saturday Gazet api Tia 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces for 12 pho- 
osraphs and a complete Family History. Bells at sight. 


Send 7c for sample or compicte canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. . H. COTTLE & CO., P, 0. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass, 31-3 


ATARRH.—W. H. Carpenter, M. D., No. 15 Rol- 
lins St., Boston, has ‘acceded to the request of many 
patients, and prepared his remedies in a form that can be 
sent by mail and at a price within the reach of all, Cir- 
cular of testimoniats, with descriptive article upon ca- 


tarrh and deafness scnt free. Se Com 
Jan. 12, 811. paced nares eG 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 


Tiustrated Price Catalogue, containing the value and 
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For the Companion.” 
SENOR. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

I want to tell you the story of a revolutionary 
hero, whose great deeds were done before some 
of my readers’ fathers were born, and I’m quite 
sure you will not be less attentive when you 
know that he was a dog. 

There is a queer, qnaint old town called Lewes, 
on Cape Henlopen, just where the Delaware Bay 
opens into the sea. Houscs and people are to- 

\ day, one fancies, precisely what they were in co- 
lonial times, or, in the year 1812, when our doz 
lived and was a hero. 

His owner was a butcher, and lived in one of 


the double-hoarded, double-doored dwellings |" 


hich still face the great white sands between 

¢ town.and the sea. “Do:’’ was the name the 
butcher bought him with, and simply “dog’’ he 
might have remained till his death, but that he 

ppened to be seen by Col.‘La Vega, whose es- 
tate bordered the street on which the butcher 
lived. 
‘he colone] bade Madame La Vega look at 
the dog, one day, as they drove down the road. 

“The fellow has good blood,” he said. “Sce 
how haughtily he bears himself beside the butch- 
er’s wagon. Your servant, Senor! Have you, 
too, lost your estate?” 

For the La Vegas were impoverished Span- 
iards, who had emigrated first to Cuba and then 
to this qniet hamlet, with sevoral other familics. 
The town kept up a constant intercourse then 
with the West Indies, which has now altogether 
ecased. Tropical fruits were sold upon her 
streets cheaper than apples und peaches. * 

Now, Constant La Vega, the coloncl’s son, fan- 
cied that his father had called the dog by his 
name; so Senor he became to Constant and his 
brothers, and & vazue tradition grew and gained 
ground that he had known better days, and was, 
indeed, a don in disguise. 

Now and then Constant and his baby brother 
Ruy conxed him in under the trees on the lawn, 
but the butcher watched their advances with a 
jealous eye, and refused to sell the dog at any 
price. 

It was along time before the people in Sus- 
sex county woke to the fact that war had again 
been declared with England. When they did, it 
was in a drowsy way, as one hears news in a 
dream. Newspapers they had none. The crops 
grew and ripened as usual. There was no need 
for alarm, they thought, even when some travel- 
ler brought tales of towns bombarded on the 
lower coast{ of women dyin of terror; of the 
fleet of blockading ships which were appronch- 
ing from the Chesapenke, their sails, it was said, 
dyed black, in sign that no quarter would be 
given. 

But at the sound of the first gun fired from a 
British privateer far up the bay, this torpldity 
turned into a vague, dreadful terror. If there 
had been anybody visible to fizht, if there had 
been, as now, telegrams and newspapers to give 
every hour an account of the encmy, Where he 
was, his strenyth and his plans, it would have 
been rather a wholesome and pleasant excite- 
gent. But the people on the coast were as men 
helpless and blind. Any day, any hour in the 
night, the attack might come. Men and women 
on Cape Henlopen kept ceaseless watch, their 
hearts failing them for fexr. 

The butcher almost gave up his daily work 
in order to srossip, in awe-struck whispers, with 
his cronies down on the sands. The cannon on 
the fort were pointed to the bay, charged and 
ready for use. Col. La Vera, with the other of- 
ficérs, was on constant duty. They went up and 
down the quict streets, chatting and smiling as 
usual. But the villagers noted their keen, inces- 
sant watch out to sea, and were not deceived as 
to their real danger. 

Only Senor, relie~ed of his usual task of trot- 
tine after the meat-cart, remained calm and un- 
anpallel, A curious fact was, however, that, in- 
stead of finding his Way into the La Vega place, 








THE AQUADOR OR MEXIOAN WATER-BEABER. 


according to custom, to romp with the children, ' 
he took a solemn march every morning to ahizh 
headland on the beach, md there remained on 


guard, lying with his head between his paws, 
Rio Iecen brown eyes Aeed on the can 


Whether the dog really had gained’ any ided! 
of danger to be apprehended from that quarter, 
or whether the watch was simply a whim, be- 
came matter for serious discussion among the 
people. The more superstitious among them 
found in it reason for additional alarm and yet) 
comfort. 

“When God sets the dumb beasts to keep 
guard,” they said, “it shows the danger is great. 
But it proves He is on our side, and not on the 
British.” 

One evening, about dusk, Senor came dashing 
up the street, barking wildly, and followed by a 
troop of terrified boys. 

The fleet was in sight! 

The British were forced to ravage the coast for 
provisions, and had brought their ships to an- 
chor off Lewes, in order to make a levy of stores 
before going farther up the bay. 

Although nearly half a century has passed 
since then, the terror that seized the quiet fish-! 
ing village on that day lingers init yet. The 
gannon that were brought to bear on the British 
fleet .still point to the spot where they Jay, and 
the boys look wistfully at the powerful white- 
sailed ships flitting by, half-hoping, half-fear- 
ing to sce the flash of the cannon and hear the 
whizzing and thud of the balls which have 
sounded for so many years through their grand- 
fathers’ stories. 

The next morning a requisition was made 
upon the town for provisions, which was prompt- 
ly refused. 

“Then we will open fire,” said the envoy. 

The American officer glanced at the distance 
at which the ships were oblized to lie off the bar, 
and smiled, siznificantly. 

But his smiles disappeared the next morning, 
when daylight discovered that the enemy had 
shipped their guns on the lixhter bay craft, 
which could run close in shore, and thus com- 
mand the town. 

In half an hour every woman, child, or man 
(that could be spared from the manning of the 
fort) had joined the caravan that was flying 
toward the country forrefuze. Carts, oxen, hors- 
es were heaped with household goods, and lum- 
bered along across the marshes, toward the far- 
off pine forests. * 

Amonz the first to escape were the butcher and 
his family. Constant La Veza watched them 
heaping pots, pans and children on the cart, 
about which the dog capered in the wild delixht 





which dos and boys always find in a moving or 
a fire. Twice, three times the butcher strack 


Senor when he would have followed the cart, 
and drove him back. 

“They are going to leave him behind! 
ards! 


O, cow- 
Shame!” shonted Constant, in n rage. 

Rut tha hutahow denen AE ana 2 
moment's pause, went back into the old 
as if to mount guard over it. 

“Gallant fellow!” cried Constant. 

But he had no time leftto think of dogs. 
Madame La Vega had refused to leave her hus- 
band, who was in the fort, and he, deeming their 
house securely sheltered from the bombardment, 
lying, as it did, under the cover of a hill, allowed 
the fumily to remain. 

A silence fell over the town, which was brok- 
en at last by a fierce fire from the ships, an- 
swercd promptly from the fort. 

The sky overhead grew black with rolling 
clouds of smoke, here and there a roof blazed up 
from a falling shell, but as yet’no one was killed. 
The few inhabitants left in the town kept closely 
in doors. The heavy bank of sand between the 
town and the beach served well the purpose of 
defence, many of the shots and shells bedding 
themselves in it harmlessly. 

The fire from the fort proved more effective. 
Two of the British ships retired disabled. 

It was towards the close of the long afternoon, 
that the blank, sandy stretch of the villave strect 
was broken by a little black fi;xsure, running un- 
certainly down toward the sea. Ruy La Vera, 
grown tired of his unusnal captivity, had fallen 
asleep, and had been left by his nurse, while she 
hurried to peep fearfully out of the dormer win- 
dows at the ships still belching forth their deadly 
messages. The child woke in a few moments, 
and finding himself alone, crept noiselessly out 
of the house, and ran, shouting with delight at 
his freedom, down the street. 

At the same moment he was seen from the 
house and irom the fort. Father and mother 
both looked on with dumb terror, as the sturdy, 
handsome baby ran swiftly down the road, white 
at that instant a shell arched overhead and fell 
not two yards from his fect. 

The noise and ¢oncussion startled him. He 
stopped, and then glancin cantiously back lest 
he should be seen, went to the shell on tiptoe, 
peering down curiously at it. He was beyond 
help. A moment more and the shell would ex- 
plode. But before they could breathe asain, the 
doy, Senor, dashed unbidden from his hiding 
place, and catching the child’s conts in his teeth, 
carried him swiftly back. 

But he was toolate. The shell broke. A frag 
ment struck the noble beast. He staygered, fell, 
and then dragzing himsclf up on three lexs, 
cauzht the child azain, and made another effort 
to reach the house. -But by that timo Constant, 


house, 





reached them, and they were carried in. Senor 
not less tenderly than the laughing Ruy. 

The bombardment ceased the next day, and 
the terrified people bean to creep back to their 
homes. As soon as the butcher appeared, Col. 
La Vega buught the dog from him. 

“He may not live,” he said, “but the dog who 
has given me back my child shall not die be- 
longing to another man.” 

But Senor did not die. He was honored not 
only by the La Vegas, but by the whole town; 
and when he first appeared, guarded by Ruy and 
Constant, as a king by his courtiers, the crowds 
followed him with shouts and clappin: of hands. 

Scnor went lame to his grave. But the boys 
fancied his gait was statelicr than before, and 
that he looked down with pride upon his uscless 
leg. He wore, we are told, a golden collar, on 
which was engraved: 

“Senor. The body of the dog could not hide 
the heart of the hero.” 

The boys of the village preserve his memory 
in a rourher way, in a couplet which they sing 
on the streets to this day: 

“The commodore and all his men 
Wounded a dog—and went back again.” 


———_+o—___. 





For the Companion. 
THE AQUADOR OR MEXICAN WA- 
: TER-BEARER. 
Vera Cruz, (the ‘I'rue Cross,) the ¢rand sen- 
auatyy 


pee ay aU Liat purity On POP ntLUA 
small city, contains much to interest a trav- 
eller. It presents an airy and fantastic specta- 
cle to the voyaver approaching it from the sea; 
its parti-colored cupolas, and domes, and the 
palm-shaded parapets of the old Moorish-style 
houses glimmering in their faded grandeur in 
the sun. 

The city is built of coral raised from the bed 
of the sen, and is situated on an arid plain, 
whose silver-gray sands appear at a distance 
like a calm expanse of water. Far away in the 
province of Vera Cruz rise the Cordilleras, the 
luscious summer time covering their feet, their 
brows jewelled with eternal sleet aid immacu- 
late with eternal snow. 

The city, like many Mexican towns, is scanti- 
ly supplied with water. The only water fit to 
drink falls from the clouds and is preserved in 
tanks. Milk can scarcely be had, for the vast 
plain is herbless, and not a cow can be kept 
within miles of the city. The water obtained by 
digging wells is rain water, which has been in 
contact with the roots of vegetables, and is im- 
pure and unhealthy, and used only for washing. 

In 1764 a project was formed to bring water 
into the city from the river Gamnapa; a stone 
aqueduct was laid at an immense expert a 
distance of two thousand feet; but the supply 
of water from this source stopped within twelve 
miles from thie city. 

In Mexican cities, where a head of water can 
be obtained, there is usually a fountain in the 
park. either of marble or of ornamental mason- 
work, with a sparkling jet that flings its spray 
over toliae and flowers. 

In some localities, however, this is impracti- 
cable. The precious fluid plays such an impor- 
tant part in the domestic economy of those 
places where the supply is limited, that the per- 
son who furnishes it becomes a very important 
personage. He is called the aguador, or water- 
bearer. 

The aquador has to make a daily visit to each 
house, as punctually as the milkman or the ba- 
ker. Should he fail in one of his periodical 
calls, the culinary operations would get sadly 
disarranged, and, perliaps, be suspended. 

Knowing his power, he sometimes exhibits 
the importance of his office by being tyrannical. 
He is eencrally, however, a very civil sort of fel- 
low, and, as, in emptying his Jars, he must ne- 
cess:rily spend some tie in the company of the 
servants, ond is usually disposed to gossip with 
them, he is rerarded as a great news-hearcr, and 





the servants, Madame La Vega, herself, had | liis advent is luoked for much as we look for the 


“teat Surprised. 
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newsboy with the morning paper, containing 
the news of the town. 

His appearance is odd and very remarkable. 
He is usually habited in a cotton shirt with the 
sleeves rolled up, wide trousers of leather hang- 
ing loose upon his limbs, and a kind of casque 
or helmet of leather, with a projecting beak in 
front, upon his hend. He has, besides, an apron 
of tanned sheep-skin in front, and behind a sort 
of pad of the same material, to defend his spine 
against the chafing of the water-jar. 

Uc carries two of these jars. They are urn- 
shaped, of different sizes, unglazed, porous, and 
therefore good for keeping the liquid cool. 

‘The larger jar rests upon his spine above his 
hips, suspended by a leathern strap, which 
passes over his forchead, so that the weight is 
supported upon his temples. 

The smaller jar hangs down in front, and is 
also suspended by a strap, which crosses the 
back part of the head or the nape of the neck. 
The two vessels thus balance each other, caus- 
ing the weight to press directly over the centre of 
gravity of the body. 

Thus equipped the aguador may be seen at all 
hours passing aleng the streets, and calling, in 
a high monotone, “Aqua fresca, agua fria!’’ 
(fresh, cool water.) 

The water-carrier seen in Vera Cruz is, how- 
ever, sometimes a different sort of personage. 
He employs a donkey or mule to carry his water 
for him, which the animal does by bearing four 
small barrels, set in a frame-work upon his pack- 
saddle. 

The scanty supply and the poor quality of wa- 
er is probably the cause of the vomito, or yellow 
fever, in Vera Cruz and other Mexican towns. 
In the hot summer months this disease some- 
times desolates the city, the flying inhabitants 
jeaving their houses to the vultures and the 
streets to the dozs. Vera Cruz then becomes 
what it has often been called, una ciudad de los 
muertos (@ city of the dead). 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuarrer V. 


By Oaroline Whipple Flanders. 


“For what reason do you object to my look- 
2” asked the Professor, a ood 


Scranton’s face was scarlet, and his confusion 
80 apparent, as to attract general attention. 

“Excuse me, Professor, if you can.”’ 

“Do you understand that the valuable gold 
nugget belonging to Mr. Mossis not to be found, 
and I am, therefore, forced to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, what has become of it?” 

“No, sir; I did not know it was lost.” 

“Mr. Winter says it was taken last night—or, 
rather, that it was not amon the minerals when 
he returned them to the cabinet.”” 

Scranton looked over to Winter, and elevated 
his eyebrows in a surprised, questioning way. 

Winter noddcd to the mute inquiry. 

Then Scranton turned his eyes full upon the 
Professor's face. They were honest eyes, and 
had nothing in them but regret. 

“Of course I do not expect to find the nugget 
in your desk, Scranton, but it is better to be im- 
partial in the investization.” 

The young man took the key from his pocket 
in arcluctant way, and bent over as if to apply 
it to the lock. Then he straightened himself up 
again, with a face as crimson as before. 

“Will not my word of honor be sufficient?” 
he ggked, earnestly. 

“If we were alone, it would be sufficient, but 
ateacher must be impartial. The duty is as un 
pleasant to me as it is to you,” the Professor re- 
plied, speaking in the same low tone Scranton 
had used in addressing him. 

The young man stood a moment irresolutely, 
then returned the key to his pocket. 

“Iam sorry to appear disobedient, but there 
are good reasons why I cannot allow any one to 
look into my desk,” Scranton said, calmly but 
resolutely. | 

“You had better take time to consider,” the 
Professor said. Then he continued his search, 
raising and closing the covers of the desks until 
all had been examined. 

So far the nugget had not been discovered, nor 
any thing that could indicate what had become 
of it. 

The Professor began to show signs of impa- 
tience. 

“Mr. Scranton, Lam waiting for your deci- 
sion,” he said. 

“I am forced to decline,” was the young man’s 
answer, “for good and sufficient rensons.” 

“You are suspended from recitations, and may 
surrender your key to me.” 

Quick os a flash, the desk flew open, and 
Beranton, scizing a paper, tore it into bits, fling- 


ing thescraps out the window. Then he stepped 
to the platform, placed the key upon the table 
with a graceful bow, and went tehis room. 

Mr. Scranton’s desk was examined, the*gold 
nuget was not in it, and the Professor stood 
looking distressed and undecided. 

Ned Tryst, as soon as he could do so without 
being scen, industriously gathered up the scraps 
of paper that Scranton had thrown from the 
window, and matched them, and then took the 
pains to copy what he found there, which proved 
to be a rather sentimental acrostic on Nellie 
May’s name. 

During a late term, there hud been some ten- 
dency among the young people to exchange 
notes, to repress which a law had been passed 
that any young gentleman who was found to 
have written a note to one of the lady pupils, 
should be required to read it aloud to the whole 
school. 

There are those to whom the fear of ridicule 
has more terrors than all other punishments. 
Scranton could endure the Professor’s displeas- 
ure, but he could not endure the thought of 
reading his own rhymes before his fun-loving 
companions. 

But Ned Tryst was his evil genius; for he not 
only copied the acrostic, but he committed it to 
memory, wrote it on the blackboard, pericilled 
it on the walls, and made himself such a tor- 
ment, that Scranton was never known to write 
another acrostic during his stay in Mossville. 

It was never exactly known by the pupils how 
Scranton atoned for his defiance of the Profes- 
sor’s command, but he was at his desk the next 
morning, looking crestfallen, and as if he was 
well cured of all sentiment for Nellic, or for 
anybody else. 

The mystery about the nugget was not yet 
solved. 


Horace Arlington frankly owned that he ex- 
amined it when he first went to the table, and 
asked Winter to let him look at the ore through 
the glass. He was positive about that; but he 
was not clear that he saw it on the table after- 
ward. 

Ned Tryst was very flippant throughout the 
entire examination, but it did not appear that 
he was guilty of taking the nugget. 

Poor Scranton, who had come to grief by his 
false heroics, had not noticed the ores at all, he 
+ hi ii ‘ine C1 ef 
Sidi dtis attention only having been directed to 

Other boys were certain the nugget was there. 
A few knew it was not. The more the affair was 
discussed, the more embarrassing it became. 

At length the Professor ceased to allude to 
the subject, and other topics came up to absorb 
our attention; but Walter Winter’s reputation 
was under acloud from that day. What with 
Arlington’s unforgiving spirit, and Ned Tryst’s 
envenomed flings, and the thoughtlessness of 
boys who could not distinguish meanness from 
fun, poor Walter scldom passed a day in which 
he was not reminded that he had yet to account 
for that unfortunate nugget. 

Among the girls the faction against him was 
equally strong, and ns school-girls like to con- 
sider thcir opinions of some consequence, they 
united in annoying the plump sister Winnic, 





who was much more sensitive to her brother's 
mishap than he was himself. The poor child 
actually grew thin under the foolish persecution 
of her mates, and there was seldom a day when 
her eyes were not reddened with weeping. 

On one occasion, when entering the school- 
room, I found my books removed to Winnic’s 
desk, and Winnie comfortably established in my 
ok chair by Nellie’s side. . 

Nellie put her arm around my neck, in her 
caressing way, and drew my ear down, so her 
whispering could not be heard by others. 

“Don’t be angry, darling, but ‘I am going to 
help Minnie live this persecution down. If they 
tease her, they must tease me. If we treat her 
well, the rest of the girls will notice her. What 
is the use of friends if they don’t stand by us 
when we are in trouble?” 

What, indeed? Brave Nellie! So I kissed 
her, and Winnie, too, and went away to mump in 
the corner; for I always went from the sunshine 
when I went away from Nellie. 

Mr. Moss had been absent two weeks, having 
gone to Boston, and taken the Professor’s young 
son, who had never seen a city, along with him. 
They had left the very morning that Winter had 
spoken to the Professor about the missing nug- 
get, so that when he returned we were only too 
anxious to know how he would receive the intel- 
ligence of his loss. 

He came into the school-room, the morning 
after his return, as cheerful as cheerful could be, 
shaking hands with Miss Mondram, and pulling 
out of his capacious pockets any quantity of 
oddities he had picked up in his travels. These 
he was arranging on the table, when some one 
cried out,— 


“Mr. Moss, did you know Walter Winter had 
lost your gold nugget,—that five-hundred-dollar 
one?” 

Such a sorrowful look as Walter cast towards 

Mr. Moss, then! As for Winnie, she was just 
about to cry, when that good man’s rather dull 
ear began to cbmprehend the question. 
“Nugget! Nugzet! Yes. Imet the Profes- 
sor’s son taking it home the night before I went 
away, so I took it to my room and locked it up. 
It is there, safe and sound. The Professor told 
me what anxicty and wonder its disappearance 
caused. I am sorry, Winter, you have been 
brought into trouble by my neglect in speaking 
about it.” 

“But how came the Professor’s son to have it 
in his possession?” gasped Winter, who could 
hardly realize that any thing so desirable could 
be true. 

“He said he was in the room here, and some- 
thing was said about opening his father’s desk, 
and stealing his things, and thought he had bet- 
ter take the npgget in charge for safe-keeping. 
He is a thoughtful little fellow. By him I was 
told about your refusing to open the desk, Win- 
ter, without the Professor’s consent. That was 
tight. A boy who would open a desk would not 
hesitate to steal if the temptation was great 
enough.” - 

“J cannot tell you how glad you have made 
me,” Winter said, trembling all over. “I hope 
every body in the room may be as happy.” 

“The innocent never need fear but they will 
ultimately have justice done them,” said Mr. 
Moss. “It is God’s law that truth shall tti- 


umph.” 
To be continued. 


—— 
For the Companion. 
7 _ A ROSE FROM HOME. 


Everybody knew why Anne Ray was going 
from home. She was the eldest of six children, 
and was in her seventecnth year, so that she 
could practice motherly gifts and graces. 

It was unwise in Mr. Ray not to make his 
daughter a confidant from the first. The news 
was abruptly told, and doubtless with - some 
trepidation. He was going away, partly on 
business, and should return st the end of a fort- 
nicht, bringing a new wife with him. 5 

The news scemed to strike her at once into a 
¢did, hara starue, * 2 

“And, Anne,” he added, “I wish you to pre- 
pare the children, and tell them that the lady 
who is coming will, I am sure, be a true mother 
to them. She is lovely, amiable and unselfish. 
Will you do this?” 

“T will tell them what you say, father,” she 
replied, in a low, changed voice. 

All that day she busied herself preparing her 
father for his journey, but she was silent, and 
her eyes had great rings round them. The chil- 
dren noticed it. Belle was ten; the other four 
were younger than she, two twin boys, and the 
baby, as Minnie was called, thongh she was four 
years old. 

“What ails you to-day, Sister Anne, you look 
so sorrowful?” said Belle, ticing the strings of 
her hat as she stood ready to leave for school. 
“Ave you afraid any trouble will come to papa?” 

What a question! It made Anne’s heart leap 
to her mouth. 

“Never mind now, Belle; go to school, the 
clock is striking. I’ll tell you all this evening” 
—she stopped a moment, her rebellious feelings 
choking her—‘‘aiter papa has gone.” 

There seemed a shadow over Belle all day, 
and she could not tell what it was. Perhaps 
Anne had suddenly decided to marry the doctor, 
who came to the house so often, and leave them. 
How terrible that would be! And after this 
thought had taken possession of her, it was 
almost impossible for her to study. 

After tea, when the boys had brought out 
their books and games, and Belle had taken up 
her knitting, and Anne her sewing, the latter 
startled all the little circle by saying,— 

“Children, how would you like a new mother?” 

Belle gaye a little cry; the boys paused in the 
midst of thcir eager play, and looked up with 
faces full of consternation. 

“We don’t want a new mother,” blurted Tom, 
the roughest of the twins. 

“No, we don’t want any one but you, Ann¢!” 
said Belle, a little frightened, the roses paled out 
of her cheeks. 

“Me want nany*but ’oo!” lisped little Minnie, 
chorusing her sistcr’s words. 

The child had lifted herself from her cricket, 
and leaned with both round arms on Anne’s lap, 
looking into her face with laughing cyes. 

This was too much for Anne’s endurance, and, 
throwing her work down, she burst into tears. 

“What is the matter?” cricd Belle, at her sis- 
ter’s side ina moment, her arms ehout her sis- 





ter’s neck. 


“Your father is going to bring home some~ 
somebody —he is going to bring you a new 
mother.” : 

Then ensucd a strange silence; Belle’s arm 
fell from her sistcr’s neck; the boys had sprung 
to their feet. 

“We won’t have her!” cried Tom, clenching 
his hands. “We don’t want another woman 
here, and a stranger.” 

“[ tell you what you do,”’ said Ned, in wnose 
brain a sense of the ludicrous wns ever upper- 
most, “you shoot her!” 

“Ess, ’00 soot her,’ echoed little Minnie, and 
then laughed merrily. 

“Ned, you haven’t any feeling,” said Belle, 
indignantly, with red eyes. 

“Yes, I have; don’t I propose an effectual 
remedy?” queried the boy. 

“You know that is all nonsense. Is it really 
so, Anne, dear? You must be in earnest, but— 
why, I never dreamed of any thing like that.” 

Anne by this time was more composed, and 
able to talk with calmness. 

“J won’t like her,” said Belle, determinedly, 
“and I won’t like papa, cither. It’s real mean of 
him, and you such a dear, darling housekeeper. 
Well, we'll let her come, but we will have just 
the least possible to do with her. You shall be 
our sister-mother, and we won't have any other.” 

“Jf she comes,” said Anne, with firm lips, “I 
shall feel it my duty to ¢o away.” 

Then truly fell consternation in the little 
camp. The twins mutinicd, Minnie cried, Belle 
grew furious, and the meeting broke up in dis- 
order. 

As for Anne, when they were all in bed, she 
took up pen, ink and paper into her room, and, 
with white, sad face, wrote a few lines as fob 
lows: 

Dear Avunti£,—I have thought over your 
proposition, and had, at the eleventh hour, c 
up my mind to decline it, as much as Ilo 
such a position, but, as my father is to b 
new housekeeper, I will accept. 
the month I shall be in Milwaukee. As it is 
late, and I am in much haste, I subscribe myself, 

Your affectionate niece, Anne Rar. 

Anne never flinched till her letter was safe in 
the post-office. That was a desolate week to the 
Rays. Belle had grown silent and sad, the boys 
were petulant and affectionate by turns. 

The fortnight was drawing to a close, and still 
Anne cherished hard, resentful, ungrateful fecl- 
ings towards her father. She had been very in- 
dustrious in repairing and supplying her ward- 
robe. 

“You don’t care any thing for one of us,” Belle 
said, over and over azain. “How can you leave 
sweet little Minnic? she will fret herself to death 
after you.” 

Just then little Minnie’s merry laugh sounded 
in the hall. Anne and Belle stood back aghast, 
for they heard a new voice, and presently saw a 
slender, swect-faced woman coming forward, 
Minnie’s hand clasped in one of hers, and Min- 
nie’s eyes upturned, gazing with a tender trust- 
fulness into the face of the new mamma. 

“Anne and Belle, here is mother,” said Mr. 
Ray, in a Jow, pleased voice. 

Belle held out her hand, for she could not 
withstand the timid, loving look in those brown 
eyes, but Anne bowed with a stately manner, 
and coldly turned away. 

At the end of that week Anne was on her 
way to the West. How her heart ached, while 
yet it was set in stern resentment against her 
father! How she longed to feel the touch of lit- 
tle Minnic’s fingers, the impulsive embrace of 
Belle! Sho would not put the thought into 
words, but she was jealous, O, so jealous, of the 
new mother who had come to lord it over them. 

She reached her journey’s end at last; her 
mission, school-teaching, her home a log cabin, 
with few refinements and many discomforts. 
Some way, being independent did not make her 
happy as she bad thought it would. She could 
not help longing for home, 

Months passed. Deep snows fell on the prairie, 
and her heart grew sick for want of the old, fa- 
miliar outlines of home-hills against the blue sky. 
Summer smiled again in‘all the grasses, and the 
wonderful wild flowers mage the vast levels one 
great gurden-bed. Letters often came from 
home. 









“Papa often speaks of you,” said Belle, in one 
of hers, “and wishes you were here. You mustn’t 
feel bad when I tell you how much we all love 
our new mamma, even the boys. Yesterday, 
when I said I was going to write to you, she 
looked very sad, and said,— 

] wish she would let me love her.’ 

“ ‘Suppose you write,’ said I 

“ ‘She might not like it. But there’s one rosé 
on the little bush her fatirer says she raised from 
the seed. It’s the first one that has blossomed. 
She shall have it; and say I send it with my love, 
longing to have her back again.’ 

“O Ane, she would be such charming com 
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pany for you, and she is so good and kind to all 
of us!” 

The rose dropped on Anne’s lap; the rose from 
home, sent with such delicate appreciativeness 
of this girl’s charneter. Anne took itup. She 
knew just where it had grown, only a step from 
the kitchen door, and near the old well. How 
fragrant it was! Her heart unconsciously 
warmed towards the giver—towards home— 
dear, sweet old Wyndam home. 

“And where shall you spend your vacation?” 
asked her aunt. 

“{—think—I’ll go home for a short visit,” fal- 
tered Anne, and the fragrance of the New Eng- 
Jand roses seemed to blow over her as she spoke. 

She was reccived by open arms, and with a 
rapturous welcome, and did not leave the old 
homestead until she entered the door of her own 
and her husband’s home a few years afterward. 
But she never ceased to regret her hasty and 
inconsiderate conduct towards her father and 
the gentle, true-hearted woman he had chosen 
for his companion. By it, as well as by other 
experiences of life, she learned that hasty. con- 
duct, prompted by bitterness of feeling, is always 
unwise, and almost always unjust to others. 


——_—_+9>+—___. 


IN PERIL AT SEA. 

We had not been ten days at sea when I be- 
gan to dread an unfortunate termination to our 
voyage. 

When we had been warped out into the river, 
and were lying awaiting the captain, we found 
that he had been taken suddenly and violently 
ill, so that a new captain was sent aboard—a 
man of a quiet, genial aspect, and he was wel- 
comed accordingly. 

lhad taken my passage to Buenos Ayres, with 
the intention of roughing it for some years to 
come, but I think that if all the miseries of a 
rough voyage could be forescen, those who take 
trips to far-off lands would be greatly reduced 
in numbers. 

As I said above, we had been at sea for about 
ten days. The captain still seemed all that was 
genial and pleasant; but there was a flushed and 
heavy look in his countenance that I did not 
like. Before lony I had another opinion on the 
subject; for, in conversation, I found that the 
second mate had been at the same school as my- 
self, and together we went over the old days and 
compared notes, as I walked the deck with him, 
far into his watch. = 

The weather turned foul, but I contrived to 
stay on deck, when, to my surprise, I found that 
the greater part of the duty was shifted on to 
the chief mate, the captain seldom showing or 
deck. . 

“No, I don’t think it’s from cowardice,” said 
my friend to me, as we walked the deck that 
night, when the gale had somewhat moderated. 
“Of course this is in confidence.” 

I nodded. 

“Well,” he continued, “I don’t know what to 
make of him; sometimes I think he’s mad, and 
sometimes that he is given to drinking. How 
he got appointed to this ship, I can’t tell, Mr. 
Ray don’t say any thing, but he is one of those 
men who think all the more.” 

No more was then said; but before many days 
had passed we found that the man who had 

- been intrusted with a fine vessel, a valuable car- 
go, and, more than all, the lives of passengers 
and crew, was one of those unfortunate beings 
who are in the habit of having intemperate out- 
breaks, when the impulse to drink grows per- 
fectly uncontrollable, and culminates at length 
in one of those horrible fits of mania, known as 
delirium tremens. 

It was enough to make any landsman nervous, 
should the heavy weather continuc; but there 
was still the satisfaction of knowing that the 
two mates were thorough seamen, who would, 
no doubt, take upon themselves the manage- 
ment of the ship, should there be any real dan- 
ger. . 

These feelings did not trouble me long, for, 
the weather again brightening, hope,rose, and 
day after day glided pleasantly by. Wesaw but 
little of the captain, and only learned that he 
was confined by indisposition to his cot; the 
cause of this indisposition was only known to a 
few. I could see, however, that the first mate, 
Mr. Ray, looked more anxious than usual. Tak- 
ing the opportunity of being on deck onc night, 
Thad a long talk with my friend, and learned 
that the captain only recovered from one fit to 
seck the means for bringing on another. 

The days glided slowly by with varying weath- 
er. The hot latitudes were reached. There was 
8 little horse-play as we crossed the line; then a 
shark was caught, and at timcs a dolphin or 
bonito; and at last, panting with the heat, we 
lay beneath the almost vertical sun, without a 
breath of wind to fill the sails as they hung from 
the yards. 





Rouzh coverings were rigged up; but in spite 
of all that could be done to niitigate it, the heat 
was unbearable, beating down upon our heads, 
and reflected from the sea, which shone like a 
vast mirror of polished metal. ‘ 

We were seated one evening, watching the last 
glow of the setting sun, when Anderson, the sec- 
ond mate, made the remark, that he thought a 
change was coming; and then our attention was 
taken up by Mr. Ray passing close by us, and 
descending as if to the captain’s cabin. 

“How has he been to-day?” I said, as Mr. Ray 
disappeared. 

“Worse than ever,” was thereply. “If I were 
Ray, I’d make a prisoner of him, and take sole 
commind. He’d be quite justified in so doing.” 

Further conversation was cut short by the re- 
appearance of the mate, who beckoned hastily 
to my companion. 

“Something wrong,” heexclaimed, asheleaped 
to his feet; and quite as quickly I followed him 
to the hatchway. 

“Anderson!” exclaimed Mr. Ray, “what’s to 
be done? He’s raving mad.” 

“Have you no medicines?’ I said. 

“Medicines? Yes; but how are we to deal 
with a man in his state? Just listen.” 

As he ceased speaking, there came from below 
the sound of breaking chairs, smashing glass, 
and a noise as of some onc leaping from side to 
side of the cabin, followed by a tremendous bat- 
tering at the door. 

“I've locked him in,” said Ray, “for he’s not 
fit to come on deck. But get help, and we must. 
secure him, and strap him into his cot.” 

A short consultation was held; and then it 
was decided to call one of the old seamen, a stur- 
dy, quiet man, and to sccurt the madman as qui- 
etly as possible, so as not to alarm the rest of 
the passengers and crew. 

Anderson brought the old sailor, who came 
rolling up, turning the lump of tobacco in his 
mouth; and from his remark it was evident that 
he had been enlightened upon the business in 
hand. L: 

“Ah,” he growled, “what a thing it is as any 
one will go on wasting precious liquors, and 
turning blessings @to p’ison! I knowed this 
would be the end on it.”” 

“Don’t preach, man,” said Ray, angrily, “but 
come along. Now, look here,” he whispered, as 
we descended; ‘‘as soon as I open the door, all 
step quietly in together. He’ll dash at us the 
same as he did at me a while ago; but he can 
only tackle one man at once, so that while he is 
engaged, the others must secure him.”’ 

We had hardly nerved ourselves for our task, 
and the mate was holding up his hand as a sig- 
nal as he unlocked the door, when we were stag- 
gered by the sharp report of a pistol. Then there 
was a dull thud close by my ear; and I started 
back with the knowledge that a bullet had just 
passed through the cabin ‘door, and whistled by 
my head. Then came a loud, harsh laugh, fol- 
lowed by a couple more pistol-shots, both of 
which passed through the panel of the door. 

I need hardly say that we beat a retreat has- 
tily, and as we stood once more on deck, the first 
mate wiped the perspiration from his forelfead, 
and looked from one to the otfer, as much as to 
say, What shall we do? 

It was a trying position; and for a few mo- 
ments no one spoke. Then Mr. Ray seemed to 
recover himself, and spoke out firmly and qui- 
etly: ‘We should only be casting away our lives 
if we were to go into the cabin now. The only 
plan I can suggest is to watch him through the 
skylight, and go in when he is asleep.” 

“I don’t think he can do any mischief in the 
meantime,” I said; “but we must seize him 
soon.” 

“Mischief!” said the old sailor, dryly. “Well 
Idunno. What if he keeps on popping off that 
revolver! We shall be having a bullet in amongst 
the powder, and a blow up.’’ 

“Powder?” I said. 

“Yes; in the magazine.” 

“Ts there powder on board?” I said, with a tre- 
mor in my voice, as I turned to Anderson. 

“Yes, a heavy lot of it,” he said, huskily; and 
as he spoke his eyes glanced involuntarily in 
the direction of the boats. : 

Another shot made us all start; and now pas- 
sengers and crew began to collect, eagerly ask- 
ing what was wrony—questions which, in dread 
of arush at the boats, we forbore to answer. 

The peril was indeed great, for in one small 
cabén, especially strenzthened for its reception, 
a large quantity of powder was stored; and if a 
bullet happened to pass through, the chances 
were that the heat evolved in its passage would 
explode it, and in a moment the whole vessel 
would be blown to atoms. 

There were two courses open to us; to seize 
the boats at once, and push off; or to make a 
bold and manly effort to subdue the madman, in 
whose hands our lives seemed now to hang. 





The same feelings must have pervaded all our 
breasts as we stood looking at one another, and 
then I saw the old sailor wet the palms of his 
hands, and rub them gently together. 

“We must run in on him, Master Ray,’’ he 
said. 

“Could we not shoot him down through the 
skylight?” said the chief mate; and then, as if 
blushing at his own proposition, he added, has- 
tily, ‘No, no; that would be like murder. We 
must dash in on him, at all risks, But what's 
that? Look out; he’s coming on deck.” 

As he spoke we heard the cabin door unlocked ; 
then the rattling of keys, and the crashing of a 
door. Ray cautiously peered down the hatch, 
and I could see a tremor run through his whole 
frame. When at last he turned to us, his voice 
was so husky as to be almost inaudible. He 
whispered,— 

“He’s got into the powder-room!”” 

I shall never forget his countenance as he 
gazed up at us fixed—rigid to a degree. Fora 
few moments, horror and a dread of impending 
death seemed to have robbed him of all power. 
Then he sprang up, the man once more. 

“Quick!” he exclaimed, “for your lives!” 

Then leading the way he dashed down the cab- 
in stairs, we following him, but only to find our 
progress arrested by the closed door, which re- 
sisted all our efforts, 

“Listen!” whispered Ray. 

The next moment there was a sound which 
seemed to muke every nerve in my body thrill, 
and I frankly own that had my limbs obeyed my 
will, I should have rushed on deck, seized a coop 
or grating, and leaped over the side, for plainly 
enough to be heard came a sharp, crackling 
noise, and it wanted not the mate’s word to en- 
lighten us, as he hissed out, “Lucifers!’” 

“Here, quick!” exclaimed Anderson. “Look 
here; we are forcing the wrong way at the door.” 

He dragyed at it, but in vain, for a few min- 
utes, till, running on deck, the old sailor re- 
turned in an instant with a couple of marline- 
spikes, which were inserted just as we once more 
heard the crackle of a match. 

“Quick! it’s for dear life!” cried Ray; and 
the door crashed, gave way, and flew open, to 
reveal to us, standing, perfectly unmoved by our 
forcible entry, the captain holding a lighted 
splint to an iron-bound chest, which was already 
blackened and charred at the edge. 

For a second we could none of us stir. It 
seemed as if at the slightest motion on our part, 
the chest -which I afterwards learned was fille) 
with cartridges, for the supply of one of the 
petty armies engaged in the Paraguayan war— 
would explode, followed by the other chests and 
kegs piled around. i 

Then came the captain’s low, chuckling laugh, 
and we heard him say, “This will drive you out, 
then, strong as you are.” 

With a cry that did not sound human, Ander- 
son leaped upon him, and with one tremendous 
blow struck him down, trampling on him the 
next moment as he applied his moist lips to the 
charred and smoking edge of the chest. 

The captain was not stunned, though; and di- 
rectly ufter, a fearful strugzle took place amid 
these kegs, my part being confined to the secur- 
ing of the match-box, which I tore from his 
hand, trembling as I did so, lest it should ex- 
plode. Then came the loud panting of the 
wretched man, as, held down by four strong 
men, he bowed his body up again and again, 
with a power that was almost superhuman. 

But the danger had passed; and without los- 
ing a moment, we dragyed him into his own cab- 
in. Water was abundantly applied to the 
charred side of the box; and Mr. Ray’s first act 
was to make the carpenter screw up the door in 
a way that restored confidence as every screw 
was driven in. I say his first act, for his second 
was to sit down on the deck and cover his face 
with his hands, and remain in that position for 
fully half an hour. 





Constant watching, binding, and the use of; 


potent drugs placed the captain out of the reach 
of means to place us againin peril. But thouch 
a breeze spruny up the next day, and our well- 
managed ship prosperously finished her voyage, 
I never Juid down to sleep without a shudder, 
and never once dropped off without waking with 
a start from a horrible dream of seeing the cap- 
tain, match-box in hand, applying a light to the 
edge of the cartridge chest. 
——+o+—____ 


GEN. GRANT’S BOYHOOD. 

President Grant, as is well known, is a lover 
of fine animals, particularly fine horses. His 
taste in this direction, which has been quite free- 
ly criticised, scems to have been a characteristic 
of his boyhood. His father relates the following 
anecilotes: A 

“The leading passion of Ulysses, almost from 
the time he could go alone, was for horses. The 


first time he ever drove a horse alone he was 
about seven and a half, years old. I had gone 
away from home to Ripley, twelve miles eff. I 
went in the morning and did not got back until 
nicht. ITowned at the time a three-ycar-old colt, 
which had been ridden under the saddle to carry 
the mail, but had never had a collar on. 

“While I was gone, Ulysses got the colt and 
put a collar and the harness on him, and hitched 
him up toa sled. Then he put a single line on 
to him and drove off, and londed up the sled with 
brush and came back again. He kept at it, 
hauling successive loads all day, and, when I 
came home at night, he had a pile of brush as 
bigas acabin. He used to harness horses when 
he had to get up in the manger to puf the bridle 
and collar on, and then turn the half bushel 
over and stand on that to throw the harness on. 

“At cight and a half years of age he liad be- 
come a regular driver, and used to work my 
team all day, day after day, hauling wood. 
There would be a man in the woods to load, and 
another at the house to unload, but Ulysses 
would drive the team. At about ten years of 
age he used to drive a pair of horscs alone, from 
Georgetown, where we lived, forty miles, to Cin- 
cinnati, and bring back a load of passengers. 

“He always broke his own horses. I never 
knew a horse to balk with him. He used to get 
one colt perfectly broken, and then put another 
in by the side of him. He had a most wonder- 
ful faculty for breaking horses to pace; it be- 
came known in the neighborhood, and people 
used to apply to him to break their horses to 
pace; but he had an idea that it was degrading, 
and would never undertake it.” 


———_+o—___ 


SIAMESE CHILDREN AND THEIR 
KONE CHUK. 

The loss of a tadpole’s tail is a not more ‘“‘cer- 
tain sure” sign in the laws of nature of its 
change into a frog, than the laying aside of bib 
and tucker, or other baby testimonials is, by the 
laws of custom, of  child’s change towards ma- 
turity. This qucer pollywography of wear and 
art prevails more or less in all nations, and somo 
have it so bad as to make an account of it quite 
picturesque. The Bangkok Advertiser gives the 
following description of the Siamese children’s 
graduation to little men and little women: 

All Siamese children, boys and girls, are al- 
lowed to wear a small tuft of hair on the frout 
part of the hcad. This tuft is the chuk. Great 
care is bestowed upon this tuft by neat people. 
It is made to shine with Siamese pomatum, is 
worked into a good looking knot, which is held 
in place with an ornamental pin. 

The highest point of that knot is called by the 
Siamese chaum, and the ornamental instrument 
which keeps the chaum and the entiro knot in 
place is called pin, and is always under the 
chaum. While the chuk is worn, no clue can bo 
had of the sex of the wearer from the cut or 
style in which the hair is trimmed or dressed. 

The chuk is the style of the children’s head 
appearance, and this style of head-dress is not 
disturbed till the boys or girls reach the age cf 
eleven in the former and nine in the latter. Tho 
chuk is removed from the head of girls when 
they attain the age of nine or cleven years, if 
among the possibles, without fail. The time for 
the removal of the chuk must be an odd year. 
It is not removed before nine or eleven, and must 
be before the expiration of the fifteenth year of 
the age of the child; consequently, the ninth, 
eleventh, thirteenth and fifteenth ycar of the ago 
of a human being is a suitable year, in the esti- - 
mation of the Siamese, for the prominent cerc- 
mony of konechuk. It would be very exceptional 
to allow a girl’s chuk to remain till she had at- 
tained her fifteenth year. There is likewise a 
choice of the day and the hour when the deed is 
to be done, 

The kone chuk is a very prominent event in 
the life of a Siamese youth. Invitations are 
sent to the personal acquaintances and fricuds 
of the parents; those invited are expected to 
make presents, and contribute to the dignity and 
importance of the family feast and ceremony. 
Pricsts are invited, who are to take part in the 
relizious part of the ceremonies, which murt 
consist of sacred incantations, and in some in- 
stances sermons. 

Priests, whenever invited, are usually Jaden 
down with presents of articles they can, consist- 
ently with their monastic rules, use. If the par- 
ents are wealthy, or persons of rank, the demon- 
strations are made proportionately important. 
| Siamese Lak’auns and Chinese theatricals uve 
sustained for the amusement and entertaininent 
of the invited guests, and the numerons sp. 
| tors that assemble to witness such exhibitions, 
and the ceremonies are prolonged into threo 
days. His Majesty, the late King, made very 








imposing processions when the tuft of hair was 
removed from the head of his prominent chil- 
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dren. If the tuft of hair is to be removed from 
the head of the children of the King, it is called 
Sokan. 

The Sokan ceremonies of Siam are important 
and imposing state ceremonies, and some parts 
of the procession are highly amusing, especially 
tho group of native girls that used to be dressed 
like European women, and carefully drilled to 
be able to represent their courtesy and bearing, 

-and who, in almost every instance, undesi:nedly 
burlesqued theirrepresentation. This represent- 
ation, during the reign of the late King, always 
provoked an irrepressible smile from all forcign- 
ers who witnessed it. 

After kone chuk, the boys can become Nane’s 
atthe temples. The nanes are dressed, to the 
unpractised eye, like a priest. The clothes worn 
are yellow, and the hair of the head and eye- 
brows are closely shaved. They are usually 
committed to the care of onc of the prominent 
priests of the temple where they have been initi- 
ated, and have opportunities, if they are so dis- 
posed, of receiving such education as may be 
attainable at that temple. The girls aftcr the 
kone chuk are scrupulously cared for by the 
parents and relatives. This ceremony indicates 
the transition from childhood into man and 


womanhood. 
. —__+e—____ 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 
Burning the Greenbacks. 

I told you in one of my Ictters that I had just 
held over four million of dollars in greenbacks 
in my hands, After that I was so happy as to 
have in my possession for about three minutes 
a package of forty million. Cousin, said sho 
never would have believed that so many finc 
estates, splendid dresses, magnificent librarics, 
grand parks, glorious conscrvatorics, glittering 
jewels, &c., &c., could be within her grasp,—yet 
there they were. 

In the redemption rooms and departments 
where the currency was prepared, in the Treasury 
Building, there were several ladies. About half 
the number of clerks were ladies, I should think, 
and some of them very young and very pretty. 
One young lady was shown us, who, within two 
or three years, has lost every member of her 
family save a sickly sister, who is supported by 
her. 

Suddenly, cousin thought of the coupons. . 

“I never saw acoupon in my life,” she said, 
frankly, “and never expect to possess one, so 
pray show me some while I think of tt.” Suthey 
brought out adrawerful of bits of brown cur- 
rency, at least it looked like curreucy, and these 
were the coupons, from ten cents in valuc to 
hundreds of dollars. They are somewhat smaller 
than ordinary ten cent picecs,—“pretty, engag- 
ing little things,” cousin called them. 

“But I thought there were more Jadics em- 
ployed,” she said, as we looked through the 
rooms; and presently, as we were on the ground 
floor, we found ourselves in a great room that 
seemed to extend the whole length of the build- 
ing. 

Here were the women, a very hive of them, 
seated at forms like so many grown children in 
classes. It was lunch-time, and such a hum and 
buzzing! Here was one lady drawing tea ina 
quecr little sort of apparatus; ‘hnother pouriny 
cold milk from a bottle; -another making the 
best of her bonrding-house biscuit, and their 
tongucs were as busy as their tecth. 

From here we went into General Spinner’s 
room. The General is in Europe, orno doubt he 
would have expressed himself highly honored. 
We were shown his likeness, at which cousin 
made a ludicrous face. 

+ “Is he as homcly as that?” she asked, at which 
everybody laughed. 

What a beautifal room it was! There were 
mirrors, and bookcases, and the richest carpet 
we had scen yet, and some pictures, from one of 
which Icouldn’t tear mysclf away. 0, it was 
such a lovely stretch of country! such golden 
ficlds! such bluc, soft, golden-tinted skies! such 
trees and rivers! 

Presently we were taken down to the basement 
ofthe building. There we saw the bright little 
machine that cuts the letter-stamps all in squares, 
with those tiny little dots. Tho gentleman who 
chaperoned us, rolled a sheet of paper through 
the machine twice, and, presto, every dclicate 
line was visible. There were three machines in 
the room, and several young ladies at work. 
But the room seemed dump, unsanny and checr- 
less, 

Outside were tons of boxes of paper, all labelled, 
and as yet unused. Here men were nailing, 
sorting, gumming on directions, and packinz. 
They all looked busy, and as if they were a little 
hurried. 

“Don’t you get tired down here?” asked cousin 
of avery handsome young man, with a paper 
hat covering his curly locks, 





“Sometimes —a little,” he replicd, smiling. 
“Work is work. I dare say Mr. Boutwell gets 
more tired than I do.” 

“Now where do you burn that horrid old 
moncy ?” was the next question. 

“Iam not certain that I shall allow you to 
witness that ceremony,” said Mr. B., with a 
smile. 

“Pm sure we aro all good looking,’’ was the 
quick reply; “I think you might Ict us in.” 

After a little time,—which scemed to be used in 
consultation, and somebody running after some- 
body else in the distance, and somebody in the 
distance alternately shaking his head and look- 
ing ready to yicld, during which we watched, 
with cager, fascinated cyes,—the order came, and 
we were marched into an apartment that smelt 
more villanously than cven the redemption room 
up stairs, 

Here we found a great array of tin boxes, 
sealed. Three or four persons were seated at a 
table with writing matcrials before them. There 
was also a great, black machine that looked like 
an immense tca-caddy, and which is the retort; 
a great cylinder, that blowed and puffed like 
a@ steam-gnginc; a step-ladder, upon which a 
young man was mounted, and at that moment 
was throwin packages of notcs in the mouth 
or door of the retort, 

“Those boxes are all ‘full of moncy?” said 
cousin, pointing at them. 

“Yes,” said Mr. B., “this is the money that is 
to be purified by fire. For every note that is 
burned, a new, freshly-issued bank-bill is given. 
These boxcs hold millions, and you sce with 
what great care the ccremony is performed. You 
saw up stairs the bi:ls counted, marked and 
divided. I[ere they are, after being again counted 
in halves, and made to correspond. These chests 
are locked with three padlocks; they.have been 
inspected in three different departments, and 
those gentlemen at the table check off the pack- 
ages as they are culled out. Over five millions 
aro to be burned to-day.” 

It really made us fcecl solemn to think of it, 
even though we knew in what way it would find 
resurrection aguin. 

“And if they dic, shall they not live again?” 
murmured Mr. B. to himself. I knew what he 
meant. 

The man on the steps kept thrusting in the 
packages, the man at the tin chests kept calling 
out the amounts, “Twenty thousand!” “Fifty 
thousand!’’ and the man at the table echocd the 
qmountr— Presentiy-the rotert.was full; packed, 
crammed, and then a door was opencd, and the 
fire applied. 

Dear me, how strangely I felt at the roaring, 
and the blowing, and the puffing, and the sud- 
den heat! What curious expericnecs had those 
old, dirty, mutilated bills been through! How 
many cares they had lizhtencd! how many 
helped bless! how many helped curse! It was 
the most sinzular sensation I ever expericnced. 

By-and-by the roaring ccased; the fire grew 
faint; the work was donc. 

The committee appointed to watch the whole 
proceeding, directed the retort to he opencd, and 
looked inside. There was nothing but gray 
ashes, and a strange, acrid smell. 

“They must report under oath how much 
moncy is destroyed,” said Mr. B. “Then it is 
placed to the treasurer’s credit, and the moncy 
is refunded, as I snid before, in ood, new notes.” 

“© dear, how many houses and lands we have 
scen in ashes!” sighed my cousin, ns we left the 
place, much impressed with all the strange sizhts 
we had witnessed; but the strangest and most 
impressive of all was the burning of the five 
millions of dollars, all in so little time, 

ALICE. 
THE INDIA-RUBBER GROVES OF 
THE AMAZONS. 

In the early summer of 1869, while on my way 
to an extended exploration in the wilds of Bo- 
livia, I made a journey up the river Madeira, the 
great tributary of the Amazons. It is a river 
well known through the extensive manufacture 
of india-rabbcr in the forests on its banks. 

The Madeira enters the Amazon from the 
south, about nine hundred milcs from Para, and 
ninety-five below the confluence of tho river Ne- 
gro. My starting-point on the prescnt journey 
was Manaos, the capital of the province of the 
Amazons. My conveyance was a canoc of about 
a ton burden, manned by six men. 

The union of the watcrs of the Upper Amazons, 
and its tributary, the river Nezro, is very curious. 
The Amazons at this point, is not half the width 
of the latter, and looks, indeed, like an affluent 
instead of ‘the main stream. The black water 
presses slowly out, while the muddy water of 
the Amazons dashes ficreely at it, and holds it 
back, and, being colder and heavier, passes un- 
degneath it. 

We started at ovening,my men padéting laaily 





by moonlight for the current of the shadowy, 
solitary river, We then drifted on the current, 
the oarsmen taking their rest. No lookout is 
necessary for a nizht-travcl like this. Should 
you drift ashore, the mosquitoes will greet your 
arrival so warmly that sleep is gone before dan- 
ger can occur. 





After twenty hours’ journcy from the mouth 
of the Negro, we reached the mouth of the Ma- 
deira, Ihad ascended the Amazons ten times, but 
had never seen before the mouth of this most won- 
derful tributary, said to be two thousand miles 
in length. The waters at the confluence are 
broken by numerous islands, and the Amazon’s 
yoyaxcrs usually pass on the side opposite the 
Madcira. : 

The view of the water-horizon of the Amazons 
at the point of union between the two rivers is 
grand, giving onc an iden of the vastness of the 
great river system. The Madcira, in comparison 
with the wide cxpanse of the main river, scems 
but a child. Indeed, the former, beyond the 
islands, is seldom more than half a mile in width. 

The dwellers on the lower Madcira are an idle, 
shiftless race, n mixture of different Indians with 
whites, negroes and mulattocs, living by pillage, 
without marriage, or law, or any. sort of shame. 
They are noted canoe thieves. The stealing of 
canoes, however, is com: en the Amazons, 
(and, in justice be it said, hardly any thing else 
is ever stolen.) Even at Mannos, the provincial 
enpital, canoc-thieves are ever on the alert, and 
often escape unpunished. 





T once knew of a canoe-robber there, who not 
only stole the boat, but the owner also, After 
drinking late with his friends, this voyager had 
come to his canoc for rest, and, lying down in the 
stern, had covered himself with a large mat to 
keep off the dew. Towards morning, some one 
untied the canoe and rowed off in it without per- 
cciving the owncr. When daylight broke, and 
they were off an island in mid-river, the owner of 
the canoe awoke, and, raising the mat, saw the 
situation. He scized his gun, and, to the utter 
amazement of the thief, who was, of course, at 
the bow of the canoo, and looking ahead, ex- 
claimed,— . 

“What, you scoundrel! do you mean to steal 
me, too? Turn back, or I’ll shoot you! and row 
to the landing nearest the police office. Faster! 
Faster! if you don’t want to be shet!” 

The terrified thicf rowed for his life, but the 
owncr of the boat took pity upon him, and 
allowed him to escape. ss 

We arrived at last at the more populous dis- 
tricts of the Madcira, within sight of the famous 
india-rubber groves. . 

The trees of these groves rise straight from 
the ground, round and smooth as the columns of 
a temple, having an airy and picturesque appcar- 
ance as thcir tops nod in the river winds, and 
shimmer in the sun. 

And now a few words about india-rubber 
making. The trees are tapped, much like the 
sugar maple in our own country. They emit a 
light fluid, or milk, which rans slowly, perhaps 
agilladgy. Thia is collected in great quantitics, 
antl exposod, for the purpose of hardening, to 











the sun. Wher dry, it forms an elastic sub- 
stance, dark on the outside, but white or color- 
less in the middle, culled caoutchouc. The trees 
are fit for tappin;; when about ten years of aze, 
and each tree is made to yicld from cisht to 
twelve pounds of rubber a season. 

The trade with this wild and interesting rezion 
has become extensive, and is yearly growing. 
The india-rubber trade is gradually carrying the 
arts of civilization into these long unexplored 
regions, and bringing the inhabitants into active 
intcreourse with the outcr world. 

We present with this article pictures of a half- 
caste girl of Mandros, the provincial capital, 
and of a Mundurucu Indian, a tattooed specimen 
of the races on the Madcira. 


ed 


THE REWARDS FOR PEACE AND 
THE REWARDS FOR WAL. 

The German government is rewarding the men 
who recently served it so faithfully in the war it 
waged against France. 

If we can trust the accounts that come from 
Europe, that government is about to distribute 
among the )cading statesmen in its service, and 
the leadin men of its armics, a sum equal to 
almost three millions of dollars. As the nam 
ber of such leaders, civil and military, is rather 
large, the sum of moncy each will reccive must 
be comparatively small. 

The great German of all, Bismarck, it is said: 
is to have a special reward, one proportioned to 
his part in the great work latcly done. 

He was made a prince some time ago, but this 
title, though it is the hi-zhest after that of the 
sovercicn in En:land, docs not stand so hizh on 
the continent of Europe as that of duke, or it 
would not be bestowcd on persons not of the 
blood royal. Ithas often been conferred on per- 
sons by no means of very lofty birth. Marshal 
Blucher was made a prince for the part he had 
in overthrogving the first Napoleon; and several 
of Napolcon’s marshals were made princes. It 
has, however, becn recently stated that Bismarck 
is to be made a duke. 

Prince Bismarck is to have an estato-of the 
value of $2,400,000, or more than double the 
amount that England gave to Wellington. But 
then Wellington had other gifts from the Eng- 
lish, while forcign governments conferred both 
estates and titles upon him. 

But what are the German soldicrs to receive? 
What is to be given to the myriads of nameless 
brave men who marched and fought all the way 
from the German border to Scdun and Metz, 
and from Scdan and Metz to Paris and Orleans, 
to Havre and Fecamp, to Tours in one direction 
and to St. Quentin in another? 

Well, we cannot say, precisely, what they are 
to receive, but all thatis yet announced as the 
reward of thcir bravery and patriotism, their 
valor and endurance, their sufferings and their 
sacrifices, is that to cach of them will be given 
a brass medal,—value, a halfpenny, as they are 
manufactured cheaply by the ton. ’Tis the way 
of the world,—and yet what a compensation for 
going from the Elbe and the Rhine to the Brit- 
ish Channel and the Atlantic Occan in six 
months, conquering a nation by the way! 

England has just made a great treaty with the 
United States, and in that way will preserve 
peace, and probably prevent war in all tho fu 
ture between tho two countries,—the greatest 
and best work that statesmen could have done. 


What rewards has England bestowed on the 


peacemakers? Wo know only of this: She has 
raised the gentleman who headed her commis 
sion one step upward in the peerage, 

His titles were Earl De Grey and Earl of Ripon, 
there being two carldoms in his possession. [le 
has been made Marquis of Ripon, the title of 
marquis being next above that of earl, and next 
below that of duke, the latter being the highest 
grade in the peerage. Such is his reward. 

As to our commissioners, they have received, 
for the great and beneficent work dono by them, 
only a comparatively small pecuniary compen- 
sation as agents of the government; no rewanl 
has been given, or is expected. The wisdom 
and tho skill employed to prevent war are not so 
highly thought of or so well rewarded as the 
ability to make war successful—-and yet how 
much nobler the work of the peacemakers! 


eS, 
KILLED BY HIS OWN STRENGTH. 
Men of excessive muscular power are apt te 

make their strength their misfortune by over- 

efforts, like Samson, and Milo of Crotona. 


A Frenchman was killed on the sands of Bou- 
lorne-Sur-Mer, in tho presence of many_huu- 
dred spectators. He was aman of extraordinary 
strenzth, named Vigncron, nged forty-five, and 
was known in most parts of Europe for his feats 
of strength, and particularly for hifti:< a can- 
non, weighing six hundred pounds, upon his 
shoulders, and firing a fall charze of gunpowder. 
Mo went through this performance on tht sands, 
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on Monday afternoon, with his usual success, 
bat while in the act of lifting the cannon to 
lower it, he slipped and fell. The whole weicht 
of the cannon fell on the face of the unfortunate 
map, killing him instantly. 


++ 
POLITICAL RINGS. 


Tho “slang” of the political world of America 
is more copious in its phrases than that of any 
other country. This is not stranse in view of 
the fact that the largest liberty of speech and of 
conduct is permitted here that is consistent with 
civil order and good morals. This and other 
causes excite marvellous activity of mind, which 
finds expreasion in pointed, pithy and sometimies 
coarse language. 

For a few years past, the word “Ring” has 
been much used in America in connection with 
business and politics. Now it has become as 
common as “Lobby.” In fact, the “Ring” is 
nothing but the “Lobby” extended, with all 
modern improvements in trickery. 

The “Lobby,” as we éxplained some time ago, 
is an association of persons for the purpose of 
acting on legislative bodies, such as Congress, 
State Legislatures, Boards ot Aldermen and 
Common Councils in cities. The members of 
the “Lobby,” or of “the third branch,’’ as it is 
called, of a Legislature, combine theirlabors and 
influence for the purpose of carrying a certain 
measure throuzh a certain body, and they re- 
ceive pay for so doing. 

A “Ring” is formed on’ the same principle, 
only the members of that mauic circle generally 
work for themselves, and on a larger scale than 
tho “Lobbyists,” unless the members of the 
congressional “Lobby” form an exception. 

“No pent-up Utica contracts the powers” of 
“Rinzs,” but the whole continent is made a field 
for tucir machinations, 

Sometimes a “Ring’’ is formed to force up or 
to depress in value a certain kind of stock or 
some articleofmerchandise. The greatest ‘‘Ring” 
of this kind ever formed was tho famous “Gold 
Ring,”’ which, not very lon ago, endeavored to 
mise the price of gold, and to depreciate the 

value of the paper currency issued by the nation- 
al government. That “Rinz’” would have suc- 
ceeded in its villanous designs had not govern- 
ment interfered. In the amount of money in- 
yolved it was, perhaps, the most formidable con- 
spiracy ever known. Many of the men in the 
“Ring”’ were ruined by thre failure of their plot, 
as they deserved to be, for its success would have 
brought disaster and ruin to others. 

“Rings” in politics are formed to secure the 
nomination of candidates for office. In 1856 Mr. 
Buchanan was nominated by a Democratic 
“Ring” of politicians, who did not wish the re- 
elcction of President Peirce; just as twelvo years 
earlier another “Ring” prevented the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, and by their activity and 
influence secured that of Mr. Polk. Tho word 
“Ring”? was then unknown in political slang, 
bat the thing itself was wellknown. A Whig 
“Ring’’ prevented the nomination of Mr. Clay, 
in 1889. 

To-day there is a “Ring” in New York, that 
for a long time has maintained leadership in the 
politics of that State, and held possession of the 
government of New York city. It is called the 
“Tammany Ring,’”’ and a marvelously corrupt 
“Ring’’ it has been. But its deeds have been 
yrought to light, and its power is probably 
broken. “ 

There may be “Rings” forming at this mo- 
ment to nominate candidates for the next presi- 
dency, as the election will take place in 1872— 
and one party is as likely to be “ringed” as the 
other. 

The term “Ring,” in the slang, political sense, 
is of low origin. It comes from “prize ring,” 
used -in prize fighting; one of the vilest of hu- 
man pursuits—and from the “bull ring,” which 
is one of the cruelest. It is curious, that just as 
men are becoming ashamtd of “rings” associated 
with murder and brutality, they should intro- 
duce “‘rings”’ into all the departments of business 
and of politics. 

+ 


“THEM ROASTED APPLES.” 


This glutton story describes only one of many 
cases of blinded wrons-doers, who are so far from 
repenting and reforming when they suffer for 
their folly, that they refuse even to know what 
hurts them: 


Old Squire H—— was n very successful and 
substantial farmer in an interior town of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a more amazing eater never lived 
in any town anywhere. Espccially did he cat 
like a glutton when fresh pork was to be his 
food. Well, one of bis hogs had been killed. 
The next morning there was fresh pork for 
breaktast, and tho old man ate most wondrously, 

In the course of the forenoon he ate his lunch- 
eon, consisting of bread and butter, minco pic 
and cheese, At noon his dinner consisted of 
fresh pork, pickles; mince ple, and the usual are 





compnniments. His afternoon luncheon wns 
Hke that of the forenoon. 

When he came home to supper, his favorite 
dish had not been prepared as part of that meal. 
The old man fretted and scolded till fresh pork 
was added to the substantials. He ate vora- 
ciously as usual. In tho evening he toasted 
some cheese, buttered and ent it. 

Just before going to bed he roasted a conple 
of apples and ate them. 

In the night he was taken with 2 severe colic. 
The doctor was with him till morning, and near- 
lv wronghta miracle in saviny the old man’s 
life. The next day Bolles W., one of his neigh- 
hors, went in to condole with the old squire on 
his illness. 

“Faithful Bolles,” said the old worthy, “I 
liked to have died last night. I'll never cat an- 
other roast apple as lonz asI live. I never did 
love them very well, and last night I ate only 
two, and they nearly killed me.” 


——_or—_—_ 
ONE BY ONE. 
They are gxthering homeward from every land, 
ne by one; 
As their weary feet touch the shining strand, 
One by one; 
Their brows are enclosed in a golden crown, 
Their travel-stained garments are all laid down, 
And, clothed with white raiments, they rest on the 


mead, 
‘Where the Lamb loveth His chosen to lead, 
One by one. 


Before they rest they pass through the strife, 


One by one; 
‘Through the waters of death they enter life, . 
One by one; 
To some are the floods of the river still, 
‘As they ford thetr way to the heavenly hill; 
To others the waves run fiercely and wild, 
Yet all reach the home of the undefiled, 
One by one. 
We, too, shall come by the river side, 
One by one; 
‘We are nearer its waters each even-tide, 
One by one; 
We can hear the noize and dash of the stream, 
Now and again through our life's deep dream,— 
Sometimes the floods o'er the banks o’erflow, 
Sometimes in ripples the small waves go, 
One by one. 


—_——_+o+—__—_ 
AN ANCIENT MAIL CARRIER. 


A Maine paper has the following reminiscence 
of an old time postman: 


Mr. Clark Oszood, of Cape Elizabeth, has 
shown us a trunk, (the property of Mrs. Elmina 
Oszood,) in which, he says, Mr. Robert Clay, of 
Bluchill, carried the United States mails in east- 
ern Maine in 1812 and 1814. This trunk is quite 
small, being only ten and one-half inches long, 
four and three-fourths wide, and less than four 
deep, including the cover. It is covered with 
leather, without handles of any kind, and fast- 
ened with a brass lock. It was doubtless car- 
ried by Mr. Clay under the arm. 

Mr. C. started on his route from Bluebill, go. 
ing from there to Bucksport; then crussiny the 
river, he went by way-of Belfast to Camden, 
this place being the end of his route westward. 
Then he returned by the same way to Bluehill 
and thence proceeded to Surry, Elsworth, Sul 
van Ferry and Machias; and from there to Eas 
port, the eastward end of his route, a distance 

‘rom Camden of ahout one hundred and fifty 
miles. From Eastport he returned to Bluehili. 
The round trip of three hundred miles occupied 
eight or ten days, according to the state of the 
travelling. 

Before he commenced using this trunk, he car- 
ried the mails in an old boot lez, with one strap 
left on for a handle. Letter postage, at that 
time, was twenty-five cents. Mr. Clay had the 
reputation of carrying the mails with care and 
dispatch. 











—_——_+or—__—_. 
“CALL IT FUEL.” 


“A rose by any other name would smell a8 
sweet,” and it makes little difference to topers 
what their drink is called, provided it has the 
burn init. The name given here by the old time 
Congressman was very appropriate. Brandy 
and its relations have been “‘fuel’’ to more fires 
since his day, than turpentine, shavings or ben- 
zine ever kindled. 


The following story is related by Mr. Jefferson, 
concerning the first Continental Conyress: Del- 
eyate Harrison, of Virvinia, dexiring to “stimu- 
late,” presented himself and friend at a certain 
place where supplies were furnished Congress, 
and ordered two glasses of brandy and water. 
The man in charze replied that liquors were not 
included in the supplies furnished Congressmen. 
“Why,” said Harrison, “what is it, then, that I 
see the New England members come here and 
drink?” ‘Molasses and water, which they have 
charged as stationery,” was the reply. “Then 
give me the brandy and water,” quoth Harrison, 
“and charge it as fuel.” 


—_+o———_ 
A JUDGMENT ON DE “ICE MASHEEN.” 


Ignorant good people said when lightning- 
rods were invented, that they were a wicked 
defiance of Providence. The good aunty here 
thinks patent freezers tempted Providence, in ope 
case, at least. 


An “old colored sister” of Atlanta, Ga., thus 
accounted for the recent destructive storm in 
that city: “I can jes tell you what is do reason 
for all dis hail, and wind, and rain, what de good 
Lord hus poured out upon us poor sinners—it 
all comes of that icc mashcen what the white 
folks hab started in dis town. It’s agin natur— 
making of freezin’ cold ice hero indo month of 
daly, and de good Lord is punishin’ us for tryin’ 
to be smarter dan He is. He don’t make ico in 
dc summer time, and when poor, sinful man gets 








to goin avin de Lord, den He's sure to punish 
’em with storms of hail, and rin, and wind, and 
tarafyin’ fevers—bless do Lord!” 





POSTAGE ON MANUSCRIPT SENT TO 
NEWsPAPLE: 


Many writers for the press would do well to 
consider the followin letter from the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. Only book manuscripts 
can be sent through the mail at newspaper post- 
age. Articles for papers and magazines do not 
come under this rule. If such articles mailed 
at newspaper rates are taken from the office at 
all, the publisher is oblized to pay the amount 
due, or the difference between mail and news- 
paper matter: 


“Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 18th inst., 
T would say thut tho 244th suction of the Pustal 
Law, which allows book manuscripts to piss be- 
tween authors and publishers at the rate of post- 
age for printed matter, cannot be construed to 
embrace manuscripts for publication in news- 
papers or mayazines. The litter must pay let- 
ter rates. Yours, respectfully, &., 

W. MARSHALL, 
First Assistant P. M. General.” 


——_+e 


“FORTY TOO” YEARS OLD. 


Two gentlemen, who had been born on the 
same day, wero once celebrating the event by a 
dinner to their mutual friends. After the cloth 
was removed, onc of the hosts said to the other,— 

“What will you lav, Johnson, that I do not 
prove mysel!' to be considerably older than you?” 

“Why, that’s downright nonsense,” returned. 
the other; ‘yon cannot do it.” 

“Well, then, ’ said the first speaker, “what is 
your aze to-lay ?” 

“Forty,” said Johnson. 

“Why, then,’ cried the other, triumphantly, 
“as we were both born on the same day, 1 must, 
of course, be forty tuo lL’? 

A hearty lau sh followed this logical deduction, 
and it was allowed on all hands that the warrer 
was fairly won, nlthouch at the expense of add- 
ing two yeurs to the age of the winner. 3 


This reminds us of the Dutchman’s reply to 
the question of his own and his wife’s age. “I’m 
dirty, and my wife is dirty too.” 

2 
LUCK AND LABOR? 


Last week two boys Icft their country homes 
to seek their fortunes in the city. 
“I shall seo what luck will do for me,’’ said 


























one. 
“T shall see what Jabor can do for me,” cried 
the other. Y 
Which is the better to depend upon, luck or 
labor? Let us see. 
Luck ie always waiting for something to turn 


up. 

Lahor will turn up something. 

Luck lics abed wishing. 

Labor jumps up at six o’clock, and, with busy 
pen or rinzing hammer, lays the foundation of 
a competence, 

Aman may accomplish more in an hour of 
earnest effort than in a year of dreaming. Cic- 
cro said that even his leisure hours had their oc- 
cupation. It was labor, not luck, that made 
him the most conspicuous orator of the Roman 
Republic. 





—_—— +e» ___ 
A BOY’S EXPLOIT. 


Hercules killed one serpent when he was a 
baby, but here is a little fellow who killed thirty- 
three: 


The Taunton Gazette says, while a son of 
Samucl Phillips, of East Taunton, about eight 
years old, was fishiny on the bank of the river, 
Monday, he espicd a large black water-snake 
approaching. ‘The little fellow immediately gave 
the snake a whack with his fishpole across his 
body, cutting a small hole, and disabling it, 
drew it ashore, whereupon thirty-two young 
snakes, measuring from six to cight inches each, 
came rushing off from the black reptile, which 
was some four feet in length, all of which the boy 
despatched, and then went home to relate his 
exploit. 

——+“1———- 

TROUBLESOME SPECIAL BEQUESTS, 


The Freeman (London) gives us an insizht into 
some of the singular bequests for which the Eng- 
lish are noted, and which have, in many in- 
stances, proved an injury to the recipients. 
Nearly a century ngo, a Mr. Jarvis bequenthed 
$500,000 to the poor of three parishes. The re- 
sult has becn to attract the indulent and vicious 
to these parishes,-very much to their detriment. 
A certain tobacconist left a field, the rent of 
which was to furnish six poor women with snoff. 
Tho value of the field has increased enormously 
one the capacity of noses. The parish of St. 
Edmund has €3;750 to distribute annually to the 
poor, but has no poor. One legacy provides per- 
petually for the expense of burning heretics. 


—_+o—__—_—— 
WASTE OF WAR. 


There is a family residinz in the town of Ches- 
ter, Penobscot Co., Mc., who lost, during the late 
war with tho South, six malo members—four 
sons and two sons-in-law—and a seventh was 
wounded and dischar-ed for bility. Two of 
the sons were captured and died in rebel pris- 
ans; athird was killed at the battle of Cedar 
Creek; a fourth was wounded, and a fifth died 
at home. One of the sons-in-law was killed at 
Poterahurg and the other sickened and died in 
one vi the Union hospitals near Washington. * 
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ris oft’ n asked by his Sabbath Rchool Teach~ 


* ‘The 
ers, “What is the best Commentary on the whole Bible?” 
Here you haveit, 


A New Commentary on the Bible, 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY: 


4 COMMENTARY, 
€ritical and Explanatory, on tho 


Old and New Testaments. 


BY REV. ROBERT JAMIESON, D. D., REV. A. RB. FAUSSET, 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


‘A Medical Treatieo on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
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SIR LARK AND HIS WIFE. 


“Good-morrow. my lord!’ in the sky alone 
Sang the lark as the sun ascended his throne; 
“Shine on me, my lord; I only am come, 

Of all your servants, to welcome you home. 

I have flown for an hour, right up, I declare, 
To catch the first shine of your golden hair.” 


“Must I thank you, then,” said the king, “Sir Lark, 
For flying so high, and hating the dark 

‘You ask a full cup for half a thirst; 

Half is love of me, and half love to the first. 

There's many a bird that makes no haste, 

But waits till come. That’s as much to my taste.” 


And the king hid his head in a turban of cloud; 
And the lark stopped singing, quite vexed and cowed. 
But he flew up higher, and thought, “Anon 

The wrath of the king will be over and gone; 

And his crown, shining out of the cloudy fold, 

‘Will change my brown feathers to glory of gold.” 


So he flew—with the strength of a lark he flew, 
But, as he rose, the clogd rose, too; 

And not a gleam of the golden hair 

Came through the depth of the misty air, 

Till weary with flying, with sighing sore, 

The strong sun-seeker could do no more. 


‘His wings had had no chrism of gold, 

‘And his feathers felt withered, and worn, and old; 
‘And he sank, and quivered, and dropped like a stone, 
And there on his nest, where he left her alone, 
Sat his little wife on her little eggs, 

Keeping them warm with wings and legs. 


Did I say alone? Ah, no such thing! 

Full in her face was shining the king 
“Welcome, Sir Lark! You look tired,” said he; 
Up is not always the best way to me. 

While you have been singing so high and away, 
I've been shining to your little wife all day.” 


He had set his crown all about the nest, 
And out of the midst shone her little brown breast; 
And £0 glorious was she in russet gold : 
That for wonder and awe Sir Lark grew cold. 
He popped his head under his wing, and lay 
As still as a stone till the king was away. 
Geor@e Macponatp. 


—_+o-—__- 


DYING WORDS OF SOVEREIGNS 
AND STATESMEN. 


Charles I.—Remember. 

Nero—Is this your fidelity? 

Adam Clarke—Are you going? 

Julius Cesar—And thou, too, Brutus? 

Henry 1V., of Navarre—I am wounded, 

Charles [1.—Let not poor Nellie starve. 

Napoleon ponaparre Head of the army. 

Louis XVII.—I have something to tell you. 
» George Il—O God! 
death! 

Cardinal Beaufort—What! Is there no brib- 
ing death? 

Cardinal Ximenses—In thee, Lord, have I 
trusted. 

Emperor Vespasian—An Emperor should die 
standing. 

Julian the Apostate.—O, Galilean! thou hast 
conquered. 

Caliph Omar—Testify this for me at the day of 
judgment. 7 

Lady Jane Grey—Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit. 

Queen Elizabeth—All my possessions for a 

* moment of time. 

Maria Theresa—I do not sleep. I wish to 
meet my death awake. 3 

Anne Boleyn—It is small, very small indeed. 
(Clasping her neck.) 

Frederick V., of Denmark—There is not a drop 
of blood on my hands. 5 

Louis XIV.—O, my God, come to my aid; 
make haste to succorme! ~* 

Augustus Caxsar—Furewell, Livia, and ever 
remember our long union. 

Emperor Severus—I have seen all things, and 
all things are of little value. 

William the Silent—O, my God, have mercy 
on my soul! O, my God, have mercy upon this 
poor people. 

Mary Beatrice, of Modena—Prny for me, and 
for the King, my son,%hat he may serve God 
faithfully all his life. 

Alexander the Great—When you are happy. 

*(In reply to the question at what time they 
should pay him divine honor.) 

Marie Antoinette—Lord, enlighten and soften 
the hearts of my executioners, Adieu, forever, 
my dear children. 1 go to join your father. 

Isabella of Arragon—Do not weep for me, nor 
waste your time in fruitless prayers for my re- 
covery; but pray rather for the salvation of my 
soul. 

Henry II.—O shame! shame! Iama conquered 
King!—a conquered King! Cursed be the day 
on which I was born, and cursed be the children 
I leave behind me! 

Empress '‘Josephine—I shall die regretted. I 
have always desired the happiness of France. I 
did all in my power to contribute to it. Ican 
say with truth that the first wife of Napeleon 
never caused a tear to flow. 

Cyrus the Great—Adicu, dear children; may 
your lives be happy! Carry my last remem- 

rance to your mother; and for you, my faith- 
ful friends, as well absent, receive this lust fare- 
well, and may you live in peace. 

Cardinal Wolsey—If I had served God as dil- 
igently as I have served the King, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs. It is my 
just reward. (Shortly after,) Tell the King I 
conjure him, in God’s name, to destroy this new, 
permcious sect—Lutherans. The Kine should 
know that if he tolerates heresy, Gud will take 
away his power, and we will then have mischief 
upon mischicf, barrenness, scarcity and disor- 
der, to the destruction of this realm. 


I am dying. This is 


Not acheerful record, truly. We add a few 
testimonies from the lips of humble but pious 
persons, who never knew the splendors of the 
court: 

All is perfection.—Summerfteld. 

He has come; my Beloved is mine, and I am 
His; His forever.— Thomas Walsh. 





I feel as though I was sitting, like Mary, at 
the feet of my Redeemer.—Mrs. Hemans. 

T have been upon the wings of the cherubim.— 
Walker, of Truro. 

Tell the missionary the blind sees. 
Christ. I glory.—Dying Hindoo Boy. 

Home! home! I[ sce the new Jerusalem. Phey 
praiseHim! They praise Him!—Norman Smith. 

I thank God that I can lie down with comfort 
at night, not being solicitous whetherI awake in 
this world or in another.—Dr. Waits. 

Onc may add, in view of the contrast,— 


“T’d rather be the least of them, 
‘And be the Lord's alone, 

Than wear a royal diadem, 
‘And sit upon'a throne.” 


I glory in 


—_+o+—__—_ 
A CHRIST-LIKE DEED. 


So much dreaded is sickness that our human 
nature shrinks not only from enduring it our- 
selves, but even from nursing it in others, and 
supreme selfishness utterly refuses “to have it 
round” till direst necessity sends it. All the 
more praiseworthy for this is the tender spirit 
which, instead of fleeing or hiding from the sight 
and succor of human distress, meets it half-way 
with hand and heart of kindness. The New 
York Observer relates the following beautiful 
example. The editor, becoming acquainted 
with a case of sad misfortune, published, in one 
of his columns, the following simple notice: 

A youn lady, who was tenderly reared, and on the 
death of ail who were able to aid in her support, was 
sustaining herself by teaching, has been prostrated by 
failure of health, and is now totally dependent on the 
kindneca of strangers. There is no public institution 

rovided for such invalids, and it may be that some 
hristian heart may be found willing to furnish the 
helpless sufferer the comforts of a home. 

At last came a letter proposing, if all things 
were as they had been represented, to welcome 
the sick stranger into the bosom of a Christian 
home. After all the necessary arrangements, 
the invalid was, by easy stages on the railroad, 
taken to the distant city where her kind benefac- 
tors resided. At the depot she and her friend 
were met by the gentleman, with his elegant 
carringe ang horses. He received her with great 
cordiality, tenderly cared for her comfort, and 
then conveyed her to his house in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. It was a mansion in the 
midst of wooded grounds, and having every ap- 
pearance of wealth and repose. The gentleman 
and his wife, both beyond middle age, and with 
no other family, gave her a parental welcome to 
their house, and the Jady conducted the weary 
sufferer to the chamber designed for her rest and 
enjoyment. It was comfort itself. Whatever 
taste, refinement and love could sugyest in ad- 
vance, to make a room inviting, had been pro- 
vided. A fire glowed on the hearth. Flowers 
smiled 2 welcome on the toilet table. Books, 
and pictures, and little objects of vertu, spoke of 
exquisite culture. And when the invalid was 
refreshed with rest, the gentle lady told her that 
all her fears had vanished, and she assured her 
that she and her husband would find joy and 
peace in their guest, who should be to them as a 
daughter and*friend. 

She has been there now more than six months, 
and all parties, the benevolent couple and their 
invalid guest, are happy in each other’s love. 


te 


THRILLING STORY OF PERIL AND 
ESCAPE. 

The following painfully interesting story will 
give one an idea of the sufferings risked and 
often actually endured by those heroic men who 
give their time and strength to exploring un- 
known regions that they may add something to 
our imperfect knowledge of the earth we live on, 
or even the country we live in: 


Mr, T.C. Evarts, of Helena, Montana, was 
one of an exploring party last September, in the 
wild regions about the sources of the Snake and 
Yellow Stone Rivers, in Montana, [twas ahigh 
re:tion, over eight thousafid feet above the level 
of the ocean—one never visited before by a white 
man, and which even the Indians have never in- 
habited. It was a wooden country; its trackless 
wilds covered with fallen timber, making travel 
very slow on foot or horseback. 

The party scattered in search of game, one 
day, and Mr. Evarts followed a deer’s truil till 
at nightfall he realized that he was lost in the 
woods. He camped out that night, not doubt- 
ing that he could retrace his steps, and rejoin 
the party the next day. 

Starting early next morning, a little too early 
to see clearly, he dismounted -from his horse to 
examine his trail more closely, when the beast, 
frightened by something, started away on arun, 
and he saw no more of him. 

Attached to the saddle was his carbine, pistols, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, matches, every thing, 
in fact, of his cquipment, except the clothes on 
his body. Ofcourse he realized that it was now 
a serious business. 

Thinking, however, that some of the party 
would be back to look for him, he remained in 
that vicinity for a day or two; but his friends 
Snomny that he was mounted on a good horse, 

\d not doubt that he would soon overtake them, 





and had pushed on two days journey before they 
stopped to wait or make search for him. 

In the meantime the first snow of the season, 
two feet in depth, fell, making all following of 
trails or journey on foot impossible for Mr. Ev- 
arts, and periling his life from exposure. It was 
saved by a provision of nature not known in 
these parts—the hot springs. 

He remembered that they had passed some of 
these, five or six miles from the spot where he 
became separated from the party, and succeeded 
in making his way back to them. He lay by 
these, on the ground warmed by the springs, till 
the snow went off, sustaining life on a kind of 
thistle root, which could be eaten when sodden 
in the hot water in the springs, though having 
little nourishment in it. 

There rere plenty of elk and other game in 
the woods, and fish in the streams, but he was 
wholly without any means to take them. Nei- 
ther did he dare to leave the springs without 
some means of kindling a fire. How to get the 
first spark was the problem. Fortunately he 
had with him his field glass, and using its lenses 
as a burning glass, he succeeded on a bright day 
in lizhting a fire with some rotten wood. 

He then started on the track of the party, us- 
ing his burning glass to make a fire in bright 
weather, and carrying brands in his hands from 
one stopping place to another in cloudy days, 
burning his fingers terribly in the process, in 
spite of all precautions. ; 

Two nights he had to spend without fire, and 
with the utmost difficulty kept himself alive by 
constant motion and rubbing of his stiffening 
limbs. A single small bird and a small fish or 
two gave him all the food he had except the 
thistle roots. His boots gave out and his feet 
became worn to the bone. 

In spite of all he pushed on, and thirty-eight 
days from the day he was lost, he met a party 
coming to find, not him, but his lifeless remains; 
for they had no hope of finding him alive. He 
had made his way over a hundred miles toward 
civilization. He had become reduced in weight 
from 160 to 80 pounds; but he was alive, and i3 
a living and healthy man to-day, though his feet 
have not yet fully recovered from the terrible 
wear of that month of foot travel.—Burlington 
Free Press. 

———_+o—__—_ 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL GAMES. 

Kindergartens, (pronounced kint-er-gar-tn) or 
“child nurseries,” are a pleasant contrivance, 
imitated from the Germans, and are conducted 
on the plan of instructing little children by suit- 
ing little children’s ways. 


Every mother may start a Kindergarten in her 
nursery, if she has the will, and knows how. 
The Kinderzarten mannel of Dr. Adolf Donai, 
which has just been published by Mr. E, Steiger, 
will be found a valuable work in helping her to 
learn how, as well as in its more direct object of 
furnishing hints to those who wish to introduce 
Kindergarten features in their schools. It de- 
velups the essential features of the plan, gives a 
namber of Kinderyarten games, (musical zames 
at the same time) childlike poetry for recitations, 
models for Kindergarten stories, and drawing 
lessons. We give one of the games, but neces- 
sarily without the music, which is really one-of 
the most essential features: 

“Lam a cooper, and barrels I bind, 
And on my brow perspiration I find; 
But happy and merry J always am found, 
And with this my hammer I pound, * 
1 pound, around, around, around, around. 


“The children form a circle, the circle is nar- 
row, the arms are interlaced over the shoulders, 
to represent the hoop around the vat. One pu- 
pil as cooper walks around, puts, in imitation of 
the coupcr, one fist on the hoop and’ pounis on 
it with the other, advancing from child to child.” 

In giving out these pieces, the teacher first re- 
cites the poem entire; then questions the chil- 
dren as to what it means, explaining all the 
‘points, making it an invariable rule “never to 
make her pupils commit any thing to memory 
which is cither altogether beyond their concep- 
tion or not sufficiently brouglit home to their re- 
flection and understanding.” Then the time is 
given, and the game is played. The childlike 
poetry and the stories are explained in like man- 
ner with the plays, and are made texts by which 
truths are impressed on the pupils. They are of 
a higher intellectual character than the plays. 
The drawing lessons in Dr. Donai’s book are of 
the very best character. it would be difficult to 
say too much in favor of them. - 

By this method, which is progressive, and 
makes object lessons of every thing, thé child is 
led along in the mastery of facts, till it is time to 
give him books, when he will be ready te manage 
books without the pain and tedium which school 
children have been habituated to associate inev- 
itably with them. 


——_+o—___ 


THE CINNAMON GARDENS OF 
~ CEYLON. 


The spicy gales of Ceylon are so much a mat- 
ter of notoriety, that a considcrable amount of 
interest is necessarily felt in the cinnamon gar- 
dens. Ancient mariners have always madoa 
point of sniffing the aromatic zephyrs wafted to 
their ship from Ceylon—over a Icague or two of 
sea. Novices, under similar condition as to po- 
sition, have done their best to believe they smell 
cinnamon, and spice, and all things nice, when 
directed todo so. And the spicy gales, born of 
Ceylon, to be met with in the Indian Ocean, 
have been and are as much an institution in all 
poetry and some prose as the burning mountains 
of Africa and India’s coral strands. Strange to 
say, however, the traveller who goes to Galle 
falls in with none of these perfumed breezes. 
The odors of the cnvinc-room, the hold, and the 
galley have it all their own way on board as the 
steamer rounds to her moorings, and continue to 
predominate while she is in harbor. 





, Going ashore, the passenger escapes from the 
odors of the steamer; but he searches in vain for 
those of the spice-xardens. And when, at last, 
he goes to the cinnamon gardens themselves, dis. 
appointment is his portion. He expected to fing 
a wilderness of odoriferous shrubs, a labyrinth 
of tangled swects. He discovers, in fact, a des. 
ert of gravel walks, with here and there a smalj 
oasis covered by a sickly cinnamon or barred 
coffee-shrub. There are coco:-nut palms in 
abundance, to he sure, and there are other Speci. 
mens of tropical vexetation; but nothing is to 
be scen of such an extensive plantation Of spice. 
bearing trees as would justify the title of cinns. 
mon gardens, or in any way account for the 
spicy gales aforesaid. 


———_+or—__—__ 
AN INTELLIGENT PARROT. 


Grace Greenwood relates the following pleas . 


ant anecdotes of a somewhat remarkable parrot; 


T have heard much of a clever parrot once kept 
by some relatives of ours, on an old place, ing 
quiet little village. Mistress Polly had free ranze 
of the house and yard, and throuyhont the town 
was as well known as the oldest inhabitant, 

Through all the pleasant weather she haunt] 
the tall trees in front of the house, climbing 
the highest branches, and from there supenn. 
tending the affairs of the neizhborhood, oni 
making astronomical and meteorological obs. 
vations. . 

In the spring and autumn, she watched from 
these lofty perches the flight of great flocks uf 
pigeons and crows, with intense but decilediy 
unfriendly interest. 

She would scream and scold at them ina most 
insolent and defiant manner, evidently critic 
ing the order of thcir-march and all their maneu- 
vres and evolutions—for all the world likes 
newspuper editor finding fault with the con: 
of great armies. Doubtless she was astoni: 
and disiusted to see the reat host sweep st 
ly on, following their leader, paying no heed io 
her shricking, railing, evil prophesies, 

Yet she was never so absorbed by her datice 
on the watch-tower that she failed to come to 
her meals. These she took with the family, 
perched on the back of a chair on the comer of 
the table. She was very fond of coffee, and was 
always provided with u cup. She would take it 
up by the handle with her claws, and drink fram 
it without spilling a drop. 

A terrible gossip and busybody was she, tak. 
ing perpetually and doing all the mischief tat 
lay in her power. She was the terror and tor. 
ment of all cats and kittens; for, wary and 
watchful as they might be, Polly was always 
gurprising them by attacks in the rear, and cun- 
ning ambuscades, and flank movements. Noth 
ing more still and soft-footed could hic im: 
than her approaches; nothing more sly, sulien 
and sharp than the nips she gave with her hor. 
rid hooked bill. A cat’s extended tail was espx- 
ially tempting to her. 

She generally fought the battle out on thx 
line. “In maiden meditation fancy free,” thy 
parrot roamed about the yard, and langhed er! 
railed at patient sitting hens, and the prov! 
mothers of newly-hatched chicks and ducklings. 
Sometimes she would follow a brood abet, 
snecring and advising, until the poor mother 
was in an agony of worriment, At last #: 
came to gricf, in this way. A spirited speckicl 
hen, with a fine brood of young ones, tired of 
being snubbed and of hearing her offspring dep 
recated, and shocked at seeing the domestic \ir 
tues set at naught by a flaunting foreign fon, 
of infidel sentiments, turned upon her, spray 
upon her neck, aitd began pecking and tears 
at her sleck plumage Jike mad! The featies 
fell all around, like a shower of green snow: 
and the parrot began screaming with all lit 
misht, “Let up! Let up! Poor Polly! Poot 
Polly!” 

Her mistress came to the reseuc, and Poll 
skulked away to her cage, where she remsitsl 
several days, sullen and deeply humiliated: tat, 
when she emerged from her retirement, she gat 
the hens and chickens a wide berth. 
































‘ 
—+or—__—- 


“BINKWYCHIPLE.” 


No foreigners can murder the Queen’s Enz! 
likethe English themsclyes. The untransls: 
tongue-clippings given by the cockney ombitts 
conductors to'well-known names, &¢., (as Bank 
White chapel) are both ludicrous and provoking 
to an American. A correspondent of the Bor 
ton Commercial Bulletin writes from London: 


The conductor or “cad” is ever on the alr! 
his eyes are in every direction; he signals: po 
senger in the crowd invisible to all but bit: + 
continually shouts the destination of his velit« 
but sometimes in a patois unintelligible exe 
to the native Londoner. As, fori nstance, |" 
once standing in Holborn, waiting for a’bn= 
the bank; one passed, which from its in: 
tion I did not recoxnize, the conductor qi" 
ing, as he looked on every side, “ABINE-W sR 
PLE, BINKWYCHIPLE,” when suddenly le 
tected usin the throng, and marked us as strate 
ers looking for a’bus; in a twinklins * i 
down from his perch, and upon the sidewalk. 

“Binkwyvhiple?? 

“I want to go to the bank,” said L 

“All right, sir; ’ere you are. ie 

He gave a shrill whistle, which caused thedn 
er, Who wis sixty fect away, to stop, horri 2 
both into the vehicle, slammed to the door, a 
taking off his hat with much politen 
rival ‘bus that had nearly overtaken hi 
“Can’t wait for you, sir; drive on, Bol 
on we went to our destination. je abet 

Another ’bus conductor puzzled me by * 
ing, “Simmery-Ez, Simmery-Ex. § a an 
until the expression was we stated 
Mary’s Axe,” the locality alluded to. 
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A BAKED KITTEN. 

‘A Chinese breakfast was recently served, by 
accident, at & fashionable boarding-house on the 
Potomsc. 

The captain of one of the largest steamboats 
on the Potomac wis astonished one day lately, 
as the boat touched tue landing at one of the 
riverside watering places not a great distance 

« from Washington, to sec. all the guests assembled 
with whejr bhegage, ready to take passage to the 
city. In ‘makiny inquiries as to the cause of this 
sudden exodus, he soon discovered that thereby 
hung atale. Acat’s. Itappears the fare at the 
hotel disagreed with the boarders, and, not sat- 
ised with the complaining, they took French 
leave. A batch of dough had been prepared for 
the oven, and placed on the table. 

* “Aplayful kitten thought it would be nice to 
run over it, itlooked so snowy, warm and tempt- 
ing. Kitty tried it, and soon found her delicate 
jittle foet sinking in the dough. She struggled 
to escape, and like Gov. Morton, in the stolen 
treaty business, only struygled to sink deeper, 
until this youthful cat disappeared entirely, ani 
s0, like youny Lochinvar, went into the yeast. 
She never rose azain, but the bread did. It closed 
over this unfortunate specimen, not leaving a 
hair apparent. Cooky, of course, was not aware 
that, instead of n loaf of bread she had a kitten 
dumpling, and put the mass into the oven and 
baked it. 

When the bread was opened at breakfast next 
morning, the birds did not begin to sing, but the 
boarders did. They fairly howled with wrath. 
They were taken with sea-sickness, next with 
home-sickness, and then ensued a general pack- 
ing up. The fashionable summer resort was left 
with no inhabitants but the cook, and the bar- 
keeper, and what remained of the family of kit- 
tens. 








—_+or—___ 
HOW AN OLD SCOTCH POET PAID HIS 
RENT. 


Many stories have been told of persons who 
made good their escape from unlucky situations 
by their wit. We have met with no anecdote of 
the kind more pleasant than the following! 

When Allan Ramsay, the great Scotch poet» 
began life, he was so poor that he could not meet 
his first half yenr’s rent. After it bicame due, 
he met his landlord, and explained the circum- 





stances, expressed his distress at his failure 
to mect higoblizations. The jolly landlord was 
quite ki him, and said that, as he was a lad 


" of some genius, he woukl give him a chance to 
cancel his debt without a shilling. 

“If,” said the creditor, “yeu’ll give me a rhym- 
ing answer to four questions in as many minutes, 
I'll quit you the rent altogether.” 

Allan said.he yould try. The questions were, 
Spi hat docs love?” “What docs the devil 

2?” “What does the world love?” “What 
dollove#® == F 
Ramsey wrote: 
+ “God loves man when he refrains from sin; 

The devil loves man when he persists therein; 

‘The world loves man.when riches on him flow; 

And you’d love me,-could I pay you what I owe.” 


“The rent is paid,” snid the farmer, giving his 
ingenious tenant a hearty slap on the shoulder. 


——+o 
THE LAST KISS, 
A Virginia paper relates a touching incident 
of the recent flood in that State. 


A mother and several little children were mak- 
ing their escape from a ‘narrow neck of land” 
which lies between the river and the canal. They 
had reached the banks of the canal, when they 
were amazed to find that the bridge was already 
gone, and their only hope was to cling on to the 
abutment of the bridge until the angry waters 
should subside But as they stood there, cling- 
ing to the abutmenr, the waters continued to rise 
higher and highcr, while in the deep darkness 
they could hear the crashing of trees and thun- 
ders of bridge timbers, thut were wildly dashing 
allaround them. They had been in this desper- 
ate condition for some time, when the little irl 
felt that her strength was gone, and, with a wild 
shrick of terror, she exclaimed,— 

“Kiss me, mother, for I can’t hold on any 
Jonzey!”’ and, with the warm pressure of that 
mother’s lips upon her cheek, she was swept 
away, and was seen no more. 


What a world of love and yearning tenderness 
must have found expression in that last kiss!” 


——_+or—__—_. S 
A HARD sUM. 


_My friend, are you clever at arithmetic? I will 
give you some losses te add up. Calculate how 
much they come to. They are losses made by 
strong drink: 

Loss of money. 

Loss of time. 

Loss of health. 

Loss of business. 

Loss of character. 

Loss of friends. ° 

Loss of good conscience 
Loss of feeling. 

Loss of mind. 

Loss of life. 

Loss of the immortal soul. 

Itis a long and terrible account to add up; 
but it is an easy one to begin with. Ihave seen 
even boys beginning it, not only at the beer- 
shops and gin-palaces, but even at their own 
Parents’ tables. Little sisters say, sweetly, “Stop! 
Stop! brother, reckon up all the losses before 
ye go further.” Ask, ‘Can you afferd such 
losses in time or eternity?” 

1 

Tuere is a fellow in Mlinois so dirty that the 

assessors have put him down as “real estate.” 
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For the Companion. 
MATTIE’S WONDEBS. 


I wonder where's old Santa 
They're al’a’s tell’n’ ‘bout? 
They say he climbs down chimneys,— 
I wonder who found out. 
I’m sure J never saw him, 
Though I watched last Christmas night; 
I wonder how he finds things, 
If he hasn’t any light? 
I wonder who's that Tommy s 
That comes here ev’ry day? 
I wonder what he comes for? 
I wish he'd stay away; 
For Nell won’t d’ess my Caesar, 
Nor mend my Hepsey’s sack. 
There! I wonder if he’s comin’? 
I heard the street door crack. 


I wonder if the world’s round?— 
My papa says it’s so, 
And that it's al’a’s movin’,— 
I doesn’t b’lieve it though; 
’Cause if it's really movin’, 
And round, just like a ball, 
I wonder how we stay here, 
And why we doesn’t fall? 


Now if we were to tumble, 
I wonder where we'd drop, 
And just how fast we'd travel, 
And wonder when we'd stop? 
I wonder if the stars, too, 
Are round, Just like a bail; 
I wonder how they stay there, 
And why they doesn’t fall? 
I wonder what's the reason 
I'm sent to bed at eight; 
I get up early mornings,— 
Why can’t I stay up late? 
‘They say there is a country— 
I wonder if it’s true— 
Where what is good for grown folks 
Is good for children, too? 
Now that’s a Jolly country,— 
I think I'd like it there; 
I ’spect it’s all the country 
Where child’ns treated fair. 
I wonder if they let them 
2 Wear switches on their head, 
And stay up every evening 
Till grown folks go to bed? 
Graces GoRDON. 
——_+o»—__—_—. 


oe For the Companion. 
PLAYING TRICKS. 


It was recess, and the large school-yard was 
full of boys and girls busy with their games. 

“Let’s play ‘blind,’ ” said one of a group of 
little girls standing near the door. 

“O, yes, let’s play blind!’ echoed the others. 

The play began at once. Tho three girls who 
were to be the blind ones sat down on the door- 
step with their eyes shut tight. 

“Don’t you peek, now!” said the others, who 
were to be leaders. The leaders whispered to- 
gether a few minutes, careful not to let the oth- 
ers hear where they were to be led. 

“Gracie,” said Helen Howard, who seemed to 
be chief director, “you take Jessie Carpenter, 
and lead her ’round the school-house two times, 
and set her right down in the same place she is 
flow. I’ll take Katie Lee, and lead her all ’round 
the school-yard fence, and have her sit down on 
the pump-platform; and you, Nettie Nelson, 
take Amy Gray, and lead her about zigzag. 
You can set her down on the wood-pile.”’ 

Then away ran the little girls to carry out 
their plans. ‘We're going to blind next, you 
know,” said Gracie. They all thought it great 
fun to be led about with their eyes shut till they 
could not tell where they were, and then sud- 
denly open them at the command of their lead- 
ers, 

Gracie took Jessie away on her double journey 
areund the school-louse; Helen marched off 
toward the fence with Katie Lee, as if she were 
the chief of police with a culprit-in charge; and 
Nettie and Amy started on their zigzag way, 
which Nettie took care should be very zigzag 
indeed. 

Nettie was full of frolic and fun. She was 
always laughing, and always getting into some 
mischief, which would have brought her into 
trouble, only she never could stay in trouble two 
minutes. 

She amused herself now by making Amy waik 
in small circles, turn short corners, and getting 
her thoroughly bewildered. She knew Amy 
wouldn’t peek. 

At length, Just as she was making up her mind 
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to go towards the wood-pile and let Amy sit 
down, a funny idea came into her head. 

They were walking near a group of boys who 
were busily playing marbles. Johnnie Folger 
was on his hands and knees, intent on the game, 
and Nettie thought it would be good fun to have 
Amy sit down on his broad back. 








So she led Amy up to Johnnie’s side, taking 
care not to attract his attention, and then said, 
“Now, Amy,.sit down and open your eyes!” 

Amy did s0, and it would be hard to say which 
looked the most astonished, she or Johnnie. 
He sprang up so quickly that Amy was left sit- 
ting on the ground. 

Nettie ran away, laughing with all her might. 
Johnnie and Amy laughed too. 

“J see you, Miss Nettie!’’ called Johnnie, shak- 
ing his fist at her, playfully. ‘This is one of 
your tricks, I know, and I shall have to pay you 
off; so look out!” 

Nettie didn’t look very much frightened. She 
knew Johnnie was always good-natured, and 
liked fun about as well as she did. 

She and Amy ran away to find the other girls, 
and laugh with them over the success of her 
trick. Then they went on with their game. ‘ 

Nettie was one of the blind ones now, and Amy 
was leading her when the bell rang. 

“Never mind,” said Amy, ‘don’t open your 
eyes, and I’! lead you to the door.” 

They didn’t see Johnnic Folger creeping up 
behind them, with a long strip of yellow flannel 
im his hand. He contrived to pin one end of it 
to the hem of Nettie’s dress, and she walked into 
the school-room, dragging it after her, and won- 
dering what all the scholars could be laughing at. 








The teachercouldn’t help smiling, Nettie looked 
so funny, but told her to unpin the strip from 


her dress. Nettie was very much astonished 
when she saw it. She guessed that Johnnie Fol- 
ger did it. 3 
And she laughed as heartily as the rest. But 
the teacher took care of that strip of yellow flan- 
nel, Mase. DEANE. 
—+-—___ 


KEEP AWAY FROM TUE WHEELS. 

Little Charles Williams lived near a manufac- 
tory, and he was very fond of going among the 
workmen and the young people who were at 
work there. The foreman would say to him, 
“Keep away from the wheels, Charlie!” Char- 
lie did not mind, and would often say, “I can 
take care of myself.” . Often he would go near, 
and the wind of the wheels would almost suck 
him in, and two or three times he grew so dizzy 
that he scarcely knew which way to go. At 
length, one day, he staggered while amid the 
wheels, and fell the wrong way; the band caught 
his little coat, and drew him in, and he was 
dreadfully mangled. 

80 it is, boys, when you go in the way of 
temptation: you may think you can take care of 
yourselves, and keep clear of the wheels; but, O, 
you may find yourselves dreadfully mistaken. 
Before you are aware of it, you may be caught: 
and destroyed. Keep away from the wheels. 


Youny Reaper. : 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
RIDDLE. 


‘Within a beautiful castle, 
That was not built by hand, 

‘With brows of marvellous whitcness, 
Thirty fair ghildren stand. 


Within is eternal summer, 
‘Without it is rude and wild, 
But rose-red gates at the entrance 
Bar harm from each white-browed child. 


Pink-flushed are the walls as when sunrise 
‘Tinges the eastern sky, 

Velvety soft in texture, 
And wondrous fair to the eye. 


But if one of the white-browed children 

+ Go out of the rose-red door, 

Alas, for the homeless wanderer! 
He never enters more. 


M.A. M. 





A FOREST OF TREES. 


‘A smoky haze lay upon the valley. 
I lo-e a pin every day, 

My brother has Fone to Akron to live. 
I saw a bee chasing a butterfly. 

If you go to Selma, please drop a linc. 
That is a most beautiful arch. 

I once dared to face the same danger. 
‘We choxe a shady place forour tent. 
Be strong and brave, be firm and true. 
The troops have retreated to Welmar. 


a. 
DOUBLE AOROSTIO. 

Not right. 
A fruit. 
Something sweet. 
A boy’s name. 
A race of people. 
4 pat of speech. 

i rsOn. 
A furlous wind. 
‘A wicked person. 
. A man who had agreat genius. 2 
The initials spell the name of a great General; the 
Jmals a battle in which he fought. Bareu B. 


QuERy. 


How can the question of the day be expres’ by 
the name of one of the most renowned of the hea- 
then gods? WAYNESBURG. 


Some sonore 


6. 
BQUARE WORD. 
An opening. 
‘A period of time. 


Used in writing. M. A. B. O. 


“1 
CHARADE. 


‘When sailors find their noble ship 
A wreck upon the waves; 
By clinging to my first, they oft 
Escape from watery graves. 
uy. second ig what ceful folk 
all things most dislike; 
But many men, and women, too, 
Oft make it their delight. 
My whole’s a little English bird, 
‘That doubtless you have seen and heard. 


Conundrums. 
Why is herb soup the best of allsoup? Because it 
is soup-herb (super )e 
Why fs a blind man like a water-pipe? Because he 


is generally led (lead). 
‘hen fg a man like @ tea-kettle Just on the boil? 

‘When he fs going to sing.« 

How does a butcher declare his affection? By send- 
ing a tender line (tender loin). 

if you were to ride a donkey, what would you re- 
semble? A pear ( ni 

‘When fs a teacher like an amateur flute player? 
When he is a private tooter. 


Answers to Puaszles in Last Number. 


1. G-er-a-n-i-um, 

2. Irving. 

8. “And ‘Liberty plucks Justice by the nose.’ 
Messure for Measure.—Act 1—Scene 4. 

4. Bunda, Davis, Torres, Bel'islo, Otranto, Ormus, 

5."A.good’ name is rather to be choven than great 
riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold, 
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BLOOD: 


If we examine the nature of blood, we find it 
to consist of a fluid called the liquor sanguiais, 
or liquor of blood, in which float red and white 
globules or corpuscles. The liquor has also dis- 
solved in it fibrinc, albumen, and other sub- 
stances, If a quantity of blood is Allowed to 
stand for a time, the fibrine separates, and, en- 
tangling the globules with it, forms a dark-col- 
ored clot. It js then said to coagulate. The 
water, still keeping the albumen and saline mat- 
ters, is called serum. 

Tho red globules are more properly disks, for 
they are not like a globe, but thin and flat like a 
piece of moncy. When looked at separately 
throuzh a microscope, they are of a clear, ycl- 
lowish color, for it takes a larze number together 
to produce the bright, scarlet appearance of 
blood. The red disks are peculiar to vertebrate 
animals, that is, to those which have a back- 
bone. In birds, reptiles and fishes, their shape 
is oval; in man and most mammalia they are 
round, but differ in size in different species. 
Those in our blood are about as large as those 
of monkeys, whales, the elephant and the kan- 
garoo. Those of the ox are 1-4 smaller, and 
those of the sheep only half our size. The oval 
disks of reptiles aré the largest. The size of a 
red corpuscle in man is from 1-4000 of an inch 
to 1-2800 of an inch, while those of the proteus 
are 1-887 of an inch in long diameter, and can 
almost be seen hy the naked cye. 

By the size and shape of the disks, human 
blood can be distinguished from any other. A 
murder was once thus discovered. A man, sus- 
pected of cutting the throat of another, was 
found with a knife which was smeared with 
blood. Theman alleged that he had cut some 
raw beef with Lis knife, and had forgotten to 
wipe it. 

On examining the blood with a microscope, it 
was proved that it was the blood of a man and 
not of an ox, for the disks were too large. It 
was also the blood of a living man, for it had 
clotted or coagulated on the knife. As fibres of 
cotton azrecing with those of the murdered 
man’s shirt and cravat were found mixed with the 
blvod, and also tesselated epithelial cells, which 
nre peculiar to the membranous lining of the 
throat, there could be no doubt that the victim 
had been murdered with the bloody knife. 

If we look at the white corpuscles of the blood 
through a microscope, they appear pale, trans- 





parent globules, dotted over with granules of; ¢ 


various sizes, and in the centre of each a more 
solid round kernel or nucleus. What is remark- 
able about them Is that they are constantly 
changing their form, now ptar-shaped, then 
elliptical, then four-square, and even star-shaped, 
They bulge out first in one direction, then 
another, and in this way manaze to travel along. 
Tuis kind of movement is so lise that of a little 
animal found in ponds, and bout the 1-120 of | 
gn inch in length, called the ameba, that it has 





received the name of ameeboid. It has been 
supposed that the red globules are formed from 
the white, but in what manner is a mystery. 
These little globes behave wonderfully like inde- 
pendent creatures, though their movements con- 
tinue only as long as the animal, of which they 
are a part, is alive. They are enlivened hy 
warmth, and benumbed by cold, put to slecp by 
chloroform, and liable to suffocation and poison- 
ing. In short, they are wonderful evidences 
that, as nothing is too reat, so nothing is too 
small to occupy the attention of the Almighty. 





THE WO) ERFUL LEG. 


A man named Wed:swood had a cork leg, a 
wonderful imitation of the leg he had lost. It 
is stated of him, that on one occasion, when dis- 
cussing the effects of boiling water on the nerv- 
ous system, he banterin :ly told one of his guests 
that he would hold his leg longer in boiling wa- 
ter than any man in the kingdom. The guest 
dared him to the trial. Tubs were produced, 
hot water was procured, watches drawn out, 
stockings pulled off, and legs dipped in. Wedz- 
wood quictly set his cork leg firmly into the 
smokin tubful. His guest followed his exam- 
ple. Wedgwood did not wince; his guest howled 
and wrizeled, and his lex rew redder. The pot- 
ter looked on with a smile, amazin the com- 
pany with his calm composure. At Jast the 
scalded lez was drawn out in agony, and Wed :- 
wood remained master of the match. Five min- 
utes, ten, a quarter of an hour, and still Mr. 
Wedswood smiled and looked composed. 

“Feel it, pinch it, do what you will with it,” 
quoth he; “it’s the best leg { have, though only 
of cork.”—Titan. 

















DIDN’T UNDERSTAND. 


A student of teclinology undertook to converse 
with a literal minded man, with the followiny 
result: 

“Ts that anthracite or bituminous?” 

“Eh?” replied the mun of coal. 

“1s that anthracite or bituminous?” again in- 
quired the seeker of knowledge, in a bland and 
conciliatory voice. 

“Ef you mean that place where I’m dumpin’ 
this here coal down, it’s the fire-room,” replicd 
the son of toil, with a look of pity at the ques- 
tioner for his iznorance. 

There were no more questions. 


a 
FATAL FORGETFUL: Ss. 


A young man in Middlebury, Md., whose store 
had been robbed, fixed a spring gun for the ben- 
efit of the burglars should they return; but, un- 
happily, meeting an old customer on his way 
home, who wished to ect something from the 
store, he went back, thonshtlessly opened the 
door, and received such injuries that he died the 
next morniny. 


Precautions aainst enemies, which threaten 
the safety of those that make them, are worse 


than none - : 
———~= 


BULLS. 


Farmer—Well, my man, and how much do 
you wanta day? 

Irish Luberer—Shillin’ 0 day and you ate me, 
or ci;shtecn pence a day and I ate myself. 

This reminds us of a butcher who did not often 
kill his own meat, and who astonished an old 
lady by telling her that he would send her a fine 
steak soon, as he was going to kill Aimse/f. 

to 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

A Virginia editor havin notified correspond- 
ents that all communications intended for pub- 
lication must be hccomp:nied by the full name 
of the writer, received one from a lady who signs 
her own full name, to wit, Anna Matilda Sophia 
Electra Dolly Ann Potter Bell. 


ee 








Aree baby recently born at Orneville, Me., 
has four grandparents, five great zrandparents, 
and one great great grandparent. Its great 
great grandmother is cightv-seven yours old, 
hale and hearty. She has the rare privilege of 
saying, “Arise, dauzhter, go to thy: daughter, 
for thy daughter’s daughter hath a jaughter.”” 


Lone ago, at a dinner-table in Massachusetts, 
a gentleman remarked that A., who uscd to be 
given to sharp practice, was eciting more cir- 
cumspect. “Yes,” replicd Jude Loar, ‘he has 
reached the superlative of life. Me began by 
secking to get on; then he sought to get honor, 
and now he is trying to get honest.” 


A COUNTRYMAN in a Danbury store, the other 
day, saw a suspicious-looking bottle on the 
counter, and, dexterously removing the cork, 
took 2 pull atiton the sly. It is a lamentable 
fact that the contents were m: ge, and the 
fellow has been rinsing his mouih ever since. 


An InismMan, applying for license to scll 
wh , Was asked if he possessed 1 “ood moral 
araeter. “Faith, yer honor,” replicd Pat, “1 
don’t sce the necessity ior a good moral charac. 
ter to sell whiskey.” i 

“My peaR boy,” said a fond mother, “never 
defer till to-morrow what you can do to-day.”” 

©Then, mother,” replied the yrehin, “let's cat 
the plum-pudding to-nizht.” 


Eaca man, woman and child in Massacisusetts 
is worth $1,560—or would be if the property was 
equally divided, 

Why is the figure nine like a peacock? Be 
cause it’s nothiug without its tail, 

















HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Aczzs of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of cholce 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Val’ey, now for 
sale, for cash or Jong credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre. HOMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. %,500,000 Acres of Goverument Land be- 
twecn Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
ateads only. Soldiers ofthe late war arc entitled toa Frex 
HoMEsTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Dimecr Bounty of $400. Send for tho new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 


where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
35-13 U.P. BR. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


URNETT’S KALLISTON for bites of Mosquitoes 
and other insects, neutralizes the p 40—It 


v made—o , oF Borgo, in 
316 











INEGAR how made—of Cider, Wine, 
ly hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Coun. 


with. StencilTools. Samples, free. 
E. GRAILAM, Springfeld, Vt. 383—4t 


















‘OB! 
AxTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, biases. 


GPLENDID tales, sketches, &c., in the LILLirt TIAN 
X ar, Box 46, Lischtield, 


[NVISIBLE INK, for sceret, correspondence, pleas: 
ing illusiens, and curious experiments. ‘Tbe best kind 
out sent postpaid for 25e, vy B.S. FLAT, Newtown, Ct. 


ALL'S Vegetable Sicilllan Hair Renewer— 
Pi n 














the best extant for restoring gray hair 
eo ait 


to its original cul 

$250 A MONTH eusily made with Stencil and 
DU Kev-Check Diex. Secure Circular an: Ram- 

ples, free. 8. M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 


EW, HATS. You can find the latest fall styles at 
JACKSUN & CO. 6, 59 remont Strect; also G oves, 
Canes, Umbrellas, &c., in large variety Please eall and 


examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere, 40—It 


SIMPLE REMEDY, but one that hus proved 

Nuty sflectual in curing” bore ‘ibrusts, oarsevesa 

And Pulmonary Affections, is found in Waite Pine Com- 
Pound. Its safo even for the youngest in the family. 
it 























‘HEY CURE!’ Whatcures? Avyer’s Cherry 
Pectoral t:ra Cough. Ayer’s Pills fora purg- 
ative, ant Ayer’s Sarsapari 

that require ant alteraulve medic.ne. 


'WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 

steainchests, suf. ty valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price’ $2 00. 
COLBY BRUS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N 31 -tf 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

PU Naterlay Wiehe rea cette Once ese 

Guy Wonks, Pitt«burgh, Pa Army Guns, Revolvers, 
2-em 


cy 
&c., bought or traded fur. ‘Agents Wanted, 


D%,,VAN NORMAN'S English, French and 


er- 
man Family and Day Schvol for You e 
Children, 24 an f s oor eae and 


4 and 26 West Sist Street, New York, Will 
commence its Fiftventh Year, September 2ist, 187i. For 
full information send for catalogue, - 35—3m 
. Try samples of our great 8-page. $1.00, 
FREE illustrated weekly 30 years establisied. 
Fine stecl engravings free to subscribers, Agents make 
5 a day. Send tor The Saturday Gazette, Hal- 
lowell, Me. 37—13t 


HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
VRINIER.—the most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, cte., ever invented. Pri $100. 
samples Free. Addrcas H.W, 
40—13t Hartford, Conn. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 


Price Lists Free 
rok 
STAMP. 
BOVaricties 25 Cents. 
Bots of 4 Russia 10 cents. 
NEW YORK STAMP CO., 
g0-2t 10 Amity 8t., New York 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, HTO., 


for the ommpiaints 






























1s now unusually large and we offer special inducements 
to purchasers. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


83 Washington Street.: 


37—8t 
THE WEED - 
‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the MosT FoPULAR in the market, because they will 
exccute thé GREATE?T range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the siMPLEST and EAsiksT to opcrate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” . “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commiasion and otherwise. 
For terns, descriptive ¢irculars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 Wasmxot.n STREET. 
16—eopi0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
DPR. §. §. FITCH 


sends his “Family Physician,’ ‘¢ pages, free by mail 
toany one, ‘this hook is to make nny one their own doc= 
tor. “Heme diven for ilurty Diseases, which each 














ivend your ion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON;-414 
Broadway, New York. uly 
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HOW SWIFTLY, 


How swiftly pass our days away, 
How short the seasons seem; 
‘Weeks seem, sometimes, as but a dayy 
While floating down life's stream. 
May cach have wisdom to improve 
‘hat may of life in; 
And in whatever sphere we move, 
From every sin refrain; é 
And may, x8, WI ey need “C: 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and shoes 
Step Inland buy thein at FExxu's, 
‘orner of Beach and Washington Street, 


Crossiex's Retivorm Barsszzs. 
rability of the goous has induced us to place in 
the third large involee, which will he sold to var 
ers at the extreme low price of 8 cents per yard, 
auivantage of these goods over the ordina: 
derminster und Ingrain Carpetings is the 
permanence of culur, neatness in design 
texture. On account of the low price and ray 
tomers are reminded that these carpets will be on’ 
but a few days. Prascey & Bono, 
Bt 


Buccessors to John J. Pearle, 
47 Woahingt 
ROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS.—Send fort 
Cita coy NOS HEMS, Yes Loses sea 
ass. - 


C 
stan Street 
Rist: 'TTERING CURED. Drs. Warts & 
163 Court st., Boston. No pay until cured. ( 


sent. 


ANTED.— Agents (§2 50 per mS 
Ware on ENO e eew ts MA 
Has the UNvER-PEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike, 
both sides), and is fully lic: the best and ches 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Addres 4 
CLARK & CO., Boston, dMass., Pittsbu 
ago, 1M., or St. Louis, Mo. 1 


tion, Hy BM. WILLakby A. Xi, | 
Miss Many U. Canter, Lady Principal. ‘Three xp 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Cullegate, College 
aratory, Selentific. ‘lerms begin Aug. 30 and Dee. 
sil, and’ April 4, Is72. Send for catal 
ton to elth: r Princi 


G, HARRIMAN, Se 
Tani 
meee ty 


HUNTERS, - 


sherman’ ip 
2% ets. Box 259, Lebanca, 
100,000 SUESoRIBERS ae 


FY HOUCRS, nn iliusireiel Mix 
zine fer all classes. ‘Tho best, the chcapest ani the td 
popular periodical, published.’ It coniains someting 

terest _to everybody, Only TWENTY-FIVE cirTs 4 
Ykan, FREE forthe balance of this year to all that 
who send their subscriptions for 1872 at vm ddr 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, zz Ann Street, N.Y. 

"cow 


wr 
$5 Boy's Printing 

Press, Types, etc., complete. Splendid, p1 
ment. Send two 3c stamps for catalogue 
printing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Cony 


‘Unequalled for marking Clothing. 
etc. Has changeable type of various rizes, 
Gem. Frice § 00, postpaid $1 25. Send for samples 
P, Follett, 321 Main street, Hartford, Conn. 
40 A ‘Wanted Everywhare: 






For a whole year's subscription to 


The Fireside Fa¥ 


A neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the Inte 
and amusement of everybody. dt is the chespest pap 
wblished. }ach number contains EIGHT PAGES,nat 
yas large as tho American Agriculturta. Tt conta 
Matter of Interest to everybody. Splendid Tales, Poetry, 
Sketches, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wisdom, etc. Only % ce 
aycar. Speciinens§ cents. None Free. 


THREE MONTHS F-: 


All persons who send in their subscriptions for 
or before October I6th, will recelve the October, Nove 
ber and December numbers of 1871 FREE. 
Send on your subscriptions at once, and get the pepe 
Fon eee Montus. Fou will not regret it. " 
reas 


*40- 


COMER’S | 
COMMERCIAL GO 


Conducted with signal succeas wader the some F 
ment for thirty years past, and stpiinded by upwaris & 
sixteen thousand students, possesses the confidence of tip 
community, and has thereby peoalia fheilities for rove 
Ing suitable EMPLOYMENT for its graduates, (mii 
and female.) ; 

The Taintr-Finst Awxvat CaTatoore, with cit | 
lar containing full information, styles of hander ; 
taught, and list of Mr. Comer's published works 0 : 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Navigation, ¢. 
sent by mail, or may be had at the College, 383 War 
INGTOX BT., corner of West St., Boston. 

*W0—4t. GEORGE M, COMER, A. M., Presta 


‘Whitney's Heats Foot Harness Sap 
(STEAM REFINED) 
It Ofls, Blacks, Poltshes, and Soap 
the same time. For Sale by Hames 
ers, Grocers, and Druggists every™le™ 


Munufactured by 
Mp. WUTINEX & CO,, Lexington, Ma 





Trade Mark. 





sot 





THE, VERY BEST CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
JUST READY, 
THE SACRED CROWN: 


collection of now Hymp Tunes, Anthems, Sea 
‘Motets and Chants, : 


For Public and Private Worship. me 

Togeteer with a Complete and Practical System of £° 
mentary Instructlon, written expressly for this wrt. 
large collection of fauir-part Bongs, Gloes and Chorus? 

Singing Schools anJ ..usical Conventions 

By D. F. Hodges, 

The well-known Author and Condnetor; 
of the very successful work, “Jubilant V 

And G. W. Foster, 

One of our most popular New England Teacher. 


Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 


} 

5 
‘The authors have apent two years in writing, atop 
and selecting for cub work, Which, fn aduitica te the { 





Associate Edit 
‘oices,"” 


is Odd 
Dest efforts, has & larger number, a greater varies oe 
better selection of contributions than any Preiss sy 
Book of a wumilar character has produced. Weta ya 
orders alrealy for it, Orders will he answer’ Do 
and special terma made to ‘Teachers and Uhuriste 


Imen copics sent by mail postpa.d on receipt of $i. 
LEE & SHEPAED, Puplshen, ot 
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For the Companion. 
A NIGHT ON THE “GREAT ROCK.” 
By 0. A. Stephens. 

It had been a season of drought. The pas- 
tures were seared, and all the ploughed fields 
werelikeashes. Thelong corn Jeaves had curled 
into crisp rolls, and the grasshoppers had stripped 
the potato-fields till nothing but the pale green 
stalks were left. 

But the great wilderness to the northward, 
which stretches off toward Canada, presented 
the most dreary spectacle. Much of it is com- 
posed of what Inmbermen call ‘‘black growth,” 
spruce and hemlock. Myriads of worms had 
eaten these till the green leaves had turned to 
dull yellow. Thousands of acres looked as if 
blasted by fire. In passing through the forest, 
it required both hands to brush away the worms 
which came swinging down on their webs from 
the tree-tops to the ground. = 

Hunting - partics came back empty - handed. 
There was mo game, they said; no moose, no 
deer, and no partridges. In the woods there 
was an almost painful stillness. Last fall the 
forest had echoed to the chicker and chirr of 
legions of squirrels, red, gray and black. But 
now they were gone—somewhere—starved, per- 
haps. 

Early in ‘September the corn (what there was 

of it) was gathered. ‘‘Huskings” were almost 
_ a mockery that fall, but the boys would make 
them, according to custom. One night, about 
the mvxk#ie- of the tmorth, ve were afTinvited to 
Zack Davis’ —Unele Zack,” we called him. It 
was a couple of miles to his house. Uncle Zack 
lived at the end of the road, from our house, 
which, like a river toward its source, dwindled 
toa mere path through the woods and up the 
valley, 

Will and I, with Tom Edwards, a boy neigh- 
- bor, and his two sisters, Rhoda and Kate, five of 

us, started about dusk, though the moon, just 

rising, was beginning to make it quite light. 
There were forty or fifty boys and girls, eld 
and young, at the gathering. It did not take 
long to husk the corn. About a bushel of ears 
apicce would finish it, they said. So, after husk- 
ing, and a supper of puddings and pumpkin-pies, 
those who wished to do so were invited to re- 
* main for a “good time’”’ in the long, unfinished 
s kitchen. Our party were among the number 
who wished, of course. 
There were all sorts of plays and games, with 
» Plenty of song-singing; and it was considerably 
» Past midnight when we started homeward. The 
moon was high in the heavens. 
» “It was the noon of night.” The silvery light 
1 Tested over all. Beneath it all the-dreariness of 
« the long drought was softened. We sang, as 
4 We went down the valley, repetitions of the songs 
1 Sung in the evening, and listened as the sencs 
were echoed back from the wild sides of the 
» Valley, 
-, Aout a mile below Uncle Zack’s, the path 
Siete the valley and crossed an open pasture. We 
ee still singing when Will suddenly cried,— 








“Hark!” 

“Nothing but a dog,” said Tom, as a sound, 
which did sound something like the how] of a 
dog in the night, came to our cars from the 
Tidge to the northward. 

We stopped to listen. 

“T don’t believe it was a dog,” said Will. 

“What was it, then?” demanded Tom, as if to 
argue it. 

“I don’t know,” said Will; “but it sounded 
| too wild and fierce for n dog.” 

I Just then it rang out again nearer—a long, 
wild howl, that seemed to come from the upper 
yelgo of the pasture. 

fj “I tell you that’s no cog!” cried Will. 

i “You don’t suppose it's wolves, do you?” ex- 
Claimed Kate. 

“Wolves, no!” crie® Tom. ‘There hasn’t 
heen a wolf sees about here for twenty years.” 

We stood looking up toward the upper side of 

jue pasture. Every stump and bush was pluinly 








A MIGHT ON THE 


to he seen in the bright light. Suddenly, a dark 
object, an animal of some sort, came out into 
the open land, and ran swiftly along the edge of 
the woods for twenty or thirty ypds. Then it 
stopped, and again we heard the long howl. 
The woodland echoed to it. Just then the forms 
of four or five others came into sight in the pas- 
ture. 

“They are wolves!” exclaimed Will. 

“O, let’s run!’ cried Rhoda, catching Kate’s 
arm. 

“Go ahead, girls,” shouted Tom, “as fast as 
you can for home!” 

They did not need any further urging, but ran 
like foxes. A pile of ‘four-foot wood’ was 
lying near the path. Some of it was small and 
round. We each took a stick, and ran after the 
girls. 

A dozen howls seemed to burst upon the air 
all at once. 

“They’re after us!’’ cried Will. 

Glancing over my shoulder, I saw the animals, 
a dark pack of them, rushing down through the 
pasture in full chase. The moment they saw us 
run, they had started in pursnit. The still for- 
est rang out afresh with their howls. In a mo- 
ment more we had overtaken the girls. 

“What shall we do with them?” panted Tom. 
“We can’t get home—with them.” 
Kate turned round suddenly. 
Rock!’ said she, breathlessly. 

it. Can’t we get upon it?” 

“Run forit, quick!” cried Will. ‘“Perliaps so.” 

The “Great Rock” was 9 huge boulder—some 
would call it a ledge—fiat on the top, but with 
stecp sides. It lay a few rods from the road, on 
the Jowerside. We were now nearly opposite it, 
and, turning out of the path, ran down towards 
it for dear life. The wolves were close upon 
us. We could hear them tearing down the hill- 
side, and crashing through the brush. 

“Up, quick! Kate and Rode!’ cried Tom. 
“Put your toes into that crevice. I’Jl ‘boost’ 
you up!” 

They went up like cats. The top of the rock 
was nine or ten feet above the ground. There 
were several cracks and seams in the side. We 
climbed after them in a hurry, but had barely 
time to turn round with our clubs, before the 
wolves were nt the base of the rock. With wiki 
howls and yells they sprang up its side, their 
nails scratching the stone, and their white teeth 
gleaming in the moonlight 

One of them obtained a foothold on the edge 
of one of the seams, and, with a second bound, 
came to the top of the rock, his fiery, green eyes 
showing over the edge. We all three struck at 
his head, and, with a dog-like yell, he fell back to 
the ground among his enraged fellows, who 
howled aud snapped at him. 


“The Great 
“We're ’most to 





“QREAT ROOK.” 


We drew breath again. 

* “Guess we can keep them down,” said Tom. 

“Here are stones to pelt them with,” cried 
Kate, picking up several the size of goose eggs. 

On the top of the rock was a space, with an 
uneven surface, as large as a room eighteen 
by twenty fect in size. Low shrubs, poplar 
and white birch, grew on it, rooted partly into 
the rock, and partly into the mossy soil which 
had collected there. And, sure cnough, as Kate 
had discovered, there were plenty of fragments 
of the rock lying imbedded in the shoal soil. 

Tom and Will caught up several of them, and 
threw them, with all their strength, among the 
wolves. 

They dodged and yelled like curs, when hit, 
but we couldn’t drive them away. They would 
slink back a little, and then charge upon the 
rock the moment we stopped throwing. 

Suddenly, one of them ran round to the other 
side of the rock and howled. The rest instantly 
followed as if he had called them. There were 
no cracks on this side, but the ascent was less 
abrupt. We stepped hastily across. The mo- 
ment the wolves saw us, they began to leap 
towards us, but slipped back on the bare rock, 
tumbling one over the other. 

‘When one came within reach, we gave him 
such a whack with our four-foot sticks as to 
knock him back to the bottom. But the next 
instant, he would leap up again, ns fierce and 
eager as cver. One, a gaunt old male, larger 
than the others, got his feet upon the top several 
times. The hardest blows we could deal seemed 
only to stun him for a moment. 

Finding they could not reach us there, they 
ran round to the side next to the road again; 
but, after a few fruitless leaps, they drew back, 
and sat down. just like dogs, and watched us 
steadily. Several of them were “lolling,” with 
long tongues hanging ont; and they all, from 
time to time, snapped at each other and at their 
own bodies as if covered with fleas. 


+ Tom counted them aloud, as they sat glaring 


up at us. “Eleven,” said he. 
wicked looking set?” 

There was no disputing that. Hungry and 
ferocious enough they looked. The girls could 
not find courage to look at them. Kate and 
Rode were none of the fainting, squeamish sort, 
either. 

“Well, what's to be done?” said Will, as we 
stood there with our clubs, ready to meet them 
in case they made another rush. 

“How are we to get home?” 

“We might shout for help,” suggested Tom. 

“We should nog be heard,” said Will. “The 
folks at home are aj asleep, probably. They 
wouldn’t think of sitting up fer us. And they 
won't miss us, either, tll morning,. Besides, as 


“Aren’t they a 





it’s ’most a mile from home, they wouldn’t hear 
if they were awake.” 

“And if they should hear, and come to see 
what‘was the matter, wouldn’t the wolves get 
them?” asked Kate. "4 

That had not occurred to us before. 
was danuer of it, certainly. 

“Let’s tough it out, then, till morning!” ex- 
claimed Tom. “It won’t be a great while, now.” 

“They'll go off as soon as it gets light,” said 
Kate. “I’ve read that they always slink away 
at daylight.”” 

As Kate was speaking, another howl was heard 
off in the forest. It was answered by the whole 
pack, and, in a few minutes, three others came 
straggling in. Thereupon, they all sprang, 
snarling and snapping, at each other. Then 
they ran round the rock again, and the new 
comers inade several attempts to leap upon it. 
But we were ready to receive them, and gave 
one of them so severe a stroke that he measured 
his length upon the ground handsomely. As he 
fell, the others rushed upon him as if to tear him 
in pieces, but he jumped up and shook them off. 

After a great deal of growling and grimacing, 
they returned to their old position in front of the 
rock, and sat down to watch'us. Kate told a 
story she had read of wolves in Russia; how 
they chased a sicdge in which a family were 
travelling, and how the father had thrown out 
two of the children to the wolves, in order to 
save the rest. And Will told us how they catch 
wolves in India, by digging pits far sem, 

“But those are not this kind of wolves,” said 
Tom. “These are gray wolves.” 

The night air was chilly and damp. Despite 
the peril, the girls were shivering. 

“Let’s give them another pelting, and so warm 
ourselves,” said Tom. 

We dug out another lot of stones, and, strip- 
ping off our jackets, let the girls wrap themselves 
in them while we pelted the wolves. 

“All ready now!’ cried Will, balancing a 
stone as large as his fist. ‘‘Let’s aim at that old 
gaunt one that came so near getting up here’ 
twice—all three of us. See if we cannot kill him.” 

We all threw, and Tom hit him plump in the 
breast. 

The wolves aj] sprang up, howling. 

“Keep your eye on him!” cried Will, catching 
up another stone. 

We all threw again, and Will hit him hard on 
the head, fairly knocking him over, but he sprang. 
to his feet as the rest of the wolves crowded upon. 
him. I think Will’s stone must have drawn. 
blood, for all the others rushed at him, snapping” 
their jaws. At ournext throw, the stones by 
accident all hit the nearest wolf, bringing him 
to the ground instantly. He sprang up on three 
legs; the other seemed to Ve broken and help- 
less. The rest of the pack rushed upon him, and 
he ran limping off with them at his heels. We 


There 


heard them go cracking away into the woods on - 


the other side of the road. A great howling and 
yelling arose, and in a short time they all came 
panting back again. All save the one that went 
off on three legs. We saw no more of him. 

We stoned them at intervals during the night, 
but made no more such lucky hits. 

It seemed as if morning never would come, the 
hours crawled by so slowly. At last day broke, 
and the moonlight gradually zave place to day- 
light. The wolves grew uneasy. They howled 
and hung about awhile longer; then, onc-by-one, 
like evil spirits of the night, they sneaked off 
into the woods. 

We waited till we were sure they had really 
departed, then came down from the rock; and 
reached home just as the folks were coming 
down stairs fortheday. You can easily imagine 
their surprise when they learned how we had 
passed the night. 

The wolves skulked about the pastures during 
the rest of the fall. They were starved out of the 
forest, people said. Several other persons had 
narrow escapes from them. 

Inever go past the Great Rock without a thank- 
ful fevliugg that it sis placed just in that partice 
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ular spot. Had it not been there, or if Kate had | pose, that all outbursts of anger are degrading | His voice seemed full of tears, and the words | his naked feet scuffing spitefully. 


not remembered its location, we should never 
have reached home alive. 


i 


DOWN HILL. 


A story they tell of a lunatic man, 

Who slid down hill in a warming-| 

He stees himself with the handle, of course, 

d away ay he would to a horw. 

, itis true, were somewhat in the way, 

And his seat rather tight, if a body might say; 

But he landed all right at the foot of the hill, 

And, for all that I know, is sitting there still. 

You smile at the story, and wonder how folks 

Cun get from their brains such a terrible hoax; 

But sliding down hill is many a man 

On a much worse thing than a warming-pan; 

Some are going down at full speed on their pride, 

And others who on their stinginess slide; - 

But the strangest way of taking that ride, 

1s to go as some do, on a jug astride, 

Beware of such coasting, or like Jack and Gill, 

You'll make sorry work in getting down hill; 

Beware, for, with what other evils you tug, 

*Tis nothing like sliding down hill on a jag. 
Bright Side. 










——_——_+e—. 
For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. ° 
Cuaprter VI. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

Now that the nugget was found, the Profes- 
sor toole occasion to speak to us of the evils to 
which carelessness and other bad ,habits often 
gave rise; and how, with the very best inten- 
tions, one person might ruin the reputation of 
another. 

“My son took the nugget, without speaking to 
Mr. Winter, as he showld have done. And why 
did he think it necessary to remove it to a place 
of safety? Because he heard some of you say 
that you were in the habit of opening private 
desks, and he thought,—properly. enough, too, 
—that if you would open desks you might do 
what was worse. 

“In the excitement of going from home, he for- 
got to tell me what he had done, and so placed 
all your reputations in peril. 

“Had his life been lost in the meantime, how 
easily this mystery might have remained unex- 
plained, and some one of your number been 
blasted in reputation. 

“Learn from this to be careful what you say, 
and on what grounds you form your opinions, 
wien the good name of another person is at 
take.” 

In tho girls’ department there was a general 
dismounting from the stilts of self-rightcousness, 
and we were very much ashamed of having 
turned our backs upon poor, innocent, suffering 
Winnie. 

And what a burning shame it is, for any of us 
to be willing to add an additional pang toa 
wounded heart! As if any one could be to 
blame for the errors of a brother, or father, or 
indeed, of any body but himself! 

After a little time the academy, and all of us 
within its four walls, did considerable credit to 
Mr. Moss and the Professor; and Miss Mondram 
was beginning to smooth the wrinkles out of her 
brow, when something happened that I am really 
asliamed to record. 

If conduct that indicated an equally cruel dis- 
regard for the feelings of other persons did not 
frequently occur in schools, I am sure I should 
not expect to be believed in describing this dis- 
graceful event. 

The first exercise after prayers, two days of 
the week, was a mathematical review, in which 
the boys and girls of both departments united. 
On these mornings the Professor examined all 
the mathematical classes personally, and en- 
deavored to instil into our minds something of 
his own mathematical gnthusiasm, although he 
rarely succeeded in doing so. 

Well, one morning, when the Professor had 
chalked and explained until he had made us as 
blind as so many mathematical bats, he had oc- 
casion to turn over the large blackboard, and 
what should come to light but full length por- 
traits of Mr. Moss and Miss Mondram, so cari- 
catured as to make every one in the room sce, 
at the first glance, what an insult the drawing 
was to them and us. 

Of course the Professor drew the sponge over 
the fizures as quickly as he could. 

Miss Mondram rose in great confusion and left 
the room. 

Did it ever occur to you how the low instincts 
of some pupils betray themselves on such occa- 
sions ns these? The first impulse of rogues and 
ill-bred scholars is to laugh at any thing coarse 
and vulgar. But the countenances of the gener- 
ous and high-minded invariably express con- 
demnation. 

It was so upon this unhappy occasion. 

No one in that room had ever seen such a 
stern look upon the Professor’s face, as came 
over it when he again confronted the classes. 

He went on with the review, however, though 
atiirst his voice was low and husky; but he man- 
aged to keep down his indignation, feeling, I sup- 








to either old or young; and that, if he wished to 
impress the scholars, he must set the example 
of self-control. 

When the recitation was over the girls were 
excused; and then we girls knew very well 
what would happen in the school-room. 

Mr. Scranton told us all about it afterward. 

The Professor ordered the boy, or boys, or any 
body, indeed, who knew any thing about that 
drawing, to stand. 

As may be supposed, the guilty party, was not 
eager to show himself. . 

“Tt would have been quite bad enough,” the 
Professor said, “if you had caricatured me, but 
to insult a gentleman to whom you are so largely 
indebted, and to injure the feelings of an inof- 
fensive lady, is quite intolerable.” 

The boys who were innocent were as much in- 
terested in detecting the offender as was the Pro- 
fessor. 

Ned Tryst tried to look indifferent, but his 
keen, black eyes could not fix their gaze any 
where—especially he could not look the Profes- 
sor squarely in the face. 

Two other boys in the back part of the room 
were unusually red in their faces, 

It did not take the Professor Jong to decide 
who had been guilty of this contemptible act. 

Again he ordered the’miscreant to stand—but 
nobody rose. 

“Master Tryst may come to the platform.” 

The lad arose reluctantly, and went forward, 
trying very hard to look unconcerned and smil- 
ing. 

“Did you draw those figures upon the black- 
board?” 

“No, sir,” in an irresolute voice. 

“Look me in the face, sir!”’ 

Ned raised his black eyes, but let them fall 
again, and glanced shyly out from under his eye- 
brows to the two boys in the back part of the 
room. But they were very much absorbed in 
not looking at him. 

“You may remain where you are until I order 
you to take your seat,” the Professor said. 

Then the classes went on as usual. 

At first Ned bore himself very bravely. Once 
in awhile some scholar would encourage him 
by a shrug or smile; but after a little, the pu- 
pils grew tired of looking at him, and Ned grew 
tired of himself. 

When he began to change his-positions, and to 
exhibit sins of fatigue, the Professor asked him 
again if he made the drawings. 

“No, sir,” Ned answered, a little more firmly, 
for he was of the opinion the Professor had com- 
menced to think him innocent. 

Then the lessons went on again, and the Pro- 
fessor seemed to forget him entirely. Poor Ned 
stood on one foot and then on the other, and was 
evidently becoming quite tired. Once or twice 
he looked as if he would like to cry. 

Presently the girls came into the room to be 
heard in astronomy, and ffnding Ned standing 
bolt upright on the platform, some of them 
laughed and pointed at him in a very unfeeling 
way. 

Ned understood it well cnough. Indeed, he 
knew that almost every one in school owed 
him a grudge, and that we were all pointing and 
hissing at him in our hearts. 

Three long hours he stood on that platform, 
when his lips began to quiver, und his obstinacy 
gave way. 

“Master Tryst,” the Professor asked once more, 
“T ask you for the last time, did you make those 
drawings?" 

“Yes, sir;” and Ned broke out into a half 
sob, half howl, as if he was receiving the thrash- 
ing he merited. 

“Was any oneconcerned in it beside yourself ?”” 

“1 would rather not tell,” Ned said, taking his 
knuckles out of his eyes, and-looking askance 
across the room to the two boys who were begin- 
ning to turn pale. 

“Very well, it is not necessary that} you shonid. 
I respect your feelings in that respect,” the Pro- 
fessor said. “You may take your seat, sir.” 

Ned sat down to his desk, an humble, sobbing 
fellow; and it was pitiful to see him, when we 
went down to prayers at night, still burviny his 
face in his Wands, and looking as if he never 
could hold up his head again. 

There was a large rattan on the Professor’s 
desk, a sight that none of us had ever seen be- 
fore in Mossville Academy. We did not suppose 
it possible that our kind, indulgent Professor 
could whip any one, not even Ned Tryst and the 
boys concerned with him. 

That the sight made us all shiver, you may be 
sure; for when a good, conscientious teacher be- 
lieves it to be his duty to use a rattan, the blows 
are not likely to be lightly laid on to the shoul- 
ders of the offenders. 

Such a prayer as the Professor offered up that 
night, I never heard from any other teacher. 











came so slow, and were so sadly spoken, that we 
could not help seeing that he was almost oyer- 
whelmed with a sense of his responsibility, in 
view of the painful duty he felt he must perform. 

Ah, scholars! if you but knew how often it is 
the case that teachers, whom you think exact- 
ing, are distressed when your conduct makes it 
necessary for them to inflict punishinent upon 
you, you would never condemn them for chas- 
tisements which fall so heavy on their own hearts. 

“The ladies may retire—the young men will 
remain,” said the Professor, very quietly. 

So we all went out softly, glancing at poor 
Ned I'ryst. I think every girl, and even Miss 
Mondram, were sorry for him. 

To be continued. 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


A gentle voice, a heartfelt sigh, 
A modest blush, a speaking eye, 
A manner unaffected, free; 
‘These things are beautiful to me. 


‘A ready hand, a loving heart, 

‘A sympathy that’s free from art, 

‘A real friend among the few; 
‘These things are beautiful and true. 





A mother’s prayer, an answer mild, 

‘An aged sire, a litte child, 

A | happy home, a cheerful hearth ; 
hese things are beautiful on earth. 


A Joyful.eong, a chorus sweet, 

‘An carnest soul and willing feet, 

‘A day of peace, a night of rest; 
These things are beautiful and blest. 


4 sister's love, a brother's care, 
A spotless name, a jewel rare, 
leanly tongue, that will not lic, 
tress things are beautiful—and why? 


Because they all are born of love, 
‘And emanate from God above; 

‘Ah earnest of the heavenly birth, 
‘These things are beautiful on earth. 


——+o—___ 
. For the Companion. 


A STREET ARAB. 

Peter Nolan had been hard at work ever since 
four o’clock in the morning. 

His mother, an Irish washerwoman, had sent 
hiin, first, across town, to bring home the soiled 
clothes she was to wash, and lastly, she had hur- 
ricd him from the house to gather up the refuse 
wood which was to make her day’s supply of 
fuel. 

Wood-gathering was not an agreeable employ- 
Inent to Peter, nor would it be to any one in the 
streets of a city, where chips are few and glean- 
ers plenty. He had gone over the same ground 
every morning since he was old enough to do 
so, and no one knew better than he how thank- 
less and wearisome the tusk was. 

But it was wood, or no breakfast, with Peter; 
so he went sneaking around the corners, dody- 
ing the policemen when he saw them in the dis- 
tance, and made his way to the river, where, as 
good luck would have it, an old keg had been 
washed ashore by the friendly water. 

Peter lost no time dashing it against the rocks 
and making the staves into a bundle, which he 
swung over his back. He was on his way home, 
when a policeman met him. 

Peter did not like policemen—and I am afraid 
Peter was only too well known to this one in par- 
ticular. So the boy dodged a little to avoid 
meeting the man, and this was why the officer 
thought he would see what he was doing. 

-“Hollo! What mischief are you up to now?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Where did you get that wood? Me 

“It was an old keg I found in the river ” 

The man looked at the wood glumly enough, 
while Peter stood anxiously scratching his head. 

“You just leave that wood there, and get 
home!” 

“Then I'll get a lickin’,” Peter sniffed. 

“There’s been stealing cnouzh of this kind. 
It must be stopped. So take yourself off!’ and 
the club was lifted in a way Peter understood to 
be final. 

The boy flung down the staves sullenly, gave 
them a lingering look of regret, and moved for- 
ward a few rods; ‘then he glanced backward, ev- 
idently hoping the officer would relent. The 
man was standing on the corner looking after 
him, however, and raised his club again, as the 
boy turned his head towards him. 

Peter leaned up against an iron railing, and 
vented his wrath and sorrow by sundry kicks 
and a good deal of low howling. He was hun- 
gry asa bear, and tired, and what was worse 
than all, he was hopeless, for there would be 
nothing for him but g beating if he went home 
empty handed. 

The policeman was evidently in his worst 
mood that morning, for he took the trouble to 
oome half a block to drive poor Peter away from 
the iron fence, as if he grudged him the luxury 
of tears. 

Peter moved forward when the officer ap- 
proached, with both hands in his pockets, atid 
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Coming to a 
basement where the people seemed to be moving, 
he loitered again, and looked about him, 

There was a furniture wason before the door, 
and men were bringing things out and Placing 
them in the cart. 

“Get out the way, can't you?” one of the men 
muttered, as he pushed by the boy, hitting him 
violently with the corner of the table, in a way 
that cut his forehead to the bone. 

“Served you right,” the servant girl said, who 
came out just then with both hands full of pails 
and boxes. 

Blinded and terrified by the blood, Peter was 
making a loud outcry, when the mistress of the 
Louse, who had been looking from a windor, 
with her baby in her arms, called to Bridyet to 
bring the boy into the basement. 

“Come along wid ye, then,” cried Bridzct, 
giving him a push and a blow; “what business 
have the like of ye to be botherin’ dacent pe 
ple?” 

“Poor little fellow!” said the lady, pitifullr, 
putting down the baby and going to him kindly. 

“Now that is too bad, to cut a boy that was! 
Biddy, bring me a basin of water and the coun, 
plaster.” 

“An’ what for will ye be botherin’ yersilf in 
that way, ma’am?” cried Bridget. But she 
brought the water and plaster, and the lady 
bathed the wound and dressed it, talking a lit 
tle to the boy, in a motherly way, as she did so. 

“TE you could work, now,” she said, “you 
would ‘not be in any body’s way, and get hurt; 
would you, my boy?” 

Peter thought of tho dreary miles he had 
tramped that morning, and of the little his li 
bor had amounted to. A tired, sorrowful look 
came into his eyes, and the eyelids drooped and 





| the lips quivered. 


The lady happened to look at him just then, 
and a new light seemed to flash into her mind. 
The boy was something more than a stupid clod. 
He had a heart, a soul, and was a human being, 
like the little baby crowing and laughing in the 
cradle. 

“Whose boy are yon?”’ she asked. 

“Maggie Nolan’s, ma’am. I’m Perce’ 

“fs your father living!” 

“No, ma’am. Mother washes.” 

“What are you out for so carly, if you havea 
mother?” 

Peter sighed, and looked away with a desolate, 
dazed expression on his face, that went straight 
to the good woman’s heart. 

“Mother sent me for wood, but the policeman 
took it away,” groaned Peter. 

“Did you steal it?” 

“No, ma'am, Inever steals—leastways, when 
I can help it.” 

“Well, we are moving, as you see; and there 
is a whole pile of stuff in the back yard there, 
that you may have and welcome, if you can 
take it away.” 

Peter’s face was aglow, now, aud lie looked up 
at the lady with w bright, grateful look, that dit 
not escape her. . 

“You will have to fly round, sir, for we shill 
be off presently,” she said, smiling. “Bridget, 
you may show him what he can have.” 

Peter thanked the lady and followed the maid. 

There was quite a store of broken boards ant 
hits of wood, that looked to him like a treastte. 
He lost no time in placing the largest upon 
ground, and piling others upon it, until the bun 
dle was much larger than he was himself; thet, 
with some difficulty, he managed to raise it t 
his head and balance it there. 

The lady looked after him as he crept out of 
the basement door with the enormous load. : 
“Thaeis nota lazy boy, Bridget. [like him 

Mrs. Glover (that was the lady’s name) twk 
up her little baby, and held it to her breast, in 
fond, thoughtful way. Then.she kissed the soft, 
yelvety check, and sighed. 

She was thinking what if, in the many chanze 
of this fitful life, her child should be as pect 
and over-worked as that little fellow! Ani it 
might be! Yes, it might be/ And the wom:n 
shed again, and fondled the little creature wit! 
kisses, and hugged it the closer, as if to shield 
it from all the cruel world would inflict upon het 
darling. 4 

It was a lucky wind that was blowing ths! 
morning for Peter. The wood made his motli 
pleasant, and her good nature made the break: 
fast relish, so that Peter returned for the remait- 
der of the boards with a light-heartedness very 
unusual to him. 

“0,” thought Peter, as ho tripped over the 
pavement, “why don’t people always speak kind 
words to the like of us? Kind words don’t cut 
anything, and they are better than sunshine.” 

The wood was all removed at last, and Petet 
went in to thank the lady fer her kindness, a"! 
to say how glad he would be to help her in any 











way le cguld,to pay her for it. 
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Mrs. Glover had plenty of help, she said, but 
there were some odd things, and cast-off sar- 
ments that he was welcome to take away. These 
were given to the lad, and teHing -him to bea 
good boy, and wishing him “good Inck,” she 
bade him “good morning.” After awhile, Peter 
forced himself away, looking up to the parlor 
windows as he went by the house, hoping to see 
the cheerful face once more. The curtains were 
all removed, and the large, naked panes of gla: 
looked lonesome enouzh; so he walked on, wish- 
ing he had such a home, or that his mother did 
not wash, or, what would be best of all, that peo- 
ple would help him to do right and treat him 
as if he was like other folks. 

To be sure his thongits were a good deal mud- 
dled, and his notions of what “other folks” were, 
very vague and unsatisfactory; but he was sure 
of two things: one was, that Peter Nolan 
in every body’s way, and it was a pity he had 
ever been born; the other was, that if every one 
was as kind, and gencrous, and pitiful as the 
lady he had met that morning, he would not 
have to dic to go to heaven, nor the priest would 
not have to tell him to be good, for he would 
not harm Mrs. Glover, or any like her, no, not if 
be was starving. 

In this happy frame of mind Peter went down 
to the Battery to look up a “job” there. There 
might be a valise to carry, or a trunk to trundle, 
or a stranger might be ylad to be guided to 
some place in the city. 

Peter was a regular wharf rat. He could al- 
most have lived under the water, like a mermaid. 
Whenever the coast was clear, and the pvlice- 
men off duty, he was sure to be one of the many 
to be seen paddling about as swimmers or boat- 
ers. He was very happy while turning somer- 
sets in the river; but he was still more clated 
when he could paddle a row boat right under 
the prow of a ferry boat, and escape with his 
life. 

It in this latter luxury that Peter was in- 
dulging, when a lady came out of the cabin, and 
stood by the railing, watching the boy’s wanton 
frolic. The danger was so imminent, and the 
rashness of the young rascal so appalling, that 
in the excitement of watching him, Mrs. Glover 
relaxed her hold upon her baby, just as, with 
an exultant shout, the darling flung itself clear 
of her sheltering arms, and dropped into the 
crucl waters below. 

There was a terrible struggle for life or death 
then. The panic-stricken passengers on board 
the boat gathered helplessly around the frantic 
mother, or breathlessly watched the strugzics 
of thechild. There were orders, and shouts, and 
plenty of clamor, but no one ventured his own 
life to restore the infant to its mother. 

The little form fluttered here and there at the 
mercy of the waves, and the white garments had 
sunk under the foam, when a small boat shot 
toward the infant, and a mite of a boy sprang 
from it into the river. 

It was all the work of an instant, and while 
the stunned and panic-stricken lookers-on were 
preparing for action which, after all, would have 
oniy resulted in rescuing a corpse, the mite of a 

boy dashed past the stern of the boat, and the 
next instant shouted to his companions to pick 
him up. 

It was wonderful how that wharf rat towed 
the child to the boat, and lifted it in, as if it was 
buta sea-weed plucked from the waves. 

Presently the mother held the babe in her 
arms again, and when she had wept her fill, she 

looked down upon the boy who had, God help- 
ing him, saved her treasure. 

Peter smiled when he noticed her look of sur- 
prise and recosnition. 

“TI gucss you didn’t think ’twas me, ma’am,” 
he said, trying not to look so proud ind happy. 

“*God bless you! what can I do for you, Peter? 

“*You’ve done it already, ma’am.”” 

“T shall find a way to reward you, Peter.” 

And she did. 

«*He would have saved any body’s baby,” he 
says, “but he is glad it was Mrs. Glover 
cause now he is treated like other folks, and V 
side, he would rather do it for Mrs. Glover tha 
for any body living.” 
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GREAT BELLS. 


The largest bell in the world, as is well known, 
is that called the Great Bell of Moscow, which 
weighs nearly 400,000 pounds. It fell in the 
great fire of 1737, and, after being disused for 
nearly a century, was placed on an enormous 
pedestal, and consecrated as a chapel. 

Moscow is indced a city of bells. More than 
five thousand on festival and holy days fill the 
air with their majestic chime. Says a writer on 
bells: 

“There is now suspended in the tower of St. 
Tvan, at Moscow, a bell which weighs 144,600 
pounds, and the diameter of which is thiriccu 
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feet. It is said that when it sounds, which is but 
once a year, ‘a deep, hollow murmur vibrates all 
over Moscow, like the fullest notes of a vast or- 
gan, or the rolling of distant thunder.’ 

“The bell at Notre Dame Cathedral, at Paris, 
cast in 1680, weighs thirty thousand pounds; that 
of St. Peter’s, at Rome, seventeen thousand 
pounds; that of Notre Dame Cathedral, Mon- 
treal, the largest in America, twenty-nine thou- 
sand pounds; and that of the Parliament House, 
in London, forty thousand pounds, 

“The Chinese have also made some colossal 
bells, one of which, at Pekin, weighs one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds; but the tone 
of their bells is said to be discordant and 
‘panny,’ like most of their gongs.” 





——_+o—____ 
MY LADY. 


My lady’s eyes are bright and blue, 
fer hair fs soft and golden; 
Her voice is sweeter than the coo 
Of turtte doves when turtles woo. 
Ver bright smile would embolden. 
The faintest lover. More than this, 
She often clambers for a kiss! 








Mer little hands are soft and fat, 
Her elbows have a dimple; 
Her dress is quite superb; a hat 
‘And snowy f ink of that! 
And yet her tastes are simp! 
Red cape, blue sash, blie skirt; and blue’s 
The color of her funy shoes! 














My little Indy is not coy— 
Ipon iny Jap already’ 
She'll often + «lt my Joy 
She calls me ” or “My dear boy,”” 
(She can’t quite manage “Yeddy.? 
Around my neck her arms she'll fold, 
‘And yet—you couldn't call her bold! 











She says that she will be my wife 
When I’m inlined to marry. 
Tlow sweet, how sweet she'll take my life! 
Thavo no fear of wedded strife, 
Then wherefore should 1 tarry? 
Well, if the truth must here be told, ” 
My lady’s only three years old! 









———_+o+—___ 
For the Companion. 
ANNETTE, 

Charley Danc’s room was in confusion. His 
trunk avas drawn into the centre of the floor, 
and he was hastily filling it. Stockin;ts, shirts, 
wristbands, cellars, were thrown in from the 
bureau where he stood, without the slightest 
attempt at order. 

His face wore a determined and angry expres- 
sion. Ilis lips were tizhtly closed, there was a 
strange shadow in his dark cyes, and occasion- 
ally he muttered to himself. 

Locking his trunk at last, and lifting his'small 
portmanteau, he gave a final glance around, and 
swore, with a fearful imprecation, that never 
again while he lived would he darken that room, 
or cross his father’s threshold. 

As he passed out, a beautiful little girl, of 
twelve or thirteen, met himin the hall. It was 
his only sister, his heart’s darling, as he was 
wont to call her. She did not know why he 
caught her in his arms with such passionate 
gestures, lavishing kisses upon her sweet lips. 

“Are you going away, Charley?” she asked, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, darling, for a Jong, long time.” 

Annette burst into tears, for she had never 
scen that hard, fierce look upon his face before. 
She little thought that, in the bitterness of his 
anger, he had sworn never to return, 

From his infaney, Charley Dane had been a 
headstrong boy, very diffleult to manage. A 
great misfortune had befallen him in the death 
of his mother when he was very young. She, 
with her gentle ways, knew how to reach his 
heart, and after her quict discipline was no 
longer exercised, he manifested the wilfulness 
and determination of his character in a way 
that made his friends uncasy, and gave his father 
great anxicty for his future. 

The other sons were dutiful and even-tempered, 
and their whole care in life seemed to be to lead 
the old man, their father, tenderly down the bill 
of life. 

Charley had long felt envious of the love their 
thoughtful ways evoked from his father, and yet 
he could not bring his stubborn nature to bend 
to the same offices of affection. He chose rather 
to think his father did not love him as he did 
the others; and at last, being foiled in an unrea- 
sonable and impious wish, he left the house in 
which he had been born, declaring that he would 
never return to it. 

A letter informed his father of this determina 
tion. Its perusal and his subsequent anguish 
brought on an warming iNucss, from which the 
poor old man recovered very slowly, After that, 
though he seldom mentioncd the name of his 
youngest son, his hair grew whiter, his head bent 
lower, and these who siw him said that Father 
Dane seemed failing very fast. 

Tis brothers reasoned ‘with their wayward 
brother in vain. 

“There are three of you,” he said, fiercely, “and 
you are all after his heart. Go your way, and I 
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will gomine. Ihave chosen my life deliberately. 
I shall never turn back. Don’t waste your words 
upon me. They will not change my purpose.” 

llis very face, as he spoke, looked so harsh 
and imperious that the brothers turned away, 
hopeless; nor did they again attempt to soften 
his obdurate heart. 

So he went his way. Sometimes he met his 
little sister in the street. Then he would walk 
with her awhile, invite her to the home he had 


made his, and lavish upon her every token of |, 


affection, but to her artless query, “Why don’t 
you come home, Charley?” he had only one an- 
swer,— 

“T am never coming home again.” 

Ayear passed. Sometimes the father, totter- 
ing under the burden of infirmities, was seen 
in the street by his son. Well was it that the 
old man did not see that he turned aside abruptly, 
and with an angry frown, to avoid mecting him, 
for this would assuredly have seemed too hard 
to bear, 

At length Annette was struck down by sick- 
ness. Often, while raving in her fevered de- 
lirium, she would call for her brother Charles, 
using all the endearing words her childhood had 
been so Javish of, and praying him to come to 
her once more, They sent word to her brother 
that she was very sick—dangerously sick—and 
called for him constantly. 

Ile read the note with pale and quivering lips, 
and his tears fell over the passionate lines that 
prayed him to come, but the prond, erucl heart 
said no, and trampled its own anguish under its 
feet. 

Ile managed to hear of her from day to day. 
Now she was better—now worse; now there were 
strong hopes that the pretty flower would lift its 
poor little drooping head once more, and then 
came the dread word that she was dying. 

Would he go now? 

In very agony he threw himself upon the floor, 
and wrestled with his gricf and his pride. But 
the nnhallowed temper, satanic in its strength, 
said no! You have sworn an oath that you will 
never cross thatthreshold. They wait and watel: 
for you; they say this will reeall him to his 
senses; now he will repent of his anger, and 
we shall conquer. Though his whole frame 
trembled with his anguish and his love, yet he 
lingered, yet he agonizcd, till at last the word 
came,— 

“She died last night at midnight.” 

Dead! That blooming, beautiful child! The 
only creature he had Joved with the strength of 
his whole soul! Dead! And she had called for 
him! Stretching her white arms from the 
gloomy edge of the grave, she had called so pit- 
eously for ‘‘Brother Charles.” It might have 
soothed her last anguished hours to look upon 
his face, and to feel, with her pure child’s spirit, 
that there was peace again in her father’s house. 

Now it might never be. She was dead. They 
were robing her for her funeral. His father sat, 
sorrowful, beside the corpse of his youngest 
born, but not moro did his heart bleed at her 
death than at the perverseness and pride that 
made a demon of his son. 

Poor old man! Hc knew, in the midst of his 
overwhelming gricf, that the soul of his erring 
son was heavy. He knew how they, the two 
youngest, had loved each other; how hehad bent 
to her will when uninfluenced by all others, and 
lavished all the tenderness of his heart upon her. 
It was for his sake that the corpse of the beauti- 
ful girl was carried to the church, 

“It may be,” said the old man, “when my 
poor boy looks upon her cold, white face, his 
heart may turn to his home and to us again, 

So the lovely form was carried to the old 
church where the family had always worshipped. 
The tall form of tho haughty brother did bend 
over that sweet, slecping face, and his hot tears 
fell upon the marble forehead. Almost was he 
persuaded, but that dreadful, uncompromising 
pride held him from turning to the stricken 
father, and confessing how great had been his sin. 

Suddenly, as he sat there, trembling from head 
to foot, a choir of sweet, fresh voices rang out: 

Go to thy rest, fair child, 
Go to thy dreamless bed, 

While yet so gentle, undefiled, i 
With blessings on thy head, 

Fresh roses in thy han: 
Buds on thy pillow laid, 


Haste from this dark and ‘changeful land, 
Where flowers so quickly fade. 

















The soft notes had scarcely ceased when Char- 
Jey sprang froin his seat, and, with a wild, hag- 
gard face, walked down the aisle of the church, 
staggering as he went. The terrible trial had 
been too much for him. Out into the cool, clear 
day he went, his eyes glittering, and his checks 
on fire. On, and on, and still on, his impetuous 
feclinzs hurried him, though he could not have 
told where he was going. Late at nicht, unrea- 
soning and unknowing, he went to the old home, 
rang, was admitted, and hurried up to his own 
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room. There they found him raving about his 
sister, bezging her to forgive him, sobbing, 
weeping, in the delirium of fever. 

For weeks they watched, till he came out of 
the gray shadow of the death that had so long 
threatened him, weak as a child, and with alla 
little child’s gentleness. The self-will, the terri- 
bie pride was gone, The father had found his 
son, and the brothas their youngest brother, 
the Benjamin. 

Another man lifted himself from that sick bed, 
and went out into the world so changed that ae 
was a wonder to all who knew him, Then the 
old man leaned upon his arm, and, in his dotage, 
often fancied him the gentle daughter who had 
gone up to heayen—perhaps called away by 
God that her death might work this great reform, 

Sa egy 


THE PORTLAND QUARRIES. 
From a Correspondent. 

Lam sitting at the window of a quaint, red 
farm-housc in the nice old town of Portland, Ct. 
My outlook is upon a grand orchard, thick with 
pear trees, that seem just now in the full perfee- 
tion of their ripeness. All about they hang; yel- 
low, brown, red globes that look as if the sun 
were shining through them—and then there are 
the peaches! 7 

Papa brought me to this secluded place to see 
an old nurse of mine, a good woman, fast ap- 
proaching her hundredth year, for she was over 
ninety. She was quite too aged to serve at the 
time she left mamma to come here and find a 
home with her dauzhter, yet it seemed a great 
trial to her to havo outtived her usefulness, 
Even then—and she was almost eizghty—but for 
her growing blindness, mamma would gladly 
have kept her, for Patty was spryer than half 
the young girls, as she often Jaughingly said of 
herself. 

Lately her daughter had written us that the 
old mother had taken a notion that she could 
not die in peace without sceing little child, a. 
she always called mc—the baby that was when 
she left our family. 

We found Mrs. Patty in a venerable farm- 
house, before whose door huge elms and chest- 
nuts waved their centuries-old arms. The house 
and farm belong to her son-in-law, who has 
bought them since Mrs. Patty came to live with 
them. The dear old mother and grandmother 
had brought a blessing with her, and as she sat 
knitting in the chimney corner, the hard-work- 
ing son, who owned a few acres of uncultivated 
land down near the river, suddenly found that 
they were valuable. : 

After the old lady had warmed her eyes, as 
she said, (and she could scarcely sec) with a 
ht of me, she could hardly let me alone when- 
ever I sat near her. She had grown very child- 
ish, but was no trouble at all, her daughter said. 

Tho daughtcr’s name was Abby, and she had 
a pretty little child. 

Tho evening of the day I came, Abby said to 
me,— 

“Abel must take you to the quarries, to-mor- 
row.” 

“What quarries?” quoth I. 

“That’s where Abcl made his little moncy,” 
said Mrs. Patty, smoothing the folds of my dress 
with her withered hands, “Twas eighteen year 
ago, I think, wasn’t it, Abby? IIe didn’t know 
’twas vallable, but there was a ledyze o’ rock un- 
der it, best kind, and so they give him five thou- 
sand dollars—ought to make it ten. But Abcl’s 
smart, Abel is; he’s made it ten, by this time, I 
guess ;” and she chuckled to herself. 

“When I first came home to ’em it went az’in 
the grain, for I’d allers been independent, but 
the fust thing Abel did was to put a few hun- 
dred in the bank for the old mother. Think o” 
that! Wasn’t that good o’ him?” r 

“But what kind of stone do they get in these 
quarrics?” 1 asked. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said papa; “don’t 
you remember the splendid brown stone fronts 
in New York? That's the Portland stone, quar- 
ried here and sent from here to Boston, Chicago 
—uall over the country.” 

“Talways thought that came from Portland, 
Me.,” said L 

‘A good many people do,” replied Abby, as 
she went round getting supper for us, and help- 
ing the awkward Irish girl; “but you shall see 
them to-morrow.” 

So, on the morrow, leaving old nurse comfort- 
able and happy, we took a seat in Abel's new 
“Dearborn,” aud drove straight to the quarrie! 
It happened to be a busy morning, and as we 
drove leisurely alony, we heard the sound of 
mighty haminers, of luading and unloading; the 
haw-geeget-up! of the teantsters, and the stir 
and bustle of the working men. 

It was, indeed, a wonderful sight, as we drove 
up agceutle cminence, and presently the scene 
burst upon us in allits beauty ;—the wide sun- 
































light streaming over hill and dale, the flashing 
river beyond, with its busy vessels laden with 
rock; its snowy sails; its pleasure barges; the) 
glorious fields of corn on every side; and I am 
sorry to add, the beantiful stretches on the right 
hand and on the left, covered with the brilliant 
tobacco plant, a leaf that is only foul when put 
to foul uses. In the midst of all, at our fect, 
were the mishty quarries, with their layer upon 
layer of rich, reddish stage, glistening in great 
caves and grottoes, sparkling with recent rains. 
Roads were cut out of the stone, and men, and 
boys, and horses, and oxen were toiling and 
moving, while shouting, whistling and singing 
assailed the car. It was, indeed, a novel sight. 

Presently, looking ahouty I perccived we stood 
near an old, old burying-ground. Here and 
there, hendstones of the same brown, glittering 
rock lifted themselves a little way out of the 
ground, proclaiming that, for nearly a century, 
somebody’s Joved and lost had slept the last, 
dreamless sleep. 

“What burial-place is this?” I asked. 

“0, it belongs to the ‘old society,’ as we call 
it, miss, the Congregational, and they’ve just 





sold it.” 

“Sold it to whom?” 

“The quarry compantes, miss; you see there’s 
stone of the first quality lics underneath, and 
they’ve cut and blasted all about it, so’t it just 
hangs over, like—they might ’s well have it.”” 

“But what will they do with the dead?” I 
asked, in a sort of horror. 

“That's their lookout,” he replicd. “I s’pose 
folks ’11 claim some of ’em if there’s anybody 
livin’ they belong to. How would yon like to 
go down into the quarries ?”” 

We left the carriage, and found our way into 
the mouth of the huge pit. Father said that the 
quarry resembled some of the craters of the 
islands which he had often seen. -Just that ster- 
ility, and bleakness, and blackness, though the 
sight of cranes, and great levers, and immense 
carts, and mighty oxen, was, of course, extra- 
neous. + 

They have excavated to the depth of a hundred 
feet, and a hundred acres are covered by the 
quarrics—red, glittering, solid stone. I went to 
the mouths of sceming caverns, looked in long 
tunnels, sav? bencath me the dark, stagnant 
water, watched them lifting the huge masses 
that looked like gigantic brown slates, and that, 
before long, will round ont, in polished beauty, 
the portals of some splendid city home—some 
Fifth Avenue palace. 

Presently, Abel took me round to where a man 
seemed very intent on running a long iron in- 
strument into the ground. 
sk him what he is doing,” said papa. 
arin’ for a plas’ miss,” ho answered, with- 
out loeking up. 

Father laughed at my look of perplexity. 

“He's lrish,” replied Abel. “They’re that fresh 
about here that it’s hard to understand them. 
He says he is boring for a blast, and at twelve 
o’clock it will take place.’” 

We left these unhewn palaces glittering in the 
sun, their rough sides full of diamonds, with 
their fearful cavernous openings, and went back 
toourcarriagc. All the houses on the left of the 
road had been bought by the owners of the quar- 











ries, and it is only a question of time how long 
they shall stand, for the ground is rich beneath 
them. 

There are three different quarries in Portland; 
Ihave Leen giving you a sketch of only one of 
them; that one I believe the largest. 

We arrived at the farm-house to find a nice 
lunch spread out, and ate our peaches and cream, 
our white bread and honey, and sundry other 
delicacies, with thankful hearts. 

Dear old Mrs. Patty monopolized me, and I am 
glad to be able to give her so much pleasure, for 

+ probably we shall never meet again. ALICE. 
———+or—___. 
_ THE TWO MANIACS, 

More than fifty years ago, a party of young 
men were in the habit of meeting together, even- 
ing after evening, in the village tavern, to enjoy 
whut they termed harmless pleasure, chatting 
over the table, and passing round the jovial cup. 

It was generally late before they separated, 
and it is needless to say that they seldom re- 
turned home sober, 

One night, when they had been particularly 
merry, and had entertained one: another with 
tales of wonder and fear, one of the party de- 
elared he feared nothing, neither God, nor man, 
nor devil. 

“Will you go through the churchyard,” said 
another, “stand upon a tombstone, and cry out, 
‘Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment’ ?” 

“Yes, I will,” he replied; and forthwith pro- 
ceeded towards the graves, while two of his com- 

panions followed to hear whether ho would do 
as he had said. Bold in his impious daring, he 
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walked half way through the churchyard, and 
mounting on a tomb, cried aloud, “Arise, ye 
dead, and come to judgment!’ Once more he 
repeated the solemn words, when suddenly a 
white object sprang up from beliind a tomb, and 
a shrill voice exclaimed, “Yes, Lord, I come, I 
come!” . 

The wretched drunkard fled in terror; and, 
when found, he had lost his reason, which he 
never again recovered. His two companions 
were so much impressed with the solemn inci- 
dent that they reformed their evil ways. 

But what was the cause of this strange occur- 
rence? A poor crazy woman, who was in the 
habit of straying about by night, as well as by 
day, had laid herself down to rest among the 
graves. Her head wandered, but her heart was 
fixed on Him who changeth not; and hearing, 
as she thought, in the solemn midnight hour, 
the voice of the great archanzel calling the quick 
and the dead to meet their Judie, she gladly re- 
sponded to the summons; for she was prepared 
to welcome her Lord with joy. 2 

a eg 
THERE IS ROOM AT THE TOP, 


O let not the evil disturb you, 
‘There's good if you but search it out. 

Make pure thine own conscience, my brother, 
Nor mind what the rest are about. 

And whether your work may have fallen 
In ganctum, or office, or shop, 

Remember, the low grounds are crowded, 
But there's always room at the top. 


+r 
A RAMBLE IN PERU. 


Peru, the land of the Incas, the fabled El Do- 
rado of the West, the storied clime of gems and 
gold! 

One delightful afternoon in 1860, I found my- 
self in Callao Bay. The bay is one of the larg- 
est, calmest, and most picturesque on the Pacific 
side of South America. The land view is diver- 
sified, the far mountains lending it a deep tone 
of color, a lofty and shadowy grandeur. Deep 
down in the pure, translucent waters may be 
seen the ruins of the grand old city of Callao, 
which was submerged in 1746. 

After crnising about the bay for a number of 
days, our captain started on a journey inland, 
taking me as his companion. 

The distance from Callao to Lima is fourteen 
miles. The road approaching the capital is lined 
with broad villas and charming gardens, filling 
the air with the perfume of luxurious vegetation, 
gorgeous flowers and aromatic trees. 

Lima, the “City of Kings,’’ is situated on the 
banks of the Rimac. It is surrounded by a wall, 
and graced with stately domes and towers. Tho 
grand cathedral, famous as the resting-place of 
Pizarro, is a massive stone structure, with a gor- 
geousty pninted facade. The old, Moorish-look- 
ing palaces wear a cheerlcss and shadowy aspect, 
recalling the ancient glory of Spain and the 
Spanish conquerors. 

We spent two weeks in the City of the Kings, 
and then set out on an excursion to the moun- 
tains, — the lofty, cloud-touching Cordilleras, 
tewering up at a distance of some sixty or sev- 
enty miles inland. 

The road was ascending. Almost before we 
were aware that our journey was upward, we 
found eurselves 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. At times the outlook along the way was 
massive aud grand. The vegetation was rich 
and fantastic, and the trees and rocks swarmed 
with chattering paroquets. 

Near San Mateo we came near meeting with 
an adventure that miht have cost us our lives. 

Hot and tired with the journey, we halted at 
a cool, plashing little spring, and dismeunted for 
the purpose of restiny, and enjoying a refreshing 
draught. Our native attendant was walking a 
little in advance of us, and looked around for 
us just as the captain had raised the cup of his 
flask filled with water. 

“Madre de Dios!” he screamed, in staftled ac- 
cents, “Stop! Wold on, den, capitano mio! Der 
veruga aqua—wartare! 

At the same instant, hurling his heavy staff, 
he struck the cup from the captain’s hand, al- 
most breakiny his arm. 

The assault was forgiven when he explained 
that we were about to drink from onc of the poi- 
sonous veruga springs of that part of the coun- 
try, the water of which produccs the most horri- 
ble ulcerous diseases, often ending in death. 

A day’s journey from Mateo brought us to the 
main chain of the Cordilleras. Here we fell in 
with some other travellers, and ascended the 
mountain pass in company. The summit of the 
pass was marked by two great mouuds, consi 
ing of the bones of sheep, dogs, horses, and ani- 
mals of burden that had perished of hunger, or 
from storms of snow in reaching these heights. 

The scenery was wild and grand, such as no 
pen can satisfactorily describe. Ghaotic and 
gloomy, the mountains rose around, above aud 
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beneath me, as they were left when the Creator, 
by some stupendous convulsion of nature, saw 
fit to hurl and dash them forth in mighty confu- 
sion. Clouds hovered about the summit in bil- 
lowy brightness. No trace of animal or vegeta- 
ble life, save the lichen, was visible. The scenc 
became depressing from its utter desolation, and 
awe-inspiring from the massiveness of its gloomy 
grandeur. 
of the sca. Dizzy, and sick, and scarcely able 
to breathe, we dared venture no farther in our 
journey into the clouds, and it was with a strange 
feeling of pleasure that we started back towards 
the living, breathing world, and descended to 
the mountain village of Yaulli. 

The town—situated in an unutterably desolate 
region, of almost unending storms and of eter- 
nal snow—is an important place, containing 
some ten thousand inhabitants. Do you ask 
what could induce human beings to pass their 
lives in such a place as this? ’Tis the old an- 
swer—Treasure. Here are mines of copper and 
silver; here's one avenue to the fabled El Do- 
rado, which in this case lies deep in the bowels 
of the storm-covered mountains, and not in the 
climes of the palm and the sun. 

The Indians who inhabit the place have many 
wonderful secrets in regard to hidden deposits 
of precious ore, secrets which adventurers try to 
worm out of them with but little success, 

Many curious stories are told in regard to at- 
tempts to discover these secret treasuries of 
wealth. % 





We left Yauli, and had proceeded but about 
half a mile, when we encountered a most fearful 
storm. It came suddenly.. A peal of thunder, 
loud as all the artillery of the world, suddenly 
crashed above our heads, with a deafening,el- 
most stunning roar, rolling away in countless 
reverberations among the sombre penks. Flash 
after flash of chain lightning followed, plough- 
ing up the ground and rending the solid rock. 
Then came a fearful dish of rain, then a sudden 
fall of snow. Startled from their secret haunts, 
huge condors flew wildly past us, glaring at us 
with their blood-red cycs. 

The snow became blinding. Unable to travel 
back to Yauli, we began to look about us for 
some place of shelter till the fury of the storm 
wis spent. 

Such a shelter soon offered itself in the shape 
of one of those strange structures that one may 
find in this section of the Cordilleras. It was an 
ancient sepulchre, built, like many others on the 
public ways, no one can tell how, or when, or 
by whom, but which probably once contained 
the bones of some Indian chicf, belonging to a 
race who have left neither history nor tradition. 
We give a picture of one of these mountain 
tombs. 

When the storm subsided we continued our 
descent in the direction of Lima. 

We met with a singular adventure on our jour- 
ney. Late, one evening, we were startled by a 
tremendous noise in the air, proceeding from the 
vicinity of a gully between some little hills. We 
cautiously approached the spot, where we cn- 
tered upon onc of the strangest scenes that it 
has ever been my lot to witness. 

Around the bleeding carcass of a large shecp 
hundreds of birds of prey were furiously fight- 
ing. The hidcous turkey-vulture, with its fiery 
head, the black-headed vulture, with its doom- 
dooming cry, condors, hawks, kites, hundreds 
of birds of prey, all contending for the possession 
of the poor bleeding animal they had waylaid 
and killed. 

Approaching nearer, grently excited by the 
contest, we were suddenly assailed by a couple 
of huge condors. 

“Marde de Dios! look out, hombres, take care 
your eyes!” cried the native. 

The warning did not come toot soon. In rap- 
idly narrowing circles, one of the great birds 
had suddenly approached me, and, even as the 
native spoke, its blood-red cyes gleamed like fire 
before me, and it made a dash at my face, 1 





We were 16,000 fect above the level |" 








raised my gun and pulled the trigger. The next 
instant I was knocked down with the impetus 
and weight of the bird as it fell upon me. The 
rest of the birds took flight, startled by the re 
port of the gun. 

— 


THE GIRDLING OF THE WORLD. 


According to statements of a semi-official char- 
acter, the yeur 1871 will have an important place 
in the history of the triumphs of the elcctric tele- 
graph. 

Already much has been done to increase the 
number of great telegraphic lines, particulariy 
in the way of connecting the Eastern world with 
Western Europe; but a great deal more soon 
will be done. 

It is expected that in August the tclegraph 
will be extended from Shanghai (China) te the 
new Russian naval station on the Pacific Ocean; 
and from the samo place to Japan. 

Another line will be completed in Novémber, 
fiom Sinzapore to Australia, thus connecting 
the Southern New World with the Ok World of 
the North and the West. 

These lines finished, and at work, nothing 
would remain to be dane, to complete the girl 
ling of the world, but that there should be tcle- 
graphic communication between Japan and Cal- 
ifornia. That effected, America would be able 
to correspond with Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia, on the same day. 

Such are the successes of the telegraph thus 
far, and such are the prospects it has, soon to 
become further successes. 

Considering that it is only some twenty-seven 
years since the first electric telegraph went into 
opcration, it is marvellous to behold its conquests 
over space and time. Steam was much lonecr 
in becoming the means of rapid communication 
between nations, 

More than thirty years passed after Fulton’s 
first trip before stenmships began to run rega- 
larly between England and America, but in 
twenty-two years telegraphic communication be 
tween those countries was established. That it 
could be established was demonstrated in four- 
tecn years. 

It was the success of the Atlantic cable, in 
1866,—a success that really dates from 1858,— 
that gave that impetus to telezgraphy which has 
all but connected the five grand divisions of the 
globe, in only five years; and which will con- 
nect them all in a very short time. 

That achievement demonstrated that the great- 
est extent of ocean was no obstacle to electrical 
communication,—that, in fact, the occan was 
the best ficld that the telegraph could have for 
its serene labors. 

lence the rapidity with which lines have been 
laid since the summer of 1866, so that but little 
remains to be done, so far as respects the main 
work of connecting the leading parts of the 
earth. Doubts removed, enterprise has been 
speedy in its doings, and successful in its re- 
sults. 

Much remains to be done in telegraphy, how- 
ever, in order te make it the effective agent that 
it should be in advancing the civilization and 
promoting the comfort of mankind. First, the 
telegraph should be more extensively used than 
it is, in countries where it exists, so that the cost 
of messages may be made very low. This can 
follow only from building many more lines. 

Secondly, ocean telegraphs should be greatly 
multiplied, so that their charges may be re 
duced to just rates. There ought to be a dozen 
lines between the United States and Europe. 
Then an odious monopoly would cease to exist, 
and the Old World and the New would corres- 
pond at reasonable charges. 

Thirdly, the telegraph ought to be extended 
into countries which now it only grazes, or 
touches. It is, properly used, a great civilizer, 
and its benetits cannot be too extensively dif- 
fused. Africa is a continent that the telegraph 
could help immensely, and yet it will not Ire an 
easy matter to take it into that continent, and 
through it. But it must triumph there ultimate- 
ly, and the year is not so very remote when beth 
railway lines and telezraphic lines, with lateral 
branches, will connect Cape Bon with the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

gs 
THE BUFFALO OF INDIA. 

There are two kinds of buffalocs in India, the 
wild and the tame. The former are often ten 
feet in length, and live chiefly in swampy and 
pestilential places. The tame buffaloes ave very 
intelligent and useful animals. We find the fol- 
lowing anecdote of this animal in the Young 
Folks’ News: 

A story is told of a boy in India cight years 
old, who was watching sotne tamed buffaloes as 
they pastured near a wood, when a tiger fell 
npon him, and began to drag him away. Hear 
ing the screams of their little master, tu stout 
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buffaloes ran np, and gave battle to the furious 
heast, which dropped the boy at once, and rushed 
upon the new comers. Ono of these he seized 
by the knee, but the buffalo was able to use his 
horns so well that the enemy ran off. But while 
this baffalo was bravely defending himself the 
other stood over the body of the boy, who could 
not rise from the ground. The good beast was 
rendy to give the tizer a sound whipping if he 
should try to lay hold of the child. The boy, 
though badly wounded, was doing well, when, a 
few days afterwards, the facts were noted down 
in the neighborhood of their occurrence. 


———_+o-—__—_. 
LYNCH LAW NOT OF AMERICAN 
. ORIGIN. 


America has long labored under the stigma of 
being the country in which Lynch Law was in- 
vented, or is sustained, this wild and irregular 
mode of administering justice, (or injustice) tak- 
ing its name from a person who was conspicu- 
ous as a judge on our Western fronticr. But 
Lynch Law is not an American institutiog. 
was imported into the New World from the Old. 
I€ it did not come over in the Mayflower, or the 
-Arbella, it came over to the colonies, or planta- 
tions, very soon after those immortal vessels vis- 
ited America. All that is of American origin in 
it, is the new name that has been given to the 
new thing here. 

“Rudo justice,” as it has been called, is the 
same thing that is known here by the name of 
Lynch Law, and that has been as common in Eu- 
rope as in America, It may be called a border 
“institution,” for we find it prevailing on the 
berders of almost every country in tho wilder 
times of their history; and what we have sceu 
done in our Southern and Western frontiers is 
precisely the same thing-as history shows us: * 
to be common on the borders, or ‘‘marshes” ot 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

It was also well known in France, in Germany, 
and in other European countries; and it can 
safely be asserted that there never was a coun- 

try in which it was altogether unknown. We 
find instances of it among the Jews,—and also 
in the histories of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
other classic nations. 
. The famous Velimique Tribunal of Germany 
was nothing but a Lynch Law Court, or serics 
of courts, on a large scale, That tribunal grew 
out of the lawlessness of the middle ages, just 
as our Lynch Law grows out of the lawlessness 
of our frontier life, and is a better code than 
none at all, though liable to be terribly abused. 

The Velmique ‘fribunal had among its mem- 
bers not a few of the highest persons of the Iced 
Jand,—as the scene of its jurisdiction was called, 
—and its powers far exceeded those of the gov- 
ernments of that part of the world. It was 
Lynch Law on the grandest possible scale, and 
it was denounced by the regukir authorities just 
as hotly as Lynch Law is now denounced many 
thousands of miles from the Red Land. It is 
curious to find the same things done, and the 
saine words uttered, in the nineteenth century 
on the banks of the Sacramento and the Colum- 
Lia, that were uttered and donc in the fourteenth 
century on the banks of the Elbe and the Rhine. 

“Jedwood Justice’ was one of the names giv- 
en to the kind of Lynch Law that was ‘known 
on the borders of England and Scotland, four or 
five hundred years ago. It was interpreted to 
mean that, under its administration, men were 
first exceuted, and then tried. “IIang to-day, 
and try to-morrow!” was the interpretation of 
“Jedwood Justice.” “Jeddart Justice” is the 
more correct rendering of the term. It is from 
the Scotch border town of Jeddart, a place of 
great note in the old times. 

“Scarborough Warring” is a similar term, and 
belongs to Lynch Law. It means this: “First 
knock you down, and then ask you to stand 
still!’ The expression is thoroughly expressive 
of a time of violence. 

Kings havo presided at Lynch Law Conrts. 
James V. of Scolland did so when he sent John 
Armstreng aud his border men to the gallows, 
thuush they had come out to welcome him. 
They were ticd up and turned off as rapidly and 
remorsclessly as if they had been so many horse 
thieves taken in Nevada or Colorado, 














Or 
AN (APE THAT COULD TEACH US 
SOMETUING, 

Whether we are descended from monkcys or 
not, there is no question but that they (as well 
as naany other brutes) ave excellent imstructors. 
fur us in same things. Rev, T. &. Beecher says: 





Tlere is one of Dargin’s zoological ancedotes : 
Acertain motherly ape was wont to adopt aud 
care for a varicty of young beside her own, such 
as puppics, kittens, orphaned monk: andother 

ngs. Akitten under her care, striking, 
around, as kittens will, serntched the guod ape’s 
mose—an unprecedented experience in all her 
nursery work, The ape caught the kitten at 
once, examined the offending claws, and bit 
them off, one by one. A capital story! have 
swakened in the night, and laughed in the dark 












at the vision of that sober ape chastising her 
kitten, tempering mercy with justice. If it must 
be so, that we are all descended from apes, I like 
such as she for my ancestress. ‘Give time 
enough,” the daughters of such an ape might 
keep boarding school with success. 


——_+o—_____ 
ODDITIES OF OLD DR. MOORE. 


The late Rev. Dr. Humphrey Moore, who dicd 
recently at Milford, N. II., was a born wag, and 
it was not safe to indulge in badinage with him, 
for any who attacked him were very apt to gct 
the worst of it. Scores of anecdotes have been 
related of him, of which we give onc or two as 
we have heard them: 


At a ministerial conference at one time, Dr. 
Moore preached on able sermon on ‘Our Dumb 
Animals.” At its close, Rev. Dr. D., a neizh- 
boring clergyman, commended the diseourse, 
and remarked that every jackass would speak 
its praises. 

“Glad to have one appreciative listener,’*re- 
plied Dr. Moo 

At a gathering of ministers Mr. Moore asked 
Dr. A. how his wife was. 

“Mrs, A. is five hundred miles away, sir, and 
I don’t know how she is. 

“Well off,” replied Mr. Moore. 





Mr. Moore had a very strong lisp, which to} go! 


those not accustomed to hearing him was some- 
what troublesome. When calling at a school, 
one day, he was examining’a little girl in the 
alphabet, who could not tell the letter S. “That, 
my dear, ith eth,” said Mr. Moore. In repeat- 
init, the little miss reproduced the lisp with the 
utmost faithfulness. . “I said eth, not eth,” said 
the examiner. But it was all of no avail. Ex- 
ample was stronger than precept. 

This last reminds us of the foolish attempt of 
accrtain learned man to talk toa Sunday school. 
He also had a bad lisp in his pronunciation, and 
that, along with the fact that he did not know 
now to interest children, made his difficulty no 
common one, ‘My dear young friendth,” said 
he, “fam rejoithed to thee you thtudying the 
Theripturth, There are two printhipal meth- 
odth of thtudying the Theripturth, one ith by 
analythith, and the other ith by thynthethith. 
Analythith ith the theparathion of the Bible into 
ith conthtituent parth, and thynthethith ith the 
recombiputhion of the parth into one harmoni- 
outh whole,” &c. 








+o 
A NOBLE CLERK. 

Tho following story was related by Rev. De 
Witt Talmage, at an address before the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association + 7 

A lady called at a certain store in the city, 
some years ago, and said to the clerk,— 

“Have you Laneastershire cloths?” 

“We have an article that we think as good as 
Lancastershire cloths.” 

“But not of English manufacture?” 

“No.” 

The lady left the store. 

The merchant quickly stepped to the clerk’s 
counter. 

“What did that lady want?” 

“Lancastershire cloths.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“That we had goods that we thought as good 
as Lancastershire cloths.” 

“Why did you not tell her that they were Lan- 
castershire cloths?” 

“Beenuse they werenot Lancastershire cloths.” 

“T have no further need of your services. You 
can go to the book-keeper’s desk and receive 
the wages duc you up to to~lay.”” 

Tho young man left the store, his moral char- 
acter unstained. 

Me was 4 poor man, then, almost friendless 
and unnoticed. To-day he is a man of position 
and influence, one of the grand moral men of 
Ohio, 


———+o—___ 
TO STOP BLEEDING AT THENOSE, 


We find the following directions for checking 
a flow of blvod from a ruptured vessel in the 
nose, copicd from a medical journal : 


There are two arteries which supply the whole 
face with blood, one on each side. ‘These branch 
off from the main urtcrics ou each sido of the 
ueck, passing over the outside of the jawbone, 
about two-thirds of the way back from the chi 
to the anvle of the jaw, under the ear, and rune 
ning upyard toward theeye. Each of these a 
teries supplics just one-half of the face, the 
nose being the dividing line; the left nostril is 
supplied by the left artery. 

Mow, supposinz your nose bleeds by the rizht 
nostril, with the end of the furefinger feel along 
the outer edxe of the right jaw till you feel the 
beating of the artery directly under your fing 
the same as the pulse in your wrist. Then press 
the finger hard upon it, thus getting the litte 
fellow ina tight place between your finger and 
the jawbone. ‘The result will be,that no drop of 
blood gues into that side of your face while the 
pressuro continues; hence the nose instantly 
stops bleeding, for want of blood to flow. 

mtinue the pressure for five minutes, and 
the ruptured vessels in the nose will by this time 
probably contract, sa that when you let the 
blood into them they will not leak. Bleeding 
from a cut or wound in any part of the system 
muy be stopped by compressing the artery from 
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which the blood flows. Acting upen a know!- 
edge of this simple fact, should occasion requiro, 
may save the life of a dear friend. 


————+. 


A CHICKEN WITH A PIN THROUGH 
ITS, LIVER. 


Fowls generally wear the pin feathers outside, 
but there is no telling where the thing would 
bring up if a progressive race of biddies should 
undertake to wear brass ones. Let evety coop 
and roost read this. Capt. Henry Heusner, of 
Hanover, York Co., relates the following as hav- 
ing come under his observation on Saturday last: 


On the morning of that day his youngest son 
killed a chicken, and whilst his wife was er- 
gaged in cleaning it, she discovered protruding 
through the liver a substance of cylindrical 
form, resembling a bone, about an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, and two inches in length, with 
a round head or ball at’cach end. 

Upon removing it and cutting it open, a brass 
pin was found enclosed, over which had grown 
a thick coating of gtistle. The pin was consid- 
ernbly corroded, looking as if it had been sub- 
jected to a severe test with the strongest acids. 
The chicken apparently suffered no inconven- 
ience from the strange and dangerous intruder, 
and was fat and in good health. How the pin 
t there is a mystery hard tosolve. The theory 
that it picked it up and swallowed it with food 
while eating, is hardly plausible, as it would 
have been a difficult matter for the pin to puss 
through the craw without endangering the hfe 
of the chicken, 

Can any of our savans explain how the pin 
got there, and without instantly killing the fowl? 


os 


CONSUMPTION CURED BY SAWING 
Woop, 


Mrs. Dio Lewis tells a good story of herself: 

It seems Mrs. Lewis was a confirmed consimp- 
tive—two sisters having dicd that way. While 
her husband was on his rounds amony his pa- 
tients, sho used to take the air in his carriage, 
and grew no stronger. At last, ina desperate 
mood—there is no account of any pills, or ex- 
tracts, or compounds being used—her husband 
said, “Let us saw wood!” ‘ 

One stick daily was the first dose of this medi- 
cinc—all she could bear. When this was con- 
quered with ease, she tackled two sticks, and af- 
terwards she was able to cope with three, four, 
five sticks, daily; and finally she sawed all the 
wood for the family. 3 

OF course there was a peculiar gratification in 
sitting by an open fire of woud of her own saw- 
ing, and letting her joyful thanks to the good 
God for increuse of strength, go dancing up 
chimney with the sparks, as the bright flames 
curled in and ont among the knots, from back- 
log an@ forestick that she had had tough tussles 
with and beaten to pieces! -Sho lives in health 
and usefulness to tell her story, as very many 
invalids may, who, before it is too late, will un- 
dertake the simplest work in the open air. 


+98) 
ONE GLASS. 


Henry Welcome, hanged in Windsor, Vt., for 
murder, said: “I hope my situation will be a 
warning to all young men to be obedient to their 
parents, keep out of bad company, and away 
trom low places. This is what has brought me 
here; and I hope God will have meity on me for 
Jesus Christ's sake. I wish to say no more now 
except to caution all against tasting liquors, be- 
eae if they take one glass, they must take an- 
other.” 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, whom onc would sup- 
pose possessed great moral strength, declared 
that he could not drink a single glass, and there- 
fore he would not-use wine at all. His idea was, 
that asingle glass led captive the will and weak- 
ened the moral powers. 














NOT QUITE. 


A Western man has tricl Darius Green’s ex- 
periment, and like Darius found flying pleasant, 
but alighting rather rough. 


A man in Detroit made himself two spacious 
wings of rattan, cork and oilshin, summoned 
his friends and the newspaper reporters, repaired. 
to the roof of a one story house, and promised, 
just before he commenced to flap, that he would 
telegraph back from Grand Rapids. Ho flapped, 
but instead of being wafted upward and cleay- 
ing the blue air, he landed among some weeds, 
on his stomach. He explained that somehow he 
had lost the centro ef gravity, and the audicnce 
took that view of it. 


——_+o+—___—_- 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


Over a hundred years ago, at a mectiny of the 
Mathematical Association at Liverpool, a mem- 
ber said he could read a parazraph of a newspa- 
per at ten yards distance by the light of a far- 
thing candle. This being on all sides doubted, 
a wager was iaid, when the member took a con- 
cave wooden dish, and covered it with pieces of 
looking-Flase, which be fastened to the dish with 
putty. Having thus made a reflector, he passed 
it behind the farthing candle, and, taking his 
position ten yards froin the light, he read aloud 
to the whole assembly, and wou the wager amid 
the greatest applause. Among those who wit- 
nessed this experiment was Capt. Hutchinson, 
the Master of the docks, who afterwards madc a 
practical application of the principle it illus- 
trated by inventing reflecting lizht-houses. It 
has frequently occurred that discoveries made 
by scientific men have been rezarded as merely 
curions until they were made useful by less 
Jearned but more practical people. 


























Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland's White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland's White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 


Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Oures Kidney Complaints. 


“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 

From cool Chocorua stealing; 
Thore’s fron jn our Nerthern winds; 
Our pines bres of healin; 
Joux 
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astorin often asked by his Sabbath School Teach 
ers, "What Is the best Commentary on the whule bible?” 
Here you have it, 


A New Commentary on the Bible. 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY: 


A COMMENTARY, 
Critical and Explanatory, on tho 
Old and New Testaments. 


BY REY. ROBERT JAMIESON, D. D., REV. A. Re 
AND BEY, DAVID BROWN, D. D. 


Cloth, 





VALSSET, 


In Two Volumes, 12mo. $6.00. 


ALSO, 


The Oritical and Explanatory Pocket Bible: 


Containing the Holy Scriptures according to the Anthor- 
fzed Version, with References, ets., ax on the opposite 
pago the sade Commentary as the above, 

In Four Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, $650. * 

This will be found to be the most compact, ns well as re= 
Hable, Commentary published, and Is admir:bly adapted 
to the Family, Sabbath Schuol ‘Teacher, and all Students 
ofthe Bible. ‘Its theological opinions are Scriptural, i 
geographical researches are hronght down to the latest 
periods, efplanations of God's Word are sensble 
ar, and the whole forms vue of the most useful and 







ble of Commentaries. 

‘The work in in twe forms; the Portable, In two volumes, 
containing only the Commentary, aud another edition, in 
which the text accompanies the Commentary, in four 
volumes, and ix firnished at ao luw 2 price that itis with- 
in the means of alll classes, 

The sale of this work ‘has been very large in Great, 
Britain, and it is commanding, in this country, the gencral 
attention of Clergymen, Sabbath School Tesciters, and all 
Students of the Bible, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Gould & Lincoln, 


—3t 59 Washington Street, Boston. 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, ETC, 





{4 now unusually large and we offer special inducements 


to purchasers, 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


83 Washington Street. 
OUR IMPROVED __ 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 





Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article re Is. a complete Wood Bob- 

dy tur the Shuttle, and has the 
ges over the ordinary wound tron bob- 
ne consumed and tho vexation expe- 





following advawt 
bin: Ist. ‘The t! 
rienced by the operator in filling the tron boblin by land 
Is all saved. 2d. Being tveniy wound by mn: 
fect tension 1s secured and a inore perfiet stitch pi 
This Improved bobbin Is endorsed by the Singer, Fle 
and other leading Sewing Machina companics. We 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed ¥. F., Elias and 
A. BAH Sumple e 2200 yards of best six-cord 
thread, mailed t-paid on Erecipt of $100. Address 

MERRICK THREAD CO,, Holy E 

In ordering always state style of Machine 
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SONGS ‘Tho Pupular Book of To- 
day. For all our Sunday 
OF Schools. 
SALVATION.| 2.5. pernins, 


By T. E. PERKINS Tublisher, 


axp aghih Street, 


Inv, ALFRED TAYLOKL. 






New York, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


Robert Nicholl was a young man of great cx- 
cellence of character. He was a self-made man, 
arising from a very humble position in life to a 
most conspicuous position as an author, poct 
and journalist. He died young, and ata time 
when his prospects in life, after a youth of re- 
markable industry, were very promising. A. 
few days before his decease, looking out upon 
the sunny fields and the green carth almost for 
the last time, he composed the poem which we 
give below. It is a death-bed testimony of great 
Deauty, and one that is well worth a careful 
reading: 

DEATH. 
‘The dew is on the summer’s greenest grass, 
Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps; 
The gentle wind, that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the corn-ficld keeps; 
But I who love them all shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea. 


The sun shines sweetly—sweeter may it shine! 
Bless'd is the brightness of a summer day; 

It cheers lone hearts; aud why should I repine, 
Although among green ficlds I cannot stray! 
Woods! I have grown, since last 1 heard you wave, 
Familiar now with death, and neighbor to the grave! 


Death comes to take me where I long to be; 

One pang, and then bright blooms tho immortal 
flower; = 

Death comes to lead me from mortality, 

To lands which know not one unhappy hour. * 

Thave a hope,—a faith,—from sorrow hore 

Ym led by death away—why should I start and fear! 


IfT have loved the forest and the field, 

Can I not love them deeper, better there? 

If all that power hath made, to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty—something fatr— 
Freed from the grossness of mortality, 

May I not love them all, and better all enjoy? 


I would be laid among the wildest flowers, 

I would bo laid where happy hearts can come; 
‘The worthless clay I heed not, but in hours 
Of gushing noontide joy, it may be somo 

Will dwell upon my name; and I will Lo 

A happy epirit there, affection’s look to see. 


Death is upon me, yet I fear not now ;— 

Open, my chamber window —let me lou’: 

Upon the silent valeg—the sunny glow 

‘That fills cach alley, close, aud copsewood nook; 

1 know them—love them—mourn not them to leave; 
Existence and {ts change, my splrit cannot grieve! 


—_+o—___—_ 


WASHINGTON’S RESPEOT FOR 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


“¥ know men. Jesus Christ was not a man,” 
suid Napoleon. Whenever the great General 
turned his thoughts to religion, his soul was 
overawed. The reverence of Washington for 
religion and relizious worship was one of his 
marked characteristics. When Gen. Braddock 
was buricd, after his disastrous defeat, there was 
no chaplain to read the burial service. 

It was a calm‘July night, and tho grave was 
made in the woods, in fhe middle of a road, to 
hide it from the cnemy. Washington took the 
Prayer Book, and approached the dead, and, 
under the light of the nizht torch, opened the 
book and read, “Iain the resurrection,’ &c. The 
scene, as worthy of an artist as the burial of 
Wolfe, proved as affecting as it was sublime and 
impressive, 

One of Washington’s aids, referring to the pe- 
riod of the French and Indian war, says that 
frequently he knew Col. Washington to perform 
Divine service with his regiment, reading the 
Scriptures with them, and praying with them, 
when no chaplain could be had: 


When he was raised to the chief command in 
the war@f the Revolution, says Rev. Dr. Wylie, 
we find him expressing, on several occasions, his 
appreciation of the value of the services of the 
ministers of the Gospel. Addressing Congress, 
he says, “I have long had it on ny mind to men- 
tion to Congress that frequent applications have 
been made tome respecting chapla 1s’ pay, Which 
is too small to encourage men of abilities. Some 
of them who have left their flocks are obliged 
to pay the person acting for them more than 
they receive. I need not point out the great util- 
ity of gentlemen whose lives and conversation 
‘e unexceptionable being employed for that ser- 
yice in thearmy. [beg leave to recommend this 
matter to Congress, whose sentiments hercin I 
shall impatiently expect.” The day after he 
assumed command of the army he issued an or- 
der, in which he “The General requires and 
expects of all officers and soldiers not enzazed 
on actual duty a punctual attendance on Divine 
service, to implore the blessing of Heaven on the 
measures used for our safety and defence.” On 
the third of August, we find the following: 
“That the troops may have an opportunity of 
attending public worship, as well My of taking 
some rest after the great fatigue they have gone 
through, the General in future excnses them 
from fatigue duty on pbath, except at ship- 
rds and on special occasions, till further or- 
”” So desirons was he that the exercises of 
ion should not be neeiected, that we find 
him issuing the following order: The situation 
of the army frequently not admitting the recu- 
lar performiance of Divine service on the Sabbath, 
the chaplains of the army are forthwith to mect 










































together, and agree on some metliod of perform: 
ing it at other times, which method they will 
make known to the Commander-in-chief.” 








WHO “ST. PATRICK” WAS. 

The fumous person known as “St. Patrick,” 
about whom so much is told that is false, and so 
much is forgotten that is true, was really a good 
man, whose great virtues and excellent sayings, 
if folldwed now by the people who do him honor, 
would do more to reform them than the prohibi- 
tory law, or the distinguished Committee of Sev- 
euty. Most of the Irish people, however, know 
little of his real history and character. The fol- 


Flowing are a few facts about him: 


St. Patrick, esteemed the patron saint of Ire- 
land, was born in the year 887, at Bonavem 
Taberne. In his sixteenth year he was seized, 
while at his father’s farm, and with a number of 
others carried to Ireland and sold to a petty 
chief, Who “sent him into his ficlds to feed 
swine.” While enduring the hardships of this 
desolate life, the impressions left on his young 
mind by his pious mother ripened into a won- 
derful religious experience, which, years after 
his return home, prompted him to go back to 
Ircland as a missionary. 

His mission eminently successfu]. He 
first addressed the chiefs, and through them did 
much to improve the people, and repress the 
spirit of clanishness that prevailed. He visited 
a large part of the island, and baptized great 
numbers, chieftains as well as people. Irish bi- 
ographers state that he founded three hundred 
and sixty-five churches, and baptized with his 
own hand twelve thousand persor 
had been enzaged about twenty years in this 
missionary work, he is said to have fixed his see 
at Armagh, about the year 454. He died at a 
place e: alled Saul, near Down: ick, and his rel- 
ics were preserved at Dow mpatrick, down to the 
period of the Reformation. It is alleged that he 
lived to the surprisingly great age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, or upwards. 
































The following verses recount the history of 
this wonderful man in a humorous manner: 


“Q! St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
Who came of decent people; 

He built a church in Dublin town, 
And on it puta steeplo, 

“His father was a Gallagher, 

= His mother was a Brady; 

His aunt was an O'Shaughnessy, 
Hfis uncle an O'Grady. 

“So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he's a saint go clever; 

Hergave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever.” 


These verses are quite of a picce with the rest 
of the “information” which the sons of Erin 
possess about their patron saint, 

The true name of Patrick (Patrick being the 
yulzar for Patricius, é. e., “nobleman”) was Suc- 
cat, and his father’s true name was Calpurnius, 
which old Roman word the Irish may have cor- 
rupted into Gallagher, as the Scotch have altered 
Bonayvem Taberne, his birthplace, (near the 
Clyde, and not far from Glasgow) into ““Bonny- 
burn.” 

How they could make Brady out of Conchissa, 
his mother’s name, is not quitc so clear. 


————_+o—___- 
HOW NEW THINGS ARE LAUGHED 


No matter how good they are, the world will 
have its fun out of them first, and then gladly 
take the benefit of them. It cost the inventors 
almost a martyrdom to introduce the burning of 
coal, and the wearing of pantaloons. 


Forks were first known in Italy toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. It was a hundred 
years before they came into use in France, and 
nearly a hundred more before they had trav- 
elled “as far northward as Scotland. Their in- 
troduction into England was at first ridiculed as 
a picce of affectation and effeminacy. In one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, “your fork-cary- 
ing traveller” is spoken of with great contempt, 
and Ben Johnson, too, joined in the laugh 
against them. In Tepeated instances, the pro- 
gress of inventions has been thus resisted by the 
popular clamor, and even opposed by popular 
violence. The first man who appeared with an 
umbrella in the strects of London drew down 
upon himself a pelting shower of mud and 
stones, which was fur worse than the rain 
against which he had spread the new-fangled 
protector. The old way of making boards was 
by splitting logs with wedses; aud clumsy as 
the method was, it no cusy matter to per- 
de the wor! there was a better, Saw- 
s were first used in Europe in the fifteenth 
century. In 1663 a Dutchman built one in Eng- 
land, but the public ery agaiust it was so vehem- 
ent, that he was soon obliged to remove it. 


Speaking of the introduction of umbrellas, an 
exchange prints the following account of the 
man who carried the first umbrella in England: 


Every one who is compelled to go afoot in the 
rain ouzht toremember with eratitude the name 
of thet mn who had the couraze 
This was Mr, Jonas Ian- 
, of London. Macaulay records in his “Iis- 
tory of England” that it required a great deal of 
nerve to stand the gibes and ridicule that grect- 
ed the firs cc of umbrellas in the streets 















































° $ decried as a piece of French 
effeminacy, for the French were the tirst to adopt 
the custom. Little boys used to run after wn- 








brella-carricrs, with all manner of disagreeable 
chaff; and there were not wanting persons who 
considered it a sin to interfcro in this manner 
with Providence, as if it weré wicked to carry 
your shelter along with you, though not at all 
to get under a roof! Strange to say, the prac- 
tice was a long time in taking root in Englan 
Sydney Smith, recounting the social improve- 
ments which had taken place during his lifetime, 
remarks that in his younger days if it rained he 
had no umbrella, 

Mr. Jonas Hanway, alluded to before, was an 
eccentric philanthropist, the son of a captain in 
the British nav) He was born at Portsmouth, 
England, in 1712. Atan carly age he was bound 
apprentice to a merchant at Lisbon, became con- 
nected with a mercantile house at St. Petersburg, 
and undertook an adventurous journey to Persia, 
of which he published an account. He was 
afterward made Commissioner of the Navy, a 
sttuation which he held for twenty years, dying 
in 1786. 

He was an indefatigable writer and worker in 
ilanthropy, and several of the 











times were orivinated by him. He instituted the 
Marine Socicty, he established the Magdalen 
Charity, he was: the father of Sunday schools, 
and the friend of the chimney-sweep. No pul> 
lic calamity occurred that he did not endeavor 
to alleviate. Thus, even so commonplace an ar- 
ticle as an umbrella can teach us a useful lesson, 
for it can remind us of Jonas Hanway, and lead 
us to imitate his noble example. 


To 


_ MUSIC AT A DEATH-BED. 

The wonderful power of music over the human 
spirit was known as carly as the days of King 
Saul, and has been attested by countless instances 
ever since. Persons of fine sensibilities have 
been known to be quite overcome by splendid 
music, as was the Bishop of Gloucester, at a per- 
formance of Ifandcl’s Messiah, or even to expire 
from the effect of it, as did a nuted chorus singer, 
Mr. Burton, after taking part in the overture of 
Esther at Westminster Abbey. But more grate- 
ful and no less wonderful in music is the effect 
of its sweetness to soothe pain or grief, as Saul 
experienced it from the harp of David, Charles 
IX. from a symphony of singing boys, and Phil- 
ip V., of Spain, at the hands of the great musi- 
cian, Farinelli. The Lexington (Ky. ) Daily 
Press tells the following: 


As the venerable Chicf Justice Robertson, 
stricken by the hand of death, lay almost insen- 
sible to the world he seemed fast leavi ‘ing forever, 
while the gizantic brain which, for so many 
years, had throbbed grandly to the inspirations 
of his genius, barely fluticred with the conscious- 

ness, of life, he expressed a desire to hear Miss 
Alice Cary ‘sing the ballad of “Old Folks at 
Home,” as if the strains of his favorite melody 
would have power to call back his soul from the 
portals of the grave which he was fast nearing. 

The wish was at once communicated to Miss 
Cary, who willingly consented to do any thing 
in her power for the dying statesman_or jurist. 
On reaching the residence of Judge Robertson, 
Miss Cary was at once ushered 3 into the chamber 
where so much of intellect and learning was fast 
flickering out, and, without accompaniment of 
any kind, raised her voice to the touching words, 
“Way down upon the Swance River,” but, before 
she had sung three lines, broke down in ‘the in- 
tensity of her emotion. 

Calining herself, she again essayed the ballad, 
and, while the venerable and stricken man lay 
drinking her glorious melody, poured out her 
whole soul in the simple utterances. 

When she had ceased, Judyze Robertson could 
searccly express his gratification by signs, yet 
signified a desire that Miss Cary should sing tor 
him “Home, Sweet Home.” Twice did the gifted 
artist attempt to comply with the request, but 
her emotion was too great, and, choked with 
feeling, she was compelled to ve the room, 

The whole incident was one of the most touch- 
ing and affecting episodes ever witnessed. 











+9 
POISONING A CROCODILE. 


Thereis something touching—why not?—ought 
we not to pity even acrocodile in the pangs of 
pain?—in the following incident related by a 
traveller in Central America: 


One morning a crocodile was brought to me 
alive; it wus three yards in length, and had been 
captured in the lake. The fisherinen had caught 
it with a hook baited with the heart of a bullock. 
I had it fastened by a line with which it had 
been caught, at a reasonable and safe distance 
from my hammock, During the day it gave 
great signs of irritation, springing forward sud- 
denly to the full extent of the cord w hich con- 
fined it, then springing back with its jaws wide 
open, Toward evening I adinini-terad to hima 
strong dose of arsenic soap, and hoped to find 
him dead in the morning, when I proposed to 
prepare him to prevent decomposition, wpich 
takes place rapidly under the tropic 

The agonies occasioned by the poicon I had 
administered, redoubled his fury; writhing iu all 
directions, and giving ont 5: sely_ azonized 
sounds, for a lons time he prevented us from 
sleeping. Morin finally dozed off, and after a 
while I suececded in followin his example; but 
my sleep was early interrupted by a strange 
noise close to my bed, accompanicd by a suflo- 
cating, musky odor, 

I started up in my hammeck, and struck a 
match, by the dim lizht of ich 1 discovered 
that the horrible reptile had broken from its 
fastenings, and had taker? up a position dircetly 
under my hammock. By a sudden and desp 
ate cffort, for I was still fecble, I managed to 
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clamber up to the cross-beams of the houce, from 
which my hammock was suspended, w! hence [ 
shouted vigorously to Morin. 

He leaped up, and, scizing a hatchet which 
was close at hand, moved resolutcly across the 
room, and opened the solitary wincow of our 
apartment, admitting a faint flush of light, by 
the aid of which we ascertained the position of 
our unhappy monster. Hewas then motionless, 
except now and then, when he opened his 
bronzed jaws, and yrave out a cry of azony. 

My position was by no means a comfortable 
ort, and I felt greatly relieved when, after some 
difieulty, Morin succecded in gettin a noes. 
around the neck of the expiring reptile, by 
means of which we suspended him to the eros. 
beam on which I perched. He strugeled but 
little, for the poison had nearly done its work, 
and in an hour he was dead. 


——+e+—___—_. 


NEW MEANING FOR A MASONIC 
EMBLEM. 


A rather verdant young man, whose features 
exhibited ever mptom “Of havdais been slit 
tinged with the emerald, lately entered a jewelry 
store in New York, and, gazing carnestly into 
the show-case, remarked,— 

“You've got a heap of mi lity pretty brea 
pins ther, mister; what moigtt you ax for’ 

‘What sort of a pin wouid "you like to look 
at?” inquired the merchant. 

“Well, [dunno!” said th 



























visitor, points 10 








amasonie pin (the compass and square), “luw 
much is that yere!” . 
“Five dollars, only, sir,” was the reply. “It's 





fine pin, eighteen carat gold, and’— 

“You haven’t yot ary with le gokl hans 
saw Jaid across it, hey you?’ interrupted i 
would-be purchaser, 

“f believe not, sir,” said the merchant. 

“Wish yer had; it would suit exg 
just out of time, and gwine to set up 
carpenter and j'iner, and I'd like some sort 
n to wear about, so folks would have an id: 
who Iwas. What do you tax for that ar pin’ 
you’ve got yer hand on? ? 

“Seven dollars, sit,” said the merelant, pro- 
ducing a compass and square surrounding the 
letter 

“Seven dollars, eh!” said the youth. “I'll 
take it; sorry yer didn’t hev the band-sav, 
though, but reckon everybody ll under: eh ite 
The compass to measure ont the work, atid 
square to sce it’s all richt after it’s done m 
ured; and every fool orter know that G aicrs 
stands for gimlet!” 


——_+o—___ 
THE SHOE-BLACK’S DOG. 

There is something touching, something that 
resembles the higher qualitics of human natn, 
in the attachment of a dog to a poor master, Hs 
will quit a new master, who offers him every in- 
dulgence, for a begear who once owned bim, 
and Joved him, and divided with him h y 
meal. The following story of city wickedne-e 
and brute fidelity is from “Chambers’ Ancedets 
of dogs :” 

An English officer, who was in Paris in 1815, 
mentions the ease of a dog belonging to a 
which brought customers to its ma: 
it did in a very ingenious and scarcely |. 
est manner. The officer, having occasion tw 
cross one of the bridges over the Scine, had his 
boots, which had been previously polished, dirt 
ied by a poodle-dog rubbing against them. Hr, 
in consequence, went to aman who was station «d 
on the bridge, and had them cleancd. The s 
circumstance yhaving occurred more than or 
lis curiosity was excited, and he watehed tie 
dog. He saw him roll himself into the mud 
the river, and then watch for a person with weil- 
polished boots, against which he contrived to 
rub himself. Finding that the shoe-black 
the owner of the dog, he taxed him with th 
tifice; and, after a little hesitation, he conferse 
that he had taught the doy the trick in order tu 
procure customers for himself. The officer, bk 
much struck with the doz’s sagacity, pureh 
him at a high price, and brought him to Englan: 
He kept him tied up in London some time, and 
then released him. ~The dog remained with Lim 
a day or two, and then made his escape. A fort- 
night afterward he was found with his former 
master, pursuing his old trade of dirtying gen- 
tlemen’s boots on the bridge. 


0 
FIGHT BETWEEN A CAT AND A 
SNAKE, 





















































The Murfreesboro’ (Tenn.) Monitor has the ful- 
lowing paragraph on a curious subject: 


A few days ago a gentleman, who is en 
in farming near the city, was walking th 
his field, near where his hands were plou hi 
when he disc overcd A cat at some dixtauce © 
ing tow $ Presently the eat turned : 
and 69 low, tw crap 
stealthil 
He quickened his steps to see if he could 
cover what was up, 

He svon discovered a snake, about a foot and 
a half or two feet lony, and us the ext 
proached, the snake coiled and put himecit 
ng position, The cat instanuy walked « 
‘tly up to the snake, and held o 
his snakeship’s head, as if daring lim tu 
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aster snake, being ffl of spunk, was not 
the chap to take a dare, consequently he re 
spouded with his full strength; but when 
head should have been in direct contact with 
cat's Paw, the paw, like the Irishman’s tic 
wi'n't thar; and before the head could be w: 
drawn it reecived a heavy blow from the e. 





be 








fovt, and the paw was again presemied with 
similar results. tn 
About four-veunds of this sort occurred, when 
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the snake seemed to remember “‘he who fights 
and runs away may live to fight another day,’’ 
and with this understanding he uncoiled and 
started to quit the field. But he didn’t get off 
that field alive. 

——- +o 


A SIMPLE WAY TO MEASURE THE 
SUN. 
You hear much about the immense size of Ju- 
piter, but the sun is six hundred times bigger 
than all the planets together. 


Astronomers have measured the size of the 
sun with very great care. You will, some day, 
if you_study astronomy, learn just how they 
have donc it. In the meantime I will tell you 
how it can be done, if you are content to do it 
roughly, and get results which are only some- 
where near the trath. 

Take a picce of cardboard and cut out a circle 
a few inches in diameter—just large enough to 
exactly hide the surface of the sun, when held 
in front of the eye as far as your hand can reach. 
While you hold the card before you, just so that 
it covers the disk of the sun, let a friend meas- 
ure carefully the distance from your eye to the 
card. Now the sun will be just as many times 
larger than the card, as its distance is times 
greater than the distance of the card from your 
eye, 80 thatif you divide the sun’s distance— 
say 92,000,000 miles, by the distance of the card, 
and multiply the diameter of the card by the 
quotient, you will get the diameter of the sun. 
Is not this an easy way to measure the size of a 
body which can never be reached by human 
traveller ?—Prof. L. C. Cooley, in the Bright Side. 


———_+er—___ 
DRILL AND PERSEVERANCE. 


Here is the way that Henry Clay became an 
orator, a story almost as striking as that of De- 
mosthenes practising by the sca: 


Towe my success in life to one single fact, 
namely: At the age of twenty-seven [ com- 
menced, and continued for years, the process of 
daily reading and speakiny upon the contents of 
some historical and scicntific book. These off- 
hand efforts wero made sometimes in-a corn- 
field, at others in the forest, and not unfrequent- 
ly in some distant barn, with the horse and cow 
for my auditors. Itis to this early practice in 
the great art of all arts that I am indebted for 
the primary and leading impulses that stimulat- 
ed me forward, and shaped and moulded nty en- 
tire subsequent destiny. 

He adds as the result of his experience: 

Improve, then, young gentlemen, the superior 
ad vantages you here enjoy. Let not x day pass 
without exercising your powers of specch. 
There is no power like that of oratory. Cesar 
controlled men by exciting their fears; Cicero, 
by captivating their affections. The influence 
of the one perished with its author; that of the 
other continues to this day. 


fe es, 
WDWN’T KNOW HE WAS BLACK. 


Some of our older readers may remember the 
surprise with which Mr. Garrison was first re- 
ceived in the high cireles of England when they 
fouxad that he was not black. The surprise of 
the editor in the case here related was for the 
opp Qsite reason, and secms to have taken a less 
coma plimentary turn: 


Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, a leading col- 
ore preacher of New York city, tells a curious 
story of Mr. Holley, who is now at the head of 
the K“piscop:] church in Hayti. Mr. Holley had 
beerm writing so successfully for a masonic jour- 
nal x n this country, that the editor, who was ig- 
nora nt of his color, sent him word that he would 
ke fo have his picture to copy into the maga- 
a Mr. Holley “kept dark” for a while, and 
then = When he had written all he wished to, sent 
his 7 ticture to the editor. It was not reprinted, 
and he never heard any thing more from that 
mugzazine. 




















<2 
HARD WORDS TO SPELL. 


Sorne hard words to spell have recently been 
submitted to the teachers in the New York In- 
stitutes. They are as follows: 


Intermittent, Heresy, Bilious, Coercion, Ecsta- 
sy, Clarioncet, Surei le, Paralyze, Licorice, Traf- 
fickinge, Suspicion, Ellipsis, Apostasy, Mortyag- 
ing, Singeing, Skilfully, Subpeena, Allegeable, 
Isnitible, Phosphorescence, Sibylline, Cachinna- 
tion, Vacillation, Catechize, Trisyllable, Tyran- 
nize, Apologize, Gauging, Saccharine, Hemor- 
ghage, Rendezvous, Fahrenheit, Galilean, Saddu- 
cee, Erysipelas, Canaille, Cannibal, Mignonette, 
Kaleidoscope, Hieroulyphics, Apocrypha, Da- 
gucrreotype, Idiosyncrasy: 


We are sorry to say that the teachers made 
out very poorly.- Let our readers try them. 
————_o—__—_- 


AT DEATH. 

Bonaparte dicd in his military garb, his field- 
marshal’s uniform and his boots, which he lad 
ordered to be putona short time previous to 
his dissolution Augustus Casar chose to die 
ina nding position, and was carcful in ar- 
Tangit his person and dress for the occasion. 
Siward, Earl of Northumberland, when at the 
Point of” death, quitted his bed, put on his armor, 
Saying that “it becamo not a man to die like a 


beast.” 
a ———+o—___ 
.Gints always love those boys best who ave the 
Kindest, best natured, most considerate and 
mnan-lid< ©” in their behavior; and who are not 
course, > x-ofaue, and lonferi:h in their talk. The 


oys Wh<> ure by their school or playmates loved 
the wos, make the best men, 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





For the Companton. 
DAVIE AND THE KITTEN. 
Aynt Betsey sat in her large rocking chair, 





knitting and thinking, wherl the door burst open, 
and Jimmy and Davic rushed in. 

“O, Aunt Betsey,” shouted Jimmy, hiding 
something under his apron, “You can’t think 
what we’ve found! In the river, too. And it’s 
just as cunning, aint it, Davie?” 

“Yes,” stid Davie, “just as cunning as a—as 
a little lion. And it’s real clean, too. And, 
Aunt Betsey, it isn’t a bit wet, ‘cause Jimmy and 
me, we laid it in the sun todry. Show it to her, 
Jimmy.” 

“Well, shut up your eyes, first,” sald Jimmy, 
“gmd I'll Jay it in your lap.” 

Aunt Betsey shut her eyes obediently, and 
waited till the boys said, “Now look. Aint ita 
darling?” 

“Mercy on us!” screamed Aunt Betsey, spring- 
ing to her fect, and shaking her apron with all 
her might, while her spectacles flew onc way, 
and her knitting another. 

“James and David, what do you mean by put- 
ting an old dead cat into my lap?” 

“It isn’t an old dead cat!” cried Jimmy, in- 
dignantly, running into a corner to pick up his 
treasure. “It’s a little bit of a kitten.” © 

“Bein’ dead don’t hurt it any,’’ chimed in 
Davie. ‘How should you like to be tosted 
’round, just ‘cause you was dead?” he added, 
severely. 

Aunt Betsey was busy picking up her work, 
and putting on her spectacles, 

“Well, well,” said she, “I didn’t mean any 
harm, my dears, but you gave me such a fricht, 
Ido declare! And I don’t think a dead kitten is 
a pretty plaything, if it’s ever so handsome. You 
had better go and throw it into the river again 

But Davie’s tender little heart could not b 
the thought. “O, it is too cunning,” said he; 
“Just see its little cars, and its little feet, and its 
little black tail.’” ‘ 

“It’s too bad to throw it in the river,” echoed 





Jimmy. ‘ 

“Well, why can’t you bury it, then?” asked 
Aunt Betsey. 

“Let's,” said Jimmy. © a 


“Well,” said Davie, with a littlo sigh. 
The boys carried the kitten out of doors, and 
sat down to talk the matter over, 





“How do you suppose it got into the river?” 
asked Davie, thoughtfully. 

“0,” said Jimmy, “p’raps sho was walking 
around and fell in.’” . 

“Or she might have gone down to the river to 
get a drink, and went in too far,” suggested 
Davie. ‘It was too bad, any way.” 

They concluded at length to have a funcral, 
and invite all the children in the neighborhood. 

Aunt Betsey gave them a box and as many 
flowers as they wanted from her garden. 

They lined the box with soft, green moss, and 
put a row of flowers all around the edges. It 
looked like a pretty little nest. 

All the children came to the funeral, and 
Aunt Betsey was {nvited, too, but she said she 
must stay at home and make a johnny-cake for 
supper. 

And so the little kitten was buried with all 
honor, And Aunt Betsey thought it was all 
settled, and that she had seen the last of that 
kitten. But she was mistaken. Davie couldn’t 
Ict it alone. He kept digging it up to look at it, 
and bemoan its fate. 


Six times the poor little cat was taken up and 
buricd over again. But the seventh time it was 
brought to light Aunt Betsey sct her foot down 
that she “shouldn’t have such work.” 

She called Davic into the house, and gave him 
a covered basket, saying, “Take this basket over 
to Mrs. Williams’ house, and tell her you have 
come for onc of her kittens. She said yesterday 
you might have one if you would come after it.”” 

Davie started off, highly delighted with his 
errand. After he had gone Aunt Betscy called 
Jimmy and gave him the tongs, and told him to 
take the kitten in them, and throw it into the 
river. 





Jimmy did so, and Davie never'saw it again. 
But he soon forgot it, for the new kitten quite 
filled his heart, and he and Jimmy were never 


tired of watching its merry ways. 
Miriam. 
———_+o—___—__ 


WILLIE’S BREECHES. 


I'm just a little boy, you know, 
And hardly can remember, 
When ple ask how old Lam, 
To tell ‘em fonr last vember. 
And yet for all I aim so small, 
I made go many stitches 
For mamma’s fingers, that ste put 
Her little boy in breeches, 


You may be sure I was glad; 
I marched right up and kisel her, 
Then gave my bibs and petticoats, 
And all, to baby sister. s 
I never whine, now I’m £0 fine, - 
And don’t get into messes; 
For mamma says, if I am bad, 
She’ll put me back in dresses !- 


I'd like to tell you how I look, 
And will, if am able; 
My, eyes are black, my hair is white, 
’m taller than the table. 
Sometimes I pass the looking-glasa, 
And, peeping in, I see thero 
A round-faced, rosy, roguish boy, 
‘And mamma says it’s me there. 





There’s buttons up and down my legs, 
And buttons on my jacket ; 

I'd count ’em all, but baby makes, 
Just now, an awful racket. 

She’s sitting.there. behind the ch: 
With blocks, and dolla, and kit 

A playing “go to gran’ma’s house, 

lone, and that's a pity. 







I think I'll go and help her some, 
I'm sure it would amuse me; 
So I won't bother any more 
To talk, if you'll excuse me. 
But first I'll stand before the glax:,— 
From top to toe it reaches; . 
Now look! there’s head, and hands, and fet, 
But all the rest is breeches! 
E, T. Sarsnury. 
ge 
ALICE AND RUTH. 

Alice was five years old. Sho was greatly be- 
loved, and was gencrally a very good girl. She 
had a little cousin named Ruth to whom she was 
much attached, and with whom she often played. 

One night, at Alice’s bed-time, her sister Sa- 
rah offered to take her to bed, as their mother 
was engaged with company. Alice, however, 
said that she very much wished her mother 
would come and take her to bed. 

At length the child crept into bed, but with- 
out tasting her supper, and looking very un- 
happy. Sarah, on her return, whispered, to her 
mother that she was afraid dear Alice was poorly, 
Their mother, therefore, hastened to the cham- 
ber. As she entered the room, she perceived 
that the child was crying. 

“My child, what troubles you? Tell me.” 

“0, mother! Iam so gland you have come. I 
cannot go to sleep. O, mother! I have killed 
Ruth in my heart to-day. She was angry with 
me, and I wished she was dead. I can’t ask 
God’s forgiveness until I have made it up with 
Ruths 

®iHcr mother tried to comfort her, but there lay 
the cold, heavy weight of sin upon her bosom. 
Alice’s father was called, who, wrapping his 
weeping child in a blanket, carried her to her 
cousin Ruth, whose house was next to their own. 

She was taken to Ruth’s bedside. ‘The confes- 
sion, prayer for furgiveness, and kiss of recon- 
ciliation formed a touching scene. When 
brought again to her own room, Alice knelt and 








Jimmy didn’t care so much about it, but he 
was always ready to help dig itap. 


prayed, “Lord, keep me from hatig and killing 
any body in my heart.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
A. 
ENIGMA, 


My whole {s an old proverb of 15 letters. 
My 10, 14, 5, 2, 6 is a propeller. 
My 4, 12, 8, 15 is to appropriate, 
My 1, 7, 4,9 1s an evil passion, 
My 3, 12, 11 is a tool. 





2. 
ENIGMA. 
My whole 11 letters give the namo of a great poet 
My 3, 6, 4 is to permit. . 


My 7, 11, 9, 1is to pack away. 
My 8, 2, 6, 10 is a vehicle. 


3. 


WORD BQUARE. 


1, Not ardent. 

2. A medle; 

8. Unctuous matter. 
4. Wasted. 


Rareu B, 


Hookser. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is eometimes necessary, but often a curse. 

My second is dreaded in winter, but coveted in 
suminer, 

My whole is used for conghs. 


5. 
A bouquet of flowers. A.M. G. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


On my four feet I oft sustain you; 

The firet changed, I can still maintain yor 

Again changed, I’m a source of wonder; 
[3 me, if you can silence thunder, 

Or turn the tide, or jump over the moon, 

Or empty the Caspian Sea with a spoon. 

First 1 am wood, or iron, or stone; 

Next, I am flesh, with fat and bone. 

Lastly, I agn, my worthy good man, 

What you can’é do, rather than what fou can, 


7. : 
DOUBLE AcnosTic. 


ree 
ry standing. 
A fhvorite edible with children. 

A personal pronoun. 

An exclamation and two following letters, 

‘A garden tool. : 

rent prophet. 
Asmmall Inset, 
The initials read downwards form a noble lady’s 

name; the finals read upwards her title. peesis, 


8. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My let is in flour, but not in wheat; 
My 2d fs in legs, but not in foots 
My 3d fa in work, but not In play; 
My 4th is in week, but not in day: 
My 6th is in emblem, but not in sign; 
My 6th is in yours, but not in mine; 
My 7th is in push, but not in pull; 
My whole are pronounced very beautiful. 
—— SARAH ConvensR, 





Conundrums. 


What kind of a key was it that unlocked the vaunt- 
ed locks of England at the Crystal Palace? Yan-keo. 

What relation is that child to its father which is 
not its father’s own son? Daughter. : 

‘Who is the most popular man of letters in Amert- 
ca? The mail-carrier. 

When may a man be anid to be sewed up? When 
he fs “hemmed in” by a crowd. 

‘Why should a rooster’s feathers always be emooth? 
Because he always has a coinb with him. 

Why is a prompt scholar like the letter I? Because 
he is always in time. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, The teeth. 

2. “Under this sj; 

8. Hazel—Pine— 
dar—Ash—Fir—Elm, s 

4. Wrong—Apple—Sugar—Miram — Inca—Noun— 
Giant—Tornado—Outlaw—Newton, WasuixgTox— 
GERMANTOWN. 

6. Jug-or-not. 

6. Gap-Age—Pen, 

7. Spar-row, 


‘we conquer.” 
k—Beeoh — Maplo—Larch—Ce- 





A ritttn bit of a thing, who had just. got 
back from w party, was asked by hee mamint 
how sho had enjoyed her's "O mmaminal’ sho 
sald, “Um so full of happine Tcotldh’t bono 
happier, without | was laggery 
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A CAT SHOW. 


They have had an odd exhibition in England; 
not a baby show, nor a bird show, but a cat 


show. Pussy has fairly displayed herself at last, 
and that beneath the glittering lights of the 
Crystal Palace. Probably the whole fifty species 
of the genus felis were here represented, from the 
wild cat of the wood to the Persian beauties, with 
their long, silken hair. 

Pussy made a good exhibition, and drew to 
the Crystal Palace a great crowd of people. The 
English illustrated papers contain pictures of the 
prize tabbies. The following is a description of 
the Duke of Satherland’s wild cat: 


The wild cat which was exhibited by the Duke 
of Sutherland was certainly the most remarkable 
specimen, and that to which the first prize was 
granted by the judges. It is probably not too 
much to say that this is the most terrible crea- 
ture, despite its small size and limited powers, 
that wo know of. 

The’ puff adder, to which, in’ its venomous ha- 
tred of all who come near it, this wild beast bears 
not a little moral resemblance, alone approaches 
it in the suggestion of unceasing and unappcas- 
able fury. 1t scemed, as it showed in the recess 
of its dark cage, to be the very incarnation of 
wickedness, and, as one would think, of misery. 
It was certainly’ a strange kind of creature to 
look at. It has fur of a tawny gray hue, with 
little or no marking on it. Ithas a sort of tuft 
in the middle of its back, which it seems able to 
depress or erect: at will, and a tail which, unlike 
that of ordinary eats, does not taper towards its 
termination, but increases in bulk, so that the 
end is the thickest part of it. 

I¢ has immense and glaring eyes, a nose which 
is what we call in a human subject retrousse, and 
singularly defined and finished at the tip, while 
its ears, most expressive feature of all in ani- 
mals, were depressed and crumpled to an extent 
which suzzested a sullen persistence in malig- 
nity, which, in combination with the passionate 
fury of the eyes, were very terrible to sec. 

The other remarkable specimens were the Si- 
amese cats, fawn-colo like pug-dogs, with 
black points, small, sleck, lively, and the tailless 
eats; a group from the Crimea, and onc especially 
of the renowned Manx breed. 


















A POOR HEATER. 


Generally, a man lighting his pipe at the pump, 
or putting things to wrong uses in similar ways, 
js suspected of being more in the fluid state than 
he ought to be, but sometimes simplicity and ig- 
norance produce nearly as absurd effects as 
drink. 


The Helena (Ark.) Gazette tells a story of a 
young, man of that city who spent a few months 
in St. Louis last winter, It says that one cold 
day he walked into the Southern Hotel, and look- 
ing in vain for a stove, asked tho clerk if there 
was no place where he could warm himself. 
The clerk, smiling urbanely, escorted the colonel 
ton register, and told him to stand, on the grate 
and he would soon get warm. The “coloncl” was 
much pleased. Later in the day, while peram- 
balating about the city, becoming rather chilly, 
he espied a coal-grate in the sidewalk. Here, he 
thought, was another “heater,” and he would 





A few minutes later a passer-by heard him ejac- | 
ulate, “These things may do very well for a ho- 
tel, but they aint worth a cent to warm the city.” 


—— 
WASHINGTON’S POLITENESS. 


Capt. Stephen Trowbridge, the oldest male in- 
habitant of Milford, N. 1L.,” tells the following 
incident of Washington’ 8 Visit to that village in 
1790. While the latter was walking about the 
town attended by a number of his officers, n col- 
ored soldier who had fought under him, and lost 
a limb in his service, made his way up to the 
Gencral and saluted him. Washington turned 
to this colored soldier, shook hands with him, 
and gave him a present of asilver dollar. One 
of the attendants, who, like some men of to-day 
of copperhead proclivitics, had a strong preju- 
dice ‘against the race, objected to the kindness 
thus shown. But Washington rebuked him 
sharply, asking if ho should permit this colored 
man to excel him in politeness. 


— 


PROMPT APOLOGY, 


The Jate Hon. Wm. P. Fessenden once made 
a remark which- was interpreted as an insult to 
Mr. Seward. When informed of it, and sccing 
such a meaning could be given to his words, he 
instantly went to Mr. Seward and said, “Mr. 
Seward, I have insulted you; I am sorry "for it. 
Idid not mean it.’ This apology, so prompt, 
frank and perfect, so delighted Mr. Seward that, 
grasping him by the hand, he exclaimed, “God 
bless you, Fessenden, I wish you would insult 
me again!’” 





READING THE PAPER. 


A Western editor, who wants his subscribers 
to renew their subscriptions, and who thinks 
that a good newspaper is a necessary adjunct to 
every well-regulated family, bursts into the fol- 
lowing strain n of fable and ‘moral: 


One took a paper, and his life 
Was happier than a King’s; 

His children all could read and write, 
And talk of men and things. 


The other took no paper, and 
While strolling through a wood, 

A tree fell down upon his crown 
And killed him—as it should. 


Had he been reading of the news, 
At home, like Neighbor Jim, 

1 bet a cent that accident 
‘Would never have happened him. 








AN OLD ‘MAN'S AFFECTION. 


A Pittsburzh lady recently called upon an old 
man who had Just lost his wife, with whom he 
had lived for forty years. She found him sitting, 
with folded hands, in his lonely room, and while 
engaged in conversation her eyes rested upon 
something bright and ‘soft which Jay upon his 
pillow. With a tremor in his voice he said, “Ah, 
madan, it is only my dear wife’s old wrapper. 
You may think me childish, but at night I put 
the sleeves round my neck and it comforts me.” 
Could human love find a more affecting cx- 
pression? 




















——- 
A BOARDING-HOUSE TRICK. 


At acertain hotel in Ohio, a large mirror is 
laced at the entrance of the dining-hall, which 
Is s0 constructed that you sce yourself a thin, 
cadaverous, hungry person; but when you come 
out from th: table and Jook in the glass, your 
body is distended in the extremity of corpulence. 


This surpasses Sidncy Smith’s artifice of the 
magnifying spectacles, to make cherries look as 
large as apples when he ate them. 


——__+——_ 


POISONED BY OLEANDER, 


It may surprise some readers to know that 
the oleander, so popular as a house and garden 
plant, is extremely poisonous. An Ohio doctor 
writes that he was recently called to attend a 
child who had eaten some small fragments of an 
oleander bush, that had been. cutoff. The symp- 
toms were sudden and violent, and the results 
nearly fatal. Deathly prostration, sunken cyes, 
great pallor, incessant vomiting, extreme thirst 
and purging, were the predominating symptoms. 





+ 


RARE EXOTICS, 


A New Hampshire editor has been made the 
happy recipient of a handsome bouquet of flow- 
ers, upon the stem of which was pinned this Je; 
gend: “Please nceept these rare ‘exhortick: 3, 
culled by Rhoda.” Despite all this, the prosaic 
editor wishes the “exhortics” had Neen ‘‘dande- 
lion greens,” for which he has a partiality. 


a 


THE MERCHANTS of Terre Haute, Ind., who do 
business upon corners infested by strect loafers, 
have hit upon a novel plan of getting rid of theirs 
presence, which is worthy of being copied into 
other ci.ies. After the loafers have comfortably 
established themselves, they hang out a placard 
inscribed, “Wanted, employment for these roost- 
ers.” It scatters them more effectually a a 
sheriff's posse would. 


“My FRIEND, don’t you know that it is very 
dangerous to take a nap while the cars are in 
motion?” 

“Why, no,” exclaimed the astonished individ- 
ual, waking up; “why so?” 

“Because th 3 train runs over slcepera,” 


A Curxesg photographer in San Francisco, 
being upbraid: bya la ly customer because the 
picture didn’t suit her, briefly replied thus: “No 
have handsome face; how can?’ 

















Ir 18 0 mistake to suppose the sun is support- 





improve the opportunity by warming his fect. ; od in the skies by its beams, 
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For the Companion. 
THE MAIL-CARRIER. 
By Euth Chesterfield. 

The hero of this sketch was possessed of many 
and rare virtues. 

He was so truthful that I think I may say he 
never told a lic in his life, and so honest that you 
might have left a bag of gold in his way, and it 
would have been np temptation to him at all, 

He was steady and industrious, always attend- 
ing quictly to his own business, that of mail-car- 
ricr, and scorning to gossip about the affairs of 
his neighbors. 

He was also remarkable for his good looks. 
He had a dark complexion, wavy black hair, 
and a fine hazel cye; two, in fact, one set on each 
side of his nose, 

He had four legs, and @ shaggy tail; in short, 
ke was a dog, and his name was Mercury. 

What a contrast to him in every respect was 
his fellow-citizen, Tobias Skinner! Insteas! of 
never having told a lic, it is doubtful whether he 
ever told the truth except by mistake, and as to 
his honesty, ask the hens! They could tell you 
who went prowling among their roosts moonlight 
nights, when everybody else was in bed. 

He had no special business of his own, byt if 
half the time and energy he spent in prying into 
other people’s affairs had been devoted to some 
steady calling, he might have become rich long 
before he died. 

And yet Tobias was not a dog, buta man! In 
person he was not ill-looking, except as his idle, 
thriftless and wicked habiis had left their marks 
upon him. Such as he was, he was as well 
known througheut the village as Mercury, the 
mail-carrier. 

One day, as Tobias was passing the Widow 
Pewy’s small abode, he saw the old woman sit- 
ting near her window, very busy about some- 
thing, he could not tell what; so he drew near 
and looked» in. She was cutting apples, and 
stringing them todry. He leaned on the win- 
dow-sill and talked a little while, and then the 
widow invited him to come in and take a seat. 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” said Tebias; “it’s 
as cheap settin’ a8 standin’;” with which highly 
original remark he entered and threw himself 
into onc of Mrs. Pewy’s flag-bottomed chairs. 

“Apples is plenty this year,” was his next re- 
mark. “Some folks as measured ’em by the 
quart Inst year, measures ’em by the barrel this.” 

“Jes so,’’ returned the widow. “Now I my- 
self hadn’t enough last year for my own eatin,’ 
Iet alone sarce and pies, and now I’ve got enough 
for my own use, and two barrels to sell, besides. 
Help yourself, Tobias, do. Try one o’ them pip- 

pins, won’t ye?” 

“Thank you; don't care if I do; I’m partial to 
pippins, and yourn are uncommon finc.” 

“Well, I think they’re passable, considerin’,” 
said she. ‘Andrew sets every thing by ’em.” 

“No wonder,” said Tobias. “Have you heerd 
from Andrew lately?” 

“Yes, I hears once a week, reg’lar.”” 

“Do tell! Likes his place, I s’pose?” 

“Fust-rate; and, though I say it, they likes him, 
too—his employers, I mean. Thcy tells him they 
wants nothin’ but to have him keep on as he’s 
begun.” 

“Want to know! Gets good wages, I s’pose?” 

“Wal, I guess so,” said she, with a knowing 
smile, and hedof’t forget his old mother, auther, 
I wouldn’t have it get abroad,” lowering her 
voice, “but he sends me money every quarter.” 

“You don’t say so! 1s’pose he don’t resk it 
by mail, does he?” 

“Lors, yes, and it never failed yct. I allers 
knows jest when to expect it, so I don’t let it lay 
over in the office. Between you and I, I’m ex- 
pecting some to-morrow, by the five o’clock boat. 
’T aint every woman as has such a son as my 
Andrew,” said she, wiping her cyes. 

‘Tobias sat till the widow had finished strin:- 
ine her apples, and then remarking that he 
lieved he must be going,” bade her “Good-day. 












THE MAIL-OARRIER, 


lounging about from house to house and from 
store to store, as usual, but, contrary to his usual 
custom, said not one word of what Mrs. Pewy 
had told him. This was not from a reluctance 
to betray the confidence which the simple-minded 
Wwomin had bestowed ipo Vim, ’and which, as 
he perhaps knew, she would have been equally 
ready to bestow on any other chance caller, but 
from motives which concerned himself alone. 
He was thinking how he might get that money 
into his hands! Not that the idea took definite 
form at first, but after he had’ dallied with the 
temptation, and turned it over and over in his 
mind, that is what it came to. 

He went home that evening earlier than usual, 
and lay awake the greater part of the night, try- 
ing to hit upon some plan by which to effect his 
wicked purpose. There was no hope of taking 
the letter from the office without detection; it 
must, therefore, be abstracted from the mail 
before it reached the office, and the mail-carrier 
was only a dog! If the worst came to the worst, 
the dog could not testify against him. 

He remembered that there were two keys to 
the mail-bag; he had seen them hanging side by 
side in the little post-office, often, and had beer 
told it was to prevent delay in case one should 
get mislaid. To obtain one ef these keys could 
not be difficult, arid then he could easily unlock 
the mail, take out the letter—there were never 
more than adozen at any time—lock it again, 
and no one be the wiser. The post-office was in 
a store where he was in the habit of loungiug 
hours every day, and not only he, but all the 
other loungers and good-for-naughts of the vil- 
lage, so that his presence would be less remarked 
than his absence. Every thing seemed to favor 
his scheme, and, in fact, he the next day man- 
aged to slip one of the keys into his pocket while 
the postmaster was waiting on a customer, pre- 
cisely as he had planned. 

The mail was brought to the village by a smail 
steamer, which plicd across the lake, and when 
ithad tossed the little leather bag to the pier, 
went on without stopping, unless there were 
passengers to accommodate. Tho picr was in a 
lonely place, and the road leading from it for the 
space of half a mile was guarded by trees. At 
five o’clock Tobias, having first nscertained that 
there was no one near, stationed himself at a 
convenient point, and waited for poor Mercury ; 
nor did he wait many minntes before he saw him 
trotting along with the leather bag in his mouth. 
“Good fellow! Good fellow!’ said Tobias, 
enjolingly. Mercury returned the salutation 
with a little wag of his tail, and trotted on. 

“Good fellow! Good doggy!” said Tobias, 
drawing from his coat-pocket a piece of beef- 
steak wrapped in paper, and holding it before 





sensiblo to flattery, but he was now on official 
business, and private affairs must not be suffercd 
to intrude, so, with one glance of his brown eyes 
at the tempting bait, he trotted on as before. 

Then Tobias stood in his path, and held the 
deefsfeak to his nosc, at the.same time patting 
and coaxing him. With a lew, uneasy whine, 
the faithful dog made a gentle effort to pass, first 
on one side, then on the other, but, by moving 
with him, Tobias still kept in front. 

The dog looked in the man’s face. I do not 
know what he saw there, but, with one bound, 
he cleared a track for himself, and, at the same 
moment, Tobias grasped the bag with all his 
might, and tore it from the dog’s mouth. He 
darted to a tree, intending to climb it, and un- 
lock the little leather pouch at his leisure; but 
Mercury was too quick forhim. He caught first 
his adversary’s clothes, then his flesh, with a 
grip which made him cry out with pain. He 
seized a stake and tried to defend himself, but 
the usually quiet animal was now furious, and 
Tobias saw that it was death or surrender to one 
of them, and that that one was likely to be him- 
self; so he prudently chose the latter alternative, 
and, dropping the bag, fled to the woods. 

The victorious government official resomed his 
charge, and reached the post-office without far- 
ther adventur@. But when he reached it you 
may be sure there was such an excitement as 
that somewhat sleepy town had never witnessed 
before. 

Tobias had reasoned that the dog could not 
witness against him; but did not the blood, the 
bruises, the flashing eyes, and, indeed, every 
hair of his body, bear testimony to the conflict? 
If he could not then tell his master and the won- 
dering crowd the name of his assailant, lic soon 
found a way to revenl it, for, the first time To- 
bias came to the office, he sprang at him ina 
rage, which he had never been known to do be- 
fore; nor did he ever meet him afterwards with- 
out growling and showing his teeth. 

This called forth two other circumstances; 
one, that Tobias had been seen coming out of 
the woods, torn and bleeding, on the night of 
the adventure, which he accounted for rather 
unsatisfactorily by saying that he had fallen 
from a tree; and the other that, when the key 
was reported missing, a young urchin declared 
he had seen him take a key from a nail, and put it 
in his pocket, but that at the time, he had sup- 
posed it belonged to him. The key nevercameto 
light, however, and will not be likely to unless 
gemeone goes to the bottom of the lake in search 
of it, for there Tobias had the shrewdness to throw 
it. Another link in the chain of evidence came 
from the Widow Pewy, which, as you and I know 
it already, I will not repeat. Taking all together, 


He spent the remainder of the afternoon in him. Mercury loved beefsteak, and was not in- | and connecting it with his former.character, it 





was sufficient to fasten an odium upon him, of 
which he could not get rid, and which must have 
proved no slight punishment for his offence, 

As to Mercury, he stood higher in the estima- 
tion of his constituents than ever, and had heaped 
upon him from every quarter those honors and 
rewards which that public official merits who 
yields neither to force, nor to the more insidious 
influence of bribery and corruption. 

22 ee 
For the Companton. 
HANNAH GORDON’S STORY. 
By Alice Robbins. 

When I first went to the Leavisses, they lived 
in great style. There was a butler, a lady’s 
maid, two chambermnaids, a cook, a porter and a 


gardener. I was nurse to the two children, Biss 
Alice and Miss Rosamond. e 


Mrs. Hoxey, the lady who ownal all the prop- ~ 


erty, bad a good many relations. Among them 
was a very wild nephew, whom she particularly 
disliked. A great majority of herfriends thought 
that Mrs. Leaviss was her own daughter, but 
she was not. She was only an adopted child, 
but one of the sweetest, most lovable ladics I 
ever met. I couldn’t wonder that old Mrs. Hox- 
ey loved her dearly, for, queer and crotchetty as 
she was, Mrs. Leaviss bore patiently with all 
her whims, and that for love’s sake. I don’t be- 
lieve she ever thought of the money that misht 
becoming to her. But if'she did not young Dan 
Hoxey diy Lthink he hated Mrs. Lerviss, and 
the children, too; at any rate till they were 
grown up. 

When I went there to live, an old nurse and a 
great favorite of Mrs. Hoxey had just. been 
pensioned off. She lived infa nice little cottage 
out of town, and I was sometimes allowed to take 
the little girls there. Old Aunt Susan, as she 
was always called, had nursed Mr. Dan, and 
sometimes I met him at the cottage. 

He was a hard looking young fellow, what 
some would call handsome, but never 60 to me. 
There was a very repulsive sneer on his lip when 
he talked to the children, and they always seemed 
anxious to get away from him, notwithstanding 
he often called them litile angels and brought 
them toys. 

It was easy to be seen that Mr. Dan was all 
the world to his old nurse. He had no mother, 
and he used often to bring her nice little things, 
and there was always a room ready for him at 
her neat cottage. Sometimes when we went 
there for a walk, almost at noon, he would not 
be up, and old nurse would make us walk soft- 
ly, and talk about poor Mr. Dan being sick, and 
all that. But I knew that his sickness was al- 
ways brought on by himself, through drinking 
too much. 

However, nurse worshipped him, and she was 
always very sorrowful, because, as she said, his 
Aunt Hoxey was unkind to him. She seemed 
very fond of old Mrs. Hdxey, as well as Mr. Dan, 
and often bronght in little baskets of mellow 
fruits from her cottage garden. Sometimes she 
gave the children nice little bouquets, but it al- 
ways seemed to me,I can’t tell why, that she 
held a grudge against them, for all her soft 
words. 

For years and years I lived on, and though 
the children outgrew the need of me, yet Mrs. 
Leaviss always found that I could be useful in a 
great many ways; and as Rose and Alice be 
came young ladies, and I had a good knowledge 
of dressmaking, my services were valuable. 

Besides, Mrs. Hoxey grew very ill and cxact- 
ing, and Mrs. Leaviss gave up nearly all her 
time to her. Once I remember Alice said,— 

“How can you endure to be near her, mother, 
and she so cross?” 

“Because, my dear,” said her mother, simply, 
“she is the dcarest friend I have in the world, 
and I am very fond of her.” 

“Fond of her!’’ exclaimed Alice. 

“Yes, dear. Shehas been more than a moth- 
cr to me), (She teok mo'when I was a poor little 
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orphan, and treated meas her own child. When 
your poor father died she togk me home again, 
and we owe every thing to her goodness and 
kindness; you as well ag I. Now that she is in- 
firm, and ill, and impatient, I esteem it @ privi- 
lege to care for her, and to wait upon her, and, 
indeed, to love her. She is one of the noblest 
women I ever knew.” 
“Will she leave you all her money?” asked 
Rose, who had appeared to be busy with a book. 
“Rose! what a mercenary question!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Leaviss, and she actually turned pale. 
“Dear mamma, don’t look so. I only asked 
because I remembered, just then, that I heard 
Mr. Dan talking with old nurse one day, long 
ago, and he said so, You can’t think how cross 
he looked when hesaid it. Then nurse shut the 
door, and they talked a long while together.” 
Now I knew that Mrs. Hoxey had made a will, 
and had given the bulk.of her property to my 


mistress, for I was one of the witnesses, but I} 


have always had the faculty of holding my 
tongue, especially if I was told to. I needn't 
say how glad I was, for I was sure that if Mr. 
Dan got the property he would sadly abuse 
and perhaps run through it in a very few years. 

We were living very happily and quictly, when 
old Mrs. Hoxey died. It came sudden at the last, 
as death always seems to. My mistress was 
with her, reading aloud, when all at once, she 
said the room seemed to grow vory still, and 
looking up, she noticed that Mrs. Hoxey’s hand 
had fallen down. 

Well, she was quite dead, poor old lady, and 
the house, and all of us were put into mourning. 
There was not much grief shown, except by 
Mrs. Leaviss. Her sorrow was real, poor lady, 
and it seemed so hard to her to part with her 
life-long fricnd, and to see her Jaid away in the 
tomb. e 

The girls, too, seemed to feel that they had 
Jost a kind protector, though it wasn’t to be ex- 
pected that they should shed many tears, for 
since she had been confined to her room they 
had not seen her for months at a time. 

On the very day on which the family assem- 
bled to hear the will, news came that old nurse 
had died suddenly. She had been at the house 
for some weeks, attending on Mrs. Hoxey, for, 
strangely enough, old as she was, her services 
in the sick room were quite invaluable. 

Mr. Dan and several others of the family were 
there. Idon’t know what Mrs. Leaviss expected, 
but probably she supposed she would be remem- 
bered in the will in some way. What was our 
astonishment, then, that no will was to be found! 
The dear lady, after all her years of self-sacri- 
fice, was left completely out in the cold, and 
every stick of furfiiture, and every dollar, and 
every acre of land were, of course, to go to that 
dreadful Mr. Dan. 

Iwas watching him, and saw a look on his 
face which I didn’t like. He wasn’t in the least 
surprised, but my mistress and the poor girls so 
suddenly thrown into poverty! O, it was the 
saddest hour I ever knew. 

Well, I couldn’t tell you how dreadful every 
thing appeared after that. My poor mistress 
seemed almost dumb with grief, but the girls, 
they acted like angels. They never shed one 
tear over their altered fortunes, but both pro- 
tested that they would work their fingers to the 
bone for their dear mother. 

As for Mr. Dan, he offered them nurse’s little 
cottage, rent free; and thus it is the wicked 
sometimes outwit themselves. My mistress, hav- 
ing nowhere to go, consented to accept the offer 
till she could do better, and in a week we were 
all there, and we filled it, I can tell you. 

I wouldn’t leave Mrs, Leaviss, and though the 
cottare had been well kept, I fancied it wanted 
athorough cleaning. So says I, “Let me put 
you allin order here, and then, may be, I’ll go 
and seck my fortune.” 

Iam a famous hand at whitewashing, and I 
commenced at the garret. With a Jong, slim 
duster, I poked all the cobwebs out of the raft- 
ers, and in so doing, I let a string through—a 
common bit of white cording,—which I at once 
pulled at, of course. The rattling that followed 
made me curious, and I worked away till I bad | 
pushed through a folded paper, that set my 
heart to beating so furiously that I thought I 
should never breathe naturally again. 
flew to Mrs. Leaviss, who was busy at work, 






Alice and Rose laughing outside at each other, 


as they swept down the little garden walk. I 
in hear them this minute. 

“My dear Hannah!” cried my mistress, as 
white as a sheet, ‘‘here is the will! Where did 
yon find it?” 

Well, if we didn’t have a crying time of it, 
then, for afew minntes! The girls camein, and 
they cried, tuo, for sympathy, though the laugh- 
ter of ereat joy was mixed with their tears. 

It was an awful blow, of course, to Mr. Dan, 
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the main cause of old nurse’s sin, and that he 
supposed she had destroyed the document, but 
it seemed she had not dared do that. 

The will left the bulk of the property to Mrs. 
Leaviss, and sundry bequests to poor relatives; 
on the whole, it was a very just will. Of course 
we took possession of the old house, and I never 
left the family. Alice and Rose are the most 
beautiful girls you ever saw, and better than all 
their mother’s gold. Sometimes they are rash 
enough to say they wish they could have worked 
for her, but I think, on the whole, it is better as 
it is. 

Mr®Dan disappeared, and it is to be hoped 
that his disappointment may make him a better 
man, 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuarter VIL 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

The following Saturday the whole school set 
out, with Mr. Moss and the Professor at our 
head, to examine a ledye,.where unusually fine 
quartz was said to be found, Mr. Moss being 
anxious to secure specimens for the cabinet. 

The weeks had crept along into June. The 
foliage was all of the softest green; and the 
grass was more beautiful than the trees, even, 
the blades were so tender and fragrant! 

No svoner had we left the village (which was 
named Mossville, too, as well as the academy) 
than we found the greensward abundantly in- 
terspersed with delicate wild flowers, while the 
fields on either side the road seemed made up 
of emerald and gold, so thickly were the bright- 
eyed dandelion blossoms scattered over them. 

We had each of us a satchel or basket, with 
scissors, and hammers, and little spades, so that 
we might be prepared to gather up any thing 
suitable for our museum, whether vegetable or 
mineral. 

Winter and Scranton had large baskets, and 
hatchets, and heavy hammers for more practi- 
cal uses; and nearly all the boys had with them 
twice as many implements as would be needed. 
That we were happy, no one will doubt who 
has seen such a gay-hearted troop of school-chil- 
dren setting off on a holiday excursion. 

Scranton had not been quite so attentive to 
Nellie since the affair of the acrostic, and had 
rather gone over to Winnie Winter, who ad- 
mired him prodigiously, because he had taken 
Walter's part in the niatter of the nugget. 

Winter, on the contrary, had been more gra- 
cious to Nellie since she had taken his sister by 
the hand before the whole of the school, when 
he fancied himself so disgraced. 

Winter was walking near Nellie and I, always 
keeping nearest me, for I notice that young gal- 
lants almost invariably walk by the side of the 
girl they don’t think they are in love with, when 
there are more than one in the party. . 

Scranton and Winnie were a good way in ad- 
vance of us, and Winter had taken advantage 
of his remoteness to tell us what a “splendid fel- 
low that Scranton was, He was a gentleman, 
every inch of him, and he hoped he would get 
the golden stur. He was sure he should vote for 
him, and hoped, if it was put to school vote, we 
should all vote for him, too!” 

Vm sure I fully agreed with Winter, and was 
half angry, when Nellie said, in a faint voice, 
“Thatany body ought to be agentleman, brought 
up as Scranton had been, and that people did not 
know whether they were ood or bad until they 
had been tried by adversity.” @ 

“And then he is so generous,” Winter went on, 
without seeming to hear Nellie’s reply. “If any 
one of us is out of funds, he is alinost angry if 
we do not use his money.” 

“His father’s money, you mean,” said Nellie. 
“TI do not see that we are generous when we give 
away what costs no sacrifice to give. If he 
worked and earned his money himself, it would 
be gencrous to give it away, perhaps.”” 

Winter was silent a moment, as if the distine- 
tion had not occurred to him, and I, wishing to | 
j change the subject, exclaimed, that “there was | 
‘poor Ned Tryst walking aloue by himself, and 
| that no one had spoken to him since we left the 
academy.” 

“If Scranton is so good,’’ said Nellie, “why 
does he not try to reform Ned Tryst? Goodness 
consists in doing something, not in being grace- 
ful and civil.” 

“Perhaps he never thought he could. 
a tough customer, bound to ruin.” 

“But he has great genius. What a wonderful 
drawing that was he made on the blackboard!” 

“Was it? Iam no judge of drawing.” 

“But you know when any drawing is a good 
copy or imitation, Didn’t you sec how each pe- 
jculiarity of the head, and feet, and hands was 











Ned is 





brought out? It was almost equal to some of 
our best designers, in spirit. 1 heard the Pro- 





and nobody questioned but what he had been | fessor say so himself.” 


“1 distike the boy, and so cannot, at least, 
ought not to speak of him, for I should not say 
any thing good of him,” Winter returned. 

After this it was evident Nellie had something 
unusual on her mind. 

“Come away,” she whispered; “I am guing to 
speak to Ned Tryst. It hurts ine to sce him so 
shunnc by every body.” 

“Well, it does not hurt me, then! He deserves 
to be shunned,” I blurted out—for Nellie’s weak- 
ness in that line annoyed me. 

Presently Nellie left us, and, yes—my eyes did 
not deceive me—she was walking side by side 
with that miserable Ned Tryst, before the face 
and eyes of all the scholars. 

In vain I beckoned and frowned, Nellie walked 
on as unconcernedly as if walking with a prince. 

“At first Ned was very shy of her, thinking 
that she sought his company to tease him, as all 
the rest of the girls did; but when she spoke 
kindly, and treated him as she would any young 
gentleman, Ned straightened up, and tried to 
look worthy of his company. 

“T have brought along my sketch-book,” Nellie 
said, “and am guing to make a drawing of the 
ledge, when they all get to work upon it. Did 
you ever take lessons?” 

“Who? I? No. Jcan’tdraw!” 

“But you did that very cleverly on the black- 
Doard.”” 

“QO, Tam so sorry*hbout that!” Ned answered, 
quickly. “I would give all the world if I had 
not done it.” 

“Then what made you?”" 

“Tam sure I don’t know. I like Mr. Moss, 
first-rate, and Miss Mondram, too. I wish you 
would tell her I did not mean to insult her.” 

“Why do you not tell her so yourself?” 

“Me? Catch a weasel asleep!” with a shrug. 

“But you are not ashamed to do right?” 

“She wouldn’t care if I was ever so sorry.” 

“But she would. It would make her very 
happy to know you did not realize that you were 
insulting and disgracing her. Do speak with 
her and apologize.”” 

Ned Tryst whistled. 
kind,” he said.” 

“Tam not so very much older than you are,” 
Nellie said, “but I should be very sorry not to 
ask any one’s forgiveness, if I had unintention- 
ally injured them.” 

“Should you?’ asked Ned. Then walked on 
some way, with his head down, as if thinking. 

“ye good mind to write her a note—that 
would be easier than speaking,” he said, look- 
ing away from Nellie, as if ashamed of his good 
resolutions, 

“So it would; and I have some note paper in 
my sketch-buok. Let us sit down, and you can 
write it while Trest alittle, and then you can 
give it to her to-day, aud it will be done with.” 

Without waiting for young Tryst to object, 
Nellie sat down upon a stone by the roadside, 
and took from the sketch-book some paper and 
a drawing-pencil. 

“You can write upon the book,” she said, and 
then she moved away under pretence of gather- 
ing some violets that were blooming there. 

It was some time before Ned could write any 
thing, much more a note of apology. It was 
certainly new business for him to be engaged in, 
but he stammered through a few lines, and then 
folded the sheet and handed it to Nellie. 

“J wish you would look it over and sce if it 
will do.” 

The note read as follows: 








“He was not one of that 


Miss Mospram,—Nellic May says I ought to 






ask your forgiveness for putting you on the 
blackboard alongside of Mr. Mos: I didn't 
think you would care. All T wanted was to 


But [am sorry enough, 





make the boys laugh 
you bet; for] got the plazuedest lic! ng a fellow 
ever had, and [suppose it is all right. But 1 
didw’t mean to wrong you, and hope you will 
forgive me. Nep Tryst. 

Ned watched Nellie’s face very sharply, to see 
if she smiled when reading it; but Nellie said, 
very seriously, “she thought it would do, and 
she knew Miss Mondram would think better of 
him for having written it.” 

“Would you mind giving it to her?” Ned 
asked. “Taint used to such things.” 

“No. It will be much the best way for you to 
give it yourself. It would make her happier, 
and you will feel better when you think of it af- 
terward.” 

It was evident enough that the hardest part of 
Ned’s punishment was yet to come. 

He thought to himself, that if it did not come 
handy to give it to Miss Mondram, he could tear 
it up, and let what would come, he never would 
try to ask her pardon again. 

Perhaps Nellie read his thoughts, for seeing 
Miss Mondram approaching, she ran to her and 
begged her to come and speak with Ned Tryst, 
who had something special to say to her, 

Miss Mondram came toward him very gravely. 

“Give her the note now,” w hispered Nellie; 
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and poor Ned plucked up courage and extend- 
ed the paper. 

Miss Mondram read the note twice over, and 
then held out her hand to Ned. 

“Tam glad you are sorry for this outraze, 
Master Tryst. You ought to be. You never can 
think how you have injured me.” 

Ned was a boy of quick feclings. When 
saw the tears spring to Miss Mondram’s eyes 
realized how crucl he had been. 

“I’m sorry—indecd, I’m very sorry,” said he, 
kicking the stone with his boot. “I’m glad 
Professor licked me. I wish he would lick me 
again if it would make you feel any better.” 

“If this learns you to be more thoughtful, we 
shall all be very glad to see you improve, Mas- 
ter Tryst. You don’t seem to be a bad-hearie) 
boy. How is it you do so many bad things?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t help it.” 

“Yes, indeed, you can help it, and you must 
help it, or you will be ruined. Promise me you 
will begin to reform at once.” 

“The boys alkhate me—and the girls too. No- 
bod} has spoken to mt to-day but her,” nodding 
toward Nellie. 

“And so it was she who induced you to write 
this note?” 














“Miss Mondram put her arm around Nellie and 
drew her tenderly toward her. 

“You have begun a goud fork, my dear child; 
cannot you manage to complete it?” 

“Don’t you think Ned ought to have drawinz 
lessons? Didu’t you notice the expression of 
those drawings?” Nellie asked, timidly. 

“Certainly Idid. You have great talent, Mas 
ter Tryst; try to improve it.” 

“Could he come into the drawing class?" 
asked Nellie. 

“By all means. Come into the class. Burt 
understand that only geatlemen are admired 
there.” 

After a while, when we had arrived at the 
lede, Nellie brought me her drawing of the 
scene, It was very animated, the figures being 
and natural. 

“Do sce the Professor and Mr. Moss hacking 
away at the stonc—that is capital,” I cried. 

“Yes, so itis; Ned Tryst drew those.” 

And that was how we found out that Ned 
Tryst was born to be an artist. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE BOG. 


Donald was a poor man, for he never kuew 
beforehand where the next week’s provision was 
to come from. 

Yet Donald was a rich man, for Heaven had 
bestowed upon him the gift of a merry heart. 
He sang all day at his work, and went home at 
night to chcer the drooping spirits of his wife, 
and entertain with games and stories his chi- 
dren, to whom he was better than a volume of 
the “Arabian Nizhts.” 

“Anh, Donald,” his wife would sigh, and sar, 
sometimes, “how can you go on so, crachins 
your jokes, when who knows how soon we muy 
all be perishing with hunger?” 

“Eh, but, Mazgie, isn’t it time enough to 
greet over our trouble when it comes?” Dunahl 
would reply, heaping more peat on the already 
glowing fire. 

A simple philosophy, this, but, combined w.tb 
the cheery firclight reflected from the cheer: 
faces of her “‘bairns,”’ it seldom failed to com- 
fort the good woman for the time being. 

One stormy night, when, as Magyie said, the 
wind blew “as though it would blow the auki 
Diggin into the loch,” the little family were stur- 
thed by what seemed to be the cry of a human 
yoice mingling with the storm. 

“What's that!” exclaimed Donald, spring 
to his feet, for his heart was ever open to the eail 
of distress. 

“YT doubt it was naught but a howlet, or may 
be a loon,” said Maggie. 

“Ay, I’m sure of it,” said Sandy, the eldest 
son, a boy some fourteen years of age. ‘lin 
sure it was a howlet, for I heard one when I wa: 
coming through the woods the other night. = 
let us have the rest of ‘St. Geagge and the Dr: 
on,’”” 

“May be you’re right,” said Donald, about 10 
resune hig seat; but the cry was repeated mer 
distinctly than before. 

“I’s a ery for help,” said Donald; “there! 
didn’t ye hear it? Some poor body is lost in the 
mora come, Sandy, make haste and fetch the 
lantern—quick.”” 

“Surely, you'll not go out such a night az 
this,” said Maggie. “Ye’re clean daft to this: 
of it, man, and to take the laddie with ye, ter 
That was no ery for help, or if it was, ts 
was a warlock, tempting you on fu di 
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Such things have been heard of afore now. 
There was auld Hughie Carr’”—— 

“Warlock, or no warlock, J’! not rnn the risk 
of leaving a human being to perish ia the bog,” 
said Donald, striding out into the darkness, fol- 
lowed by Sandy with the lantern. 

“Auld Hughie was found up to his neck in it, 
stone dead. I’ve heard my grannie tell the sto- 
ry, many a time,” said Maggie, as she shut the 
cottage door. ss 

Donald and his son, buffetted by the sterm, 
pressed toward the marsh, shouting “hollo!”’ as 
they went, and by-and-by an answering cry came 
back, “Iere! help!” 

Following the sound, they found themselves 
sinking deeper and deeper into the yielding, oozy 
turf, and although Donald did not}: courage, 
he had been educated in the superstitions of his 
class, and it may be the story of auld Hughie 
and the warlock recurred to him unpleasantly, 
but if so, he kept it to himself, and did his best 
to encourage Sandy. 

At last their efforts were rewarded with sue- 
cess. Just as it began to seem impossible to pro- 
ceed further, the light of the lantern showed 
them a man on horseback, struggling in the 
marsh, 

“Hollo, friend,” quoth the rider, “I’ve been 
trying to follow your lantern, but it danced about 
like a will-o’-the-wisp.” 

“As to that, so did your voice,” returned Don- 
ald, good-naturedly; “but give me your horse’s 
bridle, and we'll soon be on dry land.” 

“Thanks,” said the rider, when this was ac- 
complished. ‘‘And now I shall have to trespass 
upon your hospitality for the night, for aught I 
see, for my horse is well nigh exhausted with 
floundering about in this quagmire, and so, to 
tell the truth, ain I myself.”” : 

“You're right welcome to such aécommoda- 
tions as Lean give ye,” 
v to his cottage. 

Asmall, rude shed served for the horse's shel- 
ter, and not till he was cared for, and the three 
had entered the cottage and stood in the light of 
the fire, could Donald see what kind of visitor 
he had brought with him. Even then he found 
it difficult to fix the precise rank of the auburn- 
haired, blue-eyed young man, who stood on his 
hearth, wrapped in a dripping plaid. Towever, 
he was a stranger, and unfortunate, which w: 
claim enough upon Donald’s good oflices; s 
without ng any questions, he hastened to 
bring him some of his own dry clothing, and 
bade his wife prepare him a dish of porridge, 
which was the only refreshment the house af- 
forded. In a few minutes Maggie placed the 
steaming basin before him, remarking,— 

“It’s the best we have, but I fear me you'll 
think it but poor fare. I shouldn’t wonder now 
if you was used to meat every day. You don’t 
look to be just one of us?” 

By “one of us’? Magic meant the peasantry, 
and she put a note of interrogation after it, but 
this the young man either did not notice, or 
chose to seem not to, for he replied, “I assure 
youl wish for nothing better than this, and I 
have had ncither meat, nor any thing else, since 
breakfast this morning;” and he ate his porridge 
ina manner entircly satisfactory to his hostess, 
forall housekeepers, whether of high or low de- 
ree, are fond of having their cookery appreci- 
ated, P 

“Belike ye’ll have been travelling along way 2?” 
Magsie remarked ayain, anxious to learn some- 
thing concerning her guest, but unwilling to ask 
a dircet question. 

“Well, yes, P've ridden a good distance, but 
should have been home hours ago, if I had not 
lost myself in the fen.” 


“May be you don’t live so very far away, 
then?” 


“My destination is Gowrie Castle, which I fan- 
cy cannot be very far from here.”’ 

“Not more nor miles, and a Jevol bit o’ 
Toad, too,” said Donald. 

“So you have businéss at the castle?” ob- 
served Magvie, jumping at a conclusion, in de- 
fault of any definite information. 

“Yes. As you are such near neighbors, I pre- 
sume you know all about the family,” remarked 
the young man. ‘Do they seem to be popular 
among their tenantry ?’ 

“The carl do; he’s a splendid gentleman, and 
the countess js a bonnie leddie; but they do say 
the son is but a wild, rollicking neer-do-weel.” 

“And if they do, you're no call to speak ill of 
your betters,’’ said Donald, reprovin, 

“It was my fault,” said the strang “She 
did butanswer my question, and I’ve heard much 
the same thing said of young Sir David before. 
Now, as Tam somewhat weary, | will ask per- 
mission to go to my room.” 

Donald opened the door into a very small 
apartment, adjoining the one in which they were 
sitting, but when the guest found that it was 
the only sleeping-room in the house, excepting 



































































said. Donald, leading the | 








the ish eapied by dl the children, he refused to 
take it. 

“Let me wrap myself in my plaid—it is now 
quite dry—and lie down in front of the fire. I 
desire no better accommodations.” And to this 
arrangement his host and hostess at length con- 
sented. 

In the morning he declared that he had never 
slept better, and when he had taken his porridge 
with the family, drew out his purse, and offered 
to settle with his kind entertainers, but of this 
they would not hear, ‘ 

“Let it be a debt of gratitude, theft,” said he, 
“for I owe you more than moncy can pay, You 
saved my life—I shall not forget it.” 

He soon found that he must increase his debt 
still further, for his horse was so lame that he 
decided to leave him behind, saying he could 
get another at the inn, which was only two miles 
distant. 

“T will send for him in a day-or two,” he said; 
“or no—suppose you bring him to the castle 
yourself, when you think him fit to travel.” 

“So I will, sir,” said Donald, “but how will I 
find you?” . 

“Inquire of the porter, at the gate, for Davie 
Campbell, the owner of the horse;” and the 
stranger said good-morning, and departed. 

A week afterward Donald appeared at the 
lode gate with the horse all saddled and bridled, 
and quite restored to health. 3 

“Ts one Davie Campbell within?” he asked of 
the porter, who seemed to him a very great man 
indeed, in his fine clothes,—so great that he 
feared he would hardly own to being acquaint- 
ed with his friend Davie. 

The porter stared. 

“This is his horse, and he bade me fetch him 
to the castle,” said Donald, apologetically. 

The porter turned to another 
man, who came lounging that way, and said, 
“Te wants to see one Davie Campbell, the owner 
of that horse,” and then both men Jaughed im- 
moderately. “Some jest at the bottom,” said 
the porter to his companion, opening the gate. 
Then he bade Donald leave the horse with him, 
and gave manifold directions as to how he should 
find the person he wished to see, which so con- 
fused poor Donald, that he would fain have gone 
away without sccing him at all, but this the por- 
ter would not hear of, and while they were dis- 
cussing the matter, the porter’s companion sud- 
denly exclaimed, “He's coming now.” 

Off went his hat and off went the porter’s hat, 
but Donald saw only a group of gay gentlemen 
approaching, and no one whom he knew at all. 

But there was one there who knew him—a 
handsome young gentleman, with blue eyes and 
auburn hair, his clothes glittering with jewels 
and goM lace, for it happened to be a gala day. 

“So you have come, my good man, and brought 
me my steed all safe and sound,’’ said he, step- 
ping forward, smilingly, holding out his hand. 

It al? flashed across Donald, in a moment. 
His friend, “fone Davie Campbell,” was no other 
than Sir David, son of the Earl of Gowrie. He 
remembered, now, that the family name was 
Campbell. And he had allowed Sir David to 
sleep on bis floor, and his wife had enlled him a 
“neer-do-weel,”? and taking it all together, he 
was so shocked and embarrassed that he could 
hardly look up. 

But this soon passed away, when Sir David 
introduced him to his friends, as the man who 
saved his life; and then he said, “My father will 
wish to thank you for what you have done,” and 
led him away to the eastle. 

When Donald went home, and told his family 
what had befallen him, they thonght it more 
wonderful than any story he had ever told them 
yet, not excepting the legend of “St. George and 
the Dragon.” 

Nor was this the end of it, for the grateful 
young knight gave Donald a comfortable house 
and a well-stocked farm, so that he never more 
knew want all his davs, and Magyie had “meat’” 
as often as xhe pleased. 

Nor was Sandy’s share in the night’s transac- 
tions forgotten, for Sir David had him educated 
at his own expense, and in due time took him 
into his sorvice 



























































+o. 
TREASURES IN THE TIBER, 


Time is called the Destroyer, and so he is, but 
when we think of the thousands of his trophies, 
once supposed forever lost, Which he affords men 
the opportunity to discover as his years roll on, 
we may almost call him the Restorer 

The bed of the river Tiber is to be thoroughly 
excavated. An Italian has been 
formed for this purpose, at the head of which is 
Siguor Alessandro Castellani, and in’ ev-op 
tion with him will be many artists, antiquarics, 
and other learned men of Europe and Amcrica, 
The project delights the Italians, who have an 
almost boundless idea of the treasures buried 
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under the yellow mud of the river. For 8,000 
years, they say, every revolution has added its 
tribute to tho hidden mass. The statues, dia- 
dems, and armor of the unpopular empcrors 
were flung into tho Tiber. When the enemics of 
Rome were at its gates, the despairing inhabitants 
cast their treasures into the stream to baffle 
the invaders’ cupidity. Fires, inundations, the 
wrecking of precious-freighted galleys, and the 
spoils of ruined temples and palaces, have helped 
to accumulate this store of wealth. All these 
relics, buried for ages, will be brought to light 
by modern enerzy. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE AFTER- 
GUARD’S YARN, 


In the year 1808, I entered the naval service of 
the Hon. Fast India Company as a ship’s boy. 
When I joined the guardship in Bombay Harbor, 
Twas only ten years of age, but Pwas an orphan, 
having lost my father, who had also been in the 
service, and my mother, who had been dead some 
years. 

It so happened that, at the time of my joining, 
a squadron was fitting out to escort an agent of 
the government on a political mission to the 
court of Persia. I do not remember the names 
of all the ships,—it was only a small squadron— 
but Tcan recollect that the Commodore was an 
officer of the name of Corbett, and that he hoist- 
ed his broad pennant on board a six-and-thirty 
gun frigate, called the Nereid. You will soon 
learn ‘the very sufficient reason whyI have never 
forgotten the name of the Commodore and of his 
ship. 

Twas at once despatched to the Sylph, a small 
brigantine of not more than one hundred tons, 
and carrying eight guns, all six or nine pounder 
carronades. The day after I joined ber, the 
squadron sailed for the Gulf, and the little Sylyh 
went as one of the number, 

Well, we had a fine breeze up to Ras-el-Jebel, 
vw of the Ilills, as the Arabs call Cape Mus- 
sendom, which, as you know, is the great head- 
land that forms thé north-eastern extremity of 
Arabia. We then passed in company through 
the Straits of Ormuz, still with a fair wind, but 
hardly had the squadron entered the Persian 
Gulf, when the wind chopped round, and a gale 
began to blow right in our teeth. 

“Ah,” said some of our old hands, “we are 
yoing to have a taste of one of the old gulf’s nor’- 
westers.’”? 

And, true enough, we did have such a good 
taste that I have never forgotten the flavor. It 
blew hard for a week, and, on the second day, 
we had lost sight of the entire squadron. 

When the nor’-wester showed signs of hauling 
off, and we were able to set a little canvas on the 
brigantine, not a sail was in sight. 

A sharp luokout was now kept, not only for 
one of our ships, but also for any piratical craft. 
In those days sian Gulf was infested with 
pirates. The coast to the south of Ras Mussen- 
dom was actually, and is still, to this day, called 
the ‘pirate coast,” and so greatly had this pl: 
increased in those waters, that the trade in native 
vessels was almost annihilated. 

It will searecly be credited in these days, when 
y at once meets its deserts, that the Bombay 
ninent, under orders of the Court of Direet- 
ors at home, had issned peremptory instructions 
to the officers of the Indian navy that they were 
not to attack or molest piratical vessels on any 
account, and were only to fire a gan in selfede- 
fence, after first having been fired upon! But 
such was the ca 

Not a sail was sizhted, of any sort, until the 
island of Kenn, on the Persian const of the gulf, 
appeared on the horizon, At the same moment 
that the lookout man hailed the deck with the 
announcement of the island being in sight right 
ahead, he added the unwelcome news that two 
Arab dhows were standing towards us, About 
two points on the port bow. 

The Sylph was close-hauled to the wind, while 
the strangers came down upon her with the wind 
right aft, and with all their canvas bellying out 
in fair, white fields. As soon as Licut. Graham, 
our commander, saw these great vessels, each 
twice the tonnage of his little command, he had 
his suspicions about their desizns, 

All our crew were piped to quarters, the guns 
were cast loose, the mayazine opened, and the 
arms passed up from below. Soon our prepara: 
tions for the conflict, which was pretty generally 
apprehended to be imminent, were complete, and 
then we watched the dhows as they nea 
rapidly. 

All our doubts would soon be at rest, and not 
a-seaman on board the Sy/ph butewas rejoiced i in 
the prospeet of a tight with pirates. 

Such was the view of the matter taken by the 
as I eathered it from the mouths of 
the elder hands, 

But what made Lieut. Graham, our young and 
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brave commander, look so pale and ill at ense? 
It was not fear, for he had a well-carned*reputa- 
tion in the service as a brave officer, and had 
saved the life of a seaman, only a few days pre- 
viously, by jumping overboard at great personal 
risk. No, it was not fear, but it was the “instruc- 
tions” which he had received from his superiors 
before sailing. He was, in effect, bound hand 
and foot for slaughter. Owing to the great sn- 
periority of the enemy in numbers and power, 
the salvation of his ship, and all hands intrustcd 
to his care, rested in his ability to open fire first. 
The first brondside was every thing, for, if well 
direeted, it would, in all probability, cause the 
dhows to sheer off, or would seriously cripple 
them. 

As an English officer, and for the honor of the 
flag, he dared not fly, and yet, if he wished to 
save his commission, he must uot raise a hand 
to save himself from death, until, perhaps, it was 
too late. 


Was ever officer placed in so fearful a predica- 
ment? 


A few minutes of agonizing suspense passed; 
not agun was fir] on cither side; Lieut. Graham. 
obeyed his instructions to the letter, and it 
seemed as thouzh tho pirates knew what these 
were. The dhows passed within gun: shot, within 
pistol-shot, within the throw of a biscuit. Boy 
as Twas, [watched with horror the near approach 
of the great dhows, with their white, chunam 
washed hul 
of fierce-looking cut-thro: 
renowned stronghold of R: 











3,—pirates from the 
al-Khaimah. 





,in which I could sce a dense horde + 


There was a territic shock as the Arab craft 


struck the Sy/ph, one on the bow, and the other 
on the quarter, while almost at the same instant 
our decks were covered with the swarthy mob, 
Tt was too lite now to use the guns; while the 
sailors, hardly recovered from thgir astoni-h- 
ment at the appalling turn affairs had taken, 
found themselves overpowered, and fighting, not 
for glory, but for existence. 

The murderous gang of stalwart Arabs poured 
in a two-fold flood over the confined decks of the 
brigantine, and, ‘solely by the weight of their 
onset, drove into one dense mass, like a flock of 
sheep, the band of Englishmen. These, ani- 
mated by thcir officers, strove by almost super- 
human efforts, to break through the crowd of 
savages, but it was like combating against a 
stormy sea. A general massacre ensued, I 
found myself hurled down the fore-hateh, which 
was open, on to the lower deck, where two other 
sailors were lying, Half stunned. 

Diving down thronzh a small opening in the 
lower deck, the covering of which we quickly 
removed, we secreted ourselves in a small store- 
room, Which opened with a sliding door.” The 
storeroom wis almost under the forefoot of the 
ship, and Tcould hardly breathe in the stifling: 
atmosphere; the space was so confined also, that 
my companions and mysclf quickly threw out 
some of the stores to make a little more room; 
as we had replaced the small hatch in the lower 
deck, there was no occasion to keep the slidins 
door shut. 

We had scarcely been down there a minute, 
when we heard a heavy fall overhead on to the 
hatch, and then a groan. Coneluding it was one 
of our countrymen, one of my comrades wentaip 
to the opening, and asked, in a cautious wnder- 
tone, who v there. 

A feeble voice at once replied, “It is I, your 
captain.” With some difficulty the hatch was 
in moved on one side, and Lieut. Graham 
was lifted down. The unfortunate officer was 
covered with wounds, and it seemed impossible 
that he could Jive many hours. We did all in 
our power to staunch the flow of. blood, and 
plnced him in a sitting posture in the store-room, 
Every moment, we expected that the pirates 
would commence to search the ship, for the com- 
‘ative silence overhead told us that they were 
masters of the Sylph. : 

We could hear them swinging the y 
they tfimmed the brigantine’s sa 
and then we thought we could distinguish a 
scream of some wretch in his agony. So passed 
an hour. At length, suddenly, the sound was 
heard of many feet rushing to and fro on the 
upper deck. é 

What could it all mean? Could they be about 
to search the hold, or—and a slight gleam of 
hope flashed, like a ray of sunshine on @ stormy 
sea, over our despairing hearts—could it be de 
liverance from some quarter? 

The noise increased; the pirates appeared to 
be makipg more sail on the litte craft, A short 
time of intense mental anxiety elapscd, when, to 
our rapturous delight, the boom of a distant gin 
clanged on our ears. Resene from a cruel death 
was at hand, and we all, even the haff-dy 
lieutenant, pourcd out from our hearts a pra 
of thankfulness to the Almizhty. 

Soon another gun thundered with its majestic 
Hote oyer the.summer sea; then a third; each 
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time the sound drew nearer, and the solitary re-| leaves that of the sun a little later, and touches 
ports increased to a brisk cannonade. We were | it again a little earlier than it seems to do. Re- 
startled aé last by around shot that smashed | cent observers have noticed a fine line between 
through the ship’s side over our heads, and quite | them, when the planet is apparently somewhat 
close to us. A few minutes more elapsed; we | removed, and this line is now understood to be 
ventured out of our place of concealment, and, | the true point of contact. 

approaching the small hatch, slightly lifted it, Several astronomers, both in this country and 
80 as to listen better. in Europe, have now corrected the old observa- 

Hurrah! the pirates were leaving the ship, and | tions of the transit of Venus in 1761 and 1769 on 
wwe were safe. Of course, we remained in our'| this principle, and their conclusions agree closely 
place of concealment until, soon after, we were | with those derived from other methods of caleu- 
overjoyed at hearing once more the well-known lation, that the sun is not more than ninety-two 
accents of the English tongue. We were free! | millions of miles distant, and may be half a mil- 

Throwing up the covering of the small lower | lion less. . ‘ 
deck-hatch, we sprang up, and found that our| According to Sir John Herschell, this correc- 
deliverers were the officers and crew of H. M.| tion corresponds to the apparent breadth of 
S. Wereid, Com. Corbett in command... And| human hair at a distance of 125 feet, or of a 
that was the reason, sir, added the sailor, why | gold sovereign (or a half-eagle piece) at eight 
I never forgot the ship’s name, and that of her| miles off, where, of course, they could not be 
captain. A sight I shall never forget met our| distinguished by the naked eye. It shows to 
cyes as wo stepped up once more on the upper| What extreme nicety astronomical calculations 
deck, and breathed the pure air of heaven. are now brought. . 

Not a man had been left alive; the bloodthirsty | Another remarkable circumstance about the 
miscreants had butchered all the survivors from | new distance assigned to his solar majesty is 
the fight before rejoining the dhows, on seeing es-| that Prof. Symth, Astronomer Royal of Scot- 
cape was hopeless. . land, finds it recorded in the great Pyramid of 

Well, the Nereid and the little Sylph chased | Egypt. He considers that this pyramid was in- 
the dhows, overtook them, and, within five honrs | tended for an observatory, and that astronomi- 
of the time the pirates boarded us, we fired | cal calculations were recorded in its dimensions. 
Drondsides into them until we sank both of the| If this be true, the ancients knew more about 
rascally craft, with every soul on board. the sun and stars than modern scientific men 

As to Licut. Graham, he recovered from his | have known till quite recently. 
svounds, was tried by a court-martial for the loss| A transit of Venus is to take place in 1874, 
of his ship, and was, of course, honorably acquit- | and great expectations are cherished from the 
ted, for he pleaded his “instructions.” observations to"be made of it by the most skil- 
ak: ful astronomers, and the best instruments. Af- 

ter that, we shall probably know to a nicety how 
THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 


far the solar light and heat has to travel before 
If we look into our school books for the dis-| they cheer and warm us every day. Whether it 
tance from us of our great source of light and 


be ninety-five or nincty-one millions of miles— 
heat, we shall find it put down at about ninety- | in either casc we cannot but adore that Infinite 
five millions of miles. It has, however, of late 


Being, who contrived such a stupendous and glo- 
been satisfactorily concluded that this distance rious dispenser of life and happiness. 
is too great, by at least, three millions of miles. : 

“Well,” our readers will perhaps say, “a mil- 
lion or two more or less is of no importance in 
such vast numbers. We might as well go to the 
length of a hundred as of ninety-five millions.” 

The question is really of more importance 
than most persons might suppose. And isit not 
wonderful that we can find out the sun’s dis- 
tance at-all?, We have no magical line or com- 
pass that will stretch so far. Is it not even au- 
Ancious to attempt to measure the great orb of 
day, when we arc afraid to look him in the face 
lest we be blinded? It was, indeed, in this way 
that the great astronomer, Galileo, lost his sight. 

How, then, can the feat be accomplished? 

Some of our readers are acquainted with the 
principles of land-surveying, and know that it 
is by measuring base lines and triangles that we 
learh the distance of remote objects. The same 
plan is adopted in sky-measurements. Tho fav- 
orite method for the sun has been for two ob- 
servers, at opposite points on the globe, to watch 
the transit of Venus, when this planet seems to 
crawl like a fly across the sun’s visage. 

‘The diameter of the carth forms the base, and 
the points of contact, when the planct leaves the 
edge of the solar disc and touches it again, the 
points of two triangles, which may be measured. 
Observations were made of the transits of Venus 
in the years 1761 and 1769, but the observers 
were not sufficiently careful, and the results dif- 
fered greatly. Some calculated the distance to 
be more, and some less than ninety-five millions 
of miles. It was by comparing and correcting 
these in 1822 and 1824 that Encke determined on 
this number, which has been considered correct 
till lately. 

Since then various other methods of calcula- 
tion have been devised. One is by the speed of 
light. The first calculation was that light tray- 
cls at the rate of 194,600 miles in a second. 
Fougault’s experiments, however, showed that 
light is not quite such a fast character as is sup- 
posed. He set the velocity down as low as 185,- 
300 miles a second. As, then, the light of the 
sun requires only about forty-nine seconds to 
reach us, the sun must be only about 91,400,000 
miles away. 

Another plan was by observations on Mars, 
which marred equally the old estimate, and led 
to about the same result. 

A difficulty in observing the transit of Venus 
across fhe sun arises from the fact that just as 
the dark spot leaves the edge of the sun’s bright 
disc it is prolonged, so that instead of a circle it 
t the shape of a pear. Hence it is difficult 
to determine the exact moment'at which the edges 
of the planct and the sun touch cach other. This 
js because to our sight bright objects appear 
larger than they are, aud dark objcets on abright 
background sinaller, as the light encroaches 
upon them. 

Bearing this fact in mind we perceive that 
Venus being larger than it looks, its outline 
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THE GEYSERS OF ICELAND. 





Iceinnd, the rugged country of the cxtreme 
North, presents a novel and interesting ficld to 
the traveller: 

“In wondrous union here combined. 
Extremes of heat and cold we find, 
¥rozen lakes and boiling fountains, 

Icy valleys, burning mountains— 

‘An awful though mysterious blending 
“Of frost, and snew, and fire contending.” 

The stranger on approaching Iceland is awe- 
struck with the grandeur and solitariness of its 
natural scenery. 

Before him rise gigantic peaks of ice of daz- 
zling whiteness. “At the foot of these luminous 
peaks, flickering in the sun, or glaring in the 
cold light of the moon, black rocks rise out of 
the sea, like the fabled towers and castles of the 
Titantic giants, making the scene inexpressibly 
solemn by contrast. It is said that the gloomi- 
ness of the atmosphere and the majestic calm- 
ness of the mountains sometimes hold the stran- 
ger spell-bound, a feeling of awe coming over 
him, that he is unable to resist or to contro}. 

On asummer’s day in calm weather, the at- 
mosphere is so clear that the brilliancy of the 
mountains becomes painful to the eye. 

“But the scene of splendor is subject to sudden 
changes; the sky becomes overcast with wan- 
dering clouds. The majestic serenity and bright- 
ness melt away, and sea, sky and mountains 
become dark and terrible at the approach of the 
storm. ‘ 

The name of the country—Iceland—is well 
founded, as almost one-sixth of the area is cov- 
ered with ice mountains. 

‘We may mention a curious fact in this con- 
nection, before speaking of the boiling springs 
of this remarkable land. Iceland is almost year- 
ly visited by great icebergs, that come breaking 
away from the Polar seas. On these floating 
islands which toch the coast, may frequently 
be secn whito polar bears, involuntary passen- 
gers from the far regions of eternal winter, 
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The Icelanders assemble to attack them, when- 
ever they are discovered approaching the shore. 
Those that are net killed go back to their native 
haunts when the season changes and the ice re- 
turns. 





The most wonderful of the natural features of 
Iceland—wonderful because they are rarc—arce 
the Geysers or boiling springs. 

They are about one hundred in number, and 
cover a section in the south-western division of 
theisland. These springs aro intermittent, send- 
ing out fountains and jets of boiling water, the 
vapors filling the atmosphere around, and form- 
ing billowy clouds, which may be seen from 
among the mountains miles away. 

The principal of these boiling fountains is 
called the Grent Geyser. When quiet, this tem- 
pestuous cauldron presents the appearance of a 
circular mound, some forty fect in height, with 
a diameter of from fifty to sixty feet. In the 
centre of this mound is a well ten feet in diame- 
ter, and about eighty feet deep. This well is 
filled with water, except immediately after an 
eruption, by which it is left partly empty. At 
intervals of an hour and a half, a rumbling noise 
like thunder is heard under ground, and the wa- 
ter heaves up, overflowing the mound. 

Tho great eruptions of this Geyser, which take 
place at intervals of about thirty hours, presen, 
a, magnificent spectacle to the eye. The coming 
of an eruption is announced by a rumbling sound, 
like distant thunder, and by loud explosions, 
similar to the firing of cannon under ground. 
The whole mass of water then rises into a col- 
umn, to the height of from one hundred to two 
hundred feet, jet following jet, while great clouds 
of vapor envelop the liquid streams in dense 
masses, and, rolling away in airy mists, mingle 
with the sky. 

The Icelanders make practical use of the lesser 
springs. They cook their food by the heat of the 
steam, they wash their clothes in the Boiling 
water, and perform their own ablutions in the 
delightfal vapor baths which some of the low 
fountains afford. 

The people of Iccland are the descendants of 
the okt Northmen. They are quict in manner, 
seemingly reserved and cold. But their moral 
qualities are of a solid cast, and their temperate 
habits and consistent piety deserve the highest 
praise. Hardened by almost continyal strife 
with the elements, the Icclander learns to do his 
duty, and does it as a matter that admits of no 
question, let the event be what it may. They 
spend the long winter evenings in reading the 
Bible, and rehearsing the noble traditions of the 
hardy and storm-daring race. 

Their hospitality is . matter of principle. 
When a stranger arrives at a farm-house, he 
must knock at the door, and then call loudly, 
“Her se Gut!’’—“God be with you!” He will 
receive as a response, “Gud blessi thig !”’—“God 
bless you!” 

He is then invited to come in, and, whether he 
be rich or poor, the best that the house affords is 
set before him. In fact, the Icelanders take 
so much satisfaction in making others happy, 
that they save their choicest luxurics to set be- 
fore strangers. If you offer an Icelander pay- 
ment, he will say,— 

“No; I expect the same hospitality of you if I 
ever make you a visit.” 

The words of Christ in respect to acts of un- 
selfish friendliness, sacrifice and hospitality, find 
a literal interpretation here, as well as the words 
of the apostie in regard to the entertainment of 
strangers. 

We present an illustration of the reception of 
a stranger at an Iceland country home. 

—_—_—_+——_—_ 
A LIVING NEWSPAPER. 

‘A wise man among us says, “A fresh man is 
better every day than a damp newspaper!” 

Some men who have inteMigence and good 
memories are like living and walking newspa- 
pers; and these are the men to travel with, or to 
be instructed and entertained by at home. 
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There is hardly a limit to the knowledge the 
human mind can gather and retain by industry 
and‘a cultivated memory. Try to be as wise, as 
ready and as versatile as your favorite paper, 
and you will find a welcome every where, 


_——__+9+__—_ 


A CORRUPTION OF NAMES. 

Some time ago, we spoke of the singularforms 
of namesin various countries, and of the extraor- 
dinary meanings that many of them have, though 
all the while they-are of unmistakable historical 
significance; and we promised to return to the 
subject should we fall in with any matter that 
should promise the public a little amusement, 
and perhaps a little instruction. 

The English have a habit of murdering their 
best names in the matterof pronunciation. They 
carry this so far that an American often finds it 
as difficult to understand them as to understand 
tho French. 

The tendency of English pronunciation is to 
shorten words and phrases, as if life and breath 
were too brief or valuable to be used in uttering 
syllables and sounding letters. 

Thus, if ever you should visit the fine old town 
of Shrewsbury, so famous. in Shakespeare and 
in Farquhar, and even as much 60 in history, 
because it used to be, as it were, a provincial capi- 
tal, and is so near the Wrekin—if, wo say, you cver 
should visit the English Shrewsbury, you will be 
amused on hearing many of the natives, 1f not 
most of them, call their place Sewsbury. Not 
even a syllable is gaincd by this act of killing 
two consonants—but then Ar is dropped, and is 
not that something to be accomplished by a 
worthy people who have a special abhorrence 
for letters? 

What we call Leominster, giving the lion his 
full share of the sound, the English call Le’m’- 
ster; and Delamere they have reduced to Del’mer. 
Perhaps one’of the queerest of these transforma. 
tions is that which has converted Christ's Oak 
into Crepage, the namo of a village, we think, in 
Shropshire. 

The names of great cities fare no better than 
those of small towns, little villages and hamlets. 
Lunnon for London, and Brummagen for Bir 
mingham, used to be very common, and are cor- 
ruptions not yet obsolete. 

An acquaintance of ours who visited Brougham 
in the great lord’s time, told us that his host 
always said Lunnon and Brummagen, and that 
he laughed at the formal pronunciation of those 
names. 

By the way, the name Brougham is pronounced 
in English as if it were onc syllable, the sound 
being as if the word were Broom. Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldoy called the man who was in time to 
become chancellor himself, Mr. Bruffum, and 
was told that the name was Broom. In this 
country, it ig almost universally pronounced as 
if the spelling were Bro-cm. 

What is now called Herrock, originally was 
Heyrick. It was borne by one of the sweetest 
pocts of the languago, Robert Herrick, who was 
a clergyman in the seventecnth century. 

Beaulieu is corrupted into Bevoley, and the 
change is warranted by the pronunciatign of the 
word beauty. 

What wo call Rotherhite, the English call 
Redrif,, and a most puzzling disguise they have 
made of it. A stranger never would recognize 
the one name in the other. 

Warwick they call Warrick, drepping the w. 
Greenwich in their mouths is Grinidge, an awful 
case of word-murder. , 

Some of their corruptions of French names for 
persons are amusing, as Danglems for D’ Angou- 
Jemes, Bergamys for Borgamots, Bong Grecians 
for Bon Chritiens. 

Noting these changes, one is led to suppose 
that John Browdil was not far wrong when he 
spoke of Saracen’s Head (an inn) as Sarap’s Head, 
and that he only compromised to English usage, 
which seems, in many cases, to give to each place 
or thing the name that does not belong to it. 





——__+o»—___ 
HOW TO GET UP MUSCLE. 


Prof. Lowell once thanked a young Yankee 
farmer for aHlowing him to look on while he 
was shearing sheep,—an operation new to the 
scholar. Young Jonathan, holding up his head 
like a king, replied, “If you'll take off them are 
gloves of your’n, I'll give you a try at the prac- 
tical part on’t!” 

The professor says, “I never saw any thing 
handsomer than those brown hands of his, in 
which the sinews stood out, tight as a drawn 
bow-string, as ho handled his shears. How much 
more admirable is the tawny vigor, tho badge of 
fruitful toil, than the crop of carly muscle that 
heads out under the forcing glass of the gymna- 


sium!” 


Boys, the best gymnasium is ouc that pays 
while it strengthens. The plough, the scythe, 
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the spade, the -axe, the plane, the saw, are the 
best implements to strengthen the muscles, and 
40 keep them stsong. 
———_+o—____— 

A TERRIBLE RIDE BY FOUR BOYS. 

The little fellows who figured in the following 
incident deserved the fearful shaking and dust- 
ing they got. It is to be hoped that their fright 
and hurts will care them (and 2 good many oth- 
ers who read this) of the dangerous and careless 
practice of playing on and about steam cars: 


A singular, and what might have been a tragic 
Incident occurred recently on the Hudson River 
Railroad. Anextra locomotive was ordered from 
Poughkeepsie to New York, and, just before it 
started, four ttle boys, who were playing about 
the depot, supposing it was a switch engine, and 
only going a little way down the track, climbed 
stealthily upon the wooden guard just above the 
bumper on the rear of the tender. 

This guard is only six inches wide. Three of 
the boys sat down upon the guard, with their 
legs hanging over, and the fourth got astride of 
the iron link which protrudes from the bumper. 

They could not be seen by the men upon the 
engine, which moved on, and continued increas- 
ing its speed until it was going at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, as was ordered. The boys 
were in a terrible situation. 

They dared not climb to the top of the tender, 
for fear of losing their balance, and their cries 
were drowned by the noise of the engine. Over 
bridges and on the edge of precipices they were 
whirled, the tender surging to and fro, the dust 
filling their eyes and noses, and almost choking 


them to death, and entirely obscuring them from 
view of the flagmen and trackmen who were 
passed. 


The locomotive was signalled at New Ham- 
burg, a man having seen the boys on the rear of 
the locomotive when it left Poughkeepsie. The 
poor little Loys presented a sorry sight, as they 
were covered with dust from head to foot. 

The boy who was astride of the link was una- 
ble to walk when taken off, his legs being aw- 
fully chafed by the motion of the engine. The 
hands of the other boys were blistered terribly, 
and the blood oozed out from under their finger- 
nails, so tightly had they grasped the woodwork 
of the tender. 

They were nearly exhausted, and could have 
maintained their position but little longer, when 
they would have probably been instantly killed 
by the fall. They were taken back to Pough- 
keepsie, where the incident had become noised 
about, and a large crowd of people was in wait- 
ing at the depot to sce them when the train they 
wero on arrived, 

—_———_+-—____—_ 
NOBLE ACT.: 

The brave fellow who performed the noble and 
dificult deed described below ought to make a 
mark in the world, It would be hard to find an 
example of such remarkable strength and reso- 
lute daring in a mere boy. The Maryland Re- 
publican says: + 

Danicl Wirt, aged sixtcen, a student at St. 
John’s College, from Virginia, went to the Col- 
lege Creek, several days aro, for the purpose of 
taking a bath, and while there, two boys—one a 
ton, and the other a nephew of Prof. Dashiell, of 
the collere—came to take a bath also, but went 
in some fifty yards below him. 

After some time had passed, young Wirt 
missed the boys, and supposing that something 
was wrong, ran to where their clothing was ly- 
ing on shore, and observed the hair of one of 
them appear above water and then disappear. 
He swam to the spot and dived, finding them 
near together, not unconscious, for they clutched 
him as he approached them. 

_He disengaged himself, and seizing a lower 
limb ef each of the boys, raised them to the sur- 
face, The water was fortunately only eight fect 


etc., and not a singlc member of the class failed 
in preparing an exercise of considerable length 
and merit. 

Again, one day I called my school to order 

just before its close, and remarked to them that 

would rend a short story in verse, and they 
must reproduce it in their own language three 
days after. I required close attention, and read 
Saxe’s humorous poem, “The Dapple Mare,” to 
as attentive an andicnce as ever listened toa 
reader. Oneor two of the school were absent 
at the reading, but they came to me afterward, 
and requested the article to be read to them, 
that they might take part in the exercise. 

When the day came, not a single scholar was 
unprepared, but all had written the exercise as 
required. Ido not think one of the school had 
ever seen the poem. When aclass of fifty schol- 
ars will all voluntarily perform an exercise of 
this kind that is not required by the school board, 
but only at thesuggestion of the teacher, it must 
be the dread and dislike of writing compositions 
has been removed. 





ae 


FUN OF A ‘GOOD DINNER” AT SEA. 

A correspondent of the Bristol County Repub- 
lican, who has lately beea to Europe, doesn’t 
think much of high living, if one has to take it 
on the “high seas.” Ho has facts on his side, 
too. 

Everybody has heard of the princely style of 
living on the Cunard steamers. But what are 
four meals a day, with a dinner which requircs 
an hour and a half to go through the courses, 
to one who is nauseated at the sisht even of the 
most delicious dish? The attempt to keep up 
style isa melancholy farce after the first day. 
Only the captain and the few who have “‘tray- 
elled the scas over” really enjoy these meals. 

There is an atmosphere of brine, or steaming 
oil, or something peculiar to the close cabins of 
steamships, which permeates every thing, and it 
is my impression that it is this nauseating smell 
which produces half the seasickness. It would 
make one sick on land to live in it three days. 

Daring rough weather, and indeed at all times, 
for the ocean is never quict and the great vessel 
never ceases to roll, sitting at the table is a.ludi- 
crous experience. The dishes are fenced on by 
fastening four strips of mahogany about three 
inches high lengthwise with the tables, with oc- 
cusional cross pieces. Castors and glasses hang 
from a swinging shelf above. Frequently a 
lurch of the vessel sends crockery, and contents 
upon one side of the table, and sometimes in 
your lap, while the return roll takes them back 
to the other side decidedly mixed. 

It was not an uncommon sight {o sec a waiter 
on the cabin floor carving a turkey upon a plat- 
ter which he was steadying between his knees. 
It was so cold that most of the passengers wore 
overcoats or shawls at their meals. Such is 
“style” on the high seas in a regular Cunarder. 





—_—_+o—___. 


TOO GOOD COMPANY FOR HIM. 

There is something deeply suggestive in such 
an acknowledgment from wicked people. Vir- 
tue is its own protection in the sense that the 
devil is afraid of it, and of the God whom it 
serves: 

One evening a lady who belongs to the edito- 
rial staff of one of the leading dailies ia New 
York had been detained by office dutics until 
rather a Inte hour. Living on the Heights in 
Brooklyn, but a short distance from Fulton ferry, 
it was not much of a venture to go home without 
escort, and so she started. On the boat, stand- 
ing outside, enjoying the refreshing breeze after 
a day’s toil, she perceived a° gentleman (?) in 
rather close proximity to where she was leaning 
over the guards, but said nothing. 

“Are you alone?” said he, as the boat ncared 
the slip. 

“No, sir,” said the lady, and without further 
interruption, when the boat touched, she stepped 


deep, and holding the boys in this way, he man- | off. 


aged, with their additional weight, te walk to- 
,Wards the shore on the bottom, some ten yards 
‘coming to the surface at intervals to breathe. 

The boys that were saved were ten and four- 
teen years of age. It appears that Dashiell, the 
youngest of the twe, who could not swim, went 
beyond his depth, and his cousin, in attempting 
to assist him, had been dragged down with him. 
Wirt’s idea, in attempting to save them both at 
once, was that if he only undertook one at a 
time, the other would drown in the meantime. 

Ww ¢ alse learn that some two yenrs ago, young 
Wirt saved the life of aecolored man from 
drowning in the Rappahannock River, by diving 

ned bringing him to the surface, All persons, 
Ito are in anywise acquainted with the fearful 
Tisk of saving a person from: drowning, will 
Teadily agree that young Wirt possessed great 
coolness and bravery upon this occasion, when 
he saved the lives of two boys near his own age, 
alone and unaided. We have no doubt that the 
College Faculty wilt take sgme note of the mat- 
ter, and give ‘to the young man that meed of 
Praise so justly deserved for his noble action. 





———_ +e -__ 


WRITING COMPOSITIONS MADE, 
PLEASANT. 

If young people are never taught to compose 
for any other reason. than that they must, the 
chances are. against their becoming good writers. 
A teacher sends to the Maine Journal of Educa- 
"ion some hints for making the exercise interest- 
Mz, us well us useful ; 

‘Yo an older class this question was proposed : 

Why is Asiatic Turkey tho most imteresting 
country on the globe?” “A few suggestivevhints 

Were given to the class that many of the events 
Tecorded in the Bible happened in this country, 





“I thought you were alono,” said the fellow, 
stepping to her side again. 

“Tam not,” replied the lady. : 

“Why, I don’t see any onc; who is with you?” 

“ Almighty and the angels, sir. I am 
never alone!”” 

“You kecp too good company for me, madam. 
Good-night;” and he shot fora Fulton Avenue 
car, then nearly @ block away. 

The heroic woman was permitted to “‘kecp to 
the right, as the law directs,” and enjoy that 
full measure of quict satisfaction one always 
fecls from keeping good company. 


——_++9—__ 


A SLEIGH-LOAD ON FIRE. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) Union describes a rather 
disastrous adventure of some ladies who last 
winter undertook to go slcighing independent 
of gentlemen: 


Three ladies had arranged a sort of leap-year 
sleigh ridé. To insure comfort, one of them had 
provided two hot bricks, carefully wrapped in 
cloths, which were deposited in the body of the 
sleigh, after which they got in, and away they 
went, laughing and jingling over the snow. 

In a very short time, one of the excursionists 
remarked that she “smelled smoke,”’ but nothing 
was thought of it. A few minutes later, at the 
corner of Tenth and Messanie Streets, the odor 
became so strong that the fair riders became 
alarmed, and lifted the lap-robe, when the smoke 
rolled out in dense volumes from the vicinity of 
their pedal extremitics, and almost instantly 
flames burst ferth. Ono of the ladies leaped 
from the sleizh, her feet caught in the robes, and 
she was dragged for some little distance, fortu- 
nately without sustaining any material injury. 
Another, more prudent, grasped the reins and 


stopped the horse, when the flames were speedily 
subdued. The result was, three dresses, three 
sets of skirts, &c., two fine robes and a sleigh 
ride, completcly spoiled, and three estimable la- 
dies badly scared. 

It scems that the cotton and newspapers in 
which the bricks were wrapped ignited, and of 
course the fire was directly communicated to 
allinflammable material adjacent. The ladies 
returned crestfallen to their homes, wiser if not 
happier, and over a cup of Bohea passed resotu- 
tions discountenancing hot bricks as partners in 
a sleigh ride. 





A LITTLE HEROINE, 
We read of young heroes and heroines, boys 


and girls, who havo displayed fortitude in times | om present 
of public calamity, or who have done deeds of | F 


daring in war. The world also has its home 
heroes and heroines. The boy who works in the 
mill to support a poor and unfortunate father is 
a home hero; the girl who sacrifices the com- 
mon pleasures of youth to assist an overbur- 
dened, or an invalid mother, ts a home heroine, 
and cach, though unknown to the world, is pe- 
cullarly remembered by God, and cannot fail of 
reward. The Providence Journal recently re- 
ported a touching incident of this kind of hero- 
ism: 

A little girl, only eleven years of age, ‘applicd 
to the superintendent of a Rhode Island cotton 
mill for work. She pleaded for employment that 
she might aid her sick father. She had been 
in the mill but a few days, when her hand was 
caught in the machinery, and so severely injured 
as to lose several of her fingers. On being re- 
leased by fhe stopping of the machincry, instead 
of indulging in crics, the little heroine eagerly 
asked, “Will this stop my working for my sick 


father?” 
——+y—_——_ 
THE WATCH. 


“Watch” is from a Saxon word signifying “to 
wake.” At first the watch was as large as a 
saucer; it had weights, and was called the pock- 
et clock. ‘The earliest known use of the modern 
name occurs in a record of 1542, which mentions 
that Edward VI. had “one larum or watch of 
iron, the case being likewise of iron-gilt, with 
two plumette of lead.” The first great improve- 
ment, the-substitution of the spring for weights, 
was nbout 1556. The earliest were not coiled, 
but only straight picces of steel. Early watch- 
es had only one hand, and required wihding 
twice aday. The dials were silver or brass; the 
cases had no crystals, but opened back and front, 
and were four or five inches in diameter. A 
plain watch cost the equivalent of $1,500 in our 
currency, and after one was ordered it took a 
year to make it. 


——_+o—___ 


SOUTH AMERICAN CLIMATE. 

Tiere is something in the way of air and 
weather that beats California. Cordova, (in the 
centre of the continent, half way between Chili 
and Uraguay) must be a good place to “dry up 
and blow away” from: 


Prof. Gould, who has gono to superintend a 
new observatory, founded by the government of 
the Argentine Republic at Cordova, in his re- 
marks about the climate gives a few particulars 
which exemplify its extreme dryness. “A bowl 
of water,” he says, “left uncovered in the morn- 
ing, is dry at night; ink vanishes from the ink- 
stand, and becomes thick almost by magic; the 
bodies of animals, left exposed, dry up, instead 
of decomposing; and neither active exercise, nor 
exposure to the sun’s rays, causes perceptible 
perspiration.” 


A USELESS MAN AND HIS USELESS 
WEALTH, 


One way to waste money is to hoard it. 


An old Dutch miser in Pennsylvania, whose 
biography would have delighted Mr. Boffin in 
his counterfeiting days, recently died so wealthy 
that it required a four-horse team to remove the 
specie from his dwelling, where it had_been ac- 
cumulating for over half a century. For many 
months before his death, people were employed 
to watch the house to keep off housebreakers; 
the moncy had lost its use, its interest, and all 
but its romance, by the miserly ignorance of that 
miserable old heathen. 


Pet gy eee 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY .IN ENGLAND. 

American geography is at a discount in Eng- 
land; the people in that little kingdom having 
very little idea of the vastness of tho New World. 





An American lady being at a dinner-party in 
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London, was asked by a lady beside her, 

“How far is Philadelphia from Pennsylvania, 
please? I have school-friends in both places, 
and I’ve been hoping they’d meet, if they’re not 
too fur apart!” 


-——+e+ 
A FLIRT THAT HAD A HEART, 


A gay Tennessee belle had gained the reputa- 
tion of being most emphatically a “girl of the pe- 
riod.” She kept her lover ina state of despair, 
having refused him many times. She was es- 
teemed faithless and frivolous; Dut the time soon, 
came for her to redeem her character. One day? 
there was a terrible railroad accident, and the 
rejécted lover had both legs crushed of. The 
apparently heartless girl devoted herself to his 
consolation, and married him on crutches the 
first day the doctors allowed him to go out. 
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ms Universal is the best.”—American Agriculturist. 





~~ But there's an inward, spiritual sp 


“should be no swearing in it. 
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- THE YOUTIUS COMPANION. 








THE LOVED AND THE LOST. 


“The loved and lost!” Why do we call them lost? 
Because we miss them froin our outward road. 
God's unseen angel o'er our pathway crost, 
Looked on us all, and, loving them the mos 

Straightway relieved them from life's weary load. 


They are not lost; they are within the dpor 
That shuts out Joss, and every hurtful thing, — 
With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
In their Redeomer’s presence evermore, 
And God Himself their Lord, their Judge and King. 


And this we call a loss! O selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! O we of little faith! 
Let us look round, some argument to borrow, 
Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must suceced this night of death, 


Ay, look upon this dreary desert path, 

‘he thorns and thistles wheresoe'er we tur 

What trinis and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 

What struggles and what strife the journey hath! 
‘They have escaped from these, and lo, we mourn! 


Ask the poor sailor when the wreck is done, 
Who with his treasuro strove the shore to reach, 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
Was it not joy, where every joy seomed gor 
‘To see his loved ones landed ‘on the Leach? 


AA poor waytarer, leading by the hand 
little child, had halted by the well, 
To wash froin off her feet the clingin, sand, 
Atul tll the tired hoy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed to dwell. 


‘When, Jo! the Lord, who many mansions had. 
Drow nent, anil look 

Then, pitying, spak 

In strength renew ee and glorious beaut: 
T'll bring him with me when I come aj 










































Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 

but the woes I fvel 

Or, rather, burst 

She went hor way, rejoicin 
To struggle on, since he was freed from c: 

‘We will do likewise, Donth hath made no breach 


In love and sympathy, in hope and trast; 
No ontward sigh or sound our ears can reach; 




















That greets us still, though morta’ tongues be dust. 


It bids ns do thé work that they laid down, 
Take up the s 

So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 

Wricro are Inid up our treasures and our crown, 
‘And our loss loved ones will be found again. 














~*~ REBUKEL AND REFORMED. 


Probably the judzinent of the good man who 
gained such a victory in the following case told 
him that his method of mingled severity and 
friendliness was the best for the kind of charac- 
ter he had before him. Such modes of rebuke 
could not be managed by a timid person, nor 
would they succeed with every offender: 

A man who boarded lnumbermen, away 
Minnesota, made it a law of the house that thet 
Jf there was a 
place or a class where this would seem an im-} 
possibility to be carried out, it was here. But 
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good Mr. L. was not aman to retract his own} 


words, His accommodations were toa good to 
rhtly thrown away, and the rule was gen- 
crally observed. 

Prompt notice was always given to delinquents, 
and a few angry, discarded ones determined “to 
match the old man.” They sent a notorious, 
powerfal pugilist there with his horse, giving 
him various igstructions as to his method of 
procedure, 

With many oaths, he ordered Mr. L. to put up 
his horse. The man complied, but insisted that 
the other should go with him. Bestowing the 
greatest attention upon the horse, he did not fail 
to talk carnestly to the man respecting his sinful 
course. "He paid Kittle heed, and was about 
starting for the house. 

“Stop!” said the man; “you cannot go into my 
house. You have made yourself lower than the 
brute, and you must stay with your horse, and 
take his fare. You, aman er 
of God, thus to degrade yourself! No, my dezr, 
lost brother, you must ory here, to-night, with 
your more noble hor 

“Struck dumb with shame and amazement, 
the man said he “guessed he had better leave,” 
and, mounting his horse, rode aw:y. That 
keenly-pointed scrmon, and the good man’s 
earnest, Christian appeals, did not Icave him 
until he became a better man. IIe is now an 
itincrant preacher among those same lumber- 
men, doing them much good. 
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ANOTHER WORLD. 


“There's a world that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 
And Uhope in my heart you'll go there,” 








sung a sweet voice, aud there wa 
in the strain of the quaint old bailad. Something 
better awaits all God’s children, and time is hur- 
rying to make the golden promise good. A re- 
ligious writer touches tenderly but aspiringly 
upon the theme: 

“There is another and a better world,” tx- 
claimed an actor on the stage at Drury Lane 
theatre, on an evening in 1778, Then the di 1 
of the human life ended, the curtain fell, and 
John Paliner never spoke again. Le died sud- 
denly, while in usual health, immediately after 
uttering these words of the play, and that thrill- 
ing testimony, so strangely spoken, and yet so 
true, rung solemnly through the souls of that 
startled audience, gathered, with gleaming lights 


a sermon 



























‘see the manner in which justice w 


ated in the image |} 


and stirring music, into the house of vanity and 
mirth. 

The actor spoke the truth: there is coming | 
another world, better and brizhter, holier and 
more enduring far than this. It will be a pain- 
less, sorrowless, deathless world; a new, beauti- 
ful, immortal world; a grand, sublime and cter- | 
nal world; a world into which will joy 














where Christ shall be the King of kings, and | 
where with ae the good alone, crowned with 
glory, and clad in robes of spotless white, will, 
in unalloyed bliss, and inconceivable endles: 
life, reign forever, even forever and ever. Thi 
other and better world is ‘‘the world to come,” 
the kingdom of God and of Christ,” the “new 
heavens and new carth.’”” Reader, will you in- 
herit that world? 
ae gp 


CELEBRATED ORGANS. 

Boston takes honest pride in her fine instru- 
ment in Music Hall, and Brooklyn and Chicago | | 
cach has its fine organ. Perhaps our readers may | 
like to know something concerning the grand 
pipe instruments in the old cities of Europe. 


Some ef the continental organs are celebrated 
for their size and maxnificent tones, At Tour: 
Weingarten, 
lit; at TLunbu wy | 
ue, Seventy-one; at Seville, the 
at Frankfort, seventy four; at! 
enty-five; at Rotterdam, seventy 
,cighty-two. Remembering that 
astop comprises along row of pipes, we shall 
be prepared to understand how complex must } 
be the internal arrangements of an orzan con- | 
taining seventy or cighty stops. Most of the | 
pipes are made of metal, « acombination of tin 
and Jead, with sometim alittle antimony add- 
ed; the Others are made of wood. Some 4 re | 
square, some are round, some are open the, 
top, oth clo Some are of stupendons | 
size, thirty-two fect hizh by thirty inches or so | 
in diameter; they emit a gigantic rumbling 
crow, very Polyphemus-like, rather than a musi. | 
tone, “At the other end of the seale are pipes | 
seareely an inch lon, with a diameter analo- 
gous to that of a barl 
nals at of a tiny bird! y 

© been made on the Continent in the way of 
oreans. such as the Duke of Mz untua! s organ, in 
which the key 
alabaster; another, in which gl: : 
stead of baster, and one ina convent at M 
drid was made of solid silver, 

since at Haarlem, Rotterdam, Freyburg, Mil- 

n, Weingarten, Stuttgardt, Seville, Frank for 
with the Madeleine, and two or three others 
aris, ave exceptionally powerful Some owe 
their power to one peculiar stop or sct of pipes; 
}some to the number of such sets; some to the 
effective balancing of one set ayainst anothe 
some to the excellence of the arrangements for 
the supply of wind at a high pressure. Some 
organs will literally make a church tremble, | 
the amazing power of well-speaking pipes thi 
ty-two fect in length, 


——_++ 
I HAINT STOLE NOTHIN’. 


It is not aly 
body else, 

































































































ken for some- 
ticularly when it is fora worse 
person than yourself, though sometimes people 
are unavoidably caught so through ignorane 
The following story of the man in the wrong 
box is amusing: 


During the session of one of our courts, while 
the judge and jury were at dinner, a young man 
from the “kentry,” being somewhat anxious to 
meted out, 
walked into the court-room, and, as he afte 

self, took a ‘squint at all| 
nd, seeing that th wasn’t nobody 
e one, with a railin’ all around it, 
ke sure on it before the fel- 

ot back from dinner, 
live minutes after the crowd entered the | 
pped on the desk with the | 
Kkuife, and, with a dignified 










































In | 
room, the judge 





butt of 
frown, cri 

“Silence in the court!” 

“Silence in the court!” echoed the squeaking 
tone of the broad-shouldered constable, leaning 
on the rail in front of his Honor, who immedi- 
ately resumed the occupation of picking his 
tee ‘th with a pin. 














‘court! echoed the squeaking 
and shrill tones of a small, red-nosed constable 
near the door; and the lattesspeaker commenced 
elbowing the crowd right and left, to let them 
Know that Ii 










U ready,” 3 
“Command the prisoner to stand up,” said 
the judge, “while the indictment is being read.” 
The broad-shouldred constable walked up to 
the prisoner’s box du the apparent mommen- 
tary absence of the sheriff, placed his hands on 

















the shoulders of the young man, and exclaimed, 
“Stand up!? | 

“What fur?” said the astonished young 
farmer, 


“To hear the el 
“Wal, TE gue 
without uding, as well 
< the reply 
Stand upl” roared the judge, ina burst of 
passion;—he had just bit his tongue while p 
ing his teeth—“young man, stand up, or the 
conseqtience will be on your Hed.” 

The victim came upon his foo t, as if under the 
influence of a galvanic b y, and looking 
round the court-room, and noticing that all eves 
were upon him, with an expressiun of a rabid 


said the constable. 
Ole On 
s the rest of them,” 








































enter the gathered glory of all ages; a world | a man’s blood, 


a 
{ fr 








[to choke down its effects with a frown, 





man toward a bowl of water, he hum his head 
in confusion and mortification, and was near) 
deaf to the words of the indictment; but he heard 
enough of lop, complicated, taneled sentence 
tn that he was charged with stealing, em- 
ing, or pilfering some house, or suichbody, 
he couldn’t tell exactly which, 

“What docs he say to the charee, cuilty or 
| not guilty 2? inquired the judye, pecpins over 
his spectacles, with a look cold enough to freeze 
“Guilty or not guilty? 
The man ventured to look up, boping to find 
sympathizing eye, but all were cold and un- 

‘ndly. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” again vocifer: 
 judze, ina tone that pla an ‘denoted im 

Then the broad-shouldered constable, being 
n, Stepped up to the pris- 


uilty, of course. If 
and no chance this 











































“You had better say not 
you say guilty, vou don’t §| 
‘m, that’s 5 y not guilty, and 
shat any futures case to change 
your plea to guilty, you can do s0 without any 
injury to yourself! “Therefore, I advise you to 
say mot guilty, and stick to it as long as there is 
«any chance. 

Jonathan’s feeling id been simmering some 
time, and now they fairly boiled over, and, with 
a look of innocent and determined resolution, he 
swnny his arms about his head, and exclaimed,— 
























“What in all nature are you fellers tryin’ to 
Thaint been stealing nothin’. [ haint, 


dew? 
| sure!” 
Just at that moment. the front door opened, 
and the sheriff, with the genuine prisoner, walked 
into the room, and proeceded at once to the box, 
The court saw at once its mistake, 











but it 
was no go! The crowd burst into a hoarse 
Iaugh, that fairly made the windows rattle; and 
the young man left the room, exclaiming, as he 
passed the door, “I knowed all the time I hadn’t 
stole nothin’ !” 








AN ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 

We published in our issue of Sept. 7th an al- 
phabetical puzzle, consisting of five columns of 
letters, by whieh, undercertain conditions, a per- 
son’s name could be ascertained. A correspon- 
dent shows that the table, which we copied, was 
incorreetly printed, and sends us the following 
as the correct lists: 














A B Dd II - P 
op ae 
t ¢ G K 
I J L lL 
K K M M 
M N N N 
oO oO oO oO 
Q Rh T 8 Q- 
5 Ss u y K ; 
J Vv Vv “z 8 
Ww W Ww lt 
Y Zz U 
Vv 
Ww 
x 
¥ 
Z 


The following is the manner of using the ta- 
ble and the solution: 





Let the person whose name you wish to know 
inform you in which of the uprizht columns the 
first letter of his name is contained. If ic be 
found in but one column, it is the top letters i 
it oceurs in more than one, itis found by addins 
the alphabetical numbers of the top letters of 
these columns, and the stun will be the number 
of the letter soncht. By taking one letter at a 
time, in this way the whole ean be ascertiined. 
For word dane; J is found in 
two columns, commencing with Band A, which 
are the second and eizhth Jetters down the al- 
phabet, their sian ten, and the tenth letter dow) n 
the alphabet is J, the letter sought. Th 
letter, A, appears in but one column, and s als 
at the tep. cen in the colamns headed B, 
D and H; are the second, fourth 
eighth letters of the alphabet, which, 
give the fourteenth, or N, and so on, 
of this table will excite no little enrios 
ainted with the forezoing 





































Ided, 





ty among 
Xplana- 
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VICTORIA’S PROSPEROUS REIGN. 
That the true glories of rulers are glorics of 
peace and merey is acknowledged in history, as 
wellas taught in moral philosophy. The fol- 
lowing pa by a graceful writer, represents: 
England’s present Queen with an enviable fame 
in comparison, even, with the best of the royal 
women who held the throne before her time. 









are, 








Tt was the elory of 
the first twelve y 
for ® political’ offence, 






lizabeth’s reign, that, for 
put to death 
as the merit of 





Queen Anne, that in her reizn of just twelve 
golden year 





noimMan was put to death for a 
It is the Ia 
that in ar 
six-and-thirty years, no man 
fora political ofence, 

Jn her serene and prosperous days—serenity 
but rarely broken by domestic surile, prosperity 
but y hed by foreign w 
usaces of power, wi 
cited in the past. 
our thouzht. Th 
hoot gone, 
The 


po- 
wer happiness of 
sn now counting 
sufered death 









Queen Victoria 



























v heed, the “1 
The block 













word are ling on 
rack place for daily 
crowds to pass thronzh. Queen Victoria visits 
and revisits every part of her great fortress 
marks the spot where Anne Rolevnfelh; 











int 
speets the chamber where the niue-days’ Queeiy 


und tried | 


and! 

















} swallowed the secoud e¢ 
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was loducd; regards the rugged beanty of the 
Norman keep; and finds, with royal Win 
in her thoneht, the noblest monuipent in her 
Ina till Her Majesty s Tower, 
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HOW TO MAKE A QUARREL. 
The way a thing is ssid (or answered) of 
has more to do with the effect of it than the ny 
ter or meaning. There are disagrecable poo: 
(in the world who always have an insolent srr 
or a rourh reply ready for every o 
mark made to them. A Western paper say 
Two old fellows down in Kentucky, that hy 
heen the best friends in the word] for over thir 


rs—neverhad a cross word, ‘and woul dv 
ay thine for evel other—sot into & top baesy 





















Yau see ether lived 
neton, One was 3 
Clark, Abont six miles from Yexins: " 
passed a tract of land bel ‘lonzing toamer 
sell Bak 
Hy on it. 
‘om,’ says Burr, coming to the gully, “if 
Baker wanted to build a pond Ml he would har 
to do would be to throw a wall across that gicis.” 
e¥os2” Clark, “but Tom don’t want a 
pond.” 
“Well,” replied Burr, raising hin 
didn’t say he wanted a pond, did 1? 15 
wanted a pond all he would have to dow 
to throw a wa Mb across that 
“Well,” exclaimed Clark, 
“Taidn't 




































v y pond.” 

“Weil, shouted Burr, in an at 
didw’t say that you did s 
winted a pond, did 1? T said ifr he wentel 
apond, all he would-have to do would be to 
throw aw: al across that gully.” 

“Well,” said Clark, now thoroughly enrag 
“von are a blasted Old fool, and I won't lie 
with vou any furthe iop the wavon? 

So Burr stopped the wazon, and Clark walkel 
all the way to Lexinzton, six miles, before he 
would ride with him, That was seven : 
>, and the foolish men have not spoken to or: 


another since 
oe pe 


A THIEF CAUGHT. 

“A bull ina china shop” is supposed to bea 
sadly out of place as aify example known, bet 
the following proves that, in certain cireun- 
stances, @ snake in the cupboard ean nexciy 
match him. A Texas correspondent of a New 
York paper gives the following st 



































uke story 





One nizht my wife and myself wi 





P awakens! 










si of crockery, fo 
which showed that a pres 
and plates had been fang to the floor 
ing up to discover the ‘author of. this 
upon China,”’ | found. a large snake i in as 
what unpleasant fix.” 
Me had crawled upon the shelf, “attracted bys 
number of exe 
One of these he had sw 
vet at the next, he had put his head ania} 
tion of his holy through the landle of a ji 
which ppened to stand between the cove: 
delicacies. The handig was just open enon: 
let his body, in the nat state, slip cle 
through, but not sufficient to Je it Pp 
puffed out by theese, In this position he | 







































found himself unable to advance or retreat: tu 
in floundering abort to ¢ from this iw 
stock, had caused the aec hi bad arous: q 
us. [of course proceeded at once to excite 
summary justi Upon the interloper, but the 
eges he had swallowed were a dead lors. 
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PUNISHING AND REWARD- 
ING, 

sometimes consist whell, 

in the way they are given—a wrong manner may 

inake one seem the other. 





OF 











A teacher can render almost any thing are 
ward or apunishment to his pupil by his eve 
manner of considering it. For instane a] ours 
had an empty seat placed at my side in te 
school. Lsoon perceived a child that was mis 
chicvous and idle. Tsiid, “Come here andl s° 
by me; you are teo wurlity to sit among eer! 
ehildy Teannot trust you at a distance 
me till you are better, © child cried bit 
at what he deemed a punishincit, and seon he 
haved well cnoush to resume his former seat 
Not Joug after, P saw another whose dilicet 
andattention eave me peculiar pleasure. Tea.) 
him, with a smile, fo sit on the same 
“Come to me,’” s id T; “1 love to have yon new 
me when you are so frou.” The smilins har 
piness of the child sufficiently testified his ct 
prehension of the spirit of my arrangements. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

This young min, who should have adorn! 

the highest walks of literature and genis, jel 


ished in intempu The son of Col 
thé nephew of Southey, the favorite of Wer 





















worth, the frien of Prof. Wilson, dear tos 
le of friends, gifted hy mine 


and renown ci 
with the finest mind: and the tendere: 
endowed with edneation that. ripems ce 
deeply combined with religions feelin 
evown of princely matures, What might he i 
have been! 

What did he become? 
to warn! 

At Oxford bis extraordinary powers of coh 
versa tion] procured for him wamerous iy 
roNiterarydushionable parties, which wae 


he 








what a Peace 





Alt 








| 
| 
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reality wine parties. IIu knew that he was ex- 
pected to talk, and talking was his deli 
whatever subject, literature, politics or ri 
he could hold forth by tie hour in’ strains that 
helt his hearers spell-bound in wonder and ad- 
juiration, Amid such scenes the it of wine- 
drinking overmastered him, unnerving his will 
ant suiting him with moral paraly: 

He struggled at last against his chains, but 
only too late and too ineffcctually. Aud on an- 
other tombstone must truth i ‘ibe, Genius in 
Kuins through Wine the Destroyer, 


—___+o+—___— 
THE NOBILITY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Iris impossible to be in the colored regiments 
orto be associated with any of the institut 
for their education since the war, and not noti 
the elevating influence of Knowled 
the chaplains of our dark regiments had a body- 
servant named John Green. Ove morning Jol 
entered the tent to make the fire. His 
soon done, the chaplain still Mumbering, 
John supposed. 

And now the 
set him the nig 
Me began to 











































spell the first word: ‘'T-h-o-u. 
“Join Green,” he said to himself, “what i 
that? What did master say that was?” Lookin 
and hesitating a while, he at last uttered, ‘Thou. 
Jolin Green, you have it.” 

Thus he spelled and pronounced through the 
sentence, stumbling considerably at the two- 
ssllabled word, “‘seest,” but finally deciphering 
the whole and reading it. Then, stretching 
himself up to his full height, he exclaimed, 
“John Green, you have it. You can read. 
Joun GREEN, YOU ARE A MAN.”’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 











+ 
A NATION OF FISH EATERS. 


Mr. Brooks writes from Japan that the na- 
tioual food is fish. There is not an ocean or 
river creature that the Japs do not eat, even 
sharks, and the uglier the more appetizing. And 
most of the fish sold are net dead fish, but liv- 
ing, jumping, wriggling fish. an ech 
all squirming. The fish-mark ne their 
fish to market in water tubs, and the fishcrinen 
keep a huge bainboo water fish-tank on each 
sile of the junks, into which they throw the 
creatures that they haul up, or in. So much is 
thought of the fists here, that on a certain testi- 
yal day, every family that has had a boy born 
during the year hangs out a great painted fish 
tu boast of it. : 

——__—+0+- 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Asad and touching incident occurred in Dor- 
chester Co., Maryland, ashort time aso. A lt 
tle buy having ventured near some burning 
brush on a lot of land about bein arcd, his 
clothes caught fire, and he fell amidst the flam- 
ing grass. His cries of azony were soon heard, 
but before assistance could reach him his flesh 
was shockingly burned. The child was found 
on his hands and knees, vainly trying to escape 
thedevonring element. During the four hours 
that intervened between his rescue and hisdeath, 
his sufferings can scarcely be imagined, as he 

was conscious to the end. But his last words 

were, “Father, kiss me; I cannot move my lips. 
. Please give me water. Do not cry, mamma. 


¥ ———_+o—__—_ 
THE POOR OF NEW YORK. 


Not long ago a lady missionary, who is accus- 
tomed to see much wint aud misery in the dark 
places of New York city, visited a damp cellar 
»aement in Stanton Scrcet. There she found 
the heart-broken wife of a drunkard, who is now 
confined on the Island. Three, little children, 
one an infant, depended on her for food and 
clothing. The woman stated that she earned 
3168 per week by making overalls at si: 
a pair, hand-made, which she has to 
foot from her home down to a place nea 
Street, not being able to pay car fare for herself 
and bundle. Out of this scanty income $4 per 
month is paid for rent. 


——+or—____ 
HOW QUICK A DOG LEARNED. 
As Lwas walking out onc frosty morning with 






































alargesNewfoundiind doz, L observed the ani- |, 


mal’s repeated disuppointment on: putting his 
head down to drink at Sundry ice-covered pools. 
After one of these disappointments, I broke the 
lee with my foot fur my thirsty companion. The 
next time Tixer was thirsty, he did not t for 
me to“'break the ice,” but with his foot, or, if 
too strong, by jumping upon it, he obtained 
water for himself. * 

Here seems to be-an example of dog ability to 
lear from observation.—Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 


—_+_—_. 
BREAK-NECK BOTANIZING. 


._ A gentleman who has been studying botany 
in the Sandwich Islands describes the pursuit of 
the science there as somewhat ditHeult aud peril- 
ous, Qu one of his trips he was obliged to de- 
scend a deep ijucline at an angle of scventy de- 
Grees, by swinging from the routs of onc tree to 
the branches of another, and this with a gorge 
veneath him two thousand fect deep. But he 
Was rewarded by finding » maguificent violet, 
with snowy-white waxy flowers, some of 
nearly half an inch in diameter, afd exqui 
Perfumed, 











— 
DON'T FRET, 


An old farmer, who had to tip off and put on 
4 load of wood’ twice on his way out of the 
Noods, and found it tipped over by a bad place 
in the road the third time, showed true philoso- 
phy when he looked at the wreck, and saying, 


f abt guess I won’t fret about it, I sha’n’t 
mie well if Ido,” went to whistling merrily, 
and to work putting matters to rights. 

. 








| 
ian began to study the lesson 
hE before: “Thou God scest me.” j 











KITTY’S LESSON, 
Come, Kitty, learn your A, B.C, 





Don't be a pussy dunce; 
Hore ary the blocks, now pyint to A, 
And do be good for ouce. 





Now, Kitty, stop! you must not play, 
For school time las begun; 

And mother says when We're in school 
Is not the time for fun. 


‘This is round O, and that fs P, 
It stands, you know, for Purr; 

Here's M for Mouse, and R for Kat, 
F for your own soft Fur. 


Now show mo S—Dig, crooked S, 
The first in Spoon and Shoe. 

You naughty cat! don’t chase your tail; 
O dear! what shall I do? 


I'l put you in the corner, puss, 
And make you “tae the mark!" 
If that don’t teach you to behave, 
. I'll keep you in tiil dark. 
Fie, pussy! fic! I’m very sure 
You'll never know your letters. 
We'll go and havo a merry romp; 
Leave learning to our betters. 








—_1—_____ 


For the Companion. 


STORIES ABOUT HUGH. 


Little Hugh’s mother had a new sewing-ma- 
chine, and ugh was determined to run it, Ev- 
ery time he had a chance he would steal into the 
sitting-room and make the wheel go round as 
fast as he could, till his mother heard the noise 
and ran in to stop him. 5 

She’ talked to him and whipped him, but uci- 
ther talkinzs nor whippings did any good. 

One day when he had been punished and set 
down hard in his little arm-chair, his mother 
said, sadly ,— 

“Why can’t you mind me, Hugh?” and Hugh 
sobbed,— 

“T could mind you, mamma, if it hadn’t got a 
wheel. But it has, and Tean’t help turning it, 
"cause 1 never had a wheel to play with in all my 
born days.”” 








“ffyou had a wheel of your own, do you think 
you could keep away from my machine?” asked 
mamma. 

“T guess so,” sobbed Hugh, “if it was a pretty 
big one.” 

So the next time Hugh’s Uncle Charlie came 
to see them, mamma asked him to fix up a 
wheel for Hugh in the woodshed. Now Unele 
Charlie worked in a machine-shop, so he knew 
all about wheels, And better still, he had brought 
three in his carpet-bag—two little ones and one 
newly as large as the one on the sewing-ma- 
chine. 

Hugh wondered how Unele Charlie happened 
to bring them, He forgot that mamma some- 
times wrote letters to him. 

However, there were the wheels and some nice 
leather belts besides, Unele Charlie put them 
up in the shed and made a little treadle for Hugh 
to turn them by. Hugh called it a “foot han- 
dle.” 

After that Hugh amused himself very much 
with his wheels, and Ict his mother’s machine 
alone. 

She was very glad of that, and found time to 
make Hugh a cunning little suit of buff linen, to 
wear to the picnic. It was a school picnic, and 
Hugh had never been to one before, 

Papa took the whole family to the grove in 
the carriage—baby Willic and all. And Iugh 
drove the horse! There were a great many chil- 























ON. 


dren at the picnic, and Hugh had a fine time, 
playing, aud swinging,‘and eating Junch under 
the trees. 

He had a game of croquet all by himself, with | 
two balls, a mallet and one wicket. 

Ve played Copenhagen, too, for the first time 
in his life, and when little Bel Allen slapped his 
hands on the rope, he threw both arms around 
her waist and hugged her, All the people 
laughed, but the more they laughed the more he ; 
hugged her, till both children tumbled over the 
rope and rolled into the ring. 








Everybody laughed so loud then that Hugh | 
was frightened and immediately ran back to his 
croquet. 

He didn’t want to go home at all when papa 
came to call him, But when he saw his mother 
get into the carriage, he thought it best to go 
too. 

That night when mamma undressed him, she ; 
found the little buff pants sadly sviled. There | 
was a great cherry stain on one knee, a black 
spot of wheel grease on the other, and gra 
stains behind. ‘ 
Hugh didn’t feel at all troubled about it till, 
Sunday came, and he found he could notro to | 
church. “I think [shall have to go,” said he, + 
after paying grandpa a visit in the other part of 
the‘house; “cause I promised grandpa I would, 
and I don’t want to promise him a lic.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have promised,” said | 




















mamma. 
Hugh went out and climbed into the carri: 








Ue stowed himself away on the back seat and |. 


waited. Grandina discovered him just as she | 
was getting in. He would not get out, so mam- 
ma came to the door with baby Willie in her 
arms. 

“Come, Hugh,” said she, “you must wait till 
next Sunday, for you know I have been too busy 
this week to get you ready, and you want to look 
nice when you go to church.”” 

“Can't I wear those clothes [wore last Sun- 
day ?” asked Hugh, peeping out of the side win- 
dow. 

“They are too thick for to-day,” said mamma. 

“Well,” pleaded Hugh, “can’t [ wear those 
yellow ones, with the sherry stain on one leg, 
and the wheel oil on the other, and not go in?” 

“No, indecd,” said mamma. “Now get out of 
the carriage directly, for grandma is waiting.” 

Ilugh serambled out, and shed a few tears as 
the carriage rolled away. 

But when baby Willie was asleep, he went and 
sat in’mamma’s lap. She showed him some 
pictures, and told so many stories that the time 
passed quickly and pleasantly after all. Ie was 
surprised when he saw grandpa and grandma 
come home. Maven Diane. 

SS ee . 


FUN WHILE MAMMA IS OUT. 


“O here! 
with the water, 
our bath tub, 
and mamma is out.” 

Dannie is perteetly willing to accept John’s 
invitation, and the two begin a lively splashing. 

“Let’s make soap suds of it,” says Dannic; 
and he gets the soap, and swashes the water in- 
to a white foam. f : 
two litde boys have just eaten their 
st, and are ready to bezin the day’s busi- 
; and business with them means mostly 
mischief. Their clothes are all spick and span 
clean, and usually the first “business” is to take 
the stiff outofthem. Here, at the bath tub, 
ig just the place. Jolhnis a little bit careful of 
wetting his clothes, or pretends to be, for he 
stands off at a good distance and leans forward 
rather daintily to the paddling; but he doesn’t 
mind Dannie's clothes, and Dannic himself 
doesn’t care a snap; he “likes to be wetted.” He 
always envies the ducks. 

“Let me give you a shower, Dannie,” says 
John. He takes up the great sponge filled with 
water and squeezes it over the top of Dannie’s 
licad. 

Fido hears the jolly uproar, and thinks that 
he too must have some tun. He begins a des- 
perate frisk with the dolls and playthin:s, 

But lo! mamma suddenly enters. What do 
you suppose sho will do with those litte bodies 
of mischicf? 








eo 
Come, Dannie, let us have some fun 
Polly has forgotten to empty 
She is too busy to mind us no 





























. My sccond—will it ever cvas 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
claRapn. 





My first always implios increase; 
The miser's motto it has be 








is but another name for sin, 
My whole with kindness may bring back 
The straying youth to virtue’s trac 
‘ F.E, Fry. 





2. 
BIBLICAL KQUARE WORD, 


An ancient man, 

A beautiful bird. 

A plain in Syria. 

A Bible word signifying “he is numbered.” 
Isona. 





Lucius Goss. 
4. “ 


TWELVE CONCEALED ANIMALS, 


“Qld Abe" was a famous eagle. 
Tinust go at five o'clock, 
You inne in some other place. 
Do good to ail men. 
A craw-fish, or crab bit him, 
‘Thompton arrived Jast night. 
r-holder is all amber. 
A’ Mexican; Don Cantelo penned it. 
Was it a woman ora ‘man’ 
Did yon sce how the falcon eyed the rabbit? 
T cut off his thumb, ear and nose. 
Do you say so upon your word of honor? 
1M. We 
5. 


+ CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in wool, but not in sheep; 
My ‘second is in night, but not in sleep; 
My third is in play, but not in toy; 

My fourth is in lad, but not in boy 
My sythis in hurry, but not in ru 
My serth is in jolly, but not in fun; 
My serenth is in cane, but not in staff; 
My eighth is in smile, but not In laug! 
My last is in tidy, but not in neat; 
My whole is something good to eat. 
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6. 
DOUBLE ACKOSTIC. 


‘The initials give a planet, and the finals another. 
1, A territory. 

. A lake in the United States. 

‘A group of islands, 

‘A mountain in Asia, " 
lake in Ireland. 

A lake in the United States, 

. A mountain of Palestine. 


7. 
LLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike, but 
spelled diflorently : 

Jane wa suine ribbons when she heard that 
her friend was — 

‘Mr. — uses a —, 

She looked — from carrying the heavy —. 

Alls wife — tears while he — wheat. 











Cora. 


Conundrums. 
What cport is'like girls’ gossip? Dears-talking. 
Why are you wrong in saying that my sister's 
name js Mary? Because it's a°Hie sir—I mean Eliza, 
When is a newspaper the sharpest? When it is 





Why should one never expect generous treatment 
from a Japanese daimio? ‘Lhey are all two-sworded 
(too sordid). 

When is 2 bad pun not out of place? When it’s in 
a rebus (in Erebus) 

‘Why isa horse the most curious feeder in tho 
world? Ilv eats best when he has not a bit in his 
mouth. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, “ITaste makes waste.” 

2. Walter Scott, 

3. Cool, Olio, Oils, Lost. 

4. Liquor-ice. 

5. Linke Urge Jonquil, Four o'clock. 

6. Seat, Meat, Feat 

7. Van, Ice, Cake, Thou, Opq, Rake, Isaiah, Ant, 
Vicronia, TOE QUEEN. 

8, Flowers, 








TERMS: 
The Seneenimrion Price of the Comranion is 


$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DRLIVERED BY CARRIER, 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any ‘time during 
the year. 

Tax Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order ts received by the Publishers for ite discontine 

jand all pay ‘ment of arrearages is made, as re- 

by law, 

T for the Companton, when sent by mail, 

should be made tn Money orders, Bank-checks. oF 

Drafts, | Wiex OF THESE CAN BE Iito- 











tu do 80, 

‘The date against yonr name on the margin of your paper, 

va to What time your subscription Is paid. 

—Remember teat the Publishers 
‘must he notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearnges are pald, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name eannt be found on our 
Books unions this fa done. 

Lettera to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Maxs. 











THE PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 


An ingenious American has sought to look 
into futurity, in respect to the probable increase 
of his country’s people. 

He seems to have done so to some purpose, 80 
far as relates to figures, making it appear that 
in the year 1950 there will be in the United 
States 179,000,000 persons. 

This scems a larze figure, as by the estimate. 
our population is to be more than quadrupled in 
a period at the close of which all who are now 
living, will not be dead. 

We almost daily hear of people who are more’ 
than eighty years old, and often of those who 
arc ninety. 

As there are men living who remember well 
the national census that was taken in 1790, itis 
certain that there will be men in 1950 to remem- 
ber that which was taken in 1870. The number 
of the latter will be much the larger, not only 
because the population will be vastly greater, 
but because it is the tendency of human life to 
increase in extent. The average of life is be- 
yond what it was, and it will increase in the fu- 
ture. 

That it is not unreasonable to suppose there 
will be a population of 179,000,000 here in 1950, 
will appear from the fast increase of our num- 
bers. . 

The population of the country in 1790 was 
ebout 8,500,000. It now exceeds 88,000,000, he- 
ing an increase of about 85,000,000 in eighty 
years. 

Thus our numbers are about eleven times as 
great as they were in the early years of Wash- 
ington’s presidency. Were the same rate of in- 
crease to go on, our population would, in 1950, 
De about 420,000,000. a 

But no such increase.as that can be consid- 
ered at all probable. 
more. Even were that to be the number, the 
An race would be not so greatas the Chi- 
nese race sometimes is said to be. But we have 
very litle confidence in Chinese figures, which 
are like fizures of specch,—more shady and spe- 
cious than solid and satisfactory. 


—__+o—___ 
HOW TO HANDLE GUNS. 


The following rules should be observe 
you take a gun into your han ever you 
take a gun into your hands, inquire if it is load- 
al. Should there be no person to answer you, 
if. the sun is a muzzle loader, place the butt ou 
the ground outside the left foot, having previ- 
ously fixcd the hammer at half cock, and hold- 
ing the muzale in a forward direction, clear of 
your person, draw. the ramrod and in: it gen- 
tly in the barrel. If there is a charge in it, vou 
will feel the thnd of the ramrod npon it, while 
the rod? 8 upper end will project about three fin- 
gers’ breadth above the muzzle. Should the 
Jiece not be loaded, the ramrod will sink right 
aown, arml the broad metal end will soon an- 
Tounce the empty barrel by the tap against the 
breech plug. ver handle a londed fun ex- 
cept for the purpose of discharging it; and 























It is possible, but nothing | ¥' 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


never, at any time, either in jest or earnest, point 
a gun, loaded or unloaded, at any living thing 
you don’t deliberately intend to kill. 


a 
SINGULAR ESCAPE OF A HORSE. 


A remarkable sight was witnesscd Monday 
morning by the passengers on two trains of the 
Harlem Railroad. As the down train, due at 
Twenty-sixth Strect at 11.80 A. M., was ap- 
proaching the hixh stone bridge that! spans the 
valley between One Hundred and One Hundred 











and Twenty-fifth Street, and hdd entered upon} 


the high walled grade that leads to the bridge, a 
spirited young horse was discovered trotting un- 
concernedly on the track, ahead of the engine, 
going in the direction of the bridge. At this 
moment an upward bound train approached, 
thus blocking the animal’s retreat in either direc- 
tion. Thedilemma of the horse became striking- 
ly apparent in his dilating nostrils and glaring 
eyes. Althongh advance and yetreat were alike 
impossible, one alternative remained. Rearing 
his head with a toss of defiance at his advanc- 
ing foes, the animal suddenly turned and 
plunged headlong from the bridge, falling a dis- 
tance of nearly thirty fect. He alizhted safely 
on his feet, and trotted off as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 











ANSWERS EASILY MISUNDERSTOOD. 


The inundation of 1771, which swept away a 
great part of the oll Tyne Bridze, Newcastle, 
was long remembered, and alluded to with em- 
phasis as “the flood.” On one occasion Mr. 
Adam Thompson was put into the witness box 
at the assizes. The counsel asking hix name, 
received for answer, “Adam, sir—Adam Thomp- 
50) 












Where do you live?” 

“At Paradise, sir.’’ 

(Paradise is a village about a mile and a half 
west of Newcastle.) 

“And how long have you dwelt in Paradise?” 
continued the barrister. 
Ever since the flood,” was the reply, made in 
all simplicity, and with no intention to raise a 
laugh. It is needless to say that the judge asked 
for an explanation. 


—_ 
AN OLD TEAMSTER. 
The Riverside Echo (Portland) says: 


On one of the coldest days in the month of 
January, Nathaniel Parker, of Durham, ninety 
years of age, Was master-teamster in moving a 
barn nearly one mile, which required fifty yokes 
of oxen. 

His shrill and clear voice could be distinctly 
heard giving such orders ns “teamsters to your 
oxen—make thein put up their cuds—bring them 
up to the bow—strain out—all together—put up 
your near string—your off string,” etc. 

He hins lived on the snme farm’ for sixty-nine 
years, and has hada ily of thirteen children, 
of whom nine are now 1 ing. His mother lived 
and died at his house a few years since, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and fourteen years. 




















WORTH REMEMBERING. 


If a young person will begin and persevere in 
learning by heart, say, four lines of ood poctry 
every day, there will he Jaid up in the treasure- 
house of memory fourteen hundred and sixty 
lines ina year. So of facts, and various kinds 
of information. All great things are donc little 
by little. Atoms make worlds. The greatest 
fortunes consist-of farthings. Life is made up 
of moments, and a succession of well-spent mo- 
ments makes‘ well-spent life. 


—. 








Lone AGO, before Paris became the mistress 
of modes, Milan gave the fashion to the whole 
world, (hence our word milliner) and she still 
retains some pretensions to her old right. 


Some one wishing to be witty on 2 gentle- 
man with a large mouth, asked him “if he had 
a long lease of that mouth of his,” when he was 
rood. -humoredly answeted, “No, I have it only 
from (y)ear to (y)ear.”” 


A SCHOOL COMMITTEE in a fronticr district 
are reperted to have summed up their opinion 
of an examination which they had attended by 
making to the pupils this address: “You've 
spelled well, and you've ciphéwed good, but you 
haint sot still.” . 


“T wisn I was a little French girl,” said a ten- 

old. “Why?” asked her mamma, 
“Because then I should know two languages.” 

“How 80?” 

“Why, you know that T can speak English 

now, and French would make two.” 


To oTHER ITEMS about. Emperor William is 
to he added the report that his majesty is a prac- 
tical printer. All the members of the royal fam- 
ily of Prussia are required to learn some trade, 
and William chose typography as the most de- 
sirable craft, and spent three years at the case. 


A PENITENT Baltimore genius relieves his 
overcharged conscience in the following unique 
epistle to the Treasurer of the United States: 
“Mr. Treasurer of the United States, I inclose 
the sum of three dollars in hear, which belongs 
tothe U.S. Govenant which I have ronged*them 
off.” 


A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN Of rose-tinted honey 
was lately contributed by a London firm to the 
South Kensington Museum. On inquiry, it 
proved to be the result of an experiment insti- 
tuted by a lady. Having a swarm of bees in a 
hive with a zlass cover, she noticed that after 
making two small pieces of comb they ceased to 
werk, She then began to feed them with hon- 
ey mixed with water highly colored with cochi- 
neal; and scented with rose-water. The result 
was thirty-three pounds of rose-tinted honey. 
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“Tae Rep Snanry Boys,” in preparation by H. 
A. Young & Co., is said to possess a degree of merit 
not often displayed in “juveniles.” It is the work of 
& new writer, a young clergyman, who prefers to 
withhold his name from the public for the present. 











HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! 0n the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acnes of the best Farining and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acrvs of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash.or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and fur grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States, Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre. HosesTBADs FoR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Aores of Government Land be- 
tweep Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Liome- 
steads only. Soldiers of tho lato war are entitled to a FREE 
HowEsTgap of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bouxtr of $400. Scnd for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphict, with new maps, mailed free every- 


where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
> Land Commissioner 
33—13t U.P. R. BR. Co., Omaha, Neb. 





HE HUMAN HAIR.—Burnett's Cocoaine fur 
healthful purity and excelience, is unsurpassed, 


VINEGAR Dhow} made—of Cider, Wine, or Borsa, mn 
10 hours, F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn, 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMP: Cireutaret treo. 


ARTHUR JE. WHRELER, Lowcll, Mass, 
5425 RAD MON Horse and carriage neo 
Expenses paid. Hi. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me, 
Agrcian EXPOSE! How tocat Fire! 
olf a nose! Fun, &c. 15 cents and stamp, 














Cut 


41a E. HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass. 
5250 B. MONTH eusily made with tencil and 
$ 9) ck Dies. 








Secure Circular and, § 
cs, free. LESPE 24 
DURGE out the 
dose ur two of A PILLS, and you 
clearer heals as well as bodies, 


AMONG, the numerous preparations tor gray hair in 
the market, we commend to our readers Hall's Vege- 
table Sicilian Hair Renewer as the Lest. Our druggists 
Keep It for sale. 


Ye i WHISTLES for imitating all 








Kinds of binds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for2s. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Maas 
2—8t 


IHOUSANDS of certificates have been received of 
cures performpd by the use of White Pine Ct und. 


It should be Ine 
Hourveness, Sore Throats, Kidney Complaints, ete, 


>) ON'L FORGET that the place to buy your Hati 

Canes, Umbrellas, ete., is at Jackson & Co.'s, 
59 Tremont Street, Boston. We always have a good ns- 
sortment, 


Rie SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
terial, Write fur rice List to Gukat WESTERN 

Gux_ Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guna, Revolvers, 

e., bought or traded for. “Agents Wanted. 32—6m 


R. VAN “NORMAN'S Englich, Freneh and Ger 
mally and Day School for’ ¥ oung Ladies and 
24 and West Slat Strect, New York. Will 
commence its Fi wh Year, September ‘21st, Ie. er 
full information d for catalogu 


FREE Try samples of our great 8-page, @1. .00, 


illustrated” weekly—30 years established, 
Fine steel engravings free to aubscribera, Agents make 
5 a day. Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hal- 
lowell, Me. 37-13t 


LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
KRINTER.—The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc. 










































ever invente dd. Price aan, $1 00. 
Samples Free. ‘Ada H.W. AULD. 
40—13t Hartford, . Conn, 








BANKRUPT. "en aicsun ea 


Iunting.Case Watches, with fall-jewclled, detached lever 
movemcnts, $23 cach, Usual price $45. More expensive 
Watches and Chains’ from auction, Ail kent C. Q: Day 
puvilege to examine. FJ. Nash, 712 roadway, N.Y 

Worthy the hillent confidences Chriatton Adeocate, N. 
y ‘All that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon. 
tian at Work. “Just what he represents them. 


tian Union. 
THE WEED 
ssFamily Favorite’? 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the Most rorttaR in the market, because they will 
execute the GRRATHST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASixsT to operate, and are always 
in order, 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” * 


Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


M9 WasHINcToN STREET. 
16—copiow JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


‘A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on-matters that should be considered 
y parent, in the training of youth, Price only §1. 

cloth. Sent by mail, pust-pald, on receipt of 

‘Thousands have been. taught ht by this work the true 
mi happiness. Address the VEARODY 

No, 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 

Orr Well PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 

af 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 
Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound to make Whis- 
kers grow on the smoothest tace (without injury) in every 


case or money clicerfully refunded, Price only 25 cents 
per package, oF ures for 60 cents. Ty mall postage paid, 























5 pay 
price. 
way to health 
MEDICAL INSt 
Be 


















Address all orders to E,W. JONES 
wt - Ey ‘Kehiand Mags. 
Patented May 8, 1870. 


BOXS-One, Dollar and Witty Cents wit! bur | 


‘one of Re 
gun made 





V's American lilies (patented). A. fullenyzed 
jack walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
Rnished, throw a wooden ball a grit distance with 
force and accuracy withont powder or hoise. Tt will fiord 
more amnuscment to both Hoys and Girls, old and youny 
than any game ever invented, GEO. I, itEED & SON! 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 668, 970-and S72 Commer- 
cial Btrect, Boston, Mass. wr 

















y household, for all are liable to Colds, |- 


FACTS WILL SHOW. 


However men may disagree, 
As many do. we kno’ 

In’some things they alike can see, 

_ _ As many facts will show, 

Iu Volitics men differ wide, 
‘And in Religion, too, 

And in some other things bealde, 
‘As they've a right to do; 

But many Bors, whgn they need “CLorurs,"” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and shoes complete, 

Agree to buy then at FeNxo's, 
‘Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


TRY THE TRIAL TRIP! 


ete 











THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
(NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. ¥.) ) 
THE THIRTEEN NUMBERS of the Guarter from 
Oct. 4, 1874, to Jan. 4, 1f72, will be sent, On Trial, 
for only FIFTY CENTS! Try the TRIAL TRIP! 





THE RURAL NEW-YORKER will be sent from 
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For the Companion. 


THE DOUBLE WEDDING PARTY. 
‘A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
In Two Caaprens.—Cuap I. 

Dave White was one of the blackest men that 
was ever made. But his white eyes, and teeth, 
and red lips—the lips were turned wrong side 
out—relieted the blackness of his skin. 

He was the very soul of good nature and kind- 
ness, and managed to get a good laugh out of 
the hardest work, or the roughest fare. He was 
very tender of his wife, Sukey, always getting 
his own day’s work done in time to jelp her, 
and so they generally left the tobacco fleld for 
the cabin, before the other hands. 

As they were more thrifty than most of their 
fellow-slaves, they always had chickens or mo- 
lasses to eat with their corn bread. They came 
honestly by these luxuries, for they were both 
really Christians, and obeyed God fas ar as they 
knew His will. Indeed, Deve called himselfia 
preacher, although the young blacks, who did 
not know enough to reverence his office, said,— 

“Hi, wees can howl and bark as good ’s Bruder 
Dave, in de meetin’ !”” 

But those who scorned his preaching liked his 
molasses, which Sukey kept in an iron pot, un- 
der the bed, and from which many borrowed, 
but forgot to return. Sukey had fallen into the 
way of saying, when she lent from her sweet 
fountain,— 

“When I lends ’lasses to a sister, I gives it to 
de Lord; and den if ever I gets it back, I takes 
it as a present from Him. So dat keeps me 
allers easy "bont it.’’ . 

Sukey had no children, so she did what she 
could for the poor little neglected things whose 
mothers were overworked, or sick, and whose 
fathers were not so ood as her Dave, whom she 
thought not only the best, but the handsomest 
man on the plantation. I wish you could only 
have seen him! 

When, after their master’s death, they were 
separated, Dave to remain with a neighboring 
planter, and Sukey to go to Georgia, it almost 
broke their hearts, and they promised, amid 
tears and sobs, ‘“‘Neber, neber to forget one and 
anoder,”” 

But years passed away, and they had heard 
nothing of each other. Sukey had been bought 
from her owner by a free man, who had made 
money as a barber, and who wanted her fora 
wife; and Dave had consoled himself, by this 
time, by marrying—slave fashion—a pleasant 
little woman, owned by his master, who allowed 
No real marrying on his plantation. Both were 
well suited and happy, while still remembering 
each other. Sukey was presiding over her own 
little home, which had a parlor, with a carpet 
and a sofa, and Dave doing his own work and 
half of his second wife’s by day, and trotting and 
singing to his four little babies, by the light of 
the pine knot in his cabin, at night. 

A few days before his last Christmas in slav- 
ery, his young mistress came into his cabin with 
a letter in her hand. 

“Daye,” she said, “do you remember Sukey ?” 

Dave threw his gfeut, brown hand over his 
heurt, and rolled up his cyes till only their white 
was seen, and cried, “’Member her, miss? I 
reckons I’ll ’member her long’s I’s got sense to 
’member de Lord I loves.. Whut’s ’bout her, 
missic?” 

“Here’s u letter to futher, asking leave for her 
and her new husband to visit you this Christ- 
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& TRUE STORY. 


mas; and father says he can trust you to have 
company, because you’ve given him your word 
not to run off.” 

Dave laughed and cried, and Lottie seemed as 
much pleased as he did with the prospect of 
such grand company, aad said, inanoantly,— . 

“I’s allers wanted to see his other wife.” * 

Sukey and “Mr. Johnson” were almost as 
near ag the letter, and appenred next day. 

The poor, innocent creatures laughed and cried 
in their joy at the meeting of two such old 
friends. 

“Mr. Johnson” and Lottie kept in the back- 
ground, a little, while the former husband and 
wife talked of old times and old friends. The 
thought of jealousy never entered either heart. 

Dave was a most hospitablo entertainer. He 
said, with a loud laugh,— 

“Well, I’s had two wives and no weddin’ party ; 
I reckons I'll have two weddin’s in one on Christ- 
mas day.” 

Sukey put on no airs, but when “Mr. Johnson” 
brought apples, und raisins, and sugar from the 


After they had finished the pie, and corn-cakes, 
and molasses, and the nuts and apples whick 
“Mr. Johnson” had provided as his “shar’ of de 
feast,” the table was cleared off by the aid of the 
outsiders, who ate up the lenvinys as they worked, 
and the happy festival wound up with a prayer 
meeting. The time wes larzely occupied in sing- 
ing songs of thanksgiving, many of which were 
impromptu with poor Dave, and followed, line by 
line, by the company in the following style: 

“I bress de Lor’ dat I has lived 
To sve dis day, dis day: 

And grab de hands ob dese dear friends, 
From fur away, away.” 

After another day’s visit, “de grand folks” 
departed “to skear up a new home to de North,” 
but not till Sukey had chanyed all the children’s 
names to “Johnson,” and for this compliment 
each onc received a pair of stout shoes, 

Soon after this camo the day of freedom, but 
its sun rose too late to cheer poor Lottie’s eyes. 
She had died, and left Dave with five little ones, 
one of them but a few weeks old. 

But stilkhis kind heart did not fail him; he 


town, and when Davo had killed six or eight) was “pound for to stan’ by de chil’n de Lord give 
chickens, she rolled up her sleeves, and went to jhim.” And, as his fellow-servants and friends 
work with Lottic to get a Christmas dinner.) yore making such preparations as their poverty 
And such a dinner it was! Many of the people! would allow, to get to the North, he resolved to 


from the other cabins were invited to the feast; 
and such as were not, and even the young folks 
from the big house came up and peeped in at 
the door to see them eat it, and to hear their 
noisy and grateful mirth over it. 

Sukey was charmed with the children, and 
begyed the Christmas gift of one of them; but 
Davo said, with a sly wink,— 

“I’m expectin’ to move to Bosting, up North, 
mighty soon, and I must take ’em all wid me. 
Ef de good Lord had given me ten more, I 
wouldn’t have none to spear, dey’s so mighty 
precious to my heart. Now I sec how the Lord 
vides up His gifts ’mong His chil’n. He’s gin 
Bruder Johnson a fine barber's shop in Savan- 
ny, and he’s gin sister Johnson a parlor wid a 
carpet, and a soffy into it. Now, ef I didn’t 
trust my Father, I’d say ’twas hard dat you got 
all such things, when poor me don’t own even 
hisself, nor yet de hoe dat he hoes wid. But 
look a har! See dem four babies a shinin’ dare 
’cross de table. Dem’s worth more’n de barber's 
shop, and de carpet, and de soffy, all put toged- 
der. I's satisfied wid de Lord's dealin’s, long’s 
He’ll spar’ Lottie and do chil’n to me.” 

The two turkeys and eight chickens vanished 
asif by magic, and before the company bezan 
atthe pie and molasses, poor, grateful Dave— 
who called this his double weddin’ party— 
stopped them to ask a second blessing and to 

.— 
ee “Wako up, my lazy soul, 


And shout wid Gabriole, 
Glory to de King!” 





accompany thein. 

So he baked up a quantity of corn bread, and 
put a bottle of molasses into a basket with it for 
the older children; and then he made a gallon 
jug of tea, with milk and molasses, to feed the 
new baby on in thecars. He tied whatever poor 
things he could find about the children, and then 
set off, his only baggage consisting of two feath- 
er beds, which his own hens had yielded him, 
with an fron pot, and teakettle, and a frying 
pan tied up inside of them. 

And, strange as it may seem, the baby thrived 
on the tea, and they all reached their Northern 
home in safety, and set up housekeeping. 

As the oldest child was but eight years old, 
Dave had to be housekeeper and nurse, and it 
seemed hard to tell who was to earn a living for 
them Just as matters looked the darkest, one 
of the kind neighbors lost her baby, and she 
came in tears to Dave, saying,— 

“T can’t no how live in dis yere strange city 
without a baby to comfort me; give me little 
Patty for my own.” 

But Dave replied, “If de good Lord had meant 
Patty for your own He would ha’ sint her to you, 
sister. He gin her to me, and I don’t nuther gin 
awny, nor sell chil’n.” 

“Then lend her to me, bruder, and you may 
comic in and see her every day,” said his friend, 
in a pleading tone. 

So Patty found a mother, und a good home 
for the present. Then Dave secured work, and 
as he had to go to it very early, he always rose 
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before day to cook, and scrub, and wash. After 
this he gave the children their breakfast, set out 
the bread and molasses for their dinner, and left 
little Charry to keep the three younger ones off 
the stove till night. A neishbor usually stepped 
in, once in & while, to see that all was right. 
But Bruder Dave did not mean to live this way 
always. He said, “De Lord, dat has took two 
wives away from me, will sartin give me one to 
keep.”” You shall hear again how his expecta- 
tion was fulfilled. J.D. C. 
—+e—____ 


For the Companion. 
A TRUE STORY. 

About fifteen years ago, a party of young men 
had gathered in an upper room of 1 warchouse 
in a Western town. 

People going by saw the lights, and heard the 
cheering and shouts of laughter, and nodded to 
each other good-humoredly. ‘The boys are get- 
ting on well with their plan,” they said, for the 
town was a small one, where everybody knew his 
neighbor, and took a kindly interest in him; and 
the military company which “‘the boys” were 
going to form was # matter of public pride and 
interest. ~ 

There were about thirty or forty of the young 
men. They had most of them been at school 
together at John’s Academy, and now were 
clerks in the town, salesmen, students of law or 
medicine. 

There was the heartiest good feeling among 
thent, therefore, when thcy mct to adopt their 
Constitntion and by-laws. They had been drill- 
ing all winter in private, and were to appear in 
public for the first time on Saturday, in their 
new uniform. It was a gorgeous uniform, chosen 
from a dozen patterns sent by the Eastern man- 
ufacturer. It fairly blazed in crimson and gold. 
They had kept it a secret from every one, even 
fathers, and mothers, and sweethearts, so that 
the grand display on Saturday would break with 
more effect upon the dazzled eyes of the towns- 
people. 

Now, all this was before the war. The mili- 
tary ardor which prevailed like an epidemic in 
the town did not mean patriotism or self-sacri- 
fice, bat only a little agreeable vanity, and a 
great deal of cordial good fellowship, fun and 
kindly feeling. 

Some more weighty sense of the constraints 
of honor, too, rested upon the young fellows, 
with their swords and glittering epaulettes; 
some increased stricture of oblization to bear 
themselves as men, gallant and chivalric in soul 
as well as body. Many of the wise elders of the 
town, therefore, lent their help to the undertnk- 
ing, and old Col. Storrs, a retired army officcr, 
accepted the post of captain, and gave himself 
up zealously to the work. 

The organization had been rather lax until 
to-night, when the by-laws had been definitely 
adopted. 

“Number 9 seems to me superfluous, captain,” 
objected Ned Moore. ‘The Company pled;es 
itself to attend the funerals of all members, sav- 
ing and except such as may have suffered the 
penalty of the law, or laid violent hands on 
themselves. That appears to me more melodra- 
matic than necessary. There are not likely to 
be any suicides or murderers among us,” glunc- 
ing about, with a laugh, to his companions. 

“The rule is customary in such orgunizations,” 
said the colonel, dryly. 

The rule remained, therefore, in spite of Ned’s 
jokes, which caused a good deal of laughing. 

Ned was the youngest of the boys, the merri- 
est, most genial youny fellow in town. Every- 
body knew his frank, handsome faco and curly 
hair. He was book-keeper in one of the iron- 
mills, and, out of his small salary, supported his 
mother. But the money was a small matter, 
compared to the fun, and jollity, and tumultuous 
affection which hoe brought into the poor widow’s 
life. “The last years of my life,” she used to 
say, “have all the warmth and brightness the: 
wero missed out of the others. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Ned ran down the stairs of the hall when the 
mevting was over, singing “Lilly Dale’ at tho 
top of his voice. He had a clear tenor, which 
was the delight of everybody who loved music in 
the town, 

“That's right!” said Joc Wilson; “come up 
to the honse, Ned; the girls are at home, and 
we'll have a little singing. You’re in voice to- 
night.” 

“Allright! Whatdoyou say, Charley?” For 
Ned and Charley Hill seldom spent an evening 
apart. 

“Bother the girls!’ muttered Charley ; “they’re 
abore, Their rattic-de-bang pianos set my teeth 
on edge. Some of the fellows are going to have 
an oyster supper down at Brice’s, and I promised 
that we ’d join them.” 

Ned hesitated. ‘Is Phillips to be there?” 

“Yes, He asked the crowd.” 

“Then there’s sure to be liquor and squab- 
bling.  promiscd mother I'd keep out of men’s 
parties this winter, particularly where there were 
cards ordrinking. We'd better go to Wilson’s.” 

“QO, never mind Wilson! Come along!” 

Ned laughed and nodded, “Charley has made 
an cngagement for me, Joe. Vl come up to- 
morrow evening, and sing with the girls. 





Vi 
go around and tell mother not to sit up for me, 
Charley, and will be after you in five minutes.” 

The boys went on. Nobody laughed at Char- 
ley for “running home to mother.” Not even 
Phillips thought him in leadi: rings. The 
lads were neither coarse nor vulgar, as Mrs. 
Moore thought. They were manly enough to 
appreciate her manly boy. 

She followed him to the door. 
my son. God bless you!” 

“Good-night, little mother. 
eleven, at the latest.’”” 

There could be no harm, she thought, in a 
party of intelligent, clear-minded boys, tired 
with the day's work, mecting to sharpen and 
strengthen their wits together over a well-cookcd 
supper. is 

Nor would there have been, perhaps, if the 
poor, foolish lads had not essayed, like some of 
their foolish elders, to try the poison which 
makes them feel as gods, and act as beasts. 

“L say, Brice, let’s have champagne,” cricd 
Phillips, when the supper was over. “Let’s have 
the pop of the corks, just for to-night.” For Phil- 
lips had made one or two journeys to New York, 
and affected the reckless humors of a juvenile 
Anacreon. , f 

Ned Moore rose. “I must go, Phillips. I 
promised to be home early.’’ 

“Not till you have tasted Brice’s dry wine. 
Not a step.” 

“I can't touch liquor, you know, Phillips. It 
makes a fool of me. I don’t want to stay and be 
a Pilljoy.” 

“You needn’t touch it. Sit down! Sit down!” 
shouted a dozen voices. 

Ned sat down. The pleasant, easy-going fel- 
low, they all knew, was no obstinate spoil-sport. 
Presently he tasted the wine to please the others. 
Ile had been quite correct. He could not bear 
liquor. Phillips might sip and tipple all night, 
and be comparatively cool and sober in-the end, 
but a single glass made a fool of Moore; the 
second made him a madman. 

Nobody had ever known him so witty. He 
kept the table in a roar. The means of such fun 
was there in abundance, and they urged him to 
drink more. 

When Charley Hill drank, he grew surly. 





“Good-night, 


Vl be at home by 








“You've had enough,” he growled. ‘You’d bet- 
ter ¢o home, Moore, to your mother. I wish she 


and Clara Wilson might sce you as youare. I'l 
call on Clara in the morning, and tell her how 
and where I left her sweetheart.” 

Now, in fact, Ned cared more for his old chum, 
Hill, than for all the Claras in the world; but he 
was in no mood to be jeered about a woman, 80 
he faced Hill, white with drunken rage. 

“You play the spy, do you? Coward!” 

As I have said, the liquor made Hill surly. 
He was roused at once, and struck Ned full in 
the face. Ned was the slighter of the two, and 
fell heavily to the ground, He sprang up and 
closed with him, and was thrown again and 
again, before their companions could separate 
them, 

“THe’s a little fellow beside you!” cried Joe 
Wilson, holding Ned back, trembling and color- 
less. “Shame on you! Shame, Hill!’ 

Ilill stood, dumb and sulky. But the liquor 
and defeat had driven Moore mad. 

“Let me go! AmIto beara blow? Let me 
go, Joe! I never was struck before.” 

‘There was a dangcrous gleam in his eyes, that 
frightened the boys. Phillips motioned Joe to 
take him out. He led him into the cool air out- 
pid 

“You shall not touch Hill, Ned! You don’t 
know what you're doing, buy. Why € 
the best friend you have in the world, 














the white fonm from his lips. 
tuke you home.” 

“Tl go home alone. Goin! I want neither 
help nor advice.” He turned off, and Joe thought- 
lessly went in. 

Hill had already repented. “I'll go after him 
and make it up,” he said, rising and going out. 
The door closed behind him, 

“It’s curious,’’ said Phillips, “that one or two 
glasses of wine should make such an idiot of 
that fellow Ned.” 

There was a sharp cry outside, then a dull, 
heavy thud on the ground, and then silence. 

When the men rushed out, Ned Moore stood, 
sober and motionless, looking down at his old 
friend, Charley, who lay before him quite quiet, 
with blood oozing from wounds upon his head. 
He had been violently knocked down, and, as he 
fell, his head struck the curb-stone, inflicting a 
mortal wound. 


“Come, let me 


I began to write this story (which, but for the 
change of names, is altogether true) simply be- 
cause I thought it ought to be told to the thou- 
sands of boys who will read it here. But when 
the remembrance of the day of pain that followed 
comes upon me, I feel that I must be content to 
set down the facts as briefly as may be. 

Tle dead boy was taken to his own home. 
Where his friend had gone who had killed him, 
noone knew. In the confusion, he had disap- 
peared, It was curious how strong the remem- 
brance was with every one, now, how near the 
fricndship had been between the two boys. Even 
the mother of the dead boy placed the guilt where 
it belonged. 

“It was the wine that did it,” she said. “I 
have no anger against Ned. He would have 
given his life for my poor Charley.” e 

But the police were not so lenient. There was 
talk of malice being proved by his watching out- 
side for his friend. Still, their search was of the 
feeblest, and singularly unsuccessful. ‘They are 
giving him time to escape,’ people said, under 
their breath. 

It was a gray, cold day in November, the fogs 
lying heavy in the valleys. Late in the after- 
noon, Joe Wilson, mounted on a strong, swift 
horse, left the town by the by-streets, and crossed 
the hill to the south. Just before sunset he met 
Ned Moore, wandering aimlessly by the side of 
the river. 

He rode up to him, and, dismounting, stood 
beside him. 

“T thought I’d find you hereabouts, on our old 
hunting-ground. I’ve brought you this horse, 
Ned, and all the money I could raise. You had 
better keep in the hills for a day or two” -—— 

But he saw that Moore did not hear him, 
though his eyes were fixed on his face. 

“T’ve been waiting to hear,” he said. 
—is he dead?” 

Joe did not speak. 

The boy turned his back on him, and stood 
looking in the river. 

“Nobody blames’ you, Ned,” Joe whispered. 
“Charley himself, if he were alive’’—— 

“It’s not Charley,”’ said Moore, with the same 
dry, hard tone. ‘He knows how I loved him— 
he’ll forgive me. It’s mother I think of—mother. 
It’s all over with me now.” 

“No, no! There are plenty of chances yet. 
Take the moncy, old fellow, and the horse. 
You’ll start all fair azain.”” 

Ned went on as though he had not heard him. 
“Tell the boys it was the liquor. Don’t let it 
ruin their lives as ithas mine. Good-by, Joc.” 
He held out his hand. 

Joe wrung it heartily. ‘“Good-by, Ned. 
bless you! Now mount at once.” 

Moore shook his head, and, turning away, 
walked to the edge of the river, drew outa pistol, 
and, before Joc could reach him, fired and fell. 

“It’s all done and over!” he muttered, groping 
with his hands a moment, and the next, lay still 
and dead upon the pebbly beach. 

And, in closing, I can only repeat the last 
words of the unfortunate young man: 

“Tell the boys it was the liquor. Don’t let it 
ruin their lives as it has mine.” . 

Se 
ANECDOTES ABOUT OVER-EATING. 

To show what gluttons people may uncon- 
sciously make of themselves, producing derange- 
ment in the system which they cannot account 
for, the following conversation between Aber- 
nethy and a gentleman farmer may be intro- 
duced: 

“Do you make a good breakfast?” inquired 
Mr. Abernethy. 

“Pretty good,” answered the patient. 

“You lunch?” 

“Yes, L take luncheon,” 

“Do you eat a hearty dinner?” 

“Pretty hearty.” 

“You take tea, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I do.” 








“Is he 


God 


“(And to wind up all, you sup, I suppose?” 

“Yes, [always sup.” 

“Why, then, you beast,” said the surgeon, 
“go home and cat less, and there will be nothing 
the matter with you.” 

This cminent but eccentric physician was re- 
markable for the stress he Jaid upon over-cating: 
as a cause of discast, and was fond of address- 
ing his patients in such words as these: ‘Your 
stomach being out of order, it is my duty to ex- 
plain to you how to put it to rights again; and 
in my whimsical way I shall give you an illus- 
tration of my position, for I like to tell people 
something that they will remember. The kitch- 
en, that is your stomach, being out of order, 
the garret (pointing to the head) cannot be 
right, and every room in the house becomes af- 
fected. Repair the injury in the kitchen, reme- 
dy the evil there, and all will be rixht in parlor 
and chamber; this you must do by diet. If you 
put improper food into your stomach, you play 
the mischief with it, and with the whole ma- 
chine besides.” 

The Duke of York once consulted Abernethy, 
who treated him with the greatest indifference, 
The duke, astonished at his conduct, said,— 

“T suppose you know who I am?” 

“Suppose I do,’”? said the surgeon; “what of 
that? If his Highness of York wishes to be well, 
let me tell him he must do as the illustrious Duke 
of Wellington often did in his campaigns—cut 
off the supplies, and the enemy will quickly 
leave the citadel.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cnapter VIII. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

The Monday following our excursion to the 
ledge, as Nellic and I were sauntering along our 
favorite path by the brook, we came unexpected- 
ly upon a party of three persons lying upon the 
grass under what was called the big birch tree. 

One of the group was Ned Tryst, as any body 
could see. Another was one of the boys who 
had been concerned in the blackboard outrage; 
but the third was a stranger, and an ugly look- 
ing man at that. 

Nellie was always timid when action did not 
involve moral courage. She was the first to 
catch sight of this group, and call my attention 
to it. 

Y “HashS she said, pressing my arm. ‘What 
can Ned Tryst be doing with such a rough look- 
ing man?” 

The fellow was rough enough, to be sure—bad- 
ly clothed, and wearing 1 mottled beard and side 
whiskers that concealed the greater part of his 
face. His shaggy eyebrows hid the eyes, but 
his whole expression was as savage asa polar 
bear’s. 

The man was talking earnestly, as we came 
up, gesticulating with his hands, and once shook 
his fist as ifin a great rage. 

As the party did not notice our approach, we 
retraced our steps and should have forgotten the 
circumstance, perhaps, if the man had not again 
appeared, 

We had made the circuit of the pool, and had 
sat down upon the trunk of an old tree to 
sketch the pretty waterfall, formed by the brook 
tumbling into the pool, when we saw this man 
talking earnestly to Ned, who was now alone 
with him, 

They approached slowly, with their heads 
down, and the man was saying,— 

“We'll give it to him. We’ll learn him to 
lick fellers for a little harmless fun!” 

Ned looked up and saw us—or rather Nellie— 
and such a mean, sneaking, frightened look as 
came over his face at the sizht! 

“Good-evening, Master Tryst,’ Nellie said, 
kindly. 

Ned bowed and tried to smile, but he did not 
look at all comfortable, 

The man stared at us in an impudent way, as 
he walked slowly by with both hands in his 
pockets. 





“What gals are them?’ we heard him ask 
Ned. 

Nellie looked after the retreating figures 
thoughtfully, then turned her troubled eyes up- 
on me. 

“What do you suppose that mischievous fel- 
low is up to now?” she asked, in dolorous tone. 

“L don’t know—and what is more, don’t care,” 
T answered, peevishly; for was apt to get out 
of patience with Nellie’s proteyes. 

“That is not the right sort of fecling to have, 
pet,” Nellie said, gravely. “Perhaps you don’t 
know that Ned is almost alone in the world, and 
his guardian does not Jook after him as he should. 
Suppose he was your brother, away from home, 
and tempted to evil, as he always secms to be; 
wouldn’t you be thankful to any body who would 
try to influence him?” 





“Well, isn’t there the Professor, who js 
for thrashing him?” 

“Perhaps he is of the kind that need Pleasant 
words more than blows. Idon’t think J could 
be whipped into being good,” Nellie answers, 

“No, norI. But they said Ned bore his whip. 
ping like a hero.” 

“The more’s the pity. One ought to feel thy: 
disgrace of such a punishment. It is no com, 
pliment to bear lashes with indifference,” 1. 
turned Nell. 

We went on, sketching in silence for a jj: 
time, then Nellie closed her sketch-book, 

“I am going to look after Ned Tryst,” st 
said. “They are secking to play some game upon 
the Professor, and this man is urging them td 
it. Did you hear the man say, ‘We'll teach 
to lick fellers for a little harmless fun'?” 

“Yes; but Nellie, what is the use of putting 
our fingers into avice? We shall only Dip them 
and get no thanks.” 

“T do not want any thanks, but such as 
own conscience will give me,” Nellie said. 
I cannot stand by, and sce such a boy as Ni 
to ruin, without doing what I can to prev 
He has a world of genius, if he can be 
right.” 

We returned to the boarding-house, and after 
tea was over, went into the parlor, as was the 
custom among the boarders, for an hour's chat 
ting before the study-bell rang. 

As we passed in, Ned Tryst came down the 
stairs with his cap on, and was about opening 
the street door, when Nellie placed her hand up 
on his arm. 

“Come in here, Ned. Please come in; I want 
to show you the drawing of the brook and pos.” 

Ned hesitated, as if reluctant to refuse ber snr 
thing. 

“I’ve an engagement,” he said, presently. “[ 
can’t go into the parlor to-night.” « 

“But I wish you to help me a little about the 
figures; you are so clever in that line.” 

“Wouldn't to-morrow do?” 

“I’m afraid not. But I won’t keep you ten 
minutes,” . 

Ned laid his cap on the table, smoothed his 
hair with his hand, and went into the pario: 
with us, 

Nellie sent me for the sketch-hook, and the to 
were soon absorbed with the drawing. 

Ned had a wonderful gift in giving expression 
to figures, as we have already intimated. 

“T could not make that man look badenougi,” 
Nellie said, alluding to the one who had ben 
sauntering with Ned when we made the sketch. 

“O, what made you put him in?” Ned asked, 
quickly. ‘Ie isn’t fit for a picture!” 

“No; but he was fit to be in your company,” 
Nellic answered, fixing her cyes upon him. 

Ned colored deeper and decper. 

“T hope you are not planning any mischief 1 
our good Professor,” Nellie said, softly. 

The quick, scared look that Ned gave her, bx 
trayed every thing. 

“T never thought you would listen, Miss Ne- 
lie,” Tryst cried out, angrily. 

“J did not listen. I could not help hearinz. | 
am sure I was sorry enough to hear it at a,” 
she said. 

Ned stood a moment, looking down thouzbt 
fully. 

“Tf Twas sure you wonldn’t tell, and get me 
into more trouble, I’d like to ask your advie, 
Miss May,” he said, looking up in a troubicl 
way, 

“ will be your friend—be sure of that—ifye2 
will only be true to yourself.” 

Ned’s lips moved as if he was trying to speak, 
but he didn’t. 

“Do trust me. What is this man goinz to 
to the Professor? What does he wish you 
do?” asked Nellie. 

Ned glanced furtively around the room, tos 
who was observing them, then bent his heal 
nfirer the drawing, as if consulting with ler 
about it. a 

“It is this way, miss. That man wants to! 
lithumpion the Professor.” 

“Wants to what?” cried Nellie, in dismay. 

“Perhaps girls don’t callithump folk: 
asked, in a shamefaced way. 

“[ should rather think not,” was the ans: 
“Tt is an awful word.” 

Ned laughed lightly. 

“But you ought to sce it done—indeed, so 
ought. It is the best fun out.” 

“What is it like?” asked Nellie, naively. 

“Q, you see, we all get old pans, and b 
and drums, and tin horns, and stove-pipr:.§ i 
any thing that will make a noise—the woe 
the better; and we wait until the folks ar * 
asleep, and then we get under the win’ 
somebody we hate, and let drive.” 

“Make noiscs on them, I suppos d 

“Exactly. Aud it is a noise! If yeu could 
only just hear it once, miss! The horns (et 
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the drums rattle, and the old tin pans and stove 
Pipes make such a din! It’s grand!” 

“But what docs that man want to callithump | 
the Professor for? He does not belong to the | 
school.” 

“Cause the Professor licked his brothers. 
Them two boys that—that—you know, miss, 
what I mean—tiem’s his brothers!” 

“What good does he think it will do for him 
to xo and insult the Professor in that disgrace 
ful way? O, Ned, I hope you would not consent 
to do so mean a thing?” 

Ned moved uneasily. 

*T thought you confessed to Miss Mondram 

. that you deserved your punishment for making 
those figures on the blackboard,” Nellie said. 

“Ltold him at first I wouldn’t join him, but 
he made me promise,” Ned answered, sulkingly. 

“We made you! Such a loutish fellow as that 
influence you! O Ned, something is wrong, or 
you would uot keep company with a person like 
that.” 

“Well, something is wronz,’’ Ned cricd out, 
desperately. Iam afraid of that man. I bor- 
rowed five dollars of him last term, and I can’t 
pay him, He just lords it over me ever since, 

and makes me do all his dirty work.” Ned’s 
lip trembled as if he was ready to ery. 

““And if this was paid, could you get rid of 
him ?” asked Nellie. 

“QO dear, yes. I sold my knife and some other 
things to raise the money, but there wasn’t but 
four dollars, so he would not take it. I believe 
he wants me to be in debt to him, so he can use 
me. I do, indeed!” 

“TE it was all settled, would you promise never 
to speak to him again?” 

“It can’t be settled. I’ve asked my guardian 
dor the money a good many times, but he won’t 
give itme. He’s real tight with me, my guard- 
jan is!” 

Poor Ned! Ile was crying, now, and no mis-| 
take; buthe was ashamed of his emotion and 
turned his head away, as the tears fell that he 

s too proud to wipe away. 
satching Nellie’s eye, I motioned her to look 
out the window. The man we had scen in our 
walk was leaning over the garden wall, looking 
impatiently toward the boarding-house, as if ex- 
pecting some one to join him. 

Ned saw him just then, and started to go out. 
Nellie followed him into the hall, and thrust a 
hill into his hand. 

“Here are the five dollars, Ned. Papa gives 
me plenty of pin moncy, so I can spare this just 
aswell as not. Promise me you will go and 
pay this fellow in the garden there, and tell him 
you are done with him forever.” 

Nel could not understand at first. He held 
the money in his hand awkwardly enough, try- 
in hard to refuse it. But Nellie would take no 
denial. 

“Twill look out the window and see you pay 
him,” Nellie said. 

Tuis gave Ned courage. He walked strait 
toward the man and held out the bill, then laid 

it on the stone wall and came away. The man 
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shook his clenched fist at him in a towering pas- 
sion. 


Ned looked like a prince when he came 

into tho parlor, and we all Jaughed when 
sw the man creeping away from the garden 
like a snared thief. 

Then Nellie wrote a little note to the Professor 
to tell him that the Callithumpions were comin 
to serenade him that night, and Ned Tryst took 
it over to the Professor’s house himself. 

About eleven o’clock, when every thing was 
quict in our vicinity, we saw a blackemass ap- 
proaching the Professor’s, which was next the 
boarding-house. e 

We knew very well what was coming then, 
and our hearts stood still, as Iam sure Ned 

‘Tryst’s did, who was leaning out the winduw 
above us. 

“Them’s the Callithumpions,” whispered Neda} 
“Aint I glad I aint there?” 

Then there came a preparatory scraping, as if 
ail the cats in the neighborhood were giving a 
concert, 

At that moment the Professor opened the door, 
With the astrals in full blaze, shining directly 

Woon the piazza. There stood the great, loutish 
;. low, with his two brothers, all with fish-horns 

At treir mouths, while other low creatures were 

erepared to add to the tumult as best they could. 

Tuc Professor greeted them like the gentle- 
wait By ee 
“ie ee 

rete in, my friends, walk right in. I am 
"2 -wid of music, but we will have the sere- 

“ter you have done me the honor of par- 
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ney q whe Professor shaking hands with each 
The ge ooking him squarely in the face. 
ie © able was handsomely sprend with silver, 
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It was a sorry hour for the unfortunate Calli- 
thumpions, who bezan to understand what it 
was to overcome evil with good. 

There was no more music that night. 

The next morning several boys were missing 
when the roll was called, and as they were not 
seen in the school-room again, it is to be pre- 
sumed they were ashamed to face the noble Pro- 
fessor they had designed to insult for doing a 
disagrecable duty. 

To be continued. 
See 
THE LOST PEDLAR. 


About once a quarter, a peddler came to Liang- 
adam. There were no railways in Wales at the 
time of which I write, except collicry tramways; 
no penny papers; and, accordingly, in an out-of- 
the- way village like Llangadam, the people 
thought the peddler a fost important personage 
for news as well as wares, 

A little crowd gathcred round him as soon as 
he put down his pack, and hung upon his lips. 
Ile had nothing to pay for board and lodging 
during the day and nizht he remained in Llanga- 
dam; the viHage folk almost fought with one 
another to secure the excitement of his com- 
pany. 

The peddler was a general favorite, not mercly 
because he could freshen the stagnant life of the 
village with his news and stories, but because he 
was such a good-natured old fellow, always 
ready to do a good turn for anybody. 

Christmas was the name he went by; whether 
it was his Christian or his surname I cannot 
say, but it suited him admirably. Ile was just 
the hale, ruddy, white-haired, merry-eyed old 
fellow that artists draw for Father Christmas; 
only the peddler had no beard, and wore blue 
ribbed stockings, corduroy breeches, and a snuff- 
colored coat and waistcoat instead of a fur- 
trimmed robe, and a low-crowned hat instead of 
a wreath of holly. 

With all the boys and girls of Llangadap, the 
peddler was a special favorite. Whenever he 
came to the village, he had one of his deep pock- 
ets filled with elder popguns, recd whistles, 
carved bones and cherry-stones, and other toys 
of his own workmanship, not for sale, but to 
give away to the youngsters, 

We swarmed round him, like flies round a 
suyar-barrcl, as soon as he made his appearance 
in the village, to get his toys, and hear his tales. 
Christmas had been a soldier in his youth, and 
for five years a captive in a French prison. 

We were never tired of hearing him tell of his 
life in the French prison, though we could not 
understand why he was not as indignant as we 
were when he told us of the starvation allowance 
of bad food he got, and the filth, and suffocating 
heat, or pinching cold of the prisoner’s sleeping- 
places. 

During one of his stays at Llangadam, Christ- 
mas had promised to make me a pair of wooden 
nutcrackers in the evening. I was to call for 
them next morning at John Clark, the village 
weaver’s, where Christmas had taken up his 
temporary abode, 

“Here’s your crackers,” said the weaver, when 
Lealled. “Christmas was off by daylight, though 
he sat up half the night, after he’d made your 
crackers, talking to my poor old mother, just to 
cheer her up a bit. He’s a good man; yes, sure. 
Ile thinks about other people; yes, indeed. It’s 
a pity that he’s none belonging to him to think 
about him. He’s getting too old to go about 
the country; yes, indeed. He might meet a low 
blackguard on the mountains, and have a knock 
upon the head.” 

The idea of Christmas, who had been in real 
battles, being knocked down vy a sneaking 
tramp, seemcd to me very ridiculous; but that 
very afternoon, Christmas’ hat, battered and 
blood-stained, was brousht into the village. 

A man coming over Cefn Bryn had found it in 
a lonely hollow, into which it seemed to have 
been thrown or to have rolled, since there 
were no fuotmarks near it, although the ground 
was swampy. 

On higher, stony ground, about a hundred 
yards off, there were sume splashes of blood, and 
the horn head of Christmas’ broken staff; but 
the ground was so hurd there, being simply out- 
cropping ‘rock, that it gave no clue as to what 
had become of him. 

Search was made that day and the next, but 
no trace of Christmas could be found. We 
heard, however, that a tall black man, with a 
bruised face, had been seen hurrying along with 
a big bundie, by a woman who lived ata solitary 
farm-housc, about a mile from the place where 
Christmas’ broken staff was found; and the gen- 
eral opinion was that this black had murdered 
poor old Christmas, because he would not allow 
himself to be quietly robbed, and buried his 
corpse in some out-of-the-way place, perhaps 
Pitched it over the cliffs into the sea. 








COMPANION. 


There was great grief in Lilangadam and 
Penddinas; but the people had their daily bread 
to carn, and so, when the second day had passed, 
the hunt for Christmas was given up. At Icast, 
the grown-up people went about their usual 
business; but the village children, as it happened 
to be a half-holiday, as soun as school was over, 
swarmed out to the lonely swamp and the blood- 
splashed rock on the mountain-side; most of 
them keeping very close tozcther as they wan- 
dered round the swamp and rock. 

We got tired at last of looking at the blood- 
stains on the rock, afid the tangled, wet, wild 
yetches on which our old fricnd’s hat had been 
found, and wandered towards the cliffs. 

One of them stood out from the rest, and was 
known as the Ravens’ Tor, because sca-ravens 
and cormorants made it a breeding and a roost- 
ing place. As we went prying about in the 
sandy hollows of the cliff, I heard myself faintly 
called, 

It was some time before we could find out 
where the weak voice came from, but at last we 
discovered that it was from poor old Christmas, 
tied, neck and heels, and thrust into a cupboard- 
like niche in the rock, 

Our pocket-knives soon cut away his cords, 
but the old man was so cramped and faint that 
he could not stand when he was released. 

“Water, water!’ he kept on moaning. We 
got him some froma rain-pool in the cliff, and 
then I stayed with him whilst Edward Edwards 
went off for help. 

He came back with a crowd of children and 
some men, who put old Christmas into a blanket, 
and carricd him to the nearest cottage. It was 
weeks before he was able to leave it, but he was 
so much liked that he had no lack of nurses and 
people to sit and talk with him. 

It was the black man who had robbed him of 
his pack, and his money, and his watch; beating 
him brutally because he had made a stout fight, 
and then dragging him to the hole in which we 
had found him. 

The constables tracked the black to Merthyr, 
but there they lost the scent. He took care, 
however, never to venture near Llangadam again. 
If he had done so, the people would have lynched 
him. 

When Christmas was able to get about once 
more, a countryside subscription was made to 
buy him fresh goods, and the poorest cottagers 
willingly gave their pence.—Good Words. 

aS ee 
For the Companion. 
MY AUNT BELLMAINE. 
By Alice Bobbins. 

Thad always heard my Aunt Bellmaine called 
an oddity. Mamma would talk of her by the 
our, 

“But then, poor thing, she was so dreadfully 
disappointed,” she always added, “that it seemed 
to unhinge her mind.” 

We knew what the disappointment had been, 
we girls, and had often talked it over. She had 
been engaged to be married, when, the very 
evening sho wore her bridal dress, news came of 
a fearful accident, almost as bad as that of the 
ferry boat in New York, recently, and she was 
widowed, poor soul, before she was a wife. 

They said sho never shed a tear, but turned 
like a thing of marble, so deathly white was her 
face, and walked up stairs, put away her wed- 
dirig finery, and never spoke of it again. Before 
that, she had been the life of the household, but 
since then, no one had ever seen her smile. 

At that time, my own mother was a child of 
five, and this sister nearly twenty years her 
senior, for there was a large family of boys 
between. The young man had perhaps hada 
presentiment of his death, for his will was made, 
and two or three small houses and several thou- 
sand dollars becamo the property of my Aunt 
Bellmaine. 

For several years, we had heard but little about 
her, and what we heard was not pleasant. She 
was keeping a small shop in the lower part of 
the great city of New York. We heard of her 
3 mean and avaricious, ugly as a scarecrow, 
abrupt in manner, and every way repulsive; so 
that, when I was seventeen, and Lilly, my sister, 
was nineteen, having received a letter, inviting 
one of us to come and see her, we both demurred 
exceedingly. 

One part of the strangely-written letter, how- 
ever, touched my heart. 

“I long to see somebody who is kin to me. 
Send one of your children—the one most willing 
to put up with the whims of a poor old woman, 
that I may look upon her and bless her before I 
die.” 

“I don’t want her blessing,” said Lilly, bri- 
dling. “I wouldn’t go to such a place, to stay a 
week with such a woman, for twenty blessings.” 

Now, Lilly was the beauty of the family, and 
had been petted and spoiled by all of us. It was 





expected that she would make a great match 
some day, though how she was going to do it 
without going to the city, we none of us knew, 
But of course the thing was to he done, somchow, 

“It may be that this is your chance,” said 
mother; at which Lilly laughed, almost inso- 
lently. 

“I’m not quite crazy, mother,” she said. “If 
I can’t go to New York to sce people living in 
some sort of style, I don’t want to go at all, 
Goodness, that ohl woman would drive mre 
wild. I should never know what to do or say. 
No, I thank you; Nell may go if she likes; it 
would just suit her, she is so fond of curiosities.” 

“Poor old soul!” I said, pityingly, thinking of 
that sad sentence in her letter. ‘‘It must, be so 
hard to have nobody to love one.” . 

“Well, which shall it be?” asked mamma, 
dipping her pen in the ink, “or shall I write that 
neither of my daughters fecls disposed to come?” 

“Certainly not me,” said Lilly, decidedly. 1 
was in doubt. 

“T should like to see New York, but if she is 
queer in her ways, and absurd in her dress, it 
will be dreadful to go round with her.” 

“She may be neither, my dear,” said mamma, 
quietly, “and she may be both. I have not seen 
her for years. She never seemed, after her mis- 
fortune, to regard me in any way, so I have 
fallen into the habit of forgetting her.” 

I thought of that sad sentence again, and 
decided. 

“Pll go. Poor soul! she sha’n’t dic without 
seeing one of us, when her heart seems to yearn 
for the sight.” So Lilly laughed at me, but 
mother wrote. 

In a few days came a letter, and the money to 
defray my expenses. 

“Don’t take your best things, child!” said 
Lilly, seriously. ‘I should just wear one dress, 
and take one, for, mark my words, you won’t 
stay a week!” 

“I shall take my very best,” said I, smartly. 
“[ don’t care if sho does live like a miser. She 
has been kind enough to invite me and pay my 
way; do you think I’d go to her like a beggar?” 

Lilly laughed her provoking laugh—but, O, 
how pretty she looked! 

“Wait, and see how you'll come back,” she 
said. 

My Aunt Bellmaine spid she would mect me 
at the depot. It was a long and weary ride, over 
a day’s travel, and I was thoroughly wearied 
out, I did not care, now, where I went, so I was 
insured a cup of tea, and a bed to rest on. But 
I was not prepared for my reception. 

A woman, not so very old, dressed most be- 
comingly in thick black silk, trimmed with costly 
lace, accosted me as I left the cars, and looked 
wistfully round, 

“This must be my niece, Helen.” 

“And are you my Aunt Bellmaine?” I asked, 
in utter surprise. 

“Yes, dear, and how tired you must be!” she 
said, in a sweet, soft, old voice. My carriage is 
waiting. We shall soon be home, and you will 
get nicely rested.”” 

Such a carriage, so neat and luxurious, I had 
never seen in my life. I could hardly believe my 
senses. 

“Hannah,” said my aunt to a plain little 
woman seated in the carriage, “this is my niece, 
and I’m very glad she is pretty.” 

“If you call me pretty, I wonder what you’d 
say to my sister Lilly,” I said, nestling back on 
the luxurious seat. 

“Who declined to come?” said my Aunt 
Bellmaine, in a queer voice, and I knew the 
blood flew to my cheeks, for I remembered all 
the bitter things Lilly had said. 

Hannah seemed pleased with me, and we drove 
along, I in a maze of doubt and wonder, till we 
stopped before a fine, brown-stone house, and I 
was led out, and lcd in, amid perfumes, lights, 
colors, pictures of great price, and fairly bewil- 
dered by the beauty and refinement about me. 
It was all like fairy land to me, and Aunt Bell- 
maine was as sweet and gracious as a princess, 
My supper was beyond all praise; my bedroom 
a perfect bower of neatness, 

“What shall I say to Lilly?” I kept repeating 
to myself. 

Well, I was satisfied, of course. 

Every day, Aunt Bellmainc, attired in homely 
apparel, was driven down town, and precisely at 
four, she returned. Then began my pleasure. 
We drove everywhere, saw all the sights worth 
seeing, went to all the places of amusement that 
my aunt thought would please me, received com- 
pany at home, some of the best and most intelli- 
gent people of the city visiting at my Aunt Bell- 
maine’s; and so the days glided on, a succession 
of delights. 

One day I went with her to the little shop—a - 
veritable old curiosity shop, and as well worth 
seeing as any musenm, There I learned what 
my aunt really was—an anzcl of merey. AN the 
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poor and miscrable adored her. They came to 
her with their little troubles, and she sold them 
goods at small prices, often lent them moncy, 
often paid their rent, and yet so keen were her 
faculties, 50 just she was, that even amidst all 
this poverty and miscry, she lost nothing. On 
the contrary, her gains were steadily increasing, 
gnd she had invested so judiciously in land, that 
she was now enormously rich. 

* Well, my only longing now was to have Lilly 
“there. Of course she was chagrincd, mortified 
beyond expression at what she had lost, for I 
had taken the greatest pains to be circumstantial 
in all my letters, 

One day, my aunt said,— 

“My dear, though I shall neverlike your sister 
as I Co you, suppose you ask her to come on and 
enjoy hersclf a little while? As for you, Iam 
going to ask your mamma to give you tome. I 
am an old woman, and my days are numbered, 
se it will not be long that you will be chained to 
me, if the good God pleases.”” 

Lilly came, but, with all her beauty, Aunt 
Bellmaine was always a little cold towards her. 
Aunt Bellmaine is dead, now, and, while I re- 
‘spect her memory, and love her more than any 
earthly thing, I try to use the wealth she left, as 
she and God wonld have me. 





ASSURANCE, 


‘When from the peeled husk of March, in bliss, 
‘The pretty April comes to life and sings, 

We know the swect May, yet a chrysalis, 
‘Will open soon her golden-plaited wings. 


And when we see some warm heart cease to move, 
Some fair cheek paling with the mortal strife, 
‘We know that from this twilight of God’s love 
‘Wil rise the glory of et life. 
Alice Cary. 





For the Companton. 
ONE WAY TO CATCH A FOX. 


It was several years ago, in tho month of Oc- 
tober, that my brother Will and I went to the 
lake to fish for togue trout. The togue are al- 
together a different fish from our little brook 
trout. They are caught, weizhiny all the way 
from five to thirty pounds. I have heard of 
monsters, captured by fortunate fishermen, that 
weighed forty pounds. 

To land one of thege lively fellows—a twenty 
pounder, say—big hooks are necessary and a 
strong line; it takes muscle, too. When hooked, 
they dart off with a plunge that might take a 
small boy off his feet. Will was one day jerked 
out of his boat by a large togue, that took his 
bait quite unexpectedly. 

We caught three that afternoon, and when we 
reached home stood our poles, with the hooks 
and lines on them, against the “August sweet” 
tree, an apple tree where we always left them. 
‘We had used picces of fresh meat for bait; and 
as it was quite late when we reached home, Will 
forgot to take the bait from his hook. 

In the night acry in the yard woke me. It 
sounded something like the whine of adog. I 
heard it several times, and finally went down to 
the kitchen door and looked out. After listen- 
ing awhile, and not hearing the cry repeated, I 
went back to bed. 

The first thing I heard in the morning was a 
call from Will. 

“Come here! Come quick!’ he shouted. 

I jamped up, dressed in a hurry and ran down 
stairs. Will was standing near the apple tree 
as 1 rushed out, rubbing my eyes. 

“Here’s a catch!’’ he exclaimed. 





- Catch, indecd! Lo, there was a fox hanging 
at the end of Will’s fish-linc! 

It was not a common yellow fox, either, but a 
gray, of the sort hunters call “cross grays.” 

“That’s a curious fish,” said I. “How came 
he there?” 3 

“Plain’s day,” said Will. “Bait left on the 
hook; this fellow comés along in the night, 
smells it, jumps up to catch it, and so catches 
himself. The hook is well set in the gristle of his 





nose. He isn’t dead, cither, only shamming. 
Keep quict, and you’ll see his eyes slyly open 
every few minutes.” 

“Tt must hurt him terribly !’” 

“Hurt him! Well, ycs. But he has grit to 
hang there still, and pretend to be dead, with 
that hook in his nose.” 

His grent bushy tail almost touched the ground, 
but his feet did not. He was hung. 

“What shall we do with him?” 

“Kill him.” 

“That seems too bad. He’s suffered so much.” 

“Well, we might keep him awhile, and chain 
him to the apple tree. We can take our girting 
chain. That’s pretty strong.” 

The “girting chain” was a small chain with 
little brass rings in it, which we used to girt the 
steers and oxen with, to see how much they 
Measured round their waists. 

Iran into the house for the chain. Will fast- 
ened it carefully round the fox’s neck, and then 
to the apple tree. Tho cunning fellow never 
stirred during the whole time. As soon as we 
had the chain secure, I held. him up, and Will 
tried to take the hook out of his nose. That 
made his muscles quiver in spite of his strong 
self-control. We finally succeeded in working 
it out. The moment his feet touched the ground 
the fox made a desperate spring, but the chain 
checked him with a snap. We gave him an 
empty barrel for a kennel, and threw in an old 
pair of trousers for his bed. 

The next thing thought of was how to get 
food for him. 

Foxes are ment-eaters. They catch a good 
many rabbits. (Boys call them rabbits, but 
hares is the right name.) 

“Why not get rabbits for him? There are lots 
of them dodging about down in the bush piece.” 

That afternoon we took our bow guns and 
went to the bush lot to hunt rabbits. We 
shot two, and threw one of them to Master Rey- 
nard. He hardly deigned to look at it. Perhaps 
his nose was too sore. It had swollen a good 
deal. The hare, however, was partly caten be- 
fore the next morning. 

We fed the fox on rabbits for several days, but 
it took so much time to hunt them, that we con- 
ceived the plan of setting the bow-guns like this, 
in some little path where the rabbits went back 
and forth: A string was fastened to the lock of 
the gun, then drawn tightly across the path and 
tied to a short stake. The rabbit in running 
along the path would push against the string, 
unspring the bow, and receive from the arrow 
his death wound. 





It was cruel to kill them so, but we did not 
think of that. All we considered was the easicst 
way to get meat for Trout-hook, as we called the 
fox, in memory of the way he was caught 

A rabbit would last Trout-hook a couple of 
days. When the winter days came, a large cat 
came creeping from the weods and prowled 
around the barn and other outbuildings. It was 
not a wild-cat, exactly, but a domestic cat that 
had wandered from some house and taken up 
an independent life. 

The first time we saw him, he was sitting near 
the barrel, watching Trout-hook eat a rabbit— 
watching as if he wanted ashare. But Trout- 
hook did not seem inclined to divide his rations, 
and gnawed away, with now and then a sinister 
glance at bis feline visitor. Presently, the cat 
ventured toward the food with cautious steps 
and extended nose. Reynard waited till Tom 
(why is it that all gentlemen cats are called 
Thomas?) was just taking a taste of the fresh 
meat, then jumped at him with a sharp yap. 
Tom drew hastily back, spit and struck with his 
paw. When tho fox had finished his meal Tom 
gnawed the bones that were left. After this first 
interview, wo saw the cat there every day. 
Sometimes he would get into the apple tree, and 
this always sct the fox to barking at him. 

They hated each other most fervently; and 
one day in February there came an awful bat- 
te. Whet hromeht ifon we never knew. We 








heard a great outcry, and rushed from the house 
to sce what was the matter. The two were in 
most desperate conflict. Such a howling, and 


scratching, and biting, and yapping! The fur 
flew well! 





Reynard finally conquered. He succeeded in 
getting Tom by the throat, and thus ended the 
fight, but not till the cat had scratched his cyes 
so that they were both destroyed. We were then 
obliged in mercy to kill him. 
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ROYAL NICKNAMES. 


There is a tendency in the human mind to 
bring down great men to the common level, and 
the use of nicknames is onc of the means taken 
to effect this not very amiable end. 

Many of the Kings of England are almost as 
well known by these often disparaging appelia- 
tions as by their real titles. William Rufus, sec- 
ond of the Norman Kings, is said to have been 
#0 called from his sanguine complexion. It is a 
curious fact that even the greatest historians 
seldpm speak of him as William II., which is his 
true title. He is still Rafus, or the Red King, as 
he was almost eight hundred years ago. 

King John was known as John Lackland, 
which is a literal translation of Jean Sans terre, 
given him because of the smallness of his pos- 
sessions in his minority, the title being a com- 
mon one to youths who inherited no fiefs, 

Edward I. was called Longshanks, from his 
tallness,—and yet we read that when his coffin 
was found, a few years ago, it seemed to be 
comparatively small, and not such as a very 
tall man should have. 

Henry VII. is known as “Bluff King Hal,” 
which gives a favorable impression of him, 
bloody fellow though he was, His subjects 
called him “Old Copper Nose,’’ because he caused 
copper to be used-in certain silver coin. The 
silver plate wore off from the King’s nose 
stamped on the coin, leaving that feature of a 
very coppery hue, not unlike the relative char- 
acter of the King. The popular humor soon 
took advantage of this nicknaming both the 
King and the coin. No doubt he avenzed bim- 
self in turn by hanging some of their number, 
for it was a dangerous thing in those days to 
take a monarch by the nose. 

“Bloody Mary” was the appellation bestowed 
upon Queen Mary of England, eldest daughter 
of Uenry VIIL., from the execution and burning 
of Protestants during her reign. 

Richard III. was called Crookback, because 
one of his shoulders was higher than the other. 
Ho was also known as the “hog,” because, as 
Duke of Gloucester, his cognizance was a white 
boar. 

William III. had a number of nicknames. He 
was a small man with a very prominent nose; 
hence his enemies sought to disparage him by 
the title of Hooknose. Cromwell was some 
times called “Red Nosed Noll.” It would seem 
that it was a common thing in old times to take 
libertics with the large noses of biz men. 

All appellations of this kind were not dispar- 
aging to the sovercign’s character. Thus: Queen 
Elizabeth was known as “Good Queen Bess,” 
and Anne, last of the Stuart sovereigns, was 
called “Good Queen Anne,” though some of her 
subjects called her “Drunken Nan,” as she was 
supposed to be addicted to the use of heavy 
wines and strong cordials. Charles II. is known 
as the ‘““Merric Monarch,” as he led a fast, jovial 
life, which was a source of public misery. 

George III. was often spoken of as “Farmer 
George,” because of his plain, unsophisticated 
manners, and from his rural tastes, and his re- 
semblance toa prosperous farmer. William IV., 
who had served in the navy, was known as “Wil- 
liam the Sailor,” or “William the Tar.” 

Some of our Presidents have been given nick- 
namés by which they still are known. The first 
of these,—President Jackson, who came into of- 
fice in 1829,—was popularly known by the name 
“Old Wickory,” an appellation stven him by his 








soldiers, from the rough and unbending charac- 
ter of the man. 

President Harrison was cheered as “Old Tip,” 
because he defeated tho Indians in the battle of 
Tippecanoe. 

President Taylor was called “Rough and 
Ready,” which had the merit of representing 
his readiness, but he was not an unpolishad 
man. 

President Buchanan was somctimes call 
“Old Buck,” but the nickname was not suff. 
ciently characteristic to prove enduring. 

President Lincoln was spoken of as “Old 
Abe” and as the ‘Rail Splitter,” bet the nick- 
names will never become historical. . 

President Grant used to be called ‘‘Uncondi- 
tional Surrender Grant,” from well-known n- 
sons. Whether the nickname will pass into hi- 
tory, or be speedily forgotten, cannot now te 
determined. 

Thus public opinion gives men of position 
names suited to their characters. It is to be re 
gretted that popular opinion of public men is 
often found to be very low. 

ee 
IRISH BULLS. 

I say Irish bulls, because poor Pat is not the | 
only one who blunders in this langhable way. 

A genuine bull carrics with it an instantol | 
bewilderment, and wo share in the confasion of } 
the perpetrator. This description of the happy ; 
conclusion of a duel is a good specimen. “The 
one party received a slight wound in the breast; 
the other fired in the air, and so the matter ter- 
minated.” 

And you know Sir Richard Steele meant to do 
the polite thing when inviting a certain Enclish 
nobleman to visit him. “If, sir,’”’ said he, “you 
ever come within a mile of my house, I hope you 
will stop there all night.” 

An Irish gentleman having a small picture 
gallery, several persons desired to sce it at the 
same time. “Faith, gentlemen,” said he, “le: 
me suggest that if you all go into-the room a 
once, it will not hold you!”’ 

Tn a debate on the question of the Irish Union, 
one of the members concluded an eloquent speer!: 
in its favor by saying “it would convert the 
barren hills into fruitful valleys.” At acrowdad 
lecture, one evening, a young lady, standing a 
the door of the church, was addressed by 1 
honest Irishman: ‘“Indade, miss, I should ‘+: 
glad to give you a sate, but the empty oncs ar { 
all full!” 

A handbill in Dublin, announcing a pubi: 
meeting in that city, stated that “the ladin, 
without distinction of sex, are invited to attend.” 5 
An enterprising farrier intimates to such Isdic { 


icbanentinais &) 








as desire genuine furs, that he will make mufs, 
boas, &c., out of their own skins.” 3 

An Irish crier at Ballinasloe, being ordered 0 
clear the court, did so by this announcemez:: 
“Now, then, all yo blackguards that isn’t he 
yers must lave the court.”” 

Oncof the richest practical bulls we ever heard. 
was about a poor Irish peasant, who was floor 
dering through a bog on a small, ragged por 
In its efforts to push on, the animal got onc of is: 
fect entangled in the stirrup. ‘“Arrah, my bor!" 
exclaimed the rider, “If you are going to set up, 
it’s timo for me to get down.” 

You remember that son of Erin who, pass:n: 
a neglected burial place, gravely declared, “Wel, }, 
thin, Pat, so long as I live, ll nivcr let the like: {; 
of this happen to my grave; J Ui pull the weeds 
meself first.” 

An Ieish girl who has lived for years iv the 
family of a friend of mine, being asked i 
was gcally necessary for her to attend so mpuy 
funerals, replied, earncstly, ‘Sure, mum, if [ 
den’t go to their funerals, do you think they'd 
come to mine?” 

Even theirepitaphs are not free from bland. 

“Here lies the hody of John Moun 
Lost at sca, and never found.” 


“O, cruel death! how could you be so unkind 

To take him before, and leave me behind? 

You should have taken both of us, if either, 
Which would have been more pleasing to the scrv- 


vor.” Kase §. 
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SNAKES EN FAMILLE. 


Dr. W——, who, besides being an excelkt! 
physician, is a very close observer of natur 
upon one occasien noticed that a snake emit 
a hissing sound, as he approached. It tam’ 
out that ho had disturbed a mothcr-snake, 2» 
that sho was calling her young together at 
approach of a supposed enemy. 

The snake opened its mouth, and the fam! 
of children ran into it as fast as ever they +." 
able, 

The doctor then slew the snake with his ¥2:-- 
ing cane, and made a post-mortem examins=+19( 
with his pocket-knife. 

He found in the body of the snake a 
sack not unfike the bladder of fishes, in wh!tl 
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was stored some forty little snakes: What was 
peculiar about their condition was, that they 
were all packed heads and tails, atthough they 
had all in head foremost. 

Icmust have been a very clear-headed family 
that could arrange themselves in such an order- 
ly way notwithstanding their excitement and 
alain. It is certain they all came home straight, 
and when their mother called them, obeyed the 
summons without stopping to ask “why,” or 
to beg for a little more indulgence. 

The more closely we examine the habits of all 
living things, the more we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the design and adaptation in their 
structure and habits that indicates their crea- 
tion by a Superior Intelligence. 
——_—_+o+__—_—. 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

At the time we write there arc reports that the 
Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, is thinkiny 
of abdicating the throne, and of retiring into 
private life, to seek that peace of mind which a 
throne docs not afford. The Emperor has reigned 
twenty-three years. 

The reason given for the Emperor’s wish to 
retire from public life is, that he finds his posi- 
tion a very perplexing one, and that with no 
prospect of a change for tho better, but with an 
almost certain prospect of changes for the worse 
that will require the highest prudence and states- 
manship. 

The Anstrian Empire is composed of various 
countries and peoples. Itis made up of German 
States, of Bohemia, and of many lesser commu- 
nities. We do not include Hungary in this ac- 
count, for that is a kingdom by itself, of which 
the Austrian Emperor is King. It is the con- 
ficting interests of these different peoples and 
countries that make the empire so hard to gov- 
ern. bs 
In 1806, Francis If., Emperor of Germany, 
threw up that dignity—the old German Empire 
having come to an end—and formed the Empire 
of Austria. 

Since that time it has passed through various 
troubles and changes, but has proved itself in 
the main equal to the task of maintaining its 
honor and unity, It came very near disraption 
in 1848, but Russia’s aid saved it, bringing about 
the conquest of the Hungarians, who threatencd 
its stability. 

‘The war between Austria and Prussia, in 1866, 
proved unfavorable to the former. In his at- 
tempts to recover the ground then lost, Francis 
Joseph has done much to reform his empire, but 
without the success at which he aimed. 

The cause of this lack of harmony lies not 
only in the conflicting interests of the different 
countries, but in the different races who inhabit 
the great divisions of the empire. 

In cach of these countrics the opinion prevails 
that the people should be allowed to manage 
their own affairs, for example, as the people of 
our American State manage theirs. At thesame 
time they are willing to acknowledge the sov- 
rcizuty of the Emperor in all matters of nation- 
al concern, 

This difflenlty might perhaps be satisfactorily 
settled, but that in some of these countries there 
are disputes as to which race shall hold local 
sway. This contention is much like that which 
now exists in some of onr Southern States be- 
‘ween colored men and white men. 

Take, for example, the case of Bohemia. That 
country is large and importantly situated. 
Ainong its inhabitants are many Germans, who 
claim the ascendency on the ground that they 
are the more able and intelligent race, and bet- 
tet prepared to carry forward the work of gov- 
«mment than are the native Bohemians. To 
this view, the latter, who form the majority of 
the inhabitants, object, and claim the right to 
rule in their own country. They know thay 
German Tule in Bohemia, however good it may 
bein Germany, would be a tyrannical business. 
There seems no way of making @ satisfactory 
compromise, and yet to one race or the other as- 
senleney must be given. 

Ttis the same with other Austrian countries, 
ich of which claims what Buhemia asks for, 
aul what Hungary has, and has posscssed for 
Fears. Ttis the success of the experimont of local 
Zovernment, in Hungary, that makes the other 
*ountries anxious to share its privilegcs. 
eine the great empire is full of agitated com- 
wish aa _1n addition to this, the German parts 
men Join the German Empire. The povern- 
enti involved in great financial troubles, and 
fisaee in view of the danger of a war with 
sive 5 : Is it to be wondered at that tho Em- 

fh Who is advancing in life, should wish to 
8Y aside hig thorny crown? 

—_——“o———— 


ettlownzss Pros.—The Irish Farmers’ Ga- 
ington that three of the fat pige at the Is- 
_ >" Agricultural show died Inst week of apo- 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lexy. It seems that these interesting creatures 
had been accustomed to pillows on which they 
rested their heads when not enzaged in cating. 
The pillows in question, consisting of billets of 
wood, had unfortunately been forgotten, the 
pigs dozed off as usual after their meal, and 
such was their plethoric condition that they 
passed away in their sleep. It is stated as a fact 
that some of these fatted pige require at times 
such stimulants as port wine and sal volatile to 
keep them up. 
———+—___ 


SAVED BY AN EIGHT-YEAR OLD 
’ Boy. 

Such promptness and wisdom in danger as the 
little hero of the following story showed are not 
often scen, or often expected in mere children, 
though the best ways to act in such cases may 
be learned by almost every one even when very 
young. Read it a3 we will, the rescue here de 
scribed was a notable providence. 


A few days ago, while Mr. Warner, a prom- 
inentmerchant of Hartford, was visiting at Wood- 
bury, he went a fishing in the Pomparaug River, 
taking his little nephew, about eizht years of 
age, named Eddy Loveland, with him. 

After fishing along the banks for some time, 
he finally took position on the trunk of a tree 
which had fallen across the river, flung the hook 
into the water, and while waiting for a bite, 
slipped from the tree into the river. Tho water 
was deep, and Mr. Warner sank to the bottom. 

He strugyled manfully, but could not swim, 
and finding it imposible to rescue himself, he 
gave up all for lost. The little boy stood on the 
bank, and saw his uncle fall, but what could he 
do to save him? He walked out on the tree 
and peered into the water, but it was deep. Mr. 
Warner was at the bottom and he could not see 
him. 

At length the little fellow seized the fishing- 
pole and plunged the end into the water. While 
moving it around in the river, the end struck 
Mr. Warner, who grasped it with the grip of a 
dying man, and holding fast to it, he was pulled 
to the surface by his nephew, and at last to the 
shore, where he was safe. 

Mr. Warner says that he held up his arms in 
the water, but it was so deep that the hoy could 
not sce them, and while in that perilous condi- 
tion, with hope gone, he said to himself, “I can’t 
drown here among the hills alone,” but conclud- 
ed it must be so. 

It was a remarkable escape, and Mr. Warner 
owes his delivery from a watery grave to the 
presence of mind and heroic exertions of his 
nephew, Eddy Loveland. 


——_+e—_—_. 
THE REWARD. 


Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 

Sees not the spectre of his misspent time? 
And through the rhade 

Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 

Hears no reproachful whisper of the wind 
From his loved dead? 


Who bears no trace of passion’s evil force? 

Who shuns thy sting, O terrible remorse? 
Who docs not cast 

On the thronged passages of memory’s book, 

At times, a sad and half reluctant look, 
Regretful of the past? 


Alas! tho evil that we fain would shun 
We do, and leave the wished for good undone; 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow's goodness, prone to fall; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 
Are wo alway. 
Yet who, thus looking backward o'er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful teara, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-man? 
If he hath bidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to tho cell of sin — 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak. and in an hour of need, 
Over the sufferer, mindless of his creed, 
Or home, hath bent— 


He has not lived fn vain, and while he gives 
The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he nevermore 
Can henceforth part. 
Joun G, WHITTIER. 
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THE BOX THAT WOULDN'T STAY 
STOLEN. 


Sin is generally found out, but it isn’t com- 
mon that it takes so merry a way as this to re- 
port itself: 


A thief in Calcutta lately stole a music box, 
thinking, probably, from its ornamented exteri- 
or, that it was a jewel case. Having got off safe 
with his prize, he made his way to Welleslcy 
Square, where, in the shrubbery, grows a cer- 
tain large and bushy shrub, Close to this shrab 
resides the Mallee who looks after the grounds. 

The thicf sat down in tho shadow of the bush, 
and proceeded to pick the lock. The lock, how- 
ever, wus tho spring to set the wheel going, so 
that all of a sudden the horrified thicf heard his 
jewel _case begin, in a lively manner, to play 
“The Wind that Shakes the Barley.” Hejumped 
wD flung tho bewitched box into the bush and 











Meanwhile the Mallee woke, listencd,—yes— 
his bush was resonant with swect sounds. He 
sat up, cold perspiration burst out upon him; 
the bush which ho had attended from its twig- 
hood, which he had watched with all a Mallee’s 
pride, was certainly bedevilled. 

The tuno stopped—click, click—and then be- 
gra “Mabel Valse.” * This was too much for the 

‘allee, who fled from the bewitched spot to tlic 
police inspector. Swiftly the pair returned to 
the garden, cautioasly approached the tree just 
in time to hear the musical box, which had now 





gone through its repertoire, rattle off the last bar 
of acomic song. The inspector recognized the 
sound, dived into the bush, and extracted the 
musical box.—Pioneer of India. 


———_+e—_—__ 


FAST WRITING. 


We commend to beginners in composition the 
excellent suggestion found below; “the best 
writing distils from the pen—drop by drop.” 
Don’t be ambitious to write (or do any thing 
else) any faster than you can do it well. 


Mr. Beccher’s publishers have favored the 
world with an account of his habits in compo- 
sition. “Ho writes,” they tell us, “with incon. 
ccivable rapidity, in a large, sprawling hand, 
lines wide apart, and words so thinly scattered 
abqut that some of the pares remind one of the 
famous description of a paye of Napoleon’s man- 
uscript—a seratch, a blot, and a splutter.” This 
is, indeed, remarkable, but is farexcceded by the 
performance in that fine of a famous Chinese 
novelist, who wrote with such fearful specd that, 
throwing the finished sheets over his head, they 
soon accumulated to 2 pile Inrge enouzh todark- 
en his windows, and threaten him with suffoca- 
tion. 

Horace, in one of his satires, makes fon of a 
contemporary poct, whose chief claim to distine- 
tion was, that he could compose two hundred 
verses standing on onc leg. Horace didn’t think 
much of the verses, and, we suspect, with good 
reason. 

There aro nll conceivable habits of composi- 
tion, and_they range from the slow claboration 
of John Foster to the race-horse specd of our 
doughty Southern countryman, Henry A. Wise, 
whose prodigious gubernatorial compositions 
are still remembered by a suffering world. Once 
sitting by James Parton, he observed, tersely, 
“The best writing distils from the pen—drop by 








drop.” Sheridan once said to a friend who had 
a fatal fe ty with his pen, ‘Your easy writing 
makes terribly hard reading.” 


We would not have the young men of the 
country believe that in writing speed is all. Nor 
do we believe that Mr. Beecher makes any merit 
of his rapidity, though it secms that his publish- 


ers do. 
—<+or—_——_ 


ROSES AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


The following paragraph furnishes us a highly- 
colored picture of oriental luxury in ancient 
times, when people sometimes were literally in- 
toxicated with perfumes, and suffocated with 
roses: 


To enjoy tho scent of reses at meals, an abun- 
dance of roses were shaken on the table, so that 
the dishes were completely surrounded. By an 
artificial contrivance, roses during meals de- 
scended on the guests from above, Heliogaba- 
lus, in his folly, caused roscs to he showergd 
down upon his suests in such quantities that a 
number of them, being unable to extricate them- 
selves, were suffocated in flowers, During meal- 
times, they reclined on cushions stuffed with rose 
leaves, or made ncouch of the leaves themselves, 
The floor, too, was strewn with roses, and in this 
custom great luxury was displayed. Cleopatra, 
at an enormous expense, procured roses for a 
feast which she gave to Antony, had them laid 
two cubits thick on the floor of the banquet- 
room, and then caused nets to be spread over the 
flowers, to render the footing elastic. Heliogab- 
atus caused not only the banquct-rooms, but 
also the colonnades that led to them, to be covered 
with roses, interspersed with lilies, hyacinths 
and narcissi, and walked about upon the flowery 


platform. 
—_+or—__—_ 


LORD BROUGHAM'S WHISPERS. 


Whispcring is a method of articulation by the 
use of only part of the organs of the voice. 
Some have cultivated it to great perfection. We 
knew a young preacher who had practised it as 
an art, till he could whisper words so as to be 
heard and understood (in a still day) a quarter 
of amile. Lord Brougham, who used to go to 
hear tho best speakers when he was a boy, said 
of himself: 


Even thus carly I profited not a little from the 
great lenders of the bar, and somewhat from 
great preachers, both masters of dcclamation 
and of pathos. From one whose cloquence was 
remarkable, and in pathictic passages, especially, 
[learnt a use of the voice which was thus im- 
pressed on my mind when very young, and 
which I have often employed in after life, namely, 
of dropping the voice at particular p: 
command general attention, or enforce 

It was from the use of this expedient that 
some, as Ambercromby, (Dunfermline,) used to 
talk of “Brouzham’s whispers,” alluding to my 
power of whispering throush the House of Com- 
mons to the very door and wall. The preacher 
from whom learned this had a very feeble voice, 
which probably suggested ittohim. I certainly 
had not the same reasons.—Memoirs of Lord 
Brougham, written by Himself. 

—_+e-—_____ 
LOOKING OUT FOR HIMSELF. 

It is not everybody that makes so good an 
overseer over his own bad habits as the followin;: 
curious example: 


The Swiss Times reports that a native of Fri- 
bourg presented himself, a fow days aso, at tue 
postottce at Lausanne, and asked for an ord:r 

‘or one hundred francs. ‘he clerk put the fol- 
lowing usual questions to him: 

“Who is the sender?” 

“Jacques Mathieu, poste-restante at Fsta- 
vayer,’ 

“Is he your brother?” 
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“No, it is myself.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are sending a 
post-office order to yourself at Estavayer?” 

“Yes, Lam going there.” 

“But why can’t you take it yourself?? 

“Ah, there it is!” said the simple fellow; “you 
see, [ know myself, and if I were to take the 
money with me, the probability is that it would 
never reach Estavaver, while, by sending it 
through the post-office, I shall be sure to find 
it on my arrival, where I shall require it.” 


——+o—__—_— 


MONEY IN HIs8 8KIN. 

We can just remember an absurd nursery- 
story ef a poor boy, who had nothing but an 
old hide, given to him by his godmother, and 
when almost starving, happening tq beat the 
hide with a stick, he was amazed to sco silver 
coins roll out of it. Of course he went on heat- 
ing the hide, and became a rich man. We have 
forgotten what sort of a hido that was, but it 
must have been 4 horse-hide, and perhaps came 
from the ancestor of the San Francisco animal 
told of below: 


The San Francisco Call says that ono of the 
hostlers of the Central Railroad Company, while 
currying a horse which has been owned by the 
company for over three years, discovered a hard’ 
substance under the horse’s skin, near the richt 
shoulder, and called the attention of Dr. Crocker, 
veterinary surzcon of the Fire Department, to 
that fact. The doctor made a slizht incision in 
the skin, and withdrew the hard substance, which 
proved to be an American quarter, bearing date 
of 1858. How the picce of coin came there, or 
how long it has been there, are questions yet to 
be answered. 

——_+or——— 


AN EPITAPH ON ELLINOR BAOH- 
ELOR. 


AN OLD PYE WOMAN, 


Bene A. Thin Thed Ustt Hemo. Uld yo 
L. D.C. RUSTO! | Fnel L. B. 
Ach El Lor. Jat EL Y. 
Wa 8 shove N. W. How~Ass! Kill’d I, N. TH 
Ear T. Sofp, I Escu Star, 
D. San D't Art. San D. K. N. E. W.E. 
Ver —— Yus E - Oft He ove N. W. Hens He 
"Di V.’D L, on geno 
Ug HS hem A.D. E. he it. la Stp. Uf—fap 
UfF.BY he. Rhu 
8 Ban D. M. 
Uch pra is’ D. No. Wheres Hedot 
HL.ie‘Tom. A Kead I R. T. P Iein hop esthatho 
R.C, RUSTW. I. 
L.L.B. Erais——'D. 


ANSWER. 

Beneath in the durt 
The mouldy old crust, 

Of Nell Bachelor lately was shoven, 
‘Who was skilled in the arts 

- Of pies, cusiards and tarts, 

And knew every use of the oven.’ 
‘When she'd liv'd long enough, 
She maile her last putt, 











A pull by her husband much prais’d; 
Now here she doth lic, 
To make a dirt ple, 

In hopes that her crust will be rats’d. 


———+or —___ 


NEW POLICE DUTY. 


Some pcople appear to have sincular notions 
of the powers and duties of the police. In a no- 
tice of the earthquake in Wales, we read that “a 
lady, in the absence of her husband, much 
alarmed by the noise, went in great excitement 
for a police officer. We are not told what tho 
constable was expected to do. 


The Pope ‘‘excommunicated” a comet once. 
For an officer of the law to take an earthquake 
in hand would be as sensible, certainly 


——+o+—__—_ 


A BIBLE TREE. 


Mrs. Samuel Delzcll, a lady of Indianapolis, 
brought with her a sprig of acacia, cut from & 
tree in the Cathedral garden at San Augustine, 
Fla. The seed of the acacia was brouzht from 
Palestine by some of the Spanish crusaders, and 
afterwards cultivated in Florida for the beauty 
and fragrance of its blossoms. The sprig will 
be presented to a masonic lode of Indianapolis, 


The acacia is the tree (found in Asia Minor) 
of which Noah’s Ark and the Tabernacle in the 
wilderness were built. 


———+-___ 


BIRDS, &C., THAT FOLLOW CIVILIZED 
MAN, 


Previous to the settlement of California, sing- 
ing birds, fragrant flowers and honcy-bees were 
not to be found in the entire country. Now, 
however, in all parts of the State may be found 
many varictics of sinzing-birds, like the mock- 
bird, bobolink, larks, linncts, thrushes, Baltimore 
oriole, and the common robin, which always fol- 
low civilization. The forests in all parts of the 
State are filled with the honcy-bee, and honcy 
from Los Angeles county is an important article 
ofcommerce. And as for fragrant flowers, Cal- 
ifornia can now beat the world. 7 


—_o—__—_. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 


On the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Rail- 
road, the other day, the locomotive encountercd 
a hue black bear on the track. Bruin was vie 
olently displaced by the cowentcher, but the train 
did not stop to inquire into damages. Recently, 
tho up train from Brunswick some thirty or for= 
ty miley from that place, ran’ over a large alligae 
tor in the act of crossing the track, severin:: his 
head from his body and inflicting corresponding: 
damago on his caudal appendage. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


‘With teeming thoughts and memories 
We started on our way, 

As in the east the rosy light 
Proclaimed the new-born day; 

Blow rolled the cumbrous coach along 
O'er road as rough as drvar, 

And brought us to the spot at last, 
To memory so dear, 


And thera it stood, the Old Homestead, 
Just as it stood of yore, 

‘The grven vines climbing up its sldes, 
And blooming round the door; 7 

The birds sang in the same old trees,— 
Their melody the same 

As when, at first, beneath their shade, 
Long years ayo we came. 





‘The sloping roof, moss-covered o'er, 
The windows low and small, 

The modest picket fence, the lawn, 
Our boyhood days recall; 

Not far away, among the trees, 
The village church is seen, 

And farther down the winding road, 
‘Appears the village green, 


‘We sce the distant, sleeping hills, 
The forests where we played, 

The same green, tempting ineadows whero 
Our childish footsteps strayed ; 

And in the vale the little stream 
Runs on in ceaseless flow, 

And looks, and foams, and laughs, and sings 
The same as years ago. 

. Behind the church, where yonder elm 

Its lengthened shadow throws 

Across the old familiar way, 
‘The village dead repose; 

With measured tread we take our way 
Adown the grassy lane, 

And tread, once more, tie sacred spot 
‘We may not tread again. 

Since last we trod these shady walks, . 
Long years have come and fled, 

And inost who gathered with us then 
Are numbered with the dead; 

And other footsteps now are heard, 
And stranger faces dwell 

Within the little cottage home 
In youth we loved so well. 

Deem it not weakness if the eye 
‘The feeling heart betrays, 

For here are sleeping those with whom 
We walked in other days; 

The good, whose noble virtues blessed 
And beautified their lives; 

The loved, whose pure affection atill 
‘The lapse of years survives. 

How like a dream of yesterday 
The whole of life appears, 

As here we stand upon the steep 
Declivity of years, 

And trace in each familiar scene 
Some vision of the past, 

As o'er the present by-gone years 
‘Their golden shadows cast! 

Dear Father! hear, to-day, the prayer 
Of thankfulness we raise, 

And sweeten memory with love 

The remnant of our days! 

And when at last; life's journey done, 


Ph 
Deer SOTO We Rees 
“Beyond the silver’ may we find 
A better home with thee! 
Fall River News. 


+r 
AN HONEST FACTORY-BOY. 


There was a lad in Ireland who was put to 
work in a linen factory, and while he was at 
work there, a piece of cloth was about to be sent 
ont, Which was not as long as it should have 
been; but the master thought it might be made 
th by a little stretching. He 
therefore unrolled it, taking hold of one end him- 
self, and the boy the other. He then said,— 

“Pull, Adam, pull!” 

“T can’t, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it is wrong.” 

Upon this, the master angrily told the lad he 
would not do for a linen manufacturer, and sent 
him home; but that boy became the learned Rev. 
Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Adam Clarke well knew the privations of pov- 
erty in his youth, and what it was to be unloved 
and uncared for. To acquire knowledge, he sac- 
rificed many of the amusements of childhood, 
and to keep his conscience clear, and his soul 
unsullied, he was content to bear reproach, 

We can fancy him, on the night after the inci- 
dent we have told occurred, going to his scantily- 
furnished room, and falling upon his knees, to 
weep and to pray before God. Such adherence 
to principle, at costly sacrifice to himself, was 
not uncommon in his boyhood; but, though 
he suffered somewhat in his worldly interests, 
his faith in God was firm, and he carried a hope- 
ful heart and a firm, manly face before the world. 

God answered his prayers. It is always so. 
After along strugzle against the sceming acci- 
dents of fortune, the poor boy arose to positions 
of honor and influence. 

Once, in advanced life, he was asked to write 
in the album of a fricnd in Liverpool. He had 
been thinking of the struggles of his youth, and 
of the mercies that came to him in answer to 
prayer. He wrote: 

“Lam neither forsaken of God 
Nor abandoned by man; 

Lee the dawn of anew day, 

‘The first of a spring that shall be eternal; 
It is advancing to mect me.” 

He was repaid at Inst. There is no truth surer 
than this, that God ‘is near unto those who call 
upon Him.” 

















++ 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 


An incident of changed circumstances in the 
conditions of two men was learned during the 
progress Of the prison investixation recently. 
‘he individuals were the warden of the prison 











THE YOUTH'S 


and the Jast convict called before the committee, 
Andrew D. Wells. Wells remarked just before 
leaving the chapel that the new warden, Mr. Bo- 
telle, had once worked for him; now he was in 
the prison under charge of Mr. Botelle. The 
circumstances were that several years ago Mr. 
Botclle was in the employ of the Wells, Wilcox 
& Co.’s Machine Works, and at that time he was 
under the employ of the man who is now a con- 
vict in the prison over which he has charge. 


o+-——_—_ 


A ROBBER BEHIND THE TAPES- 
TRY. 


During the last century, a strange adventure 
happencd in Bath (Eng.) to a lady then well 
known in wealthy London society: 


Her house, i. e., her home of summer resort in 
Bath, contained tapestried chambers. The wall$ 
of the one in which she slept were hung around 
with designs from heathen mythology, and the 

in the room was that hung over her 
able. It represented Phoebus driving 
t of the sun. The figures and horses 
being life size, it filled up the whole space be- 
tween the windows, and the horses were con- 
cealed behind the hizh, old-fashioned Venetian 
looking- 3 while Phoebus, himself six feet 
high, looked down, by night and day, upon his 
mistress at her toilet. 

One evening, Mrs. R. had an unusually large 
party at home. She wore all her amcthysts. 
On retiring to her room, about four o’clock in 
the morning, she took off all her jewels, laid 
them on the table, and dismissed’ the weary 
maid, intending to put them away herself, but, 
before doing so, knelt, as usual, to her prayers. 

While cnyaged in her devotions, it was a habit 
with her to look upwards, and the face of Pha- 
bus was generally her point of sight, as it were, 
and the object on which her eyes most casily 
rested, 

On this particular night, as usual, she raised 
to Phoebus. What does she see? Has 
yemalion been here at work? Has he filled 
those dull cyes with vital fire? Or is she dream- 
ing? No. Possessed of wonderful couraze and 
calmness, she continued to move her lips as if in 
silent prayer, and never once withdrew her gaze, 
and sull the cyes looked down on hers. 

The light of her candle shone distinctly on 
orbs, and her good, keen sight ena- 
ra cleverly-manaved scrutiny, to 
see that the tapestry eyes of Phabus had been 
cut out, and that, with her door locked, and the 
servants in bed in their distant apartments, and 
all her jewels spread out before her, she was not 
alone in her room. 

She concluded her prayers with her face hidden 
in herhands. Wecan all imagine what those 
last prayers must have been! She knew there 
was some one behind that tapestry; she knew 
that the bells and screams were equally useless, 
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did not put away her jewels, 

“They may sive my life,” said she to herself, 
and she closed her eyes. 

Theclock struck five before a sound was heard, 
and then the moment arrived, She heard a rus- 
tle, a descent from behind the tapestry, and a 
man stood at her dressing-table. 

He took off his coat, and, one by one, he sc 
cured the jewels beneath his waistcoat. What 
would be his next move? Would it be to her 
bedside, or the door, or window? He turned 
and approached her bedside; but, by that time, 
she had seen cnoush, and again closed her eyes, 
ting herself to the Providence whose pro- 
ion she had just been craving. The man was 
her own couchman, 

Apparently satisfied, by a brief glance under 
his dark lantern, that he had not disturbed her, 
he quietly unlocked her door and left her. For 
two hours—they must have seemed two days— 
she allowed the house to remain unalarmed, her 
only movemcut having been to re-lock the door 
which her living Phabus had left ajar. 

At seven in the morning, she rang her bell, 
and ordered the carriage round immediately 
after breakfast. All this was according to her 
usual habits. On the box was aman who bad 
cost her a night’s rest, and, most probably, all 
her jewels. However, she drove off; she went 
straight to the house of a mazistrate. 

“Seize my coachman,” said she, “secure and 
search him! I have been robbed, 
‘dly think he has had time to d 
himself of the jewels he has taken from me.” 

She obeyed, and she was right. The am- 
ethysts were still about him, and he gave himself 
up without astrugele. All he said was, “I wish 
now [had killed her. I meant to do it, only she 
was so good, Lhadn’t the heart.” 

It is most probable that, after this exciting 
episode, the tapestry of that bed-chamber was 
remorselessly condemned, and the eyeless Phe- 
bus was consigned to oblivion, 


ion being that she 
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WONDERS REVEALED BY THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


Some of the wonders revealed by the micro- 
scope are as remarkable as the old tales of giants, 
genii and enchantment. Says the Methodist: 


Think, if you can, of atoms so small that 
whole colonies can live in one drop of water, and 
swim around as freely as w in the ocean; 
and thatit would take m millions of them 
together to be as J: the head of a pin. 
Imagine these specks of Jife swimming around 
in the wate hasing other creatures, smaller 
than themselves, for food! They are almost too 
small to think of. You would never think of 
looking for beauty in these little creatures, but 
they are most exquisitely formed and colored. 
Many, not so larze ns the head of a pin, are as 
perfect and beautiful as_a flower, and just as 
nicely adapted to their life, in every particular, 
























and she lay down jn her bed_as usual, and wait- passed her o 
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NION 


Many creatures in the sea took so much like 
flowers, that, in olden times, they were supposed 
to be flowers; but, studied by the hap of the 
microscope, they are secn to be animals, though 
as beautiful in color and shape as the loveliest 
flowers that grow. One kind is called the sea 
lily, and there are anemones, daisics, and other 
flower names. But each one is a hungry little 
animal, waving arownd in the water, not to look 

retty, but to catch something to eat, to stuff 
into the eager mouths they always have. 

How do you suppose the sponge you have to 
use with your slate at school spent his time when 
he was alive, befure he was torn from his home 
for your use? Do you sce those little hills on 
him, each one of which has a holein it?) Well, 
he spent his time in drawing in the water 
through the tiny holes all over him, and, after 
he had snatched all that was good to eat, spirt- 
ing it out again throuzh all these little volcanoes. 

Why, he made a regular fountain down there 
at the bottom of the sea! I would not be sur- 
prised if your father wears some picces of sponze 
for shirt studs and sleeve buttons. You ask him 
if he wears the fashionable “moss agates;”’ and, 
if he does, you just tell him it is nothing but 
flint, with pieces of sponge turned to stone in it. 


——+or—___ 


TWO-TEN. 

Miss Burdett Coutts, a noble-souled, gencrous- 
hearted woman, the wealthiest commoner in 
England, who yearly gives away a fortune, has 
recently received the title of Baroness from the 
Queen. A correspondent of the Golden Age re- 
lates the following amusing anecdote of a recent 
visit of the new baroness to one of the fashion- 
able shops of Paris, which illustrates the truth 
of the time-worn adage that we cannot always 
judge a person correctly by appearances: 











Of course she is a well-known and most wel- 
come customer at all the fashionable shops in 
London, but she is not so familiar a habitue of 
the shops of Paris. During a visit to this latter 
city, not very Jong since, she learned the death 
of a distant relative, and she went to purchase 
mourning to the shop, the Trois Quartiers, a 
large dry goods establishment, something like, 
“to compare great things with small,” our own 
Stewart's. 

She asked for mourning dress goods, and was 
shown by one of the attentive shopmen to the 
proper department. “Please show this lady 
mourning stuffs,” he said, “two-ten.” 

Miss Coutts made her selection, and then 
asked for mourning co! 3 the clerk who had 
waited on her accompanied her to the proper 
counter, “Please show this lady mourning col- 
lars—two-ten,” said he, and lefther. From thi 
department she went to look for mourning pos 
et handkerchiefs, escorted by the clerk, who 

necessor with the request, 
t handkerchiefs, — two- 























“Show this lady po 
ten.” 

As she had still other articles to buy, she was 
escorted from counter to counter, department to 
departm and everywhere these ea tic 
words, ere repeated by one clerk to 
another, 

Struck by the peculiarity of this refrain, she 
asked th ticior, as she left the establish- 
ment, “P t docs two-ten mean?” [no- 
ticed cach cle id it to the other in your shop.” 

“QO, itis nothinz,” he replied; “merely a pass- 
word that they ere in the habit of exchanging.” 

But Miss Coutts was not satisfied with this 
explanation. H¢r woman’s curiosity was piqued, 
and she resolved to unravel the riddle. So in 
the eveninz, when the porter, a young boy, 
brought home her purchases, after paying her 
Dill, she said, “My boy, would you like to carn 
five francs?” 

Of course, he had no objection to do so, and 
only wanted to know in what way he could do it, 

“Tell me,” said the lady, what does ‘two-ten’ 
mean? I will give you five francs.” 

“Why, don't you know, ma’: ?” said he, evi- 
dently amazed at her ignorance; ‘it means, 
kecp your two eyes ou her ten fingers.” 

The mystery was solved at la All the clerks 
of the Trois Quarticrs had taken the richest 
woman in Great Britain for a shoplifter! 

She tells this story with great gusto, and one 
of her friends, to whom she related it in Paris, 
repeated it to me. 


——_ +0 
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I'VE GOT ORDERS NOT TO GO. 


“Pye got orders—pusitive orders—not to go 
there—orders that Idare not disobey,” said a 
youth, who was being tempted to a smoking and 
gambling saloon! 

“Come, don’t be so womanish—come along 
like a man,” shonted the youths 

“No, [can’t break orders,” said John. 











cw special orders have you got? Come, 
show ’cm to us, if you can, Show us your or- 
ders.” 


John took a neat wallet from his pocket, and 
pulled out aneatly-fulded paper. “Lvs here,’ 
he said, unfolding the paper and showing it to 
the boys. They looked and read aloud: 

“Enter not into the path of the wicked man. 
Avoid it; pass not by it; turn from it and pass 
away.” 

“Now,” said John, “you see my orders forbid 
me going with you, They are God’s orders, and 
by His help I don’t mean to break them.” 


+9 
EELS ON A JOURNEY, 


The Delaware Countu (Pa.) American says: 
A gentleman who has resided a number of years 
on the margin of the Delaware, informs us that 
it is an interesting sizht in the month of April 
to watch theemizration of eels. The fish, which 
are all young, only some four or tive inches in 
length, advance in uniform order in a grand 




















as a human being is to his. 


procession, within a foot or two of the shore, 
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and usually three abrenst. They migrate from 
salt water to the upper parts of the river, arc 
about three days passing, and keep up a uniforin 
speed day and night. They procecd in as clove 
proximity to the shore as possible, in order w 
escape their enemies, catfish, rock and perct 
The old fishermen never fail to observe this in- 
teresting spectacle. 
—+—__—_ 
THE POETRY OF TRADE. 


A Philadelphian, recently on 2 visit to a neigh- 
boring town, says the Ledger, was attracted by 
a very neat little covered vehicle. It was paini- 
ed in fancy colors, neat but not gaudy, taste{n!- 
Jy lined with gilt, and altogether a “turnout” 
which would attract attention. It seemed a fan. 
ey casket for elezant trifles, fancy bread beir, 
the grossest possible conception for a carriage 
fairy-like. On application to the natty look 
proprictor of the establishment, he tured ba 
the covers of the carriage and revealed boiled 
lobsters! But such lobsters, perfect in their ar- 
tistic arrangement, reposing on snowy napkins, 
they seemed to woo the observer, and to say, 
“Come, eat me.” The “merchant” who put up 
his lobsters in that style understood how to make 
business, And thatis both the poctry and the 
common sense of many commercial transactions. 
The true way to secure customers is to male 
your calling attractive, both in the things you 
produce and the way you produce them. 


—_+or—___—_ 
BEING LAUGHED AT. 


When I was quite young, I had a cast in my 
eye that quite disfigured me; but I so dreaded 
physical pain that neither the entreaties nor 
bribes of my parents could prevail with me to 
have an operation perloriied. But on my way 
to school one day, I overheard two of my schoci- 
mates making fun of me on account of my eye, 
and all the rest joined in the Jaugh at my ex- 
pense. I went home that evening fully willing 
to have the doctor sent for, to do what he pleased 
with my eve. I could stand any thing rather 
than be lauched at. 

If your fear of being laughed at always worked 
out as much good as in this case, it would be a 
holesome feeling; but the fact is, that for 
ng young men into evil, and for withhold- 
ing them from good, there is nothing so power- 
ful as this same fear of being laughed at. 


———————<-___ 
SNOW-SHOES, 


In Alaska everybody uses snow-shoes in the 
winter, and those accustomed to their use can 
travel thirty or forty miles a day with them. 
The Norwegian snow-shoe, which is the most 
popular where it is known, is a different thinz 
from the snow-shoo of the Aincrican Indian. It 
cousists of a thin strip of wood about four inch- 
es wide and ten fect long. This is turned upa 
Iittle in front, and has a picce of hog-skin, with 
the bristles attached, fastened to the under part 
of the rear of the strip, so as to prevent it from 
slipping back. The wearer docs not lift them 
from the surface of the snow, but slides thein 
along as he travels, and when descending a hi'l 
he puts them to the same use as the runners of 
a sicigh, and glides down at great speed. He 
uses a pole to assist him in ascending eminencrs, 
and, unwicldy as these may seem, he can travel 
rapidly with them, 


——+o. 


A HAPPILY CONSTRUCTED ORGAN. 


Highly Intelligent Member of Church Musics 
Committee (to new applicant for organist’ s po-i- 
tion)—Our organ is one of the finest in the 
world. No trouble in playing on that organ. [ 
can tell you! 

Applicant—How many stops has it? 

Stem. of Com. (who can’t see what difference 
that can make)—Stops! Why, I never took 
notice of that, I’m sure. Let me’ see,—there's 
one after the first hymn, any way; and—weil, I 
don’t see why you can’t stop whenever you pleax, 
—that is if the singing aint going on. 


++ 


A DENTAL REMARK. 


Neighbor §. is a blacksmith; he has a litde 
four-year old. S$. was at work at bis forge: the 
other day, making harrow teeth, and had abeat 
thirty piled up beside the anvil, when bub came 
in and stood watching the job. 

“Pa, what's them?” 

“Those are harrow teeth, sonny.’” 

+ S. worked away, not noticing the boy, until be 

heard a lauh, when he looked up and heard 
exclaim to himself, “Ho, ho! what an awysuiiy 
mouf!” 


















































———---+98+ 
DISSOLVED. 


A Dutchman, the other day, reading an ac 
count of a meeting, came to the words, “TLe 
meeting then dissolved.” He could not denve 
the meaning of the latter, so. he referred to the 
dictionary, and ws isfied. Ina few min 
a friend came in, when Houtv said, “Dey mc 
have very hot vedder dere in New York; I ret an 
agount of a mecting vere all de peoples had 
melted away.” - 

———+or—___ 


A SCHOOL GIRL in Fernandina, Fia., a few 
nights ayo, turned down the wick of her kere 
sene lump, and as it continued to smoke she 
placed a book on the top of the chimney. Ins 
moment a fearful explo-ion took place, whirk 
set fire to her dress, to the curtains, and 10 nie 
adjacent woodwork, and she was fatally burned 
—dying the next morning. 

















A WELL-DISPOSED BLACK 8NAKE joined the 
worshippers in a Petersburg (Va.) church, avd, 
finding the pews all full, took a scat on a ratte 
But when, after the benediction, he came dorm 
to go ont, there was dismny in the congregauol 
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“INNOCENT” KITTY. 


Queen Bess was a bird, and sang in her cage 
aa a the ee in the skies tn 
mt incess Pussy-cat sat on the ru; 
Winking her innocent es, . 
“More chick-chick-chick-weed ;” Bessie de- 
mands, 
Drooping on golden wing; 
Making quick pasyage over her house, 
From floor to painted swing. 


So I lifted her down, and opened the door; 
(Kitty sat winking in state:) 
Then left her to run for the chick-weed 
That grows by the garden gate. 
A shower of song follows after ;— 
purrs, and looks Innocence’s elf; 
“T could trust you, my Princess Kitty, 
Side by side with Bess on the shelf” 


Teame back with the cold, green leaflets, 
To refresh my little singer; 
She's no longer singing!—my Kitty 
Has helped herself to a dinner! 
She sits on the hearth rag, winking, 
Looking up with innocent eyes; 
But her feathered moustache shows she’s 
Been eatching game larger than flies. 


My dear, hypocritical Kitty! 
You've had free lectures and dinner; 
But, in spite of your innocent eyes, miss, 
You are naught but a miserable sinner! 
Cambridge Chronicle. 
tor 


For the Companton. 
ANNA’S RIDE. 


Anna’s mother was ill, and when good Mrs. 
Adams called, one day, to see her, she said, “You 
must let your little girl come and spend the day 
at my house with Willie and Fred, and I will see 
that she is well cared for, if you will trust her 
to me.”” 

“O, do let me go, mamma,” cried Anna, “and 
take dollies, too, so they will not disturb you; 
please say yes, mamma, won’t you?” 

So mamma gave her consent, and it was ar- 
ranged that Anna should be sent for the next 
morning, if the weather was pleasant. 

The next morning Anna had hardly finished 
dressing her dollies, when Masters Willie and 
Fred walked into the parsonage, saying their 
team was at the door to take Miss Anna home 
with them. 

Anna ran to the window to sec the team, and 
what kind of one do you suppose it was? 

I doubt if you can guess, so must tell you that 
all she saw was a little wheelbarrow, about as 
large around as a bushel basket, painted blue, 
and as neat a carriage as needs he, if it was not 
exactly elegant. 


Fel 





Anna thoucht it would be very funny to ride 
in it,so we put her hat on, and she was soon 
ready to 0; and as she was a chubby little girl, 
almost five years old, she filled the barrow nicely. 
Then her horses, as she called the boys, started 
with a prance, and mamma threw a kiss from 
the window to her litte girl, saying the ride 
made her think of the story in “Mother Goose,” 
about the boy taking his wife home on a wheel- 
barrow. But mamma was not afraid her little 
girl would have a fall, for she knew that Wil- 
lie and Fred wero careful boys. 

Mrs, Adams’ house was about a mile from the 
villa:re, and there were beautiful grounds and a 
fine garden, besides which the boys had chick- 
ens, guinea-hens, pet lambs, and other things 
out doors to show Anna, with a finc lot of play- 
things in the house to amuse themselves with 
and to please their little visitor. 

It was nearly dark when Mrs. Adams herself 
brought Anna }ome in her carriage, and she 
made a pretty picture, for she was twined with 
evergreens and flowers from head to foot, and 
looked like a little wood fairy. 

“O, mamma,” said she, as soon as she came 
in, “see how the boys trimmed me up! Wewent 


.| into the woods and they winded the evergreens 


around me, then called me the Quecn of May. 
We had a nice time all day, but wasn’t you lone 
some, mamma, without your little girl to take 
eure of you?” 

Yes, mamma did miss Anna, but had been 
resting, and was glad her little girl had had a 
happy day. “And,” said she, “did you have a 
good ride in the wheclbarrow?” 








“O, splendid, mamma, and I rided all the way 
only up the long hill. Sometimes Willie was 
the horse, and then Fred would be, and they 
broke mea stick from the bushes to whip my 
horses with, and then they runned, and pranced, 
and laughed all the way there, but said they 
wern’t tired a bit.” 

But Anna was tired, and soon went to bed to 
dream, perhaps, of her ride in the little blue 
wheelbarrow. c. H.W. 

——__+o»____ 
ABOUT TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 

Nellie is such a kind-hearted, unselfish little 
girl that everybody loves her. She seems to be 
always thinking of what she can do to make 
others happy. 

If grandma loses her spectacles, up jumps Nel- 
lie, saying, “T’ll look for them,” and runs up 
stairs, down to the kitchen, into the parlor, and 
all over the house, until she finds them. Then 
grandma gives her a loving look, and very likely 
a kiss, and says, “Thank you, my dear little 
Nellie.” 

‘When father comes home, he finds his dress: 
ing-gown and slippers all ready for him by the 
grate. Then he sends a loviny ¢lince to Nellie, 
and sometimes snys, “I know the little fairy who 
anticipates my coming.” 

When Willie is fretful, or teasing his mother 
while she is busy, Nellie knows at once what to 
do. She gets one of her pretty picture-books, 
seats herself in her rocking-chnir, takes Willie 
on her lap and amuses him, until mother has 
finished what she was doing, and Willie has be- 
come pleased and has forgotten his unhappiness. 
Then mother looks approvingly upon her, and 
says, “That’s right, my dear little dauzhter.” 

Sometimes aunty drops her spool or her thim- 
ble. Neltic springs to pick it up; and for that, 
too, she gets a smile of love, and “Thank you, 
darling.” 

The servants like to sce Nellie come into the 
kitchen. She is always ready to oblige them, 
too; and many a “Thank you, Miss Nellie,” 
she hears-from them. 

And so she goes through the day, exchanging 
| loving acts for loving looks and words, and is as 
happy as a little girl can be. 

Not so with her sister Bella. No one ever 
hears of her offering to do auy of the kind deeds 
that make Nellie’s day so bright. If asked to 
do any thing she always has a headache, or her 
foot hurts her, or she is busy, or she has some 
other excuse for not doing it. She seldom re- 
ceives a loving or approving look. Her fatber 
never thinks of calling her his little fairy, nor 
her aunt her little darling. All are kind to her, 
but they caunot love her as they do Nellie. 

The servants do not like to see her in the kitch- 
en. After she has gone ont they say, “Wish 
Miss Bella would stay in the parlor.” 

Nellie scatters seeds and gathers flowers all 
the day, while Bella wounds and is wounded by 
thorns. s 

Of course Bella is very unhappy. She always 
looks cither cross or sad. A selfish child cannot 
but be unhappy. But it is her own fault. If 
she would do as Nellie does, she would be happy 
as Nellie is. 





———_+0+—__- 
AN HUMBLING THOUGHT. 

Philip, King of Macedon, when attending one 
of the Olympic games, fell down in the sand; 
when he rose again, observing the print of his 
body in the sand, he cried out, “O how Hetle a 
parcel of earth will hold us, when we are dead, 
who are ambitiously seeking after the whole 
whilst we are living!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 


Tam Somposed of 25 letters. 

My 5, 16, 3, 25, 10, 1 is a solution of salt and water. 
'y 11, 21, 2 isn vegetable, 

My 18, 7, 19, 24. 20 13 a part of a door. 

My 22, 16, 12, 18, 14, 17 1s a small fire arm. 

My 15, 28, 6 is a compensation for services. 

My 4, 9, 2, 19, 8 is a plant of Scotland 

My whole is a proverb. E. H. Leccerr, 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My frat is awarded to the brave and true 
‘ho boldly fight or save the shipwrecked crew. 
My nect the forest king, his roar 
Is terrible resounding on the shore. 
My whole, like my first, near the heart 
1s‘often worn when friends and lovers part. 
G. J. Bet, Jun, 


3. 
REBUS. 





4a. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 


An interjection. 
‘An unpleasant insect. 
A fish. 
A game. 
aa Italian Painter. ef 
founder of a great city. 
A river in Scotland. 2 
The initials and finals will give the names of two 
romantic lovers who lived in the eleventh century. 
Lizziz Bripeman, 


5. 
BIBLICAL BQUARE WORD. 


A village of Palestine. 
An ancient man. 
2 mountala which overlooked the 


promised land. 
medicinal plant, Iso: 


LA. 


6. 
CONCEALED ANIMALS. 


Can you play blind-man’s-buff, Alonzo? 

Does she feel kindly towards you? 

A Cincinnati Gernian girl shot herself last week, 

John came late to-night. 

‘When you go to the prairie, do get mc some of 
those beautiful flowers, 

Go to Dundee; run fast. 

King Leo pardoned great criminals. 

See the cow sneeze bran off her nose. 

I think buff awnings are pretty. 


Leave the pan there. J. H.W. 


7. 
BLANKS 
Pronounced alike but spelled differently. 


. =— until I can find the — of this. 
I will — you if you pull another —, 
Do cut through the 
. ‘That is as whi te a 
is Pope —— a — Po; 
. He drove a through the —. 
I saw him — it near the brick —. 
W. 5.0. 














Conundrums. 
‘When is an English word like a tree?’ When it has 
bt. 


& root. 
What title do I_ name when I ask a person to make 
abet? Do-wager. 
Why do fans in church sometimes disturb the 
reacher by the noise they make? Thcy are wind 
instruments. A 
Why fs an empty cabin like a bird of the poultry 
class?” Because it is a chanticleer (shanty clear). 
Why is buttermilk like something which never hhap- 
ed ? use it hasn’t a curd (occurred). 
What part of speech is kissing? A conjunction. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ad-vice, 

2. Adam, Dove, Aven, Mene. 

8. “Honor all men.” 

4. Mouse, Goat, - Mustang, Dog, Rabbit, Colt, 
Lamb, Antelope, Ram, Coney, Bear, Pony. 

6. Wild Honey. 

6. Arizona, Pontchartraln, Loo Choo, Ararat, 
Neagh, Erie, Tabor.—A PLANET, ANOTHER. 

7. Dyeing, dying. Kane, cane. Pale, pall, Sews, 
sows. 











Ir 18 not the worst thing in the world to be 
speaker of the British House of Commons. ‘The 
salary attached to the office is $25,000, and the 
incumbent, upon his retirement, is created a 
Viscount, and pensioned off to the extent of 
$20,000 per annum. 





RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


“Deserves our hearty recommendation.” ¥. Musical 
Review. “Unexceptionable in taste and style.” Dwight! 
Journal. Soundest, clearest, beat book for the piano 
Phil. Eve. Bulletin. “Will supersede every other of the 
kind.” Worcester Spy. “Possesses merit not claimed 
by other works." Cleveland Herald, “Common senso, 
plain talk and brevity.” Bostow Journal. “Presents 
many new and Important ideas.” ¥. ¥. Jablet. 

No long, dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but 
apnghtly studies throughout, and charming melutics for 
Practice at every step. It ts all that can be desired. 
Price $3 75. Sent post pald, for the retail price. 








AS Richardson's New Method leads all others as 
an Instruction book for the Piano-forte, so 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD for REED ORGANS 


Is the most popular of all books used in learning to play 
on these favorite instruments, 

Mr. Clarke js a fine musician and brilliant organist, and, 
in this work, displays good taste as well as talent in'com- 
bining good music with well graded and thorough instruc- 


tion, 
Price, $2 50, Sent, post-paid, for the retail price. 








The Famous Home Circle Series. 


Nearly s Thousand Pages of Music! More thah Five 
Hundred Pieces! Would cost separately, at least Qne 
Hundred Dollars! Together, may be bought for Ten 
Dollars! 


HOME CIRCLE. Vol.J. PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
* is “2. PLANO-FORTE GEMS. 


The Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazurkas, 
Schottisches, Redowas, Galops, Quadrilles, Simple Airs, 
Piano Picces, and Four Hand Pieces, which comprise this 
great collection, were carefully aclected an immense 
stock, each one being known to be popular and very sala 


e. 
Price of each book, in Boards, $2 50; in Cloth, $3; 
and Full Gilt, @4, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price, . 





The “Gems” and “Pearls” of Song. 
A FULL LIBRARY OF VOCAL MUSIC! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are for- 
gotten, Others acquire a permanent reputation, and con- 
tinue to sell largely for many years. Such ones will be 
found In the books entitled 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, (Duets) and 
SILVER CHORD. 
All of the above are bound uniform! 
mental books vf the HOME CIRCLE SEKIES, and. re- 
semble them in containing an immense amount of valua- 
ble music, at one-tenth of the “sheet-music” price. Each 
book costs, in. cloth, $3 00; in bourds, $2 50; and full Gilt 
(for presents) $4 00. 
Seht, post-paid, forthe above price. 


0. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. New York. 


with the instru- 








HE FOLIO, FOR OCTOBER, !s greatly en- 

larged and improved. It now gives three pieces 
of music, complete, (which cost one dollar and 
twenty cents in sheet form) a superb portrait of 
Theodore Thomas, and thirty columns of original 
reading-matter, all for ten cents! The Fouio hae 
Increased its circulation more than ten thousand 
copies since last January. This is a remarkable 
event in journalism and demonstrates the fact that 
the people are not slow to sce the advantages of buy- 
ing their music in this form. The Fou10 is edited 
by Dexrzr Sarr, the well-known song-writer, and 
published at one dollar a year by White, Smith & 
Perry, Boston. Specimen copies are sent free to 
any address. @1 per year. 


FURNITURE. 








P. I. PACKARD & SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Parlor and Chamber 


FURNITURE 


In great variety of styles and finish. 


Black Walnut Chamber Sets from $75%o 
$350. 


OHESTNUT AND PAINTED SETS FROM $25 
UPWARDS, 


PARLOR SETS FROM $50 TO $350. 


All goods warranted as represented. 


P. F, PACKARD & SONS, 


36 AND 58 UNION STREET,. 


«+ BOSTON. 
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WE WILL SEND 
The Companion free to January, 1872, 

to all new subscribers sent us during the months 
of November and December. 

We do this so that our friends may commence 
work at once for the paper. 

The circulation of the Companion is now over 
70.000 copies weckly. We hope by the close of 
1871 to issue ench week over 90,000. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


For 1872. 


The Volume of 1872 will furnish a rich 
treasury of reading, that will be of real interest, 
and of permanent value. With its uncqualled 
corps of writers, it will be varicd, fresh, vigorous 
and instructive, seeking in a striking and effec- 
tive manner to mirror every thing that will im- 
prove and lend a charm to youth,—and not to 
youth merely, but to renders of maturer years. 

Besides charmingly written Stories that will 
serve to convey wholesome, every-day truths, 
and carefully edited SKETCHES of ADVENTURE, 
the new volume will be more practical than that 
of tho present year in some of its departments, 
and greatly enriched by the best possible articles 
for family reading. 

Letters of Travel, HistoricaL ARTICLES, 
Observations in NaTunrat Ilistory, will form 
distinct features of the new volume, 

Sketches of Ilome and Socrat Lire, and 
Taves of StruGe se against life’s hardships 
that illustrate the results of aspiration and per- 
severance, will be given. 

Also, Biographical Articles, and Sketches 
from Ilrstory and Brocrarmy, picturing the 
thrilling or prominent incidents in the lives of 
noted persons, that Ied to their success, or to 
their ruin. 

Scientific Articles, also Tates or Ap- 
VENTURE, that leave the mind almost uncon- 
sciously intellizent concerning facts in natural 
history, and of countrics but little known. 

Articles on the PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, 
Sclections four Declamation, Religious Articles, 
Mlustrated Stories for Children, Games, Puzzles, 
Rebuses, will add interest to the volume. 

And last but not least, intelligent and care- 
fully prepared Ep1Tor1a1s, upon topics that for 
the moment oceupy publicattention. These will 
nim to give in a clear, incisive manner, that will 
interest both old and young, truthful and com- 
prehensive views of passing events in Social, Po- 
litical, Literary and Religious Life. 

We announce among the Contributors to the 
Companion for 1872 the following well-known 
writers: 











Rev. Edward E. Hale, Mrs. . B. Stowe, 
Prof. James De Mille,  “‘Bophie May,” 

8, R, Ashbury, Mrs, L. 0, Moulton, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Mrs. BR. H. Davis, 
Mr. Chas. Barnard, Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, 
Bev. Theron Brown, Mrs. 0. W. Flanders, 
Buth Chesterfield, Mrs. M, A. Denison, 
Miss L 8, Hopkins, Mrs. 8. 8. Bobbins, 


The features of the volume for 1872 that will 
attract particularly both boys and girls, will be 

A Story in Five Chapters, by Mrs. Iar- 
nriET BeEcuEerR Stowe. 

A Serial of great interest and literary exccl- 
lence, by Mrs. M. A. Denrson. 

A Stirring Serial for Boys; being a Story 
of Western Adventure, full of thrilling incidents, 
Dut unobjectionable in every respect. 

Also, A Series of Articles fur Boys who 
Jcave the healthful influcnces and restraints of 
country homes for the temptations and dangers 
of business life in our cities. 





oe subscriptions $1 60 in advance. 


ny, Person, not tcizhing a Premium, who 
‘an is own mune, and that of A NXW BUNSCRIBER, 
can have two copies fur $2 GO, in advance. 

Any Person, not tishing a Premium, who sonds 
His own name, and those of TWO NKW BURSCRINEKE, 
can have three copies for $3 50, payment tn ad- 
vance. Additional copies for new subscribers, sent 
for by the suns person, will bo furnished for one 
dollar each. 








CH" It sometimes happe ns that the paper is ad- 
Gicased to ene aly, and at the clase of the 
subscription year the varents ofthe aubseniber wish ths 
ame changed tu that of @ brother or sister in, the same 
Fanily. When this change {3 desired it should be men- 
‘toned definitely—and it should also be remembered that 
Wwe donot conider the brother or sister whose name ts 
rent under such circumstances, a new subscribers 


a 

















TUE YOUTH 

OS TIE EIGHT added pages that we give 
our readers this week, are filled with offers of 
Premi::ins for New Subscribers, to the Compan- 
ion, that in variety and value never have been 
equalled by any Publication in the country. 
We hope our friends will find these offers suffl- 
cicntiy attractive and liberal to induce them to 
make more than ordinary efforts to incrense the 
circulation of the paper. 
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Over $2,000 in Gifts! 
Seventy Valuable Presents 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents wili be given to the seventy 
subscribers who secure the seventy larzest 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, 
1871, Rnd July 1, 1872. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . . 
6 Waltham Wat-hes, Gold, Iunting 


SATS 


Cases, cost . . f - - 100 
G Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of, 

each . . . . . 50 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of 

each . oS 8 . . 60 


30 
235 


2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of euch 
8 Presents in Cash, cach Present, 


6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 
“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 
ofeach . oo er » 1 


8 Silver Waltham Watches, Iunting 
Cases, cost of cach * * . 


6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 
costofeach 2 6 6 ee 
8 Croquet Sets, costof cach . . 


6 Webster’s Unabridged prcHonss 
ries, costof each . . 9 


10 Gold Tipped mubber Pencils, 
costofeach . . 


20 


10 
12 


——_.+—__ 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to @ 
Premium for cach new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. + 


The Piano {s from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It Is in rosewood case; 
Tange, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone Is of gzeat purity and | 
sweetness, An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 3.0 of this paper. 


Tho beautifal Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. ‘They ave full 
Jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases, They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 

The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stiteh machine, | 
and is universally acknowledged a8 one of the beat in 
use. 









—_.__. 


‘This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year, No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts, Their value fs over 
$',000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
name: 

The Seventy Presents will be given to the Szvexty 
ScuBscaimens who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, No MATTER WICH OF THE Puesttsts 
or Comsissions they may recelve for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely fur each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying ’'REsEXT 
—If you persevere. 
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TO THOSE WHO OBTALN NEW NAMES. 


Scnd your new names as you get them. Al- 
ways send the payment for ‘each subscription 
with the name, We do not receive a new 
subscription’ unless payment is made in ad- 
vance. 

You may send for a premium for each new sub- 
scriber as you send the names, or you can 
complete your list and then select your pre- 
miums, as you may prefer. 


If you send for your premiums aftcr your list is 


completed, be sure and send us the name and |> 


post-office address of each new subscriber you 
have sent, so that we may sce if they all have 
beer received by us, and been entered upon 
our books correctly. 

Specimen copies of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium list, will be sent, if you 
wish them as aids in getting new names. 


Subscriptions to tho Companion can commenco 





'S COMPANION. 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Who received Presents last July. 


The names of subscribers to whom we gave 
Presents last July, are given below. 

The number of new names that secured the Piano 
last July was Two hundred and thirty-seven. Miss 
Maud Lincoln, of Newton Centre, Mass., sent that 
number, which was the largest sent us by ono sub- 
scriber to the Companion. She received the piano, 
and is charmed with its beauty and excellence. Be- 
sides the Piano, a Premium was given for each of her 
237 new names. 

One hundrgd and twenty-five and Eighty-six were 
tho next largest numbers of new names, and these se- 
cured the American Organ and the Conservatory Or- 
gan. 

Seventy-eight was the largest number, and Forty- 
three the smallest number of new names that secured 
Presents of Gold Watches, last year, 


Forty-two new names, and Forty, and Thirty-nine 
secured the three Sewing Machines offered last year. 

Thirty-six was the largest number and Twenty-one 
the smallest number of new names that secured $25 
in cash. 

Twenty-ono was the largest and Eighteen the 
smallest that secured a Silver Watch. 

The smallest number that secured a Present was ten 
new names, The 10 Croquet ‘Sets and remaining 
Presents were distributed among subscribers. who 
sent numbers ranging from ten to eighteen new 
names. 

As. will be seen from the above statement, our 
friends were most liberally paid for their friend- 
ly efforts in behalf of tho paper,—na besides these 
handsome and costly presents, they received Pre- 
miums for each new name they sent us. 


Here are the names and places of residence of the 
subscribers who received the Presents this year: 


Piano.—Maud Lincoln, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Organs.— Organ No. J, M. Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; Organ'No, 2, Clara Van ich. 


Gold Watches.—W. L. Seymour, Brooklyn, X. 
Allan Lincoln, Newton, Biass.; 0. i. & ans, ‘Ale Min 
ville, Oregon;—Frank A. Palmer, Tufonboro’, N-Il j—Ar- 
hur Herrick, Gloucester, Mass. j—Kate Isreariy, Jackson, 

ich, 

Sewing Machines.—Fdwin Amold, Lapeer, Mich. 
<—C. L. fing, Lansingburg, N. Y.;—Mary’ L. ‘Dorsey 
Princeton, Ind. 



















Morgantown, 
Nellie 





—George M. Hagans 





jouces-er, Mass 
rie, Ohlo;—G, H. Tucker, Durham, Me.; 
Ohio;—Fred Mittenberger, 
Ottumwa, To 





ids," Oberlin, 
Oia =V 


Love, 
nrunna, —M 
Soruhrup, Idge 


Croquet Sets.—W. H. Griffeth, Macon, 
Craton, Indunapolis, Ind. ;—Hen 





‘columbus, 
Martha Damon, 
rence, Kansas :—L. 










whic, 





Yo 
ries D, Wicker, Lima, Ind.:—Annie Osgood, Genire- 
ville, Cal. ;—G, W. Hibvard, Jefferson City, dio. 


Gold Elpped Pencils.—U. L. av ilcos: Fredonia, N. 
Chester, Pa a 
ia) heshi 








then’ Conn: 
Tone, Brookly' 
ston, Mase; 

“for, New Albany, ind.s—J. 8. 
‘Edward Noyes, Boston, Mass. 


Silver Pencils and Gold Pens.—Charles Ransom, 




























Platt-burg, N. Y.;—Juhlin “Atchison, Rochester, 

jeorze A. Rneppe 1, Olio; 

apids, Ailel. ¥: 
sina Morrill a 
fille, Ind.¢—Fannie JE. Snow, Brecksville, Oht 
Jolimson, Saugatuck, Alich.;—Ada A. Campbell, Fayette, 
Me. 


Porte Monnaies.—Robert Finlay, Elizabeth, Pa.:— 
Lizcie Meuinty, Sumhiteldy Mo 5 biigene Rowe, Fair- 
haven, Ct.;—D.'P "i 
Hollister, 

R. Stowe, 





M. 
Yerth “Amboy 









urier, Uncle Sam, 
J.j—Craver BY 





: v 
Victor, N. ¥. 


———_+or-—___ 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will scnd to any person, the Companion, 
and cither of the Publications given below, at 
the following reduced rates. Payment must be 
made in advance. 






























Marper's Weekly and the Companion $480 
Harper's Jsagar aud the Companion, 480 
Harper's Mouth 480 
480 
455 
3 
Amedean a gricuiturl 
Advance and the Companion 3 
Sunda: agazine and the © ‘ompant. aa. 4 
Good Words and the Companiot 85 
Arthur'é Home Magazine and the Companion. 2BS 
New York Olmerver and the Companion: 3.55 
‘The subscriber to the Ouserver must be a new one to 
that paper 
Zion's lierild and the Companion, . 355 
“6 Rural Ne ke rand the 3¥0 
chiman ind Retlee the Companion M385 


‘The subscriber to the W 
to that 
Hearth and 1 ind the Companion. 
Appleton’s Journal and the 
‘The Narsery 
The independ: ¥ 
‘The subscriber tu tie Independent must be anew 
to that paper. 
dl Farmer and the Companion. 
1 Union md the Companion, 


The subscriptions to these Publications can 
commence at the time they are sent us. Wedo 
not furnish Specimen copies of any of them. 
They need not neccessarily be ordered to the same 
person, or the same Post-Office as the Compan- 
fon. Our responsibility ends when subscribers 
reccive their first number. 


utchinan must be a new one 















at any time during the year, 


f'#~ Remember that we offer the Premiums on the 
following pages for sale, as well as fur New Names, 





OCT. 25, 1871, 


HOW TO WRITE 
Your Letters to the Companion, 


Three things should always be stated by a 
subscriber who sends moncy by letter to the 
Companion. 


1. The amount of money enclosed in the letter, 


2, The name of the subscriber who sends th 
moncy to pay his subscrij ption, should be 
written in full and very plai 


8, The name of the Post-Office, and of the State 
to which the paper is sent, should invaria- 
bly be given. 

For example :—Suppose Walter Lawrence, af 
Knoxville, Ohio, wishes to send one dollar and 
fifty cents to pay in advance for his Companion, 
Jf he is a bright Jad, and lis father tells him how 
to write in a business way, he will word his le 
ter somewhat like thi: 





Knorerlle. Ohio, Dee. M4, 18M. 
Gexts:- Enclosed fs one dollar and fifty cents to re 
new subscription of Youth's Companion, sent to Wale 
Lawrence, Knoxville Post Oflee, Ohio, 
Yours ke, Watran Lawnance, 
To Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Maas. 
If he wishes to send one or more new subserib- 
ers, he should write in this form. 


Cambridge, Mass., Dee. 14, 18. 
Gsxts:—I cnc’oso six dollars for the Youth's Campan- 
fon, to be credited as follows? 


Willlam Jones, Cambridge, Mass. 


Old Rabscriber, $1.9 
aunbridge, Mas: 


ew ‘Subscriber, 19 
|ass., New Subscriber, 1 
New Subscriber, 13 


w 
For premiums I want “Package No. 1”—a pocket knift 
—and a Jeautiful Hencil. Pustage Stamps enclosed, 


Yours, &c., Wittias Joes, 
To Perry Mason & Cv., Buston, Mass. 


—_—_+e+ —__—_ 
SUGGESTIONS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office 
from which you take your paper, when you 
write to the Publishers to pay for the Compan 
ion, or for any other purpose. We cannot 
find your name on our books unless you do 
this. 

When you wish the paper stopped, noti- 
fy us by letter. Be sure and do this, and 
thus save yourself and us annoyance. Of 
course you will also be sure that all arrearages 
are paid. 

In sending money, cbecks on Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia, made payable to the or 
der of Perry Magon & Co., are best for large 
sums. 

Post-Office Money Orders can be obtained 
in all city post-office, and in many of tho 
large towns. Their cost is slight, and the 
moncy is sure to come safely. 

When a Post-Office Moncey Ordcr cannot be ob 
tained take your Icticr unscaled to the past-of 
fice, and tell the Post-Master you wish it Rey 
istered. Buy the stamps for the registry fee, 
and put them and your postage stamp upon 
the letter yourself. Then put the money in 
the letter in the presence of the Post-Moster 
and take his receipt for it. Tho registry fee is 
small and your moncy can hardly fail to 
come safely, Every Post-Master is obliged to 
register 2 letter if requested to do so, and to 
give his receipt for the amount of money it 
contains, 









RECAPITULATION. 
1. Give name of Post-Office. 
2. Notify by letter whenever you wish the py 
per stopped, 
3. Send Money by Post-Office Money Order, if 
possible. 


——_+or—__—_ 
ELEVEN REASONS 
For Subscribing for the Youth's Companion 


1. It is 10 carefully and discriminatingly edited, Ust 
it is a safe paper for Young People. 

2 Not only is it safe, but it is wide-awake, bright ant 
attractive. 

3. It will bo read with as much interest by the ckkr 
as by the younger members of the family—for it is really # 
Family Paper. 

4. This is because of the large amount, and great vari 
of matter given in its coluinns, It ia printed in wal 
type, and an enormous amount of reading 1s crowded in 
its elght pages, more than in some large weekly pape 

5. It gives in one year enough reading to All founet 
books of ordinary 12mo size, that could not be purchase 
for leas than $21. 

6. Its articles are most of them original. They are fret 
some of the flnest, most brilliant und well-known wre 
in the country. 

7, It Is Issued cach week. Fifty-two numbers srt 
ceived, not twelveras with the Monthly Magazines 

8. Its price, If paid in advance, ts but §1 80 by ml 
‘Tho Monthly Magazincs cost from §1 50 to $210 

9. It gives its subscribers for this small sum more oe 
three times the amonnt of reading in # year that the art 
‘cst monthlies give for $2 00, 

10, It1s high toned, instructive, entertaining, and 
nishes from some of the most elegant and the a 
writers, the choicest quality of reading for a merely 
nal price. ‘ 

11. 1t4s the most varied and comprehensive Youth? 
Public.ttion in the Country. 



































PERRY MASON & CO., PUBLISHERS. 








151 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, but 
may WISH TO PURCHASE articles offered in the ac- 
companying list, can have them at the prices named as the 
value of each Premium. The Premiums can be sent by 
mail, or by express. They are all of them carefully 
selected, of the very best quality for the prices given, and 
are many of them offered at lower rates than the usual 
retail prices for such articles in the retail stores. 


PREMIUMS 


Offered for New Subsoribers to the Companion 
For 1871, 1872. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new 

subsoribers, not to new subscribers. e 


No person sending his own name as s subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 

Any person after subscribing for the Companion and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may send us. 


Remember to send the Postage Stamps. 





SECTION 1. 


For One New Subscriber. 


For one new subscriber, payment one dollar and fifty 
cents in advance, sent us by a subscriber to the Com- 
panion, we give either of the Premiums named in Section 
one of this list. Postage to be paid by the subscriber 
who receives the Premium. 


The Young Adventurer; 

Or, the Hero of Falcon Island. This is the story of a boy who attempted to 
imitate Robinson Crusoe, but whose romantic dreams were dispelled by the 
matter-of-fact duties of a solitary life. The world is full of boys of roving 
tastes, with whom Robinson Crusce is a mode! hero. This is just the book 
for them, painting as it doss, true to nature, the practical side of an ad- 
venturons life. The book is humorous, intensely fnteresting, and 
beautifully bound and illustrated. Given for one new name. Postage 
16 cts. We offer it for sale at $1.25. 


Gilbert Starr. 
By Glance Gaylord. This is the story of a passionate but generous spirited 
boy, who protected an injured orphan at school, and who ultimately found 
Ja this school-mate hia truest friend. The sentiment of the book strikes 
home to every noble feeling of a boy's soul. It is pathetic and emotional, 
Uke all of Glance Gaylord's books; but while it stirs the inner life it 
enobles, and while it enchants and absorbs the mind, it improves the heart. 
Tilustrated. Given for one new name. Postage 20 cts. We offer it 
for sale at $1.25. 


Gilbert’s Last Summer at Rainford. 
By Glance Gaylord. A manly, vigorous book, awakening strong feeling at 
once, and holding the reader almost spell bound to the end. The strong 
feclings and impulses of youth are here depicted with a master’s hand, and 
‘examples of boy heroism are so vividly brought before the mind, thas once 
to read is long to remember. Ilustrated. Given for one new name. 
Postage 16 cts. We offer it for salo at $1.25. 


The Golden Motto; 
“Or, be will conquer who thinks he can.” An excellent story, showing 
that aspiration and persevering efforts, aro one of the principal sources of 
success. The incidents are striking, and awaken the aympnthies of the 
Teader, carrying with them # certain moral conviction that is not readily, 
effaced. Given for ono new name. Postage 16 cts. We offer it for! 
tale at $1.25. ‘ 


Driven to Sea. 
This is one’of the best books of adventure for boys wo have ever seen. 
In the history of one eventful year in the life of Norris Seton, are described 
Crossing the Line, # visit to Juan Fernandez, perils from mutiocers, from 
hunger, thirst, and savages, and various adventures and mishaps on land 
and sea. There {4 not a dull nor an objectionable chaptor in the book. 
Given for one new subscriber. Postage 20 cts. 


A Thousand Miles Walk Across South America, 
Not only gives facts that may be relied upon respecting the people and 
mataral resources of South America, but it gives personal incidents and 
Adventures of a striking character, that occurred during one of the most, 
Temarkable excursions ever made by a young man. The book is illustrated. 





Postage 20 cts. 


~. 


The Australian Wanderers. 
Or the Adventares of Captain Spencer, his horse and dog. The book is & 
very fascinating volume, and contains more wonderful incidents respecting 
animals, birds and reptiles, than’ we have found in any similar work, upon 
Australia. Illustrated. Given for one new name. Postage 20 cents. 
Wo offer it for sale for $1.50. : 


Motto Chromos. 

These cards are of a religious character, representing various rich com- 
positions of flowers and crosses, each bearing & different motto, such as 
“Thy word isa lamp unto my fect;” Little children love ono another ;” 
Walk in Love ;*” Love is the fulfilling of the Law;"? God bless thee,” ete. 
They are very beautiful. There are three cards in a eet, mounted on bristol 
board. Size of board, 7 by 9 inches. One set given for one new subscriber. 
Postage 4 cts. We offer each set for sale at 75 cts. 


Package of Fishing Taokle. 





sparkle, who delights in fishing. It 
contains three hooks for Vickerel, or other large fish ; the hooks of dif- 
ferent sizes, and ganged to bright silver gimp. Besides these, are two 
hooks for Trout or Perch, attached to hair, or gut snell; four hooks of 
different sizes, attached to linen snells, fer either salt or fresh water fishing. 
‘There are also four linen lines of varied sizes and colors; the whole making 
Just the assortment for the kinds of fishing most enjoyed by boys. Given 
for one new name. Postage 9 cents. We offer it for sale at 75 ct. 


Fishing Rod. : 
We offer a Fishing Rod, the length of which is ten feet. It is jointed, and 
divided into three sections, eo as to be taken apart and easily carried. It 
is light, and nest in style. Given for one new subscriber. We offer it for 
sale at 15 cts. Express fee to be paid by subscriber. 


An Amusing Game. 

This is a box Wooden Jack-Straws, and consists of plain sticks or 
straws, with a large number of other pieces of various shapes, such as guns, 
lances, arrows, &c. It i¢ said that light wood Jack-Straws are superior to 
any others made. Directions for playing are sent with the game. Also, In 
the box will be enclosed the curious Maonetio Frise, ® Mrratiic Boox- 
Manx, and s Prerrr Ivory Puotograra Caan. Given for one new name. 
Postage 15 cents. We offer it for sale at 75 cts. 


A Neat Portfolio. 
This is well made, with two pockets, for writing paper and letters, — and 
with blotting leaves. — It has lapel with lock, so that it can be fastened 
Its size 1s 10 by Sinches. It is covered with dark embossed cloth, and S: 
‘8 very coavenient and desirablo writing Companion. Given for one new 
subscriber. Postage 12 Cents. We offer it for sale at 66 cts. 


Little Prudy Stories. 
By Sophie May. These well established favorites among books for little 
girls, are too well known to need description. They are unequalled. 
Either volume given for one new name. Postage 12 cents. We offer 
either volume for rale at 76 cts. 


Little Prady's Cousin Grace. Little Prady. 
Little Prady's Story Book. Little Prady's Sister Susy. 
Little Prady's Dotty Dimple. Little Prady’s Captain Horace. 


Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series. 
Both dainty wit, and childish wisdom, amuse and delight the reader in 
theee volumes, by Sophie May. Either of them are given for one new 
name. Postage 12 cents, We offer cither volume for sale at 7b cts. 


Little Folk's Astray. Prudy Keeping House. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. 
Almost every person wants among the books of the family library, a copy 
of this wonderful Allegory. This, that we offer, for one new subscriber, is 
very neatly bound, and attractively illustrated, and Is also enriched by 
valuable explanatory notes. Given for one new name. Postage 12 
ots. We offer it for sale for 81.00. 


A Beautiful Bible, No. I. 
This is an English edition, with gilt edged leaves and enamelled eovers ; of 
neat size, suitable for carrying to Sunday School. It bese gilt clasp. 
Given for one new name. Postage 13 cents. We offer it for sale at 
Beta. 


Six Napkin Rings. 
These are six White bone NaPxm Rixgas, that look as well as ivory. They 
are of @ very neat pattern, and are numbered from one to six. Given for 
one new name. Postage 12 cents. We offer them for sale at 76 cents. 


Book Slate, for School Use. 

This is the Silicate Book Slate, with two slate surfaces — size 5 by 8} inches 
— such as is used in all our schools. It is neater and more convenient than 
the ordinary alate, looks like » thin book,—is very light—is more easily 
carried, and is every way more desirable, With it we also give an element- 
ary Drawixa Boox. It has four leaves, made of same material as the 
erasable tablets. ‘The lemons and figures for drawing are printed at the top 
of the page. The learner copies upon the tablet below, and all drawings 
can be casily erased. Very convenient for beginners. Given for one new 
subscriber. Postage 8 cts. 


Stencil Plate, eto. 

We offer a Sraxcu. Piars, for marking clothing. It can be cut in Old 
English writing, or in Roman letters. Ink and brush are given with the 
plate. Enclosed In @ neat box, with printed directions. Just what is 
needed in every house, and by every girl. In addition to the Stencil Plate, 
Will also be given a handsome Penknife, and an Ivory Photo- 
graph Charm. very pretty and curious. This is a valuable Premium 
for one new name. Postage 18 cents. We offer it for sale at $1.00. 


Package No. I. . 
This contains a neat, and well made Ports Monnam—a Pocxer Diary 
for 1872 —a Meratuic Book Manx —a Pexgmrz—and an Ivory Paoro- 
onapn CaarM. The Diary has gilt edged leaves, and contains several pages 
of printed matter, in which is a small Calendar for 1872. The Penknife, 
and other articles are attractive. This package is a very liberal Premium. 
Given for one new subscriber. Postage 18 cts. We offer the package 
for sale at 75 cents. : 





Package No. 2, 

Contains @ neat box that holds eight Pxxcis of Stare, of the aise of the 
leads in a pocket pencil, and about three Inches in length. With these iss 
Woopen Hover, in which the pencils of slate are placed, #0 as to be used 
like a lead pencil. It is a neat and convenient arrangement. The package 
also contains a five inch Ivory Forpge —a Penxnirs with white handle—a 
pretty Pore Monwars, and o four paged Erasasis Taster. Given for 
one new name. Postage 18 cents. We offer the package for sale 
at 76 cents. 





Package No. 3, 
Contains an Ivory Propgtiina Pocxer Pxncrt, very neat and delicate — 
a Box of Leaps —s handsome Ponte Monxais—a Tuntie Basi, Pocker 
Comp, enclosed in ® case—s neat Pocker Exasaaie Tasuer, with five 
Pages, very convenient —and an Ivorr Toorurick. Given for one new 
name. Postage 15 cents. We offer this package for sale at 76 cts. 


Package No. 4, 

Contains a small, well finished, and powerful Honsz Saom Macrer, very 
entertaining and instructive—a pretty Pocker Compass, with needle 
nicely poised, and enclosed in s brass case, protected by s cover and glass 
—an Ivory Propetiixa Pocker Penci, with box of leads—s pair of 
very neat Peart Steave Botrons—and an Ivory Tooruricx. Given for 
one new name. Postage 18 cents. We offer this package for sale 
at 75 cts. 


Package No. 5. ‘ 
This s made up for girls, and contains a beautiful Scotch Wood NeEpis 
Boor, lined with red silk, with pockets for Needles, and white flannel 
leaves —a cluster of three pretty little Corneuian Caanms, & Heart, an 
Axcnor, and ® Cross—a pair of delicate Prant Steevs Borroxs — and 
& Scotch Wood Tatrex Saurus. Given for one new name. Postage 
18 cents. We offer it for sale for 75 cts. 





Package No. 6. 

This package is also for Girls, and contains beautiful little Beotch Wood 
Pocxsr Work Box, shaped like an egg, epening at the centre, and 
holding a Thimble, and Spool for Thread. It is made for convenience in 
travelling, or in visiting. The package also contains w pretty Scotch 
Wood Pin Cosnion, with red velvet border —and an attractive Caamm for 
the neck. Not a large number of articles, but very pretty and desirable. 
Given for one new name. Postage 9 cents. We offor the package for 
sale at 75 cents, 


Package No. 7. 
Another package for Girls—a usefal as well 2s a desirable package, It 

. contains a small Boxwoop Cass, that encloses a Wixpma TaPs measure, 
such as is always needed by ladies for domestic use. The tape is just a 
a yard in length, is divided into inches and half inches, and is wound up in 
the box by a little brass crank. The package also gives « Braz Roor 
Burronzn—aneat white handle Penknirzs—and a very pretty CoRNELIAN 
Cuagm, in the shape of a book, for the neck. Given for one new name, 
Postage 9 cents. We offer the package for 75 cts. 


Package No, 8, 
Contains a Boxwoop Pockst Rots, with brass joints, a neat and useful 
article—a pretty Brext Conx Screw, jointed and poliahed, for the pocket 
—s Sanit, Pocxer Coms, enclosed in Case — A Steel Ring ron Kars —and 
o small Hanwoxica. The Harmonica is about an inch and three-fourths 
Jong, and has from six to eight notes—not e first class musical instra- 
ment, but still large enough to keep the family awake. Glven for one 
new name. Postage 15 cents. We offer the Package for sale at 75 cts. 





Don’t forget to send the Postage for your Premiums, 
[OVER, 
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Package No. 9. 
This is a package of Games, &c., and contains the following: ‘Tom 
Trump's Coca Fortoxe Tettce,”’ The Cnoprep ve Monger,” ‘ Mast 
Divination Carns,” and two packages of Parton Fireworgs, which can 
be used with perfect safety, —‘‘ Parlor Meteora” —and ‘IupsriaL SLow 
Marca. These are given for one new subscriber. Postage 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale at 75 cts. 


Package No. 10. S 
Contains a metallic Brow Tor, that is made to turn with prsat ‘velocity by 
blowing through the tube insorted in {t, and is so painted and marked as 
to look very prettily when it ig running. The Package contains also, a 


shrill Pouceman’s METALLic Warstte— a box of Macic Borttes, that will 


assert their centre of gravity—and a small circular PockeT Loogixa Gass. 
Given for one new name. Postage 18 cents. We offer tho Package 
for sale at 75 cts. 


Package No. Il. 
ty f * This contains what is called a Wie Pozziz—a 
mostintricateand difficult puzzle, that will amuse 
and perplex, and outwit ninety-nine out of one 
hundred persons. Tt s mnde of two connected rods of pretty red bone, 
upon which are strung twelve large, white bone rings, that are 
connected with cach other by a flat rod, and wires, It is a very ingenious 
game. We also give a very pretty and convenient Pocker Micaoscorr, 
that magnifies several hundred times, and serves many purposes of use and 
amusement, besides making a capital Son Guass, such as all boys like to 
have. The Package also contains the well known and popular Cringse 
Pozzte, with a book of diagruns. Given for one new name. Post- 
age 18 cents. We offer the Package for sale at 75 cts. 


Handsome Premium. 

Prang'’s pretty chromo —"' A Piper for two Nut Crackers "— presents 
a happy family of two red squirrels anda robin—not quite the “ Peak 
Family of Bell Ringers,” but as pretty and as musical. This sweet and 
favorite little picture has already made many children happy at Christmas 
and birth-days, and robin still sits with his tiny bill apart, as fresh in song 
as ever, to make other children equally delighted and happy. ‘The jaunty 
red squirrels are as bright looking as ever, nibbling away at their wild 
hazel nuts, and keeping time with red-breast’s tune. ‘The pretty scene is 
a whole cage of pets on paper. Sizo 6} by 8J inches. Given for one new 
subscriber. Postage 10 cents. 


Popular Songs. 
We offer from the collection given below, all of which have been recently 
published, and are now among the most popular parlor songs, either two 
for one new name. Postage 8 cents. 


Yea or No. Hackleton. Good-bye —song & chorus, Thomas. 
Bells across the Hudson, =“ Ruby Spray. Loesch. 
Little Mischief. Keller. Lillie Bray. Smith. 
Little Sister 's gone to Sleep. Christic. Kiss the Little Ones at Home. 
I’m the Merriest Girl, &e. Wellman. 
0 Sing to me the Auld Scotch Mollie Adair. “ 
Songs. Leeson. Wappy Hours of Long Ago. Keller. 
The School-house in the When will Papa Come? Percy. 
Lane. Christie. All will yet be Well. Covert. 


White. Alone in the World. 


Home by the River. 


Now ‘tis Bed Time. 

I Hear Thy Sweet Voice 
Calling. 

To her little Bed we laid her. 

Come, Birdie, Come. 


Beyond the Clouds. 
Little Clo. 


Motto Cards. 

‘These publications are particularly designed to ornament the walls in 
‘They consixt of Seripturo mottoea and moral sentences, 
We give either two of 

We offer either two 


Sunday Schools. 
slluminated in the most gorgeous and elegant style. 
them for one new subscriber. Postage 4 cts. 
of them for salo at $1.00. 


Size 6x 20. 
Size 6 x 20. 


‘Wat in Love. 
Seex Me Earty. 


Gop 18 Love. Size 6x 20. 
Gtory To Gon. 





Staxp up For Jests. SizeGx20. — ‘Trest 1x Gop. Size 6x20. 
Love oxe ANomiHER. Sizo 6x20. Taw Tax Goon Snepnenp. Size 6x20. 
Tuy Wit ne Dosg. Size 6x20.  Remewner Tuy Creator. Size 6x20. 
Rryoice 1N THE Lorp, Size 6x20. Wate ano Pray. Size 6x 20. 


Singing Books for Sabbath Schools. 

These books necd no praise to those who are familiar with them. They are 
great favorites in Sabbath Schools all over the land, as well as in the family. 
In board covers. We give two of them for one new name. Postage 20 
cts. We offer them for wale at 35 cts. each, or $1.40 for the four. 

New Golden Chain. ‘The Golden Censer. 

Fresh Lanrels. Bright Jewels. 

Pure Gold. 





Package No. (2, 
Contains the following Games, &e.—The most Laughable thing on 
Earth,” — Which is the largest ?”” an optical delusion, — Tho Vanishing 
Photograph,” — and one package of Parlor Fireworks, which can be used 
“Flashes of Magic Papers.” Given for one new 
We offer it for sale at 75 cta. 


with perfect safety, — 
subscriber. Postage 15 cts. 


Package No. 13, 
Contains the Gamex,—‘‘Three Merry Mn,” — the ‘ Wonder,” or the 
Invisible Photographs, — one package of Parlor Fireworks, that can be 
used with perfect safety, “ SPRANGLES and ScINTILLATIONS,” resembling 
fine frost work, or snow flakes, very beautiful—-and the “ Maaxeric 
Fis,” that goes into convulsions when placed upon the hand. Given for 
one new subscriber. Postage 15 cts. We offer it for sale at 75 cts. 





Package for School Use. 
This contains a Box of Cravox Peers, in which are six Pencils of different 
colort ; with this box nre two Leap Pencits, large size and of good quality ; 
a Renner Heap for the Pencils to erase pencil marks; a pretty Pex Houprr: 
SIX GOLDEN coLonep Pexs, and six common sreeL Pens. A very useful 
premium for one new subscriber. Postage 15 cts, We offer it for sale 


at 75 cts. 


A Photograph Album, No. I. 
Thia isa neat Album. It will hold fifty pictures, — bas gilt-edged leaves, 
and a gilt clasp. This iss pretty and a sufficiently costly Premium, 
to pay for the time spent in securing one new name. Postage 18 
cts. We olfer it for sale at $1.00. z 


Rewards of Merit, for "Teachers’ Use. 


These are in sets of ten. 


80 cts. 


No. 


2. Printed in one colo: 





no blanks, 


Steam Engine. 





subs 
the Companto: 
Engine. 








Steroscope Views. 
We offer some fine Steroscopo Views. 


known, and such as are always pleasing. Either five of the 
Postage 2 cents. 


we offer for one new name. 
for at 15 cts. each. 


No. 210. Frost Work. 

Frost Work. 

¥ 164, Trout aud Frost Work. 
“ 293. ‘Trout and Frost Work. 
Tip Top Mouse. 

Profile House, Franconia Notch. 
Water Station, Mt. Washington. 








Game of Ring Quoits. 


Ring Quoits is a very agreeable game, 


are two Stakes, and four heavy metallic Rings. 
throwing the Rings fo that they encircle the Stakes. 
for one new subscriber, payment in advance, 





‘They are like all of Prang’s cards, beautifully 
colored, of attractive designs, and finely executed. 
for one new nume. Postage 4 cts. 


Four sets will be given 
We offer for sale five sets for 


1. Gold and one cotcr, similar to No. 1. 
8. Motto Rewards, bisnks for names, 


7 Ornamental Picture Rewards, blanks. 
no blanks. 
Picture Rewards, Gold, small pictures. 


We still offer the Miniature Steam Engine, for one new 
‘iber, payment in ndvance, sent by a subscriber to 
This a perfect machine, —a bona fide 
It is carefully made, its parts nicely adjusted, 
and xo put togetleer that they can be taken apart for 
examination, and put tazether again by almost any Iad 
of nine years. There is not tho slightest danger in using 
it, as it cannot burst, 
the engine for salo at $1.00. 


Postage 30 cts. We offer 


The subjects are, most of them, well 
st given below, 
We offer these views 





Rail Road, Mt. Washington. 
in on Summit. Mr. W ashington. 
View from Bunker Hill Monument 

y Giant's Ca 









\ 
Sua of Me W ashington. 
Fann Yard. 


for both sexes and all ages. There 
The play consists in 

We offer the game 
Express fee to bo paid by 


subscriber. We offer it for sale for $1.00. 


Illuminated Scripture Texts. 


1. Serprea Texts, on Binur Vensrs, 











in gold, with brilliant eil color 


Put up in onvelopes of 12 assorted. 





tributes of 
Sizo of card, 2} by 4}. 





Put up in 


pictures. Put up in envelopes of 10'assorted cards. 
2. Seriprere Texts, richly illuminated in style of the Old Church Manu- 
scripts. Put up in envelopes of 12 assorted cards. 
8. Scriptcre Texts, in clegant Modern Church style ; a very tasteful 
publication, richly illuminated. 
canis. 
4. Arrainores oF Cunist. Bible quotations, illustrating the 
hrist, executed in four colors and gold. 
‘Twelve cards in an envelope. 
6. Tue Tex Commaxpxenrs, in elegant Medieval Church sty 
enyelopes of 12 cards. 
6. Morro Cunomos. 


beautiful in design and coloring. 
envelope. 


These consist of Crosses, Flowers, ete., with Mottoes, 


Three cards in’a set, placed in an 


We give either two of the above sects of Iluminated Chromos for one new 


subscriber. Postage 4 cts. 
sale at 70 cts. 


A Box of Wooden Puzzles. 








We offer cither two of the ubove suts for 





This contains three wooden vis all of them ingenfous and difficult. 
They are the white wood Broce Puzze,— the Srar Pezzue, of black wal- 


nut,—the Carnot Puzze. 


For boys, or pers 


mis who enjoy trying to 





solve the mysteries of block puzzles, this box should have greut attrac- 


tions. Postage 18 cents. 





We offer it for sale at 75 cts. 


Lunch Box. 
This isa v 
elled tin, with bright gold-colored edyes, 
and stripes on the backs. 
remain ull d: 
dinner with them. 


handsome box of enam- 





Many keholars 
taking their 


In this box the 





at echool, 





dinner can be carried, 80 that it will be as nice and fresh when it is wanted 
at noon as when it was prepared In the morning. This is a very pretty, as 


_ well as convenient Premium. 
in advauce, seut us by a subscriber 
cts. We offer It for eale ut 76 cts, 


Paint Box. 


We offer it for one new subseriber, payment 


to the Companion. Postage 30 


This Box contains ten colors, with three brushes, and directions for the use 


of the colors and brushes. 
moulded and in good order. 
16 ots. 


A Music Roll. 


This is very convenient for carrying music, ix of enamelled cloth. 





one new nane. Postage 20 cts. 


Tt is nice 
Given for one new subscriber. 


and the colors are neatly 
Postage 


ely made, 


Given for 
We offer it for sale at 75 cts. 


Album Cards in Oil Colors. : 

There are Prung’s beautiful Chromos, perfect in drawing, brilliant fn cola, 
and executed in the highest style of tho Lithogrupher's art. There i 
nothing of the kind euperior to them.) They aro of the #20 of common 
card plotographs, ahd put up in envelopes containing twelve cards, We 
rive cither two of these sets, or twenty-four cards, for one new nae, 
Postage 6 cts. We offer cither two of these sets for 61. 00, or cither 
ove of them for fifty cents. ; 


Wild Flowers of Ameries 

18 Seat Mosse 
Views in Central Parks, 
Battertites of America, 
in Wood Moses, 
in Autumn Leaves,. 
in Cultivated Flowers,. 
ni Fruits aud Blossom: 
1g Birds of America,. 
i rican Singing Birds,. 

ose: 


9 different sete, 



































erbo me pots bo nis do bo 





Beautiful Spar Necklace. 


fCECCE LE ee 
€¢ Ere Otee tt Seer Ee 


This is deiieate as Pearl, aud very pure and becoming. The globules, are 
gracefully gradiated in size, and shade from the clearness of crystal intva 
beautiful snowy white, that is very pleasing. Given for one pew name, 
Postage 15 cents. We offer it for sale at $1.00. 





Pretty Locket and Fancy Box. 
This is a handsome gold plated. Locket, — very heavy plate. It is durable, 
and cannot be distinguished from solid gold. In fact it will wear as long 
as gold. It holds two pictures. We also enclose the Locket in & besutifal 
Fancy Box, in gilt, with Picture on the cover. Given for one new sub. 
scriber. Postage 6 cents, We offer it for sale at 75 ots, 


Sleeve Buttons. 





These are of a medium size, handsome pattern, and gold plated. The piv 
is heavy aud durable, ‘The Buttons are enclosed im a beautifal Panes Hor, 
in gilt and colors, very attractive. Olfered for one new subscrilet. 
Postage 6 cents. We offer them for sale at 75 ets. 


Pearl Sleeve Buttons. 


These are genuine pearl Buttons, well made, neat and durabie. The Peart 
Slceve Buttons are enclosed in a beautiful Fancy Box, in gilt and colors, 


very attractive. Given for one new subscriber. Postage 6 cents. 
We offer them for salo at 75 cts. 


Silver Thimble. 
We give a vilver Thimble, neat pattern, for ono new subscriber. With this 
will be given an Ornamented Fancy Bek, very Ddeautiful. Postage 9 
Cents. We offerit for sale at €2 cta, 


Napkin Ring. : 
This is an attractive pattern, of heary silver plate, that is almost as duratie 
as the solid silver, and canact be distinguished from it. Given for one te 
subscriber. Postage 9 cents. We offer it for sale nt 75 ots. 


Porte Monnaie. 
Very handsome, of morocco, well made with divisions for bank note, 
postal currency, postage rtamps, &c. A finely made and useful Premium. 


Given for one new subscriber. Postage 9 cents. We offer it for 
nal: at 75 cts. 


Pocket Knife. 


This is an English Knife of unusnally handsome pattern, hag » white 
handle, a large and a small blade, is made of good stcel, and is wll 
finished. A very choice Knife. “Given for one new subscriber. Post+ 
age 2 three cent stamps. We olfer it for sale at 75 cts. 





Beautiful Pencil. 
This is one of the prettiest we have ever socn, Heavily gold plated and 
durable. Given for one new subscriber. Postage 6 cents. We 
offer it for sale at 75 cts. 


Game of Authors. ‘ : 
This isan improved Game, having a new feature which adds largely 1 
the interest of the players. ‘Tho cards aro lithogmphed in oll colors #al 
have fancy backs. Also, in the box will be enclosed the curious Macssti¢ 
Fisayand six beautiful Atuum Carns, in ofl colors, of Roses. Given for 
one new subscriber. Postage 4 cents. We offer it for sale at 75 cts. 


Toilet Cushion Patterns, No. |. 
These are attractive flower desizng, in bright colors,— worsted work. 
of pattern, 12 inches eqnare ; size of fiznre, 5 by Sp inches, Given for one 
newname. Postage 9 cts. We offer it for sale at TS ets. 


She 





Initial Stationery. No. 1. 
We offer a box of Initial Stationery, containing one and a half quires of 
extra quality, assorted American Note Paper, with envelopes to math 
Stamped with any initial desired. Given for one new subscriber. Post- 
age 8 cts, Wo offer it for sule at 75 cts. 





A Harmonica. 
This is what boys are enger to get, and is & very sweet toned instrume:t, 
having a range of at least two oe Given for one uew Bats. 
Postage 15 cents. We offer it for <ale at 76 cts. 






The reader will remember that we give aa before stated 
either of the Premiums offered in section No. 1, for 
one new subscriber, payment in advance, sent us by * 
subscriber to the Companion; or any two, three, four, 





the whole of them for the same number of new subseriber+ 
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SECTION 2. 
For Two New Subscribers. 


For two new subscribers, sent by a subscriber to the 
Companion, payment $3.00 in advance, we will give 
either of the following Premiums in Section No. 2. 
Postage to be paid by the subscriber who receives the 
Premium. 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders. 
No more valuable series of books for Young People has been published 
for many years. They are by distinguished French authors, are of the 
highest scientific merit, and not only this but they are so simply and 
attractively written, as to be exceedingly popular among young readers. 
We give either of the following volumes of the series for two new names. 
Postage 16 Cents. We offer them for sale at $1.50 per volume. 


Wonders of Optio. Thunder and Lightning, 
Intelligence of Animals. Great Hunts, 

The Son. The Moon. 

Wonders of Heat. Egypt 3300 years ago. 
Wonders of Pompeii, Bottom of the Ocean. 
Wonders of the Heavens. Wonders of Architecture. 
Wonders of Glass Making. Wonders of the Human Body, 


Wonders of Bodily Strength & Skill, Lighthouses and Lightships. 
Wonderfal Balloon Ascents, 


Standard English Poets. 
“These attractive volumes are London editions, are beautifully bound 
"im bevelled boards, with gilt ornaments and colored lettering. They are 
worthy the taste of all who read and enjoy tho great masters of English 
verse. Either volume, by the following authors, will be given for two new 


subscribers. Postage 16 cents. We offer either volume for rale 
at $1.50. “ 

Pope, Gray, Goldsmith. 

Bhakspeare. Boott. Moore, 

Burns. Campbell. Bouthey. 

Milton. Wordsworth. Kirke White. 

James Montgomery, Chaucer. Scottish and English Ballads. 


The Book of Homorous Poetry. 


The B. O. W. C. Stories. 
These stories have been remarkably well received Prof. De Mille pro- 
poses to complete the series in alx volumes ; three are already issued, the 
titles of which are given below. The Companion readers, especially the 
boys, were delighted with the serial story published in this years’ volume, 
written by the author of these books. These volumes possess the same 
attractive qualities that characterized that story, and are full of striking 
incidents, and adventures. Illustrated. Either volume given for two 
new names. Postage 20 cents. We offer for sale either volume 
for $1.50. 
The “B. 0. W. 0." 


The Boys of Grand Pre School. 
Lost in the Fog. 


The Elm Island Stories. 
These Stories, by Elijah Kellogg, have been greeted with unusual favor by 
the young people. They are practical, and yet very graphically written. 
Illustrated. Either volume given for two new names. Postage 16 
Cents. We offer either volume for sale at 81.25. 


Charlie Bell, the waif of Elm Irland, shows that the author knows 
what boys are made of. He evidently is dealing with real flesh and 
blood, not counterfeits. 


Lion Ben, of Elm Island is thoroughly in earnest and a very striking 
character. - 


The Ark of Elm Island, a book of stirring interest and fine moral 
tone. 


The Boy Farmers, of Elm Island. The adventures of Fred Wil- 
Mams and his brother, in this book, make it as interesting as Robinson 
‘Crusoe. 


The Young Ship Builders, of Elm Island, is the fifth of the 
series and is perhaps the most amusing. 


The Hardscrabble, of Elm Island, shows the Elm Island boys 
grown up and following trades. 


Beautiful Bible, No. 2. 


This makes a very fine gift book, as it is beautifully bound, with illumin- |° 


ated cover, and thick gilt metallic rims, and clasp. Given for two new 
names. Postage 12 cents, We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


One Year in My Life. 
Young girls are fond of castle-building, and have many grand dreams of 
future life. But few get possession of their castles, or find their dreams 
falfilled ; yet, like the heroine of this story, they are quite content with 
thelr lot. The love making gives spice to the story. Illustrated. Given for 





two new names. Postage 16 cts. We offer it for salw at $1.25. 


The Judge’s Sons. 
Good looks and pleasant manners are always winning ; but truth and sturdy 
houesty are far better, and are sure to lead in the race for success and 
houor. Young people will find true pictures of life in the experiences of the 
Judge's two sons, so opposite in character and destiny. Given for two new 
xubscribers. We offer it for sale at $1.35. Postage 20 cts. 


Susie’s Spectacles. 
‘These spectacles were meant for the eyes of the mind, and very wonderful 
spectacles did they prove, enabling the little wearers to look within. The 
book—a story of home life—sbounds with wit, humor, odd characters, 
and healthy moral lessons. Illustrated. Given for two new names. 
Pogtage 16 cts. We offer it for sale at 81.35. 


Notes on Matthew. 
By Rev. N. M. Williams, D.D. An admirable commentary for the fanily or 
the Sabbath School teacher. Brief but comprehensive, and treating 


thoroughly all difficult passages. Given for two new naines. Postage 
20 cts. We offer it for sale at $1.50 


King Arthur,—a Poem. 
By Lord Lytton, Lord Bulwer Lytton was not willing to leave to Mr. 
Tennyson the sole honor of proserving in rhyme the legends of King 
Arthur. ‘This new poem by him is fuil of life and power, and a worthy 





companion to the Idyls of a King. (Given for two new names. Postage 
20 ota. We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


Scholar’s Companion. 





The Scholar's Companion. This is a very couvenient article for xchool use 
by either to; sor girls, and has a very large sale among our city scholars. 
It is neat box about eight inches long, three wide, and o 
quarters decp. It is stout, and well made: is fastened by a key, and 
contains a Sponge, an Inkstand, a Pen-holder, Lead and Slate Pencils 
and two small aparments, for ‘‘nicknacks.”” The accompanying cuts 
show how it looks when closed or open. Woe offer it for two uew sub- 
scribers. Postage 35 cents. 


A Beautiful Rifle. 








Reed's American Rife is one of the latest novelties for the amusement of 
young people. Its use in target-shooting is both safe, and very fascinating 
as a field sport. There is nothing objectionable about it, It is a Rifle; 
but no powder is used. It senda a ball with great force and accuracy ; but 
there is no explosion. It is made of black walnut, and is abaped like any 
other rifle, The stock is nicely finished, ia silver mounted, and » wooden 
ball is propelled by an elastic cord on the top of the barrel, instead of 
inside. The ball is projected with great velocity and precision. For 
pleasant and bealthfnl amusement, this rifle has become a favorite with 
Persons of all ages. Its retail price is $1.75. We will send it for two new 
names, payient in advance, sent us by a subscriber to the CoMPAaNion. 
Express few to be paid by subscriber. We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


A Useful Package for Ladies. 


th & 


This contains a Laptes’ Copanton, with neat leather oylinder case, with 
cover, enclosing Taste ; SuaLL Scissors ; Stizetto ; and Tape NegpLes. 
The Package also contains a Boox or Nexpuss, of colored leather, in 
which are five papers of Needles of different sizes and of good quality ; 
also, @ tape and twodarning needles. Given for two new names. Post- 
age 27 cts. We offer it for sale at $1.75. 





Pretty Bracelet. 





This is a jet imitation, and plated gold bracelet,—very pretty. It is 
enclosed in # beautiful fancy Box. Given for two new names. Postage 
12 ots, We offer it for sale at $1.25. 


Box of Jewelry, No. 1. 





‘This is « beautiful ornsmented fancy Box, containing a Bosom Prr of 
plated gold, of neat pattern ; a pair of gold plated Stexvz Burroxs, — 
very pretty ; a beautiful Bracezer, gold plated ornaments, aud in imitation 
of Jet; and an Ivory PaorocrapH CHARM. These are of course less 
expensive and not so durable articles as other sets of Jewelry that we 
offer, but they are very attractive. Given for two new names. Post- 
age 12 cts. We offer the Box of Jewelry for sale at $1.50. 


Bosom Pins. 





No. 2. 
We offer two beautiful, gold-plated Breast Pins, of unusually neat and 


desirable patterns. They are of heavy gold plate, very durable. ‘The 
cuts give an idea of the patterns, but not of thelr beauty, Enclosed in a 
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Pretty Fancy Box. We offer either of the Pins for two new subscribers 
payment in advance, wut us by a subseriber to the COMPANION, —or we 
offer both of them for four new subscribers. Postage 6 cents. We 
offer either one of the Pins for sale at $1.50. 


Charles Reade’s Works. 
Mr. Rende leans to the sensatiowl style, but the works offered below have a 
high moral aim. Ie holds the reader even when the story is most extrava- 
; ant. Either of the following are given for two new subscribers. Post- 
age 16 cents. We offer either of them for sale at $1.00. 


Peg Wooffington, is one of his best. It is simpl 
fall of life and humor. tone a neaneaearel ae 


Never too Late to Mend, led to important reforms in Prison dis- 
elpline, and is a work of great power. : 


Foul Play, is an improbable story, but full of exeltiug scenes. Tt is 
perhaps the favorite with young readers. 


Put Yourseif in his Place, caused intense excitement in England, 
* and no one of Mr. Reade’s works shows such power in painting terrible 
scenes. 


George Eliot’s Novels. 
Since Thackeray and Dickens have pessed away Mrs, Lewes, (Geo. Ellot, ) 
holds probably the first place among living novelists. Given for two new 
names. Postage 16 cents. We offer either volume for sale at 81.00. 
Adam Bede, was her first work, and in many respects ber best. It is 


‘ory of great power, and wonderful sweetness and pathos. its les- 
sons ore natural and healthful, 


Felix Holt, {s more exciting, and ambitious, than Adam Bede, but 
not quite so natural and pleasing. 


Romola, is s picture of Ttalian life centuries ago, It is fascinating, 
and its descriptions of moral and religious straggles show a marked 
and accurate knowledge of the human heart. 


The Mill on the Floss. Its power_lies in its wonderful delineation 
of human passions. 


Thackeray’s Works. 

Thackeray was the sharpest of observers, and a most faithful painter of 
fashionable life, with its vices and false masks. He was master of an 
English style unsurpassed In purity and beauty. We give either of the 
following works by hin, for two new subscribers. Postage 20 cents. 
We offer either volume for sale at $1.25 


Vanity Fair. Its portraits are drawn to the lift, and its eatire is ter- 
le. 


Henry Esmond, and The Virginians. Theso are interesting 
to American a8 they treat of familiar persons and events. 


ahs Newoonies. te ithe ee Popular of Thuckeray’s Novels, and it 
leserves 3, for tone is more cheerful and its inti more 
healthy than the others. oe wey 


Charles Dickens’ Works, 
We give either of the works of Dickens named below —of the Diamond 
edition of Osgood & Co. — for two new subscribers. Each volume 


contains sixteen full page illustrations. Postage 16 cents. We ofer 
either volume for sale at $1 50. 


Pickwick Papers, Out Mutual Friend, 
David Copperfield. Nicholas Nickleby. 
Martin Obusslewit. Dombey and Son, 
Old Curiosity Shep, Little Dorrit, 
Bleak House, Barnaby Budge. 


Miss Mulock’s Works. 
Miss Mulock’s power lies in her clear, strong portraits of character, and in 
the healthful and elevating tone of her works. Either of tho following are 
given for two new names. Postage 20 cents. We offer either volume 
for sale at $1.50. 


A Brave Lady. A Woman's Kingdom. 
A Noble Life. John Halifax, 
Ohristian's Mistake, Hoad of the Family, 
Motherless. Fair France, 

Olive. A Life for a Life, 


.Bush’s Commentaries. 

These Commentaries are too well known to require special notice. ‘Their 
author was one of the best biblical scholars in America, and has puf his 
Yearning into his works in a very popular atyle. There is nothing in the 
English langurge to fill their place for Sunday School tenchers. We give 
either of the volumes for two new names. Postage 20 cents. We 
offer either volume for sale at $1.50. 


Genesis, 2 vols. Exodus. 
Leviticus. Numbers. 
Joshua and Judges. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 
arper’s Edition, Ulustrated, completo in one volume. ‘Tennyson is the 
favorite among English Poets. No one has surpassed him in exquicite 
melody of verse. Given for two new subscribers. Postage 16 cents. 
We offer it for sale at $1.25. 


Longfellow's Poems. 
Almost every boy and girl knows some of Longfellow's poems by heart, 
They are common property in all American homes. This is the Diamond 
edition. Given for two new subscribers. Postage 16 cents. We 
offer'it for sale at $1.50. 


Whittier’s Poems. 
“Sxow Bounp,” “ Among tux Hrs,” “Tam Tat on tax Bracu.”” 
These are the three latest of Whittier’s Poems. They are also his beat 
We give either of them, not all of them, for two now subscribers. Post- 
age 16 conte. We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


The Playground and the Parlor. 

By Alfred Elliott, London. A complete compendium of the Games and 
sports most popular among boys. Descriptions are given in detail of out 
door sports, and games and plays for the parlor, accompanied by the 
rules by which each game is governed. These descriptions are written 50 
that they eannot fail to be understood, and many of them are accompanied 
by engravings to illustrate the manner in which the games are played. 
Given for two new names. Postage 20 cents. We offer it for sale 
at $1.76. 


For Publio and Parlor Readings. 
This volume contains choice specimens of wit and humor, found in Amerl- 
can and English lteratare, and adapted for public readings. The collection 
is by Mr. Lewis B. Monroe, and-is made with discrimination and good 
judgment. It will be found of service either to amuse the fumily circle, or 





for the entertainment of public audience. Given for two new names. 
Postage 24 cents. We offer it for sale at $1.50. 
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Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
By Gcorge Mac Donald. A book for older readera. One cannot lay down 
this story of simple parish life without feeling stronger in principle, and in 
good- purposes, and with better views of human aspirations and aims. 
Given for two new names. Postage 28 cents. We offer it for@le 
at $1.75. 


The True Robinson Crusoe. 
One of the most satisfactory books of authentic Shipwrecks, Captivities, and 
Adventures that we have examined, It has twenty admirable engravings. 
Given for two new names. Postage 20 cents, We offer it for sale 
at $1.50. 


Wilkie Collins’ Works. 
Thiz is an English edition of the works of one of the most uoted, skillful, 
aud popular writer of fiction. It is printed in clear type, and handsomely 


bound im light, flexible cloth covers, suitable alike for the library aud | 


drawing room, and for use during travel. Given for two new Dames. 
Postage 16 cts, We offer them for sale at $1.26 per volume. 


No Nama. Hide and Seek. 
Woman in White, Antonina, 
Tne Queen of Heasts. After Dark. 


Well Known Books. 
‘These are English editions, well bound, and printed on toned paper. They 
are works that should be in every library. Either volume given for two 
new names. Postage 28 ots. We offer thom for sale at $1.25 each 
volume. 


Adventures of Don Quixote. Adventures of Gil Blas. 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 1001 Gems of English Poetry. 
Boswell’s Lifo of Johnson, Complete Works of Goldsmith. 
The Spectator. Oruden’s Concordance, 
Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 


Library of Travel. 

Japax —This fs the initlal volume of a series of books now publishing by 
Scribner, entitled ‘The Ilustrated Library of Travel and Adventure,” 
Itisedited by Bayard Taylor, and {s cleguntly Mlustrated by thirty en- 
gravings, An American traveller recently pronounced Japan to be the 
most beautiful country in the world; it certainly {s one of the most 
curious and wonderful, as this captivating and carefully edited volume 
admirably illustrates. Given for two new names. Postage 20 cts. 
We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


Books of Adventure. 
The three following are large books, and fincly illustrated. Either volume 
given for two new names. Postage 28 cts, We offer them for sale at 
$1.50 per volume. 

A Voyage Round the World, by Will. G. Kingston. This isa 
vivid narrative of a boy's experience who had an inborn love of 
adventure. 

My First Voyage to Southern Seas, by Mr. Kingston, is full of 
exciting scene, — descriptions of Sailor life, Lirds, animals, fruits, &c. 

Old Jack, Tho boys will vote unanimously that an old sailor's life 
like Jack's, ig well worth telling and reading. 


Books for Boys. 
The next four volumes are by R. M. Ballantyne, who has long beon « 
favorite with’ the young people. They are finely flustrated. Either 
volume given for two new subscribers. Postage 20 cts. We offer 
them for sale at $1.50 per volume. 

Ungava, a tale of Esquimaux lund, gives an acquaintance with 
Northern life, and prepares the way for the more noted works of Dr. 
Kune and Dr. Hayes. 

The Youug Fur Hunters, keep up familiarity with Aretic life in 
another region, and introduces wild Indian life, and many adventures. 

The Coral Island, is a story of boy Crusoe life, showing what in- 
genuity and energy can do. 

Martin Rattler, gives an insight into Braalllian modes of living and 
the vast forests of that far off nation. 


Irving’s Works. 
Either volume of the “ People's”? edition of Washington Irving’s works 


elegantly printed, will be given for two new subecribers. Postage 20 
cts. We offer it for salo at $1.50. 
Knickerbocker. Bracebridge Hall. 
8ketch Book. Crayon Miscellany, 
Goldsmith. Alhambra. 
Traveller. Wolfert's Roost, 


Madame Schwartz Works. 
‘Two Sweedish ladies are certainly charming tho world, Nilsson by her voice, 
and Madame Schwartz by her pen. Theso volumes, as pure in purpose and 
sentiment ag those of Fredricka Bremer, arc among the most evgaging 
fictions of the season, and rank with those which can be safely recom- 
mended, Either volume given for two new names. 
Woe offer them for sale at $1.60 per volume. 


The Wife of a Vain Man. 
Birth and Education. 


Guilt and Innocence. 
Gold and Name. 


The Young Deliverers. 
This is an interesting story by Rev. Elijah Kellogg. It {s intended to 
illustrate ‘ courage to dare, fortitude to endure, enterprise to accumulate, 
and prudence to retain,” —qualities very desirable, aud that should be 
cultivated by all young persons. The story is thrilling in its details, and 
is enlivened by frequent humor. Given for two new names. Postage 
16 cents. We offer it for sale for $1.25. 


Arthur Brown; or; the Young Captain. 
A volume of Adventure on land and sea, both thrilling and humorous, in 
which Mr. Kellogg seeks to show that benefits conferred on others, usually 
excite gratitude — and often verify the promise, “ cast thy bread upon the 
waters and thou shalt find it after many days.” Given for two new 
names. Postage 16 conts, We offer it for sale at $1.25. 


Life of Alfred the Great. 
By Thomas Hughes. An in interesting and instructive Biography of one of 
the greatest of English kings. Mr. Hughgs has carefully gathered all that 
can be known of the good Alfred, and tells the story in his best style. 


Given for two now uames. Postage 20 cts. Woe offer it for sale 
at $1.50. 


Postage 20 cts. | 


The House on Wheels; 
Or, the Stolen Child. This is also a French tale of a lost boy, who was 
carried away by a band of wandering gypsier, and who met with many 
strange and thrilling adventures in & ‘house on wheels.” It is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting story, elevated in tone, and strikingly illustrated by 
twenty-five engravings. Given fortwo new names. Postage 20 cents. 
We offer it for sale for 81.50. 


Going on a Mission. 
This is not a ‘‘ Missionary book,” in the special sense of the word, but is 
a well written story of home heroes and heroines, and illustrates “the 
practical truth that one may go on a mission without crossing the seas. 
Given for two new name. Lilustrated. Postage 20 cents. We offer 
St for sale at $1.25. 


Lady’s Book of Etiquette. 
A hand-book for tho use of @ lady in polite society. The volume gives 
‘useful directions for good manners, and presents the conventional rules of 
etiquette. Wo give it for two new subscribers. Postage 20 cents. 
Wo offer it for sale at $1.60. 


Up the Baltic. 
This {s the first book of the second series of Oliver Optic’s Young America 
abroad. It is a fascinating book of travel and adventure in Northern 
Europe. Given for two new names. Illustrated. Postage 20 cents. 
We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


The Inn of the Guardian Angel. 
This {3 a tale of French Tavern Life, thrilling in plot, and very richly 
illustrated with seventy-five engravings. Given for two new names. 
Postage 20 cents. We offer it for sale for $1.50. 


Pink and White Tyranny. 
‘By Harriet Beecher Stowe. This is one of the most widely read books of 
the season, and one that is making a very marked impression, showing, as it 
does, the value of true womanhood, and the evil results of a fashionable 
and an aimless life. It aims at a practical reform in domestic life, and 
deserves a place in every household. Given for two new names 
Postage 20 cts. We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


Little Men. 
‘This charming book retains the popular characteristics of ‘ Little Women,” 
with the added interest of a well conceived plot. All who learned the 
ways of “ Little Women,’ will wish to know the more adventurous exploit 


of “ Little Men.” Illustrated. Given for two new names. Postage 16 
cts. We offer it for sale at $1.50. 

Hester’s Happy Summer. 
Oue cannot begin this book without reading it to the end. It is full of 


beauty and tender pathos ; teaching how much happiness can be given to 
others by people of wealth; and that among the rich aud fashionable are 
found many of the noblest lives of our world. Illustrated. Given for two 
new names. Postage 16 cts. We offer it for sale at $1.25. 


The Talbury Girls. 
A large family of sisters gives a wide variety of charncter and incident; 
and the author of thix volume knows girls thoroughly, with their ambitions, 
their day-dreams, their petty meanzesses, and their unselfish loves and 
sacrifices. The pictures of life are sometimes sombre, but the gloom gives 
way to light and beauty. Illustrated. Given for two new names. Post- 
age 16 cts, We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


The Trapper’s Niece. 
Astory of western life, with a great variety of "licensee rogues and honest 
people ; shrewd men making fortunes, and case-loving men, who make no 
headway. The panorama, with many pictures, ia exciting and instructive. 
Illustrated. Given for two now names. Postage 16 cts. “We offer it 
for mule ab $1.25. 


A Two Dollar Steam Engine, No. 2. 
This is a double cylinder, double acting Steam Engine. It has four times 
the power, and runs four times longer than the dollar Engino that we offer 
in another column. Given for two new names. Postage 40 cts. 
We offer it for sale at $2.00. 


Beautiful Worsted Slipper Patterns, No. |. 
This is in brilliant colors, and of attractive designs, of medium size. 
the thing for a present. Given for two new. Postage 18 cts. 
offer it for sale at $1.50. 


Just 
We 


Toilet Cushion Patterns, No. 2. 
‘These are beautiful patterns, the designs being mostly of domestic animals, 
executed in raised worsted and bead work, of brilliant colors. Size of pat- 
tern, 12 inches, The figures average in size, five to seven inches. 


for two new names. Postage 15 cts. 
each. 


Given 
We offer them for sale at $1.50 


Heavy Plated Gold Cross Charm. 
‘This is very pretty. Enclosed in a pretty Fancy Box. Given for two new 
names. Postage 6 cts. We offer it for sale at $1.00. 


Silver Napkin Ring. 
A very beautiful patter. Given for two new names, Postage 12 
cts, We offer it for sule at #1.50. 


Pocket Knife, No. 2. 


A costly three-bladed English Knife, very nicely finished, and well made, 
will ‘be given for two new subscribers. Postage 6 cents. We offer it 
for sale at $1.50. 


A Silver Fruit Knife. 
This is of pure silver and of an attractive pattern. 
names. Postage 6 cents. 


Given for two new 
We offer it for sale at $1.00. 


A Gold Pen. 
Of extra quality, aud of the best manufacture, Given for two new sub- 
ecribers. Postage 3 conts, We offer it for sale at $1.00 


A Gold Pencil. 
This is a small but exceodingly pretty Pencil, of solid gold, and as 
valuable, useful and desirable a present as can be wished. It is given for 





two new subscribers. Postago 6 cents. We offer it for sale nt $1.25. 








Off to Sea. 
A story of sea adventures for boys,—by the popular author, W. Il. ¢, 
Kingston, It is Sllustrated by seven beautifully colored engravings 
Given for two new names. Postage 20 cents. We offer it for mle 
at 21.50. . 


The Flower by the Prison. 
A work of rare literary merit, teaching that in the humblest homes love and 
virtue create true happiness; and that in degraded hearts are gems of 
good, which may grow into rare beauty. Illustrated. Given for two new 
names. Postage 16 cts. Wo offer it for sale at $1.25. 


Songs of the Sierras. 
By Joaquin Miller. The fresh and natural strains of tho “Songs of the 
Sicrras,” display great wealth of genius, and the book scems destined to 
become the favorite poctical yolume of the season. Given for two new 
names. Postage 20 cts. We offer it for salo at $1.50. 


To avoid misunderstanding, we repeat, that for two new 
names, payment $3.00 in advance, we will give either of the 
Premiums placed under Section Xo. 2. 





SECTION 3. 
For Three New Subscribers. 


For three new subscribers, payment $4.50 in advance, 
sent us by a subscriber to the Companion, wo offer either 
of the following Premiums in Section 8. Postage to be paid. 
by the subscriber who receives the Premium. 


History of England. 
All young people should know something of the history of the mether 
country, This volume, by Rev. James White, gives a history of England 
in a compact form and attractive style. Given for three new namel, 
Postage 24 cents. We offer it for salo at 1.75. 


Stepping Heavenward. 
By E. Prentiss, author of the ‘ Flower of the Family,” &e. This is a 
beautiful book, with o fascination far different from the tales of Dicken 
or Reade, but scarcely less powerful. A good Ibrary book—A centr: 
table treasure. For three new subscribers. Postage 20 cents. We 
offer it for sale at $1.75. 


The Comprehensive Speaker. 
This book contains the best known specimens of modern eloquence, 
together with many of the most vigorous, dramatic and humorous poems 
in the language. It is the lest collection for tho atudent, the scholar, and 
the public reader. Given for three new names. Postage 28 cents, 
We offer It for salo at $1.75. 


A Neat Secretary Desk. 





This {s covered with embossed cloth, ornamented in gilt—has two can 
partments, a pen-tray and inkstand, It will contain a supply of ncte 
paper and envelopes, pen-holder, and letter folder. ‘Tho size is seven 
inches by nine. It is given for three new subseribers, and must be Soxt 
by Express. Wo offer it for salo at $1.75. 


The Wilds of Africa. 
ATale for Boys. By W. 11. G. Kingston. This is an elegantly priutal 
, 8nd illustrated work, as handsome and fascinating a volume, of its kind, 
as we have ever seen. It is a tale of Adventure in a part of the worl! 
but little known, describing African life with great skill. A very valuable 
Premium. Given for three new names. Postage 32 cents. We ofer 
it for sale for $2.50. 


The Story of Captain Cook’s Voyages. 
The famous discoverer of the last century, should be as well known by the 
young poople of the present generation as he was by the older people who 
“ lived nearly a hundred years ago. This volume describes the celebrated 
Captain’s famous voyages. It is an attractive book, is beautifully printed, 
and Illustrated with a large number of clegant engravings. Giren for 
three new names. Postage 24 cents. We offer it for sale at 2.50. 


Lord Brougham’s Autobiography. 
Jn these volumes the learning, sarcasm, and vanity of the groat Englih 
lawyer and statesman, are all conspicuous In tho atory of his life. Tro 
volumes have been publisbed—the third will soon appear, Bach volume 


given for three new names. Postage 27 ots. Woe offer them for sit 
at $2.00 per volume. 


Hand Book of English Literature. 
This book, originally prepared for the Boston Latin School, is also inteaik! 
for use in High Schools, and as ® companion and guide for primate 
students and the general reader. Given for three new names. Postag0 
32 cents, We offer it for salo for &2.50. 


The Boy’s Play Book of Science. 
A valuable book by a scientific writer, showing how to perform prilisat 
and useful philosophical experiments. It is written in plain langu, 
casy to be understood, and {s illustrated by 470 engravings. Girea for 
three new names. Postage 20 cents. We offer it for sale for 61.13. 


Erasable Memorandum Book. 

For THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, this book will be given. 1t esntsins 
ten tablets, from which pencil marks can be easily erased. It is beautiful 
ly bound in morocco, with gilt edged leaves, and gilt rims that stiflea the 
edges of the covers. Tt also has # pocket in one of the covers for currency, 
and a care containing « propelling and repelling pencil. It is just the 
size for the pocket, and is not only useful, but very beautiful. Postaz® 
20 cents. We offer it for sale at $1.50. 


A Photograph Album, No. 2. 
Latest style, gilt edged, with embossed cover, and will hold fifty photo” 
graphs. Givon for three new subscribers. Postage 20 conte, “* 
offer it for rle rt #2 00. 
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A Box for Boys, No. I. 
‘his Box contains —a Tor, of medium sizo—a Rrov.ation Bart, 9} inch 
‘pest make —a Two PLipzp Pocket Kxure, good steel, and woll made. —12 
Grass Manptes. — 12 Ca:wa Mannurs. — 24 Cowmon Manis, These will be 
given for three new subscribers. Express fee paid by subscriber. 


Pair of Superior Kid Gloves. 
Wo offer for three ne‘ subscribers one pair of Bourdon's Paris Kid Gloves, 
of superior quality, such as sell at retail at $2.00 per pair. The assortment 
is of the staple colors, browns, drabs, and black, and range from 6/, 63. 
6X and 7 inch sizes. Postage 6 cts. We offer them at retail for $2.00 


per pair. 


A Standard Stereoscope. 
We offer a well made Stereoscope, with wood of biack-walnut, leather 
hood, and lens of the best quality, a fine article. Given for three new 
subscribers. Express fee paid by Subscriber. We oller it for sale 
at $2.00. 


A Beautiful Gold Locket. 
This is a rich and attractive little gift, with settings for two pictures. Of 
asize half way between a“ charm” and a lady’s watch, this pretty circle 
of seven-eights of an inch in diameter, cannot but bo acceptable to any 
young girl, whether worn as a simple ornament, attached toa chain, or as 
‘a casket containing photographs of friends. Given for three new names. 
Postage 16 cents. We offer it for sale at 2.00 


A Beautiful Charm. 

Tals isa Pearl Crocs, tipped with gold, very delicate and chaste, It will 
be given for three new subscribers. Postage 9 cents, We offer it for 
sale at $2.00. 


A Silver Pencil. 
With Pen Holder and Gold Pen. This has an extension case, neat 
and convenient. It is given for threo new subscribers. Postage 6 
cents. We offer it for sale at $1.75. 


A Pocket Knife, No. 3. 
B hes four blades, and is just such a knife as boys are “ proud” to own. 
Given for three new subscribers. Postage 6 cents. Wo offer it for 
sale at $2.00. 


Beautiful Bible, No. 3. 
For three now subscribers, wo offer a rich pocket English Bible, with 
heavy moulded covers— very richly and elaborately ornamented in gilt, 
with heavy metallic rims, and clasp.— Rotails $3.00. Postage 12 cts. 


Globe. » 
This beautiful little Instrument is portable; so light that it may be taken 
into the hand for examination and study, and yet so perfect that it meets 
all the requirements of practical teaching and illustration. A very servico- 
~able ornament for the study, and for the school desk, whether scholar's 
or teacher’s. Given for three new names. Must be sent by Ex- 
press, We offer it for sale at £2.00. 


SECTION 4. 
For Four Subscribers and Over. 


The World at Home; 
Or, Pictures and Scenes from Far Off Lands. London edition. A volume 
that brings the natural wonders of the world to tho fireside. It describes 
the different races of men, the animals, the birds, the plants, and the 
insects, and is embellished with most beautifully printed engravings. It 
is perfect in its mechanical beauty. Given for four new names. Post- 
age 32 Cents. We offer it for sale at $8.00. 


The Sea and its Wonders. 
This is a companion volume to “Tho World at Home.” ‘The fantastic 
forms and shining cnatures tha® people the great sea, are here placed 
before tho reader, in engravings that cannot be surpassed in accuracy and 
skill of execution. The binding is rich and substantinl. A very suitable 
holiday present. Given for four new names. Postage 32 cents 
Woe offer it for salo for £3.00. 


Robinson Crusoe. 

A superb volume uniquely bound and embellished, and illustrated by one 
hundred largo engravings. The book is as marvéllous as the story — such 
an one as old Defoo never dreamed of in his most visionary days. The 
artist hax left no striking incident untouched, and one may read the ad- 
yentures of the shipwrecked mariner and his ‘‘ man Friday” almost as 
well by the pictures as by the print. This is a book not only to be read for 
asingle day, but to prove a lasting source of amusement. It contains over 
eno hundred illustrations. Given for four new names. Postage 36 
cts, We offer it for sale at $3.50. 


Jefferson's Domestio Life. 
“A charming account of the private life of one of the greatest of our Ameri 
can Presidents. Given forfour new names. Postage 27 cts, We offer 
it for sale at $2.50. 


Piano Forte Instruction Book. 
Richardson's Now Method. This is universally acknowledged as the best 
book of Instructions on the Piano that has yet been issued. It embraces 
the generally accepted principles of all other Instruction Books, and at the 
samo time introduces many new and {mportant ideas. Given for six new 
names. It must be sent by express, We offer it for sale at 83.75. 


Instruction on the Parlor Organ. 

This is Clark’s New Method for Reed Organs. It is a comprehensive 
system of instruction, and an improvement on all other methods for the 
simplicity and progressive character of its studiof, exercises, scales, 
voluntaries, etc. It also contains an admirable selection of choice piece 
from favorite und popular authors. It is the most popular of all instruct- 
ion books on learning to play on the organ. Given for four new names- 
It must be sent by cxpress. Wo offer it for sale at $2.50. 


Beautiful Present. 
Thins a child's heavy Silver-Plated Table Set, beautiful pattern, consisting 
of Knifo, Fork, and Spoon, enclosed in a neat cnsc, with velvet and satin 
Unings. Given Yor flvo new names. Rostego ty Mail 36 cts., or 
it can be sent by Eixnress, We cter ft fry 72.05, 





Gems of Music. 
These are collections of the best Music, consisting of Marches, Waltzes, 
Polkas, ete., etc., for parlor and drawing room recreations. They are 
almost indispensible to teachers, who necd large and well selected col- 
lections. The music can be played on cither Piano Forte, Flute, or Parlor 
Organ. There are four volumes. Either volume given for five new 


names. Express fee paid by subscriber. We offer either 
volume for $3.00. 

Home Circle, Vol. 1. Pianists Album. 

Home Circle, ‘* 2. Piano Forte Gems. 


Gems ‘of Song. 

Here {s a full library of vocal music. Many songs enjoy a brief popularity ; 
others acquire a permanent reputation, and give pleasure in parlor and in 
concert room for years. The collections in these books are selections of 
the sweetest and most artistic melodies, that have become established 
favorites. There are seven volumes. Either volume given for five new 
names, Express fee paid by subscriber. We offer them for 
sale at $3.00 per volume. 


‘Wealth of Gems. Gems of Sacred Song. 
Gems of German Song. Gems of Scottish Song. 
Shower of Pearls Shower of Pearls. 
Silver Chord. 


LeCircle. 











The cut indicates the character of a new Game that meets with universal 
favor. It is called Le Circle. Asa ficld gamo, it is sald to be unsurpassed. 
It is played with Mallets, is as casily learned as Croquet, but gives oppor- 
tunity for more variety in the movements, and for the exhibition of 
greater skill. A very attractive feature is the swinging balls, twelve if 
number. The game has been before the public one year, but in that time 
has won for itself an enviable reputation, having been pronounced by well 
qualified judges as superior in many respects to Croquet. Its retail price 
is $6.00. A descriptive book accompanies the set. We offer the game for 
reven new subscribers. Express fee to be paid by subscriber. We offer it 
for sale at $6.00. 
The Portable Commentary. 

Four volumes. This Commentary, by eminent English and Scotch scholars, 
{s both in form and matter, what has long been needed. It covers the 
whole Bible, explains only what necds explanation, and {s convenient to 
handle, It gives tho results of the latest and the best scholarship, in a very 
popular form. Either in the family or for the Sabbath School it will be 
found of great value. The price for the four volumes is §6.00. We offer 
them for eight new names. Sent by express, or at 16 cts. per volume 
for postage. : 


Longfellow’s Dante—three volumes. 
Bayard Taylor's Faust—two volumes. 


‘Thoso works of the greatest of Italian and German pocts, are translated 
‘with great skill, so that the beauties of the originals can, in a large degree. 
be appreciated by merely English readers. Each yolume of Dante given for 
three new names. Each volume of Faust given for seven pew names, 
Postage 27 cts on each volume. We offer Dante for sale at 
$2.00 per volume,— Faust for $5.00 per velume. 


Croquet Game. 





For six new subscribers, payment, 81.50 eoch, in advance, sent us by & 
subscriber to the Compaton, we will give a Croquet Sct, well made, and 
of good quality. It sells at retail for four dollars. It isa full set of eight 
Balls, eight Mallets, ten Arches, two Stakes. A pamphlet, giving the 
rales of the games, will be sent with each box. The express fee to be paid 
by the subscriber. We offer it for sale at $4.00. 


Watch Chain, for five new Subscribers. 
A fine, heavily plated gentleman’s Warcn Cuan, — very meat and durable. 
Postage 6 cts, We offer it for sale at retail for $3.50. 


A Pair of Skates. 
Yor six new subscribers, payment in advance, we offer a highly finished 
and thoroughly made pair of skates. Express fee to be paid by 
Subscriber. We offer them for sale at $4.50. 


Gold Studs. 
This is a very desirable set, latest style, and choice pattern. Solid Gold. 
A sot of three given for six new subscribers. Postage 6 ots. We offer 
them for sale at $4.00. 


A Silver Watch. 
For eighteen new subscribers, we offer a charming Silver Watch, of medium 
size, and @ good time keeper. Postage 30 cts. We offer it for sale 
at $12.50. 





A Neat and Convenient Tool Chest. No. |. 

Here {s 8 most convenient and useful premium, for boys, or for family use 
It is a small, black walnut box, €} inches long by 33 inches wide, in which 
are twenty tools, such as aro needed jn ordinary use fu the fami 
aga saw, gimlets, chisels, screw driver, etc.,cte, A neat, duruble handle 
secompanics these tools, which is so made that cach tool can be fitted Into 
it as tho tool is needed. The chest is manufactured by Sheperdson & Co., 
and while {t is very simplo in its arrangement is one of the most convenient 
articles a family could have. Given for five now names. Express fee 
to be paid by-subscriber. We offer it for sale at $3.50. 








Drawing Instruments. 
This is a caso of Brass Drawing Instruments—holding nine pleces—all 
that are required in the various kinds of drawing. The pieces are niccly 
finished. Given for eight new subscribers. Express fee muat be 
paid by the subscriber. Wo offer it for anle at $4.50. 


Set of Jewelry, for five New Subscribers, No. 3. 





This consists of a Bosom Pm, and Ean Drors,—a very neat and desiraby, 
pattern, —in heavy gold plate, and durable. It {s enclosed in a beautifa? 
Fancy Box, that in itself is an ornament. Postage 9 cts. We offer 
the set for sale at $3.50. 


Boy’s Tool Chest. 
For eight new subscribers, ayiment in advance, wo give a handsome and 
well madv Tool Chest. In it are cleven tools, —a Hand Saw, Smooth Plane, 
Iandled Firmer Chisel, Hammer, Mallet, Brad Awl, 2-ft. four-fold Rule, 
Screw Driver, Gimlet, Pencil, Chalk. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. We offer it for sale at $4.50. 


Webster’s Dictionary. 
For sixteen new subscribers, we offer this well known and admirable work, 
which is ® Ubrary in itself, and should be a household book in every family. 
This is the latest edition, illustrated and unabridged. Express fee 
must be paid by the subscriber. Wo offer it for sale for $9.00. 


Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary. 
This is tho abridged edition, for the use of students and families. 1004 


pages and 600 engravings. We give it for eight new names. Express 
fee must be paid by subscriber. We offer it for salo at $6.00. 


Tea Knives. 
One set of Six Tea Knives, with white handles, made of superior quality 
of steel, and style to match the dinner knives offered above. Will be given 
for four new subscribers. Express fee paid by subscriber. We 
offer them for sale at $2.7 





Carving Knife. 
Awhito handle Carving Knife, Fork and Stcel, of beautiful style and first 
quality, tho retail price of which is $3.25, will be given for four new sub- 
scribers. Express fee paid by subscriber, or postage by 
mail, The postago will be 87 cts. We offer them for sale at $3.25. 


Table Knives. 
‘Very handsome and durable Tablo Knives, white handles and good steel,— 
a superior article. One Set of six, tho retail price of which is $3.25, will bo 
given for five new subscribers. Express fee paid by subscriber. 
We offer them for sale at $3.25. 


A Box for Boys, No. 2. 
Here is a Box for boys, that we know will be eagerly sought for. 
contains: 


It 


1 Foot Ball Oase. 1 Top. 
12 Glass Marbles. 2 Bats, 
24 Common Marbles. 2 Begulatjon Balls, 


24 Ohina Marbles, 


This Box will bo given for nine new subscribers. Express fee paid 
by subscriber. We offer it for salo at $5.50. 


A Field Tent. é 
This 1s a White Canvas Tent, cight fect in diameter, and walls three fee 
high, with pole pins and acorn for decorating the top. Given for twenty- 
two new names. Express fee paid by subscriber. We offer it for 
sale at $13.50. 


Boy’s Foot Lathe. 
This is for turning wood, and is well suited for all useful, and ordinary 
work. It is upon a neat fron stand, and is accompanied by a set of turning 
tools, such as are commonly used. This Premium will be given for thirty 
new subscribers. Sent by Express, We offer it for sale at $17.60. 


A Flute. 
Wo offer u fine toned, highly finished Fuurz, for sixteen now subscribers. 
Express fee paid by subscriber. We offer it for sale at €9.50.. 


Gold Tipped Rubber Pencil. 
The Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils are the most beautiful now made. Giver 
for four new subscribers. Postage 6 cts. Wo offer it for sale at $2.50, 


Gold Cross Charm. 
Solid Gold, very pretty. 
ots. 


Given for five uew subscribers. Postage G 
Woe offer it for sale at $3.00. 
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Prang’s Chromos. 


Brilliant Floral Pictures.—each s bright and perfect boquet 
No. 1. is a white rose, in bloom, a bursting moss rose, and sprigs of dainty 
flowers and grasses interwoven. 


No. 2, {is « queenly blush rose, with a fine aster of grapo purple and 
sprigs of snowberries. 


No. 8, is a group of drooping fuchsias, scarlet, pink and purple, with a 
sprangle of witch grass. 

No. 4, is a brilliant boquet of black, white and scarlet berries, with leaves 
and wild grass, — very bright and tempting. 


These groupings of flowers are absolutely perfect, in color and drawing, 
and will delight any lover of the beautiful. They are upon toned card 
paper—size 9} by 7 inches. This is placed upon bristol board 14} by 12} 
inches, making the effect very pleasing. Either number of theve reries 
will be given for two new subscribers. Postage 4 cts. We offer 
either number for sale at $1.50. 


Sunact tn California. No popular picture hes been more widely or 
more deservedly admired. It is a thing of beauty to have in the favorite 
room, makin: even winter warm, and shedding pleasure out of its mellow 
brightness. 

“ A summer sky —a summer tide, 
‘A fringe of pines againat the West, 
Gray rock close to the water side, 
And wild birds on the water’s breast.”” 


The size of the picture is 18} by 12 inches. We give St for ten new 
subscribers. Express fee paid by subscriber. Wo offer it for 
sale at $10.00. 


Little Prudy. Our small, plump checked, blue eyed little friend in this 
picture, is evidently coming home from a ramble in the woods, and has 
loaded hereelf with flowers and leafy boughs. Her face is so homelike 
thnt many persons will say, ‘I know a little girl just Jike her.” Size of 
picture 7} by 9} inches. It is mounted on bristol board. We give it for 
flve new subscribers. Pogtage 6 cts. We offer it for sale at $4.00. 


The Unconscious Sleeper. A charming home picture, copied from a 
popular French painting. It represents a chubby child, who, in the 
enjoyment of his luncheon, has fallen asleep. The dish from which his 
porridge was eaten isin his hand. Puss, (and a finely drawn puss sho is,) 
docs not see why she may not taste of the neglected food, so she 
helps herself, like Jack Spratt, of nursery fame, ‘licking the platter 
clean.” The whole effect is ro natural and life-like, that every lover of 
children who sees the picturo, will wish to kixs the child and “adopt” 
the kitty. Size of picture, 13 by 16} inches. Given for six new names. 
Express fee to be paid by subscriber. We offer it for salo 
at $6.00. 


The Maiden’s Prayer. A picture of devotion. A maiden, with a 
countenance almost as lovely as a Madonna, with clasped hands and 
uplifted eye, is offering her evening prayer. er home secms an humble 

implicity is in keeping with a scene of pure fuith and trustful 

piety. This is a picture that preaches, and one whose influence would be 
felt in a funily. While suitable for the parlor, {t is expecially adapted as 
an ornament for the chamber of the young. Size, 14 by 18 inches. 

Given for twelve new names. Express fee to be paid by sub- 

scriber. Wo offer it for sale at $12.00. 


Weed’s $60 Sewing Machine. 
This is a two-thread lock-stitch Machine. Its merits consist in its con- 
venience for using, and its superior execution. We’ can conscientiously 
recommend it, as in every respect one of the beat offered tho public. It 
will be given for sixty new subscribers. 

To any subscriber wishing this premium, we will allow ONE DOLLAR 
towards the payment of the $60, which it costs, for EACH NEW NAME, paid 
in advance, which he may send, After getting all the subscribers it seems 
powible for him to secure, he can send in cash the balance that is necessary 
to make up the $60 for the Machine. 





one, who:e 


The Horizontal Steam Engine, No. 3. 
This is acknowledged the pretticst toy of the kind yet invented. It has a 
heavy brass boiler, a safety valve, a steam chest, one inch stroke, and makes 
more than 1000 revolutions a minute. A perfect macnine. Given for four 
new names. Sent by express, fee paid by subscriber. We 
offer it for sale at $3.50. 


Case of Scissors for Ladies’ Use. 


This is a fino leather case, and contains 
four pairs of scissors— Embroidery scls 
sors, Button-hole Scissors, one pair each 
of medium and full size Scissors. This will be given for four new sub- 
scribers. [xpress fee paid by subscriber. We offer it for sale 
at $2.50. 


Pocket Pistol, No. |. 
‘This is a Revolver holding seven cartridges —silver plated, with neat stock, 
and polished stcel barrel. Its length from end of stock to top of the barrel 
is six inches. A well-mado, handsome weapon. Given for twelve new 
names. Express fee paid by subscriber. We offer it for sale 
at 37:00. 


Pocket Pistoi, No. 2. 
This is a tiny cartridge Pistol, holding one cartridge, very pretty indeed, 
and weil made; large enough to put in @ good sized vest pocket, and yet 
will throw a ball many yards. Its size js 3} inches long. It is plated. 
silver mounted, with polished steel barrel. Given for six new names, 
Express foc paid by subscriber. We offer it for enlo at $4.00. 


4 Beautiful Porte Monnaie, No. 2. 
This will make one of the most useful and handsomest presenta that can be 
given. It is of the finest morocco, of dark purple color, with brown leather 
and dark blue satin facings. As neat as it can be and as durable. We 
sive it for seveu new subscribers. Postage 12 cts. We offer it for sale 
at $6.00. 


Gold Sleeve Buttons. 
A beautiful pair of Gold Sleeve Buttons, of elegant desig, and best of 
workmanship, will be given for nine new subscribers. Postage 9 cts, 
We offe for sale at 85.50, 








An Opera Glass. 
This is a very attractive pattern, in morocco case, and of the best French 
manufacture. Given for nine new subscribers. Bepree fee paid by 
subscriber. We offer it for sale at $5.50. 


Gold Thimble. 
This is n solid Gold Thimble, engraved, and very handsome. It 1s given for 
ton new subscribers. Postage 8 cts. We offer it for sale at $6.50. 





Plated Silver Ware. 
We offer the following articles of PLatep Sr.vern Wang, —extra plate, — 
manufactured by Rogers & Brothers, They are beautiful patterns, 
Express feo to be paid by subscriber. 


Half a dozen Tea Spoons. Given for three new names. We 
can give either the Beaded, Tuscan, Gothic, Roman or Persian pat- 
terns, as may be selected. We offer them for salo at $1.50. Ex- 
preas fee paid by subscriber. 


Half a dozen Table Spoons. Either the Beaded, Tuscan, Goth- 
ic, Roman, or Persian patterns, of extra plate, given for five new 
names. Express fee paid by subscriber. We offer them for sale at 
$3.50. 


Half Dozen Silver Plated Forks. Medium size, of either the 
Tuscan, Beaded, Gothic, Roman or Persian patterns —as may be 
preferred. They are extra plate. Given for five new names. We offer 
them for sale at $3.50. Express fee paid by subscriber. 


Half Dozen Silver Plated Table Forks. Of either the Olive, 
Beaded, or Tuscan patterns, as may be preferred. They are extra 
plate. Given for five new names, ‘Dxprese fee paid by sub- 
scriber. We offer them for sale at $4.W. 


Half Dozen Silver Plated Tea Knives. Hollow handles, of 
either the Roman, Persian, or Ivy atterne, ax may be desired. Extra 
plate. Given for six new names. Express fee paid by sub- 
criber. We offer them for sale at $4.50. 


Silver Plated Butter Knife. This is a solid or fiat handle, of 
the Persian pattern, very pretty, of double plate, and very durable. 
Given for one new name. Postage 27 cts. We offer it for eale 
at $1.00. 


Plated Silver Caster. With five bottles. Neat pattern. Given 
for eleven new names. Express fee to be paid by subscriber, 
We offer it for sale at $7.50. 


Plated Silver Ice Pitcher. Fine pattern. Very neat. Given for 
sixteen new names. Express fee paid by subscriber. We 
offer it for sale at $14.00. 


Plated Silver Tea Set. Of very attractive pattern. Given for 
fifty-eight new names. Express fee paid by subscriber. 
We offer it for sale at $35.00. 


A Silver Plated Butter Dish. With magic or revolving cover— 
very handsome pattern, Given for eight new names. We offer it for 
sale at $6.00. 


A Silver Plated Sugar Shell. Of cither the Roman, Persian, or 
patterns. Extra plate. Given for one new name. Postage 
* ie cts. We offer it for sale at 75 cts. 


A Silver Plated Cake Basket. Of chaste and beautiful pattern. 
Given for eleven new naines. Express fec to be paid by sub- 
scriber. We offer it for sale at $5.00. 


Clothes Wringer and Washer. 

We offer the Usivensat Ciorues Wauxcen, family size, the retail price of 
which is $8.00 — for twelve new subscribers. This wringer has the improved 
“ Patent Double Gear,” and the patent Stop, which serves to prevent the 
coggs flying apart, in wringing large articles. It is a durable and finely 
adjusted machine, and will give satisfaction. It is unquestionably o fine 
machine. Express fee paid by subscriber. Wo offer it for sale 
at $8.00. 

Doty’s Clothes Washer. This is comparatively small, occupying 
but Hittle"more room than a commion sized wash tub; it is easily worked ; 
does not injure the clothes; and cleanses ordinary linen in a few moments 
‘ata single operation. More than 50,000 of them havo been sold, and are 
in use, By using the Clothes Wringer with the Washer, the hand need 
not ordinarily touch the water, from the time the clothes are placed in the 
Washer, till they pass through the Wringer, ready for the clothes line. 
We offor the Doty Clothes Washer for eighteen new names. Express 
fee to be paid by subscriber. We offer it for nale at $14.00. 


A beautiful Gold Watch. - 

This is one of the Gold Waches of the Waltham Watch Company, suitable 
In size and appearance for young people of either sex. We warrant it in 
every respect a watch that will give sutisfaction. There are no better 
watches made than those manufactured by this Company. They are in 
rich cases, and very handsome. Given for one hundred and fifty new 
naines. Any subscriber wishing this premium, who is not able to get this 
full number of new names necessary to secure it, will be allowed for each 
new name sixty cents. ‘The balance necessary to make the $100.00 that the 
watch costs, can be paid in cash. 





A Fowling Piece. 
For twenty new subscribers, we offer a single-barrelled Fowling Piece 
neatly finished and well made Express fee to be paid by the 
subscriber. We offer it for sale at $12.00. 


An Accordion. 


This is s French Accordion, of te flrat quality, well made, with cight keys, 
and good tone. Given for five new subscribers. Express fee to be 
paid by subscriber, We offer it for sale at $3.00. 





To Sabbath Schools. 


A Sunday School Library. é 

Many of our Sabbath Schools wish to replenish their libraries, or to form 
new ones. We offer below a lst, every volume of which we can recom- 
mend as not only of character that will be eagerly read, but also as every 
way appropriate to the Sabbath School Library. There are 33 volumes m 
all. They are largo books, as can be judged by their prices. We offer the 
whole number, the retail price of which would be $44.00, for forty new 
subscribers, and $60.00 in advance. Or wo offer ono half the number, 16 
volumes, for twenty new subscribers, and $30.00 in advance. ” 

The subscribers must be all of them new subscribers to the paper, and 
each name nut be sent us. Pleaso remember this condition. 

This collection of books are only offered at this low price to Sabbath- 
Schools, for Sabbath-School Libraries, and will not be given upon the above 
tenns for any other purpose. We offer the thirty-three books for sale —(the 
whole number, we cannot sell 8 fractional part,) for $41.00. 


Price. Price. 
Shell Cove, 1.50 The Talbury Girls, $1.50 
By Path Meadow, 150 Bloomfield, 1.50 
Willian the Silent, 1.50 Myra Sherwood‘ Croas, 1.50 
This One Thing I Do, 150 A Story of Four Lives, 1.50 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 1.50 Wonders of the Plant World, 1.50 





Buried Cities, 150 Monuments of Ancient Groece 

The New Contmandment, 150 and Rome, 1.50 
Neighbor's House, 1.50) Mrs. Thornton's Guest, 1.50 
Pro and Con 125 Katharine’x Experience, Uno 
Tried in the Fire, 1.25 Little Ben Adden, 125 
Carolina, 1:25 Moorland, 1.25, 
Edith Prescott, 125 Archy Hamilton, 135 
A Year in the Country, 125 The Boat Builders, 135 
Veil on the Heart, 1.25 Sibyl’s Way, 125 
Child Life, 100 Yoilet Flotcher’s Home Work, 1.28 
Lilly’s Travels, 1.00 Old Friends, 1.00 
Haps and Mishaps, 1.00 Neighborly Love, 1.90 





OUR PRESENTS. 





The Piano. The superb present offered to the subscriber who 
secures the largest number of new names to the Companion, be- 
fore July 1, 1872, is every way worthy of the heartiest and most 
persevering efforts to obtain. It is an instrument of superior 
finish, of great ease and flexibility of actlon, and of very marked 
sweetness and purity of tone. It is from manufacturers—( Messrs. 
Guild, Church & Co., of this city,)— who by the care bestowed 
upon all the details of their work, and by their unquestioned 
skill, have placed their Pianos in the front rank among the 
best instruments inthe country. We heartily commend the en- 
terprise, and the adaptation of* practical knowledge with skillful 
manufacture, that has secured this result—and we are glad that 
the home of some one of our friends will be made more attractive 
by the music of this beautiful instrument. 





The Waltham Watches. These watches, of which the retail 
price is one hundred dollars each, have elegant hunting cases, ahd 
are modelsof artistic skill. They arefrom the manufactory of the 
celebrated American Watch Company Waltham, Mass.; a compa- 
ny that have proved their ability to compete with the finest and 
most trustworthy watch manufacturers of the old world, and 
whose endorsement of a time keeper is held as a sufficient guar- 
antee of its value. A full jewelled gold, watch of faultless work, 
manship is a treasure that is always of service, attractive and 
valuable. Such are these watches that we offer, each of which is 
perfect in every particular. 


Weed’s Sewing Machine.. This is a two-thread lock-stich 
machine, whose value has stood the severest tests of rivalry and 
competition. It may be correctly described in these words,— 
convenient, trustworthy, durable. It is ore of those articles of 
real worth that is soon regarded a household necessity, and 
thus is best praised where most used. It has been re-endorsed by 
most competent judges so often that its distinctive merits are 
everywhere known. 


The Desks, are from the establishment of Messrs. P. F. Packant 
& Son, 56 and 58 Union Street, this city. They are Parlor 
Desks, elegant and substantial, with drawers, and apartments for 
letters and stationery. We refer our readers to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Packard & Son, in another column, and cheerfully 
recommend their establishment to the attention of persons pur- 
chasing Parlor or Chamber Furniture. 














GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
qisd to add my testimony in its favor. 


Pres't Walker, of Harv 
very scholar knows its value, is het of Harvard: 


H. Prescott, the Historian.) 


Ww. 
rpie most complete Dictionary of the Languag 
{Dr. Dick, of Seotiand.} 


lhe best guide of students of our language. 
(John G. Whittier. ] 


[Chancellor Kent.] 
‘Piirmelorteal parts eurpasses anything by eariter laborers. 
(George Bancroft.} 


earing relation to Language Principia does to Philosophy. 
[Etihu Burritt.) 
xcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
{President i‘itchcock.| 
\o far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 


[Horace Mann.] 
[se it altogether, the surpassing work. 
[Smart, the English Orthaplst.} 
‘A iidenaity foc every intelligent family, student, teacher and 


fo 
sional man. What Library is conmplete without the best English Dic- 
tionary? 


‘e will transmit his name to latest posterity. 


ALSO 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


‘The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the thing for the mil- 
Mon American Eduedfiondl Monthlye ™™ . 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass,” 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


OCT. 26, 1871, 


10,000 A MONTH, 
{00,000 in Ten Months. 


Sixty thousand sold in six months, 





Xo toy ever had. 
the extraordinary sale which the truly wonderful and 
interesting little Dollar Steam Engine is having. 

Sent by mall, postpaid, for $130, by Colby Bro’s & 
. 903 Brondway, New York. 

Also the New DOUBLE CYLINDER, DOUBLE ACT- 
ING and DOUBLE DOLLAR ENGINE, Four times the 
power, and running four times longer than the dollar size. 
Price $2. (Can be sent by mail for 70e additional.) 

We can register either of the above through the mail for 








Cc 








Is cents extra, 

The new Horizontal Engine Is acknowledged the 
prettiest toy 
dering), regula 


‘et Invented. 





Heavy Brass Boiler, (vo un- 
Safcty Valve, Bra 
boiler and steam chest, one inch strok 
ning on Steel W: 





3 Pipe connecting 








, Cross Iead run- 





minute, Mounted on handsome fron frame and packed in 
strong box. Price $3.50. 
A great outlay has been made im perfecting aw 


(Cannot be sent by mail.) 





achinery 
twenable us to produce this engine ata low price, ‘The 
power Is eight or fen times that ofthe small ones, and more 
than double that of any engine ever before made of its alze 
andeost, Dealers have learned that none but the Ryder 
Engines will run perfectly, “These are reliable.” 
Every one warranted ant are endorsed by the leading 





Magazines and papers in the country, All our engines 
are furnished with Lamp, Wick, Funnct, ete. 

We will send the three styles tor Six Dollars, nicely 
packed. 


COLBY BRO 


508 Broadw 











& CO., 


y, New York. 











Every Family wants the 


Best Wringer and Washer 


IN 4 





WE WORLD, 
They can haye them and at the Lowest Price by buying 


THE OOLBY LITTLE WASHER, 


Price only $5. 


And the - 
COLBY WRINGER, 
Only $7 50. 
Agents wanted, who can make $10 per day, 


COLBY Bi 





"3 & CO., 


508. Broadwa; 





2 Family Favorites. 


We have never known a family to use our Colby Wring- 
erand Colby Little Washer, but have beceme so much 
attached to them and found them so superior to anything 
vbe in use, that they would not part with then for dou- 
ble their cost, They are absolutely the 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Washer only $5, and Wringer $750. Agents can make 
Jarge wages in selling them, 


COLBY BRO’S & CO., 


508 Broadway 


WRINGER 


has nu equal in this country. Get tho best and save fu- 
ture regrets, Buy no ungalul 
den framed Wring 











heavy, barn-door, like 






» loaded down with useless cog 





1s, Which require clamps and thumb-serews to fasten 
them to the tub, and so top he: 





yoas to be in constant 
danger of overturning the tub, clothes, water and all, 
when ata less price you ean buy th 





ight, eas; 





working 
and self-adjusting Colby Family Favorite, which will 
wring any article from the lghtest Jace or gossamer to, 
quilts and carpets. Price $7 50. 
“We fally warrant every Wringe: 





"and hereby 





ledge 
ourselves to pa 





y the cash on the 
With a statement of diss: 
Co, Waterbury, ¥ 





turn ofevery Wringer 


COLBY BRO'S & 
w York, 
Colby’s Little Washer 


“BEATS THEM ALL 








isfietion, 
aid 608 Broady 











It does tts work so perfectly, Qvashing any sized article 
Perfectly clean.) Ibis eo Hight and casy to adjust, Oveis! 
Ing less than ordinary wood-trame wringers.) It requires 
sucha small amount of room, (can be tsed In any com- 
Mentub) Tt runs so easy and so easily handled, (a child 
oftwelve years can work it with ¢ It washes su rap- 
lly (and saves the eluthes over every other methed.) 1 
heap, (~osting onl 
ment to any maidress by 
chines, address COL. 
and 903 Bromaway, 



































First Premium 





“as awarded COLBY BRO'S & CO., for best Wringer 


“and Washer, at the New England State Fair, hol lat 
Lowell, Mass, , Ail. 





8, Makes more than 1000 revolutions per | 


! to Choirs and sing 


THE YOUTIV 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
| BIGLOW & MAIN, NEW YORK, 
| (Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 





For the Sunday School. 
PURE GOLD, - More than 200,000 copies have been sold 
j in the short tine it has been berore the public, a sale alto- 
gether unprecedented in the history of the book trade. 
BRIGHT JEWELS is also in great demand, and is not 
su dl by uny other Sunday School Song Bouk. 
FRESH LAURELS.—This last work of the lamented 
BRADBURY. Will nut fail to satinfy all who try it. 
One copy of either the above (paper cover) sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
























For Choirs and Singing Schools. 

THE VICTORY,—This is the most populs 
Kind poblished during the past three years, 
| school Department is most compl 
unsurpassed, THE Vicrory cont 









THe, 
stec] portrait of the late Wm, B. J 
| $1 








adbury, “Price, $1 
W per dugen, A single copy sent, postpald, on recelpt 















r Singing Schools, Day Schools, et 
Wakb's condensed Method of Lear 
with Glees, Times and Anthems. 1: 

per dozen, 36. 








For Devotional Meetings. 

SONGS OF DEVOTIO os, 655 Hymns, with 
his work is unequal eVotional pury 

fins the best Hymns i 2 old and Mew 
alusthle ) Young Men's Ch 
Tice, in cloth binsung, $75 per 100 









Weare now prepared to supply the Popular Eaition of 
SoNos OF Devorion, printed on tine paper, beard covers. 
Titer 1, AV cents; per 1 copies. $13. 

This will bring this standard work within the re 
ery Young Men's Christian Association, Prayer M 
ing ind Social Cirele in the kind, 
Zither edition sent on receipt of 

BIGLOW & MAIN, N 
















ctail price, 
roume St, N.Y. 


THE SCHPTIRE: 
AxEW 
Church Music Book for the People, 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


THE SCEPTRE, 


BY DI, A. BROOKS EVERETT. 

This new eollection of Church Music, Anthems, Gtees, 
ete, With a concise but complete course of Instruction for 
Singing Schools; ‘ 

Ready October Ist. 

‘The Publishers contidently recommend Tue, 
ast the book wanted. 

‘The author, Dr. kyerett, is widely and favorably Known, 
particularly in the Middle! and Souther States, aud Ci 
aula, ast ponileman of superior musical abilit, he mu 

ein tn is mest]y new, and will be found py 
ancasy and popular style that ¢ 







































not ful to} 





en 
EETEE, The metres embrace eve 
ton mise, Gineindsng all those in the 
Book, and the copious indexes have been made a sp 

y. ‘The Anthems and Opening Pieces are attractiy 


To Choirs $10.50 per Dozen, A sin- 
py sent on receipt of SL. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 
(Suecessurs to Wat, B. Brabwt ry.) 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS NOW READY. - 


THE BOSTON BOY. By Lovis Uesuy. 1 vol. 16mo. 
$125 

$18 full of incident and interest attending the life of 
whois at an carly age, thrown upon the workt to 
vsdlone. “Coming to the city, he went into 
his integrity, honesty and devotion to busi- 

to mmhomt respected and wealthy. Tt 
ed in the hands of every bey cominy to the 
mnerelitnt would de well'te buy it for his em- 



























Nght his batt 
aston 
ne 










and b 

Tew U 

ould be pli 
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Thivees: ery boy should read it, 
THE BELMONT SERIES. 5 vols. \Gmo. $6 25. 


‘These volumes are sold separately, or together in a beau- 
tiful bux. ‘The! 








‘They are elegantly bound, and are very interesting and 
a ve. 
THE RAINFORD S$! New Edition, By Grance 





GAYLORD. 4 Vol 
This popular set of books by one of 
that has ever written Juvenile Books. 
ony of the finest styles of binging. 
No hooks for boys ever written surpass these. 
THE WOODLINE SERIES. Arols. Wo. $5. 
This seri 1] binding, (black and gold) are an 
Hent set of bouks. ‘Th 
GOVERNOR'S PARDON, - 
ARTON, 
4 R AND FRANK. 
‘These aro published by G & Ellis, who have one of 
the finest assortments of Juvenile Looks in the eity, and 
cordiaily invite any one interested to call and see thei, or 
send for their Ca:alozne, 





st_ authors 
re now in, 





‘he 



























& ELLIS, 20 Cornhill, Boston, 








iE BOOK FOR BOYS. 


A_POCKET DICTIONARY 












ters Quarto, Must a 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. 
Win, G. Webster and Wm, A. Wheeler. 


A with nearly 
By 











‘This volume embraces a careful selvetion of more than 














18,060 of the mnost_nportant words of the langteze. The 
introduction contains, besides the Pictorial illustrations, 
Tables of We 1 Me: tions, 
Words, Phi Tove the Latin, 







Ages, 


Rules for Spellin 





and (he Modem Fore 





Wher Hhe Mest complete and dsetal 
fom-extant. TE is beautitully printed on 
nd bound in three diferent styles. Cloth, 





5 tucks, gilt e 
mil on receipt Of the price, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo., 


Publishers, 


$1. ‘Sent by 





138 and M0 Grand Street, New York. 


Important to Authors. 
Messrs. D. Lotunor & Co., Boston, announce that 


fora &, 8. Book for the Premium of $1000, will be re- 
ed until March 15, 1872, and offer an additional prize of 











$500 for the next best MS. 





S COMPANION. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 
NHW BOOKS 


The best Musie Book ever published, 





ww Tymn 
Motets, and Chants, for 
By D. F. Hopcns,’ the 














‘OUT Most. popul: 
W per doz, Copies tor 
maail postpaid on reevipt of $1. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
CRINGLE AND CROSS-TREE; Or, The Sea Swashes 
of aSailor, Ibmo, Llustraied, $125. 
THE ONWARD AND UPWARD SERIES, 4 volumes 
(boxed). per vol, $1 . 


1, Freep asp Fonest; Or, The Fortunes of a Found- 
ling. 
Prax 












xD PLANK; Or, The Mishaps of a Me- 





fanics 

3. Desk AND DeniT; 
Clerk. 

4. Cris: 
ofa 


NORTHERY LANDS; Or, Young America in Russia 
and Prussia, lomo, Mlustrated. $150. 
BIVOUAC AND BATTLE; Or, The Struggles of 2 Sol- 
dicr, 16mo, Illustrated. $125, 
BY ELAM KELLOGG, 
THE SPARK OP GENIUS; Or, The College Life of 
James on. 16mo, Hlustrated. $125. 
THE CRUISE OF THE CASCO. \mo. 
$125. 
THE PLEASANT COVE SERIES. 3 vols., (boxed), 
per vol. $1.25 


Or, The Catastrophes of a 






SD CROsS-TREB; Or, The Sca Swashes 
ilor. 














Ilustrated, 








Is Aurure Brov . The Young Captain, I6mo. I1- 
ustrated. 
2. Tre Youse Drnave o¥ PLEASANT Cove, 






3. Tue Crvisk 


THE SOPHOMORES OF RADCLIFFE; Or, James 
Trafton and His Bosom Friends, 16mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25. 


BY PROF, JAMES DEMILLE. 


FIRE IN TRE WOODS. Being the fourth volume of 
“The 1, O. W. C. Stories." 16mo. Cloth. $150. 


THE B. 0. W. C. STORIES. 4 volumes (boxed). 
lustrated. Per vol. 





OF THE 


I 








PY OF ( 
3. Lost ax rin: F 
4. Fine in the Woops, 


AMONG THE BRIGANDS. Being the first volume of a 


Db I're Scnoon. 








new series, “The Young Dodge Club. 16mo, Cloth 
$1 50, 
BY MISS DOUGLAS. 
EATHIK'S SOLDIERS. \mo. Mustrated. $1. 
IN THE RANKS. \6mo, Miustrated. §1. 


KATUIE'S HARVEST DAYS. \6mo, Mustrated. si. 
KATHIE’S STORIES. Complete, 6 volumes, Tllus- 
trated. Per vol., $1. 


Katie 
Katie's Att RuTu. 

Katie's SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD. 
KATHIE'S SOLDIERS. 

IN THe Ranks. 

Katuie's Manvest Days. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


AUNT MADGE'S STORY. Being the third volume of. 
Little Prudy's Flyaway Stories. 24mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. A, Story of Girlhood, 
with 12 illustrations. $1 50. 


BY MISS ADELAIDE F. SAMUELS. 


DICK AND DAISY SERIES. 
Ler vol., 50 cents, 

lL ADEINRE IM THE Wor.p; 
sarly 
2. Fientin 
ity 





E WISnES. 














eyeerr 





4 vols. Mustrated. 





Or, 

Or, 

3. Save THE STREET; Or, Dick and Daisy's 
Protas, 


4. Graspraruen Mitux's Lex; Or, Dick and Dai- 
sy’s Reward. 


Dick and Daisy's 







BATTLE; Dick and Daisy's 








BY PAUL COBDEN. 


THE TURNING WHEEL. l\émo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
THE BECKONING SERIES. 3volumes. Mlustrated. 
Boxed. Per vol., $l 


1. Wro Witt Win? 
2. Goixg ox a Miss 
3. Tne TcRNING Wu 


BY PROF. W. ELLIOT FETTE. 


DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS. Second Series. 16mo. 
Cloth, $150. 


BY PROF. LEWIS B, MONROE, 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS, for Reading 
Clubs, Schools and the Home Circle, Part 2 (Misecl- 
Janeous) uniform with Part 1 (Humorous), mo. Cloth, 
$150. 












BY MRS. CAROLINE M. SMITIL 
(Aunt Carrie.) 


AMERICAN HOME BOOK OF INDOOR GAHES, 
Recreations and Occupations, 16mo. Hlustrated. $120. 








OLIVER OPTIC’S ALMANAC For Our Boys and 
Girls, Splendidly Mustrated. 30 cents. 

THE MODEL SUNDAY SCHOOL SPEAKER. 
taining selections, in Pre 
lar Pieces and Dialugu 
Hlustrated. I6mo, 


Con- 
unt Verse, of the most. Papi 
for Sunday School Exhibitions, 


bu cents, oe 






Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. ° s 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 








WALTHAM 
WATCHES. 


The theory of the Waltham Watch manufac- 
ture has always been impregnable. The hand- 
made watch had recommendations as Jong as 
machinery was imperfect, and the averaze of 
skilled labor low. But good watches, made by 
hand, were always high priced; those lower in 
price were inferior in finish, and almost worth- 
les! 





The application of machinery got rid of 
It cheapened the cost of 
the higher grades, and improved the quality of 
the lower grades. It thus for the first time 


both these drawbacks. 


| brought good time-keepers within the reach 


of all. 

The experimental period of the machine-made 
watch is now in the past. There were diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, prejudices to be over- 
come. The attainment of the requisite perfec- 
The 
development of the requisite skill was necessa- 
rily slow. The Waltham Watch is now, how- 
ever, an established success. It gives audible 
testimony to its popularity in hundreds of thou- 
sands of pockets. 
is worn the more it is liked; und the facility 


tion in machinery involved Jong dela: 





It wears well. The lonyer it 
with which, in the event of accident, it is re- 
paired, obviates an objection which is felt 
toward other watches in many parts of the 
country. Arnerican enterprise and skill haye 
proved their ability to compete with the finest 
workmanship of hand labor in the Okl World. 
The Waltham Watch is the cheapest watch in 
the market. Comparing quality with quality, 
it is without a rival as to price. The finer qual- 
ities are as good as the best imported, and the 
price is on the average twenty per cent. less. 
The ordinary qualities so much surpass all ordi- 
nary imported watches as to render comparison 





of, prices impossible. In intrinsic cheapness, 


that is, esfimating price according to value,— 
the Waltham Watch has no competitor. 

Tastes vary and fashions change. While 
tping constantly in view the one essential of 
Waltham Watch Company 





a good watch, the 





aims at satisfying astes in respect 
of size, shape and finish. New styles are brought 
out continually—new as to both movement and 
Among the latest noveltics are tho 
“Crescent Street” full-plate watch, specially rec- 


ommended to railway engineers and constant 


exterior. 


travellers, and a small watch intended more 
specially for young ladics and young gentlemen, 
Asmall silver watch made on purpose to suit 





the rising generation of American Boys has 





just 
been brought out and is already immensely 
popular, The price has been put low becanse 





itis a boy’s watch and to bring it within reach 
of all. Its special trade mark is “American 
Watch Co., Adams St., Waltham, Mass.” Each 
of these is w 1 certificate of the 
Treasurer of the Company, which the dealer 





arranted by s; 





should deliver with every watch he sells. 
The other—the “Crescent Street’? 
made with or without stem-winding and sctting 


watch—is 


attachment, and is unsurpassed by any maker. 
It embraces the best results of many years study 
and experience, and is commended to the atten- 
tion of travellers aud business men who have 
need of a watch that may be relied upon un- 
A third novelty is intended 
more particularly for foreign markets, where it 
will stand competition with the small English 
or the light Swiss wateh. Of these and all its 
other grades, the Waltham Company challenges 
examination. 

No watches retailed by the Company, For 
sale by all Jewellers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


General Agents, 


der all conditions. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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Just the Book for the Young. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF TRAVEL 
AND ADVENTURE. 
EDITED BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


‘The extraordinary popularity~f the ILLustrateD Lr- 
BRARY OF WONDERS (nearly one and a half mullion copics 
having been sold in this country and in France) is corsid- 
ered by the publishers a sufficient guarantee of the suc- 
ccas of an ILLUSTRATED LisRARY OF TRAVEL AXD AD- 
‘VENTURE, embracing the same decidedly interesting and 
permanently valuable features. Upon this new enter- 
prise CHanies Scaisyex & Co. will bring to beur all 
thelr wide and constantly incrcsising resources, Neither 
pains nor expenso will be spared in making their new Li- 
brary not only one of the most elegantly and profusely il- 
Instrated works of the day, but at the same time one of 
the most graphic and fascinating in narration and descrip- 
tlon. 

Each volume will bo complete in itself, and will contain 
first, a brief preliminary sketch of the country to which it 
1s devoted: next, such an outline of previous explorations 
as may be necessary to explain what has been achieved 
by later ones, and, finally, a condensation of one or more 
of the most important narratives of recent travel, accom- 
panied with illustrations of the scenery, architecture and 
life of the races, drawn only from the most authentic 
sources. An occaafonal volume will also be introduced in 
the Lisnazy, detailing the exploits of individual adven- 
turers, ‘The entire series will thus furnish a clear, pictur- 
esque and practical survey of our present knowledge of 
lands and races as supplied by the accounts of travellers 
and explorers. The Lisgary will, therefore, be both en- 
tertaining and instructive to young as well as old, and the 
publishers intend to make it a necessity In every family of 
culture and in every private and public library in Ameri- 
ca. The namo of BAYakb TAYLOR, as editor, Is an assur- 
ance of the accuracy and high literary character of the 
publication, 


The Initial Volume in the 


lustrated Library of Travel and Adventure 
‘WII be issued about Nov. 1, and will be devoted to 


JAPAN. 


It will be illustrated with a Finely Engraved Map and 


More than Thirty Beautiful Wood Outs, 


The following volumes are also well advanced, and will 
fe issued at about monthly intervals. 


ARABIA, SOUTH AFRICA. 
WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS. 
By Col. W. Gordon Cumming. 


The volumes will be uniform in size, (12mo) and, also in 
price ($1 50 each). 

(GF Catalogues with specimen illustrations sent on 
epplication. 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders. 





The first sertes of 
Twenty Volumes Ready, Containing over 


One Thousand Beautiful Illustrations. 


The ILLvstRaTED Lisragy or Woxpxrs has achieved 
for itself a permanent place in the literature of our coun- 
try. Tho works comprising it are written in a thoroughly 
popular style, by those vho fully understand the subjects 
@scussed. Each volume, moreover, is complete in itself, 
comprising the latest developments in each department of 
investigation and discovery, and is profusely illustrated 
with carefully executed engravings after designs by the 
first artists. Every care has been taken in the mechanl- 
cal production of the volumes to make them an ornament 
to the family or school library, ur acceptable for use as 
Prizes or Presents, for all of which purposes they are 
unexcelled. 

‘The first series of 


“The Dlustrated Library of Wonders 
Comprises Twenty Volumes, 


which are furnished ina black walnut case for $20, (the 
case gratis) or which may be bought singly or in libraries, 
classified according to their subjects as below, each I vol. 
2mo. Price per vol. $1 50. 












Wonders of Nature. Wonders of Art. 

No. Titus, x flee Hus. 
The Human Bod Italian Art... 28 
The Nublime in Nature Euro Art... u 
Intelligence of Animals .-64 | arenltectuse 60 
‘Thunder and Lightning ..39 | Glass-Makin, 
Bottom of the 68 | Wonders of Pompe. weed 
The Heavens . 48 | Egypt 3,300 Years Ago ...40 


6 Vols. in # neat box, $9/6 Vols, ina neat box, $9 


Wonders of Science. Wonderful Harare and 
Brpioii 


No. Mus. 
Wonderful Escapes. 
Bodily Strength tad 
Balloon Ascent 
onders of Acoustics, ito Great Hunts. 22 


4 Vols. in a neat box, 86/4 Vols. ina neat box, $6 


Or the twenty volumes named above in # handsome black 
walnut caso for $20, (the case gratis). 


In the Second Series, 
which has Just been commenced, the leading volumes 
Wil be edited by popular American authors, The follow- 
ing will be published this fall, each 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50 
per vol.: 


Mountain Adventures, Ed- Wonders of Blectriclty, 1 Ba 
ited by J. T. Headley. ted by J. 

Wonders ra ve tation. Ea- 
ited by Pi Schele De 
Vere. 


Wo. Titus. 
‘The Sun. By /Guiliemin . 38 
Wonders of 
Optical Wonders | 















trong Y vreaidento of State 
Normal School, Fredonia, 


. ¥. 
Wonders of Water, Edited 
by Prof. Schele De Vere, 
Wonders of Engraving | (now ready.) 

Any or all the volumes of the ILLUSTRATED LiBRARY OF 
‘Wonpers sent to any address, post or express charges 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

A descriptive Catalogue of the Wonder Library, with 
specimen iustrations, scnt to any address on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, Now York. 











' 
r HAVE YOU READ | 
—————— 


Two Splendid Prize Volumes, 


For which a Premium ef $600 and $300 was 
given. 


Both Sides of the Street, . 
Mothand Rust, . . . . 


$160. 
$160. 


Selected mainly from over three hundred Manuscripts, 
beautifully Ulustrated, and bound in full Muslin, 


The Orient Boys ce Stag see ve 
Capt. John : ace Sets niece “Ve 
Queen Khoda . . . . : . 
Charity Hurlburt | . iy ees 
Into the Highways OTe pie cmt! 
Tom Bently oe hs; ee Mae “ee 
Kept from “Tdols ae Rie Gate j 
Sai Shell Harbor . . é . 
The Whole Armor. . eas : 
A Lost Piece of Silver . . .  . 
Eleanor Willowghy's Self. 
Aunt Rebekah's Charge. 5 5. 


Issued. this Autumn. 


Elder Park ; Scenes in our Garden . . $ 
Cl ‘Smeaton. . : : 
gary Grae, Oe okt eas 
Philip Oukovr 6. 6. 1 ws 
Litle Bessie. . «© . . e 
Losses and Gains . 
Lyle MucDonald, by the “author of “The 

Orient Boy : 
Hiyher Christian Life, revised edition | 
Bary Maitland : 

Day after To-morrow, by Mrs. Prosser ; 

Nails Driven Home . 
The Two Little Bruces . ay th 
The Sunny Path. . . . 
Granny right’s Blanket’ 

eople's Library, 12 vols. Il. “Tite: 

page, 147 illustrations «© wk 


a 


wuBNNESESSES_ 


& SsgGRHtineeet 


Send for full Catalogue. Any book by mail, prepaid, on 
recelpt of price. For sale by all booksellers. 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, Boston. 


OUR 8TOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 
CARPETS, 


OLL CLOTHS, ETC., 


is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 
to purchasers, £ 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 
ec re ge 
BOOKS THAT ARE FULL OF LIFE. 


THE RED SHANTY BOYS; Or, Pictures of New En) 
land School Life Thirty Years ago. By I’ Lt 


nie 












¢ believe this book will prove a great success. 
author has remarkuble power as a Juvenile wri 
this volume fs full of life and entertainment, 
is a wido awake buy and all the children should make his 
acquaintance, 

Tvol. Iémo. Price $150. 


THE @YP8Y SERIES. 
Gypsy BRernton. 16mo. 





By Miss E. Stuart Pux.rs. 
lus, 


Yol.2. Grvsy’s Covsix Jor, l6mo, Illus. 
Vol. 3, Gyrsy’s SOWING AND Rearixc. lémo. Illus. 
Vol.4. Grrsy aT THE GoLDEN Caxscent. lémo. 





Illus, 

Four volumes, I6mo, in box, $5. 

“Little Gypay was certainly a troublesome comfort, ret 
fast such, with all her faults, a8 every one laves, ‘ihe 

k is natural, and sparkling with the merry life of 

childhood, ‘The author writca with a freshness, anima- 
Hon, and’ vividness, Indleating that her heart ‘is in her 
work. 


LITTLE PITCHER STORIES. 


Four LittLe Pitcuers. 

BRRTIX'S TRLEGKAPH, 

UNCLE BARNEY'S FORTUNE. 

Cuar.ie’s Carico Roustex. 

Gxaxpwa’s STRONG Box, 

TclALs OF THE Baby Pitcuer. 
6 vols, Jymo iu box, $450. 


Theso are buoks that every one wants. Sparkling, 
bright and entertaining. Handsomely illustrated am 
beautifully bound. 


SWEET CLOVER STORIES. 


By Mrs. Mar. 


By Mrs. C. L. Mar. 


NELLIE Micton’s HovsEKEEPING. 
Ruwnit SANDFORD. 

SYLVIA's BURDEN, 
Rut Loven, 


4 vols. I6ino, ina box, $5. 
‘Thfs is pronounced to be the handsomest serics of books 
published in this country, and as good inside as they are 


out. 
Please send for our full catalogue of chHdren‘s books, 
one of the largest issued in America. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 











The Most Popular Book of the Day. 
“THE ROMNEYS OF RIDGEMONT.” 


A handsome illustrated 1émo vol., price $1 50. 


Just the Book to carry home. It will make 
sunshine in the house. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by mall, postage paid, 
on receipt of price by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
38 and 40 Cornhill, Buston, 


Opinions Expressed. 

— shot, RomMErs oF RIDGEMONT. 
hort. Comings and Long Goings. 

ae iece and character.""—The Mornin 

“The Romneys of Ridgemont ts one of the best works of 

Its class, with a freshness like the morning alr, and u spar- 

kle like the dew-drop in the sun. The author understands 
peuple, and makes them talk and act in every-day 

Mtetabver in'full dress. ‘The common incidents of life ii 

the'country aro told In # charming way.—Ree. Dr. Lin- 


the author of 


A Beautiful New Book for Girls Price, $1 80. 
THE TALBURY: GIRLS. By the Author of Andy 

Luttrell. 

Bri Lincoln writes: The Talbury Girls is the sweetest 
and beat story I have yet read. The moral tone is high, 
the style faultless. 

‘A New and Grand Book for Bo: 

SHELL cb VE, @ Story of the Sea Shore and of the 
irited illustrations 

y says: Shell Cove is excellent, tho Characters 
are well developed, the Humor wholesome, the Vigor de- 
cided, the Pictures of Life vivid and the lessons though 
unobtrusive, decided and effective. 

oe AND CON; A True Story for Boys and Girls. 

ico, $1 25. 

Lighted by & gental humor denoting keen inspection of 

life and a wish to make it nobler and better. 


‘The latest and most attractive Holiday Books for Gifts, 
School Rewards and for Home Reading, bright bindings, 
numerous fllustrations by Billings, Close and Champney. 


Sold separately or in elegant boxes labels in colors and 


Sitn RIGGS’ LIBRARY. #8 00. 
Bill Riggs, Jr., 85 cents, Fire Side Angel, 75 cents, 
New Year, 75 cents, Peto Ogle, 75 cents. 
SUNNY DELL SERIES. 65 vols. $800. 
Bunny Dell, 70 cts. Darkness and Light, 50 cts, 
Story of a Summer, 60 cts. Jimmy Don, 60 
Bilnd Jakey, 60 cts. 
THE WONDER LIBRARY. 4vols, $600. 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes, Wonders of the I'lunt World, 


Temples and Monuments of Ancient Greece and Rome. 


THE PREMIUM LIBRARY. 8vols. $2 70. 
Premium Stories for Boys, #0 cts. For Girls, 90 cts. 
For Young Folks, 90 cts. 

LITTLE REDCAP SERIES. 4 vols. $815. 

Little Redcap, 80 cts. Grace's Visit, 80 cts. 

On the Seas, 80 cts, Alice Benson's Trials, 75 cts. 

THE ILLUSTRATED REWARD SERIES. 8 
ls. 

‘The Fall of Jerusalem, 60 cts. Easter Manners and Cus- 
toms, 80 cts, The Jordan, its History, etc., 50 cts 

4.1, 0. E. SERIES. 8 vols. 18mo, Tus. $2 70, 
Claudia, 90 cts. Triumph over Midian, 90 cts, 

Rescued from Egypt, 90 cts, 
AIRTHDAY Y STORIES. 6 vols, 2mo. $1 80. 
My Bi Young Fisherman, 20 cts. 

“lerer rain, Sects, 


Youn, g Na phira, 30 cts. 
Christnias ” Tales, cts. The ‘awns, 30 cts, 


CHILD LIFE SERIES. 6 vols. “%. 
Child Life, $1. Little Liliy's Travels, $1. Qld Friends, 91. 
Hape and Mishape, $1. Neighborly Love, $1. 
DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 56 vols. 
pibgautifully printed on fine paper, and in very elegant 
in 
Morning and Night Watches. Imitation of Christ, 
Macd: |. Kempis, 


Thos. A. 
The Res, ‘and Exercises of The x lo and exercinee of 


Holy biving, ee pp, BOY BENE. 
Mind’ and Words of eau, and waiththl Promisce By 
J. Maced. 


Rev. . 
Red Edges, 75 cts. each. Full Gilt, $1 25 each. 
FAIR PLAY SERIES. 6 vols. Mlustrated. $1 80. 





4 vols, 











Wintergreen Girl, 30c. Fair Play and other Stories. 20c, 
Kitty Collins 30 cts. Better Gold, 30 cts. 
Susio's Watch, 30 cts. Bold asa Lion, 30 cts, 


GREGOR Y GOLD SEBIES. 6 vols, Mus, $150. 

Orcgery Geld, 25 cts. Blacksmith, 25 cts. 

Minna‘s Proud Heart, 25 cts. Truthful Jenny, 25 cts. 

Beauty Benson, 25 cts. Wilfal Waste, 25 cts, 

HAPPY HOURS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 8 
vols. 18mo. $1 50. 

LI’ TILE BLOSSOMS STORIES. 6 vols, Mlus- 
trated, 

LI1TLE BERTIE'S PICTURE LIBRARY. 12 
vols, Illustrated. $3. 25 cents cach. 

MAY FLOWER SERIES. 4 vols. #1 2D. 
W cents cach, 

By Mrs. Mary Latham ae ‘With many beautiful ple- 

res, 


Daisy’s Mission. Kitty's Tabieaux. 
Little Whité Mice Boy. - —_Littie Blossom. 


QUIET HOUL LIBRARY. 6 vols. 60 cents each, 


Style of binding new and ele; 

niet Hours, 50 cts. Words of eat, 50 cts. 
ind of Jesus, 50 cts. ight Watches, 50 cis. 

Morning Watches, 50 cts, Fa ithful J’romiscr, 30 cts. 


ROCK OF AGES LIBRARY. 8vols. $6. 


2Amo. 











These elegant presentation volumes, quarto, beautifully 
printed on the finest plate Paper, with red linc 
Roc! ‘oems, Selected and Ori By the 


rig 
ith, D. D. Author ofthe hymn “Amer 
2, Morning and’ Night Watches, and the Quiet Hour. 


3. Mind and Words of Jesus, and faithful Promiser. $2. 
NEW PRIZE SERIES. 13 vols. 816 78. 





SCHOOL LIFE STORIES. 6 vols. 2mo. 80 ets. 
each. $1 50. 
School Life. Pleasure and Profit. 


Ellen's May-Day. Crown Jewels. 
Tom Thornhill, Truth and Love. 

THE ORIGINAL “FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
PRIZE SERIES.” 8 vols. $12. 


THE MAY AND TOM LIBRARY. 6vols. 75 
cents each, ¥3 75. 
May, Tom, Mimi, Clemand Joyce, Old Market Cart. 
TRUST AND TRY SERIES. 6 vols. Mus, 25 
cents ench. $150. 
‘Trust and Try. Little Norah. 
Lame 1 gyar. Brown Pony. 
‘Too Late, Little Bertic. 
WONDER SERIES. 4 vols. 18mo. 75 cts. each. 


$3 00. 
Wonders of Creation. 


Wonders of Nature. 
Wonders of Vegetation. 


Wonders in Many Lands. 

Mosars. D. Lothrop & Co. take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the cordial commendation of their publications 
by ominent divines and the most prominent papers of the 
country. Any of the above books will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. Complete catalogues free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 








LITTLE THINGS. 
Of "ittle things” the earsh is made, 
aut a he eye can see; 
ts kindred atoms st 
all things where they be. 
tte drops” the ocean make, 
Which each to each adieres, 
Bo ships across Its hosom take’ 
‘Thelr course to different spheres, 
‘The “Lirtux Bors" who necd new, 
Can always find at Guoncy Fuss 
Coat, Pante, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 





“CLOTUES,” 
5, 








Corner of and Washington Street. ait 

ROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS.—Send for Tria 

List. GUY BROIHERS, 163 Easex Street, Salem, 
Mass, ee 


HALE CHASE.—A splendid story of bor tie 
abvard a whaler, full of stirring adventure and thn 
Nng scenes among the wonders of the Souther scas, Com- 
plete JB one handsome doubie-column volume, caly 15 
cts, of any bookseller or newsdealecr, or by maul on receipt 
of of pres by JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 S Saseay Set 





ANTED.—A; 
cunt’: c ont 
Has tho wu: 





its ($2 50 per ) to sell the cel- 
Eu rLE PS EWwi<e MACHINE. 
makes the Fockeetiich™ (alike on 








both tes) ‘and is Tany licensed, ‘the best and cheapest 
ieoaeg JOUS- 


family Sewing Machine in the market. 
N, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass, 
‘age, Ill., or Bt. Lous, Mo. 


A. TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM: 


ow to make a Diorama; I 
ks, Experiments, ‘Tales, 
be found HATE HOU ‘Tren. 
-five Cents a Year, All who send thelr ealscrip- 
tons for Is72 at once will recelve the numbers for October, 
November and December, isle waee.. Aadress HATrY 
HOURS COMPANY, 21 Ann St, New York.  4l—eoxn 


100, 000 HOPPE otis an Muscat as 
zine for’all classes. The best, the cheapest and the most 

pular periodical published." It contains something of 
Interest _to everybody, Only TWENTY-FIVE CEXTS 4 
RAR. FREE for the balance of this year to all those 
who send their’ subscriptions for 1812 at umce. Address 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann Street 











SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOE 









SEWING MACHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES 


Weed Family Favorite. 

‘Whee! ler & Wilson, 

Howe, tna, 
American, &c., &c., 

Sold for small installments, as lowhs $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cireu- 
lars and Terms, address 

RICE & PECK, . 


(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peek), 


CLOTHING. - 


1o—ly 


BOYS’ ¢ 





GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
‘NOLS0a “1s YAaWWNS oF 7 CY 





GEO. W. CARNES & CO. 


(Iwo Doors below Hovey’s.) 


COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


Conducted with signal success under tho same manaye- 
ment for thirty years past, and attended by upwards of 
sizteen thousand students, possesses tho confidence of the 
commgnity, and has thereby peculiar facilities for provié- 
ing sultable EMPLOYMENT for Its graduates, (malo 
and female.) 

The Tamry-First AXXUAL CaTALoote, with circt- 
lar containing full information, styles of handwriting 
taught, and list of Mr. Comer‘s published works on 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Navigation, £c., 
sent by mail, or may be had at the College, 383 Wass- 
iNoTON 8r., corner of West St., Boston. 

404 GEORGE M. COMER, A. M., President, 


$5 Boy’s Printin, ing Office, 
Preas, Types, etc., complete. 8; ld, proftable armas 
ment. ‘Bend two stamps Tor once spectmens of 
printing. PENFIELD & CO. Meriden, Conn. sl-cow 23 
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For the Companion. 
THE RED HEIFER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Marry? No, never—not if the king should 
come and beseech mo on his bended knees,” 
said I. 

“Wait till the king comes,” said my aunt, 
with a knowing smile. A very aggravating 
smile it was, too, for it seemed to signify that 
my grapes were sour; but I wasn’t one to pub- 
lish my private affairs on the guide-post where 
four roads meet, so I let it pass. The truth was 
I held some advanced notions about woman’s 
rights, and to give up my independence, and 
even my name, and recvive nothing in return 
but my board and clothing, seemed to me very 
much like Esau selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

No one ever had a better opportunity to carry 
out her views than I had, for, before I was 
twenty-five, my parents died, and left me in pos- 
session of a good farm, and a few thousand dol- 
lars well invested. I determined to remain on 
the homestead, an@ carry on the farm myself, 
although there were plenty ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. There was Squire Billings, for one. 

I remember I was sitting on the south piazza, 
shelling beans, when I saw the Squire coming*up 
the steps, hat in hand, his bald head shining in 
its fringe of hair like a goose’s egy in its nest. 

Iwas somewhat surprised, because, although 
Thad always had a bowing acquaintance with 
hing, he had never called upon me; bat then, I 
had never been an heiress Before, a fact which I 
did not take into consideration at the time. 

I jumped up, and invited him into the parlor, 
but he begged to be allowed to stay on the piaz- 
za, and actually sat down on the seat beside me, 
and began helping me shell beans with his two 
fat, white hands. At first he talked about the 
weather and the crops, and from that he led on 
to my affairs, and had put me through a pretty 
thorough catechism, almost before Fknew it. In 
general I was shy of answering questions, but 
the squire had a smooth, plausible way with 
him, that put folks off their guard. When he 
had found out all he wanted to know, he heaved 
asizh, and remarked,— 

“You have a fine place here, Miss Thankful, 
but it must be a great fax upon you to carry it 
on.” 

“O, as to that, Shillebah manages every thing 
Ican’t do myself. He’s my right hand man.” 

“O~—ah! And this Mr. Shil-la-lah”— 

“Shillebah,” snid I. 

“Certainly. And this Irishman”— S 

“But he isn’t an Irishman—never saw the old 
country in his life. Ho’s a born and bred Yan- 
kee.” 

“This person, then—this very excellent and re- 
sponsible person—lives here with you, and car- 
ries on the place, you say.” 

“I said nothing of the kind, sir. He lives in 
that small, red house, yonder, with his wife and 
cbildren, and works for me when I want him. 
1’m my own overseer.” 

“And a very capable one, nodoubt. 
feel afraid, [ suppose?” 

“What of? thieves? Thieves generally go 
where there’s something to steal, and [don’t keep 
much money about me. As to silver, I’ve got 
just half ® dozen tablespoons and a dozen tea- 
spoons, and if any body wants those more than 
Tdo, they’re welcome to them. or 

“I admire your courage,’ said the Squire, 
“but we're all liable to sudden illness.” 

“That’s true, but [enjoy good health for the 
most part, thank Heaven; and when my time 
comes, I suppose I shall dic, whether there’s a 
honse full of people round or aot.” 

“Miss Thankful,” said the squire, hojling a 
bean-pod in one hand, and laying the other on 
the back of my chair, while ho gazed in my face 
like a sentimental owl, ‘Miss Thankful, the 
Scriptures say it is not good for man to be alone.” 

“Well, if you’re minded to seck a partner, I’m 
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me, I’m contented with my present situation, 
and have no idea of changing it.” With that I 
shook the beans out of my apron into a milk- 
pan, and began sweeping up the pods, and put- 
ting them into a basket. Andon this hint the 
squire took his leave. 

When it all came to my aunt’s ears she was 
dreadfully vexed. 

“He’s a worthy man, and a man of means,” 
said she. “What fault have you to find with 
him?” 

“None at all; but that’s very different from 
wanting to marry him; don’t you think so, 
aunty?” said I. 

“You may go through the woods, and take a 
crooked stick at last,” said she, mournfully. 

“TI suppose I’m able to walk without a stick,” 
said I, laughing. 

“Well, well, I only hope you may never sec 
reason to repent when it’s too late,” said she, 
shaking her head, and with a look which seemed 
to say exactly the reverse of her words, namely: 
that she hoped I’d live to be convinced of my 
folly. 

“Never fear,” said I, not a bit disturbed by my 
aunt’s melancholy view of the matter, and re- 
solved to adhere to my own views. 

And I really believe I should to the end, if it 
had not been for tho ted heifer. 

“What had the red heifer to do with it?” do 
you ask. 

That is what I am going to tell you. 

Shillebah and I sometimes disagreed about 
managing the farm. He had a great many no- 
tions about draining, and subsoiling, and I don’t 
know what, and was quite too fond of tender- 
ing his ddvice when it was not asked. Not but 
that he may have been in the right sometimes, 
but it was necessary I should preserve my an- 
thority, if the farm all went to grass, as {t came 
near doing by-and-by. I used to hear him mut- 
ter about “Women’s farming,” in a way that 
miade my blood boil. 

Well, it was one-morning, as I was shaking a 
piece of carpeting out the sccond story window, 
that f saw the cows in the kitchen garden. Iran 
down stairs, and catching up a broom on my 
way, went in pursuit of them. They were doc- 
ile creatures, all but the red heifer, and walked 
out as meck as Moses; but get the red heifer out 
I couldn’t, notwithstanding I hither a blow with 
the broom, every time I came near enough. 

“She was such an agsravating little beast, too. 
She would go straight to the broken place in the 
fence, and pretend she was going out, and then 
turn and look at me—then kick up her heels, ard 
go plunging through the beds again. 

I don’t know whether it was fifteen minutes, 
or half an hour, that I kept up the chase, but, 





sure TL hope you'll find a suitable one, As for 


anyhow, it was till 1 was ready to drop, and the 
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heifer was as fresh as ever. So I called Shille- 
bah, who was in the field, behind the barn, 
plonghing. 

The first words he spoke were, “I told you 
how it would be, mum.” 


He could not have said any thing worse if he | 


had studied upon it for a week, for he had not 
only told me Ifow it would be, but had engaged 
a carpenter to repair the fence, and the carpen- 
ter came, and I kept him so long making a trel- 
lis for the honeysuckle, that he had no time for 
the fence. Of course] didn’t want to be remind- 
ed of this now, so I answered, rather sharply,— 

“It's my garden, I suppose.” 

“Yes’m, it is your garding, and the farm is 
yourn—any | jbody would surmise as much to 
ook at em.” 

Meantime the heifer had walked quietly out, 
and Shillebah was putting some boards across 
the broken place. ‘‘’Taint much use,”’ he said, 
“it’ll all have to be planted over again; the crit- 
ters might just as well have itnow. Sometimes 
it seems to me as if the old gentleman couldn’t 
rest in his grave, when I sce how things is man- 
aged.”” 

By the “old gentlcman’’ he meant my honored 
father. 

“Is it any business of yours how things are 
managed?” said I. 

“No, it don’t appear to be any body’s busi- 
ness; more’s tlic pity,’’ said he; and from that 
we went on from one thing to another, till I or- 
dered him off the premises. 

“Do you mean it?” said he. 

“T do mean it,” said I. 

“PIL go, then; but let me tell you, you won’t 
get any body else to take my place at this sea- 
son of the year.” 

“T'll do it myself, then,” said I. 

He went without another word, and 4 put on 
my sun-bonnet, and an old pair of gloves, in- 
tending tv finish the ploushing. But what was 
the matter with the plough? Instead of going 
straight, as ploughs generally do, it jumped this 
side and that, in the strangest manner. - Then 
the old horse, who had never shown a freak be- 
fore in all his life, turned his head, took one 
long look at me, end stood stock still. I beat 
him; he didn’t appear to resent it; I tried to 
drag him along by the reins; he didn't resist; he 
didn’t do any thing, he just stood still. I sat 
down on the plongh, and fanned myself with my 
sun-bonnet, and ‘meditated. 

If Shillebah wanted revenge, he had it. 

“Let me try,” said a voice. 

I looked up, and saw ‘a young man smiling 
down upoh me. He wore a broad-brimmed 





“Don’ t wait, V'll take the job; that is, if you 
can trust me,” said he, still smiling. 

No wonder he smiled, for, as I found out af- 
terward, he had been watching me from tho 
time I found the cattle in the garden, and had 
heard the whole quarrel between me and Shil- 
lebah. 

“My name is Shadrach Sloper, and I live in 
the brown cottage.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said I; and then I felt 
more ashamed than before, because that wasn’t 
the right place to say thank you. 

I had never scen this young man before, 
though I knew that a Sloper family had lately 
moved into our neighborhood. 

“Well, Lwas glad to go into the house, and he 
called his boy, and the two finished ploughin 
the ficld in an hour or two, running every fur- 
row as straight as a line. 

This was the beginning of our acquaintance, 
but it wasn’t the end; for the next spring, 
when I proposed to him to manage my farm by 
halves, he said, “Miss Thankful, I never do any 
thing by halves.” So what could I do but lect 
him take the whole, and myself with it? 

Thaven’t changed my opinions about matri- 
mony in general, one whit, but circumstances 
alter cases, and every body isn’t liko my Sha- 
drach. 

For the Companion. 


THE DOUBLE WEDDING PARTY. 
‘A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
In Two Cuaprens.—Cuap. II. 

Dave, after his arrival North with his moth- 
erless children, cooked, and scrubbed, and 
washed, and ironed, and nursed, and had a vio- 
lent attuck of rheumatism, all in one year. The 
neighbors who had come from Virginia with 
him, and who at first had been very kind, began 
to grow a little weary of looking after his chil- 
dren. So several of them proposed that he “pull 
de weed off his hat and hunt him up anoder 
wife.” 

“Dave drew himself up, rolled his eyes, and 
laid his great hand on his heart and said,— 

“Sisters, dat are not de way I does! I never 
’ticipates Providence. J never had to hunt up a 
wife!) When I was young and gay, and like to 
get into high life and lose my soul, Sukey she 
come for to deal wid me, and bring me back to 
de Master. 
save yo?” 

“Says I, ‘Yecan marry me!’ And after a lit- 
tle while I give out at a prayer mectin’ in Billy 
Dick’s cabin, dat after dat time Sukey and me 
should reckon ourselves married, and should 
*spect other folks to reckon us de same! Den I 
axed prayers of de brudren how’t I might be a 
new man now, hinchforred and forever!” Dem 
prayers was answered, and dere never wasn’t no 
happier folks den us, nor no usefuller, nor pi- 
ouser, if I suys.it dat oughtn’t to! 

“Well, when de great Massa thought I was 
gittin’ proud, and runnin’ rank, and needed trim- 
min’ down a little, He ‘lowed a wicked law for 
to seperate Sukey and me as fur as de east is 
from de west, and from de risin’ of de sun to de 
goin’ down of dat same! I mourned for Sukey 
till I was so thin as an inch plank, and as pale 
as a ghost(!) But for all dat, I wasn’t lef’ to 
go round like a fool a hunting up anoder wife. 
Tcalls that beyont the dignity ofa man! Bam- 
by, my new missus suys to me, says she,— 

“Dave, why don’t you quit a mournin’ after 
Sukey and take Lottie for your wife? She’s lost 
her mother and sister, and fecls mighty lone- 
some, and she’s sort 0’ delicate like, aud need? 
some good, stout feller to look after her.” 

“Now that seemed to me an openin’ in provi- 
dence; so I waslied my face and hands, and ®ent 


right out into de field where she was a gleanin’ 


tobacco, like Ruth Boaz in de Bible. 


“Says I to her, ‘How does you git along on do 





palm-leaf hat, linen trousers and white shirt. 
I got up off the plough, very much ashamed 
to be found in such a plight. 


road to Zion, sister?” And slic snys, ‘I don’t git 
along nohow, bruder. Sometimes I fears I isn’t 
on_de right road, even; and when I feels dat [ 


Says she, ‘Dave, what can I do to 
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is, I stumbles, and falls, and gits discouraged, 

and haint nobody to help me up?’ 

**Yes, you is; you got me to help, after dis, 
both in de ’bacco field and on de road to glory! 

. I's ewine for to marry you, Lottie!’ says I. 

“The poor cretur was so overj’yed that she 
bust out cryin.’ Well, you knows, sisters, how 
we lived for ten year! When the Lord tuk her, 
I trusted Him for to send me another; and He'll 
do it. Te won’t send me round on no such busi- 
ness ashuntin’ up a wife! Wives always comes 
right into my hand.” 

When spring came, “the rlieumatiz let go,” 
and Dave got good work again and returned the 
compliments he had had, by splitting wood and 
performing other gallant little services for “de 
laties in de alley.” 

One night, in a storm, a poor wanderer from 
a distant State made her way to the city in great 
poverty, with a young baby in her arms. She 
inquired where any colored people might be 
found, and was directed to the place where Dave 
aud his fellow-Virginians were packed like her- 
rings in a box. She presented herself at one 
dvor and asked a shelter; but the poor stran- 
gers were afraid to take her in, “lest she might 
be a ’postor, or a thief, or an unbehaved wom- 
an of some kind.” So, aftera consultation, they 
decided to feed her and let her go. 

But Dave had heard the talk, and came out of 
his door, when they laid the case before him. 

e her in,” said Dave, “for she’s a stran- 
ger; feed her, for she’s a hungry; clothe her, 
for she’s a naked—mostly—and you'll get de re- 
ward from yer Father which art in heaven.” 

“We wants to be mighty ’spectable,” said one 
good woman, “here ’mong strange white folks, 
and they misht say we took in tramps and va- 
griants. We’s made up our mind to help hera 
little and let her go, bruder.”” 

“Pho, pho, sisters! You’re as righteous as de 
Pharisees. Suppose de good Lord should only 
help you a little and then let you go? What, 
pose, would come of you den? Here, young 
stranger, come dis way. I'll find a bed ’mong 
my neighbors, and give you my pillow, same’s 
T would to de great Massa if Ile’d come to mea 
weary in His journey.” 

‘The sisters all said, “Dat’s mighty good of 
Bruder Dave; but den he isn’t a woman wid a 
ripertation to look arter!”” 

You may be sure Dave’s house was in any 
thing but an orderly condition, and showed 
plainly the want of a woman’shand. This poor, 
triendless young stranger was overwhelmed with 
gratitude for his kindness, and went to work in 
good earnest to set things in order. She made 
the poor place shine with cleanliness; she washed 
the garments Dave had been dabbling out before 
daylight; she mended the ragyed clothes, and 
braided the children’s crispy hair up into scores 
of little twigs, each of which she tied up with a 
white thread, till they looked like porcupine- 
headed imps! And she varied their food from 
corn bread and ‘lasses to hasty pudding and 
milk, and sonp, and occasionally pie and gin- 
gerbread; for she was a good cook, and svon 
found that he couldn’t get along without 














The girl’s history was a sad one, which we 
need not give here, as her future is all we care 
about now. She seemed very modest and hum- 
ble, and seeing how suspicious the sisters were 
of her, she kept close by Dave’s children and 
out of their way. She felt despised. 

But sorrow breaks down all barriers. Very 
soon the stranger’s baby died, and when “the 
sisters” saw the poor young mother’s grief, they 
began to think how coldly they had treated her, 
and how imeekly she had borne it. They took 
her to their hearts, aud made her one of them- 

$s; and the very ones who, a week before, 
had advised “Bruder Dave” to send her eff, now 
alvised him to keep her altogether! 

“Sartin, sisters, lM take your advice,” he re- 
plied, “Kase I’s settled it a’ready in my own 
mind for to marry Vangie, she’s so good to my 
chil’n; and it’pears like Providence flung her 
right ut me; so now tyrn to and help get up 
anoder weddin’ party,—iV ll be marryin’ de Bible 
way dis time. ’Pears like Vangie ought to have 
aright smart of a weddin’. 

“You knows yourselves, sisters, de weaknish 
of de female sect on de dress question, and can 
sympathize with Vangie under de pecul'’ar cir- 
cumstance of de case. She must have de prev- 
lege of rizyin’ up like a bride to make up for de 
homely old man dat’s to grab her by de hand at 
de holy alture of matumony,—though she, poor 
fovlish thing, thinks I’m handsome! Both my 
other wives did; but I s’pose that’s nat’ral with 
wonan—dey're de weaker vessels, ‘pendent on 
us what’s strong to bear de ’firmities of de weak! 

. Now, sisters, most o’ you was guesses to my 
“double weddin’ party,’ and I shall ’spect you to 
help get up dis new weddin’. You mought be- 
gin operations by taking up a collection for to 























buy de wittles wid. Heaps of white ladies has 
give her wedding presents. One is a white dress, 
mashed up a little but no timuch wore, and a 
lace bridal veil, wid orange blossoms atop on’t. 

“De ladies bezun at de top of her, but dey gin 
out ’fore dey got so fur as de feet; she aint got 
no shoes and stocking, but quarter a dollar 
apiece from you will set her up in style; and 
when I gets ahead a little, I'll return de compli- 
ments; for de present, de rent, and de fuel, and 
de wittles for de family ’bout uses up all my 
surplish funds.” 

The “sisters” agreed to supply the bride with 
shocs and stockings, and to provide the feast 
and lend their chairs and dishes. One old man 
volunteered to supply Dave with a black coat and 
a venerable stove-pipe hat which he had received 
from a minister, whose duty it was to have given 
it away ten or fifteen years before; and “F. 
Jerry Washington,” the dandy of the new come 
Virginians, and a gentleman’s ceachman, offered 
to lend the happy bridegroom one pair of his 
white driving gloves, aid to stan’ up ‘longside 
of him. 

If Dave had chosen to turn his home and his 
heart inside out for the anfuscment and the crit- 
icism of the world, as people of higher station 
sometimes do, his wedding would have been the 
sensation of the season! But the fame of it did 
not spread beyond the circle of his friends and 
employers. It was not even mentioned in the 
daily papers! . 

Perhaps the white ladies who gave the wed- 
ding outfit were a little roguish, if not they had 
very peculiar tastes! The bride, who was “black 
but comely,” looked like a big nezrodoll dressed 
in all the crushed-up tarleton, flowers and tinsel 
to be found; and the finishing touch was put on 
with a long switch of jute hair, ns black and as 
coarse as a horse’s tail, which hung a good yard 
over, and from the top of the veil. But she was 
*elegunt in’her own eyes and in the eyes of Dave 
and his friends; and that was all that was nec- 
essary. Dave himself ‘opened de sarvices” by 
lining out a hymn: 

“Come, friends, and jine dis weddin’, 
So mighty, rich, and gay; * 
But don't set your heart on riches, 
‘Kase de mought fade away.” 
He then read verses from a chapter he knew by 
heart, and asked the brethren and sisters to make 
afew remarks; but as they were late starting, 
the white minister appeared before any one had 
achance tocomply. During the ceremony Dave 
threw in an occasional remark, as ‘‘De Bible says 
’taint good for man to be alone,and dat when 
he lose one wife he must hurry up right smart 
and get anoder.”” 

Dave always gave free interpretation of Scrip- 
ture to suit himself. 

The minister made them happy, and then re- 
fused the new one dollar bill which Dave offered 
him for the service, and left, wishing them all 
happiness. 

A great overgrown boy was sent off at once 
to spend the dollar in “nuts and reasons,” arti- 
cles left out—perhaps from necessity—of the bill 
of fare. 

Then the eating, and talking, and laughing, 
and singing began, and Dave, who chose to be 
chief orator, related many pleasing little inci- 
dents connected with his former wives, and cx- 
horted Vangie, in touching terms, ‘‘to immolate 
their zample, and be good as well as handsome;”’ 
and charged “the sisters” to “receive her in 
place of de two dear departed, one which is liv- 
in’ and t’other dead!” 

Then he surprised the party by reading a letter 
which had just reached him after months of trav- 
el, from Mr. Johnson and Sukey, sympathizing 
with him in the death of Lottie, and offering to 
send money, if he needed it, to keep all the little 
Johnsons comfortable and at school. The par- 
ty all cricd, till Dave said,— 

“Dis am no time for hollerin, and cryin’, but 
time for joy! We will close de sarvices of de 
evening by a pra’r meetin’, after which our 
bruder, yellow Jim, will ’nounce de benediction, 
and we will retire ‘peaceable to our homes, wid 
none to moles’ nor make us ’fraid.’ ”” 

Vangie took up the drudyery of that poor 
liome with a heart full of gratitude for the goud 
triend God had sent her in her time of need; and 
she became a real mother to “the five little John- 
sons.” 3. D.C. 





——+o-- —_ 
A CHINESE NECROPOLIS, 


The City of the Dead at Canton is, perhaps, 
onc of the most curious sights that can be seen 
—a city walled round and garrisoned, with 
streets laid out with rows of lrouses, the whgle 
kept perfectly clean. In each little house there 
are one or more coffins, generally of mandarins, 
waiting for the lucky day to be pronounced by 
the soothsayer ere they can be consigned to the 
earth. Somchave been there twenty years, wait- 











the whole place is most oppressive, and a travel- 
ler could not help remarking the same, through 
an interpreter, to the Chinese guide who was 
conducting him through. “Ah,’’ said he, “yeu 
should be here at night, and you would see a far 
different sight. All the spirits walk about, and 
conduct their business as usual. Why,’’ said he, 
“these strects are quite full.”” He said he had 
never seen them; but, beng sure of the fact, he 
never ventured out of his little cottage at the 
gate of the city at night. He firmly believed all 


he said. 
—— et 


SMILES AND TEARS. 


Both swords and guns are strong, no doubt, 
‘And so are tongue and pen, 
And so.are sheaves of good bank notes, 
* — Tosway the souls of men; 
But guns, and aworde, and gold. and thought, 
Though mighty in their sphere, 
Are often poorer than a smile, 
And weaker than a tear, Children’s Hour. 
———_ +o __ 


For the Companion. | 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuarter IX. 
By Carolino Whipple Flanders. 

In July, we went on our annusl excursion to 
what the villagers called the Jy Ponds. 

These ponds or small lakes were situated a few 
miles from Mossville, and were among the most 
picturesque of our resorts. 

Beside the boating, which we all so greatly en- 
joyed, we were accustomed, on these occasions, 
to have our individual gallunts, who vied with 
each other in bringing out the most stylish 
equipuges of the town. 

Every thing that had wheels, amd could be 
trundled by a horse, was brousht into service. 
There were the doctor’s one horse chaise, the 
blacksmith’s open buggy, and the four yellow 
and red wagons. There was the deacon’s family 
barouche, and, last and best of all, the merchant’s 
four-wheeled carriage. The latter was drawn by 
a snow-white beast, such as one reads of in ro- 
mances. 

We were in a great flutter about this time. 
First, we wondered who would invite us, and 
next, we wondered which carriage our beau would 
take us in! . 

As Scranton was so fickle in his likings, we 
never could guess who would be invited by him, 
until his invitation was sent. 

Next to Scranton, Walter Winter was in favor, 
but then, we knew he was too poor to indulge in 
expensive rides, and so did not expect attentions 
from him. 

Horace Arlington was not in fashion that term, 
as he had been previously; and, take it all in all, 
we were what might be called skimped for gal- 
lants, most ef the pupils being too youthful to 
understand how to escort ladies in a stylish man- 
ner; and misses in their (eens are very fastidious. 

There was one other subject that agitated us, 
and that was dress. 

Don’t think we had nothing to wear! On the 
contrary, there was not one of us but had plenty 















of respectable garments; hyit wien a school-girl |, 


wishes to look stunning, she usually makes an 
effort to borrow something. 

, And a very miserable habit it is, too! 
grief that it brought me will be seen. 

Nellie decided to appear in a sky-blue costume, 
which was very becoming to her. 

Our next-door neighbor declared in favor of 
green, and berrowed my spring kids to match 
her dress. 

No. 4 asked if I would be so kind as to lend 
her my white Swiss dress, which I did. 

No. 18 had no gaiters that were not more or less 
stubbed, and, a8 a matter of course, borrowed 
my ‘go-to-meeting ones. 

Miss Prig, a tall, sallow girl, that nobody 
liked, borrowed miy gypsy hat, with the daisy 
wreath around it, and her room-mate took my 
light parasol. : 

By the time all the toilets wege completed, I 
was glad to settle on a modest gray dress for 
myself, with a hat to match, relieved by a tuft of 
grasses and bright berries. 

Now, if I have a weakness for one thing more 
than another, it is for riding in an elegant car- 
riage, and I made up my foolish mind that, 
let who Would invite me to that excursion, I 
would not accept if he went in a shabby, open 
wagon, which was the common vehicle of the 


The 








merchant who owned the four-wheeled 
ge and white horse had a son, not sv at- 
tractive as he might have been. Indeed, if 
the truth must be told, he was not a jot more 
than half-witted. The poor fcllow knew his in- 
firmity, and was very shy of inviting us, so that 
when we wished any attention from him, we 
were obliged to give him a pretty strong hint to 
that effect. 

I, naturally enough, supposed that Prince, as 





ing the favorable opportunity. The silence of4 we called him, would use his father’s carriage, 


and determined to coax him into taking me. In 
less than twenty-four hours after this resolution, 
he had engaged me, and my heart wag at rest in 
regard to the style in which I should go. 

The morning of the excurgion was faultless. 
The sun was up in season, and blinked its brieti. 
est. Arrayed in our best bibs and tuckers, we 
swarmed into the parlor, and waited for the car. 
ringes to come to the door. ~ 
~ The barouche had been chartered by the Pro. 
fessor, Mr. Moss and the lady teachers, and was 
soon on its winding way. 

Then up drove Prince in that abominable red 
buggy! ie 

Icould not believe my eyes, I really couldn't, 
and for fall five minutes I stoutly refused to 
budge an inch. But as the order of exercises 
was all written out, and a school always has to 
do every thing in a funeral-like procession, I was 
compelled to scramble into the buggy, and be 
toted off by Prince, who, it seemed to me, looked 
more simple and self-complacent than ever! 

I knew Scranton had invited Nellie. It male 
me vexed that he did so, when I knew well that 
she liked Winter better, and that I liked Scran- 
ton myself. I could not help looking back to 
see Nellie handed in. Would you believe it? 
There were the carriage and white horse that! 
had sighed for, and there was Scranton, in fault- 
+ less toilet, bowing like Chinese mandaria to 
the girl in blue, who tripped into the carriave as 
if such splendor was all a matter of course. 

Something fell upon my heart like ice, and the 
burden grew colder and heavier every time | 
heard their merry voices behind me. It was the 
fiend Enry that had taken possession of my soul, 
and, O, how miserable, how wretched it male 
me! y 

“T thought you would have taken your father's 
handsome turnout, Prince,” I said, curtly. 

“Yas,” drawled Prince, “I s’pose yer did! 
Dad ’1 get a lot of money for that are team 
toxlay. Yer see, I could get this ’ere buggy for 
almost nothin’, and they’ll take their pay out of 
the store, tew!’”” : > 

This sentence filled up the measure of wy dis- 
gust. I had sold myself for less than a mess of 
pottage, and was justly punished. 

bwould not go to the ride with Winter, who 
had invited me in.a gentlemanly way, because | 
was sure he would be in a wagon. He was driv- 
ing his sister, in a carriage nearly as stylish as 
Scranton’s, and bow cosy and cheery they looke(! 

Once or twice, when I glanced backward, they 
waved their handkerchiefs at me; and Nellie, 
too, had tried some pleasantry when the white 
horse pressed close to our bugzy; but I was too 
much chagrined to respond just then, for I fav- 
cied they were all making sport of me, of my 
escort and the buggy! 

Nothing good can Ive in the poisenous atmo: 
phere of envy. 0, girls! O, boys! Shut the 
doors of your hearts, and bolt them within, 
whenever you hear that stealthy foe approach: 
ing! I would not live that day over again fr 
untold gold. 

Prince did not seem to mind my being rt- 
cent. He was so absorbed in whipping the st- 
pid beast he drove, and keeping his switch from 
getting entangled in his reins, that he had 0 
time for conversation himself. 

In due time the lily-pond was reached, wher’ 
boats awaited us. When we were standing 0 
the shore to tuke our places, Nellie came up, 
redolent with happiness, and, twining her aru 
about me, endeavored to kiss my check. 

I broke away from her embrace. I could not 
endure it, all for that fiend, Envy. And it hur 
me to sce her tripping away with Scranton just 
as if [ had not refused her! 

Winter arid his sister came up and asked m 
to zo in the boat with them, bus I declined, a4 
joined that disagreeable Miss Prig, instead. : 

Prince made himself very agreeable to Mist 
Prig, who tittered at every thing he said. Thet 
he plashed water all over the hat she had bor 
rowed of me, and spoiled the daisy wreath tbe 
[liked so much. It was his way of being funy: 

‘The lilies were Abundant and very beautiful 
They seemed to reproach me, as they lay on th: 
unrufted water, with their white petals uptuni! 
to the sun. ' 

I took one of the half-open buds, and held it 
tomy lips. It seemed as if just feom the hands 
of the Creator, with the perfume of heave sill 
in its moist cup. 

Sin never harmonizes with purity! The cool, 
fragrant petals stung me, and I flung the ba 
out into the water again, and refused to ts 
those Prince gathered for me into my hands, 2 
he was compelled to give them to Miss Pris. 

Her room-mate amused herself by pulling th 
lilies With my light parasol handle. After +t 
tle, the long, tough stems got twisted into the 
hook, and she had to drop the parasol into ie 
pond to prevent herself from being pulled ovet 
the edge of the boat. 
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Iwas so miserable, I felt a kind of glum pleas- 
ure in seeing her distress at the acaident, for she 
knew very well that I used it with my pearl silk, 
and that it could not he replaced. 

Just then Scranton’s boat came nigh us. Nel- 
lie was sitting like a queen, with a garland of 
lilies around her beautiful head. She flung a 
kiss at mo from the tips of her fingers, but I 
tarned my head, and devoted myself to Miss Prig! 

At last, the boating was over, and, O, how 
glad I was! If I could only get home before 
Nellie, and have my cry out all by myself, it 
would be all I could ask, for my heart was full 
to barsting, and I knew the tears mnst come. 

All the party, except myself, were in the very 
gayest spirits. The chatting and laughter well 
nigh drove me mad, and I begged Prince to take 
me home at once. 

Miss Prig had no beau of her own. She had 
gone, with several others, with a driver. Con- 
ceive my dismay when the buggy was brought 
round, to see that lady plump herself into it, at 
Prince’s request, he having found her so much 
more gracious to him than I had been. 

Prince pulled forward the cushions, and 
crowded himself in between us, where he kept 
pulling at the reins, and crooking his elbow into 
my ears, like the clown he was! 

Along the road over which we were passin:, 
there was a half-mile or more of race-zround, 
where it was decided, jocosely, to put the mettle 
of our heavy beasts to the test. 

The only really spirited animal of the party 
was the white horse driven by Scranton, and it 
was because it was so given to shying and specd 
that the owner had refused to let his son drive 
him on this occasion. 

Perhaps Prince did not understand his father’s 
objection at the time he gave such a Indicrous 
excuse for our shabby outfit. I learned the truth 
myself when it was too late. 

Ihave told you how timid poor Nellie was of 
personal danger. No sooner was the race com- 
menced, than it became evident Scranton had 
all he could do to manage the white horse. The 
animal: flew over the road like mad, sometimes 
shying at a stone, sometimes rearing upward 
and plunging headlong forward, until it came to 
the place where we were stopping to sce the fun. 

As Scranton’s carriage came toward us, I saw 
how pale Nellie was. She sat with her fect 
braced against the carriage, as rizid as marble. 

The look of agonizing appeal she gave me, 
swept the evil demon from my heart. I am 
thankful that all my love for the poor child came 
back tome at that glance. Ah, had she died, 
and I hating her! x 

Just beyond us, the road shelved to the right} 
and the descent, some fect, was rocky and pre- 
cipitous. 

I suppose Prince anticipated this danger for 
them, and tricd, in his awkward way, to quict 
the animal by the sound of his more familiar 
voice, for he shouted at the beast as it came up, 
and whirled his hat before its eyes as it flitted by. 

His mistaken kindness was terrible in its re- 
sults, for the horse threw itsclf forward, with 
tremendous strides, to the shelving bank, then 
reared upon its haunches, and there came acrash ! 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOAT-RACE. 

Tom Noyes was the only one who had heard 
the news. He had mounted a stump in the 
play-ground, and every boy in school had gathe 
cred around him. 

“Yeés,a watch. A silver watch, worth forty 
dollars. None of your medals! I heard Judge 
Stirling read to father out of the records of 
the meeting myself, ‘that it had been resolved 
that a prize of a watch should be offered at the 
close of the agricultural fair to the best rower on 
the river, under the ave of fifteen.” The judge 
said, ‘I think it quite as necessary we should at- 
tend to the physical development of our boys a5 
to our cattle, and I hope my boy may win the 
race.’”” 

The boys at that all looked at Carrol Stirling, 
who colored, and sniffed the air loftily. 

“Most of the boys here can pull n good stroke,” 
said one, 

“Yes,” continued Tom. 
rows for the pri 





“But, each boy, who 
is to go out alone iu a light 
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Brought ’em up from below. 
cheap—just made to carry one. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he’d had this race in his eye. He 
told me he’d sell them for fifteen dollars apiéce. 
Where are you going, Paul Foley?” 

“Going to look at them.” Folcy had a quick, 
quiet way of doing things that took the breath 
out of the other boys. 

“Whew!” whistled Noyes, “Ididn’t think he’d 
run.” 

“Why?” piped a very small boy. “Paul rows 
as well as any of’ you.” 

“But he can’t buy the boat. 
poor fellow!” 

Which scemed likely enough, for Paul’s father 
was the village blacksmith, and every body 
knew what a strain it was on him to send his 
boy to this school, which was so much the best 
in the county that the charges were proportion- 
ally high. Paul’s clothes were always coarse, 
and he had never been known to have a dime of 
pocket money. 

“No, the beggar can’t waste much money on 
himself, that’s a fact,” said Carroll Stirling, jing- 
ling the silver, with which his pockets were al- 
ways filled. “Why didn’t you tell Adams to sct 
aside the best of those boats for me, Noyes?” 

“Tdidn’tthink. , Let’s go down and doit now,” 
and a crowd of boys eagerly followed Stirling, 
watching, as they had often done before, with 
admiring envy, the boy who could pull from his 
pocket a handful of money, and buy what he 
pleased. 

They found Panl Foley busy, examining the 
boats, sounding timbers, peering into cracks, 
testing paint, while Adams stood by, smoking. 

“Hillo, Foley! You going to race?’’ cried 
Stirling. 

“[ think so. Why?” 

“To tell the truth, boy, I didn’t suppose you 
could afford to patronize Mr. Adams, here. He 
puts the tariff on pretty stiff,” nodding to the 
old man, with all the assurance of purse pride. 
“Of course the watch is a great object, for 
you. It’s a chance to get one you may never 
1 again. But before one throws out a her- 
ng to catch a whale, one must have the her 
ring, ¢h?”” 

Paul made no reply, but went on cooll 
ining the boats. St looking 
around, said, “Which our best, 
Hizhest priced?” 

“This costs the most, sir, on account of the 
gilding and’”’— 

“AN right—that’s mine. And here’s your 
moncy;” strutting loftily away. 

“That boat’s not well made,” said Paul. 

“Te’s not of the best build, but it is the hizh- 
est priced, on account of the gilding and color. 
Will you take one of these, Paul?” 

“No, sir; I haven’t the money, now. But 
when I get it, as I mean to do, I want a better 
boat than any of these. They’re built for sale, 
and not for use. Vil ask you to look for one for 
me below.” 

“There’s a fellow who knows what he’s about,” 
said Adams, looking after him as he left the 
shop. 

Another fellow, who knew what he was about, 
came up at the moment. It was Tom Noycs. 
Now Tom’s father never gave him pocket money, 
but Tom's porte-monnaie was always full—no- 
body knew how. To be sure, he was always en- 
gaged in pitching pennics, playing billiards or 
quoits at ten cents a game. But who would 
guess he could make out of such things so Inera- 
tive a business? Ie also inspected Mr. Adams’ 
boats, and chose one. 

“Tsay, Adams, I want you to Iet me put up 
this skiff to raffle. Price twenty dollars; tickets 
twenty-five cents. That’s an advance of five 
dollars on your price, which you make; and you 
allow me four tickets for-selling the rest. The 
boys make the boat, or one of them will. So 
iv’s all a merry-go-rounder. What do you say?” 


‘They're light and 


Can't, that’s all, 














Adams? 














“All right, Mr. Noyes. You know how to 
make the mare go without money, I see.”’ 
“That Ido!” laughing as though highly flat- 


tered. 

The race was not to take place until Septem- 
ber. Almost every morning Carroll Stirling was 
to be seen in the Samy seiih some other fellow; 
but generally the oth rowing, while 
Carroll Jay in the stern and smoked. Hy the 
evening it became a common custom for his 4 


















him, Dodson tells me, all summer, at off hours, 
and does a man’s work at that. There’s ago for 
you!” 

It was a “go” which nobody could understand, 
and Foley was not exactly the boy whom onc 
could question. The boys, some of them, made 
a point of strolling slong the road, past Dod- 
son’s harvest-field, and were rewarded with a 
sight of Paul, who nodded and laughed to them. 

“The fellow has not the sense of shame in 
him!” Stirling said, with disgust. 

The last day of the fair had almost reached its 
close. -The afternoon was cool and bright. The 
banks of the river were lined with spectators, 
good-humored and friendly, ready to cheer and 
he pleased with any thing “the boys” might do. 
Flags fluttcred; bands played. The eight com- 
petitors (all of them from the one school) sat in 
their gaylysolored skiffs, in their tight-fitting 
flannel sculling dress, ready for the signal. 

“That’s your boy Carroll, judge, is it not?” 
asked Mr. Noyes. ‘In red?” 

“Yes. Idon’t like the looks of his boat. It is 
an uncouth shape about the bows and stern. 
The boy’ll pull azainst odds.” 

“Yes.” But the other gentleman thought that 
the “odds” against the boy did notlie in his boat 
alone, but in his flushed face, bloodshot eyo, and 
tobacco-scented breath. 

“Who's that fellow?” cricd one of them, as a 
hoat shot past, and they caught a glimpse of a 
tanned, manly face, and bright, steady eyes. 
“What a fine, athletic build! There's health 
and steady habits for you! The boat, too, is the 
most skilfully shaped on the river.” 

“That’s old Foley the blacksmith’s son.” 

“How does he call his boat? ‘Fair Play?’ 
That’s good. Ah! how’s this?” 

There was an island in the middle of the river, 
and the ordinary course of boats Iny in the deep- 
er and longer channel around it. It was possi- 
ble, however, by poling, to pass through the 
shorter channel on the other side. One boat, 
hitherto somewhat behind the others, suddenly 
shot into this by-way. 

Shouts of “Unfair! 
air from cither side. 

“Who's that?” 

“Noyes,” replied the school-boys, with a roar. 
“VIe’s always tricky.” 

There was buf one boat of the seven that had 
taken the fair course, that had any chance of 
winning, in spite of this trick. It darted ahead 
of the others, and came out beyond the island 
neck and neck with Noyes. ; 

“Ts it Carroll’s?”” demanded his father. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, is it my boy’s boat that is gaining?” 

“T think it is,” said some one who held a glass 
to his eyes; “the boys are dressed so much alike 
that it is diffcult—Ah! Noyes is behind—a 
Iength—two lengths! Whoever the fellow is, he 
pulls a fine stroke. Two lengths, and he will be 
in. If it is your boy, you may he proud of him, 
judge.” 

But the next moment the judge was doomed 
to disappointment. The winning boat passed 
the stake, and shouts went up for “Foley! Fo- 
ley! Fair Play, forever!”’ 

“It is the blacksmith’s son, after all,” said 
Judge Stirling, turning away. 





Foul! Foul!’ rent the 





Twenty years after the boat race, Paul Foley, 
now a middle-aged man with a whitening beard, 
was strolling about the grounds surrounding his 
rowutry house, one summer morning, with a 
man whom he had engaged as a private scere- 
tary the day before. Foley was a member of 
Congress, a lawyef@vith a practice larger than 
any other in the State; a man whom hard 
work, hard sense and unflinching fidelity to the 
highest principles had raised to his present 
position. 

The man beside him was of apparently double 
his age, a bent, feeble creature, upon whose fea- 
tures dissipation had set its worst mark, and 








whose clothes betrayed poverty. Iecrept along 
in the shade, beside his genial companion, an- 
swering him in monosyllables, until, entering 
boat-house, in which a dainty yacht was moored, 
his eye caught sight of a worm-eaten old skiff, 
carefully placed on a scaffolding. 

“Hair Play! So you have the old boat, still, 
Mr. Foley? 








vox his companion. But we are sure that any 
of our boy readers can tell us what is the win- 


ning oar. o 


AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN, 


Dr. W., the Bishop of Cashel, having occasion 
to visit Dublin, accompanicd by his wife and 
daughter, determined to perform the journey by 
easy stages, in his own carriage, and with his 
own sleck and well-fed horses, instead of trust- 
ing his bones to the tender mercies of an Irish 
post-chaise and the unbroken g garrons used for 
drawing these crazy veliicles. 

One part of his reute was through a wild and 
mountainous district; aud thie bishop being a 
very humane man and considcrate of his cattle, 
made a point of quitting his carriage at the foot 
of every hill and walking to the top. On one of 
these occasions he had loitered to look at the 
tensive prospect, indulging in a reverie upon it 
sterile appearance, and the change that agricul- 
ture might produce, and in so duing suffered his 
family and servants, to be considerably in ad- 
vance. Perceiving this, he hastened to make up 
for lost time, and was stepping out with his best 
speed when a fellow leaped from behind a heap 
of Joose stones, and accompanying the flourish 
of ahuge club with a demoniac yell, demanded. 
“Moncey!” with a ferocity of tone and manner 
perfectly appalling. 

The bishop gave the robber all the silver he 
had loose in his pocket, hoping that it would 
satisfy him; but he was mistaken, for no soon- 
er had the ruffian stowed it away in a capacious 
rent in his tattered garment, than with another 
whirl of his bludgeon and an awfal. oath, he ex- 
elaimed,— 

“And is it with the likes of this I’m after Ict- 
tin’ you off? a few paltry tin pennies. It’s the 
goold Yl have, or I’ll scatter your brains. Ar- 
rah, don’t stand shivering and shaking there, 
likea Quaker in the ague, but lug out your purse, 
or I’ll bate you as blue as a whetstone.” 

His lordship most reluctantly yiclded his well- 
filled purse, saying, in tremulous accents, “My 
good fellow, there it is, don’t ill-tise me—I’ve 
gi you all—pray let me depart. 

“Fair and softly, if you plase; as sure as I'm’ 
not a good fellow, I haven’t done with you yet. 
I must sarch for your note-case, for I’ll engage 
you have a little paper payable at the bank; so 
hand it over, or yow)1 sup sorrow to-night.’” 

It was given up; a glance at the road showe 
that all hope of assistance from his servant F 
unavailing; the carriage had disappeared; but 
the bishop made an instinctive movement as 
though anxious to escape from further pillage. 

“Wait awhile, or may beI shall get angry with 
you. Hand over your watch and sales, and then 
you may trudze.”” 

Now it happened that the divine felt a partic- 
ular regard for his wateh—not so much from its 
being of considerable value, but beeanse it had 
been presented to him by his first: patron—and 
he ventured to expostalate. 

“Surely, you have taken cnouzh; leave me my 
wateh, and II forgive all you have done.” 

"Who axcd your forgiveness, you ould var- 
mint? Would you trifle with my good nature ? 
Den’t force me to do any thing Y’d be sorry for, 
but, without any more bother, just give me the 
watch.” 

And he jerked the bludgeon from his right. 
hand to his Icft, spat in the horny palm of the 
former, and regrasped the formidable weapon 
though seriously bent on bringing it into op 
tion; this action was‘not unheeded by his vie- 
tim—he drew forth the golden time-picee, nL 
with a heavy sigh handed it to his spoiler, Who, 
rolling the chains and seals round it, found some 
wider aperture in his apparel into which lie 
crammed it; and giving himself a shake to as- 
certain that it had found, by its own gravity, 
place of safety, he said,— 

“And now be off with you, and thank the 
Hlissed saints that you lave me without ascrate dy 
on your skin, or the value of your little fine ge 
hurt.” 

It necded no persuasion to induce the bishop 
to turn his back upon the despoiler of his worlq_ 
ly goods, and having no weight to carry, he 
off at what eque: 
seareely, however, had he re 
the precipitous road, when he 
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eX eg Hike te keep those remembranecs of our 
school days? ‘onl trick that Noyes 
played us that day, ch, Sti 

“Yes. Tricky Tom! No wonder he o phage pe 
defaulter, at last, and barely escaped the peni- 





sceutor running afte He undeavore dito 
redouble bisepecd, "Alas! what chance had ye 
[jh eTa th one whose museles were as sty Or 
Tad clastic as highly tempercd steel! 

top, you nimble-footed thief of the wor}<y tre 





Tuckerton skit, 





The eourse is fram Hobbs’ 

lauding to Dow’s point, and the race is to wind 

Up the fair, so we'll have a rousing audience.” 
“Where are we to get Tuckerton skiffs?” said 


mirers to gather in his room to debate the mat- 
ter, and the debate was usually enlivened by a 
hottle or two of wine. 

Tom Noyes’ raffle came off, and Tom won the 





















John Clark. boat. “He always had such luck!’ the boys] tentiary. You’ve had the best luck of us all. the robber—“stop, 1 tell you! Pye 
There was an appalled silence. The boat-| said. Of Paul’s plans no one knew any thing. | Yet [had the money, and Tom knew how to| parting word with you yet.” se 

house was full of Jeaky skiffs, and old, battered | Except while in his classes, he disappeared from | tarn every thing to his advantage. Yet you The exhausted and defenceless cler; fy ir 

canoes in which the boys had learned to paddle school. One day the mystery was solved. take me in now out of charity! Well, some] finding it impossible to continue his flicht pany 
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The fellow tte 


proached, aud his face, instead of his formey 


about. But which of them could be depended 


a . “Who doyou think Isaw out atold Dodson’s to- 
onin crisis like this? Tom had information 


day?” said Noyes, breathlessly, arriving on the 


men always pull a winning oar. I don’t under- 


stand it. It’s luck, Isuppose.”” 


denly came to a stand-still. 
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here, too. play ground. Why, Foley! In thcharvest-ficld!| The judge was silent, and soon left the boat-| rocity, was lit up with a whimsical roguishy, oo 
‘Adams has a half dozen skiffs for sale. | Hard at it with themen. He’s been working for! house, so that the sight of the skiff might not | of expression, as he said,— ess 
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“And {s it likely I’d let you off with a better 
coat on your back than my own? and will I be 
after losing the chancc.of that-elegant hat and 
wig? Off with them this moment, and then 
you'll be quit o’ me.” 

The footpad quickly divested the bishop of 
his single-breasted coat—laid violent hands up- 
on the clerical hat and full-bottomed wig—put 
them on his own person, and then insisted on 
seeing his late apparel used in thcir stead; and 
with a loud Jaugh ran off, as though his last 
feat had been the most mcritorious of his life. 

Thankful at having escaped with unbroken 


“bones, his lordship was not Jong in overtaking 


his carriage; the servants could not repress their 
laughter at sceing thcir master in such strange 
and motley attire; but there was in his face such 
evidences of terror and suffering, that they speed- 
ily checked their risible inclinations, particular- 
ly when they learned by a few bricf words the 
danger he had undergone. 

“My dear W.,” exclaimed his affectionate 
wife, after listening to the account of the perils 
to which her husband had been exposed, “for 
mercy’s sake take off that filthy jacket and throw 
it out of the window. You can put my warm 
cloak over your shoulders till we reach the next 
stage, and then you will be able to purchase 
some habit bettcr suited to your station and call- 
ing.” 

“That is more easily sni.l than done, my love,” 
he replied. “I have lost all the money I pos- 
sessed; not a single guinea is Jeft me to pay our 
expruses to-night. My with, too, that I so 
dearly prized! Miserable rs. nat Lam!” 
“Never mind your wateh, “r any thing else 
just now—only pull off that mass of filth, I im- 
plore you; who knows what horrid contagion 
we may allcatch if you persist in wearing it!” 

“Take it off, dear papa,’ observed the daugh- 
ter, “but don’t throw it away; it may Icad to 
the direction of the wretch who robbed you.” 

The obnoxious garment was removed; the 
youn lady was about to place it under the seat, 
when she heard a jingling noise that attracted 
her attention, and, on examination, found se- 
creted in various parts of -the coat, not only the 
watch, pocket-book, purse and silver, of which 
her father had been deprived, but a yellow can- 
vas bag, such as is used by farmers, containing 
about thirty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all partics may be im- 
agined; they reached the inn where they pro- 
posed stopping for the night, and as the port- 
manteaus had escaped the dangers of the road, 
the bishop was able to speedily attire himsclf 
canonically. Before the party retired for rest, 
intelligence arrived that the highwayman had 
been taken, after a desperate resistance—the no- 
tice of the police being attracted by the singu- 
lar appearance of a man of his station sporting 
a new black coat, and covering his shagyy, car- 
roty locks with the well-powdered and orthodox 
peruke of the right reverend the Bishop of Cashel. 


+9 


A TRIP IN CHINA. 

I found myself, some years since, an adven- 
turer on the Chinese soil. In the autumn of 
1862, it was my ood fortune to visit the once 
famous city of Soo-chow, in the heart of the silk- 
producing districts, of which it was the luxurious 
metrovpolis. I say was, for its splendors have now 
departed. Civil war, in its most terrible form, 
has here done its deadly work. 

But before I speak of these things, let me give 
some account of our journey. We started from 
Shanghai. It was a mdlow morn, with a deep, 
golden sky. The bells of numerous European 
ships were ringing their melodious music over 
the water, as my companion and I proceeded to 
the E-ho wharf, and signified to the waterman 
our wish for a river-boat. 

“Hi-yal’ shouted one in pigeon - English, 
“What for wantchee.walkee too muchee carly, 
ga lal” 

The other boatmen now approached the wharf, 
sereaming like American hackmen. 

“Hiya! Come mi boat, si 
first! Mi secu-peu more bettah, 

When these vociferous wretches ce 1, so 
that we could trust our own cars, we enyaged 
gpo Sam, and the rest disappeared bene: 

canopies of their crafts, and left us to em- 
eee ) 















Mi see you 











The boit sangous in i 
let, white and blue. Iteiaiadigstined to be our 
home for several wecks during ouPtikggid cruise. 

The shipping and forest of junk-mas'! 
about Shanghai at last faded out of sixht astern, 
and after a quiet sail we at Jast came to the city 
of Kah-ding, whose mossy walls loomed up be- 
fore us in airy desolation and shadowy yran- 
deur, 

This city, once the seat.of the Taipings, a val- 
orons people, who, for a time, successfully re- 
belled against the tyranny of the Imperialists, 
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had lately been wrested from the insurgents by 
a combined British, French and Imperial force. 

I shall never forget the scene of horror that 
met my cyes as I approached the city. A hid- 
epus, secthing multitude of unfortunate wretch- 
es were grouped and huddled together in every 
position of death, starvation and loathsome dis- 
ease. Scattered here and there amongst them 
were the headless and mutilated bodics of vic- 
tims who had been tortured and put to death by 
the merciless mandarins. I could not write one 
tithe of the fearfal tales I heard of the wholesale 
execution of men, women and children. 

Within the Taiping tcrritorics wero the walled 
citics containing the granaries of tho country. 
When these fell into the hands of their enemics, 
the people had to starve. Famine wasstill doing 
its work when I arrived. I saw one poor, dying 
woman, with a dead child in her arms. The 
woman’s hopeless, imploring gaze haunts me 
yet. Iran to the bunk to obtain what food was 
cooked in the boat, and brought it to her. It 
came too late. She was unable to move, but 
the children around her tore it up like young 
wolves. Z 

Our way for nearly one hundred miles led 
through a labyrinth of streams, creeks and lakes, 
in which the main river seemed to be lost, with 
here and there a picturesque ruin on the banks, 
noting the decay of the ‘flowery kingdom.” 

On the fourth day of our journcy from Shang- 
hai, we entered the silk districts, and feasted our 
wondering eyes on the great expanse of mulberry 
groves. Two hundred miles square in this part 
of China contain nothing but mulberry gardens. 
The scene was one of exquisite beauty, and 
proved an exception to the desolations of the 
war, 

At noon of the same day, we struck the grand 
canal. 

All have heard of the Great Wall of China. I 
would like to know how it is that the world 
knows so little of that eighth wonder of the 
world, the Grand Canal of China. The Suez 
Canal, regarded as one of the triumphs of mod- 
ern scicnee, is a mere stream in comparison. 
This astounding work of the great Mongol em- 
peror is a hundred fect wide, twenty-five feet 
deep, six hundred and fifty miles in artificial 
length, and dias banks or sides of solid marble. 





Turning out of the Grand Canal, we at last 
found ourselves rapidly approaching the old city 
of Soo-Chow. Piles of brick and heaps of ruin 
were the remaining features of its magnificence, 
and the once powerful Taiping chiefs. The city 
everywhere displayed the desolations of war. 
The days of its glory were gone. Where once 
gayety held her court, were the implements of 
warfare in its most cruel form, and beggary, 
distress and graves. 

Strolling one evening avout the city, we fell in 
with a street exhibition of great popularity in 
China,—a Chinese representation of Punch and 
Judy. We were attracted to this by the great 
incrriment of the audience, whose screams of 
laughter, from both old and young, indicated 
that it took but little to amuse a Chinese. The 
show consisted of a man, whose upper works 
were converted into a Punch and Judy institu- 
tion, a la Chinois. Instead of stuffed figures 
and an open stage, the former used a transpar- 
ent screen, on which he produced very comical 
shadows. He made these dark little figures go 
through all sorts of singular and amusing antics, 
but how he did it we cannot say, for when he 
was questioned on the subject, he was very reti- 
cont, and seemed to convey the idea that it was 
all the wor, We give a 
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remarkable ch: ter, 
he Taipings are an interesting people. Be- 
fore they were subdued by the Imnperialists, they 


had abolished slavery, the buying and selling of 
women, and the custom of cramping the feet. 
They punished drunkenness as « crime, prohib- 
ium-smoking and head-shaving. Their 
whole code of laws, for a half-civilized people, 
was equitable and wise. 











After spending aweek at S05-cliow; we set out 
On our return to Shanghai. 

On our way back, we met with an odd adven- 
ture, that offered us an opportunity for the dis- 
play of gallantry. Upon a lovely little creek, 
we fell in with a house-boat, and a mandarin 
gun-boat, lying side by side, the crews evidently 
engaging in an angry dispute. 

As wecame fairly abreast of them, three young 
girls, dressed in Tartar costume, came to view, 
and appeared at once surprised and pleascd at 
seeing a strange boat near. They began talking 
together in a very earnest manner, and suddenly 
flew to their own boat on the shore, and paddled 
for ours. They related to us, through an inter- 
preter, the following story: 





They were the daughters of a Tartar officer, 
who had fallen during the war. They had been 
followed and watched by the officer of the gun- 
boat, who wished to persuade them to accom- 
pany him to his chief, and who was resolved 
that they should not return to their relatives in 
Shanghai. They begged our protection, and a 
passage to the city. 

Night came over the river, dark and still. The 
ladies remained with us, the mandarin, evidently 
suspecting their. purpose, watching them from 
the shore. As darkness obscured the river, he 
approached us. We, however, stole away under 
the cover of midnight, and safely brought the 
fair damsels, on the day following, to their 
friends in Shanghai. We give a picture of these 


Tartar girls. 
—+or—___ 


DERANGED SOVEREIGNS. 

Reports have been current for some time past 
that the Queen Regnant of the British Empire 
‘has lost her reason. These reports, we suppose, 
originated in the fact that her Britannic Majesty 
has lived a very retired life for some years, and 
that her seclusion has becn owing in part to ill 
health, : 

There would have been but little credence, 
given to the rumors, had not the public mind] 
been prepared to entertain them by other cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of the 
British Royal Family. 

Queen Victoria is a granddaughter of George 
II., who had several attacks of insanity, and 
the last years of whose life were passed in scclu- 
sion, because he had become-incurably insane. 

George III. was the eldest son of Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, and grandson of George II. 
He ascended the throne in 1760, when in his 28d 
years. Five years later he had an attack of 
madness, though it was only known to the 
world that he was ill, which, outside of the pal- 
ace, was supposed to be sickness of body rather 
than of mind. IIc soon recovered, and for a 
long time his reason was not appurently dis- 
turbed. 

Almost a quarter of a century Jater, in 1788,¢ 
he had so severe an attack of madness, that it 
was impossible to keep the fact from the 
world. Unusual measures were taken for car- 
rying on the government, and very bitter par- 
ty disputes grew out of the unsettled condi- 
tion of public affairs, owing to the King’s ill- 
ness, After some months the monarch recoy- 
ered his mental Health, and retained it for some 
years; but at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury he had another severe attack. From that 
he recovered, or at least sufficiently so to attend 
to his ordinary duties. At length came the final 
attack, in or about 1810, which lasted for life, 
the King being confined at Windsor Castle, 
where he remained till January, 1820, when he 
died, in the cighty-second year of his life, and 
Itis a remarkable fact 
‘At the British sovereign who lived longest, 
and who had the longest reign, was during onc- 
sixth of the years of his sovereignty a madman, 

These facts in the history of her grandfather 
have made the English people more ready to be- 
lieve that Queen Victoria may have become in- 
sane. 

There is a popular theory concerning insanity, 
that while the cbildren of a lunatic may escape 
the mental disease under which their father suf- 
fered, it is sure to ‘come out” in his grandchil- 
dren. 


























This theory has been applied to the case of 
Queen Victoria. Her grandfather was a mad- 
man on four several occasions. Her father never 
was insane.” Therefore, she may become insane. 

Accordingly, more than thirty years since, 
there was a ‘report that her mind was diseased. 
That report has been repeatedly revived since 
her marriage. We think that there have been 
almost a dozen such reports, half of which have 
been circulated since sho became a widow, al- 
most ten years ago. 

The only English sovereign (George IIT. was a 
British sovereign) who became insane was Henry 
VL, a monarch of the Lancaster branch of the 
Plantayenet family. THis maternal grandfather, 
Charles VI. of France, was a lunatic. Queen 
Victoria is not descended from Henry VI, but 
she is descended from his mother, through Hen- 
ry VIL, (Tudor) and so from the insane French 
King of five hundred years ago. 
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THE CHICAGO CONFLAGRATION. 

Perhaps no event of our time has excited a 
more profound sensation than the great fire in 
Chicago, on the 9-10th of October, Not even at 
the most exciting period of the secession war 
was the country more moved than by the news 
that came from the fiery scene. At one time it 
seemed probable that not a single building in 
tlie city would be left unburned, and this, doubt- 
less, would have been the case, but for the change 
of the wind, and the opportune rain storm that 
began at three o’clock on the morning of the 10th. 

All accounts agree that the loss is tremendous, 
and it is no exaggeration, we think, that puts 
the value of the property destroyed at over 
$300,000,000. Chicago was a very wealthy place; 
and as it was a grand business centre fora flonr- 
ishing country, it necessarily contained a vast 
amount of valuable property that is easily de- 
stroyed by fire,—property that is in constant nse, 
and which cannot be dispensed with by active 
communitics, and yet the kind that receives the 
least attention during the attacks of raging fire. 

The course of the fire was such as to destroy 
an immense number of dwelling-houses, where- 
by a hundred thousand persons were deprived 
of homes, and reduced to want and absolute pov- 
erty. Any thing like this is unknown in our 
country, though, unfortunately, great fires are 
by no means uncommon with us. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this calamity 
should have fallen upon the youngest of our 
first-class cities. Chicago, gigantic as it was,— 
and as soon it will be again,—is but a child in 
point of age. It is a city of to-day, and may 
he said to have had no yesterday, though its to- 
morrow will donbtless be a grand and eventful 
one. 

Forty years ago, there were only about 2 hun- 
dred inhabitants at Chicago. Ten years later, 
the number had increased to almost five thou- 
sand. In 1850, the population was not quite 
thirty thousand; but in 1860, it had increased to 
the number of one hundred and ten thousand, 
nine hundred and seventy-three. The census 
returns of 1870, showed it to be two hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-seven. At the time of the fire, it was 
supposed to be about three hundred and _thirty- 
five thousand. The taxable property was about 
ghree hundred millions. The taxable property, 
however, very imperfectly represents the pecu- 
niary value of acity, and this is expecially true 
of an active business city. 

Tt will be scen that all Chicago's growth has 
taken place in forty-one years, and that nine. 
tenths of its growth is the work of only twenty 
years; while the place trebled its population in 
the last eleven years of its existence. The in- 
crease in business must have been at a greater 
rate. 

Boston had attained to the American old age 
of two centuries before Chicago was fairly enti- 
tled to be called a hamlet. Village it certainly 
was not so recently as 1850. 

Take it for all in all, Chicago may be said to 
be the most remarkable instance of growth 
known even in America. Even San Francisco, 
thongh watered by golden streams, is but a slow 
place in comparison with the Hlinoisan city. 
When San Francisco began to grow, Chicago 
had only about twenty-eight thousand inhabit- 
ants,—and in twenty-two years, Chicago has be 
come more than twice as pepnlous as her Pacific 
rival. 

There was something about the place that 
made every one in it active. We have known of 
the snecess of men there who could not even be 
held up anywhere else. They caught the busi- 
ness fever. The consequence of this was a high- 
strung public sentiment, by which every on 
seemed to be influenced. Chicago appeared 1 
be always in a state of excitement. 

The same causes that made Chicago great in 
80 brief a period, will lead to her speedy recovery 
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from the unparalleled disaster that has come 
upon her. She will become greater than ever, 
and in three years,—perhaps sooner—few evi- 
dences of the great fire will be visible, even to 
discerning eyes. 
——_+e,—_____ 
WHAT I8 “a COLD?P” 

There is a fast and funny lecturer in one of 
our prominent medical colleges; an carnest, 
sturdy man, very learned in his profession, and 
very fond of young people. This good gentle- 
man defined @ cold to be a checked perspiration. 
Now there are ever so many learned doctors liv- 
ing and working to-day who would not be fully 
satisfied with this terse, quick definition. No 
matter for that. If it doesn’t express all the 
truth, there is some truth in it, and enough for 
the present. Let us look at it a moment. 

When the body is in a sound condition, in 
what we call “first-rate order,” there is always 
acertain amount of moisture passing off from 
the skin. Ordinarily, we are not aware of this, 
and therefore it is called “‘insensible perspira- 
tion.”, But that it is a fact is easily proved by 
enveloping a part of the body, as the chest, for 
instance, in some material impervious to mois- 
tare, as oiled silk, or thin India rubber cloth. In 
avery short time, the enclosed part and the 
inner surface of the covering will be found drip- 
ping wet. The fact is proved, also, by other ex- 
periments. 

Now, this function, so natural to us, serves as 
ameans of carrying off with the moisture a good 
denl of waste material, from the body, which, if 
retained, makes us uncomfortable, and more or 
less sick. It cannot be suddenly and completely 
checked, and remain so, without evil resulting. 
It is commonly checked, in proportion as the 
cireulation of blood is from any cause so de- 
ranged as to flow too little to the surface. 

One common cause of this derangement is ex- 
posure to cold, either prolonged, or brief and 
sudden; and one common effect of this checked 
flow of blood to the surface (and, consequently, 
checked perspiration,) is what we call a cold. 
The injury is probably less from the perspiration 
being checked than from the balance of tho cir- 
culation being lost; of which the checked per- 
spiration is only one result. G. H. 

—_+e+ 
A BILLION. 

A note comes to us froma young lady, who 
says that her dictionary defines a billion to be a 
nillion of millions. Thus: 

1,000,000 . 
1,000,000 


1,000,000,000,000 . 

She asks, “How, then, is it, that, according to 
the notation in the arithmetijcs, the number oc- 
cupies but ten places?” Thus: 

: 1,000,000,000 

The difficulty, which is one frequently met by 
teachers, may be briefly explained. There are 
two methods of numeration, the French and the 
English. The French method, which is the one 
in common use on the continent of Europe, has 
heen adopted by the mathematicians of the Unit- 
ed States. An English billion is a million of 
millions, occupying in figures thirteen places. 
In fact, it was an old English custom to speak of 
imaginary numbers, such as we call billion, tril- 
lion, &., a8 millions of millions A French bil- 
lion isa thousand millions. Thus: 

1,000,000 
1,000 


1,000,000,000 
Which occupies ten places in figures. 

According to the French, Continental and 
American method of numeration, each dcnomi- 
nation beyond millions is a thousand times the 
Preceding. Thus a trillion is a thousand billions, 


— 
STORY OF A MOCKING-BIRD. 
The mocking-bird, as well as the parrot, seems 
to understand the wishes of one who has charge 
ofit, and to mourn the absence or decease of its 
keeper. The Nashville Banner has the follow- 
ing touching incident: 


A Yery curious incident, illustrative of the 
power which can be exercised over the animal 
“ration by kindness and careful training, ec- 
ae but a few days_ago, at Scottsville, Ky. 
“ic Sister of efficer Harry Mansfield, of this 
City, had raised a mocking-bird, which she had 
{azht to go and come at her call, and, in return 
“Or all the kindness bestowed upon it, it exhibited 
* Peculiar fondness for her. 
in st Monday week, Miss Mansficld was taken 
ie and, to while away the tedium of the sick 
fide ste had her little pet brought to ber bed- 
aweind day and night it cheered her with its 

ect carols, bringing to mind many happy 














thoughts of field and meadow, sunshine and 
ast 3 her illness grew more alarming, and 


ter day brought no relief from. suffering, 
oT Warblings of the little songster rather served 
‘annoy than to please her; and 80, tarning 
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wearily on her pillow, she said to him, “Birdie, 
hush! you worry me.” 

Strange to say, the words seemed to be under- 
stood, for immediately the song was hushed, and 
the bird retired within itself, as it were. 

On the next day the lady died, leaving, it 
would seem, a command of silence upon the 
bird, which will never be broken; for, although 
several days havo elapsed since, and every effort 
has been made to induce him to sing, he refuses 
to respond with song to any lips but those of his 
own loved mistress, 

——+or—_____ 
WHITE-OAK GAB. 

Among the manifold uses, as food and fuel, 
in which trees prove their value, we hear of the 
milk of the cow-tree and the candles of the tal- 
low-tree,—to say nothing of pine knot and birch- 
bark torches; but the following Is the first€asc 
we ever knew of a gas-tree: . 


In January last, Messrs. Wallace and Nathan 
Salisbury, of Cortland county, N. Y., went on 
to Mt. Topin to procure white oak timber. Hav- 
ing selected a tree that would answer their pur- 
pose, they commenced chopping it down. The 
tree was two fect in diameter. When they had 
cut in about four inches on tho east side, their 
attention was called to a peculiar sound issuing 

‘rom the tree. Their first impression was, that 
it contained a swarm of bees. On striking a 
couple more blows, the small chips and dirt com- 
menced flying from the stump. On putting the 
hand down they discovered a strong current of 
gas issuing from a fresh crack in the stump. 
The odor was like that of confincd air. 

This blowing continued for full five minutes, 
when for curiosity they applied a lighted match; 
to their astonishment the gas ignited instantly, 
and burned atleast five minutes, with great heat, 
and a blue flame like that of alcohol. ter the 
gas had all escaped they finished choppink down 
the tree. 

-They found a hollow in the stump about six 
inches in diameter. Their conclusion was, that 
the gas was light carburetted hydrogen, and had. 
formed from the gradual decay of the wood. 


The only reason why such curious results are 
Not often scen from hollow trees is probably he- 
cause the hollow is scarcely ever air-tight. Tho 
production of gas from rotting wood is common 
and well known. 

Seer ene 
THE BOTTOM KNOCKED OUT OF 
A CANAL. 

The New York Express describes a strange ac- 
cident which occurred last summer in the Morris 
and Essex Canal, near Broadway, N. J.: 


A boat was passing along, when the driver 
heard an unusual rumbling noise, like that of 
muffied thunder, and looking ahead, he saw in 
the canal, about a hundred yards beyond, the 
water secthing and boiling like a whirlpool. 
Though stricken with fear, he crossed in safety 
the dangerous eddy, but had not gone many 
yards when he was startled by an unusual noise, 
and turning, discovered that the bottom of the 
canal had given way, and in a short time his 
boat was on dry land. The water in the canal, 
for a distance of a mile and a half, had in a won- 
derfally short time disappeared in a cavity, of 
which the dimensions of the opening were forty 
fect in diameter. No outlet has been found for 
the water, although all the creeks and streams 
have been examined. 

Above the canal in a wood, three apertures 
were found, averaging in diameter twenty by 
twenty-five feet. In these holes and_cavities 
rocks and trees were swallowed up. The tops 
of the trees were visible to the eye, while the 
trunks were entirely buried in the earth. Fis- 
sures were made on the surface below the canal, 
to the extent of hundreds of yards, All endeav- 
ors to fill up the cavity have failed. 


It is supposed that the lime in the limestone 
rock, of which the ground under the canal in 
that region is composed, has heen secretly burn- 
ae for years by “spontancous combustion,” and 
thus left an imniense hollow underneath. The 
trifling of water through lime rock will set it 
on fire. 





+ 
“THE OLDEST MAN NOW LIVING.” 
In country funerals where there is no one to 

superintend the arrangements professionally, 
the person in charge frequently happens to he 
one who cannot repeat the simplest sentence in 
public without blundering. In such instances, 
the anrfouncement to the mourners is likely to 
be marvellously mal-apropos and absurd: 


In one of the Dutch churches in a rural vil- 
lage on the IIudson, a good old man was acting 
in capacity of master of ceremonies at the fu- 
neral of a highly-respected citizen. As custom- 
ary on such occasions, he invited the assembled 
mourners to view the body of their departed 
friend, and in the following language: “All can 
now have the pleasure of looking at the last re- 
mains of the oldest man now living in the town 
of S—. Pass up tho aisle and down the right 
hand alley.”” 

— + 
THE ANCESTOR OF THE PEACH. 


The peach was originally a poisoned almond. 
Its fleshy parts were used to poison arrows, and 
the frait was for this purpose introduced into 
Rersia. The transplantation and cultivation, 
however, not only removed its poisonous quali- 








Hee, but produced the delicious fruit we now en- 


Joy. 


And so it is said that the useful, healthful and 
much devoured tomato was once the “deadly 


nighgshade.” Education is a good thing. Good 
has been brought out of evil by it thousands of 
times. 





TAUGHT TO SPEAK. 

It is not every son that has such a father as 
this great man had, but thep Demosthenes did 
not learn oratory of his father: 

Soon after the birth of the great British states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel, his father, the first baronet, 
rising daily in wealth and consequence, and be- 
lieving that money in those peculiar days, could 
always command a seat in Parliament, deter- 
mined to bring up his son expressly for the 
House of Commons. When that son was quite 
a child, Sir Robert would frequently set him on 
a table and say, “Now, Robin, make a speech, 
and I'll give you this cherry.” What few words 
the little fellow produced were applauded, and 
applause stimulating exertion, produced such 
effects that before Robin was ten years old he 
could address the company with some degree of 
cloquence. As he grew up, his father constantly 
took him every Sunday into his private room, 
and made him repeat, as well as he could, the 
sermon which had been preached. Little prog- 
ress in effecting this was made, and little was 
expected at first; but by steady perseverance the 
habit of attention grew powerful, and the ser- 
mon was reported almost verbatim. When, at 
a very distant day, the senator, remembering 
accurately the speech of an opponent, answered 
his arguments in quick succession, it was not 
then known that the power of so doing was orig- 
inally acquired in the old Drayton charch. 


——_+o+—____ 
WHAT IS A “CARAT?” 


The carat is an imaginary weight that express- 
es the fineness of gold, or the proportion of pure 
gold in a mass of metal; thus an ounce of gold 
is divided into twenty-four carats, and gold of 
twenty-two carats fine is gold of which twenty- 
two parts ont of twenty-four are pure, the other 
two parts are silver, copper or other metal; the 
weight of four grains, used by jewellers in 
weighing precious stones and pearls, is some- 
times called diamond weight—the carat consist- 
ing of four nominal grains, a little lighter than 
four grains troy, or seventy-four and one-six- 
teenth carat grains being equal to seventy-two 
grains troy. The term of weight carat derives 
its name from a bean, the fruit of an Abyssinian 
tree called kuara. This bean, from the time of 
its being gathered, varies very little in its weight, 
and seems to have been, from a very remote pe- 
Tiod, used as a weight for gold in Africa. In In- 
dia, also, the bean is used as a weight for gems 
and pearls. 





“UPSETTIN’ SINS.” 
; Dr. McCosh, (now Pres ident of Princeton Col- 
lege) tells the story of a negro who prayed earn- 
estly that he and his colored brethren might be 
Preserved from what he called their “upsettin’ 
sins. 

“Bruder,” said one of his friends at the close 
of the meeting, “you aint got de hang of dat ar 
word. It’s besettin’, not upsettin’.” 

“Brnder,’’ replied the other, “if dat’s so, it’s 
so. But I was prayin’ de Lord to save us from 
de sin of intoxication, and if dat aint a upsettin’ 
sin, I dunno what am.” 

———+o+—____ 
EATING DOG MEAT, 

The Indians of Arizona are exceedingly fond 
of dog meat, eat it on great occasions, and lay 
it before distinguished visitors, be they white or 
red. The Apaches consider the flesh of mules a 
great delicacy, and will go further, fight harder, 
and lie more to obtain it than they would go, 
fight and lie even to scalp a white man, and yet 
they are the most blood-thirsty and cruel of all 
the tribes. 

——_+—_—_ 
A THOUGHTFUL POLICEMAN,. 

Daring a recent fire, an old woman was very 
anxious to go through a strect which was con- 
sidered at that time “dangerous,” but all her 
efforts were unavailing. At length she pushed 
one of the Policeman aside, when that worthy 
preserver of the public peace said, “Now, marm 
you can’t pass; if you do you'll be killed, and 
then you’ll blame us afterwards.” 

—__+o+__—_. 


SABBATH ScHooL Lipraries.—D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, have issued and are still sending out many of. 
the best books published for young people. Theireight 
volumes of original #600 prize stories, and thirteen 
volumes new prize series, are worthy of the highest 
commendation. A leading religioys journal says, 
“Their appearance marks a new era in the history of 
juvenile literature.” The “SHELL Cove SERIES,” 
“TALBURY GIRLs’ LIBRARY,” “PRO AND Con SE- 
nigs,” “CRowN JEWEL LIBRARY,” “LITTLE BLos- 
som’s Storres,” and “Homgspun Liprary,” are 
among the best of their class, Of the “RomyErs oF 
Ripemonr,” anelegant $1 60 volume, just issued, Rev. 
Dr. Day says, “It is full of zest, spirit, freshness and 
character.” 

These are afew among the many pnblications of- 
fered by this enterprising firm, for home and Sabbath 
school reading. Committees appointed to replenish 
Sabbath school libraries may select from tho cata- 
logue of Mesars. Lothrop & Ce., with confidence that 
none but good and appropriate books are on the list. 

a 
THE WHITs Pure Compounp—an advertisement 


inally prepared by Dr. Poland, a man respected for 
his integrity and Stucere desire to benefit others. It 
has been found a soothing and effective agent in dis- 
eases of the throat, and is highly recommended by 
many persons who have taken it for that purposé, 









Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Piné Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Oures Kidney Complaints. 
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“For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorna stealing ; 
‘There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 


7891S FMD LE ‘Jodeq [wyuyjog puvlsuq Man oy} BY porvdaig 


OrlL CLOTHS, HTc., 


is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 





of which may be found in another colamn—was orig- | —*7 





to purchasers, 


GOLDTHWAIT, ; 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 
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OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. — 





Ohurch’s Patent Machine-Filled: 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufactare is a complete Wood:Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready for the Shuttle, and has the’ 
following advantages over the onlinary wound iron bob- 
bin: lat The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobbin by hand. 
ig all saved. 2d. Being evenly wotnd by machinery a per- 
fect tension Is secured and a more perfect stiteh Produced. 
This improved bobbin Is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F, F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards ofbest six-cord 
thread, mailed post-paid on receipt of 61 00. Address 
MERRICK THE: CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
In ordering always stato style of Machine. wat 


SONGS 
oF fe 
SALVATION. 





The Popular Book of To- 
day. For all our Sunday 
hools, 

T. E. PERKINS, 


Br T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 





New York. 
CHEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the Yue 
of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acrks of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the lino of the road, in tho 
State of Nebraska, in tho Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or lang credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
Tango from §2 to $10 per Acre. HoMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled toa FREE. 
HOMESTRAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal toa 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 





where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner 
39—13t U.P. R. R, Co., Omaha, Neb. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


iso on Nervous and Physical Debility, 

on matters that should be considered 
the training of youth. Price only $1. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
have been taught by this work the true 
A happiness. Address the PEABODY. 
HITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Koston, 
+H. PARKER, the Aesintant Physician, 












DR.S.8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physicign,”? © pac 
teary one Thre Rock ae fs 
e given for Thirty Dise: 








hich each 


Send-your dircetion to DR: 8.8. PITCH & SON, 714 
ay, New. York. 26—ly 











THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








Who I8 THY FRIEND? 


thy friend? The man that shares sthy 
plenstres 
In bi nquet-hall or beauty’s witching bowers; 
He that will dance with thee to folly's measures, 
And make no reckoning of the syunndered hours— 
To whom tho revel and the game are all?— 
These are the friends that help men to their fall. 





Who is thy friend? The man that ehares thy pride, 
Thine hour of glory, or thy day of gain; 
‘Who etands in every triumph by thy side, + 
And never finds that triumph fal-e or vain, 
But shupes his doctrine as thy humor goes?— 
These ure the friends misfortune turns to foes. 


Who is thy friend? The man that for his winning 
To power or place hath ned of thine or thee; 
Who will not fear thy risk, or blame thy sinning, 
So ft but speed his fortune’s arow ing, tree; 
‘Whose praise is large, whose promise larger yet ?— 
‘These ure the friends that fail us and forget, 


Who is thy friend? Tho man of truth and trust, 
In gladness near, in sorrow nearer still; 
To thy faults generous, to thy merits just, 
Thy help to every good from every ill, 
Whose love for the world’s hate “might make 
amends ?— 
Alas for it! this life hath few auch friends. 








Who i. thy friend? The best. the least regarded, 
In faith ‘unfailing, and iu love unchanged 
Throuyh all thy changeful ycars, thougi ill reward- 


ed — 

Give Him thy heart, so long and far estranged ; 

And from the broken reeds ofenrth ascend, 

To seck in heaven thine everlasting Friend. 
Frances Browne. 


paca an ggg rs, 
AP UNEXPECTED RESPONSE. 

Paris was at one time as much noted for its 
athcism as for its gaycty. 

A certain person, alike celebrated for his clo- 
quence and for his scoffings at every thing per- 
taining to religion, was, on one occasion, an- 
nounced to deliver a discourse in defence of his 
opinions. His fame, as well as the interest man- 
ifested in the subject, were instrumental in bring- 
ing tozether a vast concourse of people. 

The speaker entered upon his subject with his 
usual eloquence and energy. In the course of 
his remarks he exclaimed, “We are told by the 
clergy and canting hypocrites that all infidels are 
harrassed by fears of an approaching future. 
Sirs, I stand hegre before you to-night a witness 
to the falsity of the assertion; for even I, al- 
though a leader among those who ¢sponse infi- 
del doctrines, can proudly exolaim, I fear no 
evil.” 

At this point, a little boy, sitting iu one of the! 
front sents, said, in a voice tiny and timid, yet 
‘ko sonorous and distinct as to be heard through- 
out the vast edifice, “But, sir, you have never 
entered the valley of death,” 

The effect produced was electric. The flow- 
ery orator, nenplussed, was hissed in disgr: 
from the stage, and the little defender of God's 
Word was borne triumphantly from the build- 
iug upon the shoulders of the enthusiastic popu- 




















lace.— Methodist. 
ee 
BETH TWIGGS AND HI8 BAD 
NEIGHBOR. 





Faith in kuman nature is always amiable 
generous, Whatever may be said of its correet- 
ness, and very few cases can be named where | 
“eood for evil” between man and man ‘is not th 
best rule. A writer in tho American Agricul- 
trist, long known undgr the quaint title of “Tim 
Bunker,” thus states how a farmer dealt with 
his neighbor's conscience: 

“T conld’a’ got along well cnough with turkey 
shootin’ ef he hadu't gone down to the store and 
Wragged on’t,” said Seth Twiggs, rapping the} 
ashes out of his third pipe, as he stood by my 
garden fence. 

“You don’ us say that Jake Fink killed your tur- 
keys, dew ye?? inquired Tucker. 

“Yes, he. ‘lia and bragged on’t tew. Ye see I 
keys, and Jake also; and sometimes | 
vot into my arden, and sometimes mine 










































intod ld. Sometimes he'd bring in a bul; 
for ed corn, Which [ allers paid like a 
Christian wan, Sometimes Ldruv his turkeys 
home, and asked. him to take care on vem, Buty 










thought o” killin’ on them, more'n T wud | 
one of Jake'ssheep. And now the critters killed | 
five of my young turkeys, and hadn’t the face to | 
come and tell me.on’t, ‘i f& man, but went 
down to the store and bragzed on’t, as ef he'd 
done suthin’ kind o’ grand. 

“IIe is ns mean as dirt to destroy property in 
that way,” said Tucker, 

“LT shouldn't ’a’ thought so much of it,” said | 
Seth, putting away at his pipe, “ef they had been | 
in th piv of gettin inty hiscorn, But T don’t, 
spose they'd Deen there more’n once ature this 
whole summer, 1 had allers started ‘em off into | 
the biz ficld in the morning, so as to keep em 
on ny own land.” 

“Better shoot some of hi 
xt time they come up this wa 
>, Lsha’n’t,” said Seth; “tliat would make 
tu fools instead of one, and one is plenty cnough 
in this neighborhood.” 

“Suz him, then, | guess?” jnqui 
“No, L sha’n't, while my pipe 
lasts,” said Seth. The last cure 
alaw suit. Ttdon’t help a ood nei 

“Well, what does?” asked Tuc 

“Doing about As you'd be done by,” id Seth 
“You ree, Jake Fink and I have been Salbors 
ever since we were boys, and are lik? to be till) 
we go intu the grave, I paid his bill for corn 
dama; vd by turkeys last year; its fair that he» 


Ine 
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1 Tucker, “the 

















1 Tucker, 

nd tobacco: 
any evil is | 
chburhoud.” 



























! final hour, 


| of the glory that 


)Pewer enough in 


sheuld pay my bill for jurkey: $ killed this year,”” 

“And s’pose he don’t do it?” inquired Uncle 
Jotham Sparrowgrass, who came up hobbling 
with his cane as we were talking. 

“Don’t do it!” exclaimed Seth, with a big puff 
of smoke. “I should like to know how he’s 
gwine to get rid on’t. It's plainer than a pike 
staff, If I pay him for damaged property, he 
ought to pay me, and he must see it. 1f he don’t 
pay for them turkeys, why, I’ve got Jake’s con- 
science on my side, and he’ be hearing them 
turkeys gobble in hhis dreams till he does the 

right “thing.” 

“You'll cut his acquaintance, then, I guess,” 
said Uncle Jotham. 

“No, I sha’n’t,” said Seth. “I shall be a little 
more attentive te Jake than ever, allers inquire 
after his health, and watch oppertunities to do 
him a kindness, I shall pile the ceals of fire right 
on tu his head, and make him sweat. If his cat- 
tle get intu the mire, I shall help’em ont. If his 
turkeys come oyer to my place, I shall drive ’em 
home, carefully. If he wants my team in logging 
time, he can have it. If he’s sick, Pll visit him 
and wateh with him. Vl make him ashamed of 
lis unneighborly conduct, and wish that every 
shot he put intu my turkeys was in his own skin. 
Ye see, if I get cross and quarrelsome, I'll lose 
my hold on Jake’s conscience, and make him 
think that I deserved to have my birds killed. If 
[ am neighborly, 1 make him ashamed of his 
conduet, and every one of them turkeys haunts 
him till he does right.” 

“And_s’pose he haint got any conscience?” 
inquired Tucker, doubtingly. 

“All [ have got to say on that point is that God 
don’t make folks in th Y. 

So Scth Twigs marched off in a cloud of 
smoke, just as confident that he could get the 
rtof Jake Fink as Jake was that he had the 
‘gain when he killed his neighbor's 
































——_+or__ 
HAPPY DYING. 


The serene end of a yseful and devout life is 
an important witness to the value of religion. 


“The chamber 
Where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged above the e mmon walks of life, 
Quite on the verge of heaven,” 


and such dying scenes exert a salntary inflirence, 
for they are evidence that, even in life’sextremity, 
roligion will stand the test. 

Volumes have been written to portray the tri- 
umphs of devout men in dying. But it is 1 
how we die than how we live, that furnishes the 
evidence of whappy immortality. It is a devout 
fand useful life that Driv heaven near at the 
and the Ch aun may die silent, and 
yet be a vietor. 

A writer in Appletons’ Journal has made acol- 
lection of dying testimonies, which present the 
death of q Christian in a cheerful aspect. We 
give an extract from the article: 














The protomartyr beheld God’s glory and dicd, 
and in all ages have there been those who have 


) Supposed that they saw celestial visions at the 


parting hour. 

“The celestial city,” said Payson, “is full in 
my view.” “This is heaven begun,” said Thom- 
as Seott. “LE breathe the air of heaven,” said 
Stephen Gano. “Christ—anzels—beantiftl—de- 
ight!” were the Ja 


Mr. Ilo! 













praise Him! they praise 
Him!) What elorv! the angels are waiting for 
me!” said Dr. Bateman. “O, those rays of 
glory!” gnid Mrs. Clarkson, “O, the greamess 
revealed tome!” said 1 dy, 
Hastings. “Do you see,” said Edmund Auger, 
“that blessed assembly who await my arrival? 
Do you hear that sweet music with which holy 
men invite me, that 1 ma ay henceforth be a par- 
taker of their happi ness? How delightful it is 
to be in the socicty of blessed spirits! Let us 
go! We must go! Let me go!” 
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A SHOWER OF FROGS. 

The fact that small animals sometimes “rain 
down,” shows that they must first contrive to 
goup, somchow, Tow large a creature, or erea- 
ture s egg, can be drawn up by eraporation we 
do not Know, but it is evident that there is 
“water spouts,” or clond- 
whirlwinds, to carry far into the air living things 
of considerable size, and then the attraction of 
large masses.of cloud, and the force of atmos- 
pheric currents may keep them suspended and 
varry them many miles over land: 


The phenomenon familiarly known as the 
tin Of froxs” has been ridiculed and contra- 
dicted by certain scientists; nevertheless there is 
abundant proof to show that it has occurred, 
and probably will ag: 

In 1864 the writer, in company with some fifty 
other travellers, had person Xperience of the 
fact. We were in Arizon 8% than twenty 
miles from any m, pond or water. The day 
was extremeiy sultry, and we had halted to let 
the animal ae, and rest for an hour or two, 
Nota living thing besides ourselves and hor 
was ia sight, and certainly no frows were hop- 
ping over the rich, tufted gramm: <, Which 
covered the ground for miles in every direction. 

Suddenly a dense black cloud madeits appear- 
ance, and it soon bean to discharge a copious 
rain upon our unsheltered heads. The drops 
were very large, and the waser quite warm, 
Nearly every person wore a broad-brimmed felt 
hat, which proved a great protection against the 
rain as well as acainst the sun. 

Our attention was soon arrested by the pelt- 
ing of something which struck our hats like 






























































Tesnlt will follow, 





\ hail, but which proved to be frogs, and in Tess 
than two minutes the grass was fairly alive with 
those creatures. Several of the party took some 
from their hat rims. 

Our unexpected visitors were all of one size, 
about a quartcr of an inch from nose to rump, 
very lively, and apparently iw the best condition. 
Their fall had been broken by the springy, resil- 
ient nature of the grass. It is not probable that 
several hundred thousand, perhaps millions, of 
the frogs had suddenly been hatched into life in 
the ground by the rain, or, if they had, that in 
their infantile glee they jumped five fect cleven 
inches from the earth to the top of our heads, 
mercly to show how the game of leap froz could 
be played, nor had they any such enndal appen- 
dages ns are generally attached to juvenile rana, 

They cainc from above, in company with the 
raimg and this fact was inide clear by holding 
out the hand, and sceing them fall upon it, as 
well as finding them on our hat rims, The eggs 
from which these reptiles sprung kad undoubt- 
edly been drawn up into the atmosphere by the 
action of a waterspout. This instance is cited 
to show that other things besides vapor are 
translated from earth to atmosphere by certain 
well-known and accredited developments of nat- 
ural laws.—Aylmer (Canada) Enterprise. 
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“JUST TWELVE.” 

So many minutes “by the clock” is supposed 
to be a very exact way of stating time, but the 
following shows that it is not always safe to use 
it. Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, was con- 
ducting a suit at the bar in Hillsboro’, brought 
by a stable keeper to recover damages fora span 
of horses which a customer had overdriven: 




















It became necessary to show the jury the time 

ng and the time of arrival, Many citi- 
meht forward, among then a tall, 
ded, lanky, sleepy-looking: follow, 
ted as hostler at the stable. 
you the substance of the concluding portion of 
















“What time, sir, did T understand vou to say 
when the horses were driven up to the 


stable ? 
“Just as T 
“What tim 
that day—by the clock? ee: 
“Just twelve.” 
“Toa minute?’ A 
"Yes, s 





goin’ to dinner.” 
was it when you went to dinner 





“What time was it when you went to dinner 
the day before— hy the clock ?” 

‘Just twelve.” 

“Toam inute?” 
“Yes, si 
“And what time did you go to dinner a week 
previons—by the clock ? 

“At twelve ” 

“To a minute, sir?” 

“Yes, sir.’” 

“Now, sir, will you be good enourh to tell the 
jury what time you went to dinuer three months 
before the Jast aute—by the clock ?” 

“At twelve.’ 

©To a minute, sir?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That is all, sir,” replied the counsel, with a 
gleam of satisfaction on his face and a glance at 
the jury, as much as to sry, * 
tled his testimony, gentlemen. And so we all 
thought, till, just as he was leaving the stand 
he turned to his questioner with a curious, com- 
ieal expression on his face, and drawled out, 
“Thatere clock was out o’ kilter, and has stopped 
at twelve for the last six months.” 




















There w ri al roar in the gallery where 
Tsat. Mr, Clark down, and FT noticed that} 
the judge had to use his handkerchief just then, 
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SAD EFFECT OF QUICK TEMPER, 





The fiery Southern nature has been responsi: 
ble for many a deed of blood, but Southern boys 
and Southern men are not tle only ones who fly 


Be 





in a passion and strike without thought. 
careful. = 





a img with an ae throwing it at one anoth- 
er, When, it: seems, one threw ‘the apple rather 








He seized a chair, and felled hig opponent to the 
floor, He lay there some minutes, and not mov- 
ing, his companion picked him up and 
on the bed. | Thinking he bad not ser 
harmed him, he told no one about the oceur- 
renee, making some ordinary excuse when ques- 
tioned about his absence, And not until just 
before the young man died did he Iet it be known 
what was the matter. The physicians were at 
‘once summoned, but it was too lute. The frac- 
tured skull had rested on the brain too long, ard 
deathensned. He could have been saved if as- 
sistance had been called in time. 


-———+o—___ 
HOW TO CURE STAMMERING. 


Lute A. Taylor, editor of the La Crosse (V 
Leader, who has been an inveterate stammerer, 
writes as follows about the way to cure the habit: 


No stammering person ever found any diffi- 
culty in singing. The reason of this is that, by 
observing the measure of the musie, by keep. 
ing time, the organs of peech ar 
position that cunneiation is eas: Apply the 
sume rule to reading or speech, and the 
Let the stamierer t 
y this one: “Leander swam the EHel- 

























mntence 












lespout,” and pronounce it by syllables, sean it, 
keeping time with his finger if n Jetting 





each syllable occupy the same time; thus, Le— 
an—der—swam— the— Hel—les—pont, and he 
will not stammer. Let him pronounce slowly.at, 


Tutive | 


That man has set- | 





keptin such ! 







first, fhen faster, but still kecping the ti 
keeping time with words instead of syTali: 
and he will be surprised to find that, by verv ii 
tle practice, he will read without stammer: 
and nearly as rapidly as persons ordinaniiy 
or read. Then practise this in reading and 
versation until the habit is broken up. Ps 
verance and attention js all that are neceséa 
perform a perfect cure, 
——~1—_—_.. 
FIGHT WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 
A Minnesota paper says: 


As a Norwegian girl, living some fonr mile 
from this place, was walking alone the nisl, 
the passed directly in front of and very c 
to a huge rattlesnake that was just com 
out of the grass into the road. This uncourtecns 
action seemed te make his snakeship very wreth, 
and he immediately sounded the batsle alann by 
rattling his gong. 

The yirl well knew that sound, and turncd to 
ascertain the exact lecatiun of her usly to, 
which she soon did, and, instead of yunninz, 
screaming or fainting, looked about for »-n, 
thing with which to defend herself. She cur 
find nething; norhad shea long time toi: 3, 
for the snake, with eyes glistening, and ravis 
in motion, mouth wide op i 
darting back and forth, was close upon ber. 

But she was pluck to the backbone, and 
not propose to surrender the ficld withoutati 
In fact, a retreat was now out of the que 
for the snake was within arm’s reach of her; 
keoping her eye steadily on the snake's head! sn 
commenced the fight with her foot, moving 
back and forth, up Yand down. in ¢ 
the snake fellowing the motions ¥ 
to get a chance to bite. 

This performance lastgd perliaps but a minote, 
—hours to her—when, by a quick moveniut, 
she got the advantage, and down came the 
and heavy shoo upon the snake's head, wher 
she held him until he wasdead. She then 
stone, and pounded off the rattles to keep 
trophy. There were nineteen rattles, ani 
says it is the largest rattlesnake she ever s: 


—_+19—____ 
REPAID. 


About twenty-five years ago, a young mar 
from Kentucky teok’a horseback ride to Vi 
ginia, where his father came from, and on 1 
way he met a man and his family moving W: 
so poor that they were almost reduced to s: 
tion, He had compassion on the wre 
group, and gave them a twenty dolar bill s 
which tor their journey s end. 


























































In about fifteen years the young man ree dal 





repay his loan, After another ten ¥c 
included the rebellion and its termination, 
same young man was elected to the lower hem: 
of the Kentu Legislature, and beiny a n:. 
of talent and influence, was chosen Speals : 
ing the contest for which he had noticed ti 
stranger, and one of the other party, way i 
strongest supporter. His curio-ity was ares i 
by thisfand he asked the man’s motive, 
never had to his knowledge aeen him befor: 
“Sir” replied the member, ‘you will ree 
when I mention it, a little seene that oren:re: 
| when you were a boy, on yonr way to Virani: 
, It was you who saved my wife from stary 
| She has told me time and again that new 
| morsel of fuod taste so sweet—so witerly dur 
at you gave her then, She was bit 
sold at that time; but when ske ss 
your name, during the late eany: ne 
prominent ‘probable candidates for Spe her. 
she ‘laid down the law’ as to how Twas to vet- 
This is all. Neither she, nor her father avl 
mother, brothers and sisters, nor myscf can 
ever forget you.’ 
———_+e+ 










































A VERY IGNORANT DOG. 

Here is a case in which, as in the story of Sit- 
lock, it was supposed that a Solomon had ect 
tojudgment. We think that the court were 
isfied in respect to the true situation, thou 
exnetly in the way that the judse antic 











Judge Cush once 
ownership of the 
evidene 


ad ado ease, in whieh * 
pine Was in dispute. tT » 
was eee: and the judse be 

1. 












hold on to the av You, Mr. Vlaintiit, poe ¢ 
into the far corner of the room ont thee. Y 
Mr. Defendant, come into this corner we he - 
Now bath of you whistle, and, Myr. Cier., 
loose the dow.” 

So said, so done; but the dog sprang bere: 
the legs of the bystanders, and “scouted” ots 
the door. 

“Very extraordinary! very extraordi! 
sald the judge. “I can’t understand that 
Clerk, on the whole, as the plaintifl cousins 
prove his case when I gave him the chance. 
may enter judgment for the defendant,” 

















SAD RESULT OF A 
A correspondent of the Clarkshnrg (Wet 
| cinia) Conservative says: 





JOKE. 
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A fatal accident happened on Le sin 








which is asad warning to those who aie in 
habit of pla jokes on children, 
A Capt. Ford happened near Mr. Jesse Ue 





nett’s home, with a 
little hoy, about twelve or fourteen years of 
fa son of Mr. Hornett, ina skirt Gf wood 
the house, donned the skin, with the inient: 
frightening the little fellow; but, ax soon a 
boy saw what he supposed_ta bea panth © 
ran to the heuse,\and \took dgwh his fatie 
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rifle, and went in pursuit of the panther. He did 
not have to go far before ke espied him. The 
boy rested the rifle on the fence, and fired. The 
min-panther gave a dying shriek, and, with a 
convulsive spasm, fell over, mortally wounded. 
‘The little fellow did not sce his mistake until he 
went np to the wounded man. Ford lingered 
two days, und then died. 


++ 
SAVING GOLD. ‘ 
A correspondent who visited a United States 
assay office, says: 


* Even the cracks of the floor and the clothes of 

the workmen were filled with the auriferous, but 
almost impalpable grains. Lest any should be 
carried off unwittingly by the feet, the apartment 
is paved with a kind of movable grating, or 
“universal scraper.”’ The garments used by 
workmen, When worn out, are reduced to ashes 
forthe assayer, and old crucibles, chimney-flues, 
wooden implements, old boots, all things, in 
short, havin contact with gold, go to the com- 
mon receptacle, whence the precious atoms ma‘ 
be extracted. Even where the workmen was 
their faces, a Jittle strap is arranged to stop the 
golden sedimeat. 

Let every ome be as careful as that to save his 
time or his character, and we should hear of no 
wasted lives. - 

— +e - 
WONDERS. 


Lewinbeeck tells us of an insect seen with o 
a microscope, of which twenty-seven millions 
would only equal a mite. 

Insects of various kinds may be seeu in the 
cavities of a grain of sand. 

Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with 
branches, leaves and fruit. 

Butterflies are fully feathered. 

Thesurface of our bodies is covered with scal 
like a fish; asingle grain ef sand would cover 
one hundred and fifty of these scales, and yet a 
-scale covers five hundred pores. Throush these 
narrow openings the sweat forces itself like wa- 
ter through a sieve. 

The mites make five hundred steps a sccond. 

Each drop of stagnant water contains a world 
of animated beings, swimming with as much lib- 
erty a3 whales in the sea. 

Each leaf has a colony of insects grazing on 
it, like cows in a meadow. 


aan, 

A CURIOUS LETTER. 
Sir, 
your 

bearing 


friends 
disposition; 


the world 
whilst the 


Friends 
sian 


A man 
is 
contempt 
ridicule 
are 
ambitious 


ANSWER. 
Sir:—Between friends, I understand your 
overbearing disposition. A man even with the 
world is above contempt, whilst the ambitious 
me Peneatl, tidicule.—Book of Five Hundred 
uzzles, 
——__ ++ 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE YOUNG ONE. 


John D. Fries, of South Coventry township, 
Pennsylvania, is trying the experiment of rais- 
ing an eagle hatched by a hen. The Pottstown 
Ledger gives the following acceunt: About a 
mouth ago, while on Nice’s hill, he saw a large 
bird fly up from a Jonely place among the rocks. 
Proceeding to the spot he discovered two egys, 
of nearly the size and appearance of turkey egy. 
which he picked up, brought home, and placed 
under a sitting hen. About two wecks ago the 
eggs were hatched out, and Mr. Fries was aston- 
ished to find that they wereeagles. The old hen 
must have been considerably surprised, too, for 
she spluttered about, aud trampled upon one ef 
her rare progeny and killed it. The other one 
will probably grow up, and do well. Eagles 
sometimes carry off chickens, and it woud be 
rather a joke if this specimen should some day 
gather up the eld hen that hatched it and fly 
away with her. 

—_+—— 


NO GRANDMA IN IT. 


“O, mamma! Uncle Ned has got an awful 
lonesome old house!” 
“Why, Joe,” said his mother, “I thought it 
was a very pleasant, cheerful house.” 
“But you was mistaken, mamma. Thereisn’t 
any gtandma to that house, and so when the 
mamma’s out shopping there’s nobody there to 
love little children. I think a heuse is awful 
that hasn’t any grandma in it, don’t you?” 
“Yes, darling, [ do,” said his mother; “and 
We wouldn’t give our grandma away for all the 
big house, and fine farniture, and lovely pictures 
of Uncle Ned, would we?” 
we guess not,” cried the loving little fellow; 
it’s just like having two mammas to havea 
standma,” 
2S 
QUIET #AME. 
Lowell thus exquisitely draws a lesson from 
the footprings and rain spots of the sandstone: 
‘craps it w as only because the ripple, and the 
Taindrop, arad the bird were not thinking of 
themselves that they had such luck. The chan- 
ces of immo rtality depend very muck on that. 


. 
BLOWING THEIR SKINS OFF. 


Anew machine for taking off the hide of dead 
cattle will shortly be tried at Buenos Ayres. ‘The 
operation ig short, sharp and decisive, requiring 
only aminute foreach hide. Cold air is forced 
by apump between the flesh and the hide, and 
the thing is done. a 








BEAST AND MAN ARE BROTHERS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Little one, come te my kneo! 
Hark, how the rain is pourin; 

Over the roof, in the pitah-biack night, 
And the wind in the woods a roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kixcea; 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


High up on the lonely mountaine, 
here the wild men watched and waited, 
‘Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
‘And I on my path’ belated, 


The rain ‘and the night together 
Came down. and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine tree roof, 
Aad anap; many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded— 

Crept te a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock béhind it. 


There, from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me; 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolflay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened ; 
land the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night 
Hid from the awful weather. 


‘His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the ‘other: 

Each of us felt in the stormy dark, 
‘That beast and man were brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, ~ 
Each of us went from our hiding-place 
- “Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me payment! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring; 





Father’s house {s a better place 
‘When the stormy rain is pouring! 


or —_____ 


For the Companion. 
PHIL’S GUN. | 


“T wis’ I had a little gun,” sighed Phil. “O,1 | 
do wis’ I had!”’ 

As this was about the ninety-ninth time he had | 
said the same thing, his mother took no notice 
of it, but his grandpa, who was in thé room, 
said, “A gun! Sho! What would you do with 
one if you had it?” 

“Fire it off,” said Phil. “Shoot birds and 
el’phants.”’ 

“They wouldn’t like it,” said grandpa, soberly. 

“Well, robbers, then,”” suggested Phil. 

“We don’t have robbers about here,” said 
grandpa. 

“Rats!” cried Phil. He kuew grandpa hated 
rats. . 
Grandpa laughed, and said perhaps he could 
find a gun in the woodshed, so Phil followed him 
out to see. , 

They found a stick, which grandpa soon whit- 
tled into the shape of a gun. Phil was as much 
pleased as if it had beenarcalone. Then grand- 
pa bade him good-by, and went away. < 





Phil played a long time with his gun. He put 
itover his shoulder, and marched around, im- 
agining himself a brave soldier. 

By-und-by, the thought occurred to him to fire 
his gun. He thought it would be fine fun to 
have it “bang,” and astonish his mother. But 
he didn’t know how to do it. After thinking 
awhile, he concluded that the right way must be 
to put fire to it, 

He went into the kitchen to get a match. No 
one was there. Mamma was sitting up stairs 
with grandma, and Kate was out of doors, 
spreading clothes on thé grass. 

Phil couldn’t reach the match-box, so he 


He carried it out in the shed, and held it close 
to the large end of the gun. He waited awhile, 
but the gun didn’t go off; so he tried the other 
end. 

That did no better. The wood burned black, 
but the gum wonld neither bang nor blaze. 

At length, Phil was angry, and called it an 
“old thing.” He threw the coal down among 
the chips, and went up stairs to his mother, cry- 
ing because his gun “wouldn’t go off.” 

Mamma pitied him, and said he must wait till 
he was old enough to have a real gun. ‘Then 
papa will teach you how to fire it,” said she. 





“O, I know how to do that, now,” said Phil. 
“That’s easy ’nough if the gun will only go.” 

“How did yeu de it?” asked mamm 

“O,” said Phil, “I just took a great red coal 
out of the stove, and carried it out in the wood- 
shed, and”—— 

“Why, Philip Hathaway!” exclaimed mamma, 
jumping up; “I shouldn’t wonder if you had set 
the house on fire!” and she ran down stairs as 
fast as she could. 

_ Grandma dropped her basket of mending, and 
followed, with Phil at her heels. 

He was dreadfully frightened, without know- 
ing exactly why. 

The chips on the floor had taken fire from the 
pretty, red coal, and Phil had been so long tell- 
ing his story, there was already quite a brisk lit- 
tle blaze among them. 

Mamma seized a pail of water, and paured it 
over the fire, and Kate, who had just come in, 
brouglit another, se, in a few minutes, it wus all 
put out. But there were great blaek places on 
the floor, to show where it had becn. 

When it was all over, Phil burst out crying, 
and for a long time refused to be comforted. 

His mother took him in her lap, and talked to 
him very soberly about the mischief he had done. 
She showed him how dangerous it was for little 
children to play with fire, and Phil promised he 
would never do it again. 

When grandpa heard the story, he was very 
sorry, and said he ought to have explained it to 
the little boy, but Phil knew that no one was to 
blame but himself. He knew better than to 
touch the coal. . 

One day, grandpa brought home a little toy 
gun, painted red, that would snap so loud it 
quite startled Phil, at first. He gave it to Phil, 
saying, “There, that is to help you remember 
your premise never to play with fire.” 

Phil thanked him very much, aud promised to 
snap it at every rat he saw. He is very happy 
with it, but never tries to set it on fire. 

Masev Deane. 
—— oe 
° 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD'S PRAYER, 

One dark, stormy night, mother woke up. 
Hark! who is talking? The wind is blowing. 
It is not that. Who istalking? Motherdid not 
speak; she kept still to hear what her little girl 
said. Alice was not fretting; she was not wor- 
tying. She was not afraid of the dark or the 
wind. How do you know? I will tell you what 
she was saying—saying all to herself in her snug 
little cot by mother’s bed: ‘God, take care papa, 
mamma, I. Good God, take care papa, mamma, 
I. Dear, grand God, take care papa, mamma, I. 
God, take care birdics. Denr God up in the sky, 
T love you, I do, do;” and with that the little 
voice died away, and she fell asleep again. 


ae 
HOW HE PROVED IT. 


We hear that the absurd thébry of the carth’s 
rotation has at last been exploded by a German 
farmer in Berks county. He told his neighbors 
all ‘along that he didn’t believe any sueh foelish- 
ness as that about the world turning over every 
day, and he said that he weuld prove that he 
wasright. So he placed a pumpkin on a stump, 
and sat on the fence watching it for twenty-four 
hours, and his neighbors sat there watching it 
with him. Sure enough, the pumpkin did not 











thought he would get a bright red con! from the 





stove. He opened the stove-door, and took out 
@ nice large one with the tongs. 


roll off, and the whole party went home, con- 
vinced that:the rotation business was a humbug 
Thos it is that we make advances in science. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


[ 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
There’s a sweet little dc 
Clad in tenderest green, 
‘Where u soft rippling brook 
Flows green rushes between. 
"Tis the haunt of my first, 
‘And the home of my whole: 
While the sound of my second 
Above it doth roll. 


The tall.ferns bend over 
My jirst’s timid head, 

As lie nestles secure fn 
His soft, morsy bed. 

My second at intervals 
‘Falls on the ear, 

And blends with the sound 
Of the brook singing clear; 


While my whole dwells there ever, 
‘And lifts her slight form 
Secure from the ravage 
Of wind or ofstorm, 
She's the nymph of the epot, 
And the brook thinks 60 too, 
As it mirrors her form, 
With its cup of pale blue! 








Wittix Wier. 


BIBLICAL BQUARE WORD. 
A favorite flower. 
‘A prophet who induced the King of Judah tore 
nounce {dolatry. 
A celebrated Arabian city. 
‘A tower called the “tower of the tlock.”” 


4. 
ENIGMA, 
My 2, 8, 4 is a girl’s name. 
My 5, 6, 1 is. a boy’s name. 
My whole is one of the United Stafos. 


5. 
ENIGMATICAL FLOWERS. 
Domestic animals and part of the face. 
‘A girl's name and a costly mineral. 
‘A white substance and a boy’s favorite play. 
Two-fourths of a hollow pipognd part of the face. 
One-third of a vegetabla.and Writing-fluid. 
Ww. 5.0. 
6. 


+ HIDDEN AUTHORS. 
I thought it would make the man smile. 
Mary's cotton umbrella was blown away. 
By-and-by Rondeaux will be played. 

Philip opened the door for the mayor. 

Can you make a good sungram? 2 
Try one of Gillott’s peus before you despair. 
& post should write some poetry. 

‘Would you stop at Palermo or Elba? 


1 
DOUBLE ACRe@sSTIC. 


1, What holds a pretty girl's hand without squeez- - 
ing it. 2 A brute? 1 fice a year, gs 


Isoa. 


ALP. 





‘he initials and finals give the name ef an insect. 


8. 
RIDDLE. 
A sparkling mineral white and clear, 
7 Lreshed Bilas smooth, ‘as flour, 
elp in making good pea-sou, 

Keep food from turning soury 
Rubbed on a crack will make it smart, 

Do wondrous things besides, 
And make the boys look very grim 

‘By spoiling all their slides. 
UNCLE STEPHEN, 





Conundrums, 


Why are tallow chandlers accountea the worst of 
mankind? Because all their works are wicked, and 
all their wicked works are brought to light. 

‘What is the difference between Newport and Sara- 
toga? In the one you go into the water, in the other 
the water goes into you. . 

What is the difference between the Prince of 
‘Wales and a fountain! One is heir tothe throue, the 
other is thrown to the air. 

Of what crime is a carver most guilty? Of stealing 
*Vuat parts of the bod ful 

a of 1 ly are most useful te c: = 
ters! The nae. pee 

‘When does a man impose upon himself? When he 
taxes his memory. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Each pea helps to fill the peck.”” 
2. Medal-fion. 
8. By an oversight, only one-half of the rebus was 
given last week; we give the whole in this column. 

4. Ak! Bee, Eel, Loo, Albini, Romulus, Dee, AB- 
ELARD, HEL Is. 

5. Cana, Abel, Nebo, Aloe. 

.6. Buffalo, Elk, Tiger, Camel, Prairie-dog, Deer, 
Leopard, Zebra, Fawn, Panther. 

7. Wait, Welght; Beat, beet; Not, knot; Plower, 
flour; Pius, plous; Stake, steak; Kill, kiln. 
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TALKS ON DISTINGUISHED 
WOMEN. 


Grace Greenwood. 

Spending last winter in New York, with a lit- 
erary lady who is as lovable as she is intelligent, 
and whose charming receptions are one of the 
pleasantest things in that city, I had. the rare 
pleasure of meeting many noted persons whose 
names are household words all over our land, 
and among them was Grace Greenwood. 

The Concord saye, and the white-haired, rev- 
erend, yet active and genial Bryant, and the flor- 
id, big-brained, warm-hearted traveller, Bayard 
Taylor, I was glad to listen to—at a respectful 
distance. But when my friend said, one even- 
ing, to her husband, “Grace writes me that she 
will be here to-morrow, to spend the Sabbath,” 
and then said to me, ‘‘Grace Greenwood, I mean; 
have you ever met her?” my heart beat very 
quickly in pleasant Rnticipation of her coming. 
Grace Greenwood! Why, I had known her and 
loved her, at least her writings, ever since I was 
ten years old. 

Those dear books, bound in red, with such 
pretty pictures—“History of My Pets,” and 
“Recollections of my Childhood,” were the most 
precious volumes in my little library. Any one 
who has had pets and lost them, (and the one 
follows the other, for pets always come to some 
tragic end) will delight in these stories. 

And then the Little Pilgrim, which I used to 
like next best to the Youth’s Companion; and in 
later years her spirited, graceful poetry; her ra- 
cy magazine stories; her “Haps and Mishups of 
a Tour in Europe;” her sparkling letters to the 
Tribune, full of reliable news from Washington, 
graphic descriptions of prominent men and 
women, capital anecdotes and atrocious puns;— 
O how glad I should be to look in her face and 
to shake hands with the authoress who had giv- 
en me so much pleasure! 

Well, slie came. I heard the bell ring, just 
when she was expected, with a vigorous pull, 
and, as the door opened, heard her say, in a jolly, 
soothing way, ‘Don’t get into a passion,” to the 
man who was swearing at her big trunk. And 
then I ran away, not wishing to intrude, and 
waited impatiently for dinner and an introduc- 
tion to my well-be'oved heroine, 

Grace—Mrs. Lippincott—is a tall, fine looking 


lady, with a commanding figure and a face that | ® 


did not disappoint me, as faces so often do which 
you have dreamed about. Sho has dark hair, 
brown rather than black, which is arranged in 
becoming puffs round her face; and such eyes! 
large, dark, magnetic, full of sympathy, of kind, 
cordial feelings and of quick appreciation of fun. 
She talks much and well. Lf I should repeat all 
the good stories she told us, that happy Satur- 
day night, as we lingered round the table, you 
would be convulsed with laughter, that is if I 
could give them with her gestures, expressions 
and vi¥id word pictures. 

In the evening we talked of Bret Harte, his 
poetry, and his wonderful pictures of Californian 
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life. And she was good enough to read some of 
his best and most striking poems—‘Jim,” and 
“Chiquita,” and “Dow’s Flat,” in costume. 
That is, she put on an old slouch hat, corked a 
moustache and whiskers, donned a red flannel 
shirt, and then stood behind a table to recite, so 
that we really fancicd a Pike county miner, 
rough yet tender, stood before us. 

Her recitation was wonderful; so natural, so 
full of soul and power. I have heard many wom- 
en read; some most execrably, who fancied they 
were famous elocutionists; some so that I could 
sit and endure it; others remarkably well, but I 
was never before so moved as to forget where I 
was and merge’ the reader in the character she 
assumed before. . 

On Sunday evening she described her talks 
with the men in the prisons and penitentiaries, |v. 
to whom she had been lately lecturing, proving 
that these Hardened sinners had much that was 
good in them, and many longings for a nobler 
life, in spite of all their sins. 

So I was not disappointed in “G. G.” She 
is just as natural, and hearty, and off-hand as 
when, some thirty years ago, she was the romp- 
ing, harum-scarum, bright-eyed school-girl, Sara 
Clarke, of Western New York, who was almost 
a gypsy in her love for the ficlds and forests. 
She was always ready for any out-door exercise 
orsport. This gave her glorious health, which 
up to that time she had not lost. 
was an earnest student, but declares that she 
hated the multiplication table, and “interest had 
no interest” for her. (I have reasons of my own 
for liking to state that fact.) During the war 
she was unwearied in her labors for the soldiers. 
She was a true girl; she isa true woman. Long 
may she live to delight and bless her friends. 

Kare 8. 





——_+o—___ 
A WELSH EPIGRAM. 


In the Cambrian Journal for January, 1855, is 
the following translation from the original 
Welsh, of 


Tae CycLx oy THE WORLD AND OF LivE: 


Poverty causes exertion! 
Exertion causes success; 
Success causes wealt! 
‘Wealth causes pride; 

Pride causes contention; 

Contention causes war; 

‘War caures poverty; 

Poverty causes peace; 

Peace causes exertion; 

Exertion goes the same round as before. 


—+ 
A BAD DREAM MADE REAL. 


It may prove dangerous to pay too much at- 
tention to dreams—as we see here: 


An Indiana clergyman tells this: One of his 
parishioners dreamed that in walking through a 
certain pasture he came upon a rattlesnake at 
the foot of a particular tree, and that it bit and 
killed him. In the morning he told his dream, 
concluded to vo to the pasture, and there, beside | 77. 
the path, at the foot of the half-rotten tree, lay 
coiled a large rattlesnake. Seizing a stick, he 
struck at the snake, but his foot slipped and he 
fell, and the reptile bit him upon thecheek. He 
hastened home and died. 


a 
EVERY MAN MUST MAKE HIMSELF. 


To an ambitious lady who wished her daugh- 
ter’s intended ‘only belonged to a noble family,” 
her husband said: - 


“What heis, is the question with him, not what 
his parents were, There are heaps of false, harm- 
ful notions in this world, and this question of 
birth is one of them; not ‘but that it is good to 
come of an honorable line, when we are careful 
not to lower it. Did Homer, Columbus, Frank- 
lin and Shakespeare come, of a great line? No, 
ma’am! But their names are not likely to be 
forgotten very soon.” 


—_—_————_ 
THE OLD MAYFLOWER 


Was said to have been used as a slave ship after 
it brought the Pilgrims to New England, but Dr. 
Dexter, of the Conyreyationalist, who is now in 
England, studying carly New England history, 
writes that “there were twenty vessels named 
The Mayflower in England at that time, and the 
slaver which sailed with four hundred and fifty 
negroes for Barbadoes was another of that name, 
and of ‘three hundred and fifty tons burden, 
while our Mayflower measured only one hundred 
and eighty tons.” 








— + 


Art a Panisn ScuooL.— ‘What is the wife 

rince called?” “Please, ma’am, a princess 
“And what ds the wife of an Emperor called?” 
“Please, ma’am, a Empertress!” “And what is 
the wife of a duke called?” “Please, ma’am, a 
drake!” ° . 


“Pa, is Pennsylvania the father of all the rest 
of the States?” “Certainly not, my child; why 
do you ask that nestion ?” “Because I see all 
the newspapers call it Pa.” 


An Irish soldier, who had been abroad, being 
asked if he had met with much hospitality, re- 
plicd, “'O, yes, too much;’ T was i in the hospital 
almost all the time I was there.” 








Hook, and one of his friends happened to come 
“Do you know who built this 
bri idge?” sald ne to Hook. “No; but if you go 
over, you'll be tolled.” 











At school she 
Ww 
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Tux “Home Creoix” is one of the best and cheap- 
est illustrated story papers in the United States, brim- 
ful of good things every week. Only $22 year, be- 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a whole year to 
every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such 
as costly gold watches and silver ware. Single 
copies, 5 cents, for sale everywhere. Sample copies 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
No. 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mase. Seowst 





$ A DAY with Stencil Tools. Sam) a free, Ad- 


INEGAR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 
LV hours. “F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn, 39—6t_ 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Pircuas freo. 
Antutg H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass, or 








dress E, A, GRAHAM, Springfield, 41 
JR. O. W. HOLMES and many aningitined men 
recommend Whiteomb's Asthma Rem-dy. Malt 








_ONE FAVOR. 


One favor, Boys, of you we ask, 
‘And as we've done so much for you, 
‘We hope you will not think a task 
‘The thing we wish to have you do. 
You've many little friends, duu be be, 
Who “CLotuine” for nm need, 
Ask them to call, and w Nngreo. 
‘To sell them very low indeed: 
Tell them the to buy new “CLornes,” 
Coat, Pants, Few “iat and Shoes comyicte, 
Is at the store of GEoncR FENNo's, 
Corner of Beach and Washingtoa Street. 


CROCKERY, CHINA , GLASS.—Send for Pre. 
Roe GUY 
Mags, 


BROTHERS, 163 Esscx Street, a 
PANE HYACINTHS, 











TULIPS, snd other 





hardy Bulbs in October and November.” Send fur a 
descriptive Catalogue. 8. H. MARTIS, 
44—3t Mt: rod. ‘Masa, 


ee 
DOZ. ADAMANTINE CEMENT sells for $1) 
For directions to make this Cement wend t 
25e to K., Box 40, Newbury, Vt. *44—cowst Pratt A 


1 





wt TAMMERING cured b; 
A description, Address 


saa OF MIND, Women of heart, writing a Chnis- 
tian book. You o may i torite, Send stamp 


for Cireu- 
Jouxson & Co., 75 Fulton 8t., N. ¥., Box 4015. 44-2 | N, 
& A ‘MON’ TH! 


Horse and carriage furnished, 
iD Expenses paid. H. 1B, SHAW, Alfred, ei 


Bates’ Patent Appliances. 
iurBoN & Co., Box 5076, 
44a 





$425 


AGICTANS EXPO: 








1 How to cat Fire! 
15 cents and stamp, 
RRIMAN, B 


Cut. 





en @ nose 





Fun, &c, 
E 





Brattleboro’, Vt. it 


URGE out the Morbid Humors of the Dood, by a 
.dose or two of AYER'S PILLS, and you wit have 
clearer heads as well as bodies, 


*OREIGN STAMPs. 
reds Enclose stamp fur list. 
OD Pp. € 















—Cheapest packets ever of 

Address GEO! Ele 
06. 44—Itp 
© sa tol, with 


dense complete, Sent free by mall 
Ae THUR, HAY, Wi ret Chaz: 


PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
¥ Kinds of binds and animals. Price 18 cents; two 















OYSt 
moulds 
for $1 2 








for 25. '. WHEATON, New Bedford, M: 388. 
43—8t 
JPOREIGN Pos TAGE’ STAMPS.” diferent 





kinds for 25 cts Hamburg Bouten for 25c. Circu- 
iam grits, SOALLEN TAYLOM, 81 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 44—Itp 


Cc RRi jure Cure.—Remedies sent by mail. 
Send to W. RPENTER, M. D., 15 Rolling Street, 
Boxtun, for Circular containing testimonials and descrip- 
tive article upou Catarth and deatness, 44—it 

M N AND BOYS, now is the time to buy r tour 

winter Hats, Gloves, ete. Messrs. JACKSO! 

CO., 59 Tremont Street, have a large assortment. Please 
cal ‘and examine | our stock before | purchasing elsewhere. 


ALUABLE Testimony from Abroad.—Vin- 
cent Lundberg, of Stockholm, Physician-in-Chief to 

the King of Sweden, recommends Hall's Vegetable lefian 
wer fur the scalp and fur the hi 


ad Twent) ts for 































package of 
mples and Eruptions 
from the face, aluo a fine Tooth Wash. Address Box 5, 


Ashland, Mass. 
IELES, T-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Matorlal Wrist rice Lint to Onea? Wherean 
Gun Worxs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. “Agents Wanted. 33—6m 


R. VAN NORMAN'S English, French and Ger- 

man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West Sist Street, New York. Will 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, Iti, For 
full information send for cataiogue, 36 














FREE Try samples of ent. t isc: Ss oa 
14 Ws ittustrated weekly—30 years catablished, 
Fine steel engravings to subseribers. Agents make 


nd for The Sati arday Gazette, fee 





‘HE, GEM LINENSMARKER AND woe 

RINTER.—Tho most complete device for marking 

Glothing, Gards, ete,, ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
‘Address i. W. HUBBARD, 


We TGRtONt Conn. 


Gee BREAD FOR 50 CTS.—Full particulars 
W for Dating bread, superior to bakers’ bread, will be 

sent on receipt of 50 cts. isno humbug, but » method 

by which ihe best of bread, biscuits, cake and pastry can 
be made from the cheapest brands of flour. Sent postpaid 

gn receipt of price. DAWSON & Co."ca Ca late, 
es 


OLBY’S LITTLE WASHER is the best clothes 

‘washer ever invented. Because, it does its work per- 
fectly, is lighter to handle, takes leas room, works easier, 
never'strains the clothes, can be used in any round of 
Square tub, works rapidly, saves the women's strength 
and patience, and costs only $5. ‘The world never pro- 
duced its equal, and agents can make honest money fast in 
tiling i *Addnews COLBY BHO'S 4 CO. Waterbury, 
ves or, 608 Broadway, N. oe 














$1 
Crocus, mixed, on 


ony 
Sarelssus, si: i 5 ot 

$l; Le Iris, $t; 12 
1 tent treo. to ay ade 


S Goubie oF ingle, $13 elu 
Snowd , $1; 8 Polyanthus 
Garden Narcissus, 6 varictics mixed, 
Hardy Gladi 12 Sell 
dreas on receipt of price. ‘quantity less than one- 
halfof a lot add five cents. The whole list sent for $8. 
Catalogues with direction for cultivation sent free to any 
addreas, J. H. PUNCHARD, Salem, Mass, 44—it 


OLLAR STEAM ENGINE.—Boys’ Toy En- 

Binen! None but “Ryder's’” are rellable. The Only 
Perfect Dollar Engine, Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder, taking ‘foam at both ends, Steam Chest, 
Brass Boller ‘and Lamp. All complete by’ mail, postpald, 
on receipt of $130, by COLBY BRO'S é CO., 608 Broad 
way, N.Y. Large discount to the trade, 44—It 


HE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL. 
THE SCHOOL Frerivat is a beautiful original quarteriy 
Magazine, devoted to now and sparkling Lalo 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises Sunday 
‘and Day school Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 
MNvblte Fridays,” ete, Conducted by Alfred Le Sewell, of 
Chicago, (for nearly eix years editor of The Little Coi at 
Maazine,) and Mrs. M. 1. C. Slade, of Fall River, 
Paige 50 Genta a years Six copies: one year, $2 60¢ single 
number, 15 cents. Issued by ALPRED 
Publishers, Chicago, Il. (Back numbers, fre 
ning, | January Isi0, can alsy be sent at s.me rate.) 44-1 elt 


) Patented May 8, 1870. 


Be S—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will bay 
one of Reed's American itles patented), A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
























































fulshed. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wit 
force and accuracy without powder or nolse. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Cine. old and young, 
than any game ever Invented. GEO. EED & SON: 
prietors and Manufacturers, 568, 0 and 572 Commer- 
‘treet, Boston, Mass. ett 





UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The bent and strongest.” — Boston Evening Traveller. ®| 








“The Universal is the best.”—American Agriculturist. 
18-w 





HALE CHASE.—A splendid story of boy 

voanda whaler full of stirring adventare and tant 
ling scenes among the wonders of the Southern seas. Com- 
plete in one handsome double-column volume, only 15 
cts. of any bookseller or newsdealer, or by mail 6n recep: 
of price by JESSE HANEY & CO., 19 Nassaa a Sree, 


WAnk ITED.— Agents ($2 50 
ebrated HOM. SuU SE 8 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes “lock: "* (alike oa 
both sides), and is fully Tieensed. ‘The best ond ch 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JO 
SON, & CO., Boston, Mass., Vitiabargh, Ih, 























Chicago, If, or Bt. Louis, Mo, 
We want 


AGENTS WANTED. “sxe 


and Women to sell Christmas books. Now is the time to 








commence. We have three that are the best in agent.” 
hands, “One of our agents mate a commission of $7475 
two days last work, “One nade $40 In a week and vt 

day, ending Oct. rybody wants one or more of 





them, aes We J. 
Mass., or, Chicago, HL. 


EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN. 
TIFIC INSTITUTION 1s unsurpassed in bs 
struction and location, H. M. WitLagp, A. M.. I'res., 
Miss Mary O. Canter, rai) Frincipal. ‘Phirce separat 
come courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre 
Scientific, Terms begin Aug. 30 a Dec. 12, 
MIL, and April, 1622. Bend for catalogues and informs 
tion'to elther Principal at New London, NH. or Rev. 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec'y, Fisherville, N. i. d-ikeow 


UR NEW BABY.—Whence he came. What he 
saw. Whomhe nict. Who thought about him. Wy 
he came here, and in fact all about him, will be foun! in 
December number of HAPPY HOURS, and illustrate! 
magazine for all classes _ It contains something of inter- 
est to evel Asa Family Journal it stands jre- 
eminent. “95 CENTS A YEAR, Specimen copies. 
and premium List Fire 
Address HAPPY Toons COMPANY. 2 Ann Sreet, 
New York. 
Balance of this year FREE to new subscribers, 
cow 


The Best Book to Come. 


‘HOLLAND & CO., Sprin: “sd, 


















THE RED SHANTY BOYS. 


‘Will bo Ready October 10, 
Price, 81 50. 


Boys look out for a treat. Nick Hardy isa 
jolly fellow and you all ought to know him. 


Published by . 


HENRY A. YOUNG &.CO., 
24 Cornhill, Boston. 





OG Look out for the Red School House ia 
the bookstore windows. 


COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


Couducted with signal success under the same manage 
ment for thirty years past, and attended by upwards of 
sixteen thousand students, possesses the confidence of the 
community, and has thereby pecullar facilities for provid- 
ing suitable EMPLOYMENT for its graduates, (mle 
and female.) 

The Tamnty-First ANNUAL CATAaLoooce, with cireo- 
lar containing full information, styles of handwriuns 
taught, and list of Mr. Comer's published works on 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Navigation, £c.. 
sent by mail, or may be had at the College, 33 Wase- 
INGTON 8r., corner of West St., Boston, 

“wt GEORGE M. COMER, A. M., President. 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE "FIRST-CLASS& 


SEWING MACHINES 
‘Weed Family, Favorite 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, ‘Etna, 
American, &c., #¢. 
Sold for small installments, as low as 85 per Month. 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 


lars and Terms, address 


BICE & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice& Peck), 
323 } Washington, cor. West § St 


a-tr 








ty 





‘THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP. 


ugha for marking Clothing, Cards, Envelopes. 
© 





Hf changvable type of various rlzes. A ‘perfect kus 
ice $1.00, postpaid $125, Rend for samples to Y- 

Proud 21 Main Street, Nartford, Conn. 

42 ‘Agents Wanted Everywhere, & 








a Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap 
: (STEAM REFINED.) 

; It Ofts, Blucks, Polishes, ant at 
3 the samo time, For Sale by Harness Mak- 
WE grs, (Grocers, and Draggists overywher- 
= Manutwetured by 

3-9 Q, F. WUITREY & CO, Lexington, Sam 


| ; 





“4 For the Companion. 
“THE PAW-PAW HUNT. 
By Rebecoa Harding Davis, 


7? said Phil, critically, “I never thought 
of tools would he of the least earthly 


eabinet-maker could turn out.” 
‘ir! That’s pretty fair.” Ned Holmes 
ip, Wiping his hot face. “The thing’s 
to put together. 
hing—first varnish and then sand- 
ish and sandpaper—it almost cracks 
» 


§ were in the back yard, where Ned 


¢ just out of school, and Phil had fol- 
Ned home. Cuarpentering was the la 

dust then, they heard Ned's sister Fun, 

© or three other girls, come down the 

to the gate. 

ts xo in and see Ned at work,” cried Jenny 

» With her usual giggle. 


lear me! 
going to bother him.” 

*y came. 

t it splendid?” 

ow nice! Why, it’s perfectly lovely!” 

| Did you really do it all yourself, N— 


nourh to the ave 
ats, and say, “G 
they both stooped, and 
as if for their lives. 
ing, with a lot of girls clut- 
















Ml ner ‘companions heard him, and, 
maps eines and tosses of the per ad, 


he a thea continued their conversation, 
couched in mysterious phrases of how 
uffed four times, and that there could 
bt that Joe had a foul, and how they 
three to one that Denzell would gag: 
to-morrow. : 
was busy with her box of paper dolls, 
had nothing to do but notice how 
un was, although the grass patch 
a1 nut tree was nipped brown by the 
- Sh looked beyond the mass of smoky 
mmneys, to where Mt. Hale rose, like a green 
oaf, into the October sky. 


ea e said, with a wise little hod. ‘“Paw- 
_ You and Ned, Phil, and Maggy and me, 
on fyou choose. Start by daylight, and 

_ Hale, and stay all day, paw-paw hunt- 


pack baskets!” cried Maggy, clapping 

d “Dinner and supper both, Fan. 
take a lot, for our Phil—O, well, 
ys hungry.” 

grew very red, and Ned answered 
of his friend, “Paw-paw hunting? 


you think it would be nice, Ned?” said 


nice for a lot of girls,” loftily. “But I 
; mushy, sweet stuff. Any- 
u couldn't tim Mt. Hale, and if you 

6 paw-paws on it.” 
e been to the top twice. 
e the side,’’"—quietly. 


ik 
And the paw- 
“But we'll not 
d red in the house. As soon 
oa of sight, Ned ‘threw down. his 


oe it would be jolly. We'll go 
a and John Stiles, and 
, lots! And mother 


i, Ned. But that’s as good a book- | 


But when you come | 


his work-shop, under the big walnut. | 





don’t like to be bothered,” whispered | 


The Grand Turk, is he? Well, | 


L ‘tered Ned, not so low but) 


you what would be good for Satur- | 


MASON & 00., PUBLISHERS, 





| self about any arrangements. 








THE PAW-PAW HUNT. 


“But about the girls?” 

“O,no matter about the girls!) They're always 
in the way, stuck in the mud, or ning at 
u? if a fel- 













“That’s so!” rejoined Ned. He sandpapered 
away in silence for awhile, and then looked mp- 

“Tell you, Phil, it would be mean to leave ’em 
aut. It was Fan thought of it, you know.” 

“Yos, I was just thinking that;” for Phil al- 
ways took Ned’s opinions second-hand as his 
own. ; 

“We'll let them in. Fan, and your Maggy, 
and—well, Jenny Bowler hasn’t much nonsense 
about her. But none of that Symons set. No, 
sir!” 

“No, indeed. And about the fellows?” 

“O, of course I won't lave the Stileses or that 
erowd where Fan is. Sam Bender's all right. 
Fan!” beckoning with his plane to the window, 
and sauntering up. “Phil and I are willing to 
take you girls out, Saturday. We’ve thought 
over the places, and settled on Mt. Hale.” 

“O, thank you, boys!” cried little Maggy. 

“You can tell Jenny Bowler she may go, but 
nebody else, mind. You needn’t trouble your- 
We'll attend to 





every thing.” 

“Very well,” said Fan. But she laughed to 
herself when they were gone, and’ then hurried 
to write a note to ‘Miss Jenny Bowler. Private 
and immediate.” 


Fan was the only girl alive, her father said, 
who never asked questions. The time passed 
until Friday evening, and she bad not shown the 
slightest curiosity as to Ned’s arrangements, 
though he and Phil went about in an exasperat- 
ing state of fuss and mystery. 


: “We're all ready for to-morrow,” said Ned, at 
ast. 

“Provisions?” Fan looked up from her bead- 
work. “You know Hine: Maggy says ua ‘our 
Phil’s’ appetite.” 

“Then our Phil’s father ought ‘to have come 
to his rescue. Didn’t take the slightest interest 
whatever. Wotldn’t put down a penny. How- 
ever, we managed it. We've yot Bender's buggy, 
and Sharp’s old mare, and eight pounds of 
erackers.”” 

“Ys that all?” 

“Why, what more do you want? The buggy’s 
for you girls. And we're going to shoot game, 
and cateh fish for dinner. Hunters never take 
any thing but bread with them.. 

egy 

Fan pricked away at her beads, Presently, she 
said; gently, “Ned, if I might advise—we girls 
‘| call easily walk, and that old mare of Sharp’s is 
blind and lame. You'll find to man- 
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age than a dozen tired girls, And I really don’t 
think ’d bring my gun. There’s always risk of 
accident with children like Maggy about.” 

“{ have made the arran ements, Frances. 
did not, Lbelieve, ask for any ae 

ed said Frances, aoe were 
indeed. Fanny was silent. 

Early the next morning, Sharpe’s old mare, 
Betty, arrived, Bender’s old buggy lumbering 
behind her, threatening to go to pieces at every 
turn. The three girls were hoisted in with diffi- 
culty, while Ned stood up to drive, An enor- 
mous bag of crackers lay in front—“The whole 
of Smith’s stale stock,”’ Magzy whispered, peep- 
ing in, with a wry face. Phil and Sam marched 
alongside, loaded with guns and fishing-rods. 

On they went from Dr. Thorpe’s door, down 
Church Street, into Main, past the warehouses 
and mills. Would they never get out of town? 
‘The buggy creaked, the old horse stumbled, and 
puffed, and finally began to wheeze and snort, 
precisely like a steam-tug. Ned’s face grew 
scarlet, though he tried to laugh. The mare’s 
walk grew slower and slower. 

“Hollo, Ned! Going to a funeral?” called 
some boys from the sidewalk. | 

jound for the races, Ned?” shouted another. 
“Blooded stock there.” 

He could see two gentlemen, going down the 
payement, glance at each other, and hide a 
smile, and one pretty young lady langhed out- 
right. Phil and Sam had pushed on before, 
astiamed of the turnout. At last, Mrs. Betty 
Bpped altogether, to treat herself to a comfort- 
able wheeze in quiet. 

Ned looked round in despair. = 

“Girls, I’m very sorry, but if yowd only get 
— walk a bit, may be I could get her out 

‘town faster.” 

Out scrambled the girls, only too glad to be 
released. 

The end was that they walked to the top of 
Mt. Hale, while Betty wheezed, and puffed, and 
balked behind. But once on the mountain top, 
what was Betty, or any other trouble? Mt. 
Hale was one of the steep hills that overlook the 
Ohio. Underneath, the black, bitumingus smoke 
of the town drifted like a passing cloud across | 
the broad landscape of sunlighted, rolling hills 
and misty valleys, The river, yellow and glis- 
tening, wound from one horizon to the other. 
Hevg and there a trail of white smoke showed 
where a steamer lay. 

But the children did not look long at river or 
landscape. They only knew they were high in 
the air, above the rest of the world; the moss was 
deep under their feet; old oaks and sycamores 
TOs like giants overhead; through the tangled 
Fowl glowed onan paw-paws, 
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full of luscious meat. There 
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ponds, dark with sumach; bushes brooks, like 
glittering threads, among the rocks. 

“There’s lots of minnows in those runs,” said 
Ned. “You try for them, Sam, and Phil andl 
will bring down a squirrel or two. Broiled squirt. 
rel will be very good for dinner;” for the boys, 
who had eaten no breakfast in theit excitement, 
began to feel, after their five miles walk, that 
dry crackers were not so palatable as they seemed. 
yesterday. 

Betty was tied to a tree, where she could nibble 
at will, Ned put the crackers in a basket, and 
hung them on a paw-paw bush. 

“Are they quite safe there?” said Maggy, anx- 
iously. e 

“Now what would hurt. them?” cried Phil, 
“Boys, I believe Mex thinks these woods are full 
of tigers and lions. Girls are so fussy!” in a 
pitying tone, as they walked away, guns in 
hand, 

“Women,” said Ned, “are well enough in their 
place. But their place, you see, is the house. 
They don’t, somehow, know how to get along 
out of doors,” 

Fan and Jenny had apparéntly a good deal to 
do out of doors, There were paw-paws to gather, 
and moss, and roots, and ferns, for their herba- 
riums, and then they sat down and began; some 
weixhty school secrets, having established Maggy 
out of hearing, in a doll’s house at the root of a 
tree. Now and then, the whizz of a gun would 
be heard, but the sun crept overhead, and began 





7 
not appear. 

“Ym so hungry!” cried Maggy, with a little 

sob. 

“So are we,” said a voice behind her, and Sam 
Bender came up. “Where are the girls, Maggie?” 

“T don’t know. They’ve been gone half an 
hour. It’s awfully lonely here. Where’s your 
fish, Sam?” 

“Yes, where’s your figh, Sam?” shouted Ned, 
coming with Phil through the thicket. The boys 
were a little boisterous, as if they wanted to 
cover some uncasiness. = 

“Well, the fact is, [haven’t any. Plague on 
the minnows! they’d shy at the bait, do what I 
would. But minnows are poor eating fora hun- 
gry man, and here are six of us,” for by that 
time the two girls came strolling up from the 
hollow, loaded with moss. 

“Where’s the game, boys? I’m a good hand 
at skinning a squirrel.” 

Ned looked at Phil, and Phil stared: after a 
bird that was flying past. 

“I hadn’t a single chance for a good shot, to- 
day,” growled the latter hunter. 

“[ nearly winged two,” said Ned, “and I just 
grazed a fellow going into his hole—hit the tap 
of his tail. Ttwas as pretty a shot as ever I saw.” 

“Do you mean,” said Sam, “that you’ ve shot 
nothing ?—nothing at all?” 

Phil gave a foolish Jaugh. 

“That's about it,” said Ned. 

There was a dead silence. Then poor little 
Maggy began tosob. “I’m as hungry as ever 
was, ancLwe’re here in this big forest, and Betty 
can’t take us home, and we’ll die of starvation. 
I eated just one bun for my breakfast, this 
morning. A girl can’t live forever on one bun.” 

“It’s this gun,”’ said Ned, giving it a vicious 
shake. ‘Nobody coukl have aimed better than 
Idia!” 

“Look there!’ screamed Jenny. They all 
turned, in dismay, to see an enormous pig dash- 
ing through the bushes, the cracker basket 
around her neck, like a necklace, manching as 
she ran, while a napkin streamed out of one side 
of her jaws, and the cracker bag out of the other. 
The boys gave chase, shoutins and flinging 
stones, but the harder they ran, the more reck- 
lesslv the triumphant hog threw. herself head- 
long through bush and brake. They gave up, 
at last, and came back. 

“Well, there’s an end of the last chance,” said 
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“The very thouzht of them sickens me. The 
only thing left is to go home as fast as possible. 
It’s a misermble end to the day.” 

“I think,” said Fan, trying to keep a laugh 
eut of her face, “I think Iscc a smoke. Come 
and Ict us see if it is a troop of wandering Indi- 
ans, with buffalo meat. Who knows, Maggy?” 

Down throagh the bushes they rushed, over 
the brook, round the hizh peak of the hi:l. 
There, in a sheltered little cove, made hy the 
rocks, was a glorious wood fire, a great heap of 
aclicious biscuits, well buttered, a steaming pot 
of coffee, cold chicken. 

‘And here is beef to frizzle, and two slices of 
ham to broil,” said Fan, talking very fast, her 
cheeks red as roses, and her eyes bright. “Get 
two forked sticks, boys, so,’”’ placing it in their 
awkward fingers. ‘Isn’t it splendid?” 

Phil and Sam gave a tremendous checr, that 
made the woods ring. Maggy joined in with 
her shrill Tittle pipe, and jumped like a crazy 
child. But Ned was very quict. 

“These are mother’s biscuits. 
bring the things, Fan’ he said. 

“In the seat of the buggy.” 

“How good they are!” 

Never did any meal taste like that one, though 
the ham scorched, and the beef was fairly 
burned. They did not leave a crumb nor a bit 
of meat, though Mag:y pleaded hard fer the lit- 
tle birds. She had not exaggerated the appetite 
of “our Phil,” and, to tell the truth, the ethers 
were quite his equals. 

The girls walked home, Iam ashamed to say. 

The road was steep, and made of slippery clay. 

The bugsy perpetually ran down on Betty’s 
heels, and such were her asthmatic puffs and 
snorts, that the boys declared the people living 
on the mountain would fancy a steamer had 
missed its way, and was scaling the heisht. 
Ned and Phil both had to hold her head to brinz 
her down in safety; and it was quite dark before 
they reachgd the town. But nobody could now 
mistake the procession for a funeral. 

“T never had more fun in my life,” said Sam, 

“Nor such a dinner!” responded Phil. “Ned, 
what d’ye say to going again, some Saturday— 
soon?” 

“All risht! But?’—lowering his voice—‘“let’s 
leave the girls to manage. There’s more in girls 
than I thought,” - reflectively—“but it wouldn’t 
do to tell them so.” 


How did you 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Crapter X. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

I was tho first to rea@h my poor, poor darliny. 
She had been thrown over the rocky descent and 
was lying on the green sod below. Scranton, still 
clinging to the reins, was found stunned amid 
the wreck of the carriage. The horse lay pant- 
ine and quivering, with his four feet in the air. 

It was a sad spectacic! 

Nellie was like one dead. I took her lovely 
head, with its wealth of lilics, now so crushed 
and soiled, in my hands, and tried to kiss it into 
life. 

How white the lips were—those lips that but a 
little before had proffered me curesses fronr 
which [had turned away! I could kiss them 
now, cold and colorless as they were; and, if my 
heart could have made the bruised head rest the 
easicr, she should havo had that for her pillow. 

But she was heedicss alike of my anguish and 
the tears that fell upon her livid face. 

1 did not need go home to my chamber to 
weep out my hate now! It was all frone. 

So I moaned and sobbed until they forcibly 
took the lifeless body from my arms, and then I 
remember nothing more until I found myself 
lying upon a bed in a farm-house near the place 
where the accident had happened. Miss Prig 
was sitting by the bedside, looking at the pho- 
tozraph whieh Prince had given her. y 

“Where is Nellic, Miss Pris? And is she liv- 
in?” I cried, trying to recall the recent events. 

Miss Priy blushed, and hid the photograph 
in her handkerchief. 

“Is Nellie living?” I cried out again, now fully 
restored to my senses. 

“Well, we den’t kuow yet. 
room.” 

I tricd to rise, but faintness compelled me to 
lie down again. 

“Is the doctor with her?” 

“Yo,” 

“Have you seen her?” 

“No, not yet; they let no one in.” 

“O, do ro to the door and ask.”” 

“It’s no use. The door is locked.” 

“Then look through the keyhole, and try to 
get a glimpse of her face. Bo, Miss Prig, orl 
must yo mywlf.” 

Miss Prig rose, reluctantly, and Prince’s pho: 


She is in the other 
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tograph fell te the floor, where it lay, face upper- 
most, until her return. She took it up, in a con- 
fused way, before she answered my eager ques- 
tions. 

“Well?” I cricd, impatiently. 

The door‘is locked, and the key in, so I corld 
not see any thing. rhs 

“Did you knock ?”™ 

“Yes, but there was no answer.”’ 

“Could you hear them speakiuy within?” 

“J could hear them whispering.” 

My heart stood still, and I meancd out, “Nel- 
lic is dead. O Nellio, my dear, dear Nellie.” 

“I don’t think you trentcd her to-day as if she 
was such a dear Nellie,” Miss Prig said, craclly. 

“J was mean and hateful'to her. J know that, 
Miss Priz,as wellas you do; but if any thing 
has happened to’ Nellic, I shall die, for all my 
seeming unkindness.” 

And I buricd my face in the pillows and azain 
sought relicf in an outburst of gricf.” 

“It's no use taking en so, The best way is to 
do rizht by your friends when they are alive.” 

“Don’t reproach me. Iam punished cnough— 
yes, quite enough.” 

Idid not speak again until I was able to rise. 
Miss Prig made ne seerct of the phetosraph now, 
but held it complacently in her hand, examin- 
inz it in every possible light. 

Her coldness was so revolting that I made an- 
other effort to ¢e to Nellic’s room, and this time 
with bettcr success. It was a uscless attempt, 
however; they would not admit me. 

Presently, the lady of the house came into the 
room witha cup of tea. She said Miss Mon- 
dram thought I better go to the boardin s-house 
as soon as I was able to ride, and that Prince was 
ng rather impatiently for us below stairs, 

Miss Mondram came in herself, just then, 
looking very pale and exhausted. 

I put down, the cup of tea I was trying to sip, 
and again burst into tears. b 

She came to my side, and kindly put her arms 
around me, and one or two tears fell on my 
cheek as she did so. 

“It is best for you not to see her,” she whis- 
pered. ‘Go to the boardiny-house, and try to 
keep up good courage.” 

At the word couraxe, I felt a thrill of hope. 

“Couraze!” Icricd out. “Is she alive?” 

“Yes, alive; but that is all we can say now.” 

“Is she conscions?”” 

“No, not conscieus,”” with a long-drawn sigh. 

-“'ELis slre opened her eyes?” > 

“No, but the doctor thinks there is hope.” 

“If Tcould only look into the door! If you 
will let me sec her just once, I will go home, if 
it is hest we shoxld.”” 

Miss Mondram took hold of my hand tender- 
ly and Iced me to the room where Nellie was. 
She was lying just as they had placed her, with- 
out any signs of life. ; 

One glance was quite sufficient. Miss Prig 
Jed me down ta the bu ,and Prince handed 
mo in without speaking. Miss Prig tried to 
flirt a little as we rode home. Even Prince had 
too much delicacy to appear light and unfeeling. 

When we arrived at the boarting-house I shook 
Miss Prig off at my chamber door, and went in 
alone. 

Mlow like a tomb that chamber was! All the 
sunshine and cheerfulness were gone from it 
then! 

The first object that met my sight was a pair 
of Nellic’s gloves lying upon the table where 
she had flung them when she went away in the 
morning. 

I toek them wp and held them a moment in 
my hands—pule lavender kids, soft and delicate 
even in their then soited condition. There was 
the odor of violets about them, too,—the per- 
fume the poor child loved best of all. . 

How often we had walked hand in hand when 
she had worn them! ILow many flowers they 
had helped us te gather! 

Weuld they ever press her slender fingers 
again! 

Lopened the cleset and looked at her study 
wrapper and school hat, at her trunk, her books, 
every thing that belonged to her; but I did not 
weep until I took up ascrap of paper upos which 
she had written my name with some loving 
words attached. Then the forced calmness gave 
way, and I had my cry out. 

“What a wretched, humble, heart-broken crea- 
ture [was! To think I had hated her all that 
livelong day—had turned from her caresses— 
hurt her without even a shadow of an excuse! 

I knelt and laid my wet face in Nellie’s chair, 
and asked God to forgive all my pride, my mean 
envy, and unkindness. When I could weep and 
pray no longer, I knelt still, and made such res- 
olutions never ta yield to such sin aguin, as I 
trust I shall errdeavor to keep to the last hour of 
my life. : 

Later in the evening we learned that Scranton 
had been brought home with his right arm 


























broken. It had been sct, and with proper care, 
he was not in danger from his injuries. 

The carriage had becn considerably injured, 
but the horse was as vicious as cv¢r, when re- 
Icased frem harness. We were’ all well cured of 
any ambition to ride behind hinx . 

Ned Tryst, who had not been of our party, 
tapped at my door, in the evening. It was 
tinst the rules of the school for the male stu- 
dents to call at our rooms. When I appeared he 
shrank back, into the shadow, so that I could 
not see his face, but his voice trembled when he 
asked,— 

“Tlow is Miss May ?”” 

If I had detested Ned, before, I liked him now 
—any thing that had jnterested ber, would be 
dear to me forever, 

“Pm afraid she is dead before this; she was 
hardly alive when I came away.” 

It was so still you could have heard a pin drop 
—then there was a sob, as if it could not be kept 
down. 

“Don’t ery, Ned. 

“The only one I ever had. 
Another sob—and another. 

“Remeraber how she has tried to save you, 
and never do any thing that you know she would 
think wrong.” 

“J never will; tell her so,” sobbing, still. 

“Yes, I will tell her,” | groaned, “if ste lives.” 

At that we both burst into sobs, and Ned stole 
away in the darkness, but I heard him sobbing 
as he went. 

It was a long, dreary night. I laid hour after 
hour looking up at the stars elintiny through 
the curtains, wondering if Nellie had zone tu the 
bright orb she nad chosen for her future abode, 
one evening when we were speakiny of death 
and the future, and whether she would ever look 
down upon my repentance and prief. 

Iu the gray of the merning Miss Mondram 
ecxme heme. She tapped at my door as she went 
to her room, to let me know what had happened 
during the nizht. 

When [ opened the door and saw how haz- 
gard her face was, I was sure Nellie was dead, 
so I waited for her to speak, not dariny to ask a 
question. 

“LT thought you would like to know how Nel- 
lie is,” she said, softly. “She has not opened 
her eyes or spoken yet, but she is alive, and the 
doctor thinks her pulse is improving.” 

“Can [go to her?” 

«Not yet, dear. Try to be calm, and you bet 
ter keep to your lessons; it will help to divert 
your thoughts.” 

“Yes, mia’am;” and I tried so hard te keep 
back the tears. 

“Leame home for the day exercises,” Miss 
Mondram said; “but I shall go back as svon as 
Tecan be spared. We are doing every thing that 
can be done.” 

I was standing just where Miss Mondram left 
me, frigid with aisery, when Master Tryst 
looked in. : 

“How is she now?” he asked. 

‘The poor fellow’s eyes were swollen with wecp- 
ing. 

“T don’t know—better, they say; but what 
docs that mean, when she cannot even speak or 
open her dear eyes!” 

Ned groaned. 

“If Tcould only be with her; but they won’t 
Ict me!’ and then 1 fell to wriaging my hands 
and weeping, again. a 

“fam going to the farm-housc,” Ned said, 
and he sprang down the stairs two ata time, 
and I saw him from the window, running swift- 
ly along the road.* 

Before the school-bell rang, he was back again, 
flushed and breathless, but with his face aglow. 

“She’s spoken. She wants you, and they are 
coming for you. Make haste!’ 

I shall always love Ned Tryst for those hope- 
ful words. 

I ran to meet the messenger, and in a half 
hour was at Nellie’s door. Now that the lenged 
for moment had come, I had to stop upon the 
threshold to still the benting of my heart. 

When I became somewhat composed I went in. 

Dear, darling Nellic! Her eyes opened lan- 
guidly, a smile stole to her lips, her arms opened 
to receive me, and then we were silent, as those 
are whose hearts are too full to speak. 

I think we were both praying. 

To be continued, 








She was your friend.” 
God bless her!” 


” 4 
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AN ANECDOTE OF SOUTHEY. 

Mr. Hall’s reminiscenees of Southey, in Har- 
per’s Weekly, contains this anecdote: 

An illustrative ancedote was told me by the 
sexton of Creswaith church, who, hewever, had 
lietle to say of the pegt, except that he scldom 
saw him smile. He met him often in kis walks, 
but he seemed pensive, full of theught, and 
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The ancedote is this: Southey had a preat dis. 
like to be “looked at;”” and althonzh very Tete 
larin his attendance at church, he world s:,, 
away when he krew there were very many tort. 
ists in the neighborhood. One Sunday, 1m, 
stranzers who had a great desire to sce the pet, 
besought the sexton to point him out to then 
The sexton, knowinf that this must be done. 
eretly, said, “I will take you up the aisle, an: jy 
passing touch the pew in which he sits.” J, 
did so, and no doubt the strangers had “a xi 
stare.” A few days after the sexton met Sux! + 
ey in the streets of Keswick. The poct loci: 
somewhat sternly at him, and said, “Don’t do: 
again,” and passed on, Icaving the conscience, 
stricken sexton to ponder over the “crime” ig 
which he liad been detected by the poet. 
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ROSA’S ENGAGEMENT, 
By Alice Bobbins. 

“Of course they'll choose Rosaline May.” 

“And Phil Asbury.” 

“Yes, Phil is decidedly the handsomest bos 
the town. He ought to be king; but Rosais nor 
beautiful.” 

“O, but every body loves her so.” 

“Yes,” said Nelly Ascott, “she is pretty enoc=i 
to be queen of May.” 

“What are you talking about, Nelly?” asial 
a genilefaced girl, cominy into the litle cirte: 
and ¢hoosin: one of licr companions, she placed 
her arm about her waist. 

“About you,” said Nelly Ascott, bluntly, 

“Then, of course, I’ve no right to know." 

“Yes, you have; you're to be queen of Mx, 
and Phil Asbury, king.” 

“O, no,”’ said Rosa, shrinkinely; “Phil will do 
very well for king, but pray choose some other 
irl for the quecn.”” 

“You must abide by the ballot, any way," 
spoke up one of the others. 

The bell ringing at that moment prevenicl 
any answer, and Rosaline went thoughtful) 
her studies, quite anxious oyer the honor ths 
was intended for her. Sue had been a pur! 
the academy for nearly a year, and her si: & 
larly sweet disposition, and happy temperate, 
had made her a universal favorite. 

It was the Jast week in April. A few fur 
spring blossoms had already pecpel out, ik 
harbingers of brighter and stronger flowers, and 
the pupils of Madam Bri :ht’s school b 
of little else than their coming May day fr: 
Madam had invited them to a beautial plus, 
not more than half a mile from the town, wer 
they were to have a genuine May-pole, crowse! 
with flowers, and after the crowning they Wt 
to partake of a nice breakfast in the hhonse f 
the teacher’s krother. The girls were half wi 
with delizht at the pro-pect. Brothers, s] 
cousins, and friends were invited, and roses, asd 
crowns, and sceptres were the topics of the 

Rosa and Phil were chosen, and mate 
pair, The day preved to he sunny and nnch 
ed; the grand procession, in defiance of 2 ¢ ‘ 
atmosphere, marched gayly out of the town, ed 
in white, and rose colored ribbons, and mamr4 
man and woman meeting them in their youth! 
beauty and ardor, whispered a “God bless thew. 

Every body admirctl Phil Asbury. He ** 
the son of a widow, a woman who led a si): 
ed and lonely life, in alittle cottage on the 































of tac town. Many people had tried to mk 


her acquaintance, but she seemed to shuns 
“0 


ety, and no one but Rosaline’s mother, for 
sho had once donc a great service, was ala 
on intimate terms. Sle was a sad looking 
man, and had been very handsome. Thee 
whispered that her husband had not been kin, 
but none of the facts were known, and so P\ 
ple ccased at last to talk about her. 

She scemed to exist only for her son, ¥!:2 
she had petted and humored from his very bi 
She gloried in his beauty, and it bad bee : 
greatest joy to work for him, to dexy het- 
that he might be well fed and well clothed. I 

Phil was quick and ambitious. Some * 
that with all his beauty, there was # hesl, es 
perious expression to his face, that detracted 
from its generally pleasing effect; but not 2 
thought the girls whe met him at party * 
picnic. With them Phil was a general fare 
and no wonder, for never was there a fins. 
gentleman mere attentive to their wants thas be | 

The ycars went on, and ever after the 
party Rosa and Phil were the best of frivah 
Poeple began to name them together, for 6" 
ever Rosa was you might be sure to find Pe 
and tho other gis had Jong ccased 10 expe 
any but the most casual attentions from his. 

“T see Phil has been doing very wall ass Pk 
er,” suid Mr. May, one morning, ever his 
“I shouldn't wonder if he rises to cml 
sometinse, as this was his first case. Heb 
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looked as if his life was elsewhere than.on earth. | to go up,|I think.” 
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Rosa smiled, and felt her cheeks grow red. 
She was very prond of the young lawyer, and 
leved to listen to his praises, especially from her 
father, who thou:ht hi-hly of him. 

“They secm to be very poor,” said Mrs, Mav, 
thouxbtfully; “I wonder what they have to live 
on.” 

“Philip says his mother has an annuity,” said 
Rosa. 

“Then it must be very small,’”’ responded her 
mother, ‘for she never gets any new clothes. I 
don’t often speak of such things, but that old 
brown merino must have done duty for several 
Years. And I notice that all her home dresses 
are of ancient cut and material.” 

“O, but she is very peculiar,” spoke up Rosa; 
“Philip says she is.’" 

“And what right has Philip to speak of his 
mother in that way, I wonder?” said Mr. May, 
pausing. 

“*I suppose he sees that we notice her dress,” 
replicd Rosa. 

“She has been a woman of great beauty,” 
said Mrs. May, “and she has a cultivated mind. 
I suppose she has taken her money to edueate 
her son. How grateful he ought to be for her 
self-sacrifice! There are not many mothers who 
would forego all society, and ignore the fashions 
and customs of the time so completely as she 
has donc for him.” 

« Rosa was silent. For the first time it occurred 
to her that she had never heard Philip speak in 
warm praise of his mother. He had said that 
she was eccentric, and old-fashioned, nd always 
had seemei to wish to excuse her in Rosa’s eves. 

There was no necd of that, for Rosa had 
learned to love her, and had listened for hours to 
the mother’s praise of the son; had seen her eye 
Kindle at his approach, even though it grew sad 
& moment after—and she had fclt a certain un- 
easiness which sho could not define. 

One beautiful summer day, Rosa went out for 
awalk. Through the shaded aisles of a lovely 
spot, called Plympton’s Wood, she wandered, 
now culling the mosses, whose warm, red cups 
held ‘ane drop o’ dew,” now picking the pretty 
hidden flowers, whose wealth of sweetness 
seemed almost thrown away, in these secluded 
nooks. : 

At last, feeling weary and thirsty, the whim 
took her to call in at the widow Asbury’: 

So she walked on until the little familiar cot- 
taze came in sight. The garden was full of 
hardy roses, about which the bees droned; the 
brizhtly-scourced milk pans stoo| up on their ac- 
customed bench; peace and tranquillity seemed 
shed around. The door of the little back kitch- 
en was invitinsly open, and its cool shadow 
looked so comfortable thit, tired as she was, 
Rosa involuntarily stepped in, and seated her- 
self. 

“YT shouldn’t wonder if Mrs. Asbury were 
aslcep,”’ said Rosa to herself, as not a motion, 
or a footstep was heard. 

In a moment, however, she heard footsteps 
and voices. A door was opened and shut, and 
she heard a man’s voice, clear, full and petulant. 

“Didn’t I tell you to call me at four?” 

“But, Philip, dear, I happencd to fall asleep on 
the sofa. I was very tircd.” 

“O, yes; always some excuse. I shall be glad 
when I gct a home of my own, where my re- 
quests will be heeded. I have lost a case by this 
oversleeping, and you can take that for your 
consolation.” 

“Then, Philip, you should be home at proper 
hours, aud not stay all nizht carousing with 
men who will ruin you,” said the sad voice, and 

there seemed to be no soul in it. Poor mother! 

He tarned upon her with a fierce exclamation, 
and it scemed to Rosa as if her blood curdicd in 
her veins. 

ie was like one under the influence of a 

dreadful nightmare; she could ncither move nor 
speak. Could that fierce voice belong to Philip 

Asbury? She had never heard it but in sweet 

and honeyed accents. Could he so brutally treat 

his mother?—such a mother xs she had been to 

Aim. Then what would he do to a wife? 

“Keep your advice to yourself,” he said, 
Foughly; “Ishall stay out wheiever I choose. 

You're always whining, and I’m tired of it. I'll 
Bina way to escape it soon.” 

“{ hope you will, Philip,” she said, in the 
Same keart-broken tone. “I shall always pray 
or your happiness, wherever you go; enly, for 
“whe sake of that sweet girl, leave those vile com- 

xnjons.”” 5 

Then came undatiful, angry words, and Resa 

wothan Once tricd to rise and go away, but 

revulsion Of feeling had been too dreadful; 
—aaered they would find her senseless on 
Prantly the voices ceased; the front door 

hail Philip walked from the house in an 

a ttes 2. Rosa hoard the latch of the 
@OVY yattle— tien in fie opening 

















stood Mrs, Ashurv, staring at her with a white, 
lorror-struck face. 

“OQ, my poor darlinz!’ she ecricd, at last; 
then you must have heard.” 

Rosa tricd to smile, tricd to rise, but the wid- 
ow, coming forward, prevented her. Down on 
her knees fell the poor ercature, and with her 
face buried in Rosa’s lap, wept convilsively. 

vel have, always hidden it,” she snid, slowly 
and sobbinzly; ‘I would have dicd to save you 
this knowledzec, but Heaven was wiser than I. 
O, don’t hate my poor boy.” 

Rosa did not hate him, but she could ne long- 
er regard him as her future husband. She told 
him, frankly, all stic had heard, all she feared, 
and then broke theirengazement. “Aman who 
does not honor his mother,” she said, ‘‘will never 
honor a wife;”? and despite all his pleadings and 
pledges, she remained firm in her purpose, 
thouzh to do so cost her the eruelest pangs of 
her life, 

Years after, when Philip had fled his country 
to escape the consequences of erime, Rosa was 
his mother’s chief consolcr, and until the poor 
woman died, was to her as a dauzhter, but she 
has never regretted her decision, or the firmness 
that sustained her. 
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SHELLS OF THE OCEAN. 


One suinmer eve, in pensive thought, 
1 wandered by the se le shore, 
Where oft, in heedless infant sport, 
T gathered shells in dayy before, 
The splashing waves like music fell, 
Responsive to my fancy wild, 
A dream came o'er me like a spell, 
I thought 1 was again a chiid. 











I steod upon the pebbly strand, 
To cull the toys that round me lay, 
And, as I took them in my hand, 
I threw them one by one away; 
And thus] said, in every ago, 
By toys our fancy is beguiled, 
We gather shells from youth to age, 
And then we leave them like a child. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH FOUR BEARS. 


Paul Ranney, Edwin Jenks and James Pome- 
roy, three young Mexicans, started, one Satur- 
day morning, in the early winter of 1869, fora 
bear hunt. 

When I say they were “Mexicans,” I do not 
mean senors or hidalzos of the Southern coun- 
try, conquered by Fernando Cortez—as you may 
sce at once by the names; Ranncy, and Jenks, 
and Pomeroy bein as little Spanish in sound or 
spelling as Sinith, Brown and Jones. I mean to 
say that my three hunters were fill blooded Ox- 
ford county Yankees, and belonzed to the old 
town of Mexico, away up on the Androscog-in, 
about forty-six miles from the capital of Maine. 

Sheep and several young cattle had recently 
been killed by bears, for it was carly in the cold 
season, and these hungry beasts had not yet 
gone inte their winter dormitories. So, on the 
Saturday in question, the young men started off 
on a& mission of vengeance, determined that no 
more sheep should be butchered by bears, if they 
could prevent it. 

They loaded their pung with all necessary 
equipments, including axes, ropes, and of course 
matcrial for a ood dinner and plenty of ammu- 
nition for theirthroe double-barrelled suns. Two 
good dogs trotted ahead of the horse, and com- 
pleted the pi 

Arrived in the region of Black Mountain, which 
was to he the scene of thcir search, they left 
their horse and pung in q place of safety, and 
struck into the woods. The snow was not decp, 
and scarcely impeded their travelliny, while it 
afforded an excclient surface for tracking game. 
The weather was still and steadily cwld, and ev- 
ery thing was favorable fur a sucecssful hunt. 

The morning, however, passed withont results, 
and about noon they returned to their pung and 
ato their dinner. When they set out ayain their 
plan was to explore thoroughly the wild coun- 
try on the east and south sides of Black Moun- 
tain, and they followed it with an energy that 
certainly deserved success, but furtune seemed 
determined to mock them that day. Four o'clock 
came, and still no traces of bears. They bad 
crossel the Mexico town line, and were now in 
Rumford. 

Night was near, and the weary hunters were 
forced to think of returning heme. According- 
ly, Pomeroy and Jenks determined to make their 
way te a scttlement known as “Walker's Clear- 
ing,” while Paul Ranney started by another 
route to take the pung and mect them there. 

The two young men trud sed on towards the 
setticment, saying little, and meditating how to 
tell their ill luck to their friends, when they 
heard a peculiar bark from the dogs at some dix- 
tance. Hurrsing to the spot where the dogs 
were, they found a hole under some rocks, but 
Jenks, who meant to be on his guard against 
ary mitre diappein tents, expressed bis con- 
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tempt and declared that the dogs had “driven 
ina coon or a hedychog.” 

Pomeroy believed they had bigger game. The 
hole lonked larecr when they enme near and cx- 
amined it, and there was dirt on the snow, where 
animals of some kind had passed in And out, 
They broke away the snow, enlarging the en- 
trance considerably. It seemed to lead into a 
cave of very respectable size. 

“Date you go in?” said Pomero: 
out a word in went Jenks, gun in hand, to make 
a reconnoissance, 

Ile needed his best eyesight, for only a few 
rays of light penctrated the den, but before he 
had gone far he made ont the shape of some 
rough creature curled up in the gloom, and 
thonzht his first opinion was confirmed. 

“Pshaw!” he sneered. “It’s only a hedgehog.” 

Just then a heavy movement, and agrunt, and 
a sniff, effectually drove all notions of hedrehogs 
out of his head, and when a pair of fiery eves 
turned full at*him he bezan to feel something 
besides contempt fer his game. 

He cocked and levelled his gun at once, and 
though he could only half see where the muzzle 
was, he took as good nim as possible between the 
pair of eves and fired. 

“Look ont for him, Jim!’ he shouted, as he 
tumbled backwards ent of the cave. 

“Hurrah!” echocd Pomeray. “Now it’s my 
turn.” And he plunzed down the entrance to 
see the effect of his fricnd’s shot, and if ncces- 
sary, to try one himself. 

Alarze dead bear lay on the bottom of the 
cave, but on a shelf of the rock, a little to one 
side, he could just desery a living ono nearly as 
large, and owning another pair of glaring eyes. 

Calling out to Jenks not to Ict the game es- 
expe, if he failed to kill it, he discharged his rifle 
and retreated as rapidly as his companion had 
done. 

There was now considerable commotion in the 
den. Either Pomcroy had not killed his bear, 
or his shot had stirred up the remaining mem- 
bers of a good-sized bear family. : 

The two young men held a consultation. It 
was gectting dangcrous to enter the cave now.4 
Evidently they had a job on hand at last that 
would give them all the work they wanted. 

What was to be done next? The dogs would 
not venture in, but danced about at the mouth 
of the cave, making up in noise what they lacked 
in courage. Ferocious snarls and growls from 
the inside answered their yelping, and excited 
them to fury. 
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Bruin got over tho ground at the best specd 
he could with adog hanging to cach hind leg, 
but the excited hunter soon overtook him and 
fastened his hands into the lons hair on his 
flanks, 2 believed that he had mortally wound- 
ed him, and could pull him down, 

Away went bear, ozs and man—the funniest 
possible spectacle of a p Il-m:ll chase—but the 
stout game showed nosi ns of ivingin, On he 
plunged, dragging his pursuers after Lim ful 
forty rods over ths snow, til he finally broke 
loose and disappeared in the gluomy thicknesses « 
of a neighboring spruce swamp. 

Jenks had come out and started to join in the 
run, but Pomeroy soon shouted to him,— 

“It’s no use. Back, or we’lllose more of em!” @ 

The dogs were whistled off, and all gathered 
round the cave asain, when Jenks gave his 
opinion that there were no bears inside but the 
two they had killed. 

Pomcroy was doubtful, but Jonks went in with 
frepe and madc fast tu one of the dead bears, 
which he drew to theentrance. Ashe satastride 
the animal, untying the rope to use asain, an- 
other movement was heard in the cave, and 
Pomeroy scized the pole and went in to explore, 

His efforts started the fourth bear, which had 
been wounded in th: shoulder by sonte onc of the 
shots at close Guarters, and wis too Jame to run 
away. Jenks fired at him and wounded him, 
but in his desperation the brute still gave stiff - 
hattle to both men and dogs, until Pomeroy 
fired again and killed him. 

The hunters then dragzed out the other dead 
bear, and taking the dogs into the den, satisfied 
themselves that it was entirely clear, They had 
“bagged” the old sho bear and twe yearling 
hears. The one that ot away was the pater fa- 
mitias bear; the big Ursa Major of the lot. 

Seven lundred pounds of game was enough 
for one day, certainly, though the killing was all 
done inside of an hour. 


———+or—__——_. 


























For the Companion. 


SWISS LAKE DWELLINGS. 

In the winter of 1853 and 1854 water was very 
scarce in Switzerland. In the rivers and lakes it 
sunk to a Jowcr level than ever before. In Lake 
Zurich, espccially, the shect of water with which 
the bed of the lake was usually covered became 
so much too small for it that it was partly cx- 
posed. Thus the Jess Watcr me more ary 1nd 
appeared. This circumstance sugested to some 
persons who owned land on the shore, that if 





It was growing dusk, and the hunters must 
act quick, or not at all. Suddenly a big black 
bear appeared at the entrance and made a dash 
towards them. This Jooked like bringing mat- 
ters to a crisis . : 

“Shoot him, Ed!’ yelled Pomeroy, who had 
hardly finished loading his gun. 

Jenks emptied both his barrels, but fired rath- 
er wild, for the dogs were giving bruin desper- 
ate battle, and he was afraid of hitting them. 

The effvet was, hewever, to make the bear re- 
treat into the cave, without doing any mischicf 
beyond tipping ene of the dozs heels over head 
into the snow with a cuff of his paw. 

Pomcroy determined to try another shot inside 
the den. It was now pretty certain that the 
place contained three or four bears. He entered 
pluckily enough, but ir a minute he found him- 
self sprawling on the ground and his uu knocked 
outof his hand. One of the brutes had faced 
him, but, luckily, paid him no further attention 
than to push him out of the way, in un cffort to 
escape, Jenks was not quite ready to fire, when 
the bear came out, bet clubbed his gun and 
fetched a tremendous blow. Bruin backed into 
the cave avain, hewling with pain. 

By this time Pomeroy had recovered his gun, 
and presenting it close to his antagenist, shot 
him dead. They now waited a few minutes, till, 
hearing little from the occupants of the cave, 
anc growing impuaticnt, they concluded to try 
stirring the game with a pole. 

Ranney bad carried away the axe, but with 
asharp jack-knife a five-foot pole was svon cut, 
and Jenks went down with this new weapoi. in 
his hand “to puggle” out the bears if any 
remained alive, 

Pomcroy watched the entrance. Jenks had 
given three or four pokes with his pole when an 
enormous bear jumped over him. 

“Take care, Jim!" 

There was a great rush and growl—a farious 
snapping and felling of thodogs. It was the 
same old fellow that made tho first sortie. “I’m 
sure of you this time,” thouzht Pomcroy, as he 
fired. “But to his great disgust, Mr. Bear did not 
stop. The hunter’s Dullet had only woundd 
him. 

Off went the other barrel, but with no other 
effect than to make the beast go faster. Exiuc- 
perated ont of all patience by his failure, Pore- 
Yoy dropped hfs gun antl durted after the boar. 














they raised embankments and kept the water 
from returning, they would thus enlarge their 
real estate. They expected to ct piles of moncy 
in this way, but instead, to their great astonish- 
ment, they came upon wooden pilcs, or pillars, 
driven into the earth, so that their heads lay on 
alevel with the bed of the lake. Abont theso 
piles were piled stags’ horns, hearth-stones, 
broken pottery, bores of animals, &c. 

The evidence could not be resisted that these 
were the remains of human dwellings, posted” 
here leng aro, and preserved in a lake of water, 
as peaches are in 2 bottle of brandy. 

No sooner was this digeovery of remains of 
piles made known than piles of remains of the 
same kind were found in other parts of Switzcr- 
land. Nearly all the lakes proved to have their 
bosoms studded with ancient settlements. More 
than twenty such sites were sighted on the Lake 
of Bicave, and fifty on the Lake ef Neufchatcl; 
while Lake Zurich, which took the lead, had the 
fewest to show. Altozcther, two hundred such 
foundations have been found in Switzerland, be- 
sides a few in other countrics. 

How was it that these ancient habitations 
came to be fixed on thelake? We all know lof 
fond boys are of islands, Whata delight there 
isin having an island all to onc’s self! Well, 
when tho workl was comparativily youn:, the 
people who lived in Switzerland wero like boys, 
and as there were no islands convenient they in- 
vented some. 

But they did now cut themselves off entircly 
from the land. The piles were not driven far 
irom the shore, and the settlements appear to 
have been connected with it by a causeway or 
bridge, though remains of bouts have nlso been. 
found. One scems to have been sunk by too 
heavy a load of stones, 

The piles were driven at least a foot, and some 
times two ; ° three fect apart, go tLat in one 
square rod thero are twelve, and sometimes scv- 
entec:: ~~ twenty of thes round rods, In one 
setticment, whi:h cov :rs three ueres, three thou- 
sand have bee:. counted, but in others they nunmi- 
der fifty, and even 9 heindred, thousand = What 
piles! Stones *vere dropped between to confirm 
them in their uvrizh position. They were cov- 
ered with 2 floor of two inch planks, and on this 
was laid -arth, so thet tho architects might bave 
good grounds to baild on. It isn point in dis- 
pute wether |the honses Were siffrare or ford, 
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and whether they had only one room or two. 
The walls were of wicker work, wattled, that is, 
having coats of mud or clay outside, and shirts 
of mud inside,-to keep out the cold. The fire- 
places were in the middle of the floor, and cont 
sisted of threc or four large slabs of sandstone. 
There were also holes in the floor, by which ash- 
es and offal were sent off all to the bottom of the 
lake. The evidence is weighty, being based on 
the discovery everywhere of clay weights used in 
weaving, that each house had a loom. 

The chief tools used by the self-made islanders 

“were hatchets of stone, called celts, These vary 
from an ounce or two to a pound in weight, and 
from an inch and a half to a foot in length. 

@ Sometimes they are in the form of chisels, and 
sharp enough even now for cutting lead pencils. 
It is supposed they had originally hafts of stag- 
horn, but only one specimen has been found in 
which the stone and the haft have not parted 
company. 

The lake dwellers had also other tools, made 
of bone, such as knives, netting-necdles, pins. 
The ladies evidently adorned themselves with 
pins and other ornaments of bronze, instead of 
bronze leather boots, as now-a-days. Arrow- 
heads of bronze, in which some have fancicd 
they saw cavities for poison, point out the way 
in which the people defended themselves. Pot- 
tery seems to have done most, however, in sup- 
plying them with utensils. Spoons, ladles, cups, 
pots, jars, bowls, &c., some of them evidently 
blackened by the fire, and others having leav- 
ings of food, show that these people did not 
need to use their fingers when they ate. 

The most mysterious objects discovered are 
articles of pottery in the shape of a horned 
moon, fixed on a circular or oval base. They 
are something like the pillows or head-rests 
used by Polynesian islanders, but it is generally 
thought that they are images of the moon, for 
worship. It may not be an idle speculation that 
they were idols. 

Scarcely any human bones have been found, 
s0 what can have become of the inhabitants 
themselves? Did they burn their dead? Or 
have the glaciers from the mountains swept over 
their graves? It is evident that the pile dwell- 
ings themselves were all consumed by fire; and 
as there were no insnrance companies in those 
days, the dwellers had to adopt another style of 
architecture on land. 

ie 
ADVENTURES IN THE ATLAS 
MOUNTAINS. 

The great solitudes of the Atlas Mountains, 
in North Africa, contain some of the most noble 
wild animals and birds in the world. There, in 
the deep silence, as the moon spreads her veil of 
silver over the deserts below, the lion roams 
abroad, the monarch of the forests, and there, 
beneath the withering glare of the-noonday 
sun, the imperial eagle wheels around her eyric, 
the monarch of the air. The stream-cleft val- 
leys are full of flowers, fair as those of Anda- 
lnsia in April, and as brimming with perfume 
as those on the banks of the Nile. But the 
ravenous beast, in his wild beauty, sleeps amid 
these flowery beds, amd the poisonous serpent 
hides its folds beneath the spreading Icaves. 

Some years ago, I found myself in company 
with a party of naturalists on the Tunisian fron- 
tier. We were engaged in making a collection 
of rare birds for 2 metropolitan museum. 

We were domiciled in a south-easterly section 
of Algeria, at the French outpost of Souk Hanas, 
the ancient Thagastum, nssociated with the name 
and history of St. Augustine. 

T was detailed by the party to make an expe- 
dition of some ninety miles, to study the natural 
history of the wilds I must traverse, and to as- 
certain the probability of a successful bird har- 
vest. 

I set out on horseback, taking with me an ex- 
pert cliff-climber and three Arab servants. Our 
route lay by the Hammam Weled Zeid, so named 
from its hot, sulphurous springs, where some 
fine baths have been construeted. 

The majestic griffon afforded us our first birds’- 
nesting triumph. Approaching the edve ofa 
Jong range of cliffs, matted with rich foliage, and 
peering carcfully over the top, upon the shaded 
ravines below, we discovered on a shelf of rock 
acumbrous heap of stocks, in the midst of which 
a parent bird sat, brooding. Alarmed by a fall- 
ing stone, she arose, slowly stretched her wings, 
and, with two or three majestic wavings of her 
Ppinions, left a.single ezg disclosed toview. Hay- 

- ing discovered a narrow ledge by which the nest 
might be reached, our cliff-climber descended. 
We called him back, an after thought suggesting 
that it would better serve our purpose to Ict the 
bird lay other eges, and thus add to our treas- 
ures. He had scarcely reached the top of the 
cliff, when the mother returned, and, quickly 
sailing in, let herself drop on the edge of the 
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nest. Here she paused for a minute or two, gro- 
tesquely turned her head, and ered her precious 
egg; then she turned it over very carefully, and 
with evident admiration, and then sat down 
upon it. 

“That egg is hard set,” said the cliff-climber. 
“Those birds lay but a single egg.” 

“Go back and secure it,” said I, almost pitying 
the noble bird, whose maternal instincts I was 
about to wound. The climber almost reached 
the nest before she would quit it; she moved 
slowly and reluctantly off at last, watching the 
eeg with evident anxiety, and, siving her pinions 
an uncertain wave, rose over our heads. The 
egg proved nearly ready forhatching. The gricf 
of the poor bird on returning to her desolate 
nest may he imagined. , 

Soon afterwards, on entering a densely wooded 
path, « large eagle settled among some project- 
ing trees, that waved and tossed their green 
leaves in the sun. I dismounted, crept up to the 
spot, and there saw, for the first gime in his na- 
tive haunts, an imperial African eagle. This 
magnificent bird, whose piercing intelligence 
holds the eye as by the spell of sudden enchant- 
ment, is distinguished from other specics of sim- 
ilar aspect and sizo by its white shoulders. He 
presents a picture of rare beauty as he wheels 
among the cliffs and crags below the traveller, 
his snowy mantle shining in the clear noonday 
beams. An cagle’s nest was discovered hard by. 
It was at least a yard in diamety, was made of 
large sticks, and contained two eggs. We give 
a picture of the imperial African eagle. 

The scenery along the way, though not always 
highly sublime, was exceedingly rich and varied. 
The trees and underwood were tangled with flow- 
ery vines, and the deep perfume of the jasmine, 
rose, hawthorn and scented broom, fluated upon 
the air. * 

At one point of owr journey, we came upon a 
plain covered with scented tulips, pansics, scar- 
let and blue anemones. No untravelled florist 
of continental Europe ever beheld such a flower 
garden as this! One might roam over a region 
as far as the eye could sce, ankle-deep with flow- 
ers, : 

On the second day of our journey, I had my 
first and probably my last encounter with an 
African lion. Soon after entering the deep for- 
est, 1 observed a line of cliff about half a mile to 
the right, with a pair of white vultures hovering 
over it. 





The birds arrested 


my steps, and, as they did 
not move away from the vicinity of the place, I 
fancied that they might have a nest there, and 
resolved to go and see. I told Salah, my princi- 
pal attendant, to hold the horses, and to follow 
me should I whistle. 

Before I had proceeded far, I found myself in 
a tangled thicket of brushwood. I could not 
force my way through it in an erect position, 
and, as a white vulture’s nest would be a valua- 
ble accession to my collection, [ determined to 
go forward by the very dangerous experiment 
of creeping under the mot-work. I worked my 
way slowly, but at last discovered an opening. 

Tired, torn and pricked, I emerged from the 
covering, happy that I had encountered no ven- 
omous serpent nor beast of prey. 

As I rose up, with a fecling of relief, I discov- 
ered, all at once, a young lion directly before 
me, about ten paces off. It was not very much 
taller than a large St. Bernard dog, but much 
heavier, and more stoutly built. All this I did 
Not take in at once, but, without waiting to 
know how he would accept my intrusion upon 
him, I fired both barrels of my fowling-picce, 
with scarccly an interval between the shots, in 
his face. The animal was only wounded, of 
course. He sprang up, with a note something 
between a roar and a howl, and rushed into the 
thicket. My first impulse was to follo¥; my 
second, on which I promptly acted, was to make 
& precipitate retreat into the tangle, and creep 
back to my companions as speedily as my love 
of life would enable me. I uttered an ejacula- 
tion of gratitude to God for my escape, as I be- 


gan to reflect on the folly of what I had done, 
for the lion could not have been more than two. 
years old,and his mother was probably not far 
off, and I certainly was not in a fitting condition 
to pay.her Jadyship a morning call. 

Thurried back to the place where I had left 
Salah with the horses. Salah was gone. Ice 
had heard the report of the gun and the roar of 
the wild beast, and, jumping at the conclusion 
that an inexpert foreigner would provegio match 
for a lion, had taken care to put space between 
himself and danger. I hurriedly followed his 
tracks, and at last caught a glimpse of him from 
a sudden clevation. 2 

I whistled. He stopped. He seemed to'wear 
adisappointed look when I returned. He sup- 
posed that the lion had made a meal of me, a 
thing with which he would have been more than 
satisfied, and he had undoubtedly hezun to 
reckon how much the horses and kit Would 
Dring him when he had crossed the Tunisian 
fronticr. 








“Where are you 
show of feeling. 
“Ah!” said he, apologetically, “Salah hear 


going?” I asked, with some 


puff puff roar.”” 2 


“Why did you not come and help me?” 

“Ah, master lion eats Englishman! Salah 
cannot run and go to help his master; for, if 
Salah goes, the Arabs will steal the horses, and 
master lion will cat Salah. So Salah stayed and 
wept.” 

He probabf¥ did not stay long enough to in- 
jure himself by weeping. What a precious ex- 
ample of the value of human sympathy! 

Salah’s allusion to the desert robbers may 
awaken the reader’s curiosity. 

Wild, fierce-looking ohjccts they are, these 
descrt marauders and horse thieves, with their 
rough faces, evil-looking cyes, their flying gar- 
ments, and tall, Iank camels, whose legs, when 
they attempt to run, secm out of joint. 





——_+e____ 
AN ENGLISH REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, an English radical 
leader of considcralle note, was recently ‘‘inter- 
viewed” by a correspondent of an American pa- 
per, on which occasion he declared that the 
British monarchy would soon be among the 
things of the past, and was bold enough to give 
the year 1876 as the date of the termination of 
that remarkable polity which has influenced 
and awed the world for a thousand years. 

Strictly speaking, the British monarchy can 
be said to have existed only from the year 1608, 
when the same King received both the crowns 
of England and Scotland, and to whom Ireland 
submitted; but, as the English nation has al- 
ways formed much the larger part of what is 
commonly called England, even when both Scot- 
land and Ireland are understood to be included 
in the word, and as England is the central coun- 
try around which the others have gathered, we 
are in a certain sense justified in saying that the 
British monarchy has existed for more than ten 
eenturics, 

Is it probable, or is it even possible, that this 
ancient polity is about to disappear, and to join 
the old French monarchy, which perished in 


Hanover is getting near to the time when it must 
join the Bourbons, and the Bonapartes, and the 
Vasas, and rank as a bankrupt royal line? 

Certainly it does not seem probable that 
such a chance is impending over Great Britain, 
orthat Mr. Bradlaugh is right when he says 
that Queen Victoria will be the last monarch of 
the country. The British arc not a very chang- 
ing people, they move even more slowly than we 
Lin political matters, and, unlike the French, they 
never attempt sudden reforms. But marvellous 
changes are possible, and so many unthought of 
events have happencd of a wonderful kind of 
late years, that we should be prepared for al- 
most any thing that may occur. 

Who could have thought, for instance, a doz- 
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en years ago, that slavery would cense to oid 
in the United States in half-a-dozen years? Yy, 
such was the fact. In 1859 slavery was the mos, 
powerful institution in America, and slavehol{. 
ers were allowed to monopolize the government 
in order to secure for it ample protection, hb 
1865 American slavery was a thing of the past. 

Thus we see that great and unexpected chang. 
es may take place in a short time, and what tock 
place here, may take place in Englind, thong), 
in a different form. 

Most of the English republicans belong to the 
working classes, by which is meant the artisans 
and other workers in the trades, the peasantry 
generally being known as laborers or ‘agricaltu. 
ral laborers. 2 

Between these two classes there is very little 
in common,: The working men are shrewd, in- 
tellizent, thinking men, who take a decp inter. 
est in politics, and are radical in their ideas, 
while the peasantry or laborers are mostly dull, 
heavy, ignorant men, who are under the info. 
ence of the nobility, the gentry and persons cf 
property. They care very little for repubtican. 
ism, though they would probably in time join in 
a_snecessful movement for a more liberal popu. 
lar government. 

There are but few republicans among the 
hizher classes. Still there are some, and cnonc!, 
to take the Jead when the times become ripe for 
a republican revolution, and they are for the 
most part persons of pure motives and worthy, 
aspirations, inté whose hands the party of prog 
ress may safely entrust their cause. 
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- GREAT FIRES. 

The great conflazration at Chicago has awak- 
ened an interest in similar events in the past. 
Of the fires that occurred in the citics of antiqui- 
ty but little is known. They were probably nu- 
mcrous. History mentions some that were the 
result of war. Of these, Persepolis, in the time 
of Alexander, and Rome, during the invasions 
of the Gauls, are conspicuous examples. Both 
of these cities were rebuilt. ~ 

The great fire in Rome is a vivid historical 
event, and probably will continue so while the 
world endures. It took place in the year of 
Rome 817, and of the Christian Era 64, and in 
the tenth year of the rein of Nero. 

It broke out on the 19th of July, and lasted six 
days, when there was a short intermission; then 
another fire began, which continued three davs. 
Between the two, the greater part of old Rome 
was destroyed, including its principal historical 
edifices, temples and palaces. 

This fire has a peculiar place in history. Nero 
was popularly supposed to have kindled it, end 
to have prevented its being extinguished; snd 
a rumor prevailed that he watched the flames 
from the tower of one of his villas, chanting t0 
his lyre the “Sack of Troy.’ To divert suspicion 
from himsclf, he began the first persecution of 
the Christians, who were charged with being the 
incendiarics. 

Whether the Emperor was guilty of the crime 
imputed to him will never be known, but he cr 


tainly was guilty of persccuting the followers of 


the only true religion, some of whom were con 
temporaries of the Saviour. 

The space over which the fire extended is com- 
puted to have been one-third of Rome, or mort 
than thirteen hundred acres. Thousands of per- 
sons perished. The city was rebuilt in four 
‘years, 

The greatest historical fire of modern timesis 
that of London, in 1666, in the reign of Charles 
II. It began on the 21 of September, anil lasted 
four days. The number of houscs destroyed 
was 18,000; and of churelics, 89, including the 
Cathedral of St. Panl’s, a famous historical eti- 
fice, and many other edifices hardly less ™ 
nowned. St. Paul’s was not rebuilt till mor 
than thirty years Jater,—and we belicve the first 
sermon preached in the new church was-that by 
Compton, Bishop of Landon, on the occasion of 
the thanksgiving for the Peace of Ryswick, 
the close of 1697. " 

The London fire came the year after whatl* 
known as the Great Plague, of which one hur 
dred thousand persons died; and as the plage 
never since has raged in London, the fire of 1666 
has had the credit of having extirpated it, bv 
destroying the unhealthy buildings in which it 
was nursed and from which it spread. . 

There is something that borders on the lui 
crons in the fact that the fire began at Pudding 
Lane, and ended at Pie Corner. 

Moscow is a city renowned for fires. I 
burned three times in the sixteenth century 
the last fire ocetfrring in 1571, or just three hua 
dved years ago. A fourth great fire occur 
there in the early part of theseventcenth centr’: 

The greatest of Moscow's fires, however, Rey 
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that of 1812, just after the French entered ta 
September, a few days subscquent to their ~" 
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victory of Borodino. The city was fired imme-! 
diately on the arrival of the invaders, and in 
few days it heeame a mass of ruins. : 

Tho effect of this was t8 compel the French to 
leave, and to begin that retreat in which their 
army perished. The Russians have had great 
credit for destroying their city, yet it is by no 
means certain that they were the incendiarics. 
Strange thouzh it may seem, it has never been 
settled whether the city was fired accidentally or 
purposely, by the French or by the Russians. 
The Emperor Alexander was very angry with 
Count Rostophin, who was disposed to claim 
credit for the deed. 

Constantinople has been considered the most 
inflammuble city in the world, and it would re- 
quire a column to give only the dates of her 
great conflagrations. The last of these fires was 
no longer ago than June, 1870. It was the great- 
est that had been known since that of Moscow, 
and it was said that the property destroyed was 
of the value of six hundred million dollars,— 
doubtless a great exagecration. Thousands of 
persons perished in the flames. 

New York was lonz held to be Constantino- 
ple’s rival in fires. When the British took pos- 
session of the place, in 1776, it was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, which the Amcricans were 
charged with having kindled. If the charge was 
trae, they anticipated what was attributed to the 
Russians just thirty-six years later. 

New York’s greatest fire was that of Decem- 
ber, 1885, by which property to the value of 
twenty millions of dollars was destroyed. It 
created almost as much excitement as that 
caused by the recent destruction of Chicago. As 
it happened when the weather was extremely 
cold, the sufferiny was greatly increased, 

2 ae 
DON’T TAKE COLD. 

Two men, or two boys, or ten boys, if you 
like, of equally good constitution, equally good 
health, and equally well clothed, may be exposed 
to precisely the same amount of cold, under the 
same coniditions, and they will not all “take 
cold,” although all have been chilled for the 
time. 

Five of the ten will probably escape any ill re- 
sult, fecling soon warm and well again. Of the 
other fixe, two or three will continue to feel dull 
and uncomfortable even after they get warm. 
In alittle while they find that they have sore 
throat, pains in the bones, tightness in the head, 
and a little feverishness. They have “caught 
cokk” Another may have simply fatigue, fol- 
lowed by fever, and it is found that he has in- 
flammation of one or both lungs (pneumonia). 
The fifth may have rheumatism, or, perchance, 
diarrhea. 

We don’t know why these different results fol- 
low in the different cases, nor why the others es- 
cape all harm. But we know that in proportion 
as we arc weakened from any cause, we are una- 
bie to resist the depressing effects of cold. One 
of the five boys who euffered, perhaps had had 
no breakfast. Another had been over-much fa- 
timed the day before. A third, although al- 
ways well and vigorous, had some constitutional 
weakness not yet manifested. 

Other things being equal, damp cold is more 
injurious than cither dry cold or warm damp- 
ness. 

If we would avoid taking cold, there are a few 
points of «reat value to be observed. First, keep 
the body in as fresh and perfect a state as pos- 
sible; for in this condition it will better resist 
cold. Avoid, then, all depressing habits and‘in- 
fluences, a3 excitement of mind, late study, se- 
vere hunzcr, ete. 

Second, with every sudden change of weather, 
from warmer to colder, make a corresponding 
ch:inge in clothing, without regard to the season. 
Under-flannels are never to be forgotten or de- 
spised because November is in the distance. 
They areto be prized and used whenever they 
will be comfortable, and arc capable of prevent- 
ing a great deal of sickness in a cool May or 
September. 

Third, in cold weather, and in all wet weather, 
have the fect specially well protected. Fourth, 
it is more injurious to sit in the cold, than to 
move about in the cold. Students, therefore, 


should always inhabit a warm apartment. 


G. i. 
——_+o+--—___ 


WHERE JENNY LIND BEGAN. 


Jenny Lind sang for the first time as a little 
girl in a small opera, acted hy the pupils of the 
theatre, and Jenny performed the part of a beg- 
gar—such a droll, saucy, fascinatiny little beg- 
gar as was never seen before. 

Sue was only nine yeurs old, and every body 
predicted that she would bocume a great won- 
der, But after two years, her voice, which was 
very beautiful, suddenly grew harsh and thick, 
and she was forbidlen to sinz. It was terribly 
discouraging, fur she was poor, and her voice 
witsallshe had. But she loved music so truly 
and passionately, that, though she might not 














.| well past me. 
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7, she studied hard all the same, learning the 
piano and the science of music, and training her | 
poor hoarse throat to all sorts of dificult move- 
ments. After four years’ patience, she met with 
reward, All of asudden her voice broke out 
again, “like a flower,” more clear and brilliant 
than ever, and she became the most famous 
singer iu the world. 
ne san in Paris, London and America. Ev- 

erybody flocked to hear her. Flowers, and gold, 
's were showered before her like a dream 
of fairy land. And throurh it all, she remained 
the same sweet, womanly ercature, unspoiled by 
flattery and unchilled by fame. She sang, as 
the birds sing, out of her loving, happy heart, 
and simply as a child, Miss Bremer asked her, 
once, what were her thoughts on one particular 
evening, when she had been more than usually 
applauded? Her answer was, that she had been 
remembering all the time that in the morning 
she had neziccted to sew a string on her cloak! 

Wherever she went, she found means for help- 
ing tho poor, It is said that her charities in the 
United States atonaamounted to fifty thousand 
dollars.—Little Corporal. 


- 
STORY OF THE AMADOR GOLD- 
MINES. 

The fortune hunter in Africa, who recently 
found by accident a £5,000 diamond, the day he 
was soing to “give up,” has his match in an ad- 
venturer among the California guiches. The 
lust of riches that drove the man through so 
many privations is partly redcemed here by the 
display of faithful friendship between him and 
his comrade: 





Alvinza Hayward is the hero of a story equal 
to “Monte Cristv.’’ IIe is a Vermonter, who 
operated with a man named Chamberlaine, in a 
gold lead that was full of indications, bnt yielded 
nothing tangible. Chamberlaine at last went 
away disconsolate, giviny Hayward all his inter- 
est. « 
The latter worked on for months, and was 
buried deeper and deeper into the ground, but at 
last his family were next to starving, and his 
laborcrs left him, and he knew of no friend in 
the world except Chamberlaine. He said to this 
man, who had meantime been engaged in stock- 
raising, ‘‘I am on the verge of this great strike. 
I know it. Can’t you give me a little money ? 

Chamberlaine had been on the verge himself 
several tines, and he shook his head sadly. But. 
he had $3,000—his all—buried under a haystack 
near by, and he went and dug it up. 

“Take it, old fellow,” he said, with California 
heartiness; ‘do your best.” 

With this moncy Hayward recommenced, and 
he had worked until it was all spent, and his 
men were reduced to a bag of beans for nourish- 
ment, when to the gloom of hope’ the precious 
ore blazed suddenly up; the Amador mine was 
the richest in the world, 

When this mine was paying $40,000 a month, 
Hayward mado over to his friend one perfect 
third of it. Chamberlaine retired upon $1,500,- 
000, and moved East to educate his children, 
Hayward buying back the whole. 

Finally, even Hayward grew tired, and he sold 
out the mine to a stock company. 





—+or—__—_ 
A CALIFORNIA HOG. 


A correspondent, speaking of the hogs in Cali- 
fornta, droves of which abound on tie ranches, 
says: 


One day I had been gathering flowers in a ficld Pe 


amile or two from the house, when, on emerg- 
ing from a valley, I saw quite near me, coming 
along the road where I was standing, forty or 
fifty hogs, driven by two men on horseback. I 
was in the direct road, and the men upon secing 
me turned the hogs aside. Still continutng my 
wall®leisurely, I watched them until they were 
Suddenly three or four hogs took 
it into their heads to turn hack and retrace their 
steps. Oneof the men started after them and 
succeeded in turning back all except one, that 
started in the rond directly towards inc. 

The man, s on his horse, placed himself be- 
tween me and the hoz, and tried in vain tomake 
it turn and join the other hogs, I watched with 
interest the »pparently unequal contest, the man 
and horse being of the one party and the heg of 
the other. 

But the hog proved itself master of the situa- 
tion, Although the horse understood the meth- 
ods of warfare as well as the man, they were 
both unable to overcome the hog, which fought 
1g valiantly as any royal tiser ever did. I had 
as yet considered mysclf an altogether unintcr- 
ested spectator of the fight. Suddenly, the man 
turned to me and said, “It may bite you.” I 
needed no second admonition, but fled from this 
ignoble porker, as I would have done from a fu- 
rious grizzly bear. 











o : 
HOW CIRCUS RIDERS FARE, 


The amount of suffering gone through with 
before one can become qualified for expert cirens- 
riding must be equal to a year's prison work 
under the whip. Even the dangers and discom- 
forts of the regular practice, as they aro inti- 
mated bélow, are enough, we should think, to 
disgust every one with that unprofitable and 
needless employment: 

A writer who has been behind the scenes in a 
circus, says that the dressing-room was occupicd 
by twelvo or fifteen performers, preparing for 
their respective acts. Some were naked, and 
upon their bodics in every conceivable place, 
appeared handages and plasters. These were for 
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strains and bruises, of which every one had his 
share, and no small share at that. 
One of these men, a well-known bareback and 





four-horse rider, whilo in the act of putting on a 
air of chistic knec-raps, to strengihen his knees, 
explained that the most serious 6 rain resulting 
from riding and tumbling came apon the kid- 
nes, which are often badly injured. The breast 
was also strained at times, though not so fre- 
qitently, Shoulder and ankle sprains were con- 
tinually occurring. 


——————+or—__—_ 


STORY OF “THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER.” : 


The following graphic sketch of the first sing- 
ing of “the Star-Spangled Banner” was taken 
by a writer in Iarper’s Magazine, from the lips 
of Mr. Hendon, an aged man who fought in the 
war of 1812-14. Mr. Hendon was a neighbor of 
the author of the song, in Taneytown, (Frederick 
Co.,) N. J., and a fellow-soldier with him dur- 
ing that war, and the following secne is in the 
camp of the American forces at Baltimore dur- 
ing the bombardment of that city by the British, 
September, 1814; 


“Taye you heard Francis Kcy’s pocm?” said 
one of our mess, coming in one eveniny, as we 
lay scattered over the green hill near the cap- 
tain’s marquee. It was a rude copy, and written 
inascrawl. Hee ud, once, twice, three 
times, until the entire division seemed electrified 
by its pathetic cloquenee. 

An idea seized Ferd Durang, Hunting up a 
volume of old flute music, which was in some- 
body’s tent, he impatiently whistled snatches of 
tune after tune, just as they caught his quick 
eye. One, called “Anacrcon in Heaven,” (1 
have played it often, for it was in my book that 
he found. it) struck his faney and rivetted his at- 
tention. Note after note fell from his puckered 
lips, until, with a leap and shout, he exclaimed, 
“Boys, I’ve hitit!’ and fitting the tune to the 
words, there rany out for the first time, the song 
of the Star-Spanzicd Banner.” 

How the men shouted and clapped, for never 
was there a wedding of poctry to music under 
such inspiring influence: Itwas causht up in 
the camps, and sung around our bivouac fires. 
and whistled in the streets, and when peace w 
declared, and we scattered to our homes, carricd 
to thousands of firesides as tle most precious 
relic of the war of 1812. 

Ferdinand Durang died—I do not know where 
—and Frank Key’s bones lic in the cemetery at 
Fredericktown: but I guess that song will live 
as long as there is an Amcrican boy to sing it. 












































——__++or_--__ 
“IS SHE GOING TO DIE?” 


The Cincinnati Times illustrates the statement 
that little children are “terrible creatures,” by 
the following incident on the rail: 


The other day, a little girl, not past the years 
of babylood, was taken out to ride in a city car 
by her affectionate aunt. There had been con- 
siderable illness in the family, and she had seen 
one lady frequently supported on some one’s 
shoulder, while her head was being bathed with 
camphor, or in order that she shonld change 
her position for awhile. Also, there had been 
some fear of the invalid’s death, and baby had 
listened to much that had set her to thinking 
deeply. Now that she was perched upon the car 
cushions, she looked about her at the passengers, 
and soon settled her attention upon a young man 
and young girl, who, probably not being well 
versed in the customs of polite society, were re- 
vealing the fact that thoy “kept steady com- 





ys 
Baby looked wise for awhile, then shook her 
head, and plucked her aunt by the sleeve. 

“Aunty,” she said, in a shrill, childish treble, 
“QO, aunty, do you think that lady is going to 
dic?—the one the gentleman is holding upon his 
shoulder.” 

Aunty sat, overcome. The majority of the 
passengers tittered audibly, while the more po- 
lite looked out of the window, and plainly saw 
something on the sidewalk which amused them. 
And the young lady’s head was set straizht upon 
her shoulders in a moment, while her sweetheart 
indicated to the conductor his wish to plight at 
the next crossing, an operation which haby wit- 
nessed with the remark that “that lady seemed 
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The Best in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSCN’S 


Is 
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UNQUTSTIONAS 
SLY the be krcare uted 





in tive’ gene 
{ua have been d voted 
to fs Improvement for 
years, till now, wy 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch” Machine has no equal In the 
world, She WHEELER & WILSOS'S is Kclible, 
Economical and Noiseless, Tt answers the wants erthe 
houschold completely, It has received the TIGIES? 
PREMIUVS over ail—as a Family J.achine on both 
sides of the Atlantic, 

Reliable avid active Agente and Canvassers are 
wwinted for this popular Sewine Macht: Chvonzh nt Ne 
England, Machines suld on iustalluents; wits favor- 
able. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
M—eopit : 

















WALTHAM WATCHES. 

The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete cstablishment in the ¥ orld, employ ms 
a body of artisans w for shill, Intellizence, trann, 
and experiness, aro t.nequalled in this or any oiher coun- 
trys 

With every facility in the art at thelr command, the 
Company contitently claim tht their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much Ingher cost, aid 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their & vert 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 




















SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to sult the 
rising generation of American Hoys, has just been brought 
out, and is already iinmensely popular, 


The price has been put low hecause it {8 a Boy's Wa 
and to bring it within the reach of all. Its special tr 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Stree 
Waltham, Mass.” 











—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety if 
aty'les, suited to the tastes and means of the great piajori- 
ty of respectable young people. 
No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston, 


For sale by ail 





Se ake ee 3 
New Carpetings 
SELECTED ESPECIALLY 


FOR 


FALL TRADE. 





SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


CARPET WAREROOMS. 


47 TEMPLE PLACE, 





to be better, and conld walk all by herself now.” 
: ————_+o+—___—_ 
LUDICROUS BLUNDERS OF SPEECH. 


A Scotch professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh was experimenting before his pupils with 
some combustible substances, and, as he was 
mixing them, they exploded, shattering the 
phial which he held into fragments. He held up 
a small picce of glass, and said, very ¢ravcly, 
“Gentlemen, I have made this experiment oiten 
wish this very same phial, and never knew it to 
break in my hands before.” 

The following somewhat ambiguous paragraph 
appeared in an Edinbursh paper: 

“We rezrct to find that the annonneement of 
the death of Mr. W. is a malicious fabr 

It was the mayor of a Portuguese city who 
once enumerated, among the marks by which 
the body of a drowned man mizht be identified, 
“a. marked impediment in his spegch.” 
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“OBLEEGED ALL THE SAME.” 


Four young gents at Sioux City went out to 
serenade the belle of the city.the other evening. 
It was a quartette of good voices, and for fifteen 
minutes they entranced all the neiszhbors as they 
sang under the windows of the beauty’s domicil. 
By-and-br, a black face and woolly head followed 
a hand which held a candle out of a window in 
the second story, and a voice exclaimed, “Look 
a henh, young gemmen, Miss wentober to 
Covington to-day, but I’s obleegzed to ye all tho 
same!” 

The quartette separated. 
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Pin, Tape and other Worms, lurking in the 
tem are effec ly destroyed and remove 
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“THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on m houid be consider 
by every parent, in the tra ‘oun. Priee only $1. 
25 pages, cl: a, on recipe of 
price, Ty this work the trag 
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For the Companton. 
BEAUTIFUL GRANDMAMMA, 

By Mary A. Donison, 
Grandmamma sits in her quaint arm-chair; 
Never was Indy more sweet and fair; 
Lier gray locks ripple l.ke silver shells, 
And her brow its own calm story tells 
Of a gentile life, and a peaceful even, 
A trust in God, aild a hopo of heaven, 


Little girl May sits rocking away 
Ta her own Jow seat, like some winsome fay ; 
Two doll babies hor kisses share, 

And another one lies by the side of her chair; 
May is as fresh as tho morning dew,— 

Cheeks of roses, and ribbons of blue. 


“Say, grandmamma,” says the pretty elf, 
“Toil ine a story about yourself. 

‘When you was ttle, what did you play? 

Was yau good or naughty, the whole long day? 
Was it himdreds cad hundreds of years ago? ~ 
And what makes your soft hair as white as snow? 


“Did you have a mamma f hug and kiss? 
And a dolly like this, and this, and this? 

Did yon have a pussy like my little Kate? 

Did you go to bed when the clock struck eight? 
10.4 you have long curls, and some bends-like iniue, 
And a new silk apron, with ribbons fine?” 


Grandmamma smiled at the little maid, 
And, laying aside her knitting, ehe said, 
“Go to my desk, and a red box you'll see; 
Carefully lift it, and bring St to me.”” 

So May prt her doXées away, and ran, 
Saying, “I'll be as careful as ever I can.” 
Then grandmamma opened the box, and lo! 
A beautiful child, with a throat like snow, 
Lips Just tinted like pink shells, rare, 

sof haz-l, and golden hair; 

Hands all dimpled, and tecth like pearls, 
Fairest and sweetest of little girls. 








“0, who is it?” cried winsome May, 
“How I wich she was here to-day ! 

Wouldn't I love her like every thing; 

Give her a doll, and my new gold ring? 

Say, dear grandiha, who can she be?? 
“Darling,” said grandma, “that child was me,” 


May looked long at the dimpled grace, 
‘And then at the saint-like, fair old face; 

“HLew fanny,” she cried, with a smile and kiss, 
“To have such a dear little grandma as this! 
SUI,” she added, with smiling zest, 

“1 think, dear grandma, I like you best.” 





So May climbed on the aflken knee, 

And grandma told her her history ; 

What plays she played, and what toys she had. 

How at times she was naughty, or good, or sad, 

“But the best thing you did,” said May, “don’t you 
see? 

‘Was to grow to a beautiful grandma, for me.” 


++ 
THE SAFE PILOT. 


The following incident affords a fine comment 
on Psalm 107: 

A ship was coming into port with a valuable 
cargo of precions merchandise on board, and a 
still more valuable freight of precious ‘lives. 
When nearing their destined port, a heavy storm 
arose. There was no hope for hor, except she 
could reach the harbor before the heaviest fury 
of it fell upon her. But alas! her pilot was an 
incompetent one. He did not know the waters 
through which he proposed to lead them. Their 
peril was scen from the shore, and soon a pilot- 
boat, with a few resolute men gn board, set out 
through the stormg sea to come to their rescue. 
Soon a new pilot was on the deck, the old onc 
was displaced, and the men assicned to their va- 
rious posts. The captain took the whecl, and 
followed implicitly the directions of the new 
leader. 

The ship was headed directly towards the 
foaming breakers. 

“Shall [ put her about?” cried the captain. 

“Steady,” was the calm reply; and in a mo- 
ment more came the order, “About ship!’ The 
ship sailed steadily throu:h a narrow pass, be- 
tween two sunken rocks, and soon all danger 
‘was over, and tke vessel safcly anchored in the 
harbor. 

O, what a crowding about that noble pilot 
who had risked his life to come to them—who 
had guided them so steadily, safely through the 
storm and the breakers! The captain left the 
wheel, and firew his arms about him in a trans- 
port of gratitude, The passengers and crew 
were all euger to grasp his hand, and testify by 
words and gifts their gratitude to one who had 
saved them from death. 

With like gratitude how many miNion mari- 
ners on the stormy sea of life will gather round 
the Great Pilot after their temptations and dan- 
gers are all over! 

———__+or 
FLOWERS AS DISINFECTANTS. 
Prof. Mintega: 











has discovered that ozone is 














developert ti in odorous flowers. A writer 
in Nature that most of the stronz-smell- 
ine vey ences, such as mint, cloves, lav- 





ender, lemon, and cherry lanrel, develop m very 
linvtee trian tity of tofente setae in Memeee eet ai 


| it as cowardly. 
| we had plenty of soldiers, and we could indulge 
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mospheric oxygen in lizht. Flowers destitute 
of perfume do not develop it, and generally the 
amount of ozone seems to be in proportion to 
the strencsth of the perfume cimanated, Prof. 
Mintezazz recommends that in marshy dis 
tricts and in places iniested with noxious exh. 
lations, strong smeijlin ¢ flowers should he planied 
around the house, in order that the ozone emit- 
ted from them may exert its powerful oxidizing 
influence. So plvisant a plan for m “amas 
larious district salubrions only requires to be 
known to be put in practice. 


or 


CAPTURE OF INDIAN CHIEFS. 

This savage (whose name micht lose fwo of 
its letters, and express his character better) was 
arrested for murder, hy command of Gen. Sher- 
man, during his visit to Fert Sill. An Indian 
Territory correspondent tells the story : 


This Indian chief, Satantn, is one whom civil- 
ization can never tame, He is treachcrous, eru- 
el, and irreconcilably hostile to the white race. 
On the 6th of Mav, he led a party of one hun- 
dred Kiowa warriors agrinst a supply train on 
the Belknap road, on its way to Fort Griffin, 
Texas, and murdered ten of the party, one of 
whom was burnt to cinders at a eart wheel. 

This the savaze regarded as a wonderful 
achicvement, and in his clation was lod to boast 
of his powers to Arent Tatum and otters, while 
visiting Fort Sill, This boast exme to Gen, Gri- 
erson’s ears, the commandinse officer of the fort, 
and he reported it to Gen. Sherman, The rest 
of the narrative I pive in Gen, Sherman’s own 
words: 

“L was sitting in the porch of Gen. Grierson’s 
quarters,”’ said Gen. Sherman, “when it was re- 
ported to me that Satanta had been boasting to 
Axent Tatum of having robbed a train, snd mas- 
sacred a number of teamsters: [ determined to 
put an immediate stop to this, and sent word by 
an orderly that the General wanted to sce Satan- 
ta at his quarters, 

The chief came up at this summons, and sat 
down on the porch, Lasked him if it was true 
that he had been killing unarmed whites; that 
we could see nothing brave in this, but regarded 
I told him if he wanted to fizht, 


















































him with all the fighting he wanted. [had pre- 
viously learned the full details of the m ere 
from one of the train men who had served in the 
Forticth Mlinois, my favorite reximent, and had 
eseuped the massacre, so I knew there was no 
danger of making a mistake. 

Satanta evidently felt uneasy, and at the first 
chance left the porch, and made off to his horse, 
which was hitched toa tree near by. [ ordered 
Griersen to arrest him, and a colored orderly 
who was standing hy, without a word of com- 
mand, rushed after the chief, and placing his 
pistol at his head, brought him back. 

I now wanted te eet the other chiefs, and di- 
reeted Grierson to station a guard in the rear of 
his quarters, out of sight, and send for Satank, 
Big Tree and Big Heart. The last named failed 
to come, but the other two responded, wnd seated 
themselves by the side of Satanta, 

Very soon afterward, Kickin Bird and Lone 
Wolf e: running on to the porch, and Gen. 
Gricrson says that the former handed a carbine 
each to two of the Kiowas, and strung his how. 
I did not see this action mvself; but if L had it 
isuneertnin what [ should have done, There 
Was about man fermin present, and for a few 
moments there was imminent danger of a scene 
of blood taking places 

Lordered the guards up, and directed them to 
arrest the party of chiefs; but Kickin Bird and 
Lone Wolf managed to get away. [ then or- 
dered Satanta and Satank to he placed in double 
irons and sent to Texas, where they had com- 
mitted the murders, to he tricd by civil law. 

Satank (who mizht lose n Ictter from A-s name 
with liste injustice to him) was killed while he- 
ins sent te Texas, He slipped one of his hand- 
cnffs off, seized a knife and stabbed the sergeant 
of the guard, when a soldier immediately fircd 
and killed him.” 

—_+e 


“ANT RAT-CATCHERS. 


The following, from Appletons’ Journal, in an 
article concerniny the insects of San Domingo, 
describes a specics of ants, which deserves to 
rank amon the most wonderful of the wonder- 
ffl ant family: 


Nearly as large as a hornet, of a russet color, 
these ‘fants of vi-itation”’ ( iffa cephalotes) are 
the grent scavengers of the tropics; and, though 
doubtless doing more or less damaze in their re- 
imarkable excursions, yet this is cas ven, 
in view of the thorough cleansing they give to 
every house they enter. Once a year, they sally 
forth from their homes, 2 mi:zhty army, movine 
in solid column, and led by yeteran ard expcri- 
enced generals. Reaching a house, they imme- 
diately send out scouts that entcr it; and, if the 
feport mide he favorable, the whole vast multi- 
tude swarm into it in every dircetion, and then 
gnsues ascene of slinghier which cain only be 
fitly described by an eye-witness. 

Listen 10 whgt a lady writes from Trinidad of 
one of these visitations, as quoted by Kirby: 
“The upper room presented a singular spectacle, 
for not only were the floor and walls covered like 
the other room, but the roof was covered also. 
The open rafters pf a West India honse at all 
times afford shelter to a numerons tribe of in- 
sects, more particularly the cockroach; but now 
their destruction was inevitable. The chasseur 
ants, as if trained for battle, ascended in regular, 
thick files to the rafters, and threw down the 
cockroaches to their comrades on the floor, who 
as resularly marched off with the dead bodies, 
ng them away by their united efforts, with 
amazing rapidity, Either ye cockroaches were 
stung to death om the rafters, or else the fall 
killed] firtm. ‘ 
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chamber and dre: 
equally in possession of the chasseurs, 
alirge military chest, full of linen, and publcd 


‘inz-room, and found them 





of cockroach and not one escaped, 





end of the house fora place of retre:.t; but, to 
vet the key, Phad to return to the under room, 
where the bat:le was now more hot than ever. 
The ants had commenccd an attack on the rats 
and mice, which, stranve as it may seem, were 
no match for their apparently insiznifieant focs. 
They surrounded them, as they had the insect 
tribe, covered them over, and dragged them off, 
with a celerity and union of strength that no 
one who has not watched such a scene can com- 
prehend. I did not see one rat or mouse escape, 
ard I am sure I saw a score carried off in a brict 
period. 

“We next tried the kitchen, for the store-room 
and koys’ pantry were already occupied; hut the 
Kitehen was equally the fidid of battle hetween 
rats, mice, cockroaches, and ants killing them, 

“1 think it was about ten when I first observed 
the ants; about twelve, the battle was formida- 
Ile; soon aft-r one, the great strife bezan with 
the rats and mice; and ahout three, the houses 
were cleared. Jn a quarter of an hour mere, the 
ants bezan to decamp, and soon not one was to 
be seen within doors.”” 

The negroes appropriately eall these invasions 
“the blessing ot God.” It has been arked 
that, wi-h instinct, these ants in their visitations 
will always pass by an uninhabited house, seem- 
ing to be well av that their prey is only to be 
found in immediate association with man. None 
but those who have in person experienced the 
disgusting annoyance caused by the Southern 
eeckroach can appreciate this wonderful pro- 
vision of Providence, by which the houses are 
Yearly cleaned in so much more complcte a man- 
ner than they possibly could be by the utmost 
resources of human ingenuity. 





































The “ants of visitation” certainly constitute 
one good arzument for the annexation of San 
Domingo, thouzh we do not know that they were 
ever brought forward in the long discussion upon 
that question in Congress. 

—_—_+er 


THE STORY OF A MICROSCOPE. 


Some time ago, being in company with a med- 
ical man, whom [ will call Mr. B—, we fell 
into conversation on the uses of the microscope, 
in the management of which he. was an adept. 
“Now,” said he, “1 will tell you a story of what 
happened to myself—one which, I think, well 
illustrates the importance of this instrument to 
society, though [was put in a very unpleasant 
position owing to my acquaintance with it. 

“Thave, as vou know, given a zood deal of at- 
tention to comparative anatomy, espccially to 
the structure of the hair as it appears under the 
microscope. ‘Io the unassisted eye, indeed, all 
hair appears very much_ alike, except as it is 
lone or short, dark or fair, straight or curly, 
coarse or fine. Undsr the microscope, however, 
the case is very different; the white man’s is 
round, the negro’s ov.l, the mouse’s apparently 
jointed, the bat’s jazzed, and so on. Indeed, 
ev animal has hair of a peculiar character, 
and, what is more, this character ies accord- 
ing to the part of the body from which it is tak- 
en—an important circumstance, as will appear 
from my story, which is this: : 

“Tonce received a Jetter by post, containing a 
few hairs, with a request that [ would examine 
them, and adding that they would he called for 
in a few days. Accordingly 1 submitted the 
hairs to the microscope, when I discovered that 
they were from the human eyebrow, and had 
been bruised. [made a note to this effect, and 
folded it up with the hairs in an envelope, ready 
for the’perzon who had sent them. In q few 
i days a stranger called and inquired whePer I 
had made the investization. ‘O, yes,’ I said, 
| ‘there they are, and yon will find them and their 
description in this envelope,’ handing it to him 
at the sume time. He exprésscd himself as 
much obli.ced, and off-red me a fee, which. how- 
ever, I declined, telling him that I ceuld not 
think of taking any thing for so small a mat- 
ter. 

“Tt turned ont, however, of more consequence 
than I lgd imazined, for within a week [ was 
served with a subpoena to attend as a witness on 
atrial for murder. This was very disnerceable, 
as I have said, but there was no help for it now, 
The case was this: A man had been killed by a 
blow from some blunt instrument on the eye- 
brow, and the hairs sent to me for examination 
had been taken from a hammer, in the posscs- 
sion of a suspected murderer. [ was put into 
the witness box, and my testimony, ‘that the 
hairs were from tle human cycbrow, and had 
been bruised,’ was just the link in the chain of 
evidence which sufliced to convict the prisoner. 
The jury, however, were not easily satisfied that 
my statement was worth any thing; and it re- 
quired the solemn assurance of the judge that 
such a conclusion was within the reach of sci- 
ence, to cenvince them they mizht act on it. 

“One jaryman in particular—an old farmer— 
was very hard to sati-ty. ‘Docs thee mean to 
say,’ snid he, ‘that thee caw tell any hair of any 
animal? IT answered that I would not take upon 
mysclf to assert positively that I coutd do so, 
althouch I belicved could. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I’ll 
prove thee.’ 

“The prisoner, as I said, was convicted; and T 
went home, and in the busy life of 1n extensive 
practice, forzot all about my obstinate old farm- 
er. About two years afte ‘ds, however, a 
person, on utter stranger to me, called on me 
with a few hairs, screwed up in a picce of paper, 
which he asked mo to examine, and report on. 

“Ts thisanother murder case?’ I inquired; ‘for 
if so, I will have nothing to do with it. D’ve 
had cnongh of that sort of work,’ 

"No, 00, sat he, It ts nothtie of the kind. 
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“From this room I went to the adjoining bed- | It is only a matter of curiosity, which I should be 


very much oblized if you would solve; and if 
you will do it, I will ony or send for the result of 
your examination in a few days’ time. ‘Havine 
reecived this assurance, I undertook the investi- 
gation, 

“When he was gone, and I had Icisure, I put 
the hairs undcr the microscope, and soon vic 
covered that they were taken from the back of a 
Norway rat. 

“Two or three days afterward, as I was sitting 
in my cunsniting room, an old farmer-lockins 
man was ushered in. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘has thee 
looked at them hairs?” 

“ Yes,’ I answered; ‘and I find that they are 
from the back of a Norway rat.’ ‘Well,’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘so they are. Thou hast forzotten 
!me, but I have not forgotten thee. Docs th:e 
| recollect the trial for murder at L——: assizes? 
Isaid I would prove thee, and so I have, for 
them hairs come from the back of a rat’s si.in 
my son scnt me from Norw: So the old gen- 
tloman was qnite satisficd with the proof to 
which he had put me, and I, as you may sup- 

ose, Was wcll pleased that my 1 and sagac- 
ity had stood such a queer proof as this, and 
more convinced than ever of the value of the 
Microscope. 

Here the doctor ended his story, which I have 
given as nearly as_possilfe in his own words, 
and upon which, I believe, a shovel. depend- 


enee may be placcd.—Rural New-Yorkcr. 
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PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING. 


A noble-looking man from Chicazo was ac- 
costed by one who judged from his cheerfulness 
that he might be one of the few whose properiy 
eseaped the great fire. ‘Were you one of the for- 
tunates?” was the question. “Yes,” be a 
swered, with a smile, “I saved my wifo and sev- 
en children.” (LHe had lost all hts property, to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands.) The 
incident reminded us of an experience of the 
early life of John Wesley, which is thus related: 


One winter nizht in 1709, the little fellow, on 
waking up, found the room so Ji-ht that his 
first impression was that daylizht lind returmed, 
and he called to his nurse to takehim up. Hav- 
ing no answer, he put his head out of the cur- 
tains, saw the flames above his head, and rushed. 
terrified, to the door; but the fire was there, and 
he climbed up to the window, showin himself 
to the terror-stricken guzcrs in the yard below. 
The sudden cry for a ladder, the terrible re- 
sponse, “There will not be time,” the improvised 
substitute of one man raising himsclf on the 
shoulders of another, and then the awful crash 
of the falling roof, as the child felt the welcome 
arms clasp him, all remained fixed in Wesley's 
memory with that distinctness which, when as 
sociated with strong emotion, gives the event 
thus stamped upon the mind, a significance 
which nothing in after life can rival. The roof 
fellin at the very moment that the child was 
lifted to the ground, for he says it would have 
crushed him and his preserver, had it not falica 
inward. Wo can enstly sce that the sense of 
personal guidance which Wesley could only ree 
ognize as providentinl interference with the 
course of nature, took its rise from the moment 
when the boy, still quivering with the terror of 
that escape, heard his father cry, “Come, neizh- 
hors, let us kneel down; Ict us give thanks to 
God; He has piven mo aH my eight children; 
let the house fo, Iam rich enough.” 

The deliverance was commemorated nnder one 
of Wesley’s pertraits, by a@ virnette of a bern- 
ine house, with the lezend, “Is net this a bran] 
snatched from the burning?” and by Wesley's 
choice of these words for his epitaph, when he 
believed himself dying, in his filticth ycar. 











“WANTED, A BOY TO ATTEND BAL.” 


The paper dropped from my hands as I read 
this advertisement. It seemed as th-ugh I 
read, “Wanted, a boy to go down to peruition! 

I fancied I saw a bright, earne-t hoy, going to 
 bar-room, sccking a living by that fearful 
trade of scHins wine and ram. J could im:vine 
how, one by one, all the good impulses and d- 
sircs he had in tho hesinnin fl befcre the evil 
influences of the dram-shop; how he }-arned to 
drink, to swear and steal; how bad companious 
came around him, and helped him on to ruin. 

Ah, my lad, or whoever yeu are, who may be 
tempted by sucl a call, let me tell you thet you 
may better work in the ficld, or at a forse, or 
dizging ditches, any thing bLonest, than to de 
rade yourself by selling death to others. No 
matter how hard yeu work, ne matter if it soils 
your hands or clothes, so lonx as it leaves sour 
heart pure. Beware of such “ood places” 1s 
will lead you into the snares of the evil one. 
There are many doors besides those of the ar- 
rooms which are almost the same as gateways 
down to the world of woe. 


——+oo—__—_— 


A HEN BROODING A PIé. 


Benjamin Webber, Esq., of Sweden, Me., r~ 
Jated an inoident to us, recently, which came 
under his notice. A hen had been sittin: about 
two weeks, when rhe was noticed to be sick, and 
finally left the nest. Mr. Webher happencd te 
take her up, and Jook into her month, where be 
found a joint of a fish’s backbone wed:ed into 
her throat, so that food could not pass by it. 
He extracted the bone, rave her some dry com, 
which the gizzard could not break down, and 
whichpassed through her nnchanged. She 5001 
rallied, and expressed a desire te complete ber 
work of hatching ber brood, but the nest bred 
heen broken up, and she satisficd) her desire by 
taking under her protection)a young pis on the 
premises) \Sho-hovered over the pleas well a: 


mhe contd with her wings, whith cho later sere 
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to enjoy, and in this way they lived in perfect 
harmony, until she was driven away from the 
pis It showed the stron instinctive propensity 
of the hen, and the desire to gratify it on an ob- 
jcet very much unlike a chicken. 


Se eed 
THOMAS PAINE AND THE BIBLE. 
The love of error is too natural fo leave much 

chance of so ood a result from reading infidel, 

books as is described here. Error may drive one 
to the truth by its own absurdity, but the exper- 
iment is dangerous:: 


A gentleman was once asked in company, 
what led him to embrace the truths of the Gos- 
pel, which formerly he was known to have'neg- 
lected and despised... Ho suid, “My call and 
conversion to my Saviour were produced 
by very singular means; a person put into my 
hands “Puine’s Age of Reason.” I read it with 
attention, and was much struck with the strong 
and ridiculous representation he mado of many 
passages in the Bible. I confess, to my shame, 
Thad never read tho Bible through; but from) 
what I remembered to have heard at church, and 
accidentally on other occasions, I could not per- 
suade myself that Paine’s rcport was quite ex- 
act, or that the Bible was quite so absurd as he 
represented it. I resolved, therefere, that I would 
rend the Bible regularly threugh, and ¢ompare 
the passaves when I had done so, that I might 
give the Bible fair psy; I accordingly set my- 
self to the task, and as [ advanced, I was struck 
with the majesty which spoke, the awfulness of 
the truths contained in it, aud the strony evi- 
dence of its Divine origin, which increased with 
every page, s0 that I finished my inquiry with 
the fullest satisfaction of the truth as itis in 
Jesus, and my heart was penetrated with 1 sense 
of obligution I had never felt before. I resolved 
henceforth to take the sacred Word for my guide, 
and to be a faithful follower of the Son of God.”* 


4 
THE RAT DESCRIBED. 
Abumorous author thus takes off a certain 
well-known class of his fellow-creatures. The 
compliments he pays them certuialy earn him 

their close attention: 


Like large fortunes, rats start from a sinall 
beginning. A bran new rat resembles a peanut 
shell covered with blue mould, and therp are 
generally about fourof him, counting his broth- 
era und sisters. When they arrive at years of 
diserction, a gnawiny feeling comes over them 
to start business on their own book, und their 
stock in trade consists of a good nppetite and an 
excellent set of teeth. They follow the calling 
of poachers, and will steal worse than an Indian 
or an office-hulder. They don’t possess much 
bouk-learning, but for common sense they beat 
the most of us. 

——————+or—__ 


CAT AND SNAKE FIGHT. 


Last week, a cat down in Tennessee had n fight 
with usnake, and puss whipped the snuke through 
pure generalship. The batile took place in an 
open field. The snake, about threc feet in lensth, 
coiled himself to strike, as thecat crept steulthily 
upon it. She put out one of her paws, und the 
snake struck at it; but she was tuo quick; the 
paw was withdrawn ere the fans reached it, 
and then the snake, before he could recover,, 
received n sharp blow on the head. These tac- 
tics were successfully repented several times, 
when the snake became discouraved, and at- 
tempted to beat a retreat. This was the cat’s 
goldeu opportunity. While the snake was cx. 
tended, puss Poanced upon him like a flash of 
lightning, and before he was aware of it, bit him 
several times through the body. She watched 
the dying agonies of her slimy opponent, then 
quietly turned and walked away. The bricf 
combat brought to the surface display of bril- 
liant gencralship. 

———+er—___ 
NOT A SAFE PLACE TO DINE, 


Many years ago, in the so-called “good old 
times,” a zentleman, having set foot for the firy 
time in Ireland, repaired to a hotel for some- 
thing to eat, and was accommodated with a ronst 
fowl. He was procceding to eat it when his 
plate divided with a sharp crack, and the wing, 
to which he had just helped himself, flew up to 
the ceiliny. : 

Soon afterwards an excited waiter rushed in- 
to the room, crying, “He’s safe, he’s safe!” 

PN safe?’ inquired the bewildered trav- 
eller. 

“Mr. O’Musgrave, sir,” said the waitgr, in ex- 
planation; ‘the captain fired in the air!” 

It thus becaine apparent to the zentleman that 
a duel had been fought in the room beneath, 
and, without stopping to finish his repast, he or- 
dered his luggage to be packed, and left Ireland 


immediately. 
—_+or—_—_—_ 
A PRINCESS ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 


The Princess Sophia was travelling with her 
maid and coachman ina sleigh from Warsaw to 
Lowiz, when suddenly eizht or ten large wolves 
attacked them. The conchmun, who was armed 
with a huge whip and a couple of revolvers, suc- 
ceeded at first in driving the wild beasts off. 
They renewed the attack, however, and this time 
could not be put to flizht until they.had killed 
a horse, mortally wounded the lady’s maid, and 
cruelly lacerated the left arm of the princess. 
Bix of the wolves were killed. 


——__+9+ 


Live as long as you may, the first twenty 
years form the greater part of your life. They 
appear so when they are passing; they seem to 
have been so when wo look back to them, and 
they take up more room in our memory than all 
the years that succeed them. 
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TELL JESUS. 


Little ones are often sorry 
For the naughty things they do. 
Troubles reach us all, aud worry 
Little hearts and big ones, too. 
Then tell Jesus; 
That's the best thing we can do. 


Jesus knows when we are tempted, 
Jesus sees us when we fall; 

Jesus died, and we're exempted, 
He was sorry for us all; B 

He'll forvive us, 

If upon His name we eal. 

Let us tell Him all our trouble, 
Tell Him we are sorry, too; 

He will do us kindness double, 
Help us to be good and true, 


‘And forgive us, 
Yes, O, yes! and love us, tov. 


Then tell Jesus; we'll tell Jesus 

All our want and all our woe, 
None but Jesus can relieve us; 

None but Jesus loves us 50; 

And to Jesus 
Eveay one is free to go. 
—— <0r— --- 
For the Compamon. 

KNITTING-WORK. 


“O dear! O dear!” cried Bessie. 
me—suz!’” 

“What isthe matter?” asked grandma. 

“Why, I never can learn to knit with pins. 
They are se small I can’t hold them, and the 
stitches won’t stay on.” And Bessie, with a very 
distressed little face, held up ber work for her 
grandmother to see. 

“Well, that doesn’t look very nice, does it?” 
said grandma. “Sit down here and ravel it out, 
and I will find you some small knitting needles 
and better yarn.” 

Bessie’s wrinkled forehead grew smovth at the 
prospect of real knitting needles, and she was 
soon ready for them. 


“O—dear— 





Grandma cast on the stitches and looked over 
Bessie’s shoulder, showing her how to take them 
up and put the yarn over, till Bessie could do it 
herself quite easily. 

“Thank you,” said Bessie, xratefully. ‘These 


needles are so much nicer than those old pins. |- 


Did you learn on pins, grandma?” 

“I don’t remember,” said grandma. “But I 
used to knit a great deal when I was a little 
girl.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Bessic, drawing her 
little chnir nearer her grandmother's. 

“T den’t know as there is much to tell,” began 
grandma, “There were a good many children 
of us, and I was one of the oldest, so I always 
had cnough to do. I learned to knit and sew, 
too, and liked to do both pretty well. Once 
when I was eight years old, my mother said she 
would pay me if I would knit brother Joe two 
pairs of stockings and make him two shirte.”” 

“I’m "most efght,” interrupted Bessie, 

“Yes, dear,” said grandma; “so you must hur- 
ry up umd learn to knit as fast as you can.” 

“How old was Jee?” asked Bessie. 

“Six,” said grandma. 

“And how many more?” asked Bessie. 

-“Let me sec,” said grandma. “There were 
only four girls then. Sister Lois, then me, then 
Joe and Katie, little Harvey and baby Annie. 

“I loved all my brothers and sisters dearly, 
but little brother Harvey was my darling. 

“He loved me, too, better than any one else 
except mother. When mother promised me the 
money for making Joe’s shirts and stockings, I 
thought, ‘Now I can buy something nice for 
Harvey.’ I had never had any moncy of my 
own before, and mother suid I might do just 
what I pleased with this. 


HS COMPANION. 





away with all my might. After a long time my 
task was done. Mother looked quite pleased, 
and said [had made the thins very nicely in- 
deed. I always liked to have mother praise me. 

“She gave me the moncy,—I can’t remember 
now just how much it was,—and a cunning lit 
ue purse to put itin. Iasked when I could go 
to the village and spend the moncy. She said 
if it was pleasant I might fo the next day. It 
was pleasant, and I hurried thtough my morn 
ing’s work so that I might start early. 

“But futher went off to Mr. Wylie’s farm, and 
took Joe with him, so there was no one to drive 
for me. I didn’t care, though, for mother said 


Imight tuke old Billy, and drive, myself. He}. 


was a steady old horse, and mother said I might 
take little Harvey with me. It was threo miles 
to the village, and we had a delightful ride. 

“Thad decided to buy a new dress for Harvey, 
if I had enough moncy. I took him into the 
store with me, and felt proud enough to hear the 
storekeeper’s wife praise him and admire his 
long curls. 















“She helped mechoese the dress. It was white, 
with tiny bright flowers scattered over it. To 
any great joy I had money cnouzh to pay for it 
and ten cents besides. So I bought ten cents 
worth of peanuts to share with the other chil- 
dren, and went home quite pleased with my first 
purchase. 

“Mother admired the little dress, and let me 
help her make it rizht away. I loved to see 
Harvey wear it, and think it was my own gift.”’ 

“How splendid!” sizhed Bessie. ‘I mean to 
learn to sew and knit just like you. Perhaps I 
can earn some money some time, and buy some- 
thing for somebody.” MABEL DEANE. 

ee Cee 


TURK AND THE KITTENS. 


Our Emma las only one fault; she is too fond 
of kittens. She ulways wants a troop of kittens 
about the house; and as I like order, and do not 
like to have my speols of thread rolled about the 
carpet, [ am a foc to kittens. ° 

The other day I heard a great noise from the 
old cat. She was whining and crying as if in 
distress. I went into the barn to sce what was 
the matter; and thero was Emma with three 
new-born kittens in her arms. 

She was s0 greedy that she could not be con- 
tent with holding one at a time; she must have 
them all. No wonder the old cat protested 
against such grasping conduct. 

Emina has a doy. Turk is his name. He isa 
little bit of a fellow, but brave as a lion. The 
other day a great dog came into the yard and 
ran for a kitten, The old cat was in the barn at 
the time, and did not sce him. 

Round the yard and into the garden he rar, 
Emma try in vain to stop him, and the poor 
little kitten frightencd almost to death, and 
scampcring for dear life. 

But just as the big dog got a few hairs out ef 
the kitten’s fur in his mouth, he all at once came 








to grief. 

What do you think'took place? Why, little 
Turk flew straight at his throat, and gave him 
such a nip, that he howled with pain. Just then 
the old cat came up, and seeing what was going 
on, bristled with rage, and would have soratched 
out the dog’s eyes had he not gut of the 
yard. me 

Then the old cat went up to Turk, and purred 
asif to thank him for what he had done. She 
had not been friendly to him before, 

Ever since that test of -his courage and good 
will, she lets him come to the swill-pail without 
growling or spitting at him. I think she would 
share her last bone with him now. 

————_+o+ 


Moon-REFLECTED-1N-THE-LAKE, a Choctaw 
chief who left his tribe and took to a white wife 


and civilization some years ago, died at Bates- inl 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 








rs. 


26, $8, 39 was miraculously 
Indness. 3 
1, 4, 9, 22, 18, 28, 8) were a people of 


Ay 15, 
Northern Africa. 

My 18 13, 28, 30, 83, 2, 8, 83, 39 wasa king of Persia. 

My 27. 21, 33 is an enstern animal. 

M 3, 10, 83, 25 was a heathen 
goddess, 

My 30, 40, 7, 11, 6, 16, 2, 28, 27 was used in Jewish 
offerings. 

My &, 4, 21, 1, 14, 6, 87, 28, 19 is use for crossing 
rivers. 


My 89, 7, 90, 12, 22, 8, 20, 9, 29 is a Bible name for 

the Zospel, 
The whole is a part of a verse of Eoclesiastes. 
Isora. 


RIDDLE. 


We are temperance people, more fond, as you'll eee, 

Of cold water than even Good Templars need be; 

We are loyal subjects, for do you not know 

That one ef our ancestors, long, long ago, 

(and we ef his loyalty proud'y willing.) 
ielded up all his gains {a support of bis King. 


We are cheerful companions; what else can we thauk 

That we oft have a place with the ple of rauk, 

And sit at thelr board while their declare 

*Twould have «peiled their enjoyment had we not 
been there? 


Ifa party of pleasure resert to the shore, 
No matter If thers are a dozen or more, 
Don’t fear they will slight us, their number's uo sign, 
They’re sure to invite us by dropping a line; 
But alas! our good traits became known but too late, 
For the ancients have made us a symbol of hate. 
ALR. B. 
a. 
SQUARE WORD. 
“Perceives. 
A girl s name (curtailed 
A girl's nate (curtailed; 
Perceives. 


) 
). 
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5. r 
4 GROVE O@-TLEES. 
Mr. Johns was. 1 manager. 
Then I will owe more. 
It was not a leg 


Ba was with pressed into the sere 
Vice. ier: 
“Ben Adhem iécked bis treasure up, and quiekly 


turned away.” 
Mr. Brook has pens of that description, 
The Arabian prince Nebir changed his name to 


Rajib. 
‘When he reached home he was soaking wet. 


6. 
CROBS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in song, but vot in ditty. 
My se ond is in cut, but not in kitty. 
My third is in hat, but net in cap. 

. My fourth is in doze, but not in nap. 
My Ach is in owl, but not in hen. 
My sizth fy in lark, but not iu wren, 
My whole is for children. 


1. 
QHARADE, 

My first is a verb and is also a noun, 
My next a French negative flat; 
My whole without trouble strong walls cag knock 

lown,— 
I wonder if you can guess that. 


Ga. 


AL H. be 


Cenundrums. 


Which side of a horse has always the most hair on! 
‘The outalde. 

Why is India rubber an emblem of benevolence? 
It gives more than any other substance. 

low cam you get the exact weight ofafish? Weigh 

him {n his own scales. 

What lesson may the spendthrift learn from acater- 
pillar? How to make two ends meet. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Hare-bell. 

2. Some rebuses are too ingenious to be construed. 
8. Rose, Oded, Sela, Edar. 

4. Nevada. 

. Cows-lip, Mary-gold, Snow-ball, 'Tu(be)-lip, Pea} 


mo 





ville, Ark., leaving Mrs. Moon-Reflected-in-the- 
Lake and fifteen little Moon-Reflected-in-the- 


“Ldid net tell any ove my plans, but worked | Lakes to mourn his loss. 


6. Hemans, Scott, Byton, Pope, Dana, Spencer, 


Poe, Moore. 
t a Animal, Yearly: May-riy, 


8, Balt 





The Sunscription Pricx of the Companion is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


VAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
. 2 00 if not paid in advance, 


New subscriptions can commence at any tme during 
the ye: 
THe Comraxton is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order 48 received by the Publishers for its discontin~ 
uance. and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
PAYMENT fog the Com 
should be made in Mo 
WHEN 3 
» send the mor 4 
st-iniaters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to ae 80, : 
‘The date azainst your name on tne margin of your paper, 
shows Lo whut time your subscription is paid. 
DISCONTINUANCES.- Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter When a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
The courts have decited that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arre s are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Always give the ngme of the Post-Office to which your 
pier is went Your namo eannot be found on our 
voks unless this is done. 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
SON & CO., Youtu's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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PENSIONERS AND THE PENSION 
LIstT. 


One of the great evils connected with war is 
the immense expenditure it entails upon a coun- 
try long after it has been brought to a close. 

We have a striking example of this ugly fea- 
ture in the magnitude of our pension list, grow- 
ing out of the war for the Union. 

The amount paid for pensions by our goveru- 
ment for the year ending June 80, 1870, was 
$27,322,228 90; and for the year ending June 80, 
1871, it considerably exceeded $28,000,000. 

These large sums are likely %o be largely in- 

creased, as che number of applications for pen- 
sions is immense, and most of the applicants 
probably will be suecessful. 
’ We think it is safe to say that the amount 
paid for pensions by our government during the 
thirty-five years that will folfow the close of the 
secession war will not be short of $30,000,000 a 
year,—making in all $1,050,000,000, (one thou- 
sand and fifty millions of doilars,) without tak- 
into the account the interest of the money thus 
paid out. 

Such is one of the necessary burdens entailed 
upon us by the recent war, and a very long-lived 
burden it will prove, having a lesson that the 
people will be slow to forget. 

‘The moncy is as honestly due as it is honestly 
paid. . No just-minded person can object to the 

ayinent of such a debt, though he must regret 
that there ever was any necessity fot incurring 
it. So farare we from grumbling because money 
is thus expended, that we have strong doubts 
whether all that is due is paid. We cannot do 
tug inuch for disabled soldiers, or for the wid- 
ows and orphans of those who fell in the war. 

The number of pensioners on the rolls during 
the year that ended June 80, 1870, was 194,686, 
and for the following year it was 207,186. The 
increase was 8,500, 

These pensioners are army invalids, soldiers’ 
and sailors’ widows, and dependent heirs of sol- 
dicrs and sailors who were slain in battle, or who 
died from illness while in the national service. 

Such’ persons have the best of claims on their 
country, and it would have been a most shame- 
ful thing had not their claims been allowed, and 
P 























There are pending now almost one hundred 
thousand claims for pensions. Of these, how- 
ever, rather more than one-fourth are from aged 
persons, whose claims grow out of the war with 
England in 1812-15, and had nothing to do with 
the secession war, 

S.uould only half the claims prove to be well 
founded, the number of pensions will be increased 
to about 257,000. And it is probable that the 
nuinber of claimants will be not inconsiderably 
increased. 

That there should be so muny claimants for 
pensions for services rendered in the war of 
1812-15 is surprising. Itis more than fifty-six 
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those persons who took part in it must have 
passed away,—and so it must be with most of 
their wives, or widows. The number of men 
employed by government in that war was not 
large, includiny both soldiers and sailors. 

Most persous who liad pensions for revolution- 
ary services, or from their connection with such 
persons, areno more. Government did not be- 
gin to pay such pensions till very late, as it was 


not able to pay them early. But it did the work | 


of payment at last, so thoroushly that it is said 
to have included among the pensioners some 
persons who had served only under the British 
banner! 

Had it not been for the secession war, our 
pension list would have been but small. As it 
is, we have to pay pensions at the rate of more 
than half a million dollars a weck,—aud a very 
proper payment it is, though a heavy one. 


—__+er—_— 
PULLING HIS NEIGHBOR’S WEEDS. 


Iwas once walking with a farmer through a 
beautiful field, when he chanced to sce # tall 
thistle on the other side of the fence. In an in- 
stant he sprang over the fence, and cut it close 
to the ground. 

“Is that your field?” I asked. 

“OQ, no,” said the farmer; “but bad weeds 
don’t cure much for fences, and if I should leave 
that thistle to blossom in my neighbor’s field, I 
should soon have plenty in my own.”” 


Self-interest is not the highest motive in doing 
good, but it is well to remember that ‘it pays” 
to help a neighbor rvot up the evil weeds in his 
field, for the sceds of these may get into our own. 


aS 


. A TALKING MACHINE, 


Another piece of useless but wonderful inge- 
nuity has come to us from Europe: 


A talking machine, constructed of wire rods, 
India rubber tubes, wooden uprights, and steel 
s was exhibited in New York recently by 
Prof. Faber, of Vienna, ‘The apparatus is upon 
anatomical laws, a pair of bellows supplement- 
ins the human lungs, an clastic tube the larynx, 
's the vocal chrds, and an India 
rubber clapper the tongue. Articulate sounds 
are produced by a series Sof levers, and operated 
by a ke -board. The machine repeated phrascs 
with remarkable faciiity, in a husky tone which 
sugested the possibility of a cold in its head, 
and closed its soliloquy with a burst of laughter 
peculiarly human. 

as Ga 


SAVE A MOTHER’S TEAR. 


Not long ago, two friends were sitting together, 
cd in letter-writing. One was a young man 
from Indin, the other a female friend, part of 
whose family resides in that far-off land. The 
former was writing to his mothcrin India. When 
his letter was finished, his friend offered to en- 
close it in hers, to save postage. This he politely 
declined, saying, “If it be sent separately, it will 
reach her sooner than if sent through a friend, 
and perhaps it may save hera tear.” His friend 
was tonched with his tender regard for his moth- 
er’s feelinys, and felt, with him, that it was worth 
paying the postage, to save his mother a tear! 

Would that every boy and girl, every young 
man and every young woman, were equally say- 
ing of a mother’s tears. 


See 
-THE THREE STATUES, 


In ancient times there stood in the citadel of 
Athens three statues of Minerva. The first was 
of olive wood, and, according to the popular tra- 
dition, had fallen from heaven. The second was 

of bronze, commemorating the victory of Mara- 
thon; and the third of gold and ivory—a great 
iniracle of art in the age of Pericles. “And thus 
in the citadel of time stands man himself. In 
childhood, shaped of soft and delicate wood, just 
fallen from heaven; in manhood, a statue of 
bronze, commemorating struggle and victory; 
and lastly, in the maturity of age, perfectly 
shaped in gold and ivory, a miracle of art.—Hy- | 21 
perion. 





























“SHOCKED.” 


A California lady tells, with a relish, how she 
gave mortal offence to one of the secondary jojnts 
of the High Commission. She was praising the 
golden State. “Aw, yes,” said the gentleman; 
“fine place, no dount, but shouldn’t like to live 
there, you know. You have earthquakes there, 
and they are such shocking nuisances.” The 
lady laughed, and said to a bystander, “What an 
excellent Joke! He calls earthquakes ‘shocking 
nuisances,’ ” 

“Madam,” said the supposed wit, moving 
away with offended dignity, “I never pun. It’s 
so deuced vulgaw, you know.” 


oe ee 


“Pappy, my boy,” said a gentleman to an 
Irishman, whom he observed fishing away at a 
deep pool, that must be a favorite stream for 
trout.” “Faith an’ sure it must be that same, 
for I have been Standin< s here this three hours, 
and not one of ’em will come out of it.” 


THe PRICE ofa Bible in the time of Edward I. 
was £37, while the price of a y’s lahor was 
three half-pence; at which rates it would have 
taken a laborer over fifteen years to earn a Bible. 





“NEHEMIAH, compare the adjunctive cold,” 
said a school mistress to her head boy. ‘Posi- 





Years since that war was closed, and almost aul 


tive cold, comparative couzh, superlative coffin,” 
triumphantly responded Nehemiah. 


‘¢VWWHITCOMB'S Aste Remedy made mea 


well man.” Brown, Tureau, Ohio 45-1t 

: Te, TIGHTEN the hair in the scalp ana keep it from 

falling off use Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, 

10 A.DAY with Stencil Tools. “Samples tree, “Ad- 
dress E. A. GRAHAM, Springfield, “a 

J INEGAR Chow “‘inade—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 
AG mn. au—6t 


















10 hou . Cromwell, % 
\ FroREr eo TAGE STAMPS. ars free, 
! Axgtuur H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 36—F 
ei TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Patent Appliance: 
For description, Address Siarson & Co., Box 5076, 













EN OF MIND, Women of a Chri 
lian buok. You maw write. Send stamp ter Cireu- 
JOUNSON | fe Co., 15 Fulton St., ee Box, 415. 44-20 


$4253 NIH! Horse and carriage fumished, 
eo i Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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lar. Jounse 








™ AGICIANS EXPOSE! How to cat Fire! 
off a nose! Fun, &c. 15 cents and stamp. 
42—4t HARRI WAN, Boston, Mags, 


250 2. MONTH cusily made with stencil and 
$250 Key-Check Dies. Secure CI rans 8 
ples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Bratt 


WO-DOLLAR DO' jBLE FE 
steamchests, Pi 
times the capacity and four ities the power. E 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, 


OSE, CANVASSING Agents eam $10 to $20 daily. 
New Monopoly. Bella in every family to entire satis- 
faction, Agents Wanted. Addreas MYERS MANUFAC. 
TURING CO., 104 John St, N. Y. 4—It 


NEW, EW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH ACAD: 
61 Tremont Street, Boston, tur You 

Men my Late. ‘No class system. For terms, etc., seu 
for circulars. 45—4t 


EALTH, the poor man’s riches, the rich man’ 

bliss, is found in Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruit- 

sacarch among other remedies. A word to the wise is 
sutticient. 45— 


Mg | WHISTLES f for imitating — ai 


Cut 




































kinds of birds aud animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25. W. 








—8t 
{TEN AND BOYS, now is | host ime to_bu; yer 
winter Hats, Gloves, etc. JACK, 
CO., 69 ‘1remont Strect, have a large a: assortment. Phas 


call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


TELES  $HOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

terial. Write for I'rive List w GkuaT WESTERX 
GUN ree Pittxburgh, Pa. Army Guns, ae en, 
&c., bought or traded fur. "Agents Wanted. 36m 


OLBY WRINGER.- Has no Equal: 

Pies Durable; Perfect: runs so ensy, a chili ean turn 
it. Warranted superior to any in the market. ‘Try 1 
Vico $10. Agents wanted. Cotsr Buo's & Co., 08 
Lroadway, N.Y. 


WANTED. —Canvasncns, both vexes, 19 obiacn sub- 
scribers furan Illustrated Premium Family pay 
Send for specimen and Instructions for making $10 per 
J. LatitaM & Co., 4 Washington St , orton, Mass. 

it 

A VALUABLE MEDICINE, and one that scl- 

dom fi 1- of doing guod, ts found tn Waite Pine Com- 

pound, Coughs, Colds, Lung and Kidney Complaints are 


either Femovei, or the patient 1a greatly benefitted by its 
use. ‘Try it. 45—It 


R. VAN NORMAN'S English, French and Ger- 
man Family and Day Schvol for Young Ladics and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Strect, 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1s 
full 1 information & send | for ‘catalogue, 


HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
FRINTER.—ihe most compicte device for marking 




































Clothing, 3, ete., ever Invented. Price only $1 
wens Free. Addresy H.W. ne BBARD, 
arite 





‘d, Conn, 








Geer BREAD FOR 50 CTS,—Full particulars 
‘W for making bread, superior to bakers’ bread, will be 
sent on receipt of 50 cts, 1'hit isno humbuy, but a me! 


by which the best of bread, biscults, cake und past 








an 






be made from the cheapest brands of flour. Sent pos! paid 
i receipt of price. Address DAWSON & CO., Cal fais, 
le, : t 





OLBY’S LITTLE WASHER is the best clothes 

washer ever invented. Because, it does {ts work per- 
fectly, is lighter to handle, takes less room, works easier, 
never'strains the clothes, can be used in any round or 
square tub, works rapidly, saves the women's strength 

and patience, and costs only $5. “The world never pro- 
duced its equal, and azents can make honest money fast in 
selling it. Address COLBY BRO'S & CO., Waterbury, 
Vt, of, 508 Broadway, N.Y. 44—3¢ 


RY ONE !—Combined Erasive Tablet, Pin Case and 
Mirror. Sure to please you. Splendid terms to 
Agents. one mirror and terms only 25 cts. F. Ives, Litch- 


[AViibee INK, oe secret correspondence, plens- 
ing illusions, ct . ‘The best kind known sent 
postpaid for conn, 45—It 

























$10 from | 508 


Baserres sent (postage paid) for ‘that 
aE epee aL. WoLeoee NE, 
eset 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Packets of Stamps from 10 cts. to $10, aluo a large stock 
of Foreign and Colonial Po-t amps, Albums, Mono- 
grams, etc., always kept on hand. Send ‘stamp for NEW 
Nor and packet lists JUST OUT, Addresa JAMES. 
DALE & CO., New Rochelle, N. ¥., (late of Elizabeth, 


THE WEED 
‘‘Family Favorite’? 
SEWING : 


MACHINES 


are the'Most vort ian in the market, because they will 
exceute the GEEATE>1 range and VARIETY of work. 
dre the SIMPLEST and  ZAsiEST to operate, and are alw&ys 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and paymenta made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dreas or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WasitncToN STREET. 
_N-coptdw JAS. H. FO ER, Agent. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
“The best and strongest."'— Boston Evening Trareller, 


‘he Universal is the beat."—American Agricuiturist. 
18—30w 
































DR. 8. 8. FITCH 


“| sends his “Family Physician,” £0 pages, free by mall 





to any one. ‘This book is to make any one th 
tor. ies are given for ‘Thirty Diseas 
Berson cun prepare 

Send your dircetion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. %Hly 





rown doe- 
» Which each 











NOV. 9, 1871. 


NOT ALWAYS. 


‘Things are not always what they seem, - 
But soutctimes chcat by a tise sare; 

Too often like a pleasant drea 
-Which, waking, “vanishes 

Men who of hoarded wealth my boast, 
‘Though thousands they posses 

In one short hour may see all Ic 
And “their possessions swept away. 

But Boxe may find at Gronce Feaxo's, 

‘At prices line, 8" > utt of Clothes,” 

Coat. Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

___Gorner of Beach and Washington Strect, 

















CKERY, CHINA, GLASS.—*eul for Pace 
Cres List, GUY BROWMERS, 16d Essex strcer sare. 
Mass. mi 


HE LITTLE GIRL 10 likes Stor ‘ories, bas 
subgeribed to HAPPY HOURS, and relate “her ex 
pertence”’ in the December number thereof, Do ys liks 
stories? Yes! then go thou and do likewise. Harry 
Hovks is an illustrated magazine for everybody, read and 
admired by men, women and children, in the count 5, 
villago and city. ’ Each number contains Tales, Sketches, 
Sports. Interesting articlg on Natural History. Amateor 
echanics, Puzzles, Wit and Wisdom, Tricks in Mase, 
Chemical Experiments, ete , ete. The {leaped and Bist 
Fanuly Magazine nublished. Address Happy liours Con 
pany, No. 2! Ann Street, New York. Balance of ths year 
FREK to new subscribe 4S—cowni 


“THE CHICAGO FIRE 











DESTROYED 


The Little Corporal 


Publishing House with all its contents, including 
all the back numbers on hand, and the electro 
type plates for the November number which wat 
all ready for the press and partly printed. Na- 


withstanding this terrible “Barrisu or Fins,” 
The Little Corporal 


STILL LIVES!! 


Thé December Number will appear ettly in 
November, more brilliant and charming than vcr 
before. It will be extra large, containing about double the 
usual number of pages, and Ill be sent to all new sub- 


gerlbers for 1872 FREE. 


as SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


oe 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


For a whole year's subscription to 


The Fireside Favorite, 


A neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the intersu 
and amusemuit of every! Tt ia the cheapes' paitr 
published, Each number contains EIGHT PAGES, 
ly as large as the American Agriculrurist... It cuntans 





matter of interest to ov Splendid Tale. Yee, 
Sketches, Wit, Humor, ‘isdom, et aly 25 cents 
a year. Specimens 5 cents.’ Nome yea 


FIVE MONTHS FREE! 
All persons whosend in their subecriptions for 187! ont 
before November 15th, will reccive the August, sepa 
ber, October, November and December numbers of Il 


E 





nd on your subscriptions at once, an ees ee paper 
for SEVENTEEN MONTHS. You will not reyret 
Address 


FOUNTAIN & CO., 
45—It Middletown, Conn. 


be eb bb eae 
Chicago and the Great Conflagratin 


concise history of the PAST of this most wonderftl <f 

es, and a detalled, clreumstantial and vivid acco 
ity destruction by tire; with scones, ineldents, ee. 
Mesers. Colbort & Chamberlain, City Editors of Chicas 
‘Tribune, Fully Mlustrated from Photographs, tak 
the spot, Agents Wanted. Address ¢ ah 
Street, Chis or 8 Murray St, New Yo ‘ 
62" Union Park Placer Chivago, o 
Bros., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 4 


PAT E iM if BSalicited by MUNN & CO T2- 


Ushers of Scientitlc American, 7 
Park Row, New York. 
‘Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full dre~ 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 


A bound volume of 118 containing th eNew (et 
sus by counties and large cities, 140 Engrav ings of Mecha 
ical movements, Patent Laws and rules for ov! ain (3 
tents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
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oO AS IMPROVED IN 4 
z 1871 9 
3| Excels all Others. 3 
ul 2% TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. im 
H. 8S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. io 


[GF™ Agenta Wanted, Terms Liberal, _33—!3teop 
Whitnoy’s Neats Foot Hirness Sep 












= (STEAM REFINED.) 

5 Blacks, Polishes, and tut 

= For Sale by Barnes 

E ‘and Druggists everywher 

not ee MILT SEY & CO, Lexington, Xe 
‘We want 

AGENTS WANTED. “aia 


and Weinen to sell Christmas books. Now is the time \t 
commence We have three that are the best inam 
hands One of our agenia made a commnistion +f FAS 
two days last week. One made § 40 in a werk a 
day, elidit Oct. Everyludy wants one uf met 
them “Addtess Wed. HOLLAND & CO. aes 
AMass., or, Chicago, UL, 
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For the Companion, 
DOLE’S TAVERN. 
By Buth Ohesterfield. 

A girl sat on a stone by the wayside, crying. 

No wonder she cried, for it was a lonely road 
running through a dense piece of woods, and she 
was two miles from home. Thedusk was fall- 
ing, too, aucl she was weary with carrying the 
great market-basket, almost as large as her- 
self. 

Not that crying would inake the basket any 
lighter, but then it relieved her feelings, and at 
home she was kept so busy from morning till 
night, that she had no time to ery, if she wanted 
to ever so inuch. So, on the whole, she rather 
enjoyed sittin: there gloating over her misery, 
and wished a bear would come out of the woods 
and eat her up. That would end her troubles, 
and at the sume time be a sweet revenge on 
Mrs. Dole, her taskmistress, who weuld cer- 
tainly miss her services, though she had no love 
for her. 

At this moment she heard a deep rumbling 
sound, and thought the bear was coming, but 
instead of being pleased, she was terribly fright- 
ened, and trembled all over. So deceitful is the 
human heart. But no, though bears might rum- 
ble, they did not sing, and she now distinctly 
heard the words “Old King Cole was a jolly old 
soul,” accompanying the other sound. 

She sank back into her despondent position, 
and in @ momenta young man, mounted on a 
peddler’s cart, cme driving by. 

“(Old King Cole!’—hollo!” cried he, stopping 
his song and his wagon at the same time. “Are 
you lost, little one?” 

“No, sir,” replied the child, 

“Then will you be so good as to tell me what 
you are out here for, all by yourself?” 

“I’ve been to market, and I’m tired, so I sat 
down to rest.’ ; 

“You been to market! 
one,” said the peddler, laughing. 
are you going now?” 

“To Dole’s Ford. That’s where I live.” 

“That’s just where I’m going,” cried the ped- 
dler. “Suppose I give you a lift on my cart? 
How should you like that?” 

“Very much,”’ said the child. 

“Come, then,”’ snid he, springing lightly to the 
ground, and lifting first the girl and then her 
basket to the wagon, he resumed his place and 

drove on. 

“So you live at Dole’s Ford; then you can’t 
be far from Dole’s tavern, as they call it, though 
as to that it aint much of a tavern, either.” 

“That’s the very place,” said the child. 

“You don’t say so! Why, that’s just where 
I'm going to. Does your mother often send you 
to market alone?” 

“Mrs. Dole sends me every week; she isn’t 
my mother, though. I haven’t any mother.” 

“Poor little thing! pvuor little thing!’ said the 
Peddler, looking pityingly, first at the sunburnt, 
tear-stained face, then at the ragged dress and 
bare feet. By-and-by he suid, as if pursuing 
some train of thought, “I’ve got a iittle girl at 
home. She’s only two years old, and the pretti- 
est little midget that ever you saw; such blue 
eyes, and red cheeks, and curly hair! [ don’t 

know what we should do without little Sun- 
shine.”? 

“She must look just like.you,” said his com- 
panion, simply. 

“Me? O, not a bit, she’s all mother.” 

“f think Sunshine is a very quecr name,’ ob- 
served the child. 

“But that isn’t her real name, youknow. Her 
real name is Lucy. By the way, you havn’t 
told me your name yet.” é 

“My name is Lettice®” 

“Lettice—a very nice name; mine is Bubbler, 
Jenas Bubbler. Muy be you read it on the out- 
side of my wagon. It’s the first timo I’ve trav- 
elled with a wagon. I used to carry my packs, 
and then I didn’t often get as far as Dole’s Ford, 
but now I éalculate to be along this way about 


Well, that is 2 good 
“And where 








DOLR’B TAVERN. 


once a month. You and I'll get to be great" 
friends, won’t we?”” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Lettice, who already ; 
thought Mr. Bubbler the handsomest and best 
man she had ever sceu, as well as the most en-' 
tertaining. The way had seemed very long to 
er when eho sat alone In tho woods, bat now 
she wished it was twice as long, and was sorry: 
when they reached Mrs. Dole’s house. Howev- 
er, he was guing to stop there too—that was one 
consolation, and may be she would have the 
pleasure of waiting on him while he ate his sup- ; 
per. Z 

Dole’s tavern—so called because wayfarers 
were sometimes obliged to varry there for a 
night—was' a small, uninviting looking dwell- 
ing, which travellers might have passed without 
seeing, had it not been the only one in that Vvi-} 
cinity. Nor was the inside more inviting than 
the outside, the kitchen where the meals were 
prepared answering also for dining-room and 
parlor. 

Into the kitchen, therefore, the peddler was; 
ushered, when he had seen his horse properly | 
cared for, and scarcely was he seated before two 
more customers entered, whom Mrs. Dole grected 
asShackley and Phelan. They were rough look- 
ing men, and, as soon became evident from their 
conversation, river raftsmen. 

They were in the habit of coming there to 
drink and play cards till a late hourin the night, 
and Lettice alwnys disliked their rude and bois- 
terous ways, but on this evening she was partic- i 
ularly sorry to see them, because she wanted to 
hear Mr. Bubbler talk, and he hardly had a! 
chance to speak a word all the time he was eat- 
ing his supper. When the table was cleared 
away, and the dishes washed, however, he called 
Lettice to him, saying he had something for her. 


Then he opened a small trunk, which he had 


brought in from his wagon, and took from ita 
string of beads which he gave her for her own. 
The two raftsmen stopped talking and bent their 
heads forward to look at the contents of the 
trunk, 

“Quite an assortment,” said Phelan; ‘don’t 
you wish they was all diamonds instead of glass?’ 

“Glass,” said Mr. Bubbler; “’twould take 
more’n you’re worth to buy some of my glass, 
as you call it.” 

“O, you can’t gull me; I was ’prenticed to a 
jeweller, once,”’ said Phelan. 

“You was? Well, what do you think of that?” 
asked the peddler, opening a box and displaying 
a watch and chain of wondrots beauty. 

“My eye!’ exclaimed Phelan; “if I owned 
such things as that, I wouldn’t go round ped- 
dting for a living.’” 











“But I didn’t say I owned it,” said Mr. Bub- 


taking it to a jeweller for repsirs. There’s a 
ring I'm taking for another lady—it’s what they 
cull a ‘regard ring,’—the initials spell regard, 
you know—ruby, emerald, garnet, amethyst, ru- 
by, diamond,”—and as the peddler ran over the 
names, he touched each glitteriny stone with his 
finger; “those are dae amuse valuatte arucles 1 
have with me, but they’re worth my whole stock 
of goods three times over.” 

“You never fecl afraid of being robbed?” 
asked Mrs. Dole, for the whole household had 
now collected round the little trunk. 


“No,” said the peddler, laughing, “for nobody | 


suspects me of having any thing worth steal- 
ing.” So saying he locked the trunk and put 
the key in his pocket. 

“Come, come, Let,” sail Mrs. Dole, “there's 
them chickens to pick for breakfast, and a day’s 
work to be done before bedtime.” 

Lettice followed her mistress reluctantly to an 
adjoining scullery, and saw little more of her 
new friend during the evening, for before she 
was ready to sit down in tlre kitchen ayzain, he 
took the little trunk in his hand, and bade the 
company good-night, remarking that “early to 
bed and early to rise” wus his motto, 

No soouer had he left the room, than Lettice 
heard one of the raftsmen, who had not no- 
ticed her entrance, say to the other, “Confiding 
youth!” and then both chuckled as if immense- 
ly amused. e 

After that they put their heads together and 
talked im a low voice; and though she only 
caught a sentence, here and there, as she passed 
in and out the room on some errand, she knew 
that they were talking about Mr. Bubbler. 

“LT noticed the lock pagtic’lar,” said one. “T 
could open it with my jack-knife.” 


“No neéd to,” said the other. “f saw him put: 


the kev in his vest pocket. 
and both laughed. 
wake?” 

“We're two to one, if he docs,” was the reply. 

By piecing together what she had heard, Let- 
tice made out that these men were intending to 
rob her friend, the peddler, and determined to 
give him a warning when she went up stairs to 
bed; but, unfortunately for her plan, her mis- 
tress, declaring that she was “tired to death and 
ready to drop,” went up at the same time she 
did, leaving the two inen and her husband play- 
ing cards in the kitchen. 3 

Lettive, child though she was, understood her 
mistress’ character too well to think of confiding 
the matter to her, so her only resource was to 
wait until Mrs. Dole was asleep, as she would be 
obliged to pass her open door in going to the 
peddicr’s room. She undressed and got into bed, 
and Mrs. Dole, according to her invariable cus- 


Confiding youth!” 


bler; “it belongs to a lady in my town, and I’m, tom, cameand took away her light, and then she 


lay waiting for the silence which should show 
that Mrs. Dole was asleep. 

It was a Jong time coming, and every moment 
she grew more nervous. The men would cer- 
tainly kill her, she thought, if they ever found 
out her part in the affair, and perhaps Mr. Bub- 
bler himself had a pistol under his pillow—she 
had heard of such things—and would shoot her 
before le found out who she was, for he must 
have been asleep long and long ago. 

But then, on the other hand, she thought of 
Mr. Bubbler’s kindness to her—the only kind- 
ness she remembered ever to have received—and 
she determined to save him from being robbed, 
and perhaps murdered, though she should nev- 
ermore come back to her little chamber, and 
nevermore open her eyes on the Jight of day. 

Creeping stealthily out of bed, she groped her 
way out of her chambef, and through the long 
corridor, and at last with a beating heart stood 
at the peddler's door. It was shut. Perhaps it 
was locked, and then she could vo back to her 
chamber feeling that he was safe. She placed 
her hand on the latch; it moved ensily, and slow- 
ly opening the door, she saw her friend sleeping 
quietly with a gleam of white moonlight falling 
on his face. > 

She dared not speak his name, for she might 
rouse her mistress, or the sound might reach the 
revellers below,whose merry mirth had grown 
somewhat fainter. There was no way but to go 
1o his bedside, and this she did, although her 
feet almost refused to obey her will. 


“Mr. Bubbler,” she whispered, touching his 
shoulder. 


“What's wanted?” he cried, broad awake in 
a moment. 

“Sh, sh,” brenthed Lettice, laying herelittle 
handon his mouth. “I came to warn you they’re 
ng to rob you, to murder you—the men, the 
horrid men.” 

“You've been dreaming, my dear,” said Mr. 
Bubbler. “Nobody’s going to harm me.” 

“O yes, I heard them,” said Lettice, telling 
him every word they had said. 

“Well, it does look suspicious,” said he, “but 
-go right back to bed, and don’t worry about me 
a bit. You’ve been a dear good child, and I 
sha’n’t forget it.’” 

And Lettice went back feeling quite satisfied 
and happy. 

The next morning the peddier was up bright 
and carly, but early as it was, the two raftsmen 
had already break fasted and gone. 

“I hope you rested well,” observed Mr. Dole. 

“Very, very; never better,” answered Mr. Bub- 
bler, who scemed in fine spirits that morning. 

He chatted incessantly while at his meal, and 
bade his host and hostess adieu with many kind 
wishes. 

Before he mounted his cart he pressed Lettice’s 
hand, and whispered in her ear, “You will hear 
from me agnin.”” 

Down among the rocks by the river’s bank, 
sat the tworaftsmen. Phelan held the box in 
which the peddler had shown the watch, chitin 
and ring, the previous night. Shackley’s head 








“But what if he should , 


was bent eagerly forward. 
Phelan lifted the cover. 


“Stole a march upon us, by Jove!” exclaimed 
he. 


| “Pitch it into the river,” cried Shackley, suit- 
ing the action to the word. “I won’t be shus 
up for stealing sham jewelry.” 

“Not such a fool as I took him for,” said Phe- 
lan; “but who’d have thought he’d have wit 
; enough to put us on a false scent? Didn’t he 
| look as innocent and unsuspecting as a sheep?” 
Innocent and unsuspecting he really was, for 

it was in consequence of the warning from Let- 
tice that he changed the contents of the box, put- 
ting the valuable articles under his pillow. Then, 
feigning sleep, he allowed the robbers to plun- 
| der him of his gilded trinkets to their heart’s 
content. But this they did not know till long 

afterward. 

Mr. Bubbler did not forget Lettice and the 
service she had done him, but in course of time 
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took her to his own pleasant home, where she | for me a light valise, with drinking-cup, and all 


became the nurse and companion of little Sun- 


shine. 
a 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Crarter XI. , 
By Oaroline Whipplo Flanders. 

Nellie’s recovery was more rapid than could 
have been expected from the precarious condi- 
tion in which she had remained during the first 
hours after the accident. 

The doctor said there had been concussion of 
the brain, whatever that may be, for we are not 
skilled in physician's lore. 

When Nellie was able to return to the board- 
ing-house, we had a gala day. Scranton was in 
the parlor, with the broken atm carefully bound 
up in fine linen. The pale cast of his handsome 
face, with the pensiveness that suffering imparts, 
produced an impression, even upon Nellic. They 
were quite the hero and heroine of the hour. 

For my own part, I was cured of all jealousy 
on Mr. Scranton’s account, and my experience 
with Prince had convinced me that a girl who 
would sacrifice her good sense to a feeling of 
vanity could make herself very silly indeed. My 
later experience has only gone to prove still far- 
ther that about the worst thing a girl can do is 
to make advances to the boys. If the youne 
men are shrewd, they make fun of us for our 
admiration, If they are foolish, like poor Prince, 
we are sure to fall into disgrace. 

Ned Tryst was in the parlor, as happy as 2 
king. The professor had been so much pleased 
with his improvement since his punishment that 
he had quite taken Ned into favor, and had 
proved the truth of the old adage, love is a great 
beautifier. The boy’s dark, restless eyes were 
already beginning to settle with confidence. 
When one feels he is worthy of his own respect, 
he is sure to deserve the respect of others. When 
® young person says he does not care what is 
thought of him, he only betrays the truth that 
he is not worthy of being thought well of. 

Once, during the evening, we saw Mr. Moss 
place his hand upon the lad’s head in a jocose 
way, and ask him what had wrought such a 
change in him. 

Ned glanced towards te spot where Nellie 
was standing, with a light beaming on his face, 
that scemed to answer, ‘‘Nellic May.” 

Then they fell to talking in low tones, and I 


for him, and I was glad, for I longed to have 
everybody know how good, and kind, and noble 
she was. 

* Tcannot think what put it into Nellie’s head 
to give Mr. Moss a Surprise Party; but she had 
always a happy knack of perceivine what would 
pleaso people best. The idea had occurred to 
her while she was sick, she said, and she thouzht, 
when Mr. Moss was doing so much for us, and 
for the academy, we ought to show, in some 
public way, our gratitude. 

Now, when school-zirls undertake n Surprise 
Party, it is a surprise party, and nothing else. 
As everybody knows, young ladies are never so 
happy as when a hundred of them have a secret 
to keep. 

The first step, of course, was to consult the 
professer and Miss Mondram. The idea pleased 
them; nay, more, it delighted them; but (and 
what trouble that cenjunction does make in the 
world) Mr. Moss was a bachelor; and lived ina 
room ten by twelve, and it was a question whether 
it would be proper for us to invade it. . 

But Nellie was equal to the occasion. She 
consulted Scranton, took Winter, and Arlington, 
and Ned into her confidence, and after a while, 
the brilliant idea came to us that a man who 
loved nature so much, and who never was at 
ease off the turf, should have his party in the 
maple grove, where all Mossville pienicked every 
year. There, we should have benches, and ta- 
Dles, and swings, and a platform, upon which 
the boys should speak, and the girls sing, this 
ood man’s praises. 

The busiest week we ever knew came then! 
The professor undertook to keep Mr. Moss's at- 
tention diverted from us, so that we could carry 
out our plans without his knowledge, The boys 
promised to see that the grove was in order, and 
that the evergreens and flowers were brought in. 

Then we set about our little presents. None 
of us could contribute for silver plate, or a solid 
goblet, as we should have been ylad to do; but 
then, Mr. Moss was such a dear, modest, kindly- 
hearted man, he would love a flower, if a friendly 
hand gave it, better than a golden service, given 
with indifference. Scranton sent to the city for 
a ready-made dressing-gown, and it proved to be 
very handsome. 

Nellie had a dressing-case, sent from her par- 
ents, with every thing complete. My brother, 
who was a traveller, as well as Mr. Moss, selected 





the conveniences that a tourist requires for com- 
fort and independence. 

Miss Mondram gave the slippers, which were 
so cleyant, and concluded to add a plain pair for 
common use. There were travelling caps, and 
sleeping caps, and book-marks, and pin-cushions, 
and boxes of handkerchiefs, and collars, and 
portfolios, together with all the finery 2 bachelor 
indulges in. . 

The party was to come off on Saturday, for the 
teachers had an eyc to their duty, as well as we 
to our pleasures. 

Friday, after school, (and the kind professor 
let us ont early that day,) we all assembled in the 
grove, and made cables of evergreens, and hang- 
ing baskets of flowers, and a triumphal arch, in 
which a rural throne was erected for Mr. Moss’ 
use the following day. Opposite this arch was 
our motto, and a good onc it is to-day as it was 


then: 
“Deeds, not Words.” 


The wild flowers around Mossville were very 
abundant. We had no difficulty in making our 
grounds blossom like the rose. The tables were 
as elevantly spread as the circumstances allowed, 
and if the viands were not dclicate, they were 
plentiful and healthful, which is better. 

Saturday morning was asuccess. The August 
heat seemed modified for the occasion, as though 
Sol had received orders to make the day as 
agreeable as possible. We were all in white 
dresses and ribbons, and looking our very best. 
By ten o’clock, we were all in the grove, in our 
places, prepared to sing,— 

“Hail to the Chief, who in triumph advances.” 

Directly, we saw the professor coming up the 
grass path, followed by Mr. Moss, who, in inno- 
cent Dlissfulness, had both hands plunged in his 
pockets, and his eyes bent upon the ground, as 
was his custom when grubbing for stones or 
botanic specimens. 

As the professor knew very well, his friend 
would never comprehend the spectacle throuzh 
any aid he might receive from his own imagina- 
tion, he took him by the arm, and, calling his 
attention to us, explained our carnest desire to 
express, in this innocent manner, our respec: 
for and gratitude to him. : 

If astonishment ever was personified, it was at 
thnt moment. Very probably the man would 
have walked right through the grove without 
perceiving what was going on, but for the pro- 


was sure Ned was telling him all Nellic had dane | fessor’s forethought. It was a comical sight to 


witness the waking Up or that preoccupicd face, 


and read the emotion that took possession of | 


every feature. 

First, astonishment, then admiration, then 
pleasure, and lastly something deeper and ten- 
derer than all, 

As if the action was involuntary, he placed his 
great hand over his still greater heart, and 
bowed, his lips quivering, and the muscles of his 
face twitching all over. 

Scranton led off the music, and the noise we 
made was only surpassed by our enthusiasm! 
If “going it with a will” means singing in a 
grove, then “we went it!” And we vould not 
have put any more breath into the exercise, had 
our lives depended upon an additional effort. 

While we were singing, the professor and com- 
mittee, by dint of coaxing and explaining, in- 
duced Mr. Moss to move toward the arch. When 
we hati finished, le seated himself on the floral 
throne, and entered into the spirit of the occa- 


sion. ‘ 


‘The Professor’s young son delivered the con- |. 


gratulatory address, (thessame who had taken 
such care of the nugget) and his elocution was 
remarkably fine. His father had written the 
address, that it mizht be short and comprehen- 
sive. It told our friend how fully we appreci- 
ated his interest in us, and how determined we 
all were to become like him. 

Mr. Moss was ‘not a mun to yeceive cumpli- 
ments, so he lauzhed off the allusigns to his gen- 
erosity in & good-natured way, told us some 
amusing ancedotes and incidents of his travels, 
and thanked us for the very charininy surprise. 

, While we were cheering, the committee who 
liad been selected to make him .ne presents 
came forward, and, as each article was banded 
up to him, the scene was irresistibly amusing. 
Everybody entered into the spirit of the ocga- 
sion. He was made to put on thedressing-zown, 
and the caps, sand walk off, with the valise in one 
hand, and the dres: -ense in the other, with 
the slippers and other things strung around him, 
like a peddler—all the while he was protesting: 
that he never had so many fine things in his life, 
and should not be recognized in his old haunts, 
if he dressed up that way. . 

One long box was handed up, unopened. Mr. 
Moss looked into it, and turned as many colors 
as a dying dolphin. The box contained a large 
wax doll, labelled ‘Mrs. Moss.” 





The professor took it out of the box, and sented 
it in the flowers, at Mr. Moss’ right hand. Then 
you should have heard us cheer. . 

After the fun and frolic was over, the professor 
took Miss Kite, and Mr. Moss took Miss Mon- 
dram, and we all moved toward the table, which 
was as gay as flowers, and evergreens, and fruit 
could make it. 

The professor said grace, all of us standing; 
then we were seated; our escort beiny our vis-a- 
vis, 80 we could chat across the long, narrow 
table. 

Miss Prig’s voige was the first to break the 
momentary silence that usually prevails when 
company is first collected. 

“How nice this is!” simpered that estimable 
creature; and Prince’s voice promptly respond- 
ed,— 

“Aint it jolly?” + . 

So the ice was broken, and we chatted, ‘and 
laughed, and ate, and exchanged philipines, and 
our mottoes, and enjoyed every thing, until 
the signal was given to lvave the table. 

We then returned to the platform, and the 
boys spoke the pieces they had prepared for the 
occasion, and the girls recited some merry dia- 
logues. Then we broke away from all restraint, 
and sauntered off in small groups, to swing or 
gather flowers, as wé preferred. 

Although the sun had behaved so admirably 
all day, it could not be expected to forzet its 
duty an our account. It went down just as 
usual, without the least regard to our wishes 
that such a delightfnl day might never end. 

As its last rv: glinted through the maple 
trees, the professor bade us come together. He 
stood up on the floral throne, and then reminded 
us that, in all our happiness, we should remem- 
ber Him who bad made the earth so beautiful. 

As he stood theré, with his eyes and hands 
raised heavenward, Nellie whispered, that of all 
the attractive and delightful objects around us, 
not one was so impressive as the prayers of an 
earnest, consistent Christian. 

To be continued. 
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AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


The buds of spring, their beauties coyly hiding 
‘rom stranger eye, 
Breathe not to us, ax thou, the sweet, sad chiding 
That all must die! 


‘The summer wild flower, blooming for some finder 
Whom chance tnay send, 

Hath not, with all its bloom, thy still reminder 
‘That life must end! 


Thus, neither beauteous birds nor flowers, giving 
ea Their perfumes rare, 
T'Ty us, avho cannot al s here be living, 
Are half so fair 


As thou, bright leaf, which, wafted from a distance, 
Hast hither flown: 

For, in the story of thy brief existence, 
We read our own. 
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. : For the Companton, 
HASN’T ANY STYLE. 
By Alice Bobbins. 

“She hasn’t any style about her,” sighed Miss 
Roper, as an energetic “‘No!’”’ came plump in 
her face. : 

“Now, Miss Roper, don’t you dare to hang 
twenty yards of useless stuff on my dress, be- 
cause I shall only bring it back to be made over,” 
said Kate Leslie, as she left the room. 

“How unfashionable she is!’ exclaimed one 
of the dressmaker’s apprentices, a wasp of a 
girl, with a chalky face, and fingers like claws. 
“I wouldn’t be seen in the street looking as <he 
does; and she’s well off, too.” 

“And such a waist,” murmured Miss Roper, 
with a lackadaisical air, and another sigh, as 
though she felt the responsibility of Kate’s 
healthy proportions might be saddled upon her. 
“If I pull ever so loosely, she cries, ‘Now don’t 
pinch,’ and will have the lining so loose that it 
hangs about her in wrinkles, or would if she 
wasn’t so rounded out—but that only makes it 
worse. I dread to have her mention my name 
as her dressmaker, but, then, I do my best; the 
girl really has no style. I told her fifteen yards 
wonld’t do with loops, ‘What do I want with 
loops?’ sheasked; ‘don’t you dare to loop up an 
inch of my dress; I don’t want to look like an 
over-dressed washerwomun.’ So what can I do? 
She’s a good customer.” 

Truly, what could she do? And what could 
Kate’s fashionable auntics do with such a girl? 
How often they exclaimed to her,— 

“Kate, you haven’t any style!” 

“Don’t want any,” laughed Kate; and away 
she went to her book, her flowers, her music, or 
her pleasant rambles, wherein she caught lovely 
carnation roses that would fasten themselves on 
her cheeks. 

“How vulgar in you, Kate, to take such long 
walks alone!” said one of her aunts; “what do 
people think who sce you up and out like a 
chambermaid, before any lady has risen?” 

“Perhaps, if they think at all, they think they 











wish they could do it,” replied Rate, 
know the tree will grow as itis bent auntie, : 
Is'pect I was bent 80, Any way] i aM 
health above all other blessings, and ha 
bestowed by the good Giver, I'm going ty, 
cts Wty 

keep it. ' 
: Poor auntie! She Was always very ston, 

reath, and very frail and Sickly, but she 
style. All her garments were draped, ani " 
lowed, and embroidered, and Panni 
flounced, and it was her everlastin- - 
“What's the fashion?” She secretly ony, 
Kate’s straight back, broad shoulders, and, 
step, but then what was a girl worth wit,,, 
style? 

“All can say is, Kate, you'll never ys 
good match with a waist like that,” was; 
her closing argument. 

“Then I won’t make any match of all, fur} 
think I have common sense enough ww av, 
making a poor one,” Kate would rep 
only twenty; four years yet, aun » aNd pi 
to do in this great, growing world. Whats: 
you say if I took to studying medicine with | 
Langston?” 

“You crazy child!” exclaimed her anu,’ 
is one of the most fastidious of men; wpe, | 
think youunladylike if you meutionedit, Wi, 
he marries, it will be a very stylish person.” 

“Humph!” said Kate, under her breath, «| 
threw on her hat for one of her Jong walks, 

Presently, as she walked: along, her heal es, 
her heart fall of happy thoughts, she suv 
a dozen persons in the middle of the roal,a:; 
abuggy. She hurried forward. If it was :.' 
accident, she wanted to get out of the war. 

“I£ some of you would hold this arter 
moments, I could save the man 7 
voice, The men were clumsy, laboring nr, 
und awkwardly and with hesitation loukst a: 
ench other. 1 

“Dr. Langston, I enn do it.” 4 

Another moment, and her strong fn: 
clasped the quivering flesh, and the der! 
worked for dear life, Kate and he knecin: 
the dust. 

“There! he'll do, now,” said the doctor, i« 
ing up. “Thank you a thousand time-, \. 
Leslie; I knew you, but hadn’t time to = 
when every second wus precious, Yor : 
pale; I hope you are none the worse for yi 
brave work. The man slipped, and fell v1 » 
scythe. He might have been dead by this tir 
put him into my buggy, men, and I'll take |. 1! 
home.” q 

The doctor never said once, “That giri be 
style;” but every. time he thought of it, bi: -+ 
“What a healthy, fresh, brave girl!” i 

Well, it came to puss that Kate did study # 
Dr. Langston, but not simply as a pupil. 

“Who would have thought it?” cried all 
people. “Kate never hid any style.” i 
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Far the Companion. ; 
A VOICE FROM PBISON. 

Haven’t [had any chances? Well, I gassi 
have. I wish I could tell all the boss is + 
world my story. I wish { could show then:'' 
two roads that lie close together so lon: 
you scarcely know into which one you are 
elling when they do diverge. 

Any chance! © Why, I was born unde °* 
shadow of a church spire, and what wai J 
my father was a clergyman. I sha’s't ull 4 
my name. I never mean to mention it te 5’ 
living soul. I think tuo much of that itt Lac 
eyed woman that used to sit in the par-004 
as white and as delicate as a Lily. Whik * 
lived, weak as she was, she had strength en" 
to hold me in bounds, but when she dict 
my troubles began then—though ’twas my 
of course. 

It was a solemn time—I’ve never forms * 
—the darkened parlor, and that long, black" 
ered box. I stood at the head of the o% 
with my hand in my father’s, and I Temes ! 
how he shook. I think I cried more for ir--t 
than any thing else. z 

Old Esther took care of me after tht. 
was my father’s housekeeper, and ge * 
every thing I asked for. Finally, wuct | 
sick through excess of jellies, and my!" 
sternly forbade her to give me any mcr. 
obeyed him for'a time. But I had les! 
know that she would yield, and at last bet | 
ers of endurance gave way. She fed m'** 
sionally with swectmeats, on condition 1 
would never tell; and so began my first lew - 
in deceit. 

Like other boys, I went to school, like ott 
‘suffered from my gwn_heedlessness, #4 
bruised in sundry fights. My fatber !* 
best, but what father can deal rightly witha 
who never confesses ? 

When I was twelve my father could nvt 
age me, and I was put to work with wi ** 
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My uncle was a hard man, and determined to 
break me in. He used to exact almost more 
than my strenzth would admit, but even then 
I might have gone right, but for listening to one 
of the younger clerks. I think before that I had 
heen trying to go straight. I knew well cnough 
that if I yielded to temptation, all would be over 
with me, and I knew, also, the bad character he 
hore. 

But instead of kecping out of his way, I used 
to blame my uncle for placing me in his society, 
and then yield to the fascinations of the tempter. 
© [didn’t comnfit crime blindfolded. I don’t be- 
lieve there are many who do. I caleniated all the 
chances of my going here, and going there, and 
chose the evil. Often after a bad hendache, or 
anarrow escape from my uncle’s scrutiny into 
mutters, I would make good resolutions, but 
my weak will prevented me from putting them 
into execution, 

Atlast it was known that I had lost large 
sums of money at the gaming table. O, if I 
could only indtice every young man I sec never 
tu piace foot in those dens of iniquity, the gam- 
lling saloons, I should have, at least, safety from 
that vice. There is no other. [ hung off, after 
repeated importunity; my going at all was a 
cowardly weakness, and I knew it. ButTI said, 
as they all say, it can’t hurt me; I shall never 
fall; there’s no harm in knowing what these 
things are. There isharm. It is pollution even 
to sce them; no soul fecls the same afterward. 

Well, the thing was made public. My name 
was in the paper, son of the Rev. So-and-so. 
Tuat broke my father’s heart. He never held 
up his head again, never prenched another ser- 
mon, and soon after he dice 

Did Tkil him? T think I did. 

The death of my father so worked upon me 
that took to drink. From bad I went to worse. 
You wouldn’t suxpect, perhaps, that I am mot 
yet twenty-two, and yet I am in prison for man- 
slaughter. 

Twenty-two! when I should be just beginning 
life, nobly, with m purpose before me, and for- 
tune’s favors in my future. 

Twenty-two, and ruined! yet I was as fair and 
gentle a child as any of you. T began with lit- 
de deceits, self-will, foolish indulgences. Per- 
haps I was taught these bf my father’s house 
keeper; God forzi ve her! If she sees these lines 
she will remembers. 

But don’tthink that I lay my ruin at her door. 
Tam not such a coward. T knew the right, but 
pursued the wron, and it has brought me to a 
felon’s remorse, and a life of years within these 
terrible stonc walls, 

Boys, will you heed the lesson? 


+o» 
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THE LEATHER HARNESS. 

Along the bapks of the blue Connecticut were 

o:ted the substantial white houses, and the 

craceful elms of the village of Hadicy,—an old 

nnow, and almost hidden ont of sight by 
tie Stately sweep of the great elm branches; 
but then scarcely beyond the age of a “‘settle- 
ment,” and content with ways and goings that 
we should call very primitive. But the houses, 
studing to this day, show by their solid square 
walis, and gamble roofs, and handsome fin 
ingwithin, that their owners felt they had a dig- 
nity to preserve, even though working their for- 
tunes out of colonial soil, almost beyond the reach 
of the king’s benediction. 

+ And the great waving seas of broom-corn, 
and tobacco, rising and falling on every August 
breeze to-day, tell us what those fortunes may 
have xrown to be; or rather, how full the cel- 
lars and granarics must have been; for the 
Purses were not so easily swelled. 

There was little moncy in circulation, and lit- 
tle market for what their famous “meadow- 
land” produced; but what of that? Every thing 
that the palate could desire was stored in abun- 
dance in the house; and there was ‘goose every 
(ay for dinner, if one conld judge from the 
flocks that hissed across the green sward, be- 
tween the double row of elms along the street. 
And under every roof was a loom, where the 
tuifty housewife fitted out her fainily with home- 
spun suits, in which stately gentlemen were quite 
content to follow every day vocations. “Bought 
ensuits,” of cloth purchased at the store, were re- 
served for solemn and grand occasions, and for 
ihe more ordinary weaar of the great dignitaries 
of the town,—the mi nister, the squire, and the 
Wizh sheriff of the county. 

2 And what that dign ity, particularly ns embod- 
ied in the minister, really was, boys growing up 
in modern days can never fully comprehend; 
they can only listen to stories they hear their 
fathers and uncles, or great-uncles, telling 

Among themselves, just as they listen to the 

tales of encounter with painted Indians. No 

such thing now-a-days; gone forever. 

















Imagine a set of boys, wild with the excitement 
of their games, tumbling over, or racing past 
each ot}icr, pell mell, helter skelter, like mad, 
when, at a muffied cry from one of them, ‘There 
comes the minister!” the whole troop are sud- 
denly transfixed, stand for an instant as if struck 
by a thunderbolt, and then falling into ranks, 
wait motionless, hat in hand, until that embodi- 
ment of sacred truth, in gown and bands, has 
passed them hy!” * 

But parson Hopkins, though he knew how to 
preserve his dignity, and could look stern 
enough on Sunday, when teaching those very 
boys how very far they were from keeping a per- 
fect law, had enough of the true spirit of his 
Master, hidden behind those stiff white bands, to 
kindle a good many sparks of sympathy with all 
that interested them. A tradition is handed 
down of his even having been seen on the green- 
sward, gown and all, playing the best bat in all 
their game of ball. Be that as it may, he had 
two boys of his own, who played him a trick 
that is repeated on their parents by boys of this 
generation; that is to say, they grew up rapidly, 
and before he realized the fact, stood head and 
shoniders above him; Nathan was within a 
week of being twenty-one, and John a year be- 
hind him. 

When this crisis had arrived, the old gentle- 
man summoned Nathan to his study, an event 
which would once have seemed to him of awful 
solemnity, and even now, that he felt himself 
within one weck of being a man, wore an aspect 
most thoroughly to be respected. 

His father, in a dark green gown of ample 
folds, sat behind his study table; a sermon, on 
the inalicnable gift of free-will, lay half complet- 
ed before him, a freshly-starched neck band had 
been put on for the oceasion, and his lizht hair, 
combed dircetly toward his nose, and square cut 
across the middle of his forchead, showed re- 
spect for the occasion, by the smoothness with 
which it lay upon his reverend head. ~ 

“Nathan,” he said, “a few days will bring you 
to that age when a man is expected to take a po- 
sition of his own, and begin to make way for 
himself in the world. You have been a dutiful 
son, Nathan, and I wish to give you as hand- 
some an outtit as lies in my power. There isa 
deed of three acres of my meadow-land, and I 
shall add to it a freedom suit of ‘bouzhten’ 
cloth, and a leather harness. If I abounded 
more lars in worldly goods, I could rejoice 
for your sake; but [give you what I can, and 
you must make of it what you can. And you 
may be sure my blessing goes with it.” 

The old gentleman reached his hand toward 
his son, who had remained standing all this 
time, for youns people, in those days, never yen- 
tured to sit in the presence of their parents, un- 
less invited. The grasp was warm and strong, 
but was also a sixnal that Nathan was dismissed; 
and having thanked his father as properly as he 
knew how, he closed the door, and descended the 
stairs with all the speed his new grandeur would 
permit. 

A “boughten suit,”’ and a Icather harness! 

And himself a man, dismissed affectionately 
from his father’s care to sce what kind of a 
show he could make for himself in the world 
with three acres of meadow land as a founda- 
tion! Hemet his brother John as he reached 
the hall, but passed him with very little notice. 
A dignity like his must be considered by all par- 
ties. 

But the year that was to make a man of John, 
also, whirled quickly round, and he, in his turn, 
was summoned to that solemn place of audi- 
ence, the study. 

“John,” said his father, “I wish to do as well 
by you as I did by Nathan, and would gladly 
have done better by you both. Your freedom 
suit shall be of ‘boughten cloth’ like his, you 
shall have a leather harness, and here is a deed 
for the meadow land, as finea piece as his. And 
may you do woll with it, my boy. It is only a 
beginning, but that is all a young man necds, 
We will see what you will work out for yonr- 
self.”” 

John had been standing at a respectful dis 
tance from his father, listening to what he snid, 
with a gaze fixed upon the floor. Now he raised 
his bead, and looked at the parson with an earn- 
est face, and frank, honest eyes. 

“Father,” he said, bluntly, “you are very kind, 
and I trust I shall always prove a ¢rateful and 
dutiful son. But I don’t want a ‘bonghten 
suit,’ and a leather harness. I don’t want any 
thing I may have to come down from. A rope 
harness is good enough for me, and so is the 
homespun I have worn all my life. If 1am able 
to work my way up from them, to someghing bet- 
ter that I have earned for myself, why then I can 
wear it, and feel like a man; but if I begin with 
fine feathers only tadrop them out, or dragele 
them in the mud, I shall cut a sorry figure by- 
and-By.”” 

















For a moment the reverend face was betrayed 
into an expression of surprise, but it was quick- 
ly followed by another of hearty approval. 

“Take your own way, then, my son,” he said; 
“§t is a good principle to start upon. Only add 
to it the fear of God, and the love of your neigh- 
bor, and I shall live to see you all I could de- 
sire.” 

A few days later, John might have been seen 
setting resolutely forth on his first visit to his 
new farm, for the planting season was just com- 
ing on, and the broad meadows, stretching up 
and down the river, without a fence to mar them, 
were dotted everywhere with exrts and plonghs, 
horses and busy farmers, passing up and down 
the long furrows with merry sounds. 

As he walked sturdily beside his horse, he met 
his brother, mounted in his cart, driving in the 
opposite direction, and greeted him with a cor- 
dial smile, which was returned only by a con- 
temptnous glance at the rope harness. 

“You think I'm a great fool, don’t you?” said 
John, laughing good naturedly. 

“Well, [don’t know that I should say that,” 
replicd Nathan, rather coldly, “but I don’t agree 
with you. Take all you can get in this world; 
that’s my principle.” 

“And preciscly what I mean to do,” said John, 
“but the first thing is to get it. Taking what is 
given you, when you are not sure you can hold 
on to it, I don’t like as well. But wait a minute, 
though; there’s a bit of rope caught in your har- 
ness, let me pull it off for you.”” 

“No, no,” said Nathan, “it’s a picce I put in 
there. You see that strap wore ont, and I 
couldn’t very well have it replaced, so I worked 
in abitof ropeinstead. Itdraws just the same.” 

“A pity, though,” said John; “it doesn’t look 
as well as leather. But I must get tomy work. 
Good morning, and success to you.” 

He plodded on, and so did time and seasons; 
and meanwhile the two brothers worked, not 
only their farms, but their principles. 

Nathan’s, if he had condescended to extend his 
remarks in the meadows, would have becn not 
only “Take what you can get,” but “don’t 
trouble yourself too much about getting it. 
Make a good appearance in the world, and trust 
to things coming to you without too much 
hard work;” while John's “Yes, but the first 
thing fs to get it,” meant also, “if yon have your 
way to make in the world, 0 to work and make 
it. Don’tdespise humble beginnings, but ain 
at something bizher. Don’t stand with your 
gun on your shoulder, cither, but fire, and what- 
ever you fairly bring down, pick up and en- 
joy it” : 

The next spring the brothers met again, but 
the bit of rope in Nathan's harness had multi- 
plicd into three or four. 

“How docs your harness wear?” he asked. 
“Mine breaks away, here and there, and as I 
did not realize all I hoped on my crops last year, 
I fecl a little pinched, and have mendod it as I 
could.” 

“Scems to me rather soon for a leather har- 
ness to be gi iz out, if it is well taken care of,” 
said John. “I found mine getting a little weak 
in ono’ place, and I put in a Jeather strap. I 
thought that would be the best cconomy in the 
end.” 

So things went on, and hefore very Iong, Na- 

icings of rope grew more and more ap- 
parent, while as one portion after another of 
John’s harness became worn, it was quictly re- 
placed by a similar one of leather, until the 
neisxhbors could not help noticing that the origi- 
nal Jeather harness was becoming rapidly trans- 
formed into one of rope, while John’s more hum- 
ble outfit assumed gradually, but steadily, a 
more substantial character. 

The “boughten suit,” also, refused to meet 
the wear and tcar of life without a protest, and 
one darn nfter another appeared, until at last, 
a patch of homespun seemed the only resort, and 
after that final disgrace, the whole was dropped 
off, and a substitute from a home loom, and 
rather coarscr than usual, took its placc.g 

John worked steadily on, and with industry 
and his new harness, in a few years had laid up 
capital enongh to buy a partnership in the vil- 
lage store. The partnership soon became an 
ownership, and village store-keeping bein prof- 
itable, John one day found himself able to gath- 
er up his possessions, and invest them in a fine 
business in Boston. 

And the day came when, with ‘boughten” 
clothes of the most gentlemanly cut the city 
could afford, and with his own horses and car- 
riage, he came to mokc his native town a ‘visit, 
and to find that Nathan, and all his affairs, had 
been growing more and more ropy all the while. 

“Take all you can get honestlr, in this world, 
brother,” said John, with the old frank smile; 
“h pretty good rue, sometimes, especially just 

















happy to pay off the mortgage on his farm, buy 
a new harness, and make himself more comfort- 
able in several ways, ° 
Which way do you think the best, in taking 
all you can get? 
——+or- 





For the Companion. 


HELD BY BRIGANDS. 

Two young Americans who had gone forth to 
make the tour of Europe, came in the course of 
their wanderings to Naples, and finding in Ve- 
suvius an object of prime attraction, determined 
to make the ascent. 

They were brothers, one sixteen years old, and 
the other twenty. Tom, the youner, was very 
well able to take care of himself, but ho was pnt 
by his parents under the care of his brother 
Hector, who also had charze of the funds, and 
in this way they had travelled harmoniously. 

Starting forth to make the ascent of Vesuvins, 
they went as far as Portici, where they hired a 
couple of horses, vicious, shagyy, bony, wall- 
eyed, hard-mouthed, possessing every quality 
that is most detestable in a horse; but ns these 
were the only animals that could be obtained, 
they had to make the best of them; so mount- 
ing the two which were least objectionable, they 
set forth. 

They found the road an excellent one. It 
wound for some miles on an easy slope up the 
side of the mountain, until at length it termi- 
nated at a little house where refreshments were 
sold. Here they “refreshed,” and then went on 
to the foot of the cone. Leaving their horses, 
they ascended to the top, and after sceing the 
wonders of that place, which it is not my ob- 
ject to describe, they descended and remount- 
ed their horses, with the intention of going back 
again. 

But now began their troubles. Hector’s horse, 
for some reason or other, became excessively 
vicious, and no sooner did he feel a rider on his 
back than he kicked, reared, turned round and 
round, and endeavored in all possible ways to 
unseat his rider. Hector, however, declined to 
be unseated. He was a first rate horseman, and 
rather enjoyed the situation. 

Tom in the mean time mounted, and his horse 
seemed the very opposite of his brother's vicious’ 
naz, for he stood as stolid as a stone, and no cf- 
forts of Tom could make him stir. Hector’s 
horse was kicking and plunging like a mad 
thing, while Tom’s stood like a statue. The sit- 
uation struck Tom as s0 ridiculous that he burst 
into a peal of laughter, when suddenly his horse 
gave a screain of pain, jumped sideways so sud- 
denly that Tom was almost thrown, and then 
dashed off as fast as he could gallop. 

The cause of this was sufficient. THector’s 
horse, in his movements, had come near to 
Tom’s, when in one of his wild kicks he struck 
Tom’s horse so violently that he nearly knocked. 
him over. The iron shoes eut deep into the 
horse’s flesh, and the scream of pain was nat- 
ural, In pain and fright the snffering nag now 
fled, while Hector tricd in vain to force his nn- 
ruly beast after him. 

Tom found himself carried off in another di- 
rection than that by which he had come, At 
first it amused him, but afterwards he did not 
like it, so he made the strongest endeavors pos- 
sible to stop the mad brute. But all his efforts 
were in vain. The hard-mouthed nag had the 
bit tight in his tecth, and Tom’s tugs bad no 
more effect in stopping his course than they 
would have had in stopping a lecomotive. 

Tom was thus carricd along helplessly for a 
long distance. The road was moderately good, 
though it appeared to be not much travelled; 
but now it went up a gradual incline among 
some hills, through what looked like a moun- 
tain pass. 

The lofty wooded heights ascended on cither 
side; on his right they went up directly from 
the road; while on his left there was a gully, st 
the bottom of which a mountain torrent dashed 
over its stony bed, and separated him from the 
hill sides opposite. 

By the time that he had reached this pl 
Tom had lost all idea of locality, for his pr 
ress had been so rapid, and his way so tortuous, 
and so many similar paths had been passed, 
that even if he could turn his horse he did not 
feel able to find his way back. 

Along this path the horse slackened his pace 
somewhat, and if the road had been different, 
Tom might easily have jumped off. But it was 
too narrow, and any such attempt would have 
ended in broken bones or a broken neck. He 
had therefore to yicl@ to his jllttempered horse, 
and wait for some better place to dismount. 

At length the path turned round a spur of the 
hills, and Tom saw before} im a small hamlet, 
consisting of one or two old houses. Ilcre a 









vow,” ad he slipped Mto his hand a check for a| numberof people appeared in different dircc- 


thousand dollars, with which Nathan was very | tions, and here 


the horse stopped as thouyh he 
‘ 
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was familiar with the places, and Tom dis- 
mounted. 

Scarcely had his feet touched the ground when 
half a dozen men appeared, ill-looking ruffians, 
two of whem had rifles, while the rest carried 
knives, in their belts. It needed not the sight 
of their rifles to show Tom that they were briz- 
ands; their faces were enough, and they put the 
matter beyond a doubt by seizing him the mo- 
ment they came up and tying his hands behind 
him. After this one of them asked who he was, 
what he wanted, and how he came there. 

Tom knew the Italian language, and answered 
frankly. He had nothing to conceal, and so 
told every thing. The examination of the horse 
showed a deep cut, and confirmed Tom’s ac- 
count. They had at first expected some attack, 
but they now understood that Tom’s appearance 
among them was a mere accident. 

To the brigands, however, it made no differ- 
enee how he came. He was their prisoner, and 
they intended to hold him for ransom, and told 
him so. 

“We shall wait a week,” said the captain, 
“Your ransom is a thousand piastres. You will 
he well treated, but if at the end of a week your 
ransom is not ready, you shall die. Give us 
your address, and the address of your friends, 
and one of us will communicate with them to- 
night.” 

A thousand piastres! A pang of anguish 
+thrilled through Tom. Ie thought of Hector. 
How could his brother raise that sum. They 
only had enough money to get home. They 
were not rich. They had no friends. All 
seemed lost. He told the brizands this, but 
they would not abate one jot of their demands. 

The remainder of that day passed with intol- 
crable slowness. Tom’s feet were tied, as well 
as his hands, and the brigands all took their do- 
parture, leaving him under the care of the 
women and children. These women and children 
scemed to Tom even more abhorrent than the 
men. Dirty, scowling, with unkempt hair and 
ragsed clothes, the women looked like witches, 
and the children like imps. One old hag, in 
particular, excited Tom’s strongest aversion. - 

She was very old and grizzled, with bleary 
eyes, and skin wrinkled beyond all that he had 
ever scen or thought possible. This old hag 
fixcd her eyes upon Tom, incessantly, and he 
felt uncomfortable. Tt seemed to him like “ the 
evil cye” in the story books, They have left me 
AN Mer-erMaryS, TMOUENT He; AN she’s Alraid to 
take her eyes off me, for fear that I shall escape. 

They gave Tom his supper that night, but his 
anxicty deprived him of all appetite. At dusk, 
they prepared for bed. Tom’s feet were untied 
by one of the women, and he was led up to a loft 
over one of the huts. A heap of straw lay in 
oue corner, and this was pointed out as his bed. 
Upon this he lay down, and the woman tied his 
feet again. All this time, the old crone attended 
them, carrying an old, flickering oil lamp, and 
never taking her eyes away from him. 

Tom then was Icft alone. He could not sleep. 
Hour after hour passed by, till at last he won- 
dered why morning did not.come. He was suf- 
fering from the decpest anxiety and alarm. 

At length, he heard a.slight shuffling noise on 
the steps, as of some one cautiously ascending. 
He looked, and saw a flickering light. Soon after, 
he saw the head of the old crone emerging, and 
her face slowly turning round, till her bleary 
eyes were fixed on his. There was something so 
terrible in this sizht that bis heart quaked with 
fear. 

The old woman came up, and then, with the 
same stealthy step, she walked toward his conch. 
She had a lamp in one hand, and in the other 
a sharp knife. At this sight, ‘Tom’s terror in- 
ereased. His jaw fell, he would have screamed, 
but terror choked his utterance. He felt like 
one in a nizitmare, motionless and dumb with 
the horror of that moment. . 

The old woman came close to him, and knelt 

by his«side, and fixed her eyes on his, with an 
abhorrent stare. 

Then she spoke, 

“Be silent! Twill save you! I love you! 
You look like a san Tonce had, who is now an 
angel in heaven. Let me kiss you once for his 
sake, and then you shall fly’”—— 

There were tears in the poor old creature’s 
eyes, and they fell on Tom’s face as her lips 
touched his forehead. Those words in an in- 
stant disarmed all his fears, and broke the spell 
of horror under which he had fallen. The kiss 
was like a mother’s kiss, for it was the heart af 
a bereaved mother that impelicd it, and it was a 
motber’s yearning Jove that had sent her to save. 
him. . 

She cnt his bonds and led him from the loft. 

“Do not fear,” snid she. “They will not 
wake. A horse is ready. T will show the way.” 

A horse was onfside. Tom mounted, and the 
old woman got up bebind. She directed him to 














a road which was different from the path by 
which he had come, and after a ride of two 
hours, they reached Portici. Here Tom dis- 
mounted. The old woman kissed him once 
more, embraced him tenderly, and then rode 
back. 

On reaching Naples, Tom found Tlector at his 
lodgings. He was ina terrible state of alarm, 
and had already sct the’ authorities on Tom’s 
track. Fortunately, he had not yet heard from 
the brigands, so that his alarm was far less than 
it would otherwise have been. 


ain epee SS 
» THE MOUNTAIN NEART-EASE. 


By scattered rocks and toroid waters shifting, ‘i 
pf currowed: gladed dell, 
To feverish men thy calm, sweet face uplifting, 
Thou stayest them to tell 


The delicate thought t that cannot find expression, 
For ruder speech too fair, 

That, like thy petals, trembles in possession, 
And scatters on the air. 


The miner pauses in his rugged labor, 
‘And leaning on his spade, 

Laughingly calls unto his comrade-neighbor, 
To sce thy charms displayed. 


But in his eyes a mist, nwonte, rises, 
And for a moment clea: 

Some sweet home face his foolish thought surprises, 
And passes in a tear— 


Some boyish vision of an Eastern village 
Of uneventful toil, 

Where golden harvests followed quiet tillage, 
Above a peaceful soil. 


One moment only, for the Plek, uplifting, 

Through root and fibre cleaves, 

And on the muddy current, slowly drifting, 

‘Are swept thy bruised leaves. 

Bast Hart. 
pe 
STRANGE CUSTOMS OF THE MAD- 
AGASCANS. 

The island of Madagascar is but little known 
to the world, It is situated south-cast of the 
continent of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and is 
about nine hundred miles in length, with a max- 
imum breadth of two hundred and eighty miles. 
Its superficial arca is cqual to that of France. 

Late in the summer of 1863, I visited the great 
African islaud, landing at Tamatave. 

The town is merely an ngzlomeration of huts, 
thouch it is rendered somewhat picturesque by 
its airy palm trees. Its shops display to the eye 
of the stranger somo remarkable wares. Bluc- 
headed parrots, black paroqucts, lemer monkeys, 
bananas, yams, and many luscious fruits, all 
arrest the eye of the new comer by their novelty, 
and indicate the character of the country. “| 

As my principal object in visiting the island 
was to acquaint mysclf with the habits and cus- 
toms of its people, with its flora and natural 
history, I set out on the morning after landing 
for a tour inland. 

The only vehicle in Madagascar is called the 
tacon. It consists of a chair placed on a litter, 
and so light that four men can casily carry it on 
their shoulders, unless the traveller who occu- 
Pics it be unusually heavy. 





Ags there are no roads in Madagascar, it 
would be impossible for a carriage to penetrate 


the interior. Indeed, the Madagascans have no 
quadrupeds except oxen, #hd look on a horse as 
acuriosity. The traveller’s baggaye is borne by 
the side of the tacon by porters. 

We first struck an undulating plain, inter- 
sected by streams and marshes, through which 
our bearers waded, splashing the water, and 
uttering wild cries. We next camo to swamps, 
wide and deep, and began to feel far from com- 
fortable on our unsteady seats, as our bearers 
sunk up to their shoulders in a muddy liquid, at 
the same time raising us above theirheads. We 
at last reached a plateau, and rested for awhile 
beneath the cool shades of the Ravenal, or “tray- 
cllers’ tree.” 

The travellers’ tree is onc of the valuable veg- 
etable productions of the island. Its leaves, 
some of which are of mammoth size, are very 
curious. Some 6f them are used for table- 
cloths, on which to scrvo rice, others are used 
for cups aud dishes. It ts called the ‘travellers’ 

tre! ennse itis a srt of feuntain, that sends 
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out a pure and nourishing liquid, which is agree- 
able to the traveller in his hour of repose. 

We next moved toward one of the scttléments, 
where we were received with marked courtesy, 
and enjoyed the hospitality of arepast. We will 
here give the reader some idea of the manners 
and modes of living among the natives. 

The Madagascans of the coast are of a gentle 
and timid disposition, faithful and devoted. The 
men delight in active life, and will paddic a ca- 
noe day after day, in sun or in rain, without 
apparent fatigue, or will carry you.on a facon 
from daybreak till evening, and then, forgetting 
their fatizue, join their companions in evening 
sports, led hy the wild music of the bamboo, 

Their morals are loose, and their ideas of the 
sanctities of marriage crude, but their family ties 
are very strony. If one of the members of a 
family falls ill, all work for the time is suspend- 
ed. Every onc busies himself, some in secking 
for herbs, and others in endeavoring to effect a 
cure. When a man dies, the women make a 
frightful lamentation. They shrick, and tear 
their hair, and roll about as in an agony of de- 
spair. The men remain calm, all of the monrn- 
ing bein performed by the women, ns a part of 
the regular dutics of their lives. 

The funeral is the occasion of a dance, which 
begins with tears and a great show of broken- 
heartedness on the part of the women, but which 
‘soon becomes lively and gay, and finally, very 
| jolly, until the sad cvent is quite lost sight of, 
and all appearance of grief is banished in the 
merry-makings of the honr. 

When a woman loses her husband, she puts 
on a most Ingubrions face, and docs not wash 
her face or comb her hair fora month. Hence, 
a Madagascan widow is a rather remarkable ob- 
ject of sympathy, and presents a somewhat com- 
ical appearance in the last days of her public 
mourning. Hier grief, though violent, is not of 
long duration. We give a picture of a widow in 
her mourning weeds. 





Their religion, though not cruel, is dark with 
ignorance and superstition. According to their 
creed, the souls of the chiefs pass into the bodies 
of crocodiles, while those of ordinary mortals 
are transferred to bats. Hence, crocodiles and 
bats are allowed to increase almost without 
number. 

Tho rivers swarm with the former, so that it 
is dangerous to frequent the banks towards the 
close of the day. The inhabitants are oblized to 
barricade their huts at night, to guard against 
the attacks of these monsters. 

The Madazaseans have some remarkable lit- 
crary instincts. Their native traditions are po- 
ctical, abounding in tales, fables, proverbs and 
enigmas. 

The following fable, from their popular tradi- 
tions, is worthy of any literature, however en- 
lightened : 






. The Adder and the Frog. 


A frog was surprised in his frolics by his 
chemy, the adder, who scized him by the lezs, 
Ar m1 content?” asked the frog. 
“Quite content,” replicd the adder, with closed 
teeth, 


“But when one is content, one epens his 
mouth, and says ‘Content.’ 

“Content,” 

The frog leaped out, and, finding himselt free, 
took flight. 

Moral: By presence of mind, one may escape 
danger. 

















Before leaving the island, we were invited to 
dine with two native chiefs. It was an awkward 
experience. One of these dignitaries, thinking 
to compliment me hy showing me that he con- 
sidered my example worthy of imitation, imitat- 
ed every thing Idid. When T ate, he ate, when 
T drank, he drank, and when I stopped eating or 
drinking, he stopped. 

Tad it not been for the gravity of the occasion, 
T should hive tried putting my fork to my car, 
to see if he would do the same. 

On the slightest occasion, he would slap me 
on the stomach, which attention, I was assured, 





was highly flattering. Te declared he was my 
friend, and finally he plunged his hands into my 
plate, in the idea that two such friends ought to 
have every-thing in common. 

I left him the remainder of the platefal he 
had toftched, for his own eating. 


—+or—___ 


SOMETHING ABOUT CONSUMpP. 
TION. 

The question, What is consumption? is onc that 
has somewhat divided medical men. , Of late years, 
Its discussion cannot be fairly presented her, 
and would, besides, be out of place. 

But the question, How may we knego its begin. 


nings? is of more interest to all, because of more * 


value. In its first manifestations it cannot he 
always and certainly distinguished from other 
conditions of ill health. 

It is now well agreed that a person whose par. 
ents, or uncles, or aunts have had the disease js 
the more liable to it from that fact. Such Oper. 
son, if troubled with progressive weakness, or 
unusual irritability, and slight habitual hoane 
ness, cven if there be yet no coughpwould do 
wiscly to seck medical advice. But a good many 
become consumptive, whose relatives have no; 
been so. 

Consumption prevails more in the city than in 
the country; more in moist, disagreeable climates 
than in uniformly dry ones; more in damp lea 
tions than in elevated ones; more on the sea. 
coast than in the interior. Persons leading 4 
confined life in close work-shops, offices, or facto. 
ries, with but little sunlight, and but little really 
pure air, are almost sure to fall intothe disease, 
if at all predisposed to it; and there can beno 
doubt that such occupations are trying to any 
constitution, Hence, any one who knows himself 
to havea tendency to consumption, will do well to 
remove from city to country; from a moist toa 
dry location or climate; or from sea-coast w 
highland, as the case may be. Neither studies 
nor profession need be hastily abandoned, but 
every effort should be made to pursue them ina 
not to exhaust, and under the best possible 
conditions; as, for example, exchanging a dark 
office for a bright, cheerful one, or-a stady down 
stairs for one up stairs. A consumptive shor. 
maker had better take to the saddle, and a tin- 
man will improve at raising cattle and poultry. 

Varicty of dict, regularity of habits, and coll 
bathing, if the body fee! quickly warm oftervart, 
are all promotive of healthy vigor, which is the 
great enemy of-the disease. Study is not in 
itself. pernictous; but eases arise, in which an 
absolute change from a stndions to an active 
life is no doubt salutary. GH 








oe a 
THE INTERNATIONAL TREATY. 
It is announced in various despatches from 

Europe that measures were taken at Gastein to 

suppress the International Treaty. This refers 

to the meeting of the Emperor of Austria and 
the Emperor of Germany, accompanied by their 
respective ministers. 

But what is the International Treaty thatit 
requires a union of imperial strength to attempt 
its suppression? 

The International Treaty is a wnion amonz 
working men of various European countries, for 
the promotion of the interests of their Order. It 
has, therefore, caused some anxiety to sover 
cigns and aristocrats, the more so because it has 
declared against war, and would substitute for 
the sentiment of patriotism that of brotherhood 
as members of a socicty or class. 

Thus: A French working man is to have mort 
regard for a German working man than for ene 
of his own countrymen of noble birth. This 
sentiment is to be made common. And there 
are, according to the principles of the new party. 
to be no Germans, or Britons, or Frenclimen, oF 
Italians, or Swiss,—all are to be working men, 
and to act together, as such. 

This Socicty, commonly called “the Interna 
tional,” was founded but a few years since, bat 
it already exists in almost every European na 
tion, and has become so powerful, that it is sail 
that the war of 1870, between Germany and 
France, would, perhaps, never have occurred had 
it been postponed, as the working men of the two 
countries, supported by the working men of othr 
countries, would have proved strong enongh to 
restrain the French and German governments. 

The war of 1870 had the effect of weakening 
the influence of the International Society for # 
time. When French and German working men 
were set to the business of killing one another, 
national rivalry and personal hatred soon took 
the place of the fraternal feeling which springs 
from identity of pursuits and interests. Men 
ecased to he divided into classes, and were once 
more members of this or that nation, withent 
regard to their social positions. 

Since the war, however, tho: International has 
regained much of its lost groand, and bide {eit 
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to become powerful. We want ne better evi- 
dence of this than the fact that the governments 
of Europe are beginning to act together against it. 
When such men as Emperor William and Min- 
ister Bismarck are alarmed, we may he sure 
that the cause is no trifle. : 

It is charged against the International Society 
that it nims to take the property of others, and 
to cause a general overthrow of the existing 
order of things. This may possibly be the ten- 
dency of its influence, but the charge is an old 
one. It has been brought against all move- 
ments that have aimed at reform. It was naade 
against the first Christians, against the Protest- 
ants of the time of thé Reformation, and against 
the men of the American Revolution. 

It is, however, a trucr charge that the Interna- 
tionalists are all Republicans, who would upset 
every throne, and: uncrown every monarch in 
Europe. And this is’ the real reason why the 
two Emperors wish to destroy the Socicty. 


os 


THACKERAY AND DICKENS. 

Thackeray loved and admired Dickens, in spite 
of the discouraging reception the latter gave 
him when he was a poor artist stranger. The 
interview and consequences described here show 
how a little cold treatment from the great and 
famous may spur a strong and hopeful young 
man to shoot abreast of them, if not beyond 
them. 


Charles Dickens sits in his chambers in Lon- 
don in the full fame of his Pickwick Papers. 
He is preparing a new book, to be brought out 
as that was, with illustrations. A man comes 
in, older than himself, but still s young man, 
and says,— 

“I have come, sir, to show you some draw- 
ings, and to get the place, if I can, of artist for 
your new story.”” 

The young author glances over the sketches, 
and then says, kindly, “They will not do.” + 

The man gocs home, puts aside his pencil, 
partially, and takes a pen. He works for years 
after this, writing small books and pieces for 
mazazines, but wins no notice, and is almost al- 
together npknown, Once day, however, he goes 
to a bookseller in London with a new work, asks 
him to print it, and fails to persuade him. 
Another agrees to do it, with fear of the result; 
but when the book is printed the most popular 
writer in Britain has, ‘from that day, a divided 
kingdom. And when this man dicd, suddenly, 
some years azo, tens of thousands, who had 
never seen his face, mourned for him as fora 
dear friend. 








—— +0 


ANCIENT TIME-PIECES. 


Bowls were used to measure time, from which 
water, drop by drop, was discharged through o 
sinall aperture. Such bowls were called wa- 
ter-clocks. It was then observed how much wa- 
ter from such a bowl or cask, from sunrise to 
the shertest shadow, trickled down into another 
bowl placed beneath; and this time being the 
half of the whole solar day, was divided iato six 
hours. Consequently they took a sixth ef the 
water which had trickled down, poured it into 
the upper bowl, and when this had discharged 
an hour had expired. But afterward a more 
cenvenicnt arrangement was made. They ob- 
served hag high the water at each hour rose in 
the lower bow], marked these points and count- 
ed them, thus finding how many heurs there 
were till sunrise. 

With the Chincse, the water-clocks, or clepsy- 
dras, nre very old. They used a round vessel, 
fillcel with water, with a little hole in the bot- 
tom, which was placcd apon another vessel. 
When the water in the upper vessel passed down 
into the lower vessel, it subsided by dezrees, an- 
nouncein: thereby the part of time elapsed. 

The Ba>ylonians are said to have used such 
instruments; from them the Grecks of Asia 
Minor got them, at the time of King Cyrus, 
about the year 550 B.C. But the Romans did 
not ct the first water-clocks before the ycar 160 














Cc. 

But, though tho hours of the clepsydras did 
not vary in length, they still counted them from 
the morning. When tho clock with us strikes 
seven, the ancients counted onc; when the clock 
with us strikes twelve, the ancients counted six, 
and so forth. This mcthod of counting the 
hour wag, accordin to the New Testament, also 
customary in Palestine at the time of Christ. 
The water-cloeks liad the advantage, that they 
cond Ne used in the night, and the Romans 
uscd them to divide their night-watches, which 
were relieved four times, both summer and win- 
ter. Conformably to these four night-watches, 
tim was counted, not only in Rome, but wher- 
a Roman garrison was stationed; conse- 
quently, also in Palestine after she had become 
a Roman province. 


nad 


HIGH CLASS GRASSHOPPERS. 

If living “up hizh” makes greatness and so- 
cial preferonce, then clevated insects of the West 
must rank as the aristocracy of the bug king- 
dom. 
























Crickets and yrasshoppers are found abun- 
dirntly at the heicht of 12,000 and 13,000 fect on 
thee Sierras of Californis. Prof. Brewer says, in 
une Naturalist, that tho latter flourish in_im- 
mense numbers at thé high altitudes reached, 
They fly more than our tern species, and 
sce to fill the air. Ifthey chance to alight on 
sraOw they soon become chilled and perish. 
VW fren large snow banks melt in the summer, 
the number left dead on tho socks is so latgo 











__—-'THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


that it is no exaggeration to say that tons of|theend of January. After this it is not record- 


thom may be seen. 

On aciear day on the top of Mount Lincoln 
(14,128 fect) the air seemed to be filled with fly- 
ing grasshoppers to adistance upward of sev- 
eral hundred fect, so that even with a field-glass 
they seemed nothing but floating specks. An 
occasional butterfly was seen with them. Tiics 
of a voracious kind are co-habitants of those lof- 
ty regions, making herses frantic with their 
bites; which is no wonder, considering how 
rare 4 feast horse-fiesh must be for them. 


eS 
TWO MONTHS FREE. 


The Compayton will be sent free to January 
1, 1872, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December, 1871. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 

Our offer of Girrs and Premiums afe the 
most liberal and the Jargest in number and 
variety ever mado for new subscribers in this 
country. 

The Premiuin List was sent on the first of No- 
vember to all of our subscribers, 

If you have not received onc, or if a second 
copy is wanted, by notifying us, the LIst will be 
sent to your address without charge. 

——— 


DOING GOOD AGAINST THE RULES. 


Humane discretion is sometimes superior to 
the letter of the law. The Liberal Christean has 
the following anccdote from a gentleman who 
was an cyé-witness of the circumstances narrated : 
We are reminded by it of the reply of the Em- 
peror Alexander, when told of the action of his 
son in a similar case: “I praise my officer for 
enforcing the orders, and I kiss my son for dis- 
obeying them:” 


The thermometer often stands for days- at 
from one hundred and nine to one hundred and 
seventeen dcegrecs in the Red Sea, ahd when the 
vessel is with the wind, and travelling at about 
the speed of the air, the lack of any breeze or 
yentilation makes life on the steamers almost 
insupportable. On this occasion, four men and 
two passengers were s0 overcome with the heat, 
that the ship’s doctor reported that they must 
dic if the ship’s course was not changed, and a 
breeze created by travelling against the wind. 
Tho captain, very reluctantly, and in dire fear of 
his company’s orders, yielded to the cry of hu- 
manity, and steamed ono hundred miles back on 
his course. He thns reduced the oppressive 
temperature twenty degrees, ventilated his ship, 
and saved the lives, probably, of six. passengers. 
The government fined the company (who ex- 
cused the captain, although not without a warn- 
ing not to do so again), a thousand pounds for 
going out of the prescribed route with her Maj- 
esty’s mails. 

——_+or—___——_ 


OW HE MET THE DIFFICULTY. 


A really good man will find ways to “get 
round” certain points of an inconvenient creed, 
to which he has given the general assent of his 
faith. Many anecdotes are told of the Quakers 
in illustration of this, and here is one from 
Martin Merrivale’s “Historical Studies.” 


Tonce heard a story in England, concerning a 
worthy Quaker who lived in a country town 
there. ‘The Friend was rich and benevolent, 
and his means were put in juent requisition 
for the purposes of local charity or usefulness. 
The townspeople wanted to rebuild their parish 
church, and a committce was appointed to raise 
funds. It was axreed that the Quaker could not 
be asked to subscribe to an object so contrary to 
his principles; but then, on the other hand, so 
true a friend to the town might take it amiss if 
he were not at least consulted on a matter of 
such general interest. So one of their number 
went and explained to him their project; the 
old church was to be removed, and such and 
such steps taken towards the construction of a 
newonc, “Thee was richt,” said the Quaker, 
“in supposing that my principles would not al- 
low me to assist in building a church. But 








did thee not say something about pulling down |- 


achurch? Thee may put my name down for 
a hundred pounds.” 


—$ 
A GREAT SLEEPER. 


Rip Van Winkle in story almost has his rivals 
in actual life. One of the most notable cascs 
known was that of Samuel Chilton, of Timsbury, 
recorded in onc of the early volumes of the PAil- 
osophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 


In the year 1694 he slept 2 month, and no one 
could wake him. Later in the same year he had 
a four months slecp, from April 9 to Aug. 7; 
he woke, dressed, went out into the fields (where 
he worked as a laborer) and found his compan- 
ions reaping the corn which he had helped to 
sow the day before his long nap; it was not till 
that moment that he knew of his sleep having 
exccaded the usnal duration of a few hours. He 
went to sleep again on the 17th of August, and 
did not wake till the 19th of November, not- 
withstanding the pungent applications of helle- 
bore and sil-ammoniac to his nostrils, and 
bleeding to the extent of fourtcen ounces. He 
woke, asked for bread and cheese, but went off 
to sleep arain before it could be brought to him. 
taking another spell of sleép which’ lasted till 








ed that he had any more of these strange re- 
lapses. 





FOOLS IN CHURCH. 


Better be a fool than a profaner of sacred 
things and sacred places. This truth was ut- 
tered in a very adroit way once by a minister, 
as is shown by a correspondent of the Herald 
and Presbyter, writing from Minnesota. He 
says: 

I have picked up ‘a little story,” which, I 
think, contains a reproof for disturbers ef the 
peace in churches too to be lost. A pro- 
siding elder of the United Brethren churth was 
preaching in this same neighlorhood, and was 
much annoyed by persons talking and laughing. 

He paused, looked at the disturbers, and said, 
“T am always afraid to reprove those who mise 
behave in church. In the early part of my min- 
istry I made a great mistake. As I was preach- 
ing, a young man who sat before me was con- 
stantly Jaughing, talking and making uncouth 
grimaces, paused and administe1 & severe 
rebuke, After the close of the service one of the 
official members came and said to me,— 

“Brother, you have made a great mistake. 
thas young: man whom you reproved is an 

iot.’ 

“Since then I have always been afraid to re- 
prove those who misbehave in church, lest I 
shoald repeat that mistake, and reprove another 

fot.’ 

During the rest of that service at Icast there 


was good order. 


ADVANTAGES OF CRYING. 


| _ A French physician publishes a long disserta- 
tion on the advantages of groaning and crying 
in general, and especially during surgical opcra- 
tions. He contends that groaning and crying 
are two grand operations by which nature allays 
anguish; that those patients who give way to 
their natural feelings more speedily recover 
accidents and operations than those who sup- 
pose it unworthy a man to betray such symp. 
tems of cowardice as either to groan orcry. He 
tells of 8 man who reduccd his pulse from one 
hundred and twenty-six to sixty in the course of 
a few hours by giviyg full vent to his emotions. 
If people are at all unhappy about any thing, Ict 
them go into their rooms, and comfort them- 
selves with a loud boo hoo, and they will feel a 
hundred per cent. better afterward. What is 
natural is nearly always useful; and nothing 
can be more natural than the crying of children 
when any thing occurs to give them either phy- 
sical or mental sorrow. 

Probably most persons have experienced the 
effect of tears in relieving great sorrow. It is 
even curious how the feelings are allayed by 
their free indulgence in groans and sighs. Then 
let parents and friends show more indulgence to 
noisy bursts of grief—on the part of children as 
well as older persons—and the eyes and 
the mouth as the safety-valves through which 
nature discharges her surplus steam. 


——_—_+o—___— 
IMPOLITE POLITENESS. 


Among the minor disagreeable things is the 
man who, in conversation, is continually inter- 
rupting you with “Certainly,” “Exactly,” “I 
understand.” He anticipates, or attempts to, 
all you are about to say. He says “I under- 
stand,” when you are satisfied he don’t under- 
stand any thing*about it. Hc repeats “exactly,” 
when there is no exactness to speak of, and ex- 
claims “Certainly,” when the matter in hand is | 
surrounded by the greatest possible amount of 
uncertainty. You open a conversation with him 
as follows: 

“My dear sir, do you remember’—— 

“Certainly.” 

“When”?—_ 

“I understand.” 

“You” _—_— 

“Exactly; exactly, sir.’”” 

And still the person hasn’t the remotest idea 
whit you are driving at, or to what particular 
circumstance you desire to call his attention. 
Sometimes he assumes a very knowing look, 
that carrics fraud on the face of it, and then 
again, while exclaiming “I understand,” in the 
most confident and positive manner, his coun- 
tenance is as expressionless as a mud ball, or 
alive with bewildering inquiry. 


———_+or—___ 
A GIANT TREE. 


Charles Kingsbury thus describes the Hura, 9 
gigantic tree in the West Indies: 


Some twenty fect or more above the first fork 
was a second fork, and then the tree began. 
Where its head was we could not see. Wecould 
only? by laying our faces against the bole, and 
looking up, discern a wilderness of boughs car- 
rying a green cloud of leaves, most of them too 
high for us to discern their shape without glass- 
es. We walked up the slope, and round about 
to sce if we could discern the head of the tree 





clear enough to guess at its heizht; but in vain. 
It was only when we had ridden some half a 
mile or more up the hill that we could discern 
its masscs rising, a bright green mound, above 
the darker foliaye of the forest. It looked any 
height, from 150 to 200 feet; less it could hardly 
be. “It made,” says a note by one of our party, 
“other huge trees look like shrubs.” I am not 
surprised that my fricnd, Mr. M. St. Luce D’Ar- 
adie, who measured the tree since my departure, 
found it measured 192 feet in height. 





A BEAUTIFUL and well-cilticated young lady 
just opened a boot and shoo store in 
hiladelph She hag three clerks, and 
they ot wear fancy aprons made of leathcr, 80 
as to look business-like, at the same time pretty. 












Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland's White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland's White Pino Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland's White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
NS Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
B Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
, Cures Pulmonic Affeo- 
4A D> tions generally. 
Z potand’s Whito Pine Compound, 
Oures Kidney Complaints. 
“Foret ae 
‘There 's iron in our Northern winds; 


Our prnes are trees of healing.” 
JouN G, WHITTIER, 


“That Little Picture Store,” 
Removed from 35 to 20 and 22 Bromfeld Street, rear of 
Salesroom of Institution for tho Blind. 
(No sTarns.) 











WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Wat 
nd most complete ¢: Work L, employing 
a body of artisans whic kil, Hience, traning 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility In the art at thelr command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches ure better 
than the imported article of cven much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in thelr several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutuc- 
ture. 
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SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy's Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Ro: 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. ts sy 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adam: 
‘Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 





"s Watch, 
1 trade 
Street, 










atyjes, sulted to the tastes snd means of the great majort~ 
ty Sfreapectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. For sale hy all 
Jewellers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


45-ly New York and Boston. 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 


OIL, CLOTHS, ETC., 


fs now unusually large and we offer epecial inducements 


to purchasers. 


GOLDTHWAIT, oe : 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 


Pas Dr. Walker’s 
) fornia 






DYSPEPSIA OR I 
ache, Pain in the Show’ 
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THE LITTLE WHITE LIE. 

J was in trouble beyond any doubt— 

T was in troulble—and how to get out? 

“Tell a white lie,” said the devil to me, 

“Tell a lic! O, how dreadful! But what would it be, 

Tf I should? though I never shalt tell one,” said I. 

“Don't be frightened,” said he, “we won't call it a 
Hie— 

A few words, in their way quite as good as the truth, 

And for this occasion, far better, forsooth." i 





But my little white lie, when I'd told it, grew Diack; | 

Then, O! how could Uhide it, or how get it back? 

For it never would do to be cauglit in a lie, 

For 'twas known that a very good youngster was I. 

I must manage in some way to keep it from sight; 

“Tell one more,” eaid the devil; “'twill make it all 
right.” 





But my two grew to three, and my three were soon 
fol 


ur, 

And my four gave rise to a duzen or more; 

‘Till T felt in my soul such a sense of disgrace 

I had searcely one friend I could Jook in the face: 

And at night, to my room I went creeping up staire— 

God is truth! could I sleep without saying my 
prayers! 


But my fears and my conselonce thus followed about, 
Twas really half glid when the lie was found out; 
For it was—it is always the way with a] 
And all said that a very bad youngster was J. 

Good or had, Thave learned {n one fhing to be wise, 
And ghun in the future all little white lies. 


+9 
WASHINGTON AND HIS CON- 
SCIENCE. 
The following, concerning the wise “Father of 
his country,” shows an cxample of character 


worth the careful study of everybody who aspires | 
to be 
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“Only great as I am good."” 

“Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of cclestial fire, conscience,” was one of | 
the series of maxims which Washington framed | 
tr copied for his own nse when a boy. 

His rigid adherence to the principle, his stead- 
fist discharge of duty, his utter abandonment of 
self, his unreserved devotion to whatever inte 
ests were committed to his care, attest the visi | 
Jance with which he obeyed that maxim. He 
kept alive that spark, He made it shine before 
mnen, He kindled it into a flame that illumined 
bis whole life. . 

No occasion was so momentous, no circum- 
stance so minute as to absolve him from follow- 
ing its guiding ray, The marginal explanations 
in his account-book, in regard to the expenses of 
his wife’s annual visit to the camp during the 
vevolationary war, with his. passing allusion to 
the “self- which the exigencies of his 
country had cost him, furnish a charming illus- 
tration of his habitual exactness. 

The fact that every barrel of flout which bore 
the brand of “Gcorge Washington, Mount Ver- 
non,” was exempted from the otherwise uniform’ 
inspection in the West India ports,—that name | 
being recorded as an ample guarantee of the 
quality and quantity of any article to which it 
was affixed—supplies a not less striking proof 
that his exactness was everywhere understood. 























in 2 nee 
LETTER FROM THE FIRE REGION.| 

Nothing possible to human experience could 
he more terrible than the great and destroying 
fires which this autumn have burned over hun- 
dreds of sqnare miles of forest and prairie in 
Michigan, Iinois and Wisconsin, and almost 
swept out of existence nearly a score of cities 
and villazes, with loss of human life like that! 
which attends a vreat battle. 

Perhaps the most fearful of these visitations, 
(at least, the one most supernatural in appear | 
ance and sudden power,) was the tornado, | 
fraught with lightning, that both blew down and | 
burned up every thing-in its track through the 
north-east corner of Wisconsin, Hundreds of 
men, women and children perished in the fields, 
woods and settlements along the t and west | 
shores of Green Bay, before that awful fire-wind, 
which moved so rapidly that there was little or 
no chance of escape. 

No wonder they thought (as many did when 
Chicago was burning) that the “judgment day 
had come.” In the farm village of Rosait, every 
one of the one hundred-and seventy-five houses 
was in flames at once, and seemed to have 
eanght fire all st the same moment. 

The following is part of 9 letter received by a 
gentleman of Norwich, Coun., from one who 
was. living in Kenauwee county, in the very | 
path of the tornado, at the time of the disaster: | 

“At Drkesville, the men who escaped the ,ad- | 
vanee fire of the tornado, filled barrels and every | 
thing that would hold with water, and placed | 
them near the boarding-house, which put out the | 
fire; but while they were at work, they heard a 
roaring noise coming from the south-west, and, 
in a few minutes, the tornado was upon them. 
‘All of the buildings seemed to take fire at 
once, The men were forced to leave the hoard- | 
ing-house. At this time, the flames were crack-! 
ing over their heads, and all were in danger of 
being destroyed. After making a desperate run, 
they took refinre in the flume at the dam. The 
flume contained but four inches of water. The! 

















j niles north-cast of our place, they found fifty- 


| any of their property, they were so terror-stricken. 


| dawned at last, with no 
| father, exhausted and almost despa 


THE YOUTH’S 


men all started, but four reached the finme. 
Some were within fifteen feet, and one within 
three feet when the fire overtook them. Two of 
the four that reached the flume were badly 
burned about the face and hands, the other two. 
were blind for thirty-six hours, but are coming 
outallright. Assoon as they reached the flume, 
they commenced to roll over and over in the 
water, to keep from burning. 7 
“At Williamson’s mills, about two and a half 








four bodics burned to.a crisp. A great many 
dicd thinking the world was coming to an end. 
Men that escaped say that the above remark was 
freely made, one to another. Iasked a farmer 
from Rosait how it happencd that he saved noth- 
ing when there were no woods within a mile of 
him, and farms about forty acres apart, with 
barns and houses built of logs, not very quick to 
burn. He said the fire rained down, 

“IT think a good many made no effort to save 


I know of oxen and horses being burned to death 
in clearings where there was no wood about 
them to burn thein, which scems incredible. 

“The first reports we got of the disaster, I 
thought the men lied, but it has all proven too 
true.”” 

2 
A JUGGLER MAKING A TREE 
GROW. 


The beautiful German parable, in which Na- 
than the prophet gratifies the desire of young 
King Solomon to see a miracle, by causing a 
pomegranate seed to expand in a few minutes in- 
toatree, has its match in this true story of what 
Dr. Macleod actually saw under the hands of an 
Eastern conjurer: 


While the tom-tom was beating and the pipe 
playing, the juzzler, singing all the time in low 
accents, smoothed a place in the eravel, three or 
four yards before us. Having thus prepared a 
bed for the plant to grow in, he took a basket 
and placed it over the prepared place, covering 
it with a thin blanket. 

The man himself did not wear a thread of 
clothing, except a strip round his Joins. — The 
time seemed now to have come for the detec- 
tive’s eye! So, just as he was becoming more 
earnest in his song, and while the tom-tom beat 
and the pipe shrilled more loudly, 1 stepped for- 
ward with becoming dignity and begged him to 
bring the basket and its cover to me. 

He cheerfulty complied, and 1 carefully exam- 
ined the basket, which was made of open wick- 
er-work. I then examined the cloth covering. 
which was thin, almost trausparent, and cer- 
tainly had nothing concealed in it. 

I then fixed m on his strip of elothing 
with such intensity that it was not possible 
it could have been tonched without discovery: 
and bade him go on, feeling: sure that the trick 
could not succecd. 

Sitting down, he stretched his naked arms un- 
der the basket, singing and smiling as he did so; 
then lifted the ket off the gronnd, and be- 
hold, a green plant about a foot high! 

8: ed with our applause, he yent on with 
his incantations. After having sat a little, to 
give his plant time to grow, he again lifted the 
basket, and the plant was two fect high. 

He asked us to wait_a little longer, that we 
mizht taste the fruit! But on being assured, by 
those who had seen the trick performed before, 
that the resnit would be obtained, I confessed 
myself done,’’ without the slightest notion of 
the how. 

I examined the ground, and found it was 
smooth and unturned. Apparently delizhted 
with my surprise, the juggler stood up, laughing, 
when one of his companions chucked a pebble 
to him, which he put into his mouth. —Immé- 
diately the same companion, walking back- 
wards, drew forth a cord of silk, twenty yards 
in length; after which the juggler, with his 
hands behind his back, threw forth from his 
month two decanter stoppers, two shells, a spin- 
ning top, a stone and several other things, fol- 
lowed by a long jet of fire! Jf the wise reader 
regrets s0 much space being occupied by sucha 
story, let him pass it on to the children, foolish 
as myself, who will be elad to read it-— Peeps 
at the Far East. By Norman Macleod, D. 1. 


—+o—_—__- 
BETTY’S NIGHT WITH THE BEAR. 


A writer in Hearth and Home under the above | 
title tells a thrilling story of a little girl in Min-! 
nesota, lost while returning fron? a huckleberry 
excursion, through the unkindness of her brother 
and sister, who would not wait for her: 


It was nearly cicht o’elock when Jack and Sa- 
rah walked into the little house, and set their 
pails ow the table, 

Mr. Brewer took his gun and started in search 
of the little one. “I’m going,” he said, “for old 
Pierre Beauchamp. He knows every turn and | 
crook of the woods. Keep the fire going, for it’s | 
raw night, and the child Il be cold when we 
bring her in, and don’t fret.” 

I can hardly tell you how the night went by 
to the poor mother, waiting and watching, or to 
the poor father, with old Pierre, who scoured 
every foot of the woods on each side of the trail, 
and, by the light of their pine knot torches, 
searched each hollow trec, thinking the child 
might possibly have crawled into them for shel- 
tel They shouted and galled, but morning’ 

sien of Betty, and the! 
ing, sank 


















































































down under one of the tall 
face in his hands. Suddenly 


Pines: and hid his 
lifted his head. 


( 


“Dat vay,” old Pierre said, ns his quick car 
caucht a slight sound, and Mr. Brewer darted 
off to the left, but stopped short, and stood with 
such a ghastly face, that old Pierre, too, paused 
a moment. Not a stone’s throw from them 
flowed a wide, deep ereck, one of the tributaries 
of Gulf Lake, and crossed here by an old log 
thrown over itlong azo by the Indians. A white 
bireh grew by its side, and under it lay Betty, 
restinz partly against a hue brown bear, appar- 
ently asleep. At the slizht crackling in the 
brush, it raised its head, and, growling low, put 
one paw on the child's dress; then, as if seenting 
danger, turned about, saw the two faces looking 
toward it, and, with a fierce, loud growl, causht 
Betty in his mouth, and started to’ ds the log. 

“Vat youdo? Vat you do?” said old Picrre, 
as Mr. Brewer levelled his gun. ‘You shoots 
now, and mads de bear, den de child all gone. 
Vait von minute! Hold you still! not ery! keep 
you mooch quict!” he called to Betty; “not be 
feared if you falls in de vater.”” 

As he spoke, the bear had reached the middle 
of the loz, and turned now to sce if he was fol- 
lowed. The small, fierce eyes rested a sccond 
on the r, and that second old Pierre, the 
best shot in Minnesota, fired, Without a strug. 
gle or sound, the bear recled from the lor 
to the dark water below, and in one moment 
Mr. Brewer had dashed in and seized the scream- 
ing child. 

“De prettiest shot dis bon gun did ever fire,” 
old Pierre shouted, hugging his gun, and danc- 
ing wildly about, while Mr. Brewer hugged 
Pierre, and the gun, and Betty, all at once, and 
then ran on towards home, forgetting all weari- 
ness in this great joy. 

There was a happy family that day, as, sitting 
about the bed where Betry lay in state, they tried 
to makc her tell when the bear came to her, and 
how she felt. 

“L rolled ‘way down somewhere,” said Betty, 
“and sort of went to sleep; and then I cried 
when I woke up, because I was all scratched and 
smarty. Then heard somefin’ comin’ an’ didn ¢ 
ery any more, an’ it came and snuffed all round 
me. I thonght may be it would cat me up, but 
Tcouldn’t crv, only l sort of whispered, ‘Now I 
lay me,’ an’ it kep’ smelling me. Then it Iny 
down and licked me. Its tongue was all rough 
and seratehy. It hurt me. But when I tried to 
eet away, it growled. Then T kept still, and 
was so tired, tnd went to sleep, an’ [ didn’t 
remember till it picked me up an’ made me cry, 
coz the tecth pinched me, an’ then L heard Pierre 
holler, and you yot me out 0’ the water.” 

Do_ you think this can’t be true, boys and 
girls?) I know it is, for Betty herself told mo 
the story. She is living still, and if you are very 
anxious to find ont her real name, write to me, 
and [will tell you. 


JOMPA 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM’S MOTHER. 

After Bonaparte had overrun Prussia, Queen 
Louise, hoping to secure better terms of peace, 
mae two visits to the haughty conqueror. Na- 
poleon acknowledzed that the Queen of Prussia 
was ¢ae most beautiful woman he had ever secn, 
and declared that whatever topic of conversa- 
tion he broached, she managed, with the most 
adinirable tact and delicacy, to come hack to 
her one theme—Prussia, 





Sue implored Napoleon to prove himself a he- 
ro by showing mercy toa fallen foc, and if he 
would make no other conetssion, at least to re- 
stort leburs Just before dinner Napoleon 
gave her arose; she at first refused it, then ace: 
cepting it with an arch smile, she said,— 

“Yes, but at least with Magdeburg.” 

“[ must observe to your majesty,” said Napo- 
leon, gruffiy, “that it is J who give, and you 
only who must receive." 

The king was present, silent and dejected at 
the sizht of his wife’s unavailing sacrifice. 

At the earnest request of the Russian Emper- 
or, Loutse paid a second visit to Napoleon—un- 
successful as the first. 





























The royal pair returned to Memel, their only 


“Let us be patien 


refuge upon Prussian soil. 

and steady, and wait, and God wilt help u 

said the pious 

tion and w . 
In her retirement at Memel, the queen devoted 

herself to the education of her children, six in 


















number, The crown prince, Frederick William, 
was then twelve years of aze, and a boy of much 
promise. She it to animate him with her 


own patriotic it and Jove of country. 

“You see me weep,” she said to him, after the 
battle of Jena. “I weep for the downfall of my 
house and country. Recall these unhappy 
hours when Tam no more, and weep such tears 
for me as I now weep for my country. — But do 
not be satisfied with tears; act, develop your 
strength. Perhaps you may be destined to de- 
r your country, Do not let yourself be car- 
ried away by the di cy of the age. Bea 
moan! Court the fame of a General, of 2 hero; 
and if you cannot _raise your fallen country, 
k death, as Prince Louis Ferdinand has 

















This son lived to see his country great among 
the nations of the th; but to the second son, 
William, it has been given to repay, with inter- 
est, the ignominy heaped upon Prussia by Na- 
poleon. 











se ——-- 
MONKEYS. 

Monkcys exhibit some traits of feeling and 
affection much akin to uman nature. A nat 
uralist makes the following illustrations: 

Reugger observed an American monkey care 
fully driving away the flies which plagued her 
infant; aud Duyancel saw a hylobaies washine 
the faces of her youn ones ina stream. Soin- 
tense is the gricf of female monkeys for the loss 
of their young that it invariablyoccaused ‘the 











death of certain kinds kept under confinement. T, tlppling; or else, 
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by Bieckm, in North Africa. Orphan monkors 
were always adopted and carefully enarded hy 
the other monkeys, both male and femile. One 
female baboon had 60 capacious a heart that 
she not only adopted young monkers of other 
species, but stole youns ents and dogs, which 
she continually carricd about. An adopted kit. 
ten scratched this affectionate baloon, who cer 
tainly had a sharp intellect; for she was much 
astonished at being scratched, and immediately 
examined the kitten’s fect and without more 
ado bit off the claws. 
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RAISING OSTRICHES, 

The demand for ostrich feathers as an oma 
ment for the head has become so great in differ 
ent parts of the world, that, in certain places in 
Africa and in the East, ostriches are domesti- 
cated, and raised like common poultry. The 
business is called ostrich farming: 





On these so-called farms, numbers of ostriches 
are kept solely for the srowth of feathers for 
commercial purposes; the inclosures in which 
the birds are coutined vary in size from fittcen 
to twenty acres, encireled by low stone walls, 
over which the ostriches never attempt to leap. 
Anovel plan las been adopted near Gramastown 
for hatching the eggs of these valuable binis 
artificially, by means of an incubator; the egss 
ate kept up to a temperature of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and five degrees of Fuhren- 
heit’s thermometer, by the aid of an oil lamp, at 
a cost of a trifle more than a penny for the twen- 
ty-four hours; the natural period of incubation 
in struthious birds (ostriches) is about forty-nine 
days. 

Ostrich feathers are in constant demand, heing 
employed for a great many purposes, and their 
value, commercially, varies considerably in ac- 
cordance with color and quality. The lon: 
white feathers which are plucked from the wines 
are estcemed the finest, and are worth, on the 
average, from $150 to $200 per pound, which 
usually comprises about cizhty feathers. 

These tiner white feathers are mostly used by 
the court plume-makers. The process of cleaning 
consistsin careful washing with soap and clean 
water, a soft brush being at the same time em- 
ployed judiciously; after the scouring, the feath- 
ers are Well rinsed and shaken out to dry. Next 
in value follow the long black aud gray feathers, 
and, lastly, the’ all oues, which fetch only 
about forty shilli a pound. 

Feathers obtained from the wild birds are 
reckoned to be more valuable than those plucked 
from the farmed birds. The mode of hunting 
ostriches by the regular hunters has been thus 
described: The adult male bird is singled out I 
of the flock of perhaps six dr eight, at the season 
when the feathers are in the finest condition; t 
that is, when the quills have vot arrived at their , 
full hardness of development. The plume of 
the feathers is then delicate and soft. These 
feathers are then called blood feathers, and are 
considered of the greatest value. 

The hunter then follows it ata sharp trot, so 
as not thorouchly to alarm the bird, but follows 
it up perhaps ten miles or more at the same rate 
of speed, and then stops and off saddle, letting 
his horse feed and rest a little for about twenty 
minutes. The ostrich also stops. The houter 
then mounts azain, and follows up the bird ata 
fast gallop. The ostrich is now, however, tid 
and tired after his previons exertion, and dos 
not go along so fast, s0 that his pursuer soon 
runs him down, and knocks him on the heal 
with a “sjambok,” (a thick thong of hipyppets 
mus or rhinoceros hide) and kills -him at one. 
An ostrich in good plumege is worth about %, 
and each bird has from two and one-half to thr é 
ounces of the finest white feathers. Some hunt- 
ers will get from fifty to eighty birds in a season. 


———+or 


AN INGENIOUS TEMPERANCE 
LECTURE. 

Some topers once seized an eccentric temper 
ance man by the wayside, and forcing him into 
2 hollow tree, told him he should preach thems 
sermon on Malt immediately, or they would te 
him, and make him spend the night there. Ca 
der such compulsion he did his best, and this 
was what he made out of it: 


Beloved, let me call your attention, for Jams 
little man, come out on a short warninz, (0 
preach a bricf sermon, upon a small subject, 0 
a thin congregation, in an unworthy pot . 

And now, my beloved, my text is “Malt, 
which I cannot divide into sentences, because 
there are none: nor into words, it being butone: 
nor into syllables, because upon the whole mat 
ter itis but a monosyllable; therefore, 1 mut. 
of necessity, divide it into letters, which I find 
in_my text to be these four, viz.: 

M-A-L-T—Malt. ( 

M, «ny beloved, is moral. _A is allegorical. L 
is literal and T is theological. 

The moral is well set forth to teach you drun!: 
ards good manners, wherefore, M, my mastcrs; 
A, wll of you; L, listen; T, to my t 

The allezorical is when one thing is spoke 
and another thing meant. The meant is sten= 
beer, which you rustics make M, meat; A, 4 
parcel; L, liberty; T, treasure, : 

‘The literal is according to the letter. M,mucs. 
A, ale; L, little; T, thrift. 

The theolo: $ according te the effect whicl 
it works, which I find in my text of two kin’. 
first, in this world; second, in the world to cen 
In this world the effects which it works are!" 
some—M, murder; in others, A, adultery: © 
sume, L, looseness of life; in others, T, treasur 


In the world to come, Mf, misery; in others, A. 
shing; in others, }, 














































































ancuish; in some, 1, Jat 
torintnt, : 
Wherefore; my first shall be by way of exhor 


tation— M, ay masters; A, aN of you; L,leavt: 
4 secondly, iy’ way of cour 
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munication, I say, M, my masters; A, all of you; 
L, look for; T, torment. So much for this ‘time 
and text; only by way of causion take this: 

A drunkard is an annoyance of modesty, the 
trouble of civility, the spoil of wealth, the de- 
struction of reason, the brewcr’s azent, the ale- 
house benef tor, the begear’s companion, the 
constable’s trouble, the wile’s woe and children’s 
sorrow, his neighbors’ scoff, his own shame, a 
walking swill tub, the picture of a benst, the 
monster of a man, 

——\+or—____ 


THE “BUCKEYES.” 


This slang designation of the native people of 
Ohio (after the fashion that calls an Illinois 
man a “Sucker,” an Indiana man a “Hoosier,” 
&c.,) comes from a tree of the horsechestnut 
family, peculiar to the forests of that State, 
called the “buckeye” tree. The tree got the 
namo by further derivation, owing to the re- 
semblance of its nuts to the eye of a buck. A 
speaker at the “Buckeye dinner,” in Cincinnati, 
some years ago, spoke thus enthusiastically 
about the “heraldic emblem” of Ohio: 


Itis not merely a native of the West, but pe- 
culiar to it; lias received from the botanist the 
specific name of Ohioensis, and is the only tree 
of our whole forest that does not grow elsewhere. 
What other tree could be so fit an emblem of our 
native population? 

In all our woods there is no tree so hard to 
kills the buckeye. Tho deepest ‘girdling will 
not deaden it, and even after it is cut down and 
worked np into the side of a cabin it will send 
out youny branches—denoting to all the world 
that Duekeves are not easily conquered, and 
could with difficulty be destroyed. 

Tho buckeye has gencratly been condemned 
as unfit for fuel; but its very incombustibility 
has been fonnd an advantage; for no trec of the 
forest is equally valuable for “back logs,’”? which 
are the sine qua non of every good cabin fire. 
Thus treated, it may be finally, though slowly, 
burned; when another of its virtues appears, as 
no other tree of our woods affords so grent a 








quantity of alkali. Thus thereis piquancy in its! 


very nshes. 

The bark of our emblem-plant has some strik- 
ing properties. Under a proper method of prep- 
aration and use, it is suid to be efficacious in 
the cure of ague and fever; but unskilfully em- 
ployed, it proves a violent emetic—which indi- 
cates that he who tampers with a buckeye will 
not do it with impunity. 

Who has not looked with admiration on the 
fine foliage of the buckeye in carly spring, while 
the more slurgish tenants of the forest remain 
torpid in their winter quarters; and what tree 
in all our wild woods bears a flower which can 
be compared with our favorite? We may fear- 
lessly challenze for it the closest comparison. 
Its early putting forth,-and the beauty of its 
leaves and blossoms, are appropriate types of 
our native population, whose rapid and beauti- 
ful development will not be denied by those 
whom I now address, nor disproved by reference 
to_their character, 

Finally, the buckeye derives its name from the 
resemblance of its nut to the eye of the buck, 
the finest organ of our noblest wild animal; 
while the name itself is composed of a Welsh 
and Saxon word, belonging, therefore, to the 
oldest portion of our vernacular tongue, and 
connectins: us with the primitive stocks, of which 
oor fathers were but scions planted in the New 

orid. 





———_+e+—___ 
EXTRACTING A LION’S TOOTH. 


The Glaszow Herald tells a remarkable opera- 
tion which has been performed on the jaw of a 
vigorous, full-grown lion, in Mander’s menage- 
rie, in that city. 

A tooth lind been injured by a blow inflicted 
by @ man named Maccomo, when the animul 

threatened to attack him. Gradually the lion 
becaine low-spirited, cating his food with great 
difficulty, and when, at lenzth, a gentleman 
who stands high in the medical profession in 
Glusgow, volunteered to subject the lion to a 
surgical operation, provided that the animal 





could be properly secured, the offer was accepted. 

On Wednesday the fore paws of the lion were 
causht and bound to the bars of the cage by 
strong ropes. Afterwards the hend was “las- 
soed,” and ropes were fastenéd round the ani- 
mal’s neck in such 2 manner as to prevent, as 
far ns possible, the movement of the head, and 
to force the mouth close up to the bars. 

When the lion was somewhat exhausted by 
struggles to free himself, the doctor mounted on 
a tub in front of the cage. A piece of wood was 
placed to the lion’s mouth, and at once the beast 
made a snap. Then a pitchfork was held up, 
and, placed in the mouth, kept it open, while 
the inside was thoroughly washed. Afterwards 
the doctor, pushing his arm between the bars 
into the lion’s mouth, and running his hand 
over the teeth, found the loose grinder. 

A terrible strugele ensued. The lion plunzed 
more vigorously and howled more frightfully 
than ever, tossing his head from side to side, 
and at times forcing his hinder as well as his 
front paws against the bars. But ultimately 
the doctor triumphed over all difficulties and 
dangers, and by means of powerful forceps ex- 
tracted the loose tooth, which was found broken 
and diseased near the root. 

When the task had been completed the lion 
sank down completely exhausted, and while he 
lay stendy ancl quict the doctor cut the flesh 
over the jaw, and found the bone severely in- 
jured, if not broken. It was, however, deemed 
inexpedient to subject the benst to another op- 
eration, and the excision of the injured bone 
has accordingly heen postponed. 

The latest bulletins announce that the patient 
is making satisfactory progress, and heef ten 
and claret have been prescribed. Altozether, the 
“operation” las ted about an hour and a half. 








ROVER AND HIS CHARGE, 


Ayay among the Highland hills, 

"Mild yellow broom and purple heather, 

Where the wild deer and rushing rills 
Go leaping down the crags together; 


Where gray mists cling around the rocks 

In which the eagle has his dwelling; 
Where lowing kine and bleating floc! 

browse round the spring in crystal welling; 


Away where blows the mountain gale 
Along the sea-beat shore of Duart, 

Within a birchen-sheltered vale, 
Abode a shepherd, Willie Stewart. 


A faithful dog he had, whose bark 
Was known the Isle of Mull all over, 

And strangers oft would paure to mark 
The skill and gentleness of Rover. 


Well could he bringwthe scattered flock 
From glen and mountain helght together, 
Or to the fold, beneath the rock, 
Drive the young lambs in stormy weather. 


And when old Rover was at home, 
He there displayed his kindly feeling; 
Nothing could tempt him forth to roam 
Across the threshold of the shieling. 


If Willie and his wife went out, 
And left the baby in his keeping, 
Old Rover by the cradle sat, 
And watched the child, awake or sleeping. 


Unto his trust ho still was true, 

And ne'er gave way to frisking folly. 
A betler dog I never knew 

‘Than Willie Stewart's shaggy collie. 
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For the Companton. 
ROY’S NEW SUIT. 


One morning at breakfast, Roy’s mother said 
to his papa, “It is time Roy was put into pants. 
He is getting too tall to wear dresses.”’ 

Roy’s eyes opened wide with surprise, and then 
sparkled with delizht. He had never thought of 
that before. Of course, he was too big to be 
dressed like 2 girl. He must have some pretty 
pénts just like papa’s. 

Papa smiled at his eag€r little face, and said, 
“Shall we have all these long curls cut off, too?” 

Mamma sizhed a little, as she said, “Yes, I 
sapposz so. Wecan’t keep hima baby always.” 

It was arranged that Roy should be taken to 
the city the next day, to be measured for a suit 
of clothes. And as mamma was not very strong 
yet, she asked Aunt Grace to go with papa to see 
about it. 

Roy felt very graud allday. He made his best 
friend, Willie Hollis, quite envious, by talking 
of his new pants. Willie wasn’t as tall as Roy, 
and his mother would not promise him a new 
suit yet. The next morning, Roy, with his papa 
and aunt, started on the important errand. He 
waited, quite patiently, while they sclected the 
cloth for his suit. For his part, he didn’t care 
what kind of cloth he had. Any thing made 
into pants would be splendid. . 

+ But Aunt Grace was not so easily suited. 





“Only an express man with your clothes,” | 


answered mamma. 

“O, bring ’em up! 
Roy, quite excited. 

So his mother came up stairs with the bundle, 
and opened it on Roy’s bed. First, came out the ; 
little blouse, but Roy wouldn’t look at that, he 
was so ener to sce the pants. And when he 
saw them he wanted them on at once. But his 
mother said it was too lute, and he must go to 
sleep now, 

- So she left the new clothes on a chair, close 
by, where Roy could see them, and promised he 
should have them on in the morning. I 

Roy turned his back to the chair, and went to : 
sleep as fast as he could, he was so anxious to 
have the morning come. But he slept Jate, after 
all, and mamma had to come to wake him. The 
new clotlies fitted nicely, and Roy could hardly 
stop gazing. at. himself‘long enough to eat his 
breakfast. : 

Alter papa had gone to his office, Roy and his 
mamma walked over to sce Aunt Grace, and 
show the new suit to grandma. The long curls 
had been cut off, so Roy did not look like a girl 
any more. 


Bring ’cm up!” shouted 





Grandma and ‘Aunt Grace examined and 
praised the new clothes to his heart’s content, 
and he chattered away like a small magpie. 

‘Dear little boy,” said Aunt Grace, looking 
very much amused, “you’re too busy to know 
your nose needs wiping. Ilaven’t you a hand- 
kerchief in your little pocket?” 

“{ don’t know,”’ said Roy, in sudden surprise. 
“T haven’t been down there, yet.” 

He “went down,” and found such a cunning, 
pink-bordered handkerchief that he came near 
forgetting his nose again. 

But his most triumphant moment was when 
he found Willie Hollis waiting to see him on his 
return home. ‘You do look quite like a man!”’ 
exclaimed Willic, admiringly, as Roy marched 
around to show off the new clothes. 

He presently astonished his mother, by step- 
ping up to Willie, with his small fist doubled up, 
saying, pompously, “Open that if you can!” 

“Look here!’? said his mother, “if you are 
going to feel so big, we had better have those 
dresses on again.” 

Roy took the hint, and suddenly became very 








At length, Roy was led into a little room 
where a lady was ready to measure him. She 
told him to stand on a block, and Roy stood up 
so straight that papa said, “Well, I declare! 
He is quite tall, isn’t he?” Roy heard, and tried 
to be taller still. 

When the lady had taken his measure, Roy 
went home with Aunt Grace, a little disappoint- 
ed, because his clothes were not ready then, but 
Aunt Grace suid he must give the lidy time to 
sew them nicely, so he thought he would. 

They were to be sent home in a week, but a 
week was 80 long to little Roy that he had al- 
most forgotten the new clothes, when they came 
at last. 

Roy had just gone to bed, but he heard the 
door-bell ring, and called out, “Who was it, 
mamma?” 


meck. 
The next morning Roy’s mother found all his 
dresses stuffed into her rag bag. MirIAM. 


a 
A POLITE DOG. - 


Trip is a little terrier, with a black coat and a 
white collar. Like “Old Dog Tray,” he ‘‘is ever 
faithful,” and his sympathy for any one who 
seems to be suffering, is touching. 

Sometimes, when grandpa has a hard turn of 
coughing, he will stand beside him and ery like 
achild. 

He has a very un-canine fondness for kittens. 
One day, a family of young kittens was found in 
the cellar. Trip was delighted, and immediately 
constituted himself their chicf guardian. When 
he felt like having a frolic, he would toss and 
tumble them, as a cat docs o mouse, and the 
Rittens seemed to think it fine sport. 

Trip is always delighted to sec his friends, and 
when asked to shake hands will put out his 
white paw as gracefully as any city belle. 

But his real politeness shows itself in another 
and better way. His favorite place for a nap is 
grandpa’s easy chair. There he will curl him- 
self up on the leather-covered cushion, and take 
more comfort than a king on a bed of down. 
But at the first sound of grandpn’s step, he is 
wide awake. Up go the pretty black ears, and 
in an instant he is on his feet, looking at his 
master, as much as to say, “Will you have the 
chair, sir?” 

If grandpa says, ‘‘No, I thank you,” he goes 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
WORD SQUARE. 


4, Part ofa church. 
2. Passage into a bay. 
8. Laziness. 

4. Oblivion. 

5. A volatile fluid. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


My 13 letters give the home of many. 
My 7, 13, 8, 4, 2 {3 a race. 

My Y, 6, 12, 13 is what geese do. 
My 5, 10, 81s a quadruped. 

My 1,11, 6 Is full of promise, 
My 3's a vowel. 


Froc. 


Berti: J.D. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


Supremely I belong to God alone; 

Next I refer to kings upon the throne; 

A common name for officers of state, 

You'll often find me with the rich and great; 
And yet, unless there's one in every home, 

A ecene of discord it would soon become; 
Merchants and clerks emy.oy me every hour, 
And cruel tutors make you feel my power. 


4. 
SHAKESPERIAN REBUS. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. Pussy’s song. 

2. An unfortunate lover. 

8. Au Hevptlan od. 

4. The colt's mother, 

The initia’s are stiff, 

The jinals sweet, 

The whole a flower. Mu. 


6. 
CONCEALED HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 


Henry set up an example for Kate to work out, 
when she sat up late evenings. (3.) 

James can cast or mould iron in his little shop, on 
the corner of State St., over there. (2.) Ratr# B. 


1. 
CROBS WORD ENIGMA. 


My sirst is in barn, but not in house. 

My ‘se ond ig in rat, but not in moure. 

My third is in wind, but not in storm. 

My fourth is in manner, but not iu form. 
ILLIK. 


. 


8. 
CHARADE, 


Deep in my first young Arthur roamed, 
O’er mountain, moor and plain, 

Fram one both beautiful and kind, 
My precious twhole to gain. 


And when my whole he had obtained, 
He safely it encased, 
And, making it the more secure, 
Under my second placed. vb. 


e 





Conundrums. 
Of what trade is a little tin dog? 


cur). 
Of what trade is a minister at a wedding? A. join- 
her Yoiner). 
Why did Adam bite the apple? Me lind no knife 
to cus it. 
Why is a dog with a broken leg like a boy at arith- 
metic? Because he puts down three and carries ove. 
‘When can a South Sea Islander say he is like the 
ancient prize-fighters of Rome? When he exclaims, 
after feasting on a woman, “I am glad-J-ate-her 
(gladiator). - 


A tinker (tin 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 cc memember: now thy Creator in the days of thy 
outh,”” 
”, 2. Beware of a flattering tongue. 


8. Fish. 
4. Sees, Elle(n), Ellen), Sees. 





back and settles himself for another nap; but if 
grandpa seems inclined to sit down, the little 
i dog at once retires. 


6. Palm, Willow, Linden, Cypress, Hemlock, As 
pen, Birch, Oak, 

6. School. 

7. Can-non, 


= 
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‘The Sunscxiprion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


Now subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THe Comrastox la sent to subscribers nnti!_an explicit 
order 44 received by the Publishers for Its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages Is made, as ro- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be imide in Money, orders, Bank-checks, oF 
Drafts. WHEN NSITHEK OF THESE CAN BE PRO~ 
ecnED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
posL-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to du so. 

‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time y our subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notltted by letter when a subscriber wishea 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

give tho name of the Post-OMice to which your 

paper is gent Your name cannot be fouud on our 
bouks unless thts fs done, 

Letters to_publiahera should po addressed to P 
MASON 
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For the Compamon. 


MY FIRST RING. 
If any one supposes that little folks have no 


romances, they are mistaken. I was four years 
of age when I became interested in an old shoe- 
maker of sixty odd years. He lived in a kind of 
shanty he had built for himself, subsisting 
chiefly on cod fish and crackers, as he had no 
one to cook for him. 

I suppose it was the oddity of his kind of life 
that appealed to my childish imagination, and 
enlisted my sympathies. At any rate, I became 
so fond of the hermit that I used to hide away 
my choice picces of pic and cake, and stcal 
across the road with them to his hut. 

Ho rewarded me for my sacrifice by giving me 
bits of fancy morocco, or telling me a story. 
His stories always begun with the words, “When 
I was young.” 

When he was young, indeed! As if such a 
graybeard ever could have been, young! I used 
to sit there, staring at him with my round brown 
eyes, as he tapped away at the wooden pegs, 
trying to imagine how he could ever have been 
achild like myself. 

Whether it was my continuous staring, or 
my apparent devotion, or the toothsomeness of 
my viands, I am sure I cannot say; but one day 
he gave me two paste rings, for which he told 
me he had paid a cent apicce! Well, I have 
worn diumonds since then, and I only wish dia- 
monds could bring the happiness those rings 
brought me for the next half hour! 

Perhaps I flew home, for I never could tell how 
I got there, nor how [ found language to describe 
and exhibit my treasures. But, alas! I had a 
7 wag of a brother, and I have him still, who 
held up my little romance to ridicule, and so 
lacerated my four-ycar-old heart that I threw 
my jewels into the well! 

The gvod old shoemaker is dead, long ago, 


and [?—weli, I’in married! c. WwW. PF 
+o —- — 
WHAT THEY HAVE AT QAPE 
HORN. 


An officer in the United States Navy describes 
in a letter to his parents his experience of the 
“stormy Cape” at a time when his ship had 
made an ineffectual attempt to pass through the 
Straits of Magellan: 


The object of going throngh the straits was to 
keep clear of the Cape Horn blows, and thus 
shorten the passage, for vessels have been known 
to lay to off Cape Horn two months in a gale of 
wind. But alas for our good intentions! We 
had only reached an offing of about onc hundred 
miles, when a terrific nor’-wester set in, and 
drove us as fur south as the pitch of the cape. 
For three days, we saw neither sun, moon nor 
stars; nothing but a blinding storm of rain, wind 
and sleet. It is nota very cheerful country to 
live iu. In the short space of ten days, we had 
tive gales of wind, each a little worse than the 
preceding one, if such were possible. In the last 
one we had, it was impossible to sleep, the ship 
rolled aud pitched so heavily; and the groaning 





| 





and creaking of the ship’s timbers, with occa- 
sional smashing of crockery, made night hid- 
eous, Werolled through an are of eishty-six 
degrees, forty-three on one side, up to the per- 
pendicular, &@ momentary puuse, then down, 
down, down, until it seemed as if our vessel 
would never come up again. It was absurd to 
attempt to walk the length of tho deck at times. 
The ship would pitch a lee, luich and bring you 
up against the capstan, and before you had time 
to clear your eyes, and wonder if you were over- 
board, you would land on a coil of rope twent, 
feet distant from your last restins-place. No, 
thank you, no more Cape Ilorn for me. 


——*+ 





“CAMP.” 


“The wisest dog I ever had,” said Sir, Walter 
Scott, “was what is called the bull-dog terricr. 
I taught him to understand a great many words, 
insomuch that I am positive that the communi- 
cation betwixt the canine spccics and ourselves 
might be greasly enlarged. ‘Camp’ once bit the 
baker, wlio was brining bread to the family. F 
beat him, and explained the enormity of his of- 
fence; after which, to the last moment of his life, 
he never heard the least allusion to the story, in 
whatever voice or tone it was mentioned, with- 
out getting up and retiring into the darkest cor- 
ner of the room, with great appearance of dis- 
tress. Then, if you said the baker was well- 
paid, or the baker was not hurt, after all, 
‘Camp’ cameo forth from his hiding-place, ca- 
pered and barked, and rejoiced) When he was 
unable, toward the end of his life, to attend me 
when on horseback, he used to watch for my re- 
turn, and the servant would tell him his master 
was coming down the hill, or through the moor, 
and, although he did not use any gesture to ex- 
plain his meaning, ‘Camp’ was never known to 
mistake him, but cither went out at the front 
to go up the hill, or at the buck to get dewn to 
the moor-side.” 

stacey 


TOE FIRST RAILWAYS. 


The first railway, properly so called, was 
made some two hundred years ago, and consist- 
ed ofa rude line of wooden or iron rails, laid 
down to case the draught upon horses drawing 
coal-wazons from the collicrics in the north of 
England. Two hundred years azo, Lord Keeper 
North, an eminent British lawyer, who wrote 
his own life, stated that coals from the mines 
near Neweastic-upon-Tyne were conveyed to the 
banks of the river “by laying rails of timber ex- 
actly straight and allel; and bulky carts 
were made, with four rollers, fitting those rails, 
whereby the carriage was made so easy that one 
horse could draw four or five chaldrons of coal.”” 
As each chaldron contains twenty-five and a 
half hundreds, or abont one long ton and a quar- 
ter, tho total burden would be 11,424 pounds, if 
four chaldrons were conveyed. 


























THE “DOT” GAME. 


A new game, called the “dot” game, has been 
introduced, and is said to afford considerable 
amusement. Each player must be providett with 
pencil and paper, Let one of the party read 
aloud, distinctly, and not very fast, and, as he 
or she reads, let the rest each make a dot for 
every word read. “Eusy enough to do that’— 
isit? Try. “Probably at the first trial not one 
of ten boys or girls will succeed iu following a 
moderate reader accurately, even for a single 
page. When the page is read, count the words, 
and then let each pinyer count his dots, and see 
who has been accurately up to “time.” 





eee hge ea, 
THE ARMY BLANKET. 


The followiu.g was found pinned on one of the 
blankets received from the East, by the Chica- 


go sufferers. 
Stranger, perhaps that o’er thy form 
This blanket gray may keep thee warm; 
By picker tires a friend to me, 
And may it prove the same to thee. 
It i8 a relic of the wai 
And as I send it Westward—far, 
O, may you find, by night or day, 
A good warm friend in blanket gray! 


ee 


WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY. 


Linen enn be converted into sugar; sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid; alcohol into ether and 
water. Sugar can also be converted into oxalic 
acid, and likewise into pure charcoal and water, 
Alcohol will readily change into acetic acid or 
vinegar. Coal tar is transformed into dyes that 
surpass the Tyrian purple of old. Starch may 
be transmitted into gum, alcohol, sugar, vinegar, 
or oxalic acid; and these are but a few of the 
magical changes which modern chemical science 
has made ‘familiar as houschold words.” 


—+—__ 
A FIGHT. 


We are taught to ‘Let bears and lions grow] 
and fizht,” but it seems as ifsomebody ought to 
interfere when the farm-yard beasts get at it so 
savagely as this,—and on Sunday too. 


A correspondent of the Banggr Whig writes 
that a horse and a cow had a pitched battle, 
Sunday, in a field. The cow hooked the horse, 
making a wound four inches in length; the 
horse kicked the cow in the head, instantly kill- 


ing her. 











—_——+ 
FOUND THE, SQUEAK. 


A young man in the Journal job printing of- 
fice was asked to find the cause of a squeak ina 
job press the other duy, and apply oil to stop it. 
He put his left hand where it ought not to have 
been put, when a portion of the machinery split 
open onc of his fingers, and the boy found that 
the “squeak” was in himself. 





BURNETT'S Flavoring Extracts can now be 
‘obtained of reliable grocers every where, 4e—It 


$1 A DAY with Stencil Tools. Sampics free, Ad- 
dress E. A. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 44—tf 
\OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free- 
Anrnice H. Wireiex, Lowell, Mass. 36—if 
$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. Ui. B. SHAW, Alfred, Mey 
‘3 
TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Parent Appliances 
For description, Address Biursox & Cu. a 5076, 
\t 
§ Dies. Secure Circular ant Sam- 
ples, free. 8. M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—26t 
(yR4Y HAIR may be made to take on its youthtul 
color and beaut; 















MONTH easily made with Stencil 








the use of Hall's Vegetable Sicil- 
jan Hair Renewer, the best preparation for the hair known, 
0 of Mm it 





He, Here's Fun! A Perfect Steam E 
gine, that will go, and carry revolving Toys, Machine~ 

Ty, etc. Send $130, and we will send by mail 

paid. COLBY BRO'S & CO., 508 Broad 

TW0-DOLLAE DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 

nmehests, safety val’ cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 9-10 


EW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH ACADE- 
MY, 161 Tremont Street, Boston, fur Youn, 

Menand Ladies. Noclass system. “For terms, etc. 

for circulara. 4 


FPEALTHG, the poor man's riches, the rich man’s 
bliss, is found in Ayer’s Medicines, afer a frult- 
icss search among other remedies. A word to the wise Is 
sufficient. 45—2t 


Ye ee WHISTLES for imitating all 















kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
fords. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, aes 
it 








M 'N AND BOYS, now Is the timo to 
i winter Hats, Gloves, etc. 





u, Our 
Messrs, JACKSON & 
‘Tremont Sireet, have @ large assortment. Please 

call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


RIELES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Materlal, | Write for Price List to GzeaT WESTERN 
Gey Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
c., bought or traded fur. Agents Wanted. —6m 
WANTED.—Canvasscrn, both sexes, to obt 
scribers foran Ilustrated Premium Family paper. 
Send for specimen and instructions for making $10 per day. 
J. Latnam & Co., 284 gton St, Boston, Mass. 
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R. VAN NORMAN'S English, French and Gg- 

man Family and Day School for’ Yqung Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West Sist Strect, New York. Will 
commence Its Fifteenth Year, September 2st, 187i. For 
full information send for catalogue. s—3m 


HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER— ihe most complete device for marking 
ote, ever Invented. Price only $l 00. 
ddress H.W. HUBBARD 
NEW YEAR. The National Family Alma- 
. Only twenty cents. Forty geod square pages. 
many pictures. Valuable hints for the houschold 
e year round, Buy {t at the nearcst news-stand 
or send the money to the American Tract Society, 117 
Washiugton Street, Bousen, “Special terms to canvassers, 
at 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photograpiile Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History, Sclls at sight. 
Send 75c for sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COITLE & CO., P. 0. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mase. 6-3 


OLBY’S LITTLE WASHER is the best clothes 
‘washer ever Invented. Because, it doce its 
fectly, fs lizhter to hanctle, takes less room, works casicr, 
never'sisains the clothes, can be used in any round oF 
square tub, works raplily, saves the women's strength 
and only $5. ‘The world never pro- 

ts. can hake honest money fast in 
LUBY BRO'S & CO. Waterbury, 
|— at" 
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Ever so 
Good th 




















selling it. Ad 
Ve., or, 508 Broadway, 











BANKRUPT. "orcen.ney 


Hunting Case Watches, with fall-jewelled, detached lever 
movements, $/4 each, usual price $45. Sore expensive 
Watches and Chains ‘from auction. Alt sent ©. 0, D. 
privilege to examine, F. J. Nash, 712 Broadway, 
* Worthy the fullest confidence.""— Christian Advocate, N. 
¥. “Allthat Mr, Nash says may bo relied upon." — Chris 
tian at Work. “Just what ho represents them.”—Chris- 
tian Union. 4e—2t 
HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 
of thy UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acuzs of the best Farming and 
Minerat Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Fanning and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 tu $10 per Acre. HOMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers ofthe late war are entitled to a FREE 
Howmgsteap of J60 acres, within rallroad Imits, equal to a 
Dinscr Bovsty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, malled free every- 














where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commisstoner 
—t U.P. RR. Co., Omaha, Neb. 








pts OF SALVATION. 


By T. E. PERKINS and 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, 


LEADING 


Sunday School Hymn-Music Books of the 
day. It hos taken o FIRM) HOLD 
on the public, and by its real merit has 
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J For the Companion. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN AFRICA. 


In the autumn of 1850, I joined a party of 
French explorers for a journey from the Sencgal, 
in West Africa, to the river Niger. On the first 
of November I left the falls of Gouina, exchang- 
ing a hearty farewell with the last Europeans we 
were likely to see fora very long time. From 
this place, we expected to face an unknown and 
desolate wilderness. 

Our journey was perilous from the beginning. 
There was no road through the region we had 
penctrated, and we were oftentimes obliged to 
clear our way through the almost impenetrable 
thickets with our cutlasses. 

On the night of the second day we encamped 
on the slope of the river bank, lying down to rest 
in a mighty solitude, dimly lighted by the rising 
moon. We ordered the native attendants to 
kindle large fires, as a protection against the 
wild beasts, for we had already heard. the roar 
of the lion, and the night-piercing cry of the 
hyena. 

As the night advanced, we began to hear the 
sullen growlings of the hippopotami, which 
monsters were doubtless disturbed for the first 
time in many years in the waters where they had 
reigned supreme. They had evidently followed 
us in our day’s journey along the river, and, 
when they approached land, and found them- 
selves face to face with our fires, they snorted 
lustily as they blew out the water, and gave vent 


to their displeasure in prolonged and successive | too, saw the situation. 


growls. 

There is something in the solitude of a great 
wilderness at night that reaches the finer and 
stronger emotions of the soul. . The loneliness, 
with all its anxicties, is not unpleasing, for it 
awakens a thousand aspirations, longings and 
day dreams, and colors life with a certain aspect 
of romance that one does not find in the traffic 
and business of the world. 


I can never forget my feelings on that moon-g per to a very intenéperate pitch 


light night, amid the denizens of the forest, on 
the untrodden slopes of the Senegal! 

On the next day, we renewed our journey by 
water. The mountains on the left shore dipped 
down to the river, and the luxuriant trees near 
the margin seemed alive with apes. There was 
one hill, very airy and fanciful, rising in series 
of terraces, alternately red and black, to which 
whole colonics of apes flocked to ‘sce us as we 
passed. 

Every terrace was covered with them, and 
they seemed to regard us with much the same 
curiosity that we would regard them were they 
brought into our country fora show. The trees 
around the terrace bent under their weight. 

As we drew near, they greeted us with incon- 
ceivable gambols, gibberings and barkings, and 
chattered to each other in a high key tone of 
‘wonder, as much as to say that a new species of 
animal had appeared in monkey land, and that 
@ very odd creature he seemed to bé. I do not 
think that I exaggerate when I say that there 
‘were six thousand apes in this place. Our ca- 
noes were followed by herds of hippopotami, 
and at nightfall were literally surrounded by 
them. The men kept them at bay, striking at 
them with their oars, and even shooting some of 
the largest and most adventurous. But these 
amphibious monsters are far more alarming than 
dangerous. I had often been pursued by them, 
but they never attacked me. 

On the fourteenth of the month, after a very 
wet night, we awoke, covered with dew. The 
roads were in a horrible condition, but we re- 
solved to push our animals forward, and to fol- 

low the canoes with the natives which we had 
sent down the river. 

At an early morning hour, we came to a 
mountain where were congregated an almost 

innumerable tribe of apes. Suddenly, they 
seemed thrown into a state of great alarm, and 
to start off toa terrace rising out of a muddy 
pool, The flight was an almost instantaneous 
one, and seemed like a transformation scene. 


But- they did not seem to be alarmed at our 
approach. What, then, could be the occasion of 
their sudden terror, and their flight to a place of 
safety ? s 

We had to pass a pool not quite dry, when we, 
In the mud were the 
tracks of alion. We supposed that he was wait- 
ing for us in some thicket not far ahead. 

Here happened a touching incident, that shows 
how deep are feelings of sympathy, even among 
animals. 

My travelling companion, the lieutenant, had 
grown irritable and nervous by the obstacles 
that we had encountered, and now, the prospect 
of a combat with a lion had quickened his tem- 
As we passed 
near the terrace in the pool, the thousands of 
apes set up a furious barking, that seemed like 
a great hubbub of derision and mockery. The 
lieutenant’s nerves quite broke down under 
this, and he levelled his musket, and fired into 
the most conspicuous group. One of the apes 
fell, and the rest were panic-stricken. They 
instantly scemed resolved on flight, but, before 
starting, they first-secured the body of the fallen 
ape, and then started off, with as much speed as 
the care of the burden would admit. 

There was something in this which command- 
ed our respect for the poor brutes, 

We now made our journey with extreme cau- 
tion, but we did not meet the lion. 

At nightfall, on the same day, when we joined 
the river party, we were surprised by a very 
curioug@pectacle. The canoes had been dragged 
into the upper basin, which was low and muddy. 
A herd of hippopotami which had been follow- 
ing us became half immersed in the water, which 
was not deep enough for them. 

The old ones moved until they got into deep 
water, but a young one struggled in vain to fol- 
low its mother, and came within range of the 
lientenant’s gun. 

My adventurous friend shot at it, wounding it 
in the head. Although its blood flowed, coloring 
the shallow water, it made desperate efforts to, 
reach its mother, seeming to think that she could 
give it relief. Itsoon, however, became exhaust- 
ed, but not until it had reached a current of the 
river, when it was borne rapidly toward a craggy 
waterfall. ‘i 

How deeps how strong, how self-sacrificing is 
the maternal instinct, even among the lower or- 
ders of brutes! I shall never forget what fol- 
lowed. The mother, rising with an immense 
effort, got half her body out of the water, and 
hastened after it with the greatest possible speed. 
She followed to the very verge of the waterfall, 
when both mother and her offspring were borne 
over the rocks by the force of the current, and 





dashed in pieces. 





INCIDENTR OF TRAVEL IN AFRIOA. 


The African hippopotamus, or river-horse, is 
a wonderful animal. Its body is huge, and of 
immense strength, and is covered by an almost 
impenetrable skin. Its eyes are capable of great 
variety of motion, and may be protruded or re- 
, tracted to adapt its vision to an air or water me- 
dium. Its nose is also formed for protrusion, so 
that the animal may breathe when its body is 
‘under water. 2 

It spends most of its time, during the feverish, 
sun-scorching days, in the water, lolling about 
in a sleepy, listless way, or frolicking like a por- 
poise, or wallowing in the mud like a hoy. It 
feeds on the soft, succulent grasses that margin 
the rivers, coming out of the waters at the cool 
of the day and at night. 

Its voracity ® great, and its destruction of 
crops in the inhabited regions has, as is well 
known, been deplored from the earliest antiquity. 
Job gives a powerful-description of the animal, 
under the name of the behemoth, a description 
as marked and true to-day as it was thousands 
of years ago. ‘ 

Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee. 
He eateth grass as an ox. 

| His bones are as strong as pieces of brass; 

His bones are Jike bars of fron. 


He is the chief of the ways of God. 
Ho that made him can make thesword approach unto 


Surely the mountains bring him forth food, 

Where all the beasts of the field play. 

He liveth under the shady trees, 

In the covert of the reed and fens. © 

‘The shady trees cover him with their shadow. 

The willows of the brook encompass him about. 

Behold, he drinketh up a river, and hasteth not. 

He sematatt that he can draw up Jordan into his 
mouth. 

He taketh it with his eyes, 

His nose pierceth through snares. 

As we before remarked, they are more alarm- 
ing than dangerous. Like most animals, they 
are peaceful and inoffensive when undisturbed. 
Though among the most uncouth of living crea- 
tures, they seem to possess as much intelligence 
and affection as some of the most beautiful and 
graceful animals of the forest. A baby hippo- 
potamus, borne through the sun-covercd waters 
to some shady retreat, on the back df its mother, 


is 8 common sight on the banks of the Senegal. 
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WHAT LAVA IS MADE OF. 

Lava ornaments, vases, &c., are considered 
very pretty, and high prices are paid for them; 
but it seems they are only glass, after all. But 
then, “diamonds are only charcoal,” you may 
say, and be just as near the truth. The merest 
chemical peculiarity somctimes makes a small 
distinction into a great difference: 

“The lava thown out by Mount Vesuvius 
during the recent eruption has been subjected 
to analysis by an Italian chemist, and found 

|t0 contain the following ingredients: 





89 parts; lime, 18; alumina, 14; magnesia, 8; 
protoxide of iron, 18; potash, 1; soda, 10; water, 
2. The specimen, therefore, closely resembles 
the common glass seen in wine bottles. Lava, 
though varying considerably in color and ,solid- 
ity or friability, and occasionally containing lit- 
tle groups of crystalline minerals, would seem to 
be a sort of rough natural glass or earthenware, 
mainly produced from sand, chalk, clay, and 
similar common earthy substances.” 


———+o—_—__ 
For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cwapter XII. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

When a gift of wearing apparel has been he- 
stowed, one likes to sce how the recipient looks : 
in it. 

Perhaps Mr. Moss was wishing to gratify us 
in this respect when he came into school, one 
day, wearing his new dressing-gown. 

For a time we could not make out what had 
happened to it. It did not seem to be the same 
garment. But at length we discovered that it 
was wrong side out! 

Mr. Moss was going to tea with us that night. 
The end of the term was close at hand. The 
professor had wished us all to meet with him 
once more before the final breaking up. 

Onc would not suppose that a dressing-gown 
would have been the garment selected for this 
appearance; but the good man had se much — 
his brain, he could not afford time to think of 
his toilet, if he was only comfortable. 

We were all in the parlor, the windows of 
which overlooked the road leading to the board- 
ing house, when we saw an old, muddy wagon 
coming up the little descent, with a red horse 
drawing it. 

It would have been a noticeable animal any- 
where, with its stumpy tail, and stupid face, and 
overworked body; but on our Academy grounds 
it seemed peculiarly out of its element. 

The man in the wagon was also an Qddity. 
Although it was uncomfortably warm, he wore 
a beaver cap, and an overcont. Hi face bore 
ample testimony to his being a farmer, and a 
hard worker as well. 

Nellie and Scranton, Mr. Moss and Miss Mon- 
dram, and myself, were standing by the window 
as he drove up. 

There was something grotesque in the whole 
picture, that would have amused almost any 
thoughtless young person, and we all had our 
laugh at the new comer, except Mr. Moss, who 
could not seem to understand what we saw to 
laugh at. 

“How vulgarity is stamped upon the faces of 
country people!” exclaimed Scranton, who was 
rather fond of flaunting the fact that he be- 
longed to the city. 

Mr. Moss did not like the sarcasm. He 
shrugged his shoulders, but took no notice oth- 
erwise of.the remark, until Scranton said,— 

“Such a man may be honest, but if he had 
judgment, or even common sense, he would 
avoid being uncouth, because he could just as 
well conform to the customs around him as not 
to do so.” 

“Perhaps he is a farmer,” Mr. Moss said. 
“Laboring men may be excused for such trifling 
oversights.” F 

“I do not think dress is trifling,’ Scranton 
said. 

“You will think differently when you are of 
my age, young man, perhaps.” 

“And wear my dressing-gown wrong side out,” 
Scranton whispered, maliciously, to us, aside. 

Soon after, the parlor door was thrown open, 
and the strange looking visitor was announced. 

“Mr. Scranton,” said the waiter, in a lond 
voice. 

Mr. Scranton, the elder, stood upon the thresh- 
old, hat in hand, reeking with perspiration, 





which he was trying to mop from his red face, 


Silica, | with a silk handkerchief 
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Atthe name Scranton, we all involuntarily 
turned to the young gentleman by that name, 
expecting to see some look of recognition pass 
between the two. There was just enough re- 
semblance between them to insinuate relation- 
ship. 

Coming, as the man did, unexpectedly, among 
80 many strangers, he could not, at first, distin- 
guish one face from another, so he stood there, 
awkwardly enough, holding his cap, first in one 
hand, and then in the other. 

Young Scranton knew very well this man was 
his uncle, as it afterward appeared; but he was 
ashamed to recognize so unattractive a relative, 
before those of us who, but a moment before, 
had ridiculed him. 

“Perhaps he is leoking for you? Do you 
know him?’ asked Miss Mondram, addressing 
Scranton, 

“Not 1” 

The professor moved toward the stranger, but 
before he reached him the man asked, in a clear, 
loud voice,— 

“Is my namesake, Nat Scranton, present?” 

The professor beckoned the young man to ap- 
proach, and Scranton crept forward in a shame- 
faced way. 

“How are you, nephew?” the man said, ex- 
tending his great, rough hand, cordially, but 
with a shade of disappointment on his genial 
face. “I was in town, and dropped in to deliver 
a@ message from your father.” 

Even then, the young man could not rally 
enough manhood to bid the stranger welcome. 
He heard the girls tittering behind him, and saw 
the boys exulting over his discomfiture; so he 
stood in silence, waiting for the message. 

. _ The stranger took a huge leather wallet from 
the breast pocket of his coat, and unstrapped it 
in a leisurely way—took from it a roll of bills 
which he handed over to Scranton, eyeing him 
in a grave, sharp way, as he did so. 

“Your father wrote me he was dead broke, and 
would like me to settle your dues here, if it was 
convenient. It is convenient, and it always will 
be convenient for me to oblige my friends.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Scranton said, humbly. 

His uncle restrapped .the pocket-book, taking 
care to put the strap through every one of the 
three bands; then stowed it away where it came 
from, and began to button up his coat. 

Still no word from Scranton. 


—eenermmee—Goming to spend vacation with ns?” asked 


the uncle, with less and less warmth in his voice. 
“Your father desires you to come.” 

“Thank you,” Scranton said again. 
think of it.” 

“Been well since we saw you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good evening.” 

By this time the man’s voice was stone cold, 
as well it might be. His’hand was on the door 
to pass out, when Mr: Moss detained him. 

“Please remain, sir. I think you and I ought 
to know each other.” 

The ungle turned, looking earnestly at Mr. 
Moss, but shook his head. 

“No, sir. Ido not recognize you!” 

“Tam Peter Moss. Do you remember him?” 

Both hands flew out then. 

““God bless you, old friend. God bless you!” 

“Well, He has blessed me, and He blesses me 
now with the sight of the dearest room-mate I 
ever had. I always thought this youngster’s 
name had a familiar ring to it, and now I sec 
how it was. Professor, this is my college chum, 
of four years’ standing, and excuse me for say- 
ing he was the best young man I have ever 
known!” 

Mr. Moss’ hand came down on the old winter 
coat, as he said that, and the eyes of the uncle 
grew moist. 

The professor was very glad to see Mr. Scran- 
ton, and well he-might be, for he had known him 
by reputation, for many years, to be a man of 
whose acquaintance any one might be proud. 

And so it came to pass that the uncle’s great 
coat and cap were left in the hall, and he re- 
mained to tea, sitting between Mr. Moss and the 
professor, quite as much at ense as the rest of 
us—fully competent to discuss logic with the 
professor, and mineralogy with Mr. Moss, and 
say a gallant word or two to the teachers in 
front of him. 

But of his namesake, Nat Scranton, he was 
oblivious; and he went away to spend the night 
with Mr. Moss, and talk over old times, without 
a parting salutation to his nephew. 

It is true, Scranton did not venture to solicit 
his unclo’s notice, but it was evident enough 
that gentleman did not intend to notice him. 

It came out, afterward, that young Seranton 
had spent his formcr vacation at his uncle’s 
house, and found his cousins to be very agreea- 
ble persons. He always insisted that he did net 
recognize his uncle, when he looked at him from 
the window; but that did not excuse his con- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


duct in the parlor, and he was himself sufficiently 
ashamed and punished, when he had time to 
think of his foolish and false pride. 

Had his uncle worn a summer coat, or a mod- 
ern hat, perhaps it would have been otherwise; 
but he is not the first, nor will he be the last 
young man to forget his relations when it is 
convenient to do so. 

When we had gone to our rooms, and were 
talking over the incidents of the evening, I said, 

“Would you have thought Scranton could do 
any thing so mean as to treat his own uncle in 
that way?” 

“No,” said Nellie, with a blush; “and I am 
afraid I never can like him again. It is the sil- 
liest kind of pride to be ashamed of a friend’s 
dress, The finest diamonds are often found in 
the roughest settings.”” 

The next day, I heard Miss Mondram ask Mr. 
Moss if Scranton would win the golden star. 

“Most decidedly not,’ answered he. “A 
young man who thinks his respectability rests 
upon the external appearance of others, and can 
treat a respectable relative as he treated his un- 
cle yesterday, is not the student for my honors.” 

To be continued. 
Seg 
For the Companion. 
CAP’N NAT BARKER. 

“Cap’n’s a fool; that’s all J’ve got to say;”” and 
having made this energetic, though not very 
polite remark, "Mandy Waters gave her loose 
sleeves another twist over the elbows, and 
plunged her arms again into the warm soap-suds. 

But the poor woman was ill at ense. First, 
she rubbed and spattered, and then she leaned 
on her wash-board, or the end of it, and was lost 
in thought. 

Presently, Mrs. Minx’s sun-bonnet was seen 
approaching. There was something under it, 
—a small apparition of a woman—who bore a 
good-sized yolden squash in herarms. She went 
straight up to the door of ’Mandy’s kitchen. 

“°3 that you, Miss Minx?” queried "Mandy, 
going on with her washing. “Take a seat. 
Aint it hot out? What in the world you doin, 
with that great punkin?” : 

“?T aint a punkin, Mandy, it’s one of my best 
marrers. I knew the cap’n was fond of marrer- 
fats, so I jest brought one over.” 

“Very kind of you,” responded "Mandy, with 
a queer smile. “‘You’ve got a knack for grow- 
ing vegetables, haven’t you? I'll be sure ’n tell 
the cap’n Widder Minx sent it. I think he likes 
widders.”’ 

“Nonsense, Mandy!” said the occupant of the 
sun-bonnet, flushing alittle. “Cap’n Nat Barker 
likes everybody. How harnsome you look, ’Man- 
dy! Why, your cheeks is jest like roses. Catch 
you working or mad, and then you do look 
pretty as a pictur’. Scems the cap’n didn’t 
choose a widder for his housekeeper.” 

At this home-thrust, it was“Mandy's turn to 
blush, though it was with anger and not with 
pleasare. She gave a short, sharp retort, that 
effectually silenced Mrs. Minx for the next few 
moments, but it was not in that lady’s nature to 
keep silent. 

“When’s the cap’n coming home?” she ven- 
tured to ask, timidly. 

“To-morrow night, I s’pose, and his family 
with him.” 

“His family!” echoed the widow, sitting bolt 
upright. 

“That's what I said,” responded ’Mandy, 
wringing the neck of a shirt, as though there 
was something venomous within it. 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing!” said 
Mrs. Minx. 

“Nor I neither. The man must be stark, star- 
ing mad, to think of bringing a widow and her 
five children here!” 

“Good gracious!’’ responded Mrs. Minx, look- 
ing at the marrowfat as if she longed to appro- 
priate it again. 

“TI must say, of all the wrong-headed men,” 
ejaculated Mandy, shaking out the shirt, as if 
she wished its owner were inside, “he’s the 
wrongest. He’s jest as full of notions as an 
egy’s full of meat. I wonder if he thinks I'll 
stay here,-to be ordered about, and do extra 
work for all that house full? Notas you know 
of, Cap’n Nat!” 7 

“How do you know but what he’s married the 
widder?” asked Mrs. Minx, her pale blue eyes 
wider open than before. 

“Shouldn’t wonder; be jest like him; always 
doing some foolish thing or ’nother. Well, I'll 
do my duty while I stay, and ’ll cook enough 
for a week, and then go home. It’s too bad, 
too, for the place just suits me. It’s like my own 
house, and the cnp’n away for months at a time. 
Does he think I’d take care of ’em all?” she con- 
tinued, waxing wroth. 

“T wouldn’t do it if I was you,” said Mrs. 
Minx, reflectively. 
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“Wouldn’t you? Well, I don’t know. If I 
was you, J’d carry that squash batk.” 

“TI guess I will,” said Mrs. Minx, anxious to 
escape from ’Mandy’s vindictive tongue; and, 
taking up the shining vegetable, she held it lov- 
ingly in her arms, and away went the enormous 
sun-bonnet, with the little woman trotting un- 
der it. 

“Well, she’s gone!” sighed Mandy, going out 
in the back-yard, with a great heap of washed 
clothes, “and now I feel I’ve been a greater fool 
’nthecap’n. I might have waited till l’d known 
more, any how,” she muttered, with a clothes- 
pin between herteeth. ‘Perhaps it’s the cap’n’s 
sister. He spoke of a sister, once, and if the poor 
thing Aas met with ill luck, why, he’d be worse 
nor a heathen not to do for her. Now, that 
pesky woman ’ll run all over town, telling, the 
land knows what, and the land knows where! 
She’s the greatest gossip that ever was,—when I 
aint round,” she concluded, with a grim smile, 
giving the clothes a smart pull here and there. 
“I never do know when to hold my tongue, that’s 
a fact!” 

Meantime, the Widow Minx had gone home 
perfectly overburdened with the news. The sand 
of old Cape Cod never felt so hot beneath her 
feet as now. She fairly groaned with the weight 
of her new acquisition. 

Not far off, the blue sea smiled, as if it had 
never lashed its waves furiously against the old 
stone light-house, and swallowed vessels whole, 
with their luckless freight of human life. The 
sun shone red on her own little white house, 
which Cap’n Joe Minx had left her; but cosy 
and comfortable as its sanded rooms and vine- 
cgvered windows looked, she felt that she could 
not stay there. So, putting on a better bonnet, 
and her Sunday shawl, off she trotted to the 
nearest neighbor. 

Before night, everybody in Beachtown knew, 
or rather presumed, though it became a scttled 
fact the next day, that Cap’n Nat Barker was 
soon coming back, and would bring with him a 
wife and five children. 





It was the town’s talk, now. “Poor *Mandy | 


was fairly persecuted by her neighbors, and got 
60 angry that if anybody mentioned the captain’s 
name she flew into a passion. 

But her preparations went on, nevertheless. 
She had made a bushel of doughnuts, another of 
erullers, four good family loaves of the best 
bread, one good ditto of brown. <A huge picce 
of corned beef had been cooked, a whole ham, 
and sundry other things also were got in readi- 
ness for the captain and his famishing family. 

At last, somewhere about nine o’clock, on a 
bright, moonlight night, "Mandy had her table 
set, and an appetizing sight it was. There 
seemed almost food enough for a regiment, for 
’Mandy had joined the two kitchen tables, and 
they nearly filled the room. How she had 
worked! The parlor was as white as snow, an@ 
the zigzags and odd figures in the sand, evolved 
by her skilful broom, were perfectly marvellous. 

“He shall find every thing as clean as a pin, 
and as sweet as a nut,” she said, with firm lips, 
—and ’Mandy had very pretty lips—‘“and then I 
shall go. I’m awful sorry, though, for I thought 
I'd got settled; but we never know any thing for 
sure in this hard world.” 

Meantime, Cap’n Nat Barker, coming ashore 
alone from his vessel, was somewhat taken aback 
by such questions as “‘How’s your family?” and 
“Tiow is your wife?” 

He laughed as he wondered, in his slow fashion, 
why they joked him so, and answered in a hu- 
morous way. 

At last, he reached his own quiet cotgage. 
’Mandy met him at the door. 

“Well, Mandy, how d’ye do?” he asked, as if 
he had said ‘‘good-hy”’ yesterday. Then he went 
into the house. He paused for 2 moment, a 
little staggered at sight of the table, and looked 
about, as if to assure himself that this was really 
his little, snug, comfortable home. 

“I got your letter, sir, and prepared accord- 
ingly,” said "Mandy, surprised at his coming 
alone. 

“My letter?” 

“Yes, sir; about bringing the widder and five 
children,’’ said "Mandy, quietly. 

“Ql? The captain paused a moment, looked 
queer, and then added, “O, yes; 1 shall bring 
them up to-morrow.” 

Then he looked at the table, then at Mandy, 
and then he caught up his hat, and shot out of 
the house “like a pea out of a pop-cun,”’ said 
’Mandy, only remarking that they had preferred 
to stay aboard that night. 

After he reached the road, he went to a paling 
under the shadow of a tree, and there, holding 
tightly to the boards, he laughed. O, how he 
did laugh! Such broad, guttural ho hos, such 
contortions, such twistings! The secret was all 
out, now; and after the captain had laughed till 
he cried, and till every bone in his body ached, 
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he trotted down to the ship again. Soon he 
returned, boaring with him a great wooden cace, 
which, when he re-entered the cottage, he placed 
on the tabje in the parlor, saying, as he did s0,— 

“Mandy, there’s my family—a widow canary, 
with five little ones. Bless my soul! I meant w 
explain it, but somebody came in, and I sein 
the letter, forgetting all about it;” and then le 
laughed louder than ever. 

So did "Mandy, when she comprehended it all, 
She could nopvery well take back all the bani 
names she had called the captain, and her days 
of ill-temper, and her extra work, but when.she 
looked at the supper-table, she laughed again, 
and you might have heard them almost any. 
where in town. ‘ 

Well, the captain soon explained matters to 
his friends. Poor little Widow Minx came fir. 
ing to ’Mandy to implore that she woul’ 
tell the cap’n about that squash, and everybolr 
liad a good time over it. As for ’Mandy, she 
stayed many years,at the captain’s little nd 
house, but it became a by-word in the town, uf 
which she enjoyed the benefit, or the annoyance, 
“‘How’s the cap’n’s fam’ly?” 

——+o—__ 
For the Companion. 
AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

One very stormy nicht in the autumn, a min- 
ister’s family in New York had retired to rest, 
and so, indeed, had nearly everybody elso, for 
the street was descrted and quict, save whens 
fresh gust of wind sent the rain, with a threat 
ening blast, against the window-panes, 

The great clock in the tower of an adjacent 
church had just rung out the hour of miduight, 
in an angry, iron tone, when the door-bell gare 
warning of an impatient caller. Again and 
again it resounded through the silent hall, till 
one of the ladies sleeping in the front of the 
‘house threw up a window, thinking that some 
belated neighbor had mistaken the door. 

There stood the fisure of a woman, glistening 
like a glass image in the rain. She looked up 
and said, in a sleepy tone, “Good-evening, dear; 
come down and let me in.” 

“You are at the wrong house, madam; this is 
42,” replied the white-robed nymph at the win- 
dow. 

“That is the one I want. 
Clark’s house, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, come down and tet me in, dear It's 
so long since I’ve been here that you won'tre 
member me, may be! How old are you?” 

“Nincteen.” 

“Then you don’t remember me; but] belougal 
to your father’s church more ’n twenty year} 
ayo, and haint seen him since! Call him up. 
and ask him if he remembers Mrs. Sarah Catl- 
erine Carter. Hurry up, now, for I’m as wet 3: 
a duck, and want to get in.” 

The gentleman who had the pastoral charge 
of Mrs. Sarah Catherine Carter, a quarter of a 
century before, remembered her well as the goed 
and inoffensive wife of a prosperous mechanic. 
who, wearying of the city, moved to a litde fann 
he owned. 








This is the Rev. Mr. 





a good soul, although not very strong in mind. 
I remember her well; she always had a deilst 
ready for any onein need, and a sacred little fund 
laid up for missions. She’s come to the city in 
a night train, perhaps, and is afraid to goto s 
public house alone,.and knew where there ¥35 
an open door.” 

It was not long before a fair, rosy-checked oll 
lady was scated at a cup wf tea in the dininz: 
room, and the father and his two young dag 
ters became listeners to an unbroken flow of 
talk, suggestive of a mill-clapper. 

“But why did your husband let you come © 
the city alone at this hour, sister?” asked the 
minister. 

“Dear soul!” she exclaimed, “my daugltt 
thinks I’m up stairs, safe abed. I baint 
husband. Don’t you read the newspi 
His death was putin the New York Sun—twer 
ty-five or fifty cents admittance, I forget which. 

“QO, the poor man’s dead, is he?” 3 

“Yes, as dead as can be,” replied the widow. 
“Jest fill up my cup, dear, and make it as sr" 
as lye, to see if it won’t make me sleep. I enh 
sleep now; haint been sound asleep sinc? oe 
fright; and I tell em they needn't wonder if] 
be a little flighty in the head. The wonder 18 
I’ve got any head left after such & fright 
would have crazed weak-minded folks.” 

“What frightened you?” I 

“Why, don’t you read the newspapers? . 
was put in the New York Sun—fifty cents ®! 
mittance—and was headed ‘SuppeN DraTH 1S 
Manxzoro’,’ two years ago the fourteenth of last 
month. I’ve got the piece cut out of the i 
and pasted into the fore leaf of my family Bi . 
besides having it writ in the record by the Ms 




















” 
“Yes, yes, let her in, dears,” he said. “Slieis 
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boro’ minister. Got any cheese in the house? 
Well, no matter; pour another cup of tea, strong 
‘as lye, to make me sleep. I haint slep’ right 
sound since the fright.” 

“What was the fright? the sudden death of 

your husband ?” asked one of the ladies. 
“wyes, Wasn’t that enough? I should think 
you'd been living in the woods, not to read cither 
the Sun or the Herald; for nowI remember it 
was in both of ’em—fifty cents admittance—a 
dollar for the two,” she replied, with s look of 
pity at the city barbarians. 

“and is your own health good, Mrs. Carter?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Well, yes, except that my head’s light all the 
time. Another cup of tea, dear,—strons;—my 
head feels as if it was going up, up, all the time, 
till it gets to the top of tho steeple, and then I 
jump, and think I’m falling!” 

“What made yon set off alone for the city, 
when you’re not strong, Mrs. Carter?” asked her 
friend. 

“Well, twas a notion I took. By grandson’s 
in Stewart’s store,—linen department, No. 4— 
and I thought I’d go there and sec him, and stop 
at his boarding place; but I forgot thé store 
would be shut; and when I got hero, I’d forgot 
what street he boards in; and everybody’s dead 
but you and him, soI came here. I’ve got dry 
clothes in my carpet-baz, but my daughter will 
blame me for not wearing my best bombazine, 
with crape on it, and my widow’s veil; but I see 
this storm in the sky afore I started. 

She was pleasant and happy, but evidently 
“very flighty,” as she said; and her friend asked 
her if her family wouldn't be alarmed about her. 

“Why, yes,” she replied, with a smile. “They 
are as tender of meas if I was a baby, and I 
guess we'll have it put in the Sun, ‘Missine! 
The old lady that was missing from Marlboro’ is 
atthe house of Rev. Mr. Clark, where she 
will remain about a month on a Bae 

The family group started at this announce- 
ment; and the father sugested that he had bet- 
ter write by the early mail, to relieve their minds. 

“So you might; and I guess I’ve had tea 
enough, so if one’ of the girls will get pen and 
ink, Pl tell her what to write. I understand 
how to manage them better than you do,” she 
replica. 

There being little prospect of sleep, with a 
guest who had announced that she liked to walk 
about all night from room to room, the minister 
settled himself back in an arm-chair, and the 
work of letter-writing began. 

“Now you write just what I tell you,” she 
said. “It is so long since I went to school that I 
can’t write fashionable; and a body might as 
well be out of the world as out of the fashion. 
Now begin!” 

“Dear CHAL’T JANE,—I'm in New York, wet’s 
a duck. Am visiting at my old minister's. 
They ge wonderful glad to sec me. The whole 
family got out of bed at midnight to sce me. 
They know how to make tea here. It’s ten times 
stronger than yours, I’ve got awful twitches in 
my hands and feet to-night; my head begins to 
£0 up, Up, upper, just as it does qt home of 


nizhts, only ten times worse! I feel as if I 
wanted to dance, but I know that’s wicked, so I 














* sha'n’t do it, ’specially in a minister’s house.” 


«inthe north corner, 2al 


By this time, as she had each sentence read to 
her after it was written, the father and his chil- 
dren were both laughing heartily, and she 
laughed, too, and said to her amanuensis, re- 


provingly,— 
“What a ridiculous letter-writer you be! Well, 
how, go on again:”” . 


“They say I must stay a month, Ministers is 
‘most always poor, though these folks have’ got 
areal nice house. But I never robbed ministers, 
—woulda’t, no quicker than a hen’s roost. I 
want you to go out to our hen’s roost, catch a 
hen, wring her neck, cut her head off. Tie a 
string round her neck to keep it from bleeding. 
Put her in the big willow h t. Go down cel 
lar, Geta Hubbard squash. Put that in the} 
ket. Go up garret. Open a linen bag thath 
cout x quart of dricd 
Lima beans. Put them in the basket. Goto the 
parlor closet. Take a dollar out of the china su- 
gar-bowl, Putitin the basket, and send the whole 
in here for a present, by Lav Brown. That'll 
save express. Don’tyoucome here. They don’t 
remember you, and F guess they don’t want any 
more company. You necdn’t come in after me. 
These folks won’t let me go home if you do. 
They are awful pleased to see me. No more at 
present. From your loting Morner.” 






















The letter was read and re-read to her till she 
made sure that all was right; and she was shrewd. 
enough to put it in her pocket, to mail it herself. 
But, as may be suspected, another letter went 
with it, requesting her son-in-law to come for 
her as soon as possible. 

She roved about all night, and, after a good 
breakfast, Announced that she was going out to 
hunt up such of her old friends as were not dead. 

About sundown, her son-in-law arrived at the 
@inister’s hoysc, but she was nowhere to be 
found; and, after many vain efforts, he accepted 





the hospitality of the family for the night. But, 
true as the magnet to the pole, Mrs. Sarah 
Catherine Carter was attracted to the door-bell 
about midnight, having “made rather too long 
a call at the last place,”” 

She did not seem much pleased by mecting her 
son-in-law, but she allowed him to coax her off 
to bed, and to turn the key on her, “lest any one 
might get into the house in the night, and rob 
her.” ° 

She went off with him very peaceably the next 
day, saying, “It does seem as if my daughter 
could get along a month without me, now that 
she is forty ycars old. I’m ashamed of her, for 
being such a baby!” 

It was as she had said; the fright caused by 
the sudden death of a kind husband had unset- 
tled a mind never strong; but her infirmity was 
of that gentle and harmless kind, that made no 
trouble (or herself or others, and that never hin. 
dered her from doing a kindness to any who 
needed it, in word or in deed. The world would 
be better if every body possessed the same vir- 


tue. e 3. D.C. 
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MORTON’S COMPOSITION. 

“O mother,” cried Morton, bursting into the 
kitchen with eyes sparkling and cheeks aglow, 
“O mother, Cousin George says I may go fish- 
ing with him if you’re willing; and you are, I 
know—say yes, do.”” 

“Stop a minute. I want to hear something 

more about it before I. say yes. When and 
where is he going?” 
« “To-morrow afternoon; to Beaver Pond, and 
it’s Saturday, and the boat is flat-bottomed, and 
couldn’t tip overif it tried; so you see there is no 
objection at all.”” 

“Who is going besides your Cousin George?” 

“O Dick Martin, and Ira Jones, and lots of 
other fellows—all big fellows, too. Ira Jones 
was over there the other day, and he says there 
are oceans of pond lilies. I may go, mayn’t 1?” 

“I suppose your lessons are all ready for Mon- 
day morning?” 

“Yes, every one,” 

“And how about the composition?” ° 

Morton’s countenance fell. He was not a dull 
boy, and stood well in most of his classes, but if 
there was one thing he disliked more than an- 
other, it was composition, and every weck he 
had to be either coaxed or driven into writing 
it. [hope no little boy, who may chance to re@al 
this sketch, is at all liko him in that respect. 

“Can’t I be excused from writing composition 
this week ?” 

“What do you think your teacher would say 
to that?” 

“He wouldn’t care if you wrote me an ex- 
cuse,”’ said Morton. 

“Please excuse my boy from writing composi- 
tion, because he wanted to go fishing. How do 
you think that would sound?” said his mother; 
“and that is the only excuse I can write.” 

“© dear, there is always something to be done 
when I want to have any fun,” said Morton, im- 
patiently. 

“And always will be if you persist in putting 
things off to the last minute. You have had all 
the week to think about your composition, and 
now it is Friday, aad not a word written,”” 

“Well, if you’ll give me a subject, I'll sit right 
down here and write it now.” 

“don’t think this is a good place to write,” 
said his mother, who was constantly passing 
from the buttery to the cooking-stove, and from 
the cooking-stove to the cellar door. 

“Yes; I want to be where you are, so you can 
help mc if I get stuck. I guess I’ll write about 
a cow,” said Morton, getting his slate and pen- 
cil, and sitting down in the corner. 

“The cow is a useful animal; she gives milk, 
of which wo make butter and cheese.’”’ Having 
written so much, he read it aloud to his mother, 
“What shall I say next?” he asked. % 

“Think over every thing you know about a 
cow before you ask my help,”’ said his mother. 

Morton sat still a little while, and then said, 
“I guess Pll write avout a horse instead of a 
cow.” 

“Very well.” 

“The horse is @ noble animal, and we couldn’t 
ride in carriages without him,” wrote Morton, 
and then starting up, exclaimed, ‘““O mother, 
there’s a mouse! He ran behind the wood-box. 
What a pity the cat wasn’t here! I've a good 
mind to write a stury about a mouse; how do 
you think that would do?” 

“I think it would do very nicely.” 

“But I can’t make him do any thing but stick 
his head in a trap,” said Morton, after working 
over his slate a few minutes; ‘and there's a sto- 
ry like that in our reader. Now you give mea 
real good subject.”” 

“What if you should write about telling the 
truth?” said his mother. 
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“So Iwill. Ican think of lots to say about 
that;”? and Morton began: “It is very impor- 
tant to tell the truth, because it is wicked to tell 
alice. Jimmy Bangs tells lics; he steals, too; he 
stole chestnuts out of my desk, once.” 

Having read this to his mother, she told him 
he must leave out that about Jimmy Bangs, and 
that she thought he had better go and shut him- 
self in his room, and not try to write any more 
in the kitchen. 

“T really believe I could do better there,” said 
Morton; “but first I'll run out to the shop and 
tell Cousin George I may go fishing.” : 

Cousin George and Ira Jones were busy mend- 
ing their fishing-rods and preparing their flies. 

“Mother says I may go fishing, if 1’ write an 
old composition first,’ announced Morton. 

“Wouldn’t a new one answer as well?” asked 
Cousin George, a youth some eizhteen or nine- 
teen years of age. 

“You know what I mean,” said Morton. 

“Not L How should 1?” returned his cousin. 

“I mean that compositions are hateful. I 
never can think of any thing to say.” 

“Perhaps you don’t give your mind fo it,” ob- 
served Cousin George, taking a box from the 
shelf. . 

“What is that box for?” asked Morton. 

“To hold my fishing-tackle.”’ 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“I’m going to mend it,” said George, taking a 
large knife from a leather strap nailed against 
the wall. 

“That’s a very queer knife,” remarked Mor- 
ton. 

“Very.” 

“What is it madc of?” 

“Well, [should think the blade was made of 
steel, and the handle of horn.”’ 5 

“Horn? , What kind of horn?” 

“Buck-horn, perhaps.” 

“It strikes me that would be a famous good 
subject for your composition,” observed Ira 
Jones, who was beginning to weary of so many 
questions. 

“What, buck-horn?” 

“Yes, or just horn alone; that would give you 
a wider scope, as there arc a great many differ- 
ent kinds of horns in the world. If you'll write 
& first-rate one between now and to-morrow 
morning, I’ll give you half-a-dozen fish-hooks.”” 

“And V’ll furnish the line,” said George. 

“Agreed,” cricd Morton, not suspecting the 
young men of aruse to rid themselves of his 
company. Retiring to his chamber, he set him- 
self diligently to work, and this is the result: 


About Horns. 

The horn has always becn celebrated in histo- 
ry. It was this that enused the walls of Jericho 
to fall down. Henry VIII. was tossed on the 
horns of the Pope’s Bull, as Victor Emanuel and 
many other distinguished persons have been 
since; so I suppose it must be a very dangerous 
beast. . 

We hear a great deal about Irish Bulls, but 
how they differ from the bulls of other countries, 
I don’t know. 

Iam afraid of bulls, especially if I have any 
thing red on. The other day sister and I were 
going through Clap’s pasture, and his bull ran 
after us, and would have torn us to pieces, only 
it proved to be acow. Sister had ona red scarf. 
I don’t think bulls ought to be allowed to run at 
large. 

Ole Bull was a fiddler; so is Cousin George. 
Most animals have two horns, bat the fish-man 
has only one. The horse hasn’t any. 

I forgot the Unicorn—he has but one. There 
is a picture in one of my books of the Lion and 
the Unicorn fighting for a crown, but I don’t sec 
what either of them wants of a crown. 

Gen. Putnam had a horn. His was a pawder- 
horn. Isaw something in the newspaper about 
it the other day. Ho was the man that killed 








the wolf, which was far better than if the wolf 
had killed him. 

The Dilemma has two horns. I don’t know 
what kind of beast the Dilemma is, but I know 
people are always taking it by one of its horns. 
The moon ffas horns when it waxes and wanes, 
but not when it is full. 

Cape Horn is south of South America, and it 
makes pcople very sea-sick to go round it. 

The other day I saw old Millikin recling up 
the strect, and Cousin Gcorge said he’d been 
“taking a horn.’”’ I asked what he meant by 
that, and he said that the ancients used horns 
for drinking-cups. 

The Horn of Plenty coutains fruit and flowers. 
In the time of King David people used to exalt 
their horns. 

T hope we shall catch some horn-pout, to-mor- 
row. But of all the horns in the world, [like 
best the great tin horn that Betty blows to Rt 
us know that dinner is ready; for dinner is good 
when you are hungry, and Iam hungry about 
all the time. 





So, now, as I think my composition quite long 
enough, I will draw in my horn. 


When Morton read what he had written to 
Cousin George and Ira, they said they thought 
he had earned the hooks and line, which they 
presented hii, and Saturday afternoon they all 
went fishing, and, as Morton said, “had a glori- 


ous time.” 
———_+er—_____ 


For the Companion. 


THE FATE OF AN ENTRAPPED 
BEAR, 


Wild beasts, in their wandcrings through the 
forests, often meet and fight in the most savago 
manner. Herc is a story, told the writer, last 
summer, by an old gentleman in Somerset coun- 
ty, Maine: 

“One of the toughest fights I ever saw,’’ said 
he, “came off over behind that mountain yon- 
der. It was years ayo. Perhaps I saw with a 
boy’s cyes at that time; I was but fourteen years 
old, then, But you shall have the story: 

“There wa’n’t a railroad in the State, in those 
days. Whenever any of the farmers wanted to 
go down to Farmington, or Norridgewock, or to 
Portland, they had to go with cir teams; and 
when making a trip to the latter place, were 
often gone a week or ten days. 

“Quite late in the fall, my father and Mr. Wil- 
her, our nearest neizhbor, had gone to Portland 
incompany. Always during their abscnce, we 
boys used the time in fishing, gunning, and oth- 
er sports such as boys delight in. They had 
been gone two days, when early the third morn- 
ing after their departure, Jed Wilber came run- 
ning to our house, all excitement. 

“°The bears have been killing our.sheep!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘They came into the little pasture, 
last night, killed the old four-year-old, and a 
lamb, dragged them out into the bushes, and 
there we found their pelts taken off, and rolled 
up, as nice as a butcher could do it.’ 

“OQ, you ought to have shut them up, Jed,” 
said grandmother. 

“I know it,’ said Jed. ‘Father told us to, 
every night. But we were playing last night, 
and forgot it.’ ( 

“The bear ’ll be back, to-night,’ said I. 

“Of course he will,’ said Jed, ‘and that’s 
what I am over here for—I want to get your 
bear-trap. I know just how to set it,’ he went 
on, secing grandmother hesitate. ‘I saw ’em set 
it last winter a dozen times.’ 

“Well, you can have the trap,’ said grand- 


J mother. ‘But. mind it don’t spring, and catch 


your hands or fect.’ 

“Jed and I brought the trap from the wood- 
house chamber. It was tremendously heayy— 
weighing sixty or seventy pounds. But be- 
tween us, we carricd it up to the Wilbers, and 
with Sol’s help (Sol was Jed’s next younger 
brother,) we took it to the pasture. Then, 
by using a crowbar, we managed, after a deal 
of prying and holding, to press down the stiff 
springs, and'so set it. This done, we chained it 
to a four foot lox of green spruce, and left it 
near the spot where the bear had killed the 
sheep. For a bait, we luid partially under it a 
sheep’s head, from a shcep that had lately been 
slaughtered by Mr. Wilber. 

“Perhaps some of the boys may wonder why 
the lads did not chain the trap to a stunip, ora 
standing tree. Hunters never chain a bear-trap 
fast to the spot where they set it. They clog it, 
that is, fasten a Leavy stick or log to it, for the 
bear to drag. If caught and held fast, at first, 
a large bear would demolish any trap. But if 
allowed to run with it, the clog will at length 
weary him so, that he may be casily overtaken 
and shot. 

“Early the next morning,” continucd-the olt 
man, “L ran over to Wilber's, and we hurried to 
the pasture. The sheep's head was gone, but 
the bear, if indeed it was one, had kept his legs 
out of the trap. We rebsited it with mutton 
shanks, and the next morning, Jed came to the 
house before I was dressed. 

“<The trap’s gone!” he shouted, 
gun. We must follow him!’ 

“Hastily swallowing some breakfast, I loaded 
the gun with slugs, and with Jed and Sol rushed 
to the pasture. Sure enough the trap was gone, 
clog and all. The place whercit hud been placed 
boré marks of astrugele; the turf was gouged up, 
and in several spots there were blood-drops on 
the grass, and on the dry leaves. It was in Oc- 
tober, the last of the month. The brakes in the 
woods were dead, but still standing. These had 
been pressed to the ground, and made a brow 
trail. 

“By noon we gained the crest of a high ridge, 
or mountain, five or six miles to tho westward. 
The farther side fell off, abruptly, to the bank of 
asmall river. This side, too, was covercd with 
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time we got back, if we started for home now. 
But we wanted to save the trap. If we went 
back, not only should we lose the bear, but the 
trap, besides, and Jed, whose carelessness had 
cost the loss of two sheep, was especially anx- 
ious to get the bear. 

“Sol had brought a lunch. We divided it be- 
tween us, and again taking up our guns, fol- 
lowed the trail down into the dark growth, 
toward the river. An hour took us to the stream. 
But here, instead of coming upon the bear, as 
we had expected, we found that he had turned 
up the bank to the north. We kept on, how- 
ever. There was a sort of fascination in the 
chase, even though every mile was taking us 
farther into the wilderness. 

“The late October afternoon was waning. Al- 
ready the shadow of a large mountain to the 
westward was falling over the forest, in the val- 
ley where we were. The valley narrowed to a 
rocky ravine as we went on, and the mountain, 
with its dark spruces, seemed to tower, threat- 
eningly, over us. 

“It’s no use, Jed,’ said I; ‘we ought to go 
home. I know you want,’—— 

“ ‘Hark ? axclaimed Sol. 

“A sharp yelp¥as if from a hurt dog, rang 
out. It seemed to come to us from only a short 
distance. Almost instantly it was followed by a 
Jong yell, and a chorus of howls. Snap ran, 
crouching, between our legs. 

“ ‘Wolves!’ cried Jed. 

“We stood listening, breathlessly. In a mo- 
ment the yell burst out again, followed by yelps, 
snarls, and the sounds of a general fight. 

“Pll bet they’re afoul of the bear,’ whispered 
Jed. 

“The uproar continued. o 

“Qf they are, they won’t mind us,’ continued 
Jed. ‘Let’s creep up, and see.’ 

“Cocking our guns, we moved cautiously for- 
ward. The yells grew louder, and we heard 
growls. Atlength, turning a little bend of the 
ravine, we peered round a great boulder, and 
saw a sight I shall never forget. With his back 
against a rock sat the bear—a tremendous fel- 
low he tooked—with the trap on his paw, while 
about him leaped, and surged, and snapped, fif- 
teen or twenty gray wolves, their white tecth 
grinning, and their eyes flashing green fire. 
The bear was fighting for life against the whole 
of them. 

‘Fhe -wolves had struck upon his trail, and 
the smell of the blood, that came from the leg 
crushed in the trap, had made them furious. 
He fought hard, swinging the trap clog, as he 
struck with his fore legs to beat them off. 

“Occasionally, as the ravenous creatures leaped 
at his throat, he would catch one with his unin- 
jured paw, and give him a hug, that drew outa 
smothered yelp. Sometimes five or six of the 
wolves would jump at the bear at the same time, 
and for a moment we would lose sight of him, 
but he brushed them away, and rose again. 
The growls, yells and snapping jaws were sav- 
age beyond description. It grew dusk as we 
watched the fight. 

“««What can we do?’ said Sol. 

“It would be useless for us to interfere,’ said 
I; ‘they’re bound to have him.’ 

“‘Let’s fire among them, though,’ said Jed; 
‘I haven’t brought a loaded gun up here for 
nothing. All together now.’ : 

“All three of us fired together at the growling, 
struggling pack. 

“A moment’s silence followed the reports, 
then along howl. We shrank back around the 
boulder, out of sight. Then a sudden panic 
seized us, and we ran down the ravine, and did 
not stop till we werea mile below. A faint howl 
came echoing through the sombre forest. 

“They are not chasing us,’ said Jed; ‘guess 
we riddled some of ’em!’ 

“Night fell as we climbed the steep ridge. 
We had a dark time going home through the 
woods. Fortunately, Sol had a match in his 
pocket, and coming to an old white birch stub, 
we tore off several rolls of the dried bark. By 
fastening these to the end of a stick, and light- 
ing them, we were able to pick our way through 
the woods. It was a hazy night. The moon 
showed dimly. The glimpses we now and then 
got of it enabled us to keep a straight course. 
It was after eight o’clock when we reached 
home, and worried enough the folks had been’ 
about us. 

“The next forenoon we started for the ravine 
again. We were curious to know how the fight 
terininated; besides, it-was best to get the trap, 
if possible, to avert the storm that would burst 
on Jed’s head when his father came home. 
Taking a shorter cut through the woods, we 
reached the place where we had seen the wolves, 
about eleven o'clock. 

“No sound was heard, save the rippling of the 
Stream among the rocks. We stole cautiously 
to the boulder, where we had stood the night 





before, and looked from behind it, Nothing was 
in sight. 

““Gone,’ said Jed. ‘Let’s go up, and see 
where they had their fight.’ 

“A sly little mink darted away, and into the 
stream as we approached. Beyond was a ghast- 
ly sight! There lay the skull and bones of the 
bear, gnawed clean, and showing yellow-white; 
and there lay the trap, still griping, with its iron 
jaws the bone of one paw. 

All the brakes were smashed down, and the 
bushes and the rock were besmeared with blood 
and hair, About the trap, within a radius of a 
few rods, lay the bones and skulls of two of the 
wolves, eaten by their comrades, Perhaps the 
bear had killed them, or perchance our shots 
had caused their death. It looked as if other 
wolves had come to the feast. 

“ ‘Come, come!’ muttered Jed. 
before they come back.’ 

“We took the trap to the stream to cleanse it, 
and then placing it on two poles, we started for 
home. And a tug it gave us, too!” 


‘Let’s be off 
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NETTIE’S CRADLE. 

Nettie says, with almost a pout, that she don’t 
believe she ever slept in that cradle. “It’s hard- 
ly big enough for the kitten,” she says, indig- 
nantly. 

Well, it is rather a small affair; a graceful, 
fairy-like, sea-shell of a thing, which Nettie 
could not lie in at all, after she was a year old. 
In fact, Nettie’s largest doll fits it splendidly. 

That cradle has a story; Nettie’s cradle ought 
te have a story. 

It was seven years ago, and the night on which 
the worst snow storm of the season raged. We 
did not feel it much, for the walls of our farm- 
house were thick, and we burned old-fashioned 
logs in an old-fashioned fire-place. . 

I had been in that pleasant home three years, 
and had laid one dear little girl under the dai- 
sies. : 

Nettie was not born, then, andI sat sewing 
before the great hickory fire, while my husband 
sat at the little round table, near by, and read 
tome. He was reading, strange to say, about 
just such a storm. Sometimes the flakes of 
snow came whirling down the chimney, and the 
fire caught at them, spitefully, and swallowed 
them up. It‘is very delightful to feel well 
honsed in such a tempest; very pleasant to know 
that there is flour in the barrel, and the potato 
bin is full; and that the wood is piled in great 
stacks in the shed or the door yard. 

That was the way I felt, smiling, and sewing, 
and, occasionally, dreamily rocking, and look- 
ing into the fire, when I thought I heard a little 
baby cry. I put down my work, and listened; 
papa put down his book and listened. 

“The wind, dear,” he said. 

“Perhaps; but O, 80 very like the cry of a lit; 
tle child.” 

Again we heard it. 

My husband started up with a sudden excla- 
mation, put on hat, and mittens, and coat, and 
went out. 

Presently he looked in the window; how queer 
his face seemed in the red firelight! 

“Darling, there is somebody here,” he said; 
“be at the door.” 

I hurried to the front door. How fiercely 
the wild wind blew! how sharply the snow 
struck against my face! Presently a little bun- 
dle was laid in my arms, a little living child, too 
cold to cry any longer. 

I hurried in with it, chafed its stiff fingers, 
poured hot drink into its little mouth—suéh a 
pretty mouth, it had! 

And then in came my husband, bringing a 
body with him—the body of a young and pretty 
woman. ‘ 

Fortunately there was a doctor not very far 
off, and in the course of the next three hours, 
the woman was in bed with her child beside her; 
both were saved. 

She was one of the prettiest little bodies I ever 
saw—and so grateful! It seems she had come 
to the wrong village, but had not lérned her 
mistake till after the cars had left her at a lonely 
station, three miles away, and the storm raging 
fiercely. Not knowing what todo, for the sta- 
tion is a miserable one, near a patch of dreary 
woods, she sought for a habitation, but, unfor- 
tunately, took the wrong direction. 

To hear the poor woman tell of her sufferings 
as she braved the tempest,and no friendly roof 
appeared ; how she made up her mind, more than 
once, to lie down in the snow, and die, but the 
least motion of her little one prevented her from 
doing so; how hope buoyed her up, till, sceing 
the merry, dancing light through the farm-house 
wiftdows, she fainted from exhaustion and the 
sudden joy, would move the stoutest heart. 

In a day or two, a tall, handsome young Ger- 
man came after his wife. It seems he had not 





expected her so soon; and she meant to surprise 
him, for he had gone to make ready a new home 
in the wilderness, while she remained with his 
mother, 

Just the week before Nettie was born, came 
this cradle, made by the grateful German. On 
it he had painted a graceful picture of that 
night’s work. There was the farm-house—the 
snow heaped high outside, and over an inani- 
mate form a man was stooping in pity. 

And that is the way Nettie got her beautiful 
little cradle. It is a perfect gem of art, and was 
the labor of love. 

As the man said,— 

“I would not sell that cradle for two hundred 
dollars; I have been six months making it, after 
hard days’ work, but I give it to you; no, I 
would not sell it for two thousand,” he added, 
with a grateful smile. So we say, Nettie’s cra- 
dle is priceless. A ALMA. 

SS 


HOW CHINAMEN “CAPTURE 
° THEIR HONEY.” 

The Chinese know how to do some things bet- 
ter than we, though that is no evidence of their 
general superiority, for many beasts, and birds, 
and fishes know how to do some things better 
than mencando them. Our farmer-boys whose 
fathers kecp bees may be entertained in reading 
the following account of the way Chinamen take 
up their honey. The description is by Mr. For- 
tune, a distinguished English botanist, and is 
printed in the Bee Keepers’ Journal: 

“The Chinese hive is a very rude affair. It con- 
sists of a rough box, Sometimes square, and 
sometimes cylindrical, with a movable top and 
bottom. 

When the bees are put into a hive of this de- 
scription, it is rarely placed on or near the 
ground, as with us, but it is raised eight or ten 
feet, and generally fixed under a projecting roof 
of a house or outbuilding. 

My landlord, who had a number of hives, hav- 
ing determined one day to take some honey from 
two of them, a half-witted priest, who was fa- 
mous for his powers in such matters, was sent 
for to ferform the operation. This man, in ad- 
dition to his priestly duties, had charge of the 
buffaloes which were kept on the farm attached 
to the temple. 

He came in high glee, evidently considering 
the qualification of no ordinary kind, for the op- 
eration he was about to perform. Curious to 
witness his method of proceeding with the busi- 
ness, [left some work with which I was busy, 
and followed him, and the other priests, and 
servants of the establishment to the place where 
the hives were fixed. 

The form of the hive in this instance was cy- 
lindrical; each was about three feet in length, 
and rather wider at the bottom than at the top. 
When we reached the spot where the hives were 
placed, our operator jumped upon a table, there 
for the purpose, and gently lifted down one of 
the hives, and placed it on its side on the table. 

He then took the movable top off, and the 
honeycomb, with which the hive was quite full, 
‘was exposed to our view. In the meantime, an 
old priest having brought a large basin, and 
every thing being ready, our friend commenced 
to cut out the honey-comb with a knife, appar- 
ently made for the purpose, and having the han- 
dle almost at right angles with the blade. 

Having taken out about one-third of the con- 
tents of the hive, the top was put on again, and 
the hive elevated to its former position. The 
same operation was repeated with the second 
hive, and in a manner quite satisfactory. 

‘But,’ it may be asked, ‘where were the bees 
at this time?’ and that is the most curious part 
of my story. 

They had not been killed by the fumes of 
brimstone, for it is contrary to the doctrine of 
the Buddhisf creed to take animal life; nor had 
they been stupefied with fungus, which is some- 
times done at home; but they were flying about 
over our heads in great numbers; and yet, 
although we were not protected in the slightest 
degree, not one of us was stung; and this was 
more remarkable, as the bodies of the operators 
and servants were completely naked from the 
middle upwards. 

The charm was a simple one; it lay in a few 
dry stems and leaves of a species of Artemisia 
(wormwood) which grows wild on these hills, 
and which is largely used to drive the pest, 
mosquito, out of the dwellings of the people, 
This plant is cut early in the summer, sun-dried, 
then twisted into bands, and it is ready for use. 

At the commencement of the operation which 
Tam describing, one of the substances was ig- 
nited, and kept burning slowly as the work went 
on. The poor bees did not scem to know what 
to make of it. They were perfectly good-tem- 
pered, and kept hovering about our heads, but 
apparently incapable of injurying us. 





When the hives were properly fixed, the charm, 
was put ont, and my host and his servants cay. 
ried off the honey in triumph.” 

This reminds one of the method practised 
among the natives of Sennaar and Darfur of 
capturing monkeys by intoxicating them. More 
intelligent people than bees and monkeys can 
be caught or robbed easily when they allow 
drink or smoke to take away their wits, 

——_+or—___ 


THANKSGIVING. 

President Grant has appointed Thursday, No- 
vember 80th, as aday for National Thanksgiy. 
ing, Prayer and Praise; and.though the Goy. 
ernors of one or two States have named the 2d 
of November as a local Thanksgiving, it is por 
sible that they will amend their action, and that 
the 80th will be the time observed throughout 
the land, from Maine to Alaska, and from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Mexican Gulf. 

Thanksgiving has become an American insti- 
tution in a national sense. The history of the 
festival is a curious one, and illustrates the ex- 
tension and growth of ideas and customs. 

In itself, the observance of a day of Thanks. 
giving is as old as the early settlement of New 
England, approaching to the venerable age of 
two centuries and a half. It originated in the 
old Colony, and it has already outlived most of 
the customs of those long-gone days. 

Thanksgivings are common to all countries, 
and were known long before Christianity was 
given tomen. The Romans observed them, and 
they were Pagans. They have also been special 
festivals in other lands, whereas with us Thanks 
giving is a permanent celebration, and, having 
become established, it bids fair to last as long as 
the country itself. 

With us, it bears considerable resemblance to 
the festival of Christmas, as that is known in 
England. The two are eminently Christian in 
their character, but while the festival of Christ 
mas is steadily growing in popular favor in 
America, that of Thanksgiving makes no ad 
vance in the motherland. 

While Thanksgiving is so old in America, its 
national character is one of our latest changes. 
Tt used to be local in its observance, being con- 
fined chiefly to’ New England, though special 
thanksgivings were not unknown throughout 
the country. 

But gradually the festival Kas extended itself 
and has been adopted by new States. As New 
Englanders emigrated to new territory, they took 
Thanksgiving with them, so that it became a gen- 
eral practice to observe it, even in sections where 
“Yankee” customs and ideas were not admired. 
The secession war nationalized it. Special 
Thanksgivings had been recommended by the 
national government before that war, but not 
often. During the war, President Lincoln be 
gan annually to recommend national Thanks 
givings, which were widely observed. * 

President Johnson followed the good example 
set by President Lincoln; and President Grant 
has done the same. So the becoming, time 
honored custom has become an American insti- 
tation, 

It has been the practice to have Thankssit- 
ing on the last Thursday of November, which 
this year falls upon the last day of the month. 
This custom has been sct aside by the national 
proclamations of former Presidents, but has 
been revived by President Grant, much to the 
satisfaction of all those who love the usages of 


old times. a 
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THE-END OF BRAZILIAN SLAVERY. 

The year 1871 will have an honorable place in 
the history of human progress, on account of 
the abolition of African slavery in the Brazilian 
empire. 

Brazil is the greatest of South American coun 
tries, in power and in prosperity as well as in 
extent: It embraces that part of the American 
continent first visited by White men. By the 
decision of the Pope, it came into the possession 
of the crown of Portugal near the close of the 
sixteenth century. Portugal was at that time 
the first of maritime nations on the Atlantic, 
and the one foremost in leading the way in that 
career of discovery that changed the conditions 
of commerce. . 

The Portuguese introduced African slavery '0 
the world, and established it in Brazil, wher it 
has since existed. It has always been of a miller 
type there than it was in our own country; ook 
ored people not being the objects of so muc! 
prejudice there as they were formerly in the 
Southern States. 

The abolition of slavery in the empire of Bra- 
zil is one of the consequences of the fall of the 
same institution in the American republic. Had 
slavery continued to live and flourish here, it!5 
not probable that it would have been abolished g 
there; indeed, the. slave trade between Africa 
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and Brazil might have become greater than 
ever. ‘ 

But our influence was taken from the side of 
oppression, and placed en that of freedom, with 
what effect we now see. Impcrial Brazil bows 
to the Republican Union of North America, and 
takes the law from it,—one of the highest com- 
pliments ever paid us, and one of which we may 
justly be praud. 

‘The terms on which Brazilian slavery is abol- 
ished are quite reasonable. 
by the government aré freed at once, All the 
children of slaves will hereafter be born free. 
The slaves now held are to be gradually liber- 
ated. This last provision seems slow to us, who 
Liberated more than three millions of bondmen 
at once,—but this was done under the cmergen- 
cies of war, whereas the Brazilians have labored 
in peace, and consequently must proceed with 
moderation. 

But the great blow is struck in Brazil; and it 
is beyond doubt that the work soon will be com- 
pleted by further legislation. “Little regard will 
pe paid to those parts of the act of emancipa- 
tion that favor present slavery, and the institu- 
tion will be torn up by the roots at no distant 
day. Few of the present slaves will die in sla- 
very. They will become freedmen, and then cit- 
izens. 

Great credit is due to the Emperor of Brazil, 
Dom Pedro IL, for this grand triumph of free- 
dom and justice. He has lony been an aboli- 
tionist, but there were powerful interests that 
stood in the way of his purposes of reform. He 
never would have been successful in his noble 
design, had not the overthrow of slavery here 
given him a position from which he was able to 
overcome his opponents, the enemies of liberty. 

Slavery now exists nowhere in America out of 
Cuba and Porto Rico,—islands that belong to 
Spain, the last remnants of her once vast Amer- 
ican Indies. It must quickly disappear from 
these islands, and then we shall see liberty tri- 
umphant from the Straits of Fuca to the Straits 
of Magellan. 


A DREAM THAT TURNED OUT 
* “WELL.” 


.- The Hartford Times states as fact the follow- 


ing curious story, which would go to convince 


=. us that sometimes the “stuff that dreams are 


made of”’ is not all moonshine: 


One of our prominent and wealthy citizens 
had purchased a sightly piece of land outside 
the city, but within the town limits; and the 
purchaser was troubled because he had n 
told that he could not get water, owing to the 
elevated position of his land, without digging 
farther Chinaward than any one would be likely 

. to undertake. 

As _ we said, this troubled him. He wanted 
a well on his place, and although a man of 
great energy, one who never allowed any obsta- 

cle, no matter how great, to turn him from his 
path, he hesitated long before he undertook this 
task. The thought of excavating for a well 
through half a mile (more or less) of solid rock 
was enough to deter the stoutest heart. 

At this juncture, before he had resolved on 
any thing definite, he dreamed that he had set a 
gang of men todigsing for a well on a certain 

(to his mind) well-defined spot, and that after 
digging a few feet, before the rock was reached, 
water Came in abundance. 

The gentleman, though not a bit superstitious, 
and holding dreams as lizhtly as any body, was 
more impressed with his slecping vision than he 
would have cared to acknowledge. At first he 
would have scouted the idea of treating the sub- 

ject seriously enough to put a spade into the 
earth at the spot indicated in his dream; but, 
do what he would, he could not dismiss the 
dream from his mind, and finally he resolved 








to test it, but without any real belicf that his | ey, 


dream would be verified. He set his men to 
work, and, strange to relate, after digging fifteen 
feet, water abundantly flowed, and thus the 
dream fully came to pass. 


———_+er—__—__ 
WHO I8 “DICKSON” pP 


The great novelist, Dickens, had a good deal 
to do with paper, but we venture to say he never 
thought he should be credited with any such 
use of it as the colored man here assigns to him. 


* Miss Kate Field writes from a Western city to 


‘ 


« Yankee who had never heard of Dickens. 





Every Saturday: 


I felt morally certain that sooner or later I 
should find a man in the West to match the 
Find 


«him I did in anegro of suave manners, who 


wujted upon me ata large hotel. Deep in the 
cofftemplation of an advertisement of the lecture 


g° at the bottom of the bill of fare, which I rezard- 
js ed with less relish than the announcement of 


at 


* of the waiter, who seemed to 
pi dulsing in conversation. 


Td 


“beef, veal and pork,” my profound studies 

were interrupte@ by the unexpected appearance 
desirous of in- 

: Looking up for fur- 

ther. enlightenment, Sambo made bold to say, 

“Foxcuse me, miss, but are you the lady that is 

to lecture to-night?’ 5 

<< -Yes,” 


“ «<Dve read a great deal about you in the pa- 


8 "+ * Ended ? 


rs. 
The papers, you know, do not al- 


¢ way 3 tll the truth.” 
~ ALt this my colored brother grinned, and .with 
6 


All slaves owned | ® 
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a gallantry that would have done credit to a 
courtier, replied, “I am quite sure they have told 
the truth in this instance.” 

Ah, I knew what this meant. The flattery 
was not disinterested, My friend wanted passes. 
“Would you like to hear the lecture?” 

Sambo rubbed his hands with satisfaction, de- 
dhe would, and went off to communicate 
with the other waiters, who stood in a corner, 
watching the interview. Soon Sambo returned, 
and, scratching his head, said, “Excuse me, 
miss, but I'd like to have a pass for me and my 
‘irl, She reads better than I do.” 

“Very well. You shall have @ pass for two.” 
Sambo thanked me profusely, again retired, 
and again returned, scratching his head with a 
greater vigor than before. 

“Beg pardon, miss; but who ts this Dickson? 
Is he the man that poper collars? I’ve 
read a great deal about him.', 


= 
TWO MONTHS FREE. 

The Companion will be sent free to January 
1 1872, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December, 1871. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 

Our offer of Girts and PREMIUMS aro the 
most liberal and the largest in number and 
variety ever made for new subscribers in this 
country. 

The Premium List was sent on the first of No- 
vember to all of our subscribers. 

If you have not received one, or if a second 
copy is wanted, by notifying us, the List will be 
sent to your address without charge. 

ae 
A CONTEMPTIBLE SON. 

It is bad enough to be mean in‘dealing with 

the public, but a man who is mean to his moth- 


er is several degrees worse. An exchange gives 
the following instance: 








S COMPANION. 


tom. The boy, descending the gorge, found his 
enemy disabled by his bruises, and soon dis- 
patched him by beating out his brains-with 
stones. 





CURIOUS AUTOMATONS. 


The nearest approach that men can make 
towards creating life is to produce motions that 
look like life. Some of these are worderfully 
like {ndeed, but the one defect in all inventions 
having this power, which shows the impotence 
of man compared with the Creator, is that they 
all have to be wound up. 


Homer tells of Vulcan making tripods, which 
Moved on “living wheels, instinct with spirit.” 
There was the walking statue of Dedalus, the 
flying dove of Archytas, the brazen speaking 
head of Friar Bacon, the flying eagle of Regio- 
monatas, also his iron fly which would make the 
tour of the room and then return to its master. 
Albertus Magnus spent thirty years in making a 
human figure which advanced to the door, when 
any one knocked, opened it, and saluted the vis- 
itor. 
———__+or—-_— 


THE CHINESE CHARACTER. 


A Chinaman will sell his children, his wife, his 
limbs, any thing he has, even his life, for money 
enough. Some years ago, when one of our 
shipsof the navy was going up to Nankin, a 
Chinaman had his ankle so badly fractured and 
crushed by some accident, that the surgeon had 
to amputate it to save his life. After the opera- 
tion was over, a collection was taken up on 
board for the benefit of the poor fellow, and 
about a hundred dollars was soon raised and 
paid over tohim. As soon as this fact became 
generally known, the surgeon was besieged by a 
host of “heathen Chinee,” all willing and anx- 
ious to sell their fect, limbs, ankles, and aH for 
one hundred dollars apiece, or even less. But 
the demand for that article being rather limited, 
he declined to invest even at that very low rate. 


EOWING AGAINST THE TIDE. 
But a few—ah, would there were many !— 
Row up the “Stream of Life;” 


They struggle against its surges, 
And mind neither toil nor strife. 





While residing in Norway, Me., I sat one day 
in the office of Gen. Virgin, when two men en- 
tered upon a matter of business. I would have 
departed, but the General bade me keep my 
seat. The new-comers were father and son, 
from the adjoining town of Oxford. 

The son was a stout, round-shouldered, piz- 
faced, shock-headed man of about five-and- 
twenty. The father was decrepit, spare and 
bent, quaking with palsy, and evidently about 
worn out. The business was soon unfold- 


youngest son, 2 deed of the homestead; and the 
son, in turn, was to give a bond for the mainte- 
nance of his parents—they were both living— 
during their lifetime. 

The warratty deed had been mace out pre- 
viously, and had been signed by the. mother, 
with a witness, The old man wrote his name 
upon the instrument, the General guiding his 
Galsied hand, and I witnessed the signature. 

yhen the deed of conveyance had been duly ex- 
ecuted, the lawyer set about preparing the bond 
for the signature of the son. At this point the 
young man addressed the sire as follows: 

“Look here, father, haint you got a leetle 
money laid up?’ 

“No,” replied the old man, his voice trem- 
bling as did his limbs. “I haint got none—you 
haven’t let me have any for a long time.” 

“Then the old woman’s got some?” 

“Ye-e-cs, she’s got a little that she’s made by 
spinnin’ and weavin’.” 

“How much?” . 

“Perhaps—thirty dollars.” 

“And,” suggested the keen-witted son, “twould 
be jest like her to go an’ sive Dolly that money, 
who haint got no claim anyway.” 

L afterwards learned that Dolly was the or- 
phan child of an elder brother. 

“Look here, squire,” pursued the thoughtful 
son, ‘‘can’t ye fix it in some way in that ere 
bond, so’t when the old folks die, their funeral 

es can be pad, out of that money ’at moth- 
er’s got laid up?” 
Virgin looked up at the shock-headed, pig- 
faced man, as only Wirt Virgin can look, and 
readily replicd,— 

“I can’t make a bond run beyond the grave. 
But don’t be troubled, my friend; if fate is just, 
you'll die before they do.” 

Ihave often thought if it be true that there 
was evcr a human soul so small as to be agle 
to dance a hornpipe within the shell of a mus- 
tard seed, that thoughtful son from Oxford 
must have been the owner. ‘ 


lek ee 
A BRAVE BOY. 
A Swiss paper tells a spirited story of a shep- 
herd lad, fourteen years of age, living in the 
Canton Grisons: 


ed. The old man was going to give this, tie 


On the Monte di Campo the youthful shep- per all their taxes in one day, there would not 


herd fed his flock, when a huge bear made his 
appearance and unceremoniously began to feed 
himself on that same flock. When he had seized 
one of the finest sheep, the courageous boy be- 
gan to beat him about the hend with his stick in 
order to drive him away. The infuriated beast 
turned upon his slender assailant, determined to 
finish his mutton on him. The youth turned 
and ran, and remembering that there was not 
far off a gorye nearly two hundred feet deép, 
but so narrow that he mirht clear it by a vigor- 
ous leap, started for it with bruin close at his 
heels. He reached the edge of the ravine, and, 
by a desperate bound, landed safely on the other 
side, while the stupid brute behind him, not no- 
ticing his danger, stumbled headlong to the bot- 


+ Though weary and faint with labor, 
Singing, triumphant, they ride; 
For Christ is the hero's captain 
‘When rowing against the tide. 


Far on through the hazy distance, 
Like a mist on a distant shore, 
‘They seo the walls of a city, 
‘With its banner flosting o'er. 
Seon throtgh a glaes so darkly, 
They almost mistake their wari 
But faith throws light on their Inbor, 
When darkness shuts out their day. 


———_+____ 
CORONATION CHAIR. 

In Westminster Abbey stands a famous oak 
chair which has been used at the coronation of 
all England’s monarchs, from the time of 
Edward I. It is a large, clumsy-looking af- 
fair, and has been hacked with knives, and 
has many initials cut on its back. Undertt is 
fixed the famous Scotch stone, supposed by 
some to possess a certain charm. When used, 
this chair is covered with velvet and cushions. 
Six hundred years old rather beats the “chair 
that came over in the Mayflower.” 


——_~o-—___ 
A DIFFERENGE. 


A teacher, one day, for want of a better thing 
for the class to parse, took up a temperance pa- 
per, intending to have them parse a temperance 
story; but, as the story was a long one, he told 
them to stop at the “grog-shop,” an@ not parse 
it. He, of course, had reference to a portion of 
the story. Imazine his surprise, next morning, 
to receive a note of dismissal from the school 
committee for his intemperate ideas in advising 
his pupils ‘to stop at the grog-shop, and not pass 
it.” An explanation ensued, in which it was 
found that parsing and passing are not the same. 


to 
DETERMINED TO KEEP THE LINE. 


A romantic pair in Pennsylvania are blessed 
with a number of daughters. The oldest was 
Caro-line, the second. Made-line, the third Eve- 
line, the fourth Ange-line, then lo! the fifth 
made its appearance, and no name could be 
found with the desired termination. Deter- 
mined, however, to fight it out on that line, if it 
took all summer, the parents at length pounced 
upon a name very popular in that neighborhood, 
and forthwith the baby was called Crino-line. 
We hope all those lines will fall in pleasant 
places. 

—_——“or—— 
TWO VIEWS. 

Mr. Pendleton ‘says it is an’ appalling fact 

that, if the American people were called on to 


Money enough in the country to doit. Sen- 
ator Morton says that it is also an appalling 
fact that, if the American people were called on 
to eat in one day the food which they consume 
in a year, there would not be room in the Amer- 
ican people to hold it. 


—+oo 
DISCONTENT. 


“In reply to a young friend leaving a town be- 
cause some things in it were not exactly to her 
taste or content, an old lady of experience said, 
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SHLECT BOOKS 


FOR 


YOUR CHILDREN WITH CARE. 


We offer the Most Attractive and Com- 
plete List of Juvenile Books Pub- 
lished in this Country. The names 
of the Authors are a Guarantee 
of the Excellence of the 


Books. 


Bound in the most attractive styles, with the new and 
elegant styles of black stamping richly 


inlaid with gold. 


ABBOTT'S AMERICAN HISTORY, A Series of Amer- 
{can Histories for Youth. By Jacob Abbott, Llustrated 
with numerous Maps and Engravings, Eight vols. 
Each complete in itself. 

AMORIGINAL AMERICA, 
DISCOVERY o¥ AMEKICA. : 
‘Tux Wans oF THE CuLontEs, ctc., etc. 
Price per volume, $1 25. 
We consider Mr. Abbott tho best writer for children 
now living.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

THE FLORENCE STOR 
FLOonENCE AND JouN, 
GRIMKIE, etc. 

Six vols., 1émo, illustrated. 


By Jacob Abbutt. 





Per vol., 1. 


THE SPECTACLE SERIES FOR YOUNG EYES. By 
Sarah W. Lander. 


Boston. 
PEKIN, ete., etc. 


Eight vols. Price per vol., $1. 
ROLLO’S TOUR IN EUROPE. By Jacob Abbott. Ten 
vols., fully illustrated. 


ROLLO ON THR ATLANTIC. 
ROuto IN Panis, etc., etc. 


Price per vul., 90 centa, 


STORIES OF OL}. 
Caroline Hadley. 
STORIES OF THE APOSTLES, ctc., etc. 
Three vols., 12mo. Per vol., $1 25. 


Bible Narratives for Children. By 





WALTER'S TOUR IN THE 
D., author of the “Percy Fami 


Vol. L. WALTER IN YT. 
Vol, 2, WALTER IN JERUSALEM, etc, 


Six vols. Price per vol., 90 cents, 


. By D.C, Eddy, D. 
With illustrations. 





PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS for the Lit- 
tle Ones at Home, By Mri. Sanborn Tenney, In six 
yolumes—the whole containing 500 wood engravings, 

Vol.1. Quapurreps. Yol.2. Binps. Vol. 3, Fisuxs, etc. 





A New Edition, Elegantly Illustrated, of the 
Old Favorite. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES. 
I6mo. Price 90 cents per vol. 


In eight vols. 


THE POP-GUN STORIES. A new Series, By Aunt 
Fannie, author of ight-Cap Stories” and “Mitten 
Stories.” Six vols, I6mo, Mlustrated. Price per vol., 
90 cents, 








ARTHUR'S HOME STORIES. By T. 8. Arthur. 
vols, Fully illustrated, I’rice per vol., $1. 


In six 


THE DOVE SERIES. In large type, for Little People, 
Elegantly iustrated by Harvison Weir. Six vols., 
18mo. Price per vol., 80 cents, 


Our table has not hitherto been graced by a set of bonks 
that so fully mects our ideal of children’s books as this 
charming series.—North-western Christian Advocate, Chi- 
cago. 


THE ROLLO BOOKS. By Jacob Abbott. 


ROLLO LEARNING TO TALK. 
RouLo LEARNING tw READ, et 





ny CLC 


Illustrated. Fourteen vols. Price per vol., 63 cents. 
THE NEW ROLLO BOOKS. Same us above, Printed 
on large paper, and elegantly illustrated, Fourteen 


vols. Price per vol , 9 cents. 


PARLEY'S COTTAGE LIBRARY. By S. G, Goodrich. 
Twelve vols., 18mo, illustrated. T’rice per vol., 60 cents. 
THE GOOD BOY’Ss LIBRARY. ‘en vols., 18mo, illus- 


trated. Price per vol., 60 cents, ‘* 


THE GOOD GIRL’S LIBRARY. Ten vols., Iso, illus- 
trated, Price per vol., 60 cents. 


With fl. 





THE HARLIE STURIES. By Jacob Abbott. 
lustrations. Six vols. Price per Vol., 50 cents, 


THE ROLLO STORY BUOKs., 
Twelve vols., 1$mo, illustrated. 


By Jacob Abbott. 
Price per vol., 34 cents. 


(FO Any of the above bouks sent by mall, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 





“My dear, when you have found a place where 
every body and every thing ar@ always pleasant, 
and nothing whatever is disagreeable, let me 
know, and I'll move there too.” 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


aT No./677 Broadway, New York, 
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__THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: 


NOV. 28, 1871. 





WILL WOOD. 


My thonghts go back to the farm, Wil! Wood, 
‘The farm, with its meadows and trees, 

Whore in years gone by—bright boyhood’s years— 
Our hearts were light as the breeze; 

The house by the road, where years it has stood, 
Unscathed by the hand of decay, 

The peach and the pear trees ‘neath whose shade 
We went in the sunshine to play. 


‘Tho hand that set them is cold, Will Wood, 
Is laid “neath the white marble stone; 
But the trees he left, bright monuments stand, 
‘To toll of the patriarch gone. 
‘The old well-sweep you've taken away, 
And a “new-fangled pump” in its stead 
Brings to your hand the pure, cooling draught 
‘rom the well that our good sire made. 


Aud don't you remember the oven, Will Wood, 
We built neath the buttonwood trea? 

And how in that oveu the apples we baked, 
And none 60 happy as we? 

Full thirty years huve passed since then, 
But the a remains there still, 

Though the soft green sward now covers its sides; 
‘That oven close under the hill. 


day, but, in tho remaining cight, he still took 
an hour for the improvement of his mind. 

That boy succecded; all boys succeed, who, 
like him, work patiently and perseveringly, 
and pat their hopes and trust in God. 

ap 
WOULDN'T DIE. 


The Lynn Reporter draws pretty heavily on our 
credulity in the following story of feline tough- 
ness. If the Parisian pussies had all proved as 
unkillable as this one, during the Prussian siege, 
“rabbit” ragout would have been scarcer even 
than it was: 


It has often been said that a cat has nine lives. 
How far that is correct we will not pretend to 
say, but propose to tells cat story, as related by 
a gentleman of this city, which most certainly 
shows that there is one specimen of the feline 
tribe that can boast of three lives, if yo more. 

The animal has been o pet in the family of 
the gentleman from whom the information came, 
ever since kittenhood, and is now upwards of 
thirteen years old; but having become lame, 
blind and toothless, it was deemed an act of 
mercy to terminate his earthly career. 

Accordingty the mistress of the mansion sent 
to Boston to procure poison that should hasten 
his departure from earthly scenes. The mixture 
was prepared, the cat shut up in the shed, and 
two boys hired to dispose of the remains in*the 
morning, it being presumed that the animal 
would partake of the poisoned food and dic. 

The first he did, but the last he did not; for 
upon the opening of the door next morning by 
those engaged to perform the rites of sepulture, 
hecame forth to greet them, active as usual, and 
apparently delighted to see them. Another trial 
was made with poison, warranted to be “dead 
shot,” but the potion was eaten, and still Thom- 
as lived on. This was rather discouraging, but 
it was resolved to make one more attempt. 

A box was procured in which were bored a 
nutnber of holes, and the cat put into it, then 
given to a man with orders to throw it off the 
wharf, and stand by until he was sure it had 
sunk, The man returned, saying he gave the 
box to some boys, saw them take it from the 
wharf, and sink it in the water. 

Consequently, it was not expected that the vet- 
eran mouser would reappear; but after a lapse 
of two days, behold he was discovered sitting in 
his accustomed placc on the shed, looking calmly 
in at the window, with his fur bearing evidence 
of a salt water bath, but otherwise in his usual 
health and spirits. If this is not indicative of a 
tenacious life, we do not know what is. At all 
events, it has been voted that the irrepressible 
Thomas be allowed to choose his own method of 
leaving the world, and die when he has a mind to. 


———_— +o 
THE,BIGGEST EATER. 


After the champion oarsmen, and .yachtmen, 
and ball-players, and “walkists,” we now have 
the champion eatist. Men have made them- 
selves infamous in history by their gluttony, but 
the fellow described below scems unable to help 
himself, and must eat like a Polyphemus, be- 
cause he was “born so.” A California paper 
(Los Angeles Star) says,— 


A gourmand, perhaps the greatest, if not one 
of the most remarkable eaters that ever lived, 
is at present living in Los Angeles, in the per- 
son of Herman Schneider, anative of the Grand 
Duchy of Monaco, a principality in the south of 
Europe, and not containing within its confines 
more than 16,000 acres. The individual in ques- 
tion was born in 1780, of German father and 
Greck mother. Shortly after his birth he 
evinced onc of the most voracious dispositions. 
At the age of three years he could masticate the 
coarse dried beef of his native country with the 
apparent ease of an adult. 

is voracity seemed to increase rather than 
diminish with years, and nothing scemed to ap- 
pease his gluttony. On arriving at the age of 
nineteen years, through the munificence of the 
Grand Duke his case was brought before the 
College of Savans,-whcre a daily examination 
of his case was hud for eight consccutive days. 
The labor: proved fruitless; his case baffled the 
science and skill of the most noted and eminent 
of Monaco’s medical faculty. 

At the age of twenty he was taken into the 
service of the Grand Duke and trained to a 
course of plain diet, such as parched corn, mare- 
nail(a fish caught in the- Mediterrancan), on 
which, for a time, he seemed to thrive, but after- 
ward rapidly declined, and became so emaciated 
that his physicians ordered a restoration of his 
former dict. 

In a short time he again assumed his former 
appearance, and with it his alimentary power 
increased. His case now attracted medical men 
from far and near; a diligent study and inquiry 
was made, but without avail, and his case was 
finally abandoned as hopeless. All agreed that 
his unnatural appetite would not shorten his 
days, but, nevertheless, would prove a source of 
continual illness to him during his life, a fact 
which has been fully verified. 

At the age of twenty-seven years he came to 
this country. His first exploit, on arriving in 









































































Thore fs one gentle volce now hushed, Will Wood, 
‘That we all’so delighted to hear; 

Her form lies cold inthe embrace of death, 
‘That was wont the household to cheer; 

But her memory lives in the hearts of those 
‘Who joyed in her presence then; 

She'll mingle no more with the scenes of earth, 
But anon we shall meet her again. 


‘We're scattered all hither and yon, Will Wood, 
_ . Wo never again shall ineet 
Around the board on the old homestead, 
With kindly words to greet. 
But our hearts cling fondly around that spot, 
Where we never knew aught of harm, 
And we joy to clazp thy hard, brown hand, 
Will Wood, of the homestead farm. 


. Je 

THE BOYHOOD OF DR. KITTO. 
The works of Dr. Kitto, the famous biblical 
ar and orientalist, may be found in almost 
every Christian household. .He was a poor, neg- 
lected boy. We doubt that any render of the 
Companion ever had so many disappointments 
and discouragements. A writer for the Con- 
gregationalist gives us the following view of his 
humble home, and his manner of life in these 
sunless years: 


The place, Plymouth, England, with its smoky 
streets and foamy harbor. The time, the first 
part of the present century. The house, a hov- 
cl; the family, tattered, distressed, with hungry 
faces, hopeless, woe begone. 

‘The boy, John Kitto, He is tender at heart, 
but he has no friends; he is a lover of books, 
but he finds no rezular teacher. 

He makes the best use of the few books that 
he has, he reads them, and spells them, and 
learns them, with the quenchlesé zeal of one 
whose life is ‘so sunless, so dreary. He spends 
his days in carrying brick and mortar to his 
father, who is a working mason. He is slender 
for such work, and young—only ten or twelve. 
There are no daisied walks for his bare feet, no 
fields sprinkled with flowers and gladdened with 
birds. He sees little but the windy harbor, and 
hears little save the complaints of the wretched 
at home, and far off the moaning of the waves 
on the bar. 

Poor little boy! He is thirteen now, and 
works at carrying slate up the ladder to the 
roof, not an easy nor « quiet employment for a 
poor little boy. One day he becomes weary. In 
stepping from the ladder to the roof his foot 
slips, he loses his balance, he falls. Thirty 
feet icll that poor little boy with his burden of 
slate. 

He struck on @ paved court. They took him 
up and carricd him home. They thought him 
dying and said he would die. We should not 
wonder if they hoped he would dic, for the fam- 
ily could hardly tind bread for those who toiled 
from sun to sun; much more for a helpless in- 
valid. Poor little boy! 

Would you like to hear his own story of this 
accident? 

“Of what followed,” he said, “I know noth- 
ing. For one moment, indeed, I awoke from a 
death-like state, and found that my father, at- 
tended by a crowd of peonle, was bearing me 
homeward in his arms, but I had no recollection 
of what had happened, and at once relapsed in- 
to unconsciousness, 

“In this state I remained for a fertnight. 
Those days were a blank in my life; when I 
awoke one. morning to consciousness, it was 
from a night of sleep. 

“My hearing was entirely gone. 
poorle around me talking to one another, 

ut thought that, out of regard for my fee 
ble condition, they spoke in whispers, because 
Theard them not. I asked for a book I had 
been reading on the day of my fall. I was an- 
swered by signs. 

““Why do you not speak?’ I asked. ‘Pray 
let inc have the book.’ 

“A member of the family wrote upon a slate 
that the book had been taken away by its owner. 

“«*Byt why do you write?’ [ asked. ‘Why do 
you not speak ?” 

“Those nround me exchanged looks of con- 
cern. Then the slate was handed me with the 
awful words, ‘You ARE DEAF.’ ” 

Poor, deaf and little cared for! 

He could not help his father now. But he re 
solved to work, even on the bed of pain. He 
borrowed books and began to store his mind. 
This he continned to do until his strength in a 
measure returned, ‘The world was all silent to 
him, like a dumb show. 
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whole ham, a pound of candies, one and a half 
pounds of biscuit and drink thirty cups of tea, 
allinoneday. His advertisement attracted the 
attention of the notorious Kit Burns (lately de- 
sed), who duly installed the remarkable indi- 
vidual as an addition to the canine attraction of 
his place. Kit’s first effort on acquiring his 
ch was to undertake a more vigorous system 
of training, whereby he could test the capacity 
of the man’s stomach, which was accomplished 








But life was spared him, for what purpose 
his parents could not tell. They put him in the 
poor-house, and afterwards apprenticed him toa 
shoemaker, who treated him with so much cru. by eating an amouft fabulous to contemplate, 


elty that the magistrates took himaway. When] and which in quantity surpassed his former 
an apprentice he used to work sixteen hours al greatest efforts, 








America, was to wager that he could eat a} hi 





His case attracted the attention of the New 
York police, by whom he was arrested as & 
nuisance, and on being convicted, was sentenced 
by Jude Burnard to six months imprisonment 
on Blackwell’s Island. On the term expiring he 
mixed again with the world; was in a short 
time lost sight of, until last week, when he made 
his appearance in a restaurant on New Commcr- 
cial Street, in this city, where he ate for nearly 
two hours, to the diszust of the proprietor; and 
on retiring proffered twenty-five cents in pay- 
ment, which the saloon-keeper looked on as only 
one-tenth the cost of the material. 

His greatest effort was the consumption of 84 
pounds weight advoirdupois of what was nearly 
all olcaginous matter, such os pork fat, train 
oil, tallow candles, etc. He may be justly con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable men that 
ever lived, and will ere long, no doubt, attract 
the attention of oyr eminent medical men; 
without doubt he may justly be styled the most 
remarkable gourmand of history. 


——_+or—___— 


A CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWL. 


That age is a thing sought for in some articles 
is a well-known fact. ‘The older the wine is, the 
better it Qld pictures have a value that is 
rarely attained by modern art, though it may be 
equally deserving. Old Jaccs are so fascinating 
that it is a custom to rinse new lace in coffee, to 
give it the appearance of age. Old literature, if 
it is good, and old friends, if they have proved 
true, are held in hizh esteem. All this every 
body knows; but what every body does not 
know, and what we did not Know until a few 
days ago, is, that antiquity is also one of the 
graces of a camel’s hair shawl. 

This, we judge, is the fact, from a specimen 
shawl which we have just seen at one of our 
large stores. We contemplated this chef d’@uvre 
for full twenty minutes. The centre, which had 
once been white, and soft, and thick, had now 
grown to resemble in hue the coffee-colored 
Jace, and it was almost as thin and as frail as 
that material. The innumerable colors which 
were blended in the immense border—which had 
once made it-a blaze of color, “bright as sun- 
shine to look at,’—were toned down, or, to 
speak plainly, faded to such quict hues that it 
required a strong imagination to see it, as it 
must have appeared three centuries ago. 

But our imagination was cqual to the effort. 
It carried us back through the hundreds of 
years, till we saw- an exceedingly handsome 
Arab chief, roaming the desert, with the then 
gorgeous beauty arranged in the most pictur- 
esque manner upon his stately form, But after 
atime the Arab chicf—as we imagined—grew 
tired of the beauty, so it fell into the hands of 
the shawl merchant. 

From thence we saw it trailing its splendors 
through many a gay court in Europe, descending 
from generation to generation, until, shorn of 
fts beauty, if not its vaMme, it draped the model 
where we beheld it. Taking into consideration 
its age, with the vast number of scenes which it 
must have passed through, we were not sur- 
prised when a polite clerk informed us that the 
price of the superb shawl, which he was glad to 
see we had the taste to appreciate, was five 
thousand dollars. The compliment closed our 
lips, but we have not rested quite easy under it 
— so we publish the fact, hoping the polite 
clerk may sce it, that—though we do like old 
friends, and old books, and old Jaces—an old 
camel’s hair shaw], though it may have draped 
the shoulders of an empress, or what is better, 
of an Arab chief, and though it may have cost 
five thousand dollars, is not toour taste.—Pres- 
byterian. 








——+—_—_—_ 


SONG. 


My baby shall go 

‘o the Island of Sleep, 

Where soft little dream-waves 
Around him will creep; 

And when the moon rises, 
Away in her boat, 

With the stars rowing races, 
‘All night he shall float; 

And when morning's red horses 
Spring out of the sea, 

As swift as a sunbeam 
He'll come back to me, 


—+ +o 


THE OLD MAN’S DEFENCE. 


Among the alleged culprits of various decrecs 
on trial recently at Lincoln, Mich., was ‘Albert 
Gardner, an old man of seventy-two years, who 
was accused of having attempted the murder of 
a sturdy young fellow, young and strong enough 
to_ kill him with a blow, 

The complainant was very straightforward 
andgpertinacious in his story, however, and 
plainly wished to be signally revenged by the 
law. ~ 

On the day of the assault he said he was 
walking carelessly on the roud near his own 
house, when the prisoner, axe in hand, suddenly 
sallied out upon him from behind a tree, and ex- 
claiming,— 

“Now I have got you where I want you, and 
will murder you!”’ attacked him like a maniac. 

He made what defence he could, and was 
finally able to escape from his furious assail- 
ant, but not till after the latter had felled him 
with the axe and repeatedly “jumped upon 


im. 
The judge, jury and spectators looked at the 
two, and comparing the vigorous frame of the 
young man with the emaciated, stooping figure 
of the old, could scarcely believe such a tale; 
but there was the complainant with his head 
still bandaged, and a respectable physician tes- 
tifie@ that he had dressed said head for a scalp 
wound which had unquestionably, been inflicted 
by an axe, of which the accused did not deny 
the ownership. 

In the ensuing cross-examination, to he sure, 
it was elicited that the cut or blow, as revealed 
by. the wound, must have come from behind, 














rather than from above; and that after receiving 
the injury the young fellow had gone on fyot 
eleven miles to“obtain a, warrant for his assail- 
ant’s arrest, before secking help from a doctor; 
but still the fact of th@ assault seemed estab- 
lished, and there was much eagerness in the 
court to hear what defence Gardner could offer. 

“Tam not guilty, your Honor and genilemen 
of the jury,” he said, in a low but clear voice. 
“I have attempted no murder. How could I, 
old and infirm as I am? I went ingo the war 
and fought for our country. When the war 
was over I found myself alone in the world, 
without home or fam: With what pay I had 
saved, I went into the woods, built a cabin with 
my own hands, and with my gwn hands labored 
to clear off and sccure a honfestead for my last 
lonely days. This young man and his father 
happened to take land on both sides of my little 
piece, and after failing to buy me out, said t 
I should be driven away. . 

“On the morning of this alleged assault, while 
I was chopping away at a stump, the yo 
man came up, and falsely claiming my a 
his own, proceeded to take it away from m 
Tam an old man, gentlemen—a very old man, 
but I’ve been a soldicr, and will fight for ms 
just rights. In the struggle we fell to the 
ground, and the young man fell upon the axe. or 




















upon the stump of the tree, [don’t know which: , 


that was the way he got hurt, for I never struck 
him.” Here the old man lifted his eyes and 
right hand, adding, solemnly, “And this is Go's 
truth. 

Then pulling up a leg of his pantaloons, be 
laid bare the scar of an ugly gunshot wourd, 
where the “tendon Achillis” of his limb had 
been severed by a minnie ball, which had gen: 
crashing into the bones. 

“That wound,” said he, “I received at Getty: 
burg. Just at the close of the war my rizht 
shoulder was shattcred by a shell, and it Ieft 3 
mark as big ag this young man’s head. T have 
been a soldier, gentlemen, and will fight for my 
just rights, but I never struck this young mun, 
who only tells this story to drive me away frow 
all the homo I have in this world. And I svi- 
emnly swear this is God’s truth!” 

All the lawyers in the world could not have 
devised such a defence as were those words of 
palpable honesty. They carried conviction to 
every heart on the jury, and the abused veteran 
was at once declared not guilty, amid such 
cheers as he had not heard since he and hi« 
comrades grected the coming of the victory at 
Gettysburg. 

——_+or—___—- 


AN INCIDENT OF THE MICHIGAN 
FIRE. 


A man named Allison Weaver, who reached 
Detroit from Port Huron on the 18th, had acuni- 
ous escape from being roasted alive in the north 
woods. His story is thus told in the Detro:: 
Free Press: 


Weaver is a single man, about fifty years old, 
served all through the war in an Obio re-:- 
meft of infantry. Up to two weeks ago, he wis 
at work for a man named Bright, ten wiles froin 
Forestville, as fireman for a shingle-mill. 

Two or three days before the approach of the 
flames which eventually destroyed that section. 
Bright and his family left for Forestville, and 
the next day all the men employed about ux 
place cither followed his example, or madc hase 
to reach their homes. On leaving, Brizht in- 
formed his men that the fire would sweep that 
way, and warned them to lose no time in makin 
their escape. 

Having no property to lose, or family to carc 
for, Weaver determined, as he says, ‘‘to s 
and sce it out,’ meaning that he intended s. 
ing the mill if possible. 

Tie has a stubborn sort of a spirit, and the fact 
that everybody else went induced him to star. 
As soon as the men left, he set to work aw 
buricd all the provisions left in the house, and 
dnring the day also buried the knives, belts and 
other light machinery of the mill, as well as a 
stove and a quantity of crockery war 

There was a plenty of water in the vici g 
the mill, and he filled several barrels full, besid 
wetting down house, mill, stock and every thins 
which would burn, scattering several hundint 
pailfuls of water on the grounds around th 
buildings. When night came, and the fire hil 
not appeared, he began to jeer his absent con 
rades. But his self-conceit soon left him. 

About ten o’clock, the heavens were so li: 
that he could sce the smallest objects aro 
him, and there was a roaring in the fore-ts 
which sounded like waves beating against rev}: 
on the shore. He began to suspect that be 
would soon receive the visit predicted, and ac- 
cordingly made preparations for it.- 

In levelling up the ground around the shinc!~ 
mill, earth had been obtained by digzin: vd 
Weaver dug one of these pits deep eno: for 
him to stand up in, 

He then filled it nearly full of water, and 1: 
care to saturate the ground around it fora 
tance of several rods. Going to the mill. h 
dragged out a four-inch plank, sawed it in tv. 
and saw that the parts tightly covered the moutL 
of the little well. 

“T calkelated it would be tech and go,” sng 
he, “but it was the best I could do.’”” 

At midnight he had every thing arranged, and 
the roaring then was awful to hear. The clear 
ing was ten or twelve acres ig extent, and 
Weaver says that for two hours bctore the ur 
reached him there was a constant flischt acres: 
the ground of small animals. As he rested a 
mement from giving the house another wettin 
down, a horse sped into the opening at fuil 
speed, and made for the house, where he stoppal 
and turned toward the fire. Weaver could s< 
him tremble and shake in his excitement and 
terror, and felt a pity forhim. After a mony 
the animal gave utterance to asnort of diss: 
ran two of three times around the house 
then shot off into the ivoods like w ruckct. 
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Not long after this, fire came. Weaver stood 
by his well, ready for the emergency, yet curious 
to see the breaking in of the flames. 

The roaring increased in volume, the air be- 
came oppressive, a cloud of dust and cinders 
came showering down, and he could see the 
flames through the trees. It did not run along 
upon the ground, nor leap from tree to tree, but 
it came on like a tornado, a sheet of flame, reach- 
ing from the earth to tho tops of the trees. 

8 it struck the clearing, he Jumped into his 
well, and closed over the planks. He could no 
longer see, but he could hear. He says that the 
flames made no halt whatever, nor ceased their 
roaring for an instant; but he had hardly got 
the opening closed before the house and mill 
were burning like tinder, and both were down 
in five minutes. 

The smoke came down to him powerfully, and 
his den was so hot that he could hardly breathe. 
He knew that the planks above him were on 
fire, but, remembering their thickness, he waited 
till the roaring of the flames had died away, and 
then with his head and hands turned them over, 
and put out the fire by dashing up water with 
his hands. 

Although it was a cold night, and the water 
had at first chilled him, the heat gradually 
warmed it up, until he says that he felt very 
comfortable. He remained in his den until day- 
light, frequently turning over the planks and 
putting out the fire, and then the worst had 

sed. The earth around was on fire in spots; 

ouse and mill were gone; leaves, brush an 
logs were swept clean away, as if shaved off and 
swept with a broom, @d nothing but soot and 
ashes was to be seen. 

After the fire had somewhat cooled off, Weaver 
made an investigation of his caches, and found 
that considerable of -the property buried had 
been saved, although he lost all his provisions 
except a piece of dried beef, which the fire had 
cooked asin an oven, without spoiling it. He 
had no other resource than to remain around 
the place that day, during the night, and the 
preater part of the next day, when the ground 

ad cooled enough so that he could pick his 
way to the site of the burned village. He was 
nearly twelve hours going the twelve miles, as 
trees were falling, logs were burning, and the 
fallen timber had in some places heaped up a 
breastwork over which no one could climb. 


——+or—___ 


WANTED TO FILL OUT A DAY’S 
WORK. 


Occasionally an over-worked hired man is 
r smart enough to get even with his “boss,” with- 
out “striking,” too. We are ‘told below how 
one indignant workman expressed his opinion 
ot his master, who seemed disposed to make 
him (as the old negro said) ‘‘work all night, and 

get up two hours afore day:” 


Mr. M—— does not object to having a hired 
man do a full day’s work, at least, so we should 
judge from the following history: A short time 
ago, a man went to ploughing a forty acre field. 
After he had ploughed, faithfully, all day, until 
the sun was about half an hour high, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that it was about time to 
quit work. 

“QO, no,” said Mr. M—, “you can go round 
six or eight times more just as well as not.” 

‘The man pleughed around six or eight times, 

then went to the house, took care of his if 

milked nine cows, ate his supper, and found ten 

o’clock staring him in the face from the old time- 
iece. 

a Said the hired man to Mrs. M——, “Where is 

Mr. M——?”’ 

The good woman answered, “He has retired; 
do you wish to see him?” 

He replied that hedid. After being conducted 
to the bed-room, he said, “Mr. M——, Where is 
the axee, 

“Why,” s 
of the tent 

<‘Well,” said the man, “I thonght you might 
like me to split wood till breakfast is ready.”— 
Norwich Bulletin. 


Another laborer, whose employer always hung 
on, grievously, at the plough field, repeating 
“‘One more bout, and then,” until after sun- 
down, used to indemnify himself at the table, by 
eating long after the rest were through, repeat- 
ing ‘*One more plateful, and then.” ‘ 


——_+o—__ 
DIDN'T LIKE THE LAWYERS. 


The law as a profession was not to the taste 
of Peter the Great. When he was in England 
he visited Westminster Hall in term time, and 
was much struck by the great array of wigs and 
gowns. 

“<“Who aro those ple?” said the Czar to 
Lord Carmarthen, who accompanied him. 

«They are the lawyers, sir.” « 

«‘Lawyers!”’ repeated Peter, “why I have galy 
two in all my dominions, and I believe I sh: 
hang one of them the moment I get back.’’ 


Mr. M—,, “what do you want 





GOT HIS MONEY'S WORTH. 


A little Worcester (Mass.) boy had one of his 
fingers mangled the other day by a haycutter, 
and went to a surgeon to have it dressed. The 
surgeon cut off the protruding fragments of 
bone, and dressed the finger, when the little fel- 
low stuck his sound hand into his pocket and 
asked how much the bill was, saying he hoped 

* {© wasn't over ten cents, The pleased surgeon 
suited his figures to the boy’s notions. 


——+o>—___— 
Prarixe at Docror.—“Ma, dear, Ada won’t 
te ke her physic. I’ve mixed her a dose of sand, 


sauaishe stys I must take some first. Doctors 
zaover do, do they, ma?” 








THE LAND OF NOD. 


Hip. hurrah for the land of Nod! 

‘hercin I’ve sleds and skates, 

Dogs, kites, balls, tops,—O, endless toys, 
And always find my mates. — 


‘The sun shines always bright and fair; 
It never rain a¢ all, 

And when I want to catch a lark, 
. Task the aky to fall. 


Last night, I wished to take a ride, 
So saddled up a loon, 

Resolved to see that funny man 
‘Who lives in the high moon. 


I couldn’t find the man at all, 
Perhaps he’d gone to dine, 

Or else—what’s nearer to the truth—, _ 
‘The tale is all moonshine. . 


Dreamland is a land of pleasure, 
‘With ne'er a taste of sin, 

But only up through Nodland 
Can sleeper enter in.—Era. 


For the Companion. 
HOW BERTIE LEARNED HIS LET- 
TERS. 

When Bertie was foug years old, some one 
gave him a large A, B,C book. It was full of 
gayly colored letters and pictures, and Bertie 
was very much pleased with it. 








His mamma thought she would teach him the 
letters from his new book, so she used to take 
him in her lap every day, and give him a lesson. 

At first, Bertie liked that very mach; almbst 
as much as building cob-houses. But after a 
while he began to be tired of it. He knew A, 
and O, and 8, and H, pretty well, and he partly 
knew a good many of the others, but he thought 
it very hard to remember them. 

“Yd just as lives not know any more ’bout 
those fings,” he said. 

One day, when his mamma called him to come 
and say his letters, he kept on playing, without 
looking up. She spoke to him several times, 
and was very much surprised to sce that he took 
no notice. . 

“Bertie,” said she, ‘why don’t you answer, 
and come “vhen I call you? What does this 
mean?” 

“O, I was a playing deaf,” answered Bertie. 
“You know old Mr. Walcott’s deaf. He never 
comes wher he’s called.” 

“Well,” said mamma, “please remember that 
you are not old Mr. Walcott. Always come at 
once when I call you. I want you now to come 
arg learn some more of these letters.” 

Bertie came and stood by his mother’s knee. 
He said he guessed he wouldn’t stop to sit down 
in her lap. 

She put the point of her pretty-gold pencil on 
the letter R. ‘‘What is that?” said she. 

Bertie looked at it very steadily for a few mo- 
ments. “Do you mean what’s its name?” he 
asked. . 

“Yes, what is its name?” P 

“Well,” said Bertie, slowly, “I can’t just 
’member its name, but it sticks out its foot, 
don’t it?” 

Mamma laughed. “Think! saidshe. ‘That 
is the very one you learned yestetday.”” 

“Does it stand for Robert?’ asked Bertie. 

“Yes,’’ said his mother. 

“That’s my name, you know,” remarked Ber- 
tie. “O, I can tell, now,” and he opened his 
mouth very wide, indeed, and said, “R.”” 

“Very well,” said his mother. “Now, don’t 
forget again.” 

“Now, what js this?’ she asked, and she 
pointed at W. 

Bertie stared and scowled harder than ever. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


He never liked to say, plainly, that he didn’t 
know, so he said nothing. 2 

Ue walked all ‘around his mother’s lap, and 
looked at the Ictter from all directions. He 
turned his head this way and that way, and 
stood on one foot, then on theother. At length 
he said, solemnly, “Mamma, don you think it 
looks a very little like pantaloons?” 

Bertie’s mother had a great many trials like 
this while the young gentleman was getting 
through the alphabet. 

One day, she heard a great noise in the back- 
yard, and, looking out, she saw Bertie whipping 
little Ted Williams. Ted was sercaming with 
all his might. 


t 


as 





She threw open the window, and called “Ber- 
tie! Bertie! stop, this minute! Come here, both 
of you, and tell me what is the matter.” ° 

The boys came up on thé pisizza, and stood by 
the long, open window, Ted still wailing bitterly. 

“Mamma!” began Bertie, looking a little 
ashamed, and very indignant. “‘Doesn’tP stand 
for my papa? Ted says it don’t, and it stands 
for his papa, and I know it stands for my papa, 
"cause he said it!” : 

“Stands for my papa, so/’”’ muttered Ted, be- 
hind his apron. 

“O, you foolish little boys!” exclaimed mam- 
ma, laughing. .‘‘Is that what you are quarrelling 
about? P stagds for both your papas, and every 
other little boy’s papa, too.” Then she taught 
them to spell “‘papa,”’ so they might understand 
it, and talked to Bertie till he was very sorry for 
his unkindness to Ted. 

When they were both happy again, she gave 
them’ some ceokies, and.sent them: off to their 
play. 

Bertie’s father said that he would buy him a 
box of alphabet blocks as soon as he could tell 
all his letteray so"Bertic hurried up, and learned 
as fast as ho could. 

When he knew them all perfectly, his papa 
brought home a nice box of blocks, and Bertie 
was delighted ta find that he could tell all the 
letters on them as well as those in his book. 

Now, he is learning to spell “boy” and “man” 
with his blocks. He likes them better than he 
does his book. ’ Mirram. 

——__+o—_—_. 
LITTLE QUARRELS. 


Willie and Georgie were two little brothers 
who loved each other; but, like many lovers, 
they sometimes had their quarrels. One day, 
their mother told them to say a verse of poetry, 
or to’count ten, when they got angry with each 
other. ‘O, I don’t see what good counting ten 
would do,” said Georgie. 

“And the more verses I said, the crosser I 
should grow,” thought Willie. ‘ 

But once, as they were playing cars in the 
nursery, running trains from each corner of the 
room, Willie wanted Ais train to start first: 
Georgie said his train was duc at the west corner 
before Willie’s. Willie wanted. his train to be 
the express, and Georgie wished his to be the 
express. 

Georgie said his train should stop at Cribville; 
and Willie thought it ought to stop at Grate- 
town, and coal up, so that Ais cars could reach 
Cribville first. 

So they fell to disputing; and Willie got red 
in the face, and said, “You shall!” and Georgie 
said, “I sha’n’s!” And Willie was just lifting 
his hand to give a blow, and Georgie was about 
to set his angry foot upon his brother’s toy- 
‘cars, and destroy them, when thelr mother’s 
advice came to them in a flash. 


$ I govern m: ions 
With Rbeolute sway,” 





cried Willie, bubbling over with wrath and re 
pentance, 
“(Aid grow wiser and better 
As lif@ wears away.” 

“One, two, four, six, ten!” lisped Georgie; 
and then they both burst out laughing as if they 
would die, and there we: no more quarrelling 
on that day.—Nursery. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
le 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 





My Jirst is in hammer, but not in tool. 

My second is in chair, but not in stool. 

My third is in silver, but not in gold. 

My fourth is in rang, but not in tolled. 

My /yth is in linger, but not in wait. 

My whole is the name of a well-known Btate 
eid. 


2. ‘ 
SQUARE WORD, 


Rey 
A bird. W. HO, 


CHARADE. 


In every village, town or city, 

You'll find my first; the grave and witty 
To mo owe their first teachings. 

My second soon will pass away ; 

No power on earth can make them stay ; 
Attend unto thelr teachings. 

My twhole, how fay and joyouely 
rs panera the time—how full of glee 

‘as life, while they were going. 





Lucius Goss, 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 





Iam com of nineteen letters. P 
My 1, 2, 12 is an animal often mentioned in the Bible. 
My 8, 4 is a Jewish month. | 
My 5, 10, 19 is a Bible tree. 
ay 8, 14, 16 was an ancient mountain. 
'y 9, 6, 17 was the ancestor of a tribe. 
My 18, 14, 7 is something very small. 
My 16, 16 was the birthplace of a patriarch. 
My 16, 11, 18 is a kind of grain. 


My whole is a biblical measure. Tsona. 


6. 
A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


He cracked the whip in Kate's face. 
Eli lacks true courage. 
ed pressed her toys underfoot. 


The rhinoceros escaped from his cage. 9 TimxrH. 
7. 
A CAGE OF BIRD6, ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


A vegetable and a fowl. . 

Halfa girl’s name and a vowel. 

A pronoun and a preposition. 

A plank, a measure and two-thirds of her. 

A precious metal, a consonant and three barleycorns. 





Conundrums. 


‘When is a penny like a hermit?) When it’s a loan 

lone). 
are isacatlikea teapot? When you're teasin’ 
it (tea’s in it), 

Why is a bee like a donkey, Lax? ‘Cause he’s got 
an intlmate knowledge of wax (whacks). 

‘Why is the world like a plano? Because it is full 
of flats and sharps. 

Why is the letter ¥ like a prodigalson? Because it 


makes . 
What man ‘carries every thing before him? The 


waiter. 
When is a soldier not half a soldier? When he’s 
in quarters. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Afsle, Inlet, Sloth, Lethe, Ether. 
Boarding-house. 

Ruler. 

Or, a8 a bear, encom| round with dogs; 
Who, having pinched a few and made them cry, 
‘The rest all stand aloof, and bark at him. 

Purr, Romeo, Iris, Mare. Prin-Rosx, 

Pan, Fork, Plate, Castor, Slove. 


Rain, 
Love-lock. 
ere 


per 


PPK 


Or one hundred men born, 50 die befure the 
teath year, 20 between the tenth and twentieth, 
10 between the twenticth “and thirtieth, 6 be 
tween the thirtieth and fortieth, 5 between the 
fortieth and sixtieth;—therefore only 9ylive te 
above the age of 60, 


es 


sree toe ee 


Beate ee fen ee 
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BULLS THAT ARE NOT IRISH. 

We can go back to ancient Greece, and find in 
a famous collection of jests, and ludicrous sto- 
ries, called the “Astela,” many of the bulls 
which now go the rounds as Hibernicisins. 

We are told there of the person, who sat be- 
fore a glass with closed eyes to see how he 
looked when asleep; of the one who, having to 
cross a river, entered the boat on horseback, giv- 
ing as his reason for riding that he was in a 
great hurry; of the man who, hearing that a 
raven would live two hundred years, bought one 
to try whether it was true; and of the one who, 
neglecting to purchase books, as a friend had 

” requested in a letter, and fearing that he might 
be offended, said to him, when they next met, 
“My dear friend, I never got the letter you wrote 
me about the books.” 

And we can count such wise and learned men 
as Pythagoras, Socrates, Newton, Milton, Addi- 
son, Johnson, Dryden, Pope, Byron and Shake- 
speare among those who have been guilty of such 
blunders. 

Byron says, in his “Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age,” 

: “ stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.” 


And Dr. Johnson said, “Every monumental in- 
scription should be in Latin; for that being a 
dead language it will always live.” 

Even our scholarly senator, Mr. Sumner, thus 
expresses his opinion in his famous speech on the 
rejected Alabama Treaty : “I know it is sometimes 
said that war between us must come sooner or 
later. Ido not believe it; but if it must come, 
let it be later, and then I am sure it will never 
come !’” 

Here is a good specimen of confused metaphor 
from an editorial in the Leavenworth Conserva- 
tive: ‘The fall of corruption has been dispelled, 
and the wheels of the State government will no 
Tonger be trammelled by sharks that have beset 
the public prosperity like locusts.” 

It is stated as a fact that an illiterate man, who 
hailed from down East, had occasion, one day, 
to purchase a new Bible, and as it was quite an 
event to him, the next neighbor he met was duly 
informed of the fact that he “had got a Poly- 
wog Bible with the Hypocrisy in it.” 

An old lady, when asked by her minister what 
she thought of the doctrine of total depravity, 
replied, ‘‘O, I think it a good do¢trine enongh, 
if people would only live up to it.” 

A Yorkshire clergyman, preaching for the 
Blind Asylum, began by gravely remarking, “If 
all the world were blind, what a melancholy 
sight it would be!” 

An editor, puffing air-tight coffins, said, ‘‘No 
person having once tried one of these coffins 
will ever use any other.” 

It is decidedly unfair to credit the Irish with 
all the bulls that are made. Every nation is 
guilty of them. It was a Scotch woman who 
said that the butcher of her town only killed 





‘half a beast ata time. It was a Dutchman who 
' said a pig had no ear-marks, except a short tail; 
‘ and it was a British magistrate, who, being told 
by a vagabond that he was not married, re- 
sponded, “That’s a good thing for your wife;”” 
it was a Maine editor, who said that a pumpkin 
in that State grew so large that eight men could 
stand around it.” 
The publication of Miss Edgeworth’s “Essay 
| on Irish Bulls” amusingly illustrated this fact. 
| A French bibliographer, in a classified cata- 
| logue of books, included the Essay in the list of 
| works on “Natural History ;” and a Scotch cat- 
tle breeder, having purchased a copy of it, pro- 
| nounced her “a puir, silly body to write a book 
on bulls, and no ane word o’ horned cattle in it 
a’, forbye the bit beastie (the vignette) at the 
beginning.” Karte 8. 
py 
CORRECT SPEAKING. 


in early life, the habit of correct speaking and 
writing; and to abandon, as early as possible, 
any use of slang words and phrases. The longer 
you live, the more difficult the language will be; 
and if the golden age of youth, the proper sea- 
son for the acquisition of language, be passed 
in its abuse, the unfortunate victim, if neglected, 
is, very properly, doomed to talk slang for life. 

Money is not necessary to procure this educa- 
tion. Every man has it in his power. He has 
merely to use the language which he reads, in- 
stead of the slang which he hears; to form his 
taste from the best of speakers and poets in the 
country; to treasure up choice phrases in his 
memory and habituate himself to their use, 
avoiding at the same time that pedantic preci- 
sion and bombast which show the weakness of 
vain ambition rather than the polish of an ed- 
ucated mind. 





A LONG PROMISE. 


The Kennebec Journal contains the following 
incident: An old farmer, in the vicinity of Au- 
gusta, about twenty years ago, after concluding 
a “trade” for a large Dill of goods with an Au- 
gusta dealer in furniture, as he was about to 
drive off, hailed him with, “If yer will throw in 
a looking-glass, I will bring yer down a barrel 
of nice apples.” The mirror was “thrown in,” 
and this was the last seen of the farmer until a 
few days since, when an aged farmer backed his 
“apple-cart” up to the sidewalk opposite the 
furniture store, now occupied by sons of the for- 
mer owner, opened the door and _ shonted, 
‘Here’s yer apples!’ The surpfise of the sons 
was great; but the father, who was present, re- 
membered the circumstances of the trade and 
heartily greeted his old acquaintance, who, af- 
tera lapse of twenty years, had not forgotten 
his promise. 

ee 
AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


The Norfolk Journal relates an affecting inci- 
dent which took place on the streets of Norfolk, 
last Sunday. ‘An intoxicated man was bein; 
led home by his little daughter, a bright-ey: 
child of six or seven years old. ‘Phe man resist 
ed the efforts of all persons to take him home, 
but was perfectly passive in the hands of his 
child. After getting her father to the steps, the 
little girl threw her arm around his neck, and 
kissed him. All who witnessed the scene and 
the action were affected—some to tears. There 
is power in that little child’s love to win her 





father back to sobriety and virtue, if there is any 
manhood left in him. 


—_.+—__. 


PAUL AND BYRON, 


When Joseph Sutcliff was near his last hour, 
he said, “I have been thinking of the difference 
betwixt the death of Paul and of Byron. Paul 
said, ‘The time of my departure is at hand; but 
there is laid up for me a crown.’ Byron said,— 

“ ‘My days are in the zelow leaf, 
The flower, the fruit of life are 

The worm, the canker, and the 
Are mine alone.’”” 


++ 


Two or three academic students recently took 
some ladies into the Sheffield Scientific school 
observatory to gaze at the pale moon. One of 
the latter, observing through the telescope the 
jagged edge of the orb, exclaimed, in raptures, 
“GO how divine! It looks exactly like Hamburg 
edging.” —Palladium. 


one; 


Ax old farmer said to his sons, ‘Boys, don’t |, 


‘kerlate, or wait for summat to 
turn up. You might Jest as well go an’ sitdown 
on a stone in the middle of a medder, with a 
pail atwixt your legs, an’ wait for a cow to 
ack up to yorto be milked.” 


We asked a young friend of ours, the other 
day, what he was doing, and he replied that he 
was going to boarding-school. We subsequent- 
ly discovered that he was learning the carpen- 
ter’s trade. 


Tosacco 1x Merting.—In the new Lutheran 
church at Hagerstown, Md., a large hand is 
painted on the vestibule, pointing down to a 
spittoon, with the inscription, “Please leave 
your tobacco there.” 


A GENTLEMAN in Massachusetts, in his pros- 
perousdays, gave his town a tract of land for a 
public square. The square still, bears hié name, 
while he, penniless and friegdless, is an inmate 
of the town almshouse. 


you ever §] 


A nxcress, speaking of one of her children 
who was lighter colored than the rest, said, “I 
nebber could bear dat child, cause he shows 
dirt so easy.” 


We would advise all young people to acquire, | are 


Tax “Home Circie” is one of the best and cheap- 
est illustrated story papers in the United States, brim- 
fulof good things every week. Only $2a year, be- 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a whole year to 
every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such 
as costly gold watches and silver ware, Single 
copies, 5 cents; for sale everywhere. Sample copies 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
No. 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Adeow4t 





SURE remedy for Chillaand Fever. Ayer’s Ague 
Cure never fails. ibe 41—at 


$1 


A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 


BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT! 


“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,"" 
Long years ago ® wise man said; * 

“Be sure you're right,” though yuu go alow, 
‘And peaco you'll have where’er you go.” 

"Be sure you're right, then go abead”” 
And heaven will give you “dally bread; 

“Be eure you're right,” though you go sk 
And you shall conquer every foo; nom 

‘ou lt sure be right, when Boys need “ ” 

Iryou buy them at GuORGE Fesnee | CLOTHS, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street.” 


ECIPES for making cle = 
Rau. r TONES ste peste wien 
NE PACKAGE of fine rose tint cards with aus 
in handsome text type sent by tail forge hte 











dress E. A. GRAHAM, Springfield, 44—tf_ | CO., Meriden, Conn. “et 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, Circulars ree- ANT HYACINTHS, TULIPS 
AgTace H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. set | PAN, Boles in Goober set ees on 2 
BAS A MONTH, Horse and carioge fornished. Sescring ve Catmlogas: 8. H MARTIN, 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, pe ates Se Marbietead, Mase 
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(RURNETT’S COCUAINE for the Hair, once 
pe used recommends itself.” — Christian Are Ros 

- it 


THE USE of Hall’s Vi le Sicilian Hair Renewer 
brings new hair upon bald heads, if the hair follicles 








1; royed. Try it. 4-1 
St (MERING cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances’ 
~ For description, Address Biurson & Co., ox Se 
t 


N.Y. 
250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—2#t 


A PRIZE 875 GOLD WATCH will be given the 
Most successful student at the N. E. Telegraph Acad- 
emy, 161 Tremont Street, Boston. Appiy or send stamp 
for clreulars at once. 41-2 


T I8 WELL KNOWN to of our first-class 
physicians, of what White Pine Compound is com- 
pounded; and is freely recommended by them in diseases 
of the Throat, Lungs, Chest, and Kidney troubles. 47—It 


0, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect Steam En- 

fine, that will go, and carry revolving Toys, Machine- 
ry, etc. Ber And we will send by mail, 
pald, COLBY BRO'S & CO., 508 Broadway. Now yok, 
TW0-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 

steamchests, eatety, valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four tines the power. Price $2.00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. str 
PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating ail 
kinds.of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for25. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, M: 

















Guns, Revolvers, 
ed. 336m 
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IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
RR Seaterial Wrist Prcetistts Onkat Waoscun 
Gux Works, Pitteburgh, Pa. Army 
&c., bought of traded for. ‘Agents Want 
DGLLAR STEAM ENGINE, all perfoct; Brass 
Boller, ly Wheel, Lamp, etc.,,complete. Sent b 
mall for $10, Cots bro's & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘Also a $2 double Engine, and a Horizontal Boller Engine, 
$3 50—large discount to dealers. 47=It 
WANTED. —Canvassers, porn sexes, to obiain sub- 
ecribers for an Dlustrated Premium Family paper. 
Send for specimen and instructions for making $10 per day. 
5. Latuan & Co., 92 Washington 8t , Boston, Mass, 





R. VAN NORMAN'S Eyglish, French and 
man Fainily and Day School for’ Young Ladi 
4 and 26 West Slat street, New York 
commence its nt ‘ear, ember Zist, 137) 
full information send for catalogue, a oe a e 


HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 

PRINTER.—The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, (Cards, etc., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Samples ‘Free. ; 








For 
3m 





Addi H.W. HUBBAR! 
Hartford, Ce 





OYS’ AND MEN’S 


HATS AND CAPS, 
47 AT JACKSON & CO.’S, 59 TREMONT ST. It 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
‘the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 plo- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K.H. COTTLE & CO., P. 0. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 46—3t 


n r] From auction, a large lot 








BA NKRUP © of Ladies’ Solid Gold, 


Hunting Case Watches, with full-jewelled, detached lever 
movements, $28 cach,'usual price $45. More expensive 
Watches and Chains ‘from auction. All sent C. 0. D. 
privilege to examine. F. J. Nash, 712 Broadway 

* Worthy the fullest confidence." —Christian Advoca 
¥. “Allthat Mr. Nash says may be relied upon." —Chris~ 
isan af Work. “Just what he represents them." Chris. 
tan Oni 


HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 AcrEs of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of ghe road, in the 
Btate of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Val'ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are ina mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 











raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
SeTTLeRs. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omahs and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
Homestgap of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400, Send for the new edition of 
where. Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner 

—13¢ 

' THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 

A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debllity, 
by evel rent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 

Deaze cloth, Bent by mall, post paid, on receipt of 

price. sands tat 
way to health and happiness. dress the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 


range from $2 to$l0per Acre. HomESTRADS FoR ACTUAL 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREx 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free e@ery~ 
U.P. RB, Co., Omahs, Neb. 
13 sent paid) for Fifty: that 
elec ee ica Dela BL, Worcorr, N.X. 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be consid 
Thou: have it by this work the true 
Mass, or Dr, W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician. 





DR. 58. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages. free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor, medies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your dircetion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. ly 


UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WEINGER. 
“The best and strongest.""—Boston Evening Traveller. 
“The Univereal is the best.”—American Agriculturist. 

we 








RADFORD ACADEMY FOR Y¥. 
Brahe neat tere ot hin Rete oN LA 
mence on WEDNESDAY, the 6th of December Ish 
ply forclreulars and admiision to Miss ABBY H doat 

N, Principal, Bradford, Mass, oT HRS 


ST 
WY ARIES AE 58 

ebrated HOM aoe ees ke ahs 
Has the UXDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike is 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and eae 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN. 


SON,CLARR & CO., Boston, Mase., 
Chicago, Ill, or St, Louls, Mo, Buabag 





HE LITTLE GIRL who likes Stories 
"Tiheaiteg nase HOURS, anaes Son 
perience" in the December number thereof. Do you litt 
stories? Yes! then go thou and do likewise. ‘Harr: 
Hous fs an illustrated magazine for everybody, read an! 
admired by men, ‘children, bn the cout 
Willage and city,” Each numer contains Tales Beans 
Sports, Interesting articles on Natural  Amatect 

lechanics, Puzzles, Wit and Wisdom, Tricks in ¥: 
Chemical Experiments, etc , etc. The’ Cheapest oe 
Famil Magazine published. Address Happy Hoan Cn- 

Ys 

Rex to new subscribers. 


fo. 24 Ann Street, New-York. Balance of this year 
S—eowd, 





45 TN A lz 
SO AS IMPROVED IN > 
z 1871 0 
3| Excels all Others. 5 
uw 24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, \m 


H. S. WILLTAMS, General Agent. () 
\P~ Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 3¢—Itteop '* 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


“1s UIWWNS Sb B® Cy 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 


“NO1S08 





W. CARNES & 
(Two Doors below Hovey’ 


GEO. C0. 
“4 fteow 





“SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family Favorit 
heeler fo Wi Dn, 
Ow Os orica mn, &e., ken 
Sold for emall installments, as low as $5 per Mont}. 


or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cir 
Jars and Terms, dddress 


RICE & PECE, 


(Successors to Engley, Riceg Ped, 
323 Washington, cor. West © 


M-ty 
my Solicited by MUNN & CO. It 
PATENT lishers of Scientific America F 
Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full dr 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 


A bound volume of 118 8, containing th eXew (= 
ans by countiesand large aoe. 140 Engravings of Mech 
ical movements, Patent Laws and rulce for obtalnins}* 
tents, mailed on receipt of 23 cents. . 86-8) 





Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Bop 


a“ 
: (STEAM REFINED!) 
is It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, anil Boat 
3 the eame time. Bor Sale by Hamers Had 
2 ers, Grocers, and Drugyists every" 
e Manufactured oe 

— G, F, WHITNEY & CO., Lexingun, 4 
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For the Companion. 
THE LONDON ACROBATS. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

She was so tired! the poor little pale thing! 
Evermore streets, strects, with the dull, gray 
houses almost touching the sky; evermore 
crowd who laushed and jeered at her, and 
sometimes flung her pennies; evermore grimy 
squares, with here and there a discolored statue, 
‘iages, drays and cubs, cabs, drays and car- 





Tiag 
‘To be sure, it 
dainty, open vel 


pleasant to look at those 

les, Where the ladies sat so 
stately; or wos in v little dresses, though 
not as yay as hers, puvor thing, smiled down 
upon her as they whirled pust. 

The und was the picasantest part of all this 
busy London to her; if she could only have 
stayed in Trafalgar Square all and done her 
dancing and her rupe-walhing! ut those end- 
less streets! Her vicious master, who never 
spared ler; her no less vicious inistress, with the 
baby in her arms, who carricd the basket; the 
no less vicious brothers, three of them, though 
she knew they were not her brothers—not broth- 
ers atall; not sons of the old man or the old 
woman, any more than she was one of them. 

She one of them! 

She remembered too well the time when, in a 
terrible confusion 1n another country, she was 
separated from her nurse and her sister, accosted 
kindly by some poor people on a wharf, whither 
she had stray ed, frizbtened, but resolved not to 
show her fear. They took her to a meau lodg- 
ing-house, under pretence of restoring her to her 
parents. She remembered nothing after she got 
there, for day's, till she found herself in a coarse 
bunk, sirrounded by crowds of emigrants, so 
weak and miserable that she could scarcely 
move or speak. For days, they threatened her 
with all sorts’ of indignities if she spoke to any- 
body, or called them other than father and 
mother, . 

These sad days seemed now sp far in the past, 
that it troubled her to think of them, She lad 
been so terribly treated, poor little waif, beaten, 
and threatened, and frightened, that her spirit, 
once so resolute, was thoroughly subdued. 

And yet she still remembered the most prom- 
inent incidents of her childhood. She would 
have known her father and mother anywhere, 
and her twin sister, Lucy. O, how often she 
murmured that name when she crept into her 
bed of rags! they could not make her forget 
that, even thou:th they beat her black and bluc; 
they should not make her forget that her real 
name was Anna, though they had al 
her Fanchette. 

For five years she had been trained and tor- 
tured, till now she could climb a pole like a 
monkey, perform upon a tight rope, posture 
with the agility of a dancing-master, and gain 
applause from the most indifferent crowd. 

But all this was hateful work to pocr little 
Fanchette. One would not have thouyht it, to 

























look upon her “performances, to see her smile, | 
and nod her pretty little painted face, for Fan- ‘ 


chette was sometimes hungry, and often very, 
lery weary, so that naturally she was pale, and, 
as rosincss ought to go with childhood, they 
compelled her to.daub her poor little checks with 
a vile red color. 





The “Come, now! here we be!” of her master, j 


whose large red nose and goygle cyes filled her 
with terror, always made her heart beat; bat she 
knew she was a favorite with the public,—that 
was some Jittle consolation. 

The company, as they styled themselves, al- 
ways dressed for bitsiness in the morning, some; 
where about nine o’ clock. Usually, they lodied 
in the same house, in the viler part of London, 
and breakfasted upon fried bacon, and gurlics, 
and coarse bread. Then their faded finery was 
assumed; tights of a dirty flesh color, belts all 
covered with white and yellow spangles, sashes 
of frayed satin, crowns of dinzy gold-paper for 
their heads, and so they were read... 
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THE LONDON ACROBATS. 
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Fanchette had not thriven upon the fare that' uttered a wild shriek, and fell headlong into the 
was usually doled out to her. She bad grown old man’s arms. It was lucky she did not touch 
very little in her five years of suffering, and one’ the pavement, foreven from that height it might 
could scarcely belicve she was twelve years old. | have killed her. 

Indced, she did not know hersclf, only felt that} When sha rerovered from her faint, cho ran 
a S$ since 6he had been respectable. wildiy forward, frantically seckiny the carriaxe, 

Then they went their way together, the mother, 
with her squalid baby, the brothers, as they 
called themselves, bearing boxes and poles, the 
father, encumbered with the necessary machin- 
ery for carrying on their exhibitions. 

Their habit was to go in the by-streets, where 
jfew carriages passed, and the policemen were 
not active. There they would stop, and in an 
incredibly short time, a picce of carpet would be 
laid on, the ground, the brothers and poor little’ 
Fanchette threw off their cloaks and stood shiv- 
cring in the air, or broiling in the sun, as the 
ease might be; the poles were rigged, the rope 
| stretched, aud the old man, putting his pipes to 
{his mouth, with his customary, “Now, then, ' 
here we be,” would play some rude air, that 
brought all the boys, and roughs, and nurses, 
and chimney-sweeps, and beer-house porters, for 
; squares around, 

Then poor little Fanchette would spring up! 


the pole, and go through her sickening evolu-| | The man and woman turned pale; the broth- 
| tions, looking ready to faint, sometimes, even 


ers picked up their ropes, and the woman held 
under the paint, but too much afraid of the bru-! the frantic child. Cries of “Let her go!” came 
tal master, even if she were ever so sick, to fail) from the crowd, ns the anguished voice was 
or falter in one of her movements. heard again and again. 


It was curions to watch the crowd during this “They stole me!. Father! Father! they stole 
display. The child looked sometimes feverishly | mo{”” 
beautiful as the applause became louder. Her| Jn jess time than I cangtell, the gentleman, 
long, light curls streamed in the wind; her little} who had been idly leaning against the railing, 
graceful limbs were fuiry-like in their every mo- | nade his way into the midst of the crowd, where 
tion, The stolid boy-fuces showed grins of won- | the woman and the man, too, were draguing the 
dering appreciation, Now and then a passing ehild along, with dreadful oaths and impreca- 
traveller said, “Poor little soul! God help her!’’ | tions, Fortunately, a policeman came up and 
as he put a penny or two into the woman’s bas-| arrested the acrobats. 
ket. Now and then a fair face looked up, pity-|  “Father!? sobbed the poor child, hot tears 
ingly, but made haste to get out of the way of] making great pallid lines through the thick 
| that low crowd. Dainty children looked from rouge, “I am little Anna; I was stolen; I am 
plate glass windows, canopicd by folds of rich Anna, and my sister’s name was Lucy, and they 
| lace, and laughed, with innocent glee, to see the! stole me in New York.” 
little girl jump, but very few pitied her, or cast} Another moment, and the sobbing, half-faint- 
a thought back when she had gone by. ing child was snatched from the brutal hands, 
But a wonderful experience was coming into| and held to the man’s broad bosom. 
our poor, abused, heavy-hearted little Funchette’s| “Ilost a child—in New York—five years ago,” 
life, though she had grown so miserably used to| he said, hoarsely, to the policeman; “she was a 
this dreadful existence. twin; her name was Anna; her sister’s name is 
One’ day, when she had just mounted to the Lucy, and she is the living picture of her sister. 
swaying rope which was ~pl.id by the broth-| Ab, what will her mother say?” 
ers, who looked like young athictes, acarriaze| IIc could not speak another word, only hold 
drove slowly by. There were three persons | the lost child close, while the shabby crew, those 
seated on the cherry-culored cushions, and a tall| who had not made their esenpe, were arrested, 
coachman sat onthehigh box. Little Fanchette| and taken to a place of confinement to awuit 
was looking down, watching the rope on which | their trial. 
her dangerous steps were taken. Suddenly, she} 1 cannot tell what excitement ensued in that 
caught a glimpse of the group in the carriage,| cosy English house when the lost child was 








| Struggling and sobbing, back to her work. 
But she would not resume it, and they dared 
not beat her in the strects. So the brothers 
went on with the performance, and the poor 
; little girl was forced to stay by the side of the 
; Woman, who plied her with questions. But she 
; Would not answer—not a word, and suffered for 
it when she reached her home, where she was 
soundly beaten by the man, who had been a loser 
through her obstinacy. 

Still the child would not open her lips, and 
, things went on as before, until one diy Fan- 
chette was on the tight-rope, and, looking up, 
saw faces in the opposite window that made her 
head unsteady, and her feet, too. A gentleman 
camo out of the house and stood by the steps, 
smilinely looking up. 

Suddenly, a shrill ery rang out,—‘Father! O, 
father!” 



























but the brothers intercepted her, and led her, | 


taken home. Too much could not be done for 
her. What nice, warm clothes were folded 
about her poor little worn body! What a bed 
she Sank into—soft as down! What kisses fell 
upon her check, now pale and sweet! What 
loving-arms enfolded her! 

The matter made a great stir in the eircles 
where it was known, at the time, but the grate- 
ful father never appeared against the wandering 
tribe of acrobats, and finally they were dis- 
charged. 

Anna is now a young lady, but she vividly re- 
members every line of that woful experience, 
thouzh, as she told me the sad story, she said it 
was for the last time. 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuar. XIII.—{ Concluded.) 


By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


The day before the close of our school term, 
which we used to call examination day, Nellie 
and I were preparing our dresses for the anni- 
versary exercises. . 

Nellie’s mother had sent her a new white mus- 
lin, made up with all the city adornments, for 
the occasion. To my unaccustomed eyes, it was 
of remarkable beauty, and I had lost several 
hours of sleep, thinking how beautiful she would 
look in it, and how dowdvish I should appear in 
| my last My funy, veing prin 
| people, considered a white dress an established 
“Gnstitution,” and as suitable for a lifetime as 
foraday. I bud been obliged to win my laurels 
in that dress every year since I had come to 
Mossville; and very probably would take my 
diploma in it, as well! 

When our ribbons and nicknacks had heen 
arranged, I took my well-worn dress, and shook 
out the folds, and examined it, discontentedly. 

“If you don’t mind my leaving you, to-mor- 
row, Nellie, I will change seats with Miss Lofty,” 
I said, turninz my head away, for I felt ashamed 
of my own weakness. : 

“O, no, ho, darling, don’t,” Nellie cried out, 
earnestly. “I am so timid! What shall I do 
without you?” 

“Miss Lofty’s dress would not be so fagged by 
the side of your new one as mine would be,” I 
said, more and more ashamed of myself. 

“T am not going to wear my new dress—I have 
lent it!” 

“Loaned it?’ I cried, in amazement, for I 
frankly confess it was not in me to loan such a 
dress as that! 

“Yes. You see Winnie Winter was to have 
her -nanniversary dress from the sale of some 
stock on her father’s farm, but this has failed, 
and the poor child has almost cried her eyes 
out.” 

“And why did you not Jend her the old one, 
and use the new?” 

“Becanse I rather Winnie would look well 
thanI. Besides, I thought it would make you 
happier.” 

“Nellie, you are an angel,’ I said, trying to 
keep bagk the tears. 

And that was all we said about it. 

“And now, Nellie, who do you hope will get 
tlie prize, to-morrow?” I asked. 

Nellie hesitated a little, bending her head low- 
er over the lace she was crimping. 

“Winter—Walter Winter.” 

“I though: it would go to Scranton, before he 
was so ashamed of his uncle.” 

“Yes, so did I; but he never was half so 
worthy of it. Winter is a fine scholar, correct 
in deportment, and very faithful in every thing, 
they say. He looks like it, too. I liked his face 
the very first time I saw it.” 

“I remember you did.” 

I did not, however, quite acree with Nellie, iu 
rezard to who deserved the star. 

“Tt’s a shame, the bovs always carry off all 
the honors,” I said. ‘I would not mind having 
that golden star, myself; but I suppose my lit 
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tle affair with Prince injures my prospects in 
that direction.” 

We both laughed, then, and went down to the 
parlor, where we found a dozen or more school- 
mates discussing the same subject. 

Our examination opened briskly. There was 
2 good deal to do, and but a little while to do 
it in, 

The teachers moved about in a very dignified, 
gracious manner, and kept our courage good, 
by their very evident confidence in us. 

The mathematical classes were examined in 
the morning, and Winter proved the best schol- 
arin the class. Thé trustecs were evidently de- 
lighted with him. Scranton did well, too; and 
so did Ned Tryst, who shone like a diamond, 
contrary to all expectations. 

Mr. Moss seemed more interested in Ned than 
any of them; but the professor gloried in his 
own son, who really showed great proficiency 
for so young a lad. 

In the afternoon, we were examined in the 
modern languages, botany and composition. 
There were two or three lively dialogues. Win- 
ter hnd a Latin declamation, Scranton a Greek 
one. Winter was the most dignified speaker, 
Scranton the most graceful. 

Winnie Winter, who possessed ‘a very musical 
voice, sung a solo; and as she stood up alone, 
her plump figure, so well sct off by Nellie’s new 
dress, and her wealth of reddish hair, rippling 
over her shoulders, made her a most beautiful 
picture, 

I think Nellie was prouder of her than her 
brother could possibly have been. 

How Miss Prig found out that Winnie sang 
in a borrowed frock, I don’t know. Certainly I 
did not speak of the matter. Perhaps confid- 
ing Winnie, in the innocence of her heart, told 
her. At any rate, Miss Prig lost no time in an- 
nouncing the fact, so that it was soon known 
all over the room. 

You know, very well, what mischief such a 
whisper as that would cause in a room of mali- 
cious school girls. It reached Miss Mondram’s 
ears, and even the professor and Mr. Moss heard 
of it; but it did not appear to lessen Winnie in 
their estimation in the least. Miss Mondram 
even went so far as to pat Winnie on her curly 
head, when she saw her crying, and whisper,— 

“Never mind the busy bodies, dear. They 
would gladly change places with you!” 

Nelhe aiso sang 4 8010, ana pryca-ue pranv. 
She looked so pretty, and was so natural and 
cheerful, the people did not scem to notice her 
dress at all; and, after all my unpleasant feel- 
ings in regard to my old muslin, I was so ab- 
sorbed in admiring her, that I forgot mysclf, so, 
you see, I might just as well not have borrowed 
trouble. 

When the school exercises were over, we be- 
gan to be intensely excited in regard to the 
goldon star. 

The trustees were looking over the reports, 
and whispering to the professor. The graduates 
were preparing {0 receive their diplomas, and 
our suspense was getting intolerable. 

Winter was looking pale. He was an ambi- 
tious fellow. We all knew he had a right to ex- 
pect the star, because he had deserved it. 

Scranton looked flushed and eager. His van- 
ity made him desire the star, while his common 
sense told him he ougiit not to receive it. But 
then, he was Senator Scranton’s son, and his be- 
ing there reflected great credit upon the institu- 
tion. Such condescension ought to be re- 
warded! 

It seemed an aze before all the formalities 
were concluded. At last Mr. Moss rose up’ lei- 
surely, and unlocked a pretty casket that was 
on the table before him. Taking in his hand 
the golden star, which was now attached toa 
blue ribbon, he explained, in his slow, minute 
way, to the audicnce and the trustees, his rea- 
sons for offering the prize. % 

Nellie was getting nervous. - She slipped her 
little hand into mine, and when I felt how cold 
it was, I knew she was beginning to fear Winter 
would lose the star, 

“I know,” said Mr. Moss, “that most people 
attach t importance to book culture. I at- 
tach great importance to it, too—but I revere 
moral qualities more. I would rather see young 
persons inspired by good principles, and a culti- 
yated conscience, than have them able to repeat 
the whole of the Latin Iliad. 

“I propose to bestow this star upon the pupil 
who, without being negligent or unfaithful in 
the discharze of school duties, has done the 
most to improve the scholars, and to render oth- 
ers happy,—one whose private and social exam- 
ple { can most cordially recommend. 

“After careful and unbiassed consideration, I 
shall, with your permission, (bowing right and 
Jeft,) bestow the golden star on one whom we all 
respect and love—AMiss Nellie May!” 

Nellic had been sitting with her head bent ea- 

















gerly forward, wholly forgetful of herself. At 
the announcement of her name, the poor child 
started back, and turned as white as a lily. 

Fortunately, Mr. Moss was not quite through 
with his remarks, so that my darling had time 
to rally from the surprise. 

“There is one other, whose deportment ig every 
respect has been most satisfactory. It would be 
unjust not to recognize his merits upon this oc- 
casion. I refer to Mr. Walter Winter. As we 
have but one star, and cannot secure a dupli- 
cate, the best recognition we can make, is to se- 
lect him as the most suitable person to place 
this ribbon around the neck of the recipient, 
Miss May.” 

The professor beckoned Winter to approach, 
who led Nellie forward. When they were near 
the platform, both paused, and Winter received 
the prize from the professor’s hand, and suspend- 
ed it around my darling’s neck. 

As she held up her beautiful head, and he 
raised his arms to crown her, his lips moved, 
andIam sure he whispered something in her 
ear—but Nellie never would tell me what he said. 

Ido not think the scholars were much sur- 
prised at the turn things had taken. Nellie was 
the only one who did not comprehend how richly 
she deserved it. 

She looked so lovely in her confusion, and 
seemed s0 sincerely to be begging every body’s 
pardon for robbing them of the prize, that we 
quite agreed with Mr. Moss, that she was the 
only girl we could see wearing it without envy. 

When the exercises were over, the professor 
desired us to remain after our friends had re- 
tired. “Mr. Moss,” he said, “had enjoyed the 
surprise party so very much, he wished to give 
us one in return, before we broke up. If we 
would assemble in the boarding-house parlors 
that evening at nine o’clock, Mr. Moss would 
be glad to see us.” 

The parlor doors, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, had been locked all the afternoon. When 
they were thrown open for the reception, we 
were surprised to see how clegantly the room 
had been fitted up. It looked more like a flower 
garden than our prosaic room. 

There was also “a curions floral arch, placed 
over a new sofa, that looked as if something un- 
usual was going on. 

The professor, with his family, was there, very 
smiling and happy. Several of the trustees 
wert vieibie, but Mr Mocs wae not in sight to 
welcome us. _ 

We were beginning to think we had lost him, 
when who should appear but Mr. Moss and Miss 
Mondram. Her arm was within his, and they 
were apparently quite at ease with each other. 

Mr. Moss wore gloves and a white vest. Miss 
Mondram was in white silk, orange flowers and 
a veil! 

They were conducted to the new sofa, under 
the arch, and then we began to think what the 
surprise party was to be, the professor had prom- 
ised to us. In a few moments the two were mar- 
ried, and we, eagerly and laughingly, went up 
to kiss the bride, and wish great happiness to 
our generous friend, now her husband. 

Mr. Moss purchased a fine house in Mossville, 
and he and his wife are now living in it. Per- 
haps it is owing to his wife’s influence that Mr. 
Moss has never, since his marriage, been known 
to wear his dressing-gown wrong side out. Shall 
you be surprised to learn that they adopted Ned 
Tryst, and that he is now studying to become 
an artist? 

Scranton was so disgusted, because he lest the 
star, that heleft the school. I do not know what 
became of him. As for myself, I am teaching, 
just now, in the academy, but shall go to the 
city next Christmas, when Winnie and I are to 
act as bridesmaids fer Nellie and her brother. 

If I can, I will send you some wedding cake! 


. ——__+or—____. 
THB CHILDREN’S LAND. 


The German holidays are the merriest in the 
world, and one reason seems to be that the pco- 
ple share the feclings of their children, and de- 
light in making them happy. A traveller says: 

One of the first things that strike an Amcri- 
canin Germany, when he begins to get -a little 
insight into the life of the people, is the equality 
and sympathy between parents and children. 
In no country do parents take more pains, and 
likely not so much, to enter into the very hearts 
and lives of their children than here. They very 
early make them acquainted with their plans, 
talk with them as to older people; never go on 
an excursion or journey without them, and 
search everywhere for whatever will minister to 
their amusement or instruction. In no home 
would I sooner expect to find a father turning 
himself into a horse, an elephant, or a barrel on 
his parlor floor, for his children to ride him, roll 
over him, than in a German one—and the cler- 
gyman’s as soon as any other. There are prob- 





ably five juvenile household games in Germany 
to one anywhire else, and the parents exercise a 
wise discretion by having frequent entertain- 
ments for their children, and providing every 
thing possible for the amusement of all, to make 
their home the most attractive spot on earth to 
the little folk. The child that asks a question is 
not met with a blunt answer, but with such a 
reply—as pleasant and instructive as the parent 
knows how to give—as naturally promotes oth- 
er inquiries, and gives stimulus to the mind. 


——_+or—___ 
For the Companion. 


ALWAYS AND FOREVER. 

“Here comes ‘always and forever!’ ” cried out 
Lotty Brown, as she looked up from her sewing. 

“Good!” “I’m glad!’ “Go let her in, Jenny!” 
were the several exclamations that followed. 
There were four or five busy girls in the great, 
old-fashioned living-room; one sewing, another 
beating exgs, the two younger ones reeling off 
stocking-yarn, the eldest on her knees on the 
floor, cutting out some cloth by a paper pattern. 

Over this group the pleasant wood fire shone 
benignly. There were pictures -on the walls, a 
book-case reached to the ceiling, as full as it 
could be of ancient and modern works, books 
left by an old clerical grandfather, and gathcred 
since by different members of the family. Over 
all streamed the winter sunshine, lighting up 
the bright brown, flaxen and auburn heads of 
the children, though the youngest of these was 
quite sixteen. 

Presently, “ALWAYS AND FOREVER” made 
her appearance, ushered in by two of the laugh- 
ing girls. 

“Well, [declare! always and forever at work!’ 
she exclaimed, with one of those low, mellow 
lauchs that are as exquisite in their way as the 
sweetest music. 

How can I describe her, except by saying that 
she seemed like a bit of concentrated sunshine? 
She was very small, and her face was an inde- 
scribably happy face, for God had given her a 
joyous nature, a temperament that no sorrow 
could shadow. 

“Aunt Madge, you’ve come just in time to 
help me with these troublesome corners,” ex- 
claimed Faith, the eldest daughter. ‘Nobody 
can cut patterns like you.” 

“Spoil them, you mean,” laughed Aunt Madge, 
surrendering her hood to one of the girls, and 
her shawl to another. ‘Well, it was such a 
lovely day!—and there’s Nelly expects me to 
take her yarn this minute, and Lotty is tired of 
sewing, and Jenny, what is it you ’re making? 
Sponge cake? And where’s your ma, dears?” 

“Gone down to Aunt Anne’s; did you know 
she was badly burnt?” asked Lotty. 

“[ should think I did; been there half the 
night. What a careless thing, to try and move 
the stove with boiling water on it. Well, she’s 
a great deal better; but how did I contrive to 
miss your ma? Now what shall I do? I’ve 
brought thimble and scissors, and all the etcet- 
eras, and I’ve come just to be a fixture for the 
day. I’m forever and always coming here, you 
know, dears.” s 

Presently, Aunt Madge was down on her knees, 
and the pattern was cut out; then Lotty was 
eased of her long seam, and sent to get a book 
to read aloud to the company. 

“Now, Aunt Madge, you know that will be 
tiresome,” said Nelly. “Why, I’d rather hear 
you talk to us, or tell us some story, than hear 
any book.”” 

“Always and forever wanting stories,” said 
Aunt Madge, with her little happy laugh. “Don’t 
you know I never tell stories?” 

“O-o!” cried Jenny. “I shouldn’t wonder if 
your life would make a wonderful story. lo 
tell us something about yourself.” 

“The most barren subject you could have hit 
upon,” replied Aunt Madge, growing ‘grave. 
“My life has been full of mistakes.” 

“What makes you so contented, then?” asked 
one of the girls. 

“Because it’s my nature to be, darlings, and 
the dear Lord has been so good to me! But it 
is true as I tell you. I’ve made mistakes, always 
and forever, from the first. If Lotty had given 
me this seam before it was begun, I’ve no doubt 
TI should have matched it with some other, or 
got it wrong side out;. 1 know I should. My 
poor mother! What a trial she did have with 
‘me! She used to say there was no end to my 
mistakes.”” 

“Tell us about some of your mistakes.’’ 

“Did I ever tell you how I ba 

“No,” cried a chorus of laughing voices; “tell 
us now.” ‘ 

“Poor Mixy! We called her Mixy, because she 
had a coat of many colors, black, brown, yellow 
and white. She was a pretty little thing, though, 
and I loved her dearly, and decorated her with 
ribbons, as girls will. 


” 








“One morning, mother said to me, ‘Maddy, 
sha’n’t be home todjnner. I’m going to a quilt- 
ing. When you come from school, you can 
make a fire, and boil a few potatoes for father 
and the boys; there are pies and meat in plenty. 
Now, do try and not make any blunders; be 
careful of the dishes; remember, I leave every 
thing with you. I may be home at twelve, and 
I may not.’ s 

“So I carried off the key to school, feeling very 
proud of my position as housekeeper. My les- 
sons were not as perfect as they might have 
been, but I was at home before twelve, deter 
mincd to do great things in the culinary line. 

“Mixy was there, screncly purring, 80 I played 
with her a minute, and then ran into the wood- 
shed to find some kindlings. When I came 
back, I shut the oven door, fancying at the same 
moment that I heard a short, subdued cry. I 
did not stop to see where it came from, but laid 
the sticks in the stove, lighted them, and went 
out in the garden to pick some peas. 

“J was absent fifteen minutes, perhaps, and 
when I came back, there was a strange odor in 
the house. I ran up stairs, frightened. Was 
the place on fire? I flew down stairs again, and 
then I set up a scream, and out I went, at the 
top of my speed, into the corn-field, and hid my- 
self, crying bitterly. 

“We had a queer dinner that day””—— 

“Not the kitten!” 2 

“Well, I hope not,” laughed Aunt Madge. 
“The boys disposed of her, and I went to bed 
with a sick headache; but I never heard the last 
of it. To this day they joke me about it. You 
wonder why I dislike cats! I never want one 
nearme. The recollection of that awful moment 
obliterates all the esteem I ever felt for the feline 
race, but I did love poor little Mixy. 

“There! I’ve done my seam; now give me 
something else. Employment for me, forever 
and always!” 

“What was it about the canary birds?” asked 
Nelly, as she complied with the request of Aunt 
Madge. 

“OQ, the birds? They belonged to my aunt. 
She had seventeen\beauties! She’ had reared 
them herself to sell. They were the stock in 
trade by which she replenished her wardrobe. [ 
was there on a visit, and one day, when we had 
both left the house to call on a neighbor, she 
sent me back to get something, telling me par 
ticularly not to open the dining-room door, for 
the birds were out of the cage. I suppose I was 
decp in thought about some trifling matter, for 
the first thing I did was to open the dining-room 
door, and then, frightened at what I had done, I 
stood there till all those blessed birds had flown 
out into the garden, and perched themselves on 
the fruit trees, singing like little wild things. 
Then I started for home, and never stopped till 
I reached mother, and sobbed out to her ms 
story. 

“Good gracious!’ cried she, growing pale, 
‘you are forever and always in trouble, but that’s 
the worst thing you’ve done yet. What will 
poor ’Liza say?” 

“All I could sob was, ‘Seventeen birds! and the 
old ones! and O dear! what did make me do 
it?” 

“Your own thoughtlessness!’ said mother, 
sternly, and then she went over to ascertain the 
extent of the mischicf. 

“When she came back, [ was wretched enough. 
Indeed, I had cried myself into a fever. 

«There, don’t worry,’ said mother; ‘the young 
ones are all in their cages, and the old ones will 
be, probably, to-morrow, that is, if the cats don't 
catch them. Your Aunt ’Liza never’ll trust you 
again, though.’ 

“She never did, for I had killed her best hen, 
once, in a frolic, and lamed her favorite dog, and 
drawn charcoal sketches on her fine parlor paper, 
and torn a pi¢ture out of her family Bible. 
Poor soul! I was always and forever in trouble, 
till I grew up.” " 

“And what then?’ queried Lotty, with a com- 
ical face. 

“Well, then, if ever I had a beau,” laughed 
Annt Madge, “I was sure to say or do somethinz 
that offended him, but I never cared for that, for 
I like my own company best. I’m always on 
good terms with myself! If I make mistakes, 
why, they don’t hurt anybody else. You know 
Lawyer Kent?” 

“Yes, indeed,” echoed the girls. 

“That was twenty years ago or more. He'd 
been away from home some time, and grown 
whiskers and a monstache, s0 that I didn’t re- 
member him when he called to sce me. 

‘Well, father had expected a young man, that 
morning, who was very deaf. 

“Scream with all your might,’ said he, ‘if be 
comes. Tell him Ill be in at ten.” 

“Well, young Kent came, and, as I said, I did 
not recognize him. I thought he acted rather 
‘Famfliatly foxja stranger, and, as soon as I could 
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find an opportunity to speak, I gathered up my 
energies, and shouted, close to his ear,— 

“« Tf you want to sec father, he’ll be in at ten.’ 
It was a yell to the close. 

“The poor fellow actually jumped back sev- 
eral feet, looked sharply at me, then, with an 
air of dignity that was infinitely amusing, he 
took his hat and left. Idon’t wonder. I’m sure 
I stunned him, but it was one of my mistakes. 
I’m forever and always making ’em to this day.” 

The girls were all laughing, and just then, 
Betty, the maid, caine to the door, to say that 
dinner was ready, and the missus had got back; 
so they all adjourned to the dining-room. 


———_+—_——— 


THE TASMANIAN DEVIL. 

Some years ago, I met in London Eligs Hart, 
a well-known adventurer. 

In the course of a conversation with him on 
the remarkable animals I had met, I asserted 
that the ferocity and courage of many inhabit- 
ants of the forest had been greatly overstated. 

“Why,” said I, ‘there isn’t an animal in all 
Australia that, in open ground, would face my 
old hound, Hero.” 

“T can tell you of an animal,” said Hart, “if 
not found in Australia, yet common enough in 


the remoter backwoods of Van Dieman’s Land, | di 


that would not only face your Hero in the open 
country, but would refuse to move an inch out 
of the path to let a drove of bullocks pass. Did 
you never hear of the Tasmanian devil?” 

No; I had never heard of the Tasmanian 
devil. 

“The devil,”’ he continued, “is a beast about 
- the size of a large bull-dog, in appearance some- 
thing between a polecat and a bear, but in kind 
a poucher, like the opossum, or the kangaroo. 

“The wildcat is a devil by nature, so are the 
fox, the Indian buffalo and the stone marten, 
but the wickedest of all animals is the Ursian 
Sarcophilus, or the Tasmanian devil. 

“Tn English he is called the devil; his name 
in French is diable, and in German, teufel, and I 
am told that the Royal Socicty has given the 
Latin name of devil to the whole race.” 

I desired him to tell me all that he knew con- 
cerning this renarkable animal. 

“His natural propensities are gluttonous and 
sluggish.. He will be quiet enough when gorged 
with flesh and left to undisturbed repose; but 
the slightest provocation will turn him at 
once into a veritable fiend. He then becomes 
instantly the very type of senseless fury, attack- 
ing all before him, dead or living, flying with 
equal fierceness at a mastiffora barndoor. Nor 
is there, while life is left to him, either truce or 
quarter. As long as a shred of flesh remains to 
tear, or alast bone to shatter, he fights on, re- 
gardless of the numbers that surround him, or 
of his own subsiding strength, until at length 

. his jaws snap faintly, and his life gocs out with 
& most malicious snarl. 

“Though taken young and brought up in cap- 
tivity, his nature undergoes not the slightest 
modification. He lives to the last the same sur- 
ly life, and usually dies in some mad struggle 
with the bars of his cage. After years of ex- 
perience he repeats the same acts of profitless 
and exhausting frenzy. 

“‘Without apparent motive he will rush at the 
wall, beating the air like a rabid lunatic, utter- 
ing long howls that seem to choke him, till they 
break out suddenly into a piercing bark. 

“He does not show the smallest attachment to 
his guardians or feeders, whom he menaces from 
the moment they approach him till they pass 
completely out of sight. 

““When tired out or overfed he becomes stupid 
or sleepy, rolls himself up into a corner, and 
falls into a leaden slumber, from which it is not 
always easy to rouse him. * by 

“Nothing can be cheaper than to feed him. 
He will be satisficd for days togethes with huge 
bones which he cracks up like biscuit, and usu- 
ally swallows entirely. 

“The full-grown devil is an animal of strange 
appearance. His coat is rough and looks like a 
blanket brushed the wrong way. His head and 
stomach are of brownish black; the tail is also 
black, but with a patch of white just above the 
insertion. An apron of white covers the chest, 

and there are spots of white on the front paws. 

“In a wild state its habits are nocturnal, and 
he appears as sensitive as an owl to the action 
of the solar rays. When the sun remains on 
high, he keeps within the clefts of rocks, or un- 

‘oots of trees, and sleeps so soundly that the 
nyisiest pack may pass without awakening him. 
“No sooner, however, do the shades of night 
begin to fall, than he issues forth in search of 
prey, and then woe to the living thing that 
passes windward within scent. Once fairly 
tiped, the victim, whatever its kind, is doomed 
inevitably. A feeble squeak, an unconscious 
struggle, and all is hushed except the muffied 
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crepitation of bones smashed up and swallowed 
with the flesh that covers them. 

“The female bears from three to five cubs, 
which she carries about with her in her pouch 
until they grow too big to getinto it. Sheloves 
them with a sort of ficry ardor, and to save or 
shicld them she would no doubt attack an armf 
or plunge into the flames. 

“The voracity of the animal renders him an 
easy prey to trappers. The clumsiest snare suf- 
fices, provided it be strong enough to hold him. 
Any bait attracts him that can be scented. 

“It is difficult to secure hin by means of dogs. 
No single dog will attack him twice, and he will 
fight any number until he falls completely ex- 
hausted.”” 

From the time I heard Hart’s narration I was 
ambitious to add to my natural history collec- 
tions the Ursian Sarcophilus, or Tasmanian 
devil. I had travelled over three-quarters of the 
globe in connection with my profession, and I 
now resolyed to visit Van Dieman’s Land. 

The year 1860 found me, accompanied by my 
dog Hero, at Nobbler’s End, where, with a party 
of rangers, I began my first expedition in search 
of remarkable animals, having more especially 
in view the Tasmanian devil. a 

Our party consisted of six men and seven 
iogs. 

I felt at fimes a little nervous about poor old 
Hero, notwithstanding his spiked collar and pro- 
digious strength. I knew his courage, for he 
had been my constant companion for years of 
perilous travel, and I dreaded to see him smart 


undeservedly, from his entire ignorance of his | 


opponent’s mode of warfare. 

I was told that the devil, once roused, entirely 
neglects its own defence, and thinks only of 
wounding his aggressor. When attacked by a 
dog, his effort is to seize it by the fore leg, and if 
he gets fairly hold the bone snaps at once, and 
the dog limps off disabled. 

Towards evening of the first day of our expe- 
dition, we reached a sort of rocky platform, from 
which one of the party pointed out a spot where 
he had assisted in killing a sarcophilus some 
months before. It was there he said we should 
find the devil if anywhere. The place, he be- 
lieved, had not been disturbed for years, and he 
knew there were devils in the neighborhood. 

The whole of the next day was spent in beat- 
ing fruitlessly the covers. At nightfall we held 
acouncil, and determined to keep watch until 
moonlight, on the chance of surprising a sar- 
cophilus hunting on a scent, at which time the 
animal betrays his passage by his voice. But 
the moon arose, and the night brought no en- 
counter. 

Towards evening on the following day, I was 
startled by a series of piercing whistles and 
boisterous hollocs in advance that told me 
clearly that there was an end to ambush, and 
that the battle so long sought for had in reality 
begun. Shout followed shout in quick succes- 
sion, and then there came a long howl, so long 
and dismal that old Hero pricked his ears and 
sprung forward in the direction of the sound. 

I called him back, determined to haye him un- 
der my own immediate control, and we hurried 
on together to the scenc of action. I shall not 
soon forget the sight which broke on my view 
as I emerged into the open ground. 

With his back to a large overhanging stone, 
there stood, half crouched before the dogs, the 
most horrible looking beast imaginable. Not 
that his contour was villanons; in form he re- 
sembled a badger, but his physiognomy was lit- 
erally diabolical. 

His jaws were just wide enough apart to re- 
veal his large white teeth, and from these 
seemed to issue x continuous growl. But what 
most arrested me was the animal’s eyes, which 
gleamed with the lurid light of intense mali- 
ciousness and rage. 

When L arrived on the ground, one wounded 
dog was howling piteously, with his tail curved 
under him, and holding up his fore foot. The 
five others were close to the devil, dodging with- 
in distance, but not venturing to close with 
him. 

A shot had been fired, evidently with some ef- 
fect, as the animal was bleeding from the ear. 
One gun was on the ground, bitten short off at 
the slope of the stock. 

On seeing Hero the men at once hounded him 
on the devi]; and, not hearing my hulf-muttered 
counter-orders, looked petrified at his apparent 
want of courage. a 

At last the smallest dog of the pack closed, 
and the others took heart immediately. A fearful 
strife ensued, in the midst of which I let loose 
Hero with a shout, meant to explain his pre- 











vious passiveness. 

With one bound he reached the devil, and fas- 
tened fiercely and heavily on bis throat. This 
turned the scale at once, for the sarcophilus was 
already at bay with the whole pack, and Hero’s 





weight and galling collar completely mastered 
him. 

On seeing him thus pinned, a spearsman 
stepped forward and ended the fight abruptly 
with a mortal thrust. The devil watched the 
dogs defiantly, till his life went out with a snarl 
that seemed to go right down and expire under 
ground, 

The first dog was maimed irreparably, and his 
master shot him on the spot. Two others were 
badly wounded. Hero had not a scratch. 

SE 
THE BLIND BOY. 


Sister and brother, side by side, 
Her eyes are bright, and his are blind. 
These are the gifts which they divide: 
They halve their thoughts, and share their mind. 
Darkness he gives, and she gives light, 
She finds the day, and he the night. 


The blind boy thus his sister’s sight 
From dawn to even fondly tasks, 

‘And reads the world in borrowed light, 
‘Whose equal he freely asks, 

And she, to skim all nature, plies 

The infant passion of her eyes. 


——_+o1—____- 


For the Companion. 
UNTO DEATH. 


AN INCIDENT. 
“Yes, they’re a rough lot,” said Mr. Miller, 
holding his boy, Frank, tighter by the hand, as 
they walked by the gaping mouths of the coal- 
pits, from which the miners were coming in 
squads of five or six, black as the coal itself, 
their lips blood-red by contrast, and a small tin 
lamp, fastened inTront of their grimy hats. 

After the men came the boys, who swore, and 
pushed cach other down the path. Several of 
them had enormous cigars stuck in their mouths, 
which they took pleasure in puffing in Frank’s 
face. 

“Vile little wretches!” cried Frank. “I sup- 
pose they never go to church, or schvol, either?” 

“No, not often.” 

“One couldn't expect them to be different 
from what they are, then.” 

“What are they, Frank?” < 

“Well, I don’t know, sir,” eyeing the ragged 
crowd, superciliously. “I don’t know what they 
are now, but I think they are stuff of which cut- 
throats and robbers are made. I don’t see any 
chance for good in them.” 

He noticed that his father, by his silence, 
seemed hardly to agree with him, and continued, 
hastily, “At any rate, they are a whiskey-drink- 
ing, swearing, tobacco-chewing crew!’ 

Still Mr. Miller was silent. 

“You’ve always told me how wicked these 
habits were, sir. 

“Very wicked, Frank.” 

“Don’t you think ?”?——. 

“We won't talk about them now, Frank, espec- 
ially when they are within hearing.” 

“They can’t hurt us.” 

“You can hurt them.” 

Frank looked at the boys, and laughed. He 
did not suppose there were any very fine suscep- 
tibilities under that mask of grime. 

-Mr. Miller had brought his son with him to 
Tamaqua on business, As they sat alone at sup- 
per in the hotel, that evening, he said, “I remem- 
ber when this was a mere collection of miners’ 
huts. It has grown rapidly in fifteen years.”” 

_ “You have been here before?” 

“Long ago. I wusa very young manthen. I 
came up on business for my father. It was in De- 
cember, the cold December, as it was called after- 
ward. I finished my work in a day, and wished 
to push on to Troy, Penn., the next day. The 
only means of reaching.it was by a Jersey wag- 
on, drawn by a Jean horse, and driven by a boy, 
one of the same class of smoking, whiskcy- 
drinking boys, such as you saw to-day.” 

“It must have been any thing but pleasant, 
with such a companion.” 

“A snow storm was coming up when we 
started.” 

* ‘You'd best lay by, Billy,’ said the tavern- 
keeper to the boy, who was harnessing a sorry- 
looking beast. 
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| “We started at last. The distance was in re- 
ality but a few miles, but the horse crept through 
| the heavy snow at a snail's pace. I heard Billy 
| whistling and sinzing incessantly, outside. 
| Once or twice when he spoke. I remember I an- 
; Swered him grufily, for, like you, I had no relish 
for a vulgar, whiskey-drinking, tavern loafer, as 
I supposed him to be. 

“About ten o’clock, we came to a wayside inn, 
where the horse was fed, and the boy drank 
some hot brandy, and brouzht a glass to me. 
‘You'll need it,’ he suid, ‘before we get to Troy.’ 

“I declined. We went on up the mountain. 
It is singular, that although that was the coldest 
day of the year, [do not remember that I felt 
chilly. I grew sinzularly drowsy after awhile, 
and stretched myself on the seat for a nap. 
Then Billy shook me. 

“ ‘You've got to stay awake, sir,’ he said. ‘It’s 
my business to get you safe to Troy, but you 
must take care of yourself some’at.’ 

“He said this with an oath, that provoked me. 
Iwas a very young man, and as J said, knew 
absolutely noghing of the dangerI ran. I recol- 
lect the intolerable drowsiness that overcame me, 
as we plodded on in the thick gray mist. I re- 
collect, too, that the boy stopped the wagon, 
again and again, rubbed and shook me; that he 
buttoned my coat closer, wrapped the buffalo 
robe tightly about me. 

“One of the last things I remember, was his 
holding a whiskey flask to my lips, in which 
there were but a few drops, and then tucking a 
horse blanket yp in the open front of the wagon 
to fence me in from the driving wind. 

“It’s my business,’ I heard him mutter, ‘to 
take him safe into Troy. What I’ve engaged to 
do, I'll do.’ - 

“Twas so dulled by slcep that I attached no 
importance to his words. Afterwards I under- 
stood them.” 

“What did they mean, father?” said Frank, 
with a sort of frightened awe erceping over him. 

“The blanket was all he had to protect Lim- 
self. He putit up to save me. I was astranzer 
whom he had never scen nor heard of before 
that day.” 

Mr. Miller was silent, looking gravely into the 
fire. 

“How did it end, sir?” 

“The wagon stopped, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, at the door of the tavern in Troy. I 
was roused by the men taking me out, and chaf- 
ing my body with snow. There was a sharp 
pain in one leg—the foot was frozen. The boy 
they had taken out before me. He was dead.” 

There was a long pause, broken only by the 
crackling of the fire. 

“Father,” said Frank, “why did he-do that? 
Ican understand giving up life for one you love, 
but you were a stranger.” 

“T don’t think he thought of me at all in the 
matter. He simply did what he had engaged to 
do. I think that unflinching steadiness to duty, 
to fulfilling a sclf-imposed obligation even to 
death, is oftener found among laboring men than 
among so-called gentlemen. The engincer does 
not often forsake his engine, nor the captain his 
ship. Itis not that they have any wish to sac- 
rifice themselves for people unknown ‘to them, 
but they do their duty.” 

Frank stood up. Hecould not keep still. His 
cheeks were hot, and the tears stood in -his eyes. 
“Why, father, that is the highest heroism! And 
this was one of these whiskey-drinking, igno- 
rant boys!” *: 

“When you are older, you will be able to look 
under the whiskey drinking and ignorance, and 
find that which lies beneath. , Noble qualities 
may be associated with rags, and dirt, and even 
with oaths and whiskey. Like Christ, we may 
respect the good, and seek to purify the bad.” 

Fo gg 
HOW THE EYE IS WASHED. 

For us to be able to ste objects clearly and 
distinctly, it was necessary that the eye should 
be kept clean. For this purpose it is furnished 
with a litde gland, from which flows a watcr 














“<P ve got to drive this team, and Pldrive ay (tears), which is spread over tfc exe by the 


he said. ‘It’s your business to run that tavern, 
Joe. Each feller kin stick to his own job.’ 

“He was a shrewd, steady-vyed lad, with a 
pleasant smile.” 

“Then he was not like those rufflans outside?” 

“Just like them. As dirty, and as profane; 
smoked, too, just such rank tobacco. 

“Before he got into the wagon, Billy buttoned 
down the curtains, threw In a buffalo robe for 
me, and tucked another over his knees. One or 
two men remonstrated against our going. I 
knew nothing of the risk, or I should not have 
insisted. As for the boy, he went on, quietly, 
with his preparations, 

“‘Billy’s quit digging, lately,’ said the Jand- 
lord, aside to me, ‘and took to.stage driving. 
Whatever he undertakes, he goes through with.’ 





id, and is afte®vards swept off by it, and rans 
through a hole in the bone to the inner surface 
of the nose, while the warm air, passing over it 
while breathing, evaporates it. It is remarkable 
that no such gland can be found in the eyes of 
fish, as the element in which they live answers 
the sume purpose. 

If the eye had not been furnished with a liquid 
to wash it, and a lid to sweep it off, things would 
appear as they do when we look through a dusty 








glass. Along the edges of the eyelid. there are 
a great number of little tubes or glands, from 





which flows an oily substance which spreads 
over the surface of the skin, and thus prevents 
the edges from being sore or irritated, and it 
also helps to keep. tears within the lid. There 
are also six little muscles attached to the eye, 
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which enable us to move it in every direction; 
and when we consider the different motions they 
are capable of giving to the eye, we cannot but 
admire the goodness of Him who ‘formed them, 
and has thus saved us the trouble of turning our 
heads every time we wish to view an object. 


-———_+o—__— 
OTHER WORLDS. 


Evemy few years pcoplo seem to have what 
may be called an attack of other-worldlincss. 
The question comes up. and is discussed with 
great interest, whether other stars or plancts 
have inhabitants like ours. As science has 
made great progress of late, and we know more 
about the sky, and what used to be thought to 
De pin-holes in it, than ever before, this question 
can be treated more intelligently now than 
when it last engaged public attention. 

After all, however, we know very little of the 
stars, or plancts, except the sun, and moon, and 
the planets nearest us, so that if we do inqnire 
for inhabitants in the others we shall receive no 
answer. 
not be opened to ns. . p 

First, then, let us apply to our Sun. He is 
certainly no stranger to us. As for size, he 
could assuredly find room for inhabitants. IIc 
weizhs 740 times as much as all the plancts. 
Were we transported to his surface dur own 
weight would crush us, so great would be the 
attraction of gravitation. There are also grave 
suspicions that he is a ball of red-hot iron, soda, 
&c., into which red-hot meteors are continually 
plunging, causing explosions of¢ flaming gas, 
and tremendous discharges of electricity. The 
sun is probably continually lightening, and we 
do not hear the thunder only because we arc so 
distant; so we can hardly consider our solar 
centre as adesirable place of residence. 

Our moon is supposed to be a globe of hard! 
rocks, covered with immense mountains and | 
profound chasms, but without a shred of atmos- | 
phere. Itis therefore exposed to terrible heat 
from the sun by day and equally terrible cold by 
night. There is no water to drink and no vege- 
tables to eat; so we shall ecrtainly decline an in- 
vitation to live there, and shall not revard any 
Innatics who make it their abode os our breth- 
ren. 

Let us try the planet Mercury next, for wheth- 
er there is another planct nearer the sun, called 
Vulcan, is very doubtful. Our little friend does 
not mareh-roumd the sant tirete, amt when 
nearest the sun he receives ten and a-half 
times more light and heat than wedo, and when 
farthest off half as much. The heat at the trop- 
ics must therefore.be somewhat scorching, un- 
less he is well-provided with an umbrella of thick 
clouds. Itmay also be so arranged that his 
summer occurs like ours, when he is farthest from 
the sun, and his winter when heis nearest. Even 
then the sun must look to the Mercurials two 
or three times ns large as to us. We think the 
climate must be rather trying on this planct, 
but still tribes like the Hottentots and Bushmen 
might manage to exist there; and if they do 
they doubtless imugine that nothing could pos- 
sibly be finer than their Merenry. s 

Venus,is so much like our carth that it would 
hardly hurt us to emigrate to the planet of love. 
It has an atmosphere like ours; for when it is 
horned, its horns extend beyond a semicircle, 
a fenturo caused by atmospheric projections. 
But Venus is always so near the rising or setting 
sun that it cannot be observed to great advan- 
tage. 

Mars is very differently situated. It has been 
observed so closely that its seas and continents 
have been mapped out and names given to them. 
Its sensons are like ours. The clouds may be 
seen to gather and clear away again. There 
must be rain, and as sens imply volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes, there must be mountains 
and rivers. On the whole the Martial people 
must be nearest of kin to us; our cousins-mar- 
tial if not xerman. 

Next in order comes the giant Jupiter. There 
have been great speculations as to his possible 
inhabitants, The attraction of gravitation is 
two and a-half tinies greater than the earth, 
man would therefore weigh two and an-hall! 
pounds there for one pound here. In order to 
weigh the same his height must be reduced to 
two and a-half fect. A man twico as high as 
another is cisht times as heavy, and four times 
as powerful, but on account of his weizht only 
halfas active. Reasoning in this way we might 
conclude that the denizens of Jupiter must be 
mere pizmics, among whom Gen. Tom Thumb 
would be exhibited as a giant. 

Jupiter, however, has been found to resemble 
the sun, especially in itself yiving out light and 
hent, and being subject to electric storms, and 
itis more probable that its moons arv inhabited 
than itself ‘ 

Tho same may be sai of Satnrn. It appears 





Woe may knock at the door, but it will ' 


to be undergoing vast changes, which would 
present an immensely glorious and interesting 
spectacle to people on its moons, but wonld not 
admit any inhabitants in the least degree resem- 
bling us, to reside upon its surface. 

With regard to Uranns, that is certain which 
is not fixed with regard to Mcreury, that the 
inclination of its equator to the planc of its orbit 
is very great, so that in some latitudes the in- 
habitants would never see the sun for twenty 
years, and could not therefore exist. Is is, of 
course, still less likely that Neptune is- tenanted 


like our earth. 
———+or———- - 


NOT LOST. 


Nothing 1s lost— 
| No snow or frost 
| That comes to enrich the earth again, 
: We thank them when the ripening grain 
\ Is waving over the hill and plain, sa 
And the pleasant rain springs from earth aza'h. 
‘Allendeth in goot— 
‘Water and food, 
Never despair: 
Disappointment bear, 
Though hope seemeth vain, 
Thy good intents God doth fuln 
‘Thy hand ts weak: His powerful will 
Ta finishing thy lifeework still, 
Thy good endeavor 
Is lost—ah! never. 


patient xtisly 


——— +8 es! 


THE RUINS OF BABYLON. 


“Golden Babylon,” the queen city of Assyria, 
with its walls, its temples, palaces and hanginy 
gardens, its river banks, canals and lakes, is so 
glowingly described by the heathen authors that 
it is deservedly reckoned one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. 

Though situated on a marshy plain, itis called 
in Scripture “a mountain,” on account of the 
loftiness and grandcur of its walls, temples and 
towers. It was indeed n mountain of art, such 
as the world never before had seen, and never 
again may see. 

But it has become the synonyme of wasted 
luxury and vanished splendor, thus fulfilling to 
the letter the awful propliccies of the Scripture: 
And Babylon shall become, she that was the beauty of 

Kingdoms, 
The glury of the pride of the Chaldeans, 
As the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 
By the hand of God. 
Tt shall not be inhabited forever, 
Nor shall it be dwelt in fr_m generation to gencratlun. 
Neither ehall the Arabian pitch his tent there 


Neither shall the shepherds make their folds there. 
Lowth's Translation: 





The first rain that holds the eye of the travel- 
ler from Bagdad to Babylon, is called the Un- 
jillible, (o¢ overturned,) a relic, of the days 
when men constructed edifices by the side of 
which any thing in modern engineering looks 
dwarfed and puny. 





This rnin bas an immense circumécrence, and 
is onc hundred and forty-one fect high. It was 
once the seat of luxury and feastings; its halls 
resounded with music and sony, and the fect of 
the dancers; old kins revelled there, unmindful 


that theso splendors had unseen wi 
‘would quickly fly away. 

A fecling of awe comes over tho traveller as 
he lingers here. Not so much as a whisper 
comes from the lofty and shadowy pile to tel] of 
the tleparted glory, whose relics timo has here 


left Ichind., It is all silent, solitary, echoless. 


and 











Language would fail to describe it, did not the 
sublime passages of the poct prophet come to 
the relief of the tongue and pen: 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, Son of the 
morning! 

And cant down to carth, thou that didst subdue the na- 
fons, 


There shall the beasts of the desert lodge, 
Bha howling monsters shall {ill their houses. 
‘There shalrt ter of the ostrich dwell 
Ain] there shall the stttyrs hold thelr revels. 
‘And wolves shall how! to one another in the palaces, 
‘And dragons in their voluptuous pavilions, 







Another object of interest amid the desolation 
is the El Kasr, or the palace, as it is called,—an 
enormous mound, measuring cight hundred and 
twenty yards in length, by six hundred and ten 
in breadth. Fragments of detached wall are 
still standins, composed of brick, cemented with 
bitumen. The freshness of the inscriptions on 
some of these bricks is amazing. One would 
‘never suppose that they were imprinted thou- 
sands of years ago, and formed a part of shape- 
less ruins even at the beginning of our cra. 

Near this palace, and close to the river, were 
the wonderful hanging gardens, graced with the 
| verdure of the far Median Mountains, the work 
of Nebuchadnezzar. These remains consist of 
; two grand mounds of an clevation of sixty feet. 

liny says that the hanging gardens were con- 
structed on columns, arches and walls, and con- 
tained terraces of earth, watered by machines 
from the river. Luscious fruits, and cven forest 
trees, grew on these immense terraces, and the 
shade and refreshing coolness of the place was 
delicious. . 

But the most important and interesting ruin 
of Babylon is the Bris Nimroud, the supposed 
Tower of Babel, of Scripture history. 

It is situated on the western bank of the Eu- 
plirates. It is, perhaps, the zrandest relic of the 
ancien®power of Assyria. 

Here ancicnt people toiled, and their rulers 
revelled. Here Xerxes triumphed, and Alexan- 
der sacrificcd. Here Chaldean priests, in long 
and splendid procession, bowed down before 
Belus,.the mighty Babylonian god. 

The present heisht of Bris Nimroud, or the 

Tower of Babel, is two hundred and thirty-five 
feet. Its circumference is more than two thou- 
sand feet. It arises in successive elevations of 
incomparable masonry, the different stayes of 
which may still be distinetly traced. The ascent 
was on the outside, as represented in cuts in Bi- 
bles, and biblical literature. The tower itself, 
rising from this stu :endcus pedestal, is a ruin 
about fifty feet high. 
_ The time of the destruction of the Tower of 
Babel dates from the carlicst reliable history, 
and yet these ruins stand ontin the plain, proudly 
defying, as it were, the vicissitudes of the ele- 
ments, and scornins even to yicld to the hand of 
time. 

We give pictures of a group of Jews of Meso- 
potamia, and a Babylonian ruin. 

+9 3 
THE FALL ELECTIONS. 

On the 7th of November, elections were held 
in eleven States, which contain «lmost two-fifths 
of the population of the Republic. 

The States are New York, Massachusetts, Ili- 
nois, Virginia, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mississip- 
pi, Arkansas, New Jersey, Kansas and Mary- 
land. < 

Thus the North, the South, the West and the 
Middlc States were all represented in-the voting 
on that day, and from what then took place we 
can fairly come to some conclusion as to the po- 
litical state of the country. 

In Massachusetts the Republicans elected all 
their candidates for State officers, and large ma- 
jorities in both branches of the Levislature. 

The New York election was onc of much more 
than ordinary importance, because it involved 
the dccision of the people of that State on the 
“Tammany Ring” corruptions. “Tammany” 
was an organization within the Democratic par- 
| ty, and the Democrats were to some extent held 
responsible for what it had done in New York 
city. 

Whethcr it was right thus to charge the respon- 
sibility upon the whole party, is % matter with 
which we have nothing todo. We merely state 
facts. The Democrats lost the State through their 
association with Tammany, though many of the 
ablest and best Democratic leaders were reso- 
lutely engaged in bringing the rogues of the city 
to trial, and, it is expected, to justice. 

New Jerscy elected a Democrat to the office of 
Governor, but tho Republicans have both 
branches of the Leyislature. Maryland gave a 
Democratic majority of 12,000, and the same 
party wero successful in Virginia by the great 
Majority of 20,000. : 
| The Republicans carry Mississippi by a major- 
| ity of 15,000, and they were also successful in tho 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Kansas. 
| Thus there is a large balance on the Republi 
can ‘side, and this is considercd an fmportant. 















fact in connection with the next presidentia) 
election, which will take place in November, 
1872. 

Among the Republican States at this time are 
the great States of Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
Illinois, and the States of Massachusetts, Maine, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Michizan. On the Demo. 
cratic side are the great State of Virginia and 
the lesser States of Maryland, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georvia, Texas and others, 

The great States of New York and Missony 
are to be classed as “doubtful.” So the result 
of the next presidential election must yet he re. 
garded as uncertain, on the ground that there is 
no knowing what may take place in the course 
of 8 year. 





A Beautiful Present. | 


WE SHALL GIVE TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 


‘WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper---Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his priu' 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
to the Companion. 


Its title is “Granpra’s Hired Mas.” It 
represents a hay-ficld on a hot July afternoon. 
The farm-house is in the distance, partly coverel 
hy trees, and over it hangs the gray summer 
haze. Not far away, lusty men are loading a 
‘hnge wazon, while in the foreground are grand- 
pa and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay, 

The man is approaching old age. His tall, 
muscular form is somewhat bent, and the strong, 
pleased, time-worn face is watching his litte 
“three year old” grandchild, whose chubby arms 
are tugging at a heavy rake, and whose face is a 
perfect picture of baby complacency and delizbt. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet “‘hired man” are 
turning off work like the boys, but there is sun- 
shine in their faces, as well as in the ficlds, though 
one reficcts the rising, and the other the declin- 
ing light. Little tot is charmin;: as pencil can 
make him, and so delightfully bas Mr. Dares 
biended the simple happiness of childhood with 
the pensive playfulness of age, that the picture 
not only pleases, but hols the observer,—like 
those rare faces that grow in attraction the more 
they are seen. 

Mr. Darley, in American subjects, is unque- 
tionably the first draughtsman in America; aid 
in this picture ho fully sustains his claims 
to that position. It is, in every sense of the 
word, a choice work of art, admirably conceived; 
one that will make a graceful and fitting ort 
ment for any hoine. 

The size of the picture, including its margin, 
is 171-2 by 25 inches. It is now in the hands of 
the printer, and will be ready so that we can 
send it to all persons entitled to it at the latest 
by the first of March next—but probably before 
the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the 
year expires for which you have now paid, and 
the picture will be sent you as soon as it come: 
to us from the printer. 


Remember that we give the picture to both old 
and new subscribers. Any person who sub 
scribes for the paper for one year, between Nov. 
1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays $1 50 for it, 
will receive the picture, 
® A sifdscriber who is now owing for part of 3 
year, and who pays only for that year, will no 
be entitledsto it. Such subscribers must psy 
one year in advance of their present year’s un 
paid subscription, in order to secure it. 

The offer of this picture will prove a help t 
our friends in obtaining new names, for it will 
be given, as we have stated above, to cach new 
subscriber. 





Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards 
if you wish them as aids in obtaining new names 


——_——_+o»—_——_ 


AN ENGINEER AND FERTILIZER. 
Anglo worms are not beantifal, unicss to hoys 
who are cager to find balt for fi-bing. Butifte 
proverb holds good, “Iandsome is that hand 
somo does,” they ought to be prized by farmers 
and gardeners. It has long been known thst 
they are famous underground enginecrs, ope 
ing natural tunnels and passazes in the toughest 
soll, and makinz it more mollow antl accessible 

} to air and moisture. F 
{ But recent observation bas proved thelr wi 
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fulness in another line. Everybody has noticed 
the’exerements they leave on the surface of the 
ground, around theholes from which they come 
out, chiefly in the mht. A curious experi- 
menter collected a heap of these excrements, and 
planted seed in them, and found them to bo far 
more fertile than the common soil. He suggests 
the theory that worms enrich the surface of the 
soil, and may have done an important work in 
this way in ages past, in converting hard and 
rocky material into good loam. Let no one de- 
spise angle worms. 
ae eee 
ULTRAMONTANES. 


This old word has come into common use 
again, and judzing from the warmth of the con- 
test between the “Old Catholics” and their foes 
in Germany, itis likely to bo heard for a long 
time. 

Ultramontanes are men of that party in the 
chureh of Rome who support tle position that 
the power of the Pope is absolute, and that no 
carthly potentate lias any right to interfere in his 
government of the church. 

The consequence of an adoption of the Ultra- 
montanes’ view. of the Pope’s place among the 





Potentutes of the world would have becn to 
make him the absolute master of Christendom, 
for had he been allowed to rule despotically the 
spiritual affairs of men, he would have held 
mankind wholly under his control. . 

But there always has been a large party in 
the Romish church, opposed to the Ultramon- 
tanes, embracing the governments of most 
Catholic countries, and consequently Ultramon- 
tanism has never been able to permanently cs- 
tablish itself, though in some countrics it has 
met with more favor than in others. 

AU Citholic countrics have resisted papal 
pretensions in some way; not Spain herself, in 
her most bigoted times, having been snbmixsive 
to Rome. 

But the two countries in which Uliramontan- 
ism encountered the most resistance before the 
Reformation were England and France. Noone 
can read English history, even carclessly, with- 
out seeing how carnest were Englishmen to 
“keep the Pope in his place,”—and that place 
was not that of a raler of England. 

All the while that they did this, they, or a 
very great majority of their number, were Cath- 
olics in every thing that related to doctrine. 
Honry VILL, when he sought to keep up C.athol- 
icism in En sland, while he threw off the papal su- 
premacy, did no more than had been thought of 
by some of his predecessors, who had lived and 
dicd Jong before the Reformation. But they. 
unlike him, were not favored by circumstances, 
and could not completo the work of freeing Eng- 
land from papal ascendency. 

We are so accustomed to consider France as a 

Catholic country, that it is difficult to think 6f 
her being opposed to papal claims. Yet, down to 
very recent times, sho had contest after contest 
with Rome; and more than once it seemed as if 
she would do what was done by England, that 
is, set up the Gallican church as an independ- 
ent body, as England set up the Anglican 
church, now gencrally known as the church of 
England. Had Francis I. followed the example 
of Henry VIII. and established the Gallican 
church, the religious history of the world 
would have bocn changed. 

There has for centuries been a Gallican party 
among French Catholics, which has supported 
unti-papal views, and advocated church free- 
«om. — 1t was with this party that the word Ul- 
tramontanes originated. It charged the Papists 
with supporting views that found favor “beyond 
the mountains ;” (ultra montes) that is, in Rome, 
or beyond the Alps—views that could not be held 
without doing injury to France, 

Thns the word came into use, as applied to 
the extreme supporters of the church of Rome. 
Recent events, srowing out of the action of the 
Council at Rome (1869-70) have brought it 
prominently forward again at this time. 

—+e»—__—— 
LAP-DOG SENTIMENTALISM. 
This disease is bad enough as it appears in the 
silly and silken cosseting of poodles, in places 
and privileges where children ought to be, but 
when it comes to paying regular public funeral 
honors to a dog, the sickncss is as bad as Dar- 
winism, or the old Egyptian homage to Anubis: 

Some time sinco, a man in Troy applied at the 
Monnet Ida Cemetery, and requested a grave to 
he dug, to be rerdy on the following day. The 
instructions wers heedal, and at the appointed 
time the funeral cortege arrived at tho “‘liome af 
the dead.” The corpso was contained in an 
elaborate coffin, lined with white satin, on the 
outside of which was tho usual inscription of 
Dirth and death. Tho ceremony was performed, 
and the mourners wended their way homownrd. 
A hend-boanl was placed at the grave, on which 


ae ig ing inscriptions “Our litre 

















. day or two subsequently the! 


superintendent of. the cemetery, having his sus- ! whom she was relating the story of the Dairy- 


picion excited, had the grave opened, and upon 
raising the coffin lid the body of a dog was found 
calmly reposing in death. 


———+er—____ 


STARVING AND UNSTARVING. 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of ealth, speaking 
of the privations which prove fatal to life, soon- 
er or later, says “A man will dio for want of air 
in five minutes, for want of sleep in ten days, 
for want of water in a week, for want of food at 
varying intervals, dependent on constitution, 
habits of life, and the circumstances of the occa- 
sion.” Thedoctor thinks that the instancesgiven 
of human life sustained for wecks together with- 
out food, are owing to some frand or trick; and 
he ndds the following case with some directions 
as to the delicate task of unstarving persons 
who havo long becn famishing: 


On the 28th of Angust the captain of n Bos- 
ton whaler was wrecked. For cizht duys he 
could not get a drop ‘of water, or a particle of 
food. On the day of the wreck, he weighed one 
hundred und ninety pounds, and when rescned 
he weighed one hundred pounds. A tea-puon- 
ful of brandy was given to cach sailor, but be- 
fore they could be taken on board the vessel 
which saved them, they became unconscions, 
and remained so for two days, hut all eventually 
recovered. Many persons have been killed by 
enting too much after having fasted for a lone 
time. Tho safe plan of procedure, and that 
which every reader should bear in mind, is to 
feel the way along, a3 persons who nre travel- 
ling in the dark, and fear a precipice ahead. 
There can be no rule given, because there are so 
many iodifying circumstances, Give n tea- 
spoon of hot drink at a time, and, if there arc 
no ill effects, repent in five minutes, and the 
same amount of soft food, boiled rice, softencd 
bread, or grucl, for the stomach is itself as wenk 
as the sufferer in proportion, and can only man- 
age a yegy small nmount of food. 

Wading in water, or keepin tho clothing sht- 
urated with water, even if it is sea watcr, sensi- 
bly abates the horrors of thirst. 


——- -+9 
A BIRD'S SYMPATHY. 


Family pets scem to have a sort of insight into 
family troubles, and to be affected by them. 
The Nashville Banner tells a curions fact of this 
sort at Scottsville, Ky., of which the editor had 
a personal knowledge: 


The sister of officer Harry Mansficld, of this 
city, had raised «a mocking bird, which she 
taught to zo and come at her call, and which, in 
return for all the kindness bestowed upon it, ex- 
hibited a peculiar fondness for her. Last Mon- 
day week, Miss Mansficld was taken ill, and to 
while away tho tedium of the sick room, she had 
her little pet brousht to her bedside, and day 
and night it cheered her with its sweet chorals, 
bringing to mind many happy thoughts of field 
and meadow, sunshine and song. 

As her illness ¢rew more alarming, and day 
after day brought no relicf from suffering, the 
warblings of the litle songster rather served, to 
annoy than to please her, and so, turning weari- 
ly on her pillow, she said to him, “Birdie, hush, 
you worry me.” 

Stranve to say, the words seemed to be under- 
stood, for immediutely the song was hushed, 
and the bird retired within himself, as it were. 
On the next day the Indy diced, leaving, it would 
seem, © command of silence upon the bird, 
which will never be broken, for, althouzh sever- 
al days have elapsed since, and every effort has 
been made to induce him to sing, he reluses to 
respond with song to any lips but those of his 
once belovedemistress. + 

—_+9__ — 
POLITELY HUNGRY. 


Politeness is generally supposed to require 
rather light indulgence at table, but here is a 
case where it seemed to demand that a gentle- 
man should make adoubledinner. At any rate, 
it was a capital chance for him to make amends 
to his denied appetite. Rev. William Harness, 
now dead, was an intimate friend of many Eng- 
lish and Amcrican anthors, and the following is 
told of him by Miss Scdgwick, who arrived very 
late one day to dinner, where he also was one of 
the guests: 


“To my dismay,” she writes, “and in spite of 
my protestations, Mrs. insisted en re-be- 
ginning at the Alpha of the dinner; the guests 
had reached the Omega. The soup was brought 
back. H. averred that it was most fortunate for 
him; he had been kept talking, and had eaten 
but half a dinner; so he started fresh with me, 
and went bons fide through, covering mo with 
his egis as I ran. my gauntlet through the 
courses. The age of chivalry is not past. Match 
this deed of courtesy if you can, from the lives 
of the preux chevaliers, taken from their sun- 
rising to their sun-setting.” 


qq“ . 


A QUEEN’S TRAINING. 


Queen Victoria is indebted to a mother’s care- 
ful trainin: for that stainless character which 
has mado the Enzlish court the purest in Enrope. 
A traveller tells tho followin: story: 


A gentleman relates that, many years ago, ho 
was on a visit to the [slo of Wizht, and during 
his walks he stroHed into the quict churchyard 
where Spore tho bodies of many faithful and 
humble Christians, Near a grave in a corner of 
the churchyard ho noticed! a lady with a little 
girl, the latter. about twelve years of age, to 




















man’s Daughter, whose remains lay beneath 
their feet. As the lady procecded with the nar- 
rative, he observed the little girl lift up her cyes, 
filled with tears, and heard her sav that she 
would try and be as good as the Dairyman’s 
Danghter had been. After planting a beautiful 
lily on the grave, they walked slowly away. The 
gentleman, upon_making inguiry, found that 
the lady was the Duchess of Kent, and the litede 
girl her daughter. The latter is now the Queen 
of England. 





> or——-— 
ONE MONTH FREE. 

The Companton will be sent free to January 
1, 1872, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December, 1871. 

ee fs 
OUR, PREMIUM LIST. 

Our offer of Girrs and Premiums are the 
most liberal and the largest in number and 
variety ever made for new subscribers in this 
country. a 

The Premium List was scnt on the frst of No- 
vember to all of our subscribers. 

If you have not received one, or if a sccond 
eopy is wanted, by notifying us, the List will he 
sent to rour address without charge. 

—+or————_ 
JERNEMIAR'S LAMENT FOR CHICAGO. 

Remarkable cases of stray leawes found after 
fires have been related similar to the following, 
but none could he more apt than this, though 
we cannot vouch for the truth of the story: 

Among the ruins of the Western News Compa- 
ny’s establishment, where an immense stock of 
periodicals and books was reduced to ashes, 
there was found a sinele leaf of a quarto Bible, 
charred around the edges, It contiincd the first 
chapter of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which 
opens with tho following words: “How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people! How is 
she become as a widuw! Sho that was great 
among the nations, and princess among the prov- 
inces, how tshebecomce tributary! Steweepeth 
sorein the nizht, and her tears are on her checks ; 
among all her lovers she hath none to comfort 
her.” And that was the only frarment of liter- 


ature saved from the News Company’s great 
depot. 





THE FIRS£ POTATOES IN ENGLAND. 


A capital story is told by the Jato Archbishop 
Whately of the introduction of potatoes into 
England by Sir Walter Ralcizh. Te carried over 
some fine specimens from this country to plant 
on his estate. His bailiff attended to the matter 
with great fidelity, and when the plants had 
Dlossomed and matured, he brought some of the 
balls to Sir Walter. The enthusiastic knight 
looked at the tiny balls with « rueful face, and 
added, with a desponding sigh,— 

“Twas afraid they would not sueceed in Eng- 
land. You may ploush the ficld for wheat.” 

The ploughing turned up the potatoes, to the 
great surpriso of the bailiff, and the joy of Sir 
Walter, and the supposed failure proved an 
eminent success. 

———_+o+____ 
THE MONKEY AND THE RURGLARS. 


‘Two burglars in Cincinnati concluded to make 
a descent on the house of a gentleman in that 
city one night last week, but wero iznorant of 
the fact that the gentleman had on his_premises 
a very remote ancestor—according to Darwin— 
in the shape of a monkey. With carer curiosity 
he watched them in their attack ypon the house, 
and when they had penctrated'as far as the 
kitchen ho could stand it no longer, but gave a 
tremendous screech, followed by 8 prolonged 
ceh-r-r-r-r, which curdicd the blood in their veins. 
They-didn’t wait to sce whence the aneartily 
sound proceeded, but fied in wild dismay, fol- 
lowed and spurred on as they ran by shouts of 
demoniae laughter from the undeveloped speci- 
men of humanity on the window-sill. 


sor 


“HIS FAITHFUL DOG.” 


The Peavody Press says many persons who 
have had occasion to visit the Essex depot in 




















that town have, for some time past, noticed a 
large dun-colored dog, who anxiously watches 
the passenvers as they alight, 13 though seekin; 

for some particular person. This dog belong 

to Ernest 8. Merrill, onc of the victims of the| 
re disaster, who kept him at the house of | 
his father, (S.A. Merrill,) near the iron foundry. 
When young Merrill left home for the last time, | 
his dog left him at the depot. All know the re- 
snits of that fearful collision, save the faithful | 
dog that still watches for his master, who will 
never come back. | 

——_+or—__—- 


CRAZY WOMAN IN MEETING. 


During the church services in an Eastern town, 
the other day, tho minister was dwellin:y on the 
peril of tho impenitent, when a crazy woman 
arose, and, having removed her Lonsct, ade 
dressed the minister in this way: “You are 
throwin vonr hints at me! that’s what yon are 
doing!” Then, turning ardund, she pointed to 
a lady near ber, snying,—“Thero sits old Mrs. 
Smith, wiping her nose! What do yon think 
will become of her?” A smile passed over the 
surface of that congregation just then, and the 
speaker was.at once removah 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tho Waltham Watch Company have h 
and most complete establi-hment in the w 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelliz 
and experiness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

‘With every facility In tho art at thelr command, tho 
Company contitenuly claim that their watehes are better 
than the Imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are xt least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in thelr several 
grades than any watches whatover of American manutac- 

ure, 










SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. - 


A small Bilver Watch, made on purpose to suit tho 
rising ceneration of Aincrican Boy, has just been broaght 
out, and 1s already immensely popular. 


‘The price has been put low heeause It fs a Bo: 
and to bring it within the reach of all, | Its epee! 18 
mitk is “American Watch Co., Adams Strect, 
‘Waltham, Mass,” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 





s Whi 
fal 








For Young Ladles and Gentlemen, In, every variety of 
aty Tes, sulted ty tho tastes and means ofthe great majori= 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


Jewellers, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
; General Agents, 
15~ly New York and Boston. 


BOYS = 


Watches and Chains, 
SETS OF 
STUDS AND SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
Silver Fruit Knives, 
MICROSCOPES 
* ASD 
MUSIC BOXK 
For Sale by 
PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 


162 Washington 8treet, 
8 BOSTON, n 


_ OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 
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Church's Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
‘FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Woed Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantiges over the ordinary wound iren boh- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and tho vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the fron boblin by hand 
Isallwaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machiaery a per= 
fect tension is secured and a more pert. ct stitch produced, 
‘Unis improved bobbin 1s endorsed hy the Singer, Florence 
and other lesding Sewing Machine companica, We 
now ready to fu then: for the following Machine: 
Grover & Bak er, Florence, Weed F, F., Eli nd 
A. B. Howe. Sninple package 2200 yards of best eix-cord 
thread, manlled poet nate on eae of $190. Adc.reas 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyone, Mass. 
In ordering alwa: 


state style ot Machine. 38—cowlat 
WAIT! WAIT! WAIT! 


Only a Iittle while, and the NEW SINGING BOOK for 
ay 






















Schools will be ready. 
TIE NAME 

(which Is a first-rate cue) will be duly announced. 

THE BOOK 


(which ‘a «upertor to any yet prodaced) ia by 
2 EHEODORE. ¥- FERRINS, 
REV, ALFRED TAYLOR, and 
PROF. G, ¥" SANDERS. 
The price will be $30 per 100, Sample copies mailed 
for 25 vente. To be publisted by 


THEODORE E. PERKINS, 
Bort 343 8, Btrect, New York, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise 00 Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria and o: matters that should be conaldered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
24S pages, clotli, ‘Rent by mall, post paid, on receipt of 
price, Thousands have been taught hy this work the trao 
way io health and happiness. Address the !EABODY. 
MEDICAL INSiITU1K, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass. oF Dr, W. H, PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 
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gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 
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“DYSPEPSIA_O INDY 
Discineee KourE ruciatlons of tho Somach, Bad 
Teese is Month, Billons Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Hort, Inflammation of the Lungs. Pain in the 
of the Kidneys. are cnr by the ure Of these Bi 
He iC eee ier Pusinioe Bol Car 
lotches, 
be les Ring-werme,8 Heald Head, Sore Eyes, Ei 


is of the Bkin they are caflent. 
eet ‘ape and other Worms, arviag iniesye 
9 Proprietor, B.A, McDowatp &Co., Drnggiets avd 
Gan. Agent, 6a Franctoon Gal, and 3894 Commerce ss, 3. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE MARGERY. 
BY SARAH L, JOY. 
Kneeling, white-robed, sleepy eyes 
Peeping through the tangled hair. 
“Now I Jay me—I'm 60 tired— 
Auntie, God knows all my prayer, 
He'll keep little Margery.” 


White lids over eyes shut fast, 
Lashes brown on snowy cheek, 
Rosebud mouth half. hid in smiles, 
Dimples playing hide and seck, 

Sleeps sweet little Margery, 


‘Watching by the little bed, 
Dreaming of the coming years, 
Much I wonder what they'll bring, 
Most of smiles, or most of tears, 

To my little Margery. 


‘Will the simple, trusting faith 
Bhining in the childish breast 
Always be so clear and bright? 
‘Will God always know the rest, 
Loving little Margery? 


As the weary years go on, 
And you are a child no mon, 
But a woman, trouble-worn, 
‘Will it come—this faith of yore— 
Blessing you, dear Margery? 


If your sweetest love shall fail, 
And your ido} turn to dust, 
‘Will you bow to meet the blow, 
Owning all God’s ways are just, 
Can you, sorrowing Margery? 


Should your life path grow so dark 
You can see no step ahead; 
‘Will you lay your hand in His, 
Trusting by Him to be led 
To the light, my Margery? 


‘Will the woman, folding down 
Peaoeful hands across her breast, 
Whisper, with her old belief, 
“God, my Father, knows the rest, 
He'll take tired Margery?” 


True, my darling, life is long, 
And its ways are hard and dim; 
But God knows the path you tread— 
J can leave you safe with Him 
Always, little Margery. 


He will keep your childish faith 
Through your weary woman’s years, 
Shining ever strong and bright, 
Never dimmed by saddest tears, 
Trusting little Margery. 


——fou havetaught a lesson sweet” 
To a yearning, restless soul ; 
‘We pray In snatches, asking part, 
Rut God above us knows the whole, 
And answers baby Margery. 


————+or—__—- 
A BOMANTIC SAVAGE, 


Among the recorded experiences of Gen. 
Scott during the Black Hawk war is the follow- 
ing story of a young Indian, who killed a man 
to gain a wife. David killed a hundred Philis- 
tines for the same object, but his act was in the 
way of lawfal war rather than a skulking mur- 
der: 


The summons for the conference was given to 
all the tribes and obeyed, and the grand coun- 
cis of war for the settlement of the treaties 
commenced. 

While these were pending, a demand came, 
from a judge of Illinois, sixty miles below, for 
an Indian murderer. His name was unknown, 
but he had been distinctly traced to the camp 
of the great body of Sacs and Foxes. The de- 
mand was communicated to Keokuk, the princi- 
pal warior of that tribe. He also was the treas- 
urer of the confederated tribes. After a little 
musing, the painful truth of the story seemed to 
flash upon him. With candor he stated the 
grounds of his fears. 

A young bravo of some fren: years of age, 
the son of a distinguished chief, had long sought 
to marry a handsome young squaw, the daugh- 
ter of another famous chief; but the maiden re- 
pulsed the lover, applying to him the most 0 
probrious epithet—squaw—he never having tak- 
ena scalp, killed a grizzly bear, nor, by surprise, 
robbed an enemy of his arms, horse or wife. 
Hence, she said her lover was not a brave, but a 
woman. Her sympathies were, moreover, with 
Black Mawk,—her only brother having ran off 
with that reckless chief. 

All these particulars were not yet known to 
Keokuk; for he had only been surprised at the 
change of conduct in the young squaw, who had 
so suddenly married her lover. Keokuk, in 
good faith, said he would inquire. The next 
day he called at headquarters, and whispered 
wat - i fears: had proven popnedcs that the 

appy bridegroom for the good of the In- 
dian eonfederacy, confessed himself to be the 
guilty arty, was at hand; but begred the 

nce to repeat, in a full council, the demand, 
e ‘ 


This was socordingly done, and a8 soon as 
Scott’s peroration, “I demand the murderer!” 
was interpreted, the young Apollo stood up and 
satd, “I am the man!” 

_ With a violent stamp and voice Scott called 
“out, “The guard!” 

A eerzeant, with a dozen grenadiers, rushed 

+ in, seized the offender, and carried him off. 
soutien oe 

r upon him he struggl ‘uriou: t tool 
several of the guard vis hold him own, He 








said he did not come forward to be ironed; he 
did not wish to be tried, that he preferred to be 
shot at once, 

He was sent down to the Llinois court, put on 
his trial, and, notwithstanding the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and that it was proven he 
had acknowledged the killing in a hand-to-hand 
fight, a tricky lawyer obtained from the jury a 
verdict of not guilty. 

The acquitted savage had yet to pass another 
ordeal—one of fire and water. A swift horse, 
half way between the court and the Mississippi, 
(a few hundred yards off,) had been provided for 
the occasion; but a frontier Vigilance Commit- 
tee always have their rifles in hand and their 
horses ready. The Jawyer hastened his'client 
out of court, aud gained for him a good start. 

“Fly, young man, or your dear-bought Helen 
will soon be a widow!” 

In a minute, followed by some whizzing shots, 
he was in the saddle, In another, “horse and 
rider” were plunged into ‘the great father of 
waters,” swimming side by side. Now came up 
furiously a dozen mounted riflemen, who threw 
away theirlead at the toodistant game. Thelast 
news of the romantic Sac represented him as the 
happy father of « thriving family of “youn, 
barbarians,” by more than a “Dacian mother,” 
—all tar beyond the Mississippi. 


—e——— 
‘WHAT THOMAS JEFFERSON 
THOUGHT. 

Among some reminiscences of Daniel Web- 
ster’s life we find the following: 

“Many years ago spent a Sunday with Thom- 
as Jefferson, at his residence in Virginia. It 
was in the monff of June, and the weather was 
delightful. While engaged in discussing the 
beauties of the Bible, the sound of a bell broke 
upon our ears, when, turning to the sage of 
Monticello, I remarked, ‘How sweetly sounds 
the Sabbath bell!’ 

“The distinguished statesman seemed for a 
moment lost in thought, and then replied, ‘Yes, 
dear Webster, yes; it melts the heart, it calms 
our passions, and makes us boys again.’ 

“Here I observed that man was only an animal 
formed for religious worship, and that, not- 
withstanding all the sophistry of Epicurus, 
Lucretius and Voltaire, the Scriptures stood 
upon a rock as firm, as immovable as truth it- 
self; that man, in his purer, loftier breathings, 
turned the mental eyes toward immortality ; 
and that the poet only echoed the general senti- 
ment of our nature in saying that ‘the soul, se- 
cure in her existence, smiles at the drawn dag- 
ger and defies its point.’ 

‘%r- Jefferson fey concurred tn this opinion, 
and ebserved that the tendency of the American 
mind was in a different direction, and tliat Sun- 
day schools presented the only legitimate means, 
under the Constitution, of avoiding the rock 
on which the French Republic was wrecked. 
‘Burke,’ said he, ‘never uttered a more impor- 
tant trath than when he exclaimed that ‘‘a relig- 
ious education was the cheap defence of na- 
tions.” ’ ‘Raikes,’ said Mr. Jefferson, ‘has 
done more for our country than the present 
generation will acknowledge. Perhaps, when I 
am cold, he will obtain his reward. I hope so, I 
earnestly hope so. I am considered by many, 
Mr. Webster, to have little religion; but now is 
not the time to correct errors of this sort. I 
have always said, and always will say, that the 
studious perusal of the sacred volume will make 
Detter citizens, better husbands and better fa- 
thers.’ 

It is pleasant to read this of one who is some- 
times ranked with Thomas Paine in infidelity. 

Se 
“AS LITTLE CHILDREN.” 

“I pray to Christ cvery day,” said a ‘little 
Christian, ‘‘nnd try to do something to please 
Him every day.” 

“What do you mean by trying to do something 
to please Him every day?” 

“OQ, I try to make some one happy, and when 
Ido, I turn away, and shat my eyes, and say, 
‘For Jesus’ sake!’ ” 

“Have you done this to-day?” 

“Yes; after my prayers in my chamber, I felt 
that I would like to do something for Jesus right 
away,1 felt so happy. I went out into the street, 
and found a newsboy crying. I asked him what 
was the matter. He wiped away his tears, and 
said, with a disappointed curl of his lip, ‘I can’t 
sell my papers.’ 1 bought two with the money 
papa gave me for.an orange, and that made the 
boy take heart again. I turned away and said, 
‘For Jesus’ sake!’ ”” 

This was praying aright. Would that more 
prayers were followed by such acts of compas- 
sion and sympathy—‘‘for Jesus’ suke!”’ 





OUTWITTED, 


A well-known poet refases all requests for his 
autograph. <A collector, knowing this fact, 
thought to circumvent him by the shallow arti- 
fice of asking by letter, “Which do you think is 
the best dictionary, Webster’s or Worcester’s?’ 
a question which be believed Holmes’ courtesy 
would compe] him to answer. The return mail 





bronght a single sheet of note paper, on which 
was neatly pasted the one word clipped from the 
writer’s own letter, “Webster's.” 





A THIEF REFORMED. 

The worst men have some tender spot in 
their hearts, and‘if that can be reached by love, 
they may be won to virtue. The following in- 
stance is a striking one in the life of Rev. Sam- 
tel J. May: 


In early life, says a correspondent of the New 
York Sun, he was settled over a small parish in 
Brooklyn, Conn., and rode in a one horse chaise 
about the country. Having prepared for a day’s 
‘journey for an exchange, he was advised by a 
neighbor not to go alone, ns foot pads infested 
the road he was to take. He heeded not the ad- 
vice, and when, a few miles out of the village, 
he saw a man jump over a low fence out of a 
thick wood, he said to himself, “Mine enemy, is 
upon me.” 

When he overtook the man he stopped and 
said, cheerily, “Good morning, my friend; I 
hare a empty seat, will you not sharg it with 
me?” 

They had a long ride and a long talk, Mr. 
May giving his passenger a great deal of good 
moral advice by the way. . 

As they neared the point of Mr. May’s destina- 
tion, he said, “I am a minister and shall preach 
in the next village to-morrow, and if you would 
like to hear me I am sure the friends who are 
expecting me will entertain you.” 

‘he man declined the invitation with appar- 
ent confusion, and when they alizhted from the 
vehicle, said he would like to speak with Mn, 
May a few moments. When alone he grasped 
Mr. M.’s hand, looked him square in the face, 
and said, “I must not part with you without 
confessing that when I sprang into the road, I 
intended to blow your brains out, steal your 
horse and carriage, your watch and coat, and 
escape. 

“O yes,” said Mr. May, very pleasantly, “I 
knew that. I was warned against foot-pads on 
the road this morning, and felt sure you were 
armed when I asked you to ride with me.” 

“You are a noble, brave, Christian man,” 
said the robber, with great feeling; “(your coun- 
sel to-day has sunk deep into my heart, and I 
hereby promise you solemnly that I will lead 
henceforth a temperate and blameless life.” 

The promise was kept. There had been a cor- 
respondence between them for more than thirty 
years, when Mr. May told us the story. Noone 
but their Maker knew their secret. The repent- 
ant man prospered, and if he is living will but 
add one more to the thousands who weep for 
his benefactor. 

_——_+or—_—— 


ANNIE LAURIN. 


It will be gratifying to many who are familiar 
with the sweet song “Annie Laurie,” to know 
that the beautiful girl was a real person, and 
not a creation of fiction. 


Nearly everybody has sung, or heard sung, 
the beautiful ballad of “Annie Laurie.” Annie 
Laurie was no myth. Nearly two hundred years 
ago Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, in Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, quaintly wrote in his fami), 
resister these words: . 

“At the pleasure of the Almighty God, my 
daughter, Annie Lanrie, was born on the 16th 
day of December, 1682 years, about 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and was baptized by Mr. George 
Hunter, of Glencairne.”” 

Annie’s mother was named Jean Riddle, to 
whom Sir Robert was married “upon the 27th 
day of July, 1674, in the Tron Kirk of Edinb., 
by Mr. Annane,” as was also recorded by her 
father himself. Posterity owes to Mr. William 
Douglas, of Fingland, in Kirkcudbrichtshire, 
(who wooed but did not win the capricious An- 
nie,) the song of ‘Bonnie Arnie Laurie,” where- 
in he celebrated the beauty and transcendent 
perfection of the maid of Maxwelton. 

Poetic justice would have required that Annie 
should have rewarded with her hand the poet 
lover, who was determined to make her name 
immortal; but as it transpired, she preferred 
another and a richer suitor, a Mr. Alexander 
Ferguson, of Craigdarroch, and him she mar- 
ried. The William Douglas here mentioned is 
supposed to be the original of the song, ‘‘Willic 
was a Wanton Wag,” and it is related of him 
that, after having been refused by Annie Laurie, 
he married a Miss Elizabeth Clerk, of Glenboig, 
in Galloway, by whom he had a family of four 
sons and two daughters. Thus is it that while 
the song of “Annie Laurie” lives from age to 
age, the names of all concerned with the origi- 
nal of it survive in the recital of the romantic 
incidents connected with its composition. 


or 
OBEYING ORDERS. 

The English boy who shut out the Duke of 
Wellington from his master’s field, could afford 
to boast of his exploit, and the duke was worthy 
of all praise for commending the lad’s obedience 
to orders, though at his own expense’ 

An English farmer was one day at work in his 
fields, when he saw a party of huntsmen riding 
about his farm. He had one field that he was 
specially anxious they should not ride over, as 
the crop was in a condition to be badly injured 
oy the tramp of horses. So he despatched one 
of his workmen to this field, telling him to shut 
the gate, and then keep watch over it, and on no 
account to suffer it to be opened. 

The boy went as he was bidden, but was 
scarcely at his post before the huntsmen came 
mp, peremptorily ordering the gate to be opencd. 
This the boy declined to do, stating the orders 
he received, and his detcrmination-not to 
disobcy them. Threats and bribes were offered; 








alike in vain. Onc after another came forwan! 
as spokesman, but all with the same resuli; tie 
boy remained immovable in his determivatioy 
not to open the gate, - After a while, one of To 
ble presence advanced, and said, in commanding 
ee My bo: di ki 

‘My boy, you do not know me. [I am th 
Duke of Wellington, one not accustomed 
disobeyed, and I command you to open that zate 
that I and my friends may pass through!” * 

The boy lifted his cap, and stood uncover 
before the man whom all England delichted 1 
honor, then answered, firmly, “I am su 
Duke of Wellington would not wish me to 
bey orders. I must keep this gate shut, nor su: 
fer any one to pass but with my master’s expres; 
permission.” 

Greatly pleased, the sturdy old warrior litte) 
his own hat, and said, “I honor the man or toy 
who can neither be bribed nor frightened in: 
doing wrong. With an army of such soldiers | 
coul cong wer not only the French but the worl, 
And, handing the boy a glittering sovereign, the 
old duke put spurs to his horse and palloppal 
away, while the boy ran off to his work, shou. 
ing, at the top of his voice, “Hurrah! Hurrah! 
I’ve done what Napoleon couldn’t do! I’rekep: 
out the Duke of Wellington!” ‘ 












——_—_+o+—___. 
A MONKEY CURED OF RIDING. 


* A gentleman once checked a duck’s fondness 
for a distant pond, by fastening a line and hook 
to his leg, which caught a big pickercl. There 
was a hard fight between duck and fish, but st 
length, by the gentleman’s aid, a four-poun| 
pickerel was lunded on the shore, and the duck 
never cared to o near the pond again. A mon- 
key was cured of a mischicvous habit in tl: 
same way: 


The desire for riditig scems to be natorlir 
implanted in the monkey mind. Not long azo, 
a gentleman, who rather prided himself ws 
very fine stad of hunters, found that the borws 
did not appear properly refreshed by their 
ly rest. 

Onc of the grooms, on being desired to 
strict watch, discovered that a tame m 
belonging to the house, was accustomed 
on the horses’ backs almost all night, prove 
ing them from taking sufficient rest. His m 
ter, on discovering his penchant for ridin; 
being averse to killing the monkey on ac 
of his horsemanship, succeeded in caring Lin 
effectually of his love for horses. 

The next time that tho hounds met, he hud 
the monkey put into a full hunting suit, aud 
secured by a strap to the saddle of his mot 
Spirited hunter, antl took him away to the wei. 

When the fox was found, the horse prick 
up his ears at the well-known sound, and stan- 

off at once. 2 

The chase happened to be a particularly lux: 
and severe one; the monkcy, of course, frum lu: 
light weight, being far ahead of the legitim 
huntsmen. A countryman, who was cou! 
from the direction which the fox had taken, wi: 
interrozated by some of the sportsmen who Lal 
Deen thrown out as to the position of the butt, 
and told them that the fox was looking tind, 
but that none of the hnntsmen were netr, eX 
cept a little gentleman in a yellow jacket, whe 
took his leaps beautifully. 

Sure enough, Master Jacko was in at the 
death, but did not by any means apprecite th: 
honor. After the fox had been killed, there 
a long ride home again, by the end of whi 
time the monkey seemed thoroughly wes: 
out. After the experience that he had of adi 
hanting, he was never known to mount a horse 
again. 

















—_$ +s 
A WILD FAMILY. 


Tho old stories of men running wild in the 
woods may have had much truth, if the foil 
ing extract from a Pittston (Pa.) papet ! 
trustworthy. The editor vouches for the tru 
of the narrative, and says the family live one 
thirteen miles from Pittston. It rends likefict!"? 
rather than fact: 


A rude hut, not a mouthifal in it to eat, nt 
ing to cook with or eat from, no beds, chair: 
stools—the old man was found digging 8 holt 
the ground to get into to keep warm. He bio 
self was only half clad, his daughter, tre! 
three years of age, a well-formed young wor: 
stark naked, not a stitch on to hide her 
the boy half starved, and emaciated to dea 
door; and, what makes the matter morc incs!"" 
cable, the father is described as a man of extract 
dinary mental attributes, in reality # walk 
biblical cyclopedia, being enabled to refer, 











promptness, to any text in the ‘Testament 2! 
witheut 


recite the major portion of the Bible, 
hesitation or promptiny. 

This man’s namcis Welles Parkes. 
name is Melvina, and the boy's Bi 
the party arrived on the scene, the #1 a 
the hillside, among the thistlcs, picking ! 
them the soft, downy blows. There was 0 - 
vestige of any thing upon her naked form. t 
cover her shume, or protect her from the eat, 
thorns, and briers of the wood. the 

Her father calling her, she started for 
lonse as obediently as a dog would answctl~ 
whistle of its master, As sho approached, : 
seemed utterly regardless of the thorns 
stones that lay in her path. Neither of the 
dren has ever spoken a word. Melvins hai 
of chestnut color, and, although it has 
been cut, it does not hang down in the ni! 
is frizzled nnd matted together. The boy 
is somewhat lighter, and about. the same le 
and is matted in curls. The Sl is well for" 
and, with the exception of a slight inclinatie 
Jean forward, is a model of symmetry m 
and features, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Har skin is darkly tanned, and, from the soles 
of her feet to her waist, it bears the appearance 
of being burned, and the skin is wrinkled and 
looks thick. The boy is not so much given to 
roaming in the woods as the girl, and is not so 
ficshy or well formed. His temperament is at 
times garrulous, but he will approach strangers 
after much persuasion. The girl is more timid. 
She would not allow us to shake hands with her, 
as her brother. And her father only seemed to 
be able to approach without arousing her fears 
and screams. When told to lic down beside her 
brother under the blanket, she would not do so 
until he had turncd his back to her. 

Parkes is fifty-one years old, and was married 
twenty-five years ago, to a girl named Brown. 
She lived about six miles above Tunkhannock, 
near Springville. His wife is still living, but she 
had left him at abont sap time last spring, and 
has not been back since. She is now near Malt- 
by, nursing a sick woman. By her he has had 
nine children, these two, Billy and Melvina, be- 
ing the eldest. The rest are healthy and bright 
children. 

——__+e—____ 


A GOOD REPUTATION TO HAVE. 


The little story I am going to tell you hap- 
pened just before the war, when every one was 
very, very busy. Soldiers were enlisting and 
going away from almost every home in the land. 

One young man had voluntcered, and was ex- 
pecting daily to be ordered to the seat of war. 
One day his mother gore him an unpaid bill 
with moncy, and asked him’to pay it. hen he 
returned home at night she said, “Did you pay 
that bill?” “Yes,” he answered. In alew jays 
the bill was sent in nsecond time. “I thought,” 
she said to her son, “that you paid this.’’ 

,_ I really don’t remember, mother, you know 
Y’ve had 80 very many things on my mind.” 

“But you said you did.” 3 

“Well,” he answered, “‘if I said I did, I did.” 

He went away, and his mother took the bill 
herself to the store. The young man had been 
known in the town all his life, and what opin- 
ion was held of him this will show. 

“I am quite sure,” sho said, “that my son 
paid this some days ago; he has been very busy 
Since, and has quite forgotten about it; but he 
told me that day he had, and says if he said then 
that he had, he is quite sure he did.” 

“‘Well,” said the man, “I forget about it; but 
if he ever said he did, he did.” 

Wasn’t that a grand character to have? Hav- 
ing once said a thing, that was enough to make 
others believe it, whether he remembered it or 
not. 

I wish all the boys in our land were as sure of 
a good reputation.— Christian Weekly. 

—_+or—__—_— 
NOVEL BUSINESS FOR A CLERGYMAN. 

As illustrating how very convenient it is for a 
missionary’s wife to have her husband able to 
do any thing well that needs to be done, Mrs, L. 


H. Gulick told the ladies, at their recent meet- 
ing in Salem, an amusing incident of her life on 





TURNING THE GRINDSTONE, 
. Creak, creak, the lazy old grindstone, 
I can make it go! 
‘What's the use of grinding at all, 
If you have to grind so slow? 
O, how bright my hoe is getting! 
See the water run! 
A perfect river. Isn’t it funny 
That turning keeps it on? 


Creak, creak, I tell you I’m going 
To hoe my row of peas; 
And grandpa's given me some onions— 
There, I had to sneeze. 
If I could get my breath a minute— 
Grandpa bears on s0— 
This awful grindstone is so heavy, 
I I will turn slow. 
ata Little Corporal. 
———~+or—___ 


For the Companion. 


HOW BERTIE LEARNED TO 
COUNT TEN. 


7 





Onc day Bertie’s mother heard him counting 
his blocks. 

This is the way he counted: “Two, seven, six, 
nine, cightecn, firtecn.”” 





the Pacific Islands. 

On beginning their work among that people, 
they set themselves assiduously to secure a love 
for dress among the women. This they found 
to be a difficult undertaking. The women as 
well as the men having been accustomed to wear 
little or nothing, felt themselves restrained and 
hampered by clothing. But during Mrs. Gu- 
lick’s absence in this conntry, some years since, 
an impulse came to those heathen women, that 
they must have dresses. 

Of course Mr. Gulick rejoiced, but was some- 
what nonplussed to find that they expected him 
to fit the garments, and otherwise to assist in 
their making. However, the opportunity must 
not be lost. 

So_he instituted a search, and fortunately 
found, in one of Mrs. Gulick’s receptacles, the 
pation which she had used for such purposes, 

n due time, a number of delighted women were 
ready in their gaudy red, blue, yellow and green 
calicoes—the gayer the better—to welcome 
again their missionary’s wife, and a pleasant 
sight, we may be sure, they were to her eyes, 


—_——— 8 
A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 


Four buds of a night-blooming cereus in a 
conservatory in Trenton, N. J., gave indica- 
tions, a few weeks ago, of sudden flowering. So 
marked was this that between morning and 
evening of one day the buds actually grew four 
inches in length. Such a rapid enlargement 
naturally excited the interest of the owner, and 
a few friends were invited to witness the unfold- 
ing of these strange blossoms. . 

At ten o'clock at night the unsightly plant 
still held the buds in durance close; but at 
eleven there was a mysterious movement, a sort 
of struggle for deliverance, and four magnifi- 
cent beaugies expanded into floral life, sending 
out such volumes of rich perfume that the spec- 
tators were oppressed with its superabundance. 
Before the morning dawned every fair blossom 
hand drooped, shrivelled and died. Not the 
slightest trace of them remained, not a vestize 
of form or fragrance lingered—all had vanished 
as a dream. 

gp 

“Aw Arm Fot.”—A picture, charming in its 

fidelity to nature, amusing to the young, and 
sure to recall to the old the scenes of a vanished 
childhogd. A little pet-loving girl has found 
astonishing treasures-in the barn, in shape of 
six playful kittens. She attempts to take three 
of them away, in spite of the remonstrances of 
old tabby—“‘an arm full” which she finds it diffi- 
cult to manage. This is one of those pictures 
that not only arrest but hold the eye. 


“That isn't the way to count,” said mamma. 
“Should you like to learn the right way—the way 
papa counts?” 

Bertie was very fond of trying to do things 
“just like papa,” so he said ‘Yes ma’am,” very 
readily. 

So his mother began to count, slowly, “One, 
two, three, four, five,” and Bertie began to re- 
peat the words after her: 

After trying a good many times, he found that 
he could say them alone withont a single mis- 
take, 

“Now, some more,” said he. é 

“Tsn’t that enough for one lesson?” asked his 
mother. 

“No,” said Bertie. “I guess I could Jearn up 
to adillion. Please tell me some morc.” 

So she taught him to say six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten. e 

He found it harder work to remember those, 
but at night, when his papa came home, Bertie 
was able to count up to ten, with some help from 
mamma towards the last part. 

“What a fine scholar!’ said papa. “T shall 
have to send you to college!” 

For a few days, Bertic cownttd a great deal 
while at his play. But his mother noticed that 
he always stumbled when he came to seven. 
Somehow he could not remember seven and 
eight. 

She told him a great many times, but he kept 
forgetting. He would say, “One, two, free, 
four, five, six, nine, ten.” 

“No, no,” his mother would say. 
again.” 

When he came to six, she would say “Seven, 
eight,” to help him remember. But she thought 
-he didn’t try very hard, and jf left to hingself 
made the same mistake over and over again. 

One day Bertie’s mother went to Boston to do 
some shopping. 

‘When she came home, Bertie was cager to sce 
what she hadbroughtforhim. She showed him 
some new slippers, and sdme cunning little 
handkerchiefs. Then she opened a white paper 
parcel, and let him peep in. 


“Begin 


The néxt morning, Bertie’s mother took out 
the almonds, and said, ‘Now, Bertie, if you can 
count these almonds without making a mistake, 
you can have them all. But if you cannot 
count them without my help, I must kecp them 
till youan.” 

There were just ten of them. 

Bertte didn’t know that, but his mother did. 

She Inid them in a row, and Bertie began to 
count: “One, two, free, four, five, six,—nine, 
ten.” 

“What are those other two?” asked his mother. 

Bertie looked sober. He began to suspect 
what his mother wanted. : 

“Begin again,” said she, pleasantly. “Perhaps 
you can remember this time.” 

Bertie counted them again just the same. 

“Once more,” said mamma. “Now think 
hard.” © 

Bertic counted again, very slowly, but made 
the same mistake. 

“T am sorry,” said mamma, “for I should like 
to give them to you now. ButI think you will 
remember if you try hard. You know I have 
told you n great many times. When you think 
you can remember, you may try again.” 

Then she put the almonds in a small lace bag, 
and hung it up over her work table. 

Bertie went and sat déwn in a corner, with his 
face to the wall, and cried. If he hadn’t been 
such a nice little boy, I should say that he 
howled. 

When he began to quict down alittle, his moth- 
er said, “I’m afraid I shall have to keep one of 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters for you, just as Aunt 
Eleanor does for her little Walter. Did youcver 
hear abont it?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Bertie, wiping his eyes. 

“Well, I'll tell you. She keeps the plaster on 
ashelf in the closet. It isa Wry sticky plaster. 
When Walter cries loudly, or says any thing 
naughty, his mother brings it out to stick over 
his mouth.” 

“And does she?” asked Bertic, eagerly, com- 
ing up to his mother’s chair. 

“Well, she never has yet, but one day when I 
was there she almost put it on, because he kept 
putting buttons in his mouth. You know he is 
a little bit of a fellow, and he might get choked. 
But he promised to ‘never, never do it again,’ 
so his mother at last laid the plaster away again. 
A few days after, I was there again, and your 
Aunt Eleanor was sewing some buttons on Wal- 
ter’s beots. -- Whilo sho was talking with meshe 
happened to put one hand, with a button be- 
tween her fingers, up toher lips. Walter saw it, 
and began flying about, exclaiming, ‘Where’s 
my plaster! Where’s my plaster! Mammn’s 
dot a button in her mouf!’” : 

Bertic laughed heartily at this story. After 
talking about it for some time, he edged up to 
his mother, and said, softly, “I-guess I can 
’member to count those candies now.” 

“Very well,’ said his mother; “you may try.” 

So she laid them out again, and after consid- 
erable hard thinking, and some scowling, Bertie 
counted them correctly. His mother made him 
do it several times, so that he should not forget 
again. 





Then she gave him the bag, and he put all 
the ‘‘candics” in it, and danced. Then he sat 
down, and ate them up. Mirra, 

——_+o—_—_ 
SENDING HIS LOVE BY THE SUN. 

A little boy who had been carefully educated 
to a missionary spirit showed his interest in the 
heathen the other side of the world, in a beauti- 
ful and novel manner. 

One evening at sunset, after a storm of several 
days’ continuance, he was attracted by the un- 


“OQ, my!’ exclaimed Bertic, dancing abont. | ustally beautiful appearance, and stood by our 


“Sugar eggs! Sugar eggs!” 
“Sugared almonds,” said mamma, and she 
gave him a few to eat, ; 


west window some time watching, when, as if 
recalling the thought that the sun rose in China 
when it set here, as he had been told by his 


Printed on plate paper, 20x24. Price, $2 00] , When they were gone, Bertie asked, “What] mother, he began to repeat in a low, meditative 
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Boston. 


are you going to do wir the rest?” 
“P11 tell you to‘mortow,”’ said his mother, 


tone, “Farewell, sun! farewell, sun! Good-by! 
Give my love to the little boys tn China.” 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
A STRING OF FISH. 

He was made to feel his want. 
Send it Chinese steamship. 
He saw the it rout of the enemy. 
Take your per ere Lewis geta them. 
He Jay in sun fishing, Fit. 

2. 


WORD SQUARE. 
1, Highest point. 
2. Charred Food. 


8. Note. 
4. Large quadrupeds. w.4J. Cc. 


3. 


TRANSPOBITIONS. 


Complete I am part of a tree. 

Behead me and I am an ancient vessel. 
Replace my head and curtail me, and 
of wood or metal. 


Jama . 
Manpy Mortox, 






¢ 
2 





A passage from Shakespeare, 
5. 
CROBS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in king, but not in queen. 
'y second is in saw, but not in seen. 
My third is in nut, but not in fruit. 
My fourth is in shoe, but not in boot. 
My. Ape is in walk, but notin ran. 
My ‘sizth is in Pistol, but not in gun. 
'y seventh is in oar, but not in paddle. 
My eighth is in bridle, but not in saddle, 
My ninth is in dove, but not in thrush. 
‘My tenth isin tree, but not in brash. 
My eleventh is in worst, but not in best. 
‘My whole is the name of a stream out West. 
D. T. Luetox. 
6. 


SYNOOPATIONS. 


Synoopate a bird, and leave an animal; 
‘Xn arlicle of food, and jeave an article of furnt: 


3 
. A vehicle, and leave an animal; 
A coin, and leave a stamp; 
Distress, and leave a household utensil ; 
A watercraft, and leave a small animal; 
A burden, and leave a boy; 
An article of food, and leave an ornament; 
A machine for measuring time, and leave a bird; 
10. An article of clothing, and leave a dwelling. 
Teota. 
1 


ANAGRAMMATIO PLANTS. 


omsim pinged pore 


Red anvil. 
Miss Jane E. 

More rays. t 
shops. s 
Beter wires, oe) 

Try elm. > 





Conundrums. . 
‘What musical instrument asks a person to catch 
fish? Cast-a-net. 
Why is a thrifty plant like a good sportsman? It 
shoots well. 


Why Js it vulgar to use a wooden platter for the 
loaf? “Why, of course, because it is so under-bred. 
Why is a dilapidated shoe like ancient Greece? 
use it once had a Solon. 
‘When is a concert-singer silent? When he holds 
his piece. 
al may aman be forehanded? By doubling his 
. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
1, Maine, 
7 shew, Hoar, Ease, Wren. 

. Schoo! . 
4, Mind is superior r to birth. 
. A Sebpemn day’s journey. 

- fess, a 

?. Peacock, Emu, Heron, Woodpecker, Goldfnsh, 
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TERMS: 
The Susscuirtion Prics of the Companion is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
2 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPEUS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the y 


THe Comrantoy is sent to subscribers watil an explicit 
order 1s received by the Publisiers for fts discontin- 
uatice, and all payment of arrearages 18 made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mide In Muncy orders, Kank-checks, of 
Dratts. WGN NKITHER OF THESE BE Pko- 
CRED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-maaters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to «10 so. 


The date agalnat your name on the marginof your paper, 
shows to whattime your subscription Is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCES. - Remember that the Publishers 
inust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be pald. 

‘The courts have decided that all subscrihers to newspa- 
pers aire held reaponsible wutil arccarages are paid. 
and their papers ure ordered to Le dicoutinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 
paper ts sent Your name cannot be found on our 

soks unless this is done, 


Letters to (publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu's Companion, Boston, Mass 


—XK—¥—«_—KK__a—_—e_—— 
CHURCH-GOING IN OLD TIMES. 
People complain of-cold ¢hurches, when the 

thermometer docs-not.quite reach to 70°. What 

would they-have done th old Puritan days, when 
there was no fire in the house,-and the’ doors 
and windows gave full entrance to the cold 
blasts? Oliver Johnson gives a vivid sketch of 
church-going in the town of Peacham, Vt. He 

says: 5 
In the winter the secne was different, but not 

less animating. Tho snow-drifts of those-days 

were hard to beat, bnt they were rarely so deep 
that the pegple did not contrive to go through, 
over or aroun them forder to ¢o to ths meet 
inz-house, an@thar, too, thouch it stood on ohe 
of the bleakest hills in the town, and was inno- 
cent of fire, save that which the women brought 
in their foot-stoves, In such  uluce, with the 
thermometer at 10 degrees beiow zero, unt the 
wind making the loose sash ratte like a contin- 
uous fire of musketry, and driving the snow 
through every erack and cranny, it required 
both courage and fortitude either to preach or 
to hear. There was, however, one advantage 
that should not he overluoked; the aching fect 
and hands, and shivering bodies of the conzre- 
gation, were a sure preventive of sleep. [have 
a vision now of the venerable Worcester in the 
high old pulpit, the wind shaking the broad 
sash at his back and sifting the snow into adrift 
on the floor around him, his hands red and stiff 
with coid, aud lis teeth almost chattering; and 
yet he gocs bravely and unflinchinzly on from 

“firsuy” to “tenthly,” the congregation suffer- 

ing not less than himself, but listening with a 

patience which, if it could have been utilized to 

that end, would have served for so many mar- 
tyrs undergoin s the tortures of the inauisition. 

If, in such circumstances, a certain locality, 

more frequently mentioned in the pulpit then 

than now, seemed an almost desirable place on 
account of its warmth, why wonder? On such 
days as this, those who lived near the meeting- 
house opencd their doors at noon-time to those 
who came from a distance, aliowinz them to 
warm their shiverins bodies while eating their 
lunclicon of nutcakes and cheese. Some, it 
must be confessed, preferred to fo to the tuvern, 
where they could warm the inner and the outer 
man at the same time, and forrify themselves for 
the second service by a noon-duy dram. 

° 






































o-—_—_—_. 
ABOUT THE ERMINE. 


. Mr. Richard Bush, of the Russo-American Tel- 
egraph Exploring Expedition in 1867, in a letter 
to a Western paper describing the countrics 
through which he passed during his journey, 
expresses his surprise at finding tho litile white 
weasel of the North, whose skin we have to pay 
80 high a price for,.no more highly esteemed in 
Siberia than our woodchuck, or even rat: 


This day, while sitting cross-legged upon the 
platform in the court, ins, my attention wag 
attracted by a small white animal, apparently of 
the weasel family, that darted back and forth 
beneath a pile of fire-wood in one corner of the 
hut, but its motions were so rapid thut I could 
not catch a oud view of it. Tat first thourht 
nothins of the animal, but, after it had made $s 
appeurance several times, I ventnred to as« 

ushin what it was. Much to my surprise, if 
not somewhat to mv disappointment, he informed 
me that this miserably looking little creature, 
skulking about among old logs, aud in deserted 








huts, was the imperial ermine that, from my 
earliest recollections, I had associated with kings 
and thrones, 

-In conversation with the etarasta, at whose 
house we stopped, I was much astonished at the 
little value plac vl npon crmine by these people. 
i ‘These animals bring so smalln price from trad- 
ers (about six cents each) that few make any 
efforts whatever to capture them, and then they 
trap only.a sufficient number to pay their ight 
church taxes. In this manner, about fifty skins 
had accumulatd on the hands of the priest, 
which he was more than willing to dispose of to 
ne for the trifling sum of five roubles, 
| He also showed me the trap with which these 
; tnimals are usually cauzht, which is quite a cu- 
| riosity in itself, and exhibits considerable inge- 
nuity. It consists of a small rectanzular wooden 
frame, like that of a picture, in which a cross- 
bar ig made to slide up and down in grooves on 
either side, something after the manner of the 
guillotine. A smiuJl, strong bow is lnshed to the 
upner part of theTrime, hut the arrow, instead 
of being a loose shaft, is fastened to the sliding 
cross-bar in such a manner that, when the bow 
is sprung, this bar is pressed quickly and firmly 
against the lower end of the frame. The trap is 
so placed over the entrance to the ermine’s abode 
that the animal, to get in or out, has to pass be- 
tween the sliding bar and the bottom of the 
frame, and, in so doing, presses a fine strinz 
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HE LITTLE WONDER.—Our Dollar Steam 

‘Engine aston: hes «verybody that sees 1t;,80 perfect; 
egcomplete. and all sent by mall on receipt of $130, by 
COLBY BRO'S & CO., 803 Broudwa; Ae 
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. Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Me. 


RAIRIE Whistles for imitating all kinds of birds 

andanimals. Veniriloquism learned. Price 10 cents; 

two for 15 cents, Exchange lrinung Co., New Bed ord, 
Mass, 48—2t 


A PRIZE 875 GOLD WATCH will be given the 
Most successful student at the N. E. Telegraph Acad- 
emy, 161 Tremunt Street, Boston, Apply or send stamp 
for circulars ut once. tt 

JO. BOYS! Here's Fun! A Perfect Steam En- 

















stretched across the aperture and leading to the 
trigger. The pressure frees the bow-spriny, and 
before the animal can get throuzh he is caught 
and killed without injury to the skin. 


—_.—___ 
SINGULAR STROKE OF LIGHTNING. 


Asingular freak of lightning occurred at New- 
buryport, Mass. A lady, while walking out 
during a thunder storm, felt a shock of cleetric- 
ity, which momentarily henumbed her, but, re- 
covering lmost instantly, she continued her 
walk home. On arriving there she found that 
the lightning had actually struck a fold of her 
Dlack alpacea dress, wear the ground, where it 
was wet by the shower, and had scorched the 
edge of the fold, and then leaped off to the wet 
ground. The buraed piece of the dress was cut 
out and preserved as a curiosi The elvetri¢ 
fluid burned a streak about cight inches in 
lenzth, and on its edyes the peculiar zigzay 
course of the flash was clearly defined—burned. 
into the fabric. The surrounding cloth having 
been dry at the time of the occurrence, and con- 
sequently a non-conductor was unharmed. 


oo 
RAISING QUEENS, re 


Henry Alley, of Wenham, is a most success- 
ful apiarist. He does not devote his attention to 
the raising of honey directly, but to the produc. 
tion of queen bees, in which queer commodity 
he does a very Jarze and successful business, 
This year he has sent off no lexs than cizht han- 
dred and twenty-five queen bees, by mail, aver- 
avin over two dollars apicce. The bees thus 
sent are provided with honey enough to supply 
nutriment on the journey, and they Fo safely, 
During the sammer, Mr. Alley has had two hun- 
dred and eighty nuclei hives scuttered over his 
grounds, 














oe 
STERLING MEN, 


The Boston Times says there are yet soine big- 
heartea men left in New Hampshire. A leading 
lawyer in Concord, the other div, on his way to 
court, stepped and auctioned off n Joad of wood 
which a poor boy had spent half a day vainly 
endeavoring to sell. Notlonz ago, one of the 
most popular Governors of the Granite State, 
finding © printer man in trouble because he 
could get no one to carry in a Joad of coal, taok 
off his coat, borrowed n basket, carricd in the 
coal, charged fifty cents for the job, gave it toa 
poor woman, anid was as rood a Governor after- 
wards as he ever was before. : 


A HARD HEAD. 

A yirl employed at the American Hosiery 
works, in New Britain, looked down the hatch- 
way on Wednesday morning, just as the elevator 
was comins down. The car struck her on the 
head, and so pressed it agninst the rail that the 
machine was stopped. The girl was extricated 
from the positian as sédon.as possible, but in- 
stead of being Killed, ns the horrified employees 
supposed, she only complained of a headache 
for a few hours, and was at work again in the 
afternoen. re 








—+——- 4 ' 

THERE is sone advantage in being fat. A few 
nights ago, a bulky lady in Bridyveport, Cunn., 
alarmed by the approach of burelars, leaped 
out of bed with such force that she shook the 
house from yarret 10 Cellar, awakening a male 
lodger who slept on the lower floor, and frizht- 
encd away the burglars before they bad time to 
secure any thing. 


A PLUCKY little boy lives near Leavenworth, 
Ka. When a ratiesnake bit him, the other diy, 
he causht the reptilo in his hand and pulled the 
fangs froma the wound. Thon he sucked the 
wound all the way to the house, aud when there 
applied a poultice of onions, salt and tobacco. 
Uc went to work next morning, as usual. 


A country paper, speaking of tho street-or- 
gan playing of a soldier withont arms, who 
worked the crank with his foot, happily says 
“His playing was far above the usual average; 
he threw his sole into it.” 


A Cnicaco hoothlack, eleven years old, has 
purchased a $900 Jot in Detroit, paying for it in 
scrip of such small denominations that it took 
three Lours to count it. 











Tae intermarriage of two familics in Maine is 
remarkuble. One consisting of four sons and 
one daughter has murried all of a neighbor's 
children, four daughters andason. ~ 
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WHISTLES for imitating all 
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TRY AGAIN. 
‘When anything we've tricd to do, 
And folind our eforis vain, 
May wo be arme 
‘vhat we may * re 
Who knows, if' wo shail persevere, 
And every nerve shall stra’ 












When Boas in vain 

Ven Boys in Vain have songht good "¢; 4 

Coat, Punts, Vest, Hat and Shoce complete” . 

Just let them fry at GEouce Fexso'’s, ” 
Comer of Beach and Washington Street, 
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ebrated HOMIE SUCTILE SEWING MACHISE. 
las the UNDEB-FEED, makes the “lock-atitel” (ake os 
both sides), ani is fully lic nsed. ho best. and cheapest 
fanidly Sewing Machine in the market. Address Jon 
Nt CLA! «+ Boston, Aiass,, Vittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, ML, or St. Louls, Mo. a) 
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TE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; «, Th 

Hundred Wreaths of Vertume. A Perfune Cabs 
anddifficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling ant a 
tractive. By means of this carious litte novelty the sir 
may be filled with.wreat's of delightful p-rtarae, 
by mail, on receipt of 20 cents, by the HAPPY Ii 
COmPANY, 22 Aan Street, New York, 
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V ANTED.—Canvassers, both sexes, to obtain aub- 
seribers for in Mlustrated Premium’ Family: papvr. 

Send for specimen and instructions for making $10 per day. 

J.LaTnam & Co., #2 Washington St, Boston, Bas 
ot : 
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HATS AND CAPS, 
47 AT JACKSON & CO.'S, 59 TREMONT ST. It 


ASENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photogriphic amily Record, Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family Mlstory. Sells at sight. 
Send 75e for sample or complete canvassing ontfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COLTLE & CO., J, 0, Box 129, 
Boston, Mars. 46-3 


HE NEW YEAR. The National Family Alma- 
ac. Unly twenty cents. Forty good square pages. 
¥-ver se many pictures. Vulualle hints for the housc!:ott 
Good the year round. Buy ft at tho nearest news-stand 
or wend the money to the Americ:n ‘Tract Society, 117 
Washington Street, Boston, Special terms to canvassers, 
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309, Quebec, successors 10 D. Cameron & Co,, have 
just published a supplement, containing all new issues, 
to the late firm's price list, which will be sent gratis to 
any address; 


or the original list, together with supple 
It 
§ ‘ree Homes! On the line 
of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the Lest Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America, 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebrarka, In the Great Platte Val’ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. ‘These lands are ina mild 
and healthy ellmate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre, HoMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Lome- 
steads only. Soldiers ofthe late war are entitled to a Fre 
TomestEap of 160 acres, within railroad Iimils, equal to a 
Dizect Botntr of $400, Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with newmaps, mailed free every- 
where, Address 











0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner 
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FOREIGN STAMPS. 
100 for thirty-fire cents, Tacket list free. Address 
GEO. PLWOUD C0. PO, Bux 2 th, Ned. 


: A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
FULL OF PLUMS, Sext Free on_recelpt of Stamp for 
Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston, 48—2t 


THE WEED 
‘Family Favorite’? 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MOST POPLAR In the market, because they will 
execute the GREATKAT range and VARIETY of work. ‘They’ 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, “and are always 
in order, 


“SHUTTEE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
e “SELF-ADJUSTIN 'G@ TENSION.” 
Can be p“rchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Rellable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 


For terns, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


39 Wasnrnctow Srnger. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


SEND YOUR OWN 
AND YOUR FRL NDS’ ADDRESS TO 
Fireside Favorite, 


SALEM, MASS., . 


And you will each get s Specimen Copy and Premium 
List by return mat) eit 
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MAGI 


tive and amusing chemical experiments may be pertarmee 
with ense and perteet safcty. ‘This case contains sixtwn, 
boxes and vials fed with chemicals, all property label, 
a Test Glasa, Vest Tube, Glass Rod, and all other nec 
sary apparatus and full ‘And explicit instructions fr 
forining the experiments, among whieh will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Inistons of fow- 
ers, change of colors—Sympathetic inke—lleat pretaod 
from cold—Carbonie acid in the alr ‘Yo make alead tne 
—Fiash of light by galvanism—Mimle lightning—Watty 
globuics Ruby crystais—and foriy other exnerimens. 
Rent postpaid on récelpt of $1 by the IAPEY Wol'ks 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, Now York. ae 
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SEWING MAOHINES! 
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SHWING MACHINES 
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‘Wheeler « Wilson, 
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Yor the Companion. 
TH LOST CAVE. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


“To-morrow,” said Mrs. Lewis, coming into 
the room, “to-morrow we wil all go to Phillips’ 
Rocks.” 

“O, mother!” shouted Tom and Bob. Even 
Charles, just home from college, whose mind the 
boys thouyht perpetually bent on hizh classical 
lore, looked up quickly. “Can we manage it? 
Can you go, too, mother?” 

“Yes, it’s alk arranged. Your Uncle John’s 
family are going, and your Aunt Annie’s. We 
will take the big spring wagon, start carly in the 
morning, and stay until night. Your father 
thought it would be a pleasant day for Samuel. 
Besides, I want to show him as many of the pe- 
culiar features of the West as I can,” looking 
toward Sam, with a smile. 

That young gentleman dragged himself up 
from the sofa, where he lay ched. “Much 
obliged, Aunt Jane, I’m sure. Um--ah! Rocks! 
What are these K er 

Charley, who in his soul dubbed the fellow “a 
cub,” answered him civilly, being his cousin and 
a guest. 

“Some peculiar formations, which are interest- 
ing to geologists and antiquarinns. They are 
about three miles from Canonsburgh. The open- 
ing of the Charter’s Valley Railroad brought 
them into notice.” 

“And we'll pack dipner and supper, and stay 
Ul day!” shouted Bob. “Why, Wyper’s folks, 
they all went once, and it rained like blazes, and 
they got under the wagons. What fun! It 
might rain to-morrow. It looks cloudy.” 

Sam, who was paying his first visit to his kins- 
folk in Western Pennsylvania, and had, to tell 

the truth, never been ten miles out of Philadel- 
phia before, was unwilling to be surprised or 
Pleased at any thing. It is a peculiar whim, 
which sometimes afflicts older people than Sam 
when away from home. 

“I don’t suppose there’s any thing in geology 












or Indian antiquities which you couldn’t learn in | 


the Academy of Sciences,” he said. “I’ve been 
all through that. 

When Tom, and Bob, and even Charles went 
out to help pack the great baskets that night, 
he felt it comported better with his dignity as “a 
city fellow” to sit still at his book, thougk he 
cast wistful glances at the hurly burly outside. 

“I don’t know much about such amusements,” 
he said, loftily, when they came in. 

Bob and Tom listened with awe. They always 
pictured Sam in lemon-colored kid gloves, and 
dwelling in a perpetual round of pleasures and 
attractive entertainments. He would have been 
sorry to tell them that his only fun at home was 
going to see a base-ball match on Saturday after- 
noons, where he bought ginger-snaps and pop 
from a cake-stand on the grounds. 

The village street, next morning, was quite 
nstir with the noise of the departure. There 
were four large spring wagons filled with aunts, 
and uncles, and cousins, while Rosa and Dr. 
Gibson (who were said to be engaed) came in a 
buggy. The Lewis wagon, in which were only 
Dboys beside the good mother, (who was almost a 
boy at heart,) was one stupendons noise in itself. 
They hoisted a flag and shouted, cheered every- 
body they met, and sang “The Little Brown 
Jug’’ all the way up street. Sam would have 
given the world to shout and sing with the rest, 
but he thought it best to keep a supercilious si- 
lence. | 

Then came the drive through Tow rolling 

hills, covered with golden corn, through thick 
forests of ancient oaks and gray sycamores, 50 
different from the punier growths of the East, 
that even Sam felt as though he was coming 
back to the old homestead of the country. 

The whole landscape was soft, luxuriant and 
calm, until, turning out of the shadow of a quiet 
wood, a sudden stretch of gigantic rocks rose 
before them, heaped in wild confusion, the larg- 
est of them rent in twain, the cleft edges show- 





| 
ing where they once had fitted to each other. 
Some of these rocks stuod apart, bedded in the: 
deep grass, their gray sides stained with every 
| shade of crimson and brown lichen, and about 


The party alighted from their wagons, and 
scattered through the woods and among the 


rocks. 1 | 


But a greater surprise alynited them. By, 
some odd construction of the ground, they fan- 


fields. Turning a corner of the rocks, they found 
themselves standing on a lofty peak, with the 
whole great valley of Western Pennsylvania at 
their feet. The Alleghanies, a faint blue line, 
| defined the horizon; between, lay one of the 
| richest and fairest pastoral scenes in the world. 

Pastoral scenes did not interest Sam. He list- 
| ened to Dr. Gibson, dilating, enthusiastically, to { 
Rosa on the flying lights and shadows upon the! 
nearer valley, and went off, yawning, to Mr. 


| THE LOBT CAVE. 


their summits a waving capital of feathery ferns. | 


| cied they had been driving through low-lying | 





“She knew there was not a moment to lose. 
There was a dry well back of the cabin, and to 
that she dragged and threw in her bed, a bundle 


of clothes, and whatever she valued the most. | 


Theo, wrapping up her baby, and taking Joe, 
her boy of four, by the hand, she durted out of 
the house, and up through the woods, to these 
rocks, taking a blanket, a loaf of bread, and jug 
of water with her. 

“Just think of the good sense of the woman, 
looking ahead so far! But these women have 
the foresight of Providence where their children 
are in question, sir; I’ve often noticed that. 

“Well, peeping from between the rocks, she 
could see the dark fizures of the red-skins creep 
to the cabin. There were ten of them in all. 

“She watched them until they had gone into 
the house, and then, holding her baby close, and 
pulling Joe after her, she crept through the nar- 
row opening into the cave. 

“It waswery narrow, not wider than a fox- 





Lewis and Charles, discussing the probable vol-} 
eanic action which had disrupted the stones, and ; 
he grew still more sleepy. Tom and Bob were 
kindling a fire to cook the dinner. There was 
something that appealed to his intellect and | 
feelings in that. He smelled first one basket and! 
then the other. His aunts were rival hoyekeep- 
ers, and scemed to have brought specimens of 
every meat pie or pastry which the skill of 
woman could devise. Sam chuckled inwardly. 

Just then, his Uncle Lewis -appeared with an 
old man Jeaning on his arm. 

“This gentleman is the owner of the rocks, 
boys,” he said. “There is an old Indian story 
which he will tell us about them.” 

Even Sam deserted the baskets to listen. They 
followed to a curious heap of rocks, overgrown 
with moss and sinall birches. Here and there 
were openings to a fox’s hole or a bear’s den. 

“Though foxes and bears disappeared with 
the Indians,” said the old farmer, “there is a 
larger cave undcr this pile, of which the entrance 
| islost. But there’s an odd story connected with it. 

“My grandmother lived down in the hollow, 
yonder, at a time when the nearest fort was that 
at Washington, eleven miles away. H-r hus- 
band was one of the most successful hunters 
west of the Allezhanics. 

“One summer afternoon, after he had been! 
gone on a bear chase for more than a week, she! 
saw a column of smoke rising from the trees; 
down in the valley. Women then were as keen-} 
witted as men. It’s different now, of course; it’s} 
Not necessary, now that things is made easy for 
them. She knew it was an Indian camp-fire. 
It was four years then since the red-skins had 
paid them a visit; but there was trouble down 
on the Ohio, and the back country was filled 





hole. It must lie somewhere close by here. I’ve 
heard it said, sir, how that boy, Joe, my father 
that was, never whimpered or cried, though he’d 
been dragged out of his warm bed, and brought 
into this wet, slimy hole. Howsoever, men and 
boys were a different breed from us in those 
days, I reckon. 

“Well, sir, the red-skins ransacked the cabin, 
and, finding nobody, they came, yelling like mad 
devils, down to the rocks, and searched over, 
under, through them. They found nothing. 
The baby slept, and Joe crept close to his mother, 
and lay still. E 

“Her idea was, you see, that as soon as they’d 
discovered she wasn’t there, they’d go back to 
the cabin, burn it, may be, and then make off. 
But they were too sharp for that. They knew 
there wasn’t no other place of hiding for her, so 
what did the crafty red-skins do but encamp on 
top of the rocks? 

“Just here, sir, where we stand, they built 
their fire, she lying underneath, almost dead with 
terror. Howsoever, Joe fell asleep, and she, 
counting they’d be gone afore morning, and be- 
ing worn out, dozed off, too. 

“When daylight came, the red-skins began the 
search afresh. How it was they didn’t find her, 
God only knows! She used tosay He must have 
dulled their noses and eyes both, for the trail of 
her and her child was fresh aud warm. Twice 
they came up to the hole, and peered into the 
darkness, but turned off, saying nothing bigger 
than a rabbit could get in there. You sce, twas 
mighty small, but she knowed the trick of it, 
and, besides, she had her children to save. 

“Well, sir, there they staycd all that day, and 
the next. I’ve heard her tell, with her own lips, 
how she divided the loaf and milk for Joe, so’s 





with scattered bands on the war-path, 


but giving the baby some of it, when her own 
breasts were dry; how that boy, Joe,—imy father 
as was—carried himself like a man, never giving 
whimper or cry; how she listened to the baby’s 
innocent coos and laughs as if it had been the 
voice of death; afraid to stop it, lestit might ery; 
how, in spite of wrapping the children in the 
blanket, the awful chill and damp of that grave- 
hole struck in them as well as her; how she was 
almost glad when the poor baby sunk into a low 
stupor, because its innucent voice was stilled. 

_ “Now my grandmother, like the women of that 

time, sir, was of powerful build, a-hearty eater, 
and not used to fasting, like these puny crea- 
tures now-a-days, who live on slups and toast. 
The hunger, she’s often told me, gnawed at her 
like a wild beast, in her vitals. She felt her 
| brain turning, arid when the Indians begun to 
fry venison overhead, and the smell reached her, 
she thought she was going mad. Come whit 
would, she must zo out for food. It were better 
they should die by the tomahawk than by sta 
vation. 

“When night came, she left her two children 
lying as though dead, and crept out. The fire 
was flickering uncertainly; two Indians lay 
asleep, with their toes almost in the ashes, and 
another kept guard; the rest had gone. 

“But what she saw the first was a heap of 
cooked meat on some stones, a bit off from the 
fire. She said she had no thought of Indians 
after that. 

“She walked toit boldly, in the full sight of 
the Indian sentinel. 

“Now herein, you see, lay her salvation. If 
she’d crept up, he’d have taken her for a woman, 
but he wouldn’t believe such daring possible. 

“Besides, she had drawn her light skirt up 
over her head; her face was white, and her mouth 
drawn open with fasting and pain. She wasn’t 
a good-looking woman at the best of times, and 
I’ve no doubt, in the dim light, she was as un- 
pleasant a figure ns one would wish to meet. 

“At any rate, the red-skin took her for a spirit. 
He raised himself with an ugh! drew back as 
she came up and took as much meat as she could 
hold. 

“Now she, being a keen-witted woman, as I 
said, in a flash saw how the case lay. She 
raised both hands over her head, and walked 
slowly backward, then, with a wild shriek, 
dropped behind the rocks, and crept, swift asa 
snake, to her hole. 

“The other Indians were wakened, and, not 
believing in the ghost, I suppose, went to work 
to search again. But they did wot find her. The 
next morning they decamped. They left the 
half of a freshly-killed deer; why, nobody could 
guess, unless, tak her for a spirit, they wanted 
to bny her good-will. 

“My grandfather came back that night, to find 
cabin, and wife, and children safe.” 

“Tt was a wonderful escape,’’ said Mr. Lewis. 

“Yes, sir. But it left its marks. My grand- 
mother, I’ve heard say, had been a cheery, plump, 
jovial woman before she went into thut, cave. 
She came out of it aged as by twenty years, hag- 
gard and grave, Shewas that as long as I knew 
her. She’d been so close to Death that she never 
forgot the look of him.” 


“And the opening to the cave ig lost?” asked 
Tom. ‘ 

“Yes. It’s been shut up these many years~ 
choked by falling earth and moss, 1 suppose.” 

Mrs. Lewis called them to dinner just then, 
and they all started down the hill, the boys clus- 
tering around the old farmer except Tom, who 
sat still among the rocks, his hands clasped 
about his knees, looking thoughtfully at the 
ground. 

What a dinner that was! Of course, Sam had 
eaten sandwiches, chickens and pics before, but 
the mountain air and the story gave them flavor 
and zest unutterable, He felt the hunger “gnaw- 
ing in his vitals” as though he had not eaten for 
two days, and in every, breath of wind could 
smell the venison over the Indian’s camp-fire, or 











to make it last, not touching a mouthful herself, 


hear the “ping!’’ of ‘an arrow. 
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They were all so engrossed that nobody |. 


missed Tom, until, late in the afternoon, he sud- 
denly stood among them, covered with clay from 
head to foot, his face pale, and torn with the 
jagyed rocks, but his eyes flashing with triumph. 

“Lye found it! I’ve found the cave!” 

“Hollo! You don’t mean it, boy!” cried the 
farmer. “What kind of a place was it?” 

Tom’s countenance fell. ‘Well, it wasn’t so 
much of a cave, really, after all. You mizht 
call it a muddy hole. But I found that in it!” 
triumphantly displaying a scrap of faded rag. 
“There is a piece of the very dress in which she 
played the ghost. No; I'd rather not trust it 
out of my hands, Charley, please.’’ 

Everybody gatheted around to look and won- 
der, and nobody, whatever they might think, 
threw any shadow of doubt on Tom’s discovery. 

“But you missed your dinner!” said Sam, com- 
passionately. “And the custards—O, if you had 
tasted Aunt Ann’s custards!” 

“Custards! Dinner! Why, boy, I wouldn’t 
give up that rag if—if I never ate dinneragain!” 

Sam shrugged his shoulders. 

But every boy was satisfied in his humor. 

“A lucky thing,” thought Mrs. Lewis, looking 
at Sam, critically, “that every boy’s humor is 
not the same.” 

gS 
For the Companion. 


MISS LYLE. 
By Alice Robbins. 

It was a hot, drowsy, almost insupportable 
semmer’s day. It semed to me as if my school- 
room had never been so close, or my suffering 
from heat so intense, before. 

The pupils were all more or less affected by 
the sultry atmosphere, and how could [ blame 
them if they lagged in their lessons or indolent- 
ly lounged over their desks? 

I think the heat made us all a little cross, for 
Icaught myself once or twice speaking in irri- 
table tones, and only the frown on Dclia Au- 
new’s forehead, reminded me that mutual for- 
bearance was needed. 

“Girls,” I said, ‘don’t let us lose our temper; 
the session is a short one, and we shall find our 
homes more comfortable than the school-room.”” 

“Miss Simpson,” said Mary Brown, who had 
come forward to the desk, as she looked at the 
book she held in her hand, “Miss Lyle has been 
weeping (again. I declare it really makes me 
nervous; I wish she sat any where but by my 
side.” 

I cast a glance at Miss Lyle. She was a tall, 
dark girl, with a marked face,—low brow, wide, 
dark eyes, fincly-cut features, and over all an 
expression of utter sorrow, as if life to her had 
thus far been a failure. I had once or twice en- 
deavored to win her confidence, but she shrank 
from me, as she did from the scholars. 

“We must try to ascertain what makes her so 
unhappy,” I said. 

“TI don’t believe she will give her confidence to 
any one,” replied Mary Brown, still in the same 
low voice,—“for she repels us, do what we will. 
All we can find out is that she is a niece of Col. 
Lyle, and they say she is a great favorite with 
him, like a daughter, in fact. He has only one 
son. I’m sure she looks as dismal as if she had 
no friends in the world.” 

Two or three times that afternoon I tricd to 
invite the confidence of Miss Lyle, but failed, 
and at last angrily resolved not to make any 
further attempts. 

On the next composition-day Miss Lyle was 
not prepared for the exercise. 7 

“I tried very hard, Miss Simpson,” she said, 
quietly, “but it was impossible.” 

“But Miss Lyle [ never excuse my young la- 
dies for such remissness. You surely might 
have written a few lines. You seem well, and I 
must give you the largest number of checks. I 
am sorry that you have not done your duty to 
yourself and the class.” 

Her strong mouth trembled, and for one mo- 
ment she cast an appealing glance that quite 
melted my heart. But she grew stern again, 
and turned away, saying,— 

“I expected the checks,” and the slight thread 
of sympathy was broken. 

But by-and-by she began to haunt me. I 
found myself watching for her at the opening of 
the school, and noting the listless, weary way 
with which she came out of the cloak-room, 
and the air of dissatisfaction, of sometimes posi- 
tive disgust that seemed to cloud her face, as 
she placed herself at her desk and took out her 
books. 

Sometimes [ dreamed of her, and it always 
seemed as if she were in some trouble, and I 
alone had the power to help her. Now she was 
in the midst of flames from which, in some mys- 
terious way, I rescued her; again I would see 
her floating in the water, and almost at the peril 
of my life, I saved hers, 














It was not pleasant to be thus followed with 
the strange consciousness that in some way I 
ought to help this girl, while all the time she 
was so cold and distant, and often almost disa- 
greeable. I could not say to her “Tell me your 
trouble,” unless she invited my confidence. A 
word, a hint from her would have been suffi- 
cient. 

Meanwhile I noticed that she dressed with 
exquisite taste, and that the nicest and finest 
materials composed her general wardrobe. Al- 
so that in rainy weather she was driven to 
school by a very stylish coachman. Evidently 
she was surrounded by luxuries, and her wants 
were anticipated. 

Gradually I began to obsarve a change in her 
demeanor. She turned to study with all her 
might, and soon made rapid progress. But at 
the same time she grew thin; there was a red 
flush on her checks and her eyes were fearfully 
bright. i" 
““You study at home, Miss Lyle, do you not?” 
T asked, one day. 

She glanced up at me with a look that was 
peculiar to her, and only said “home?” while 
her lip quivered; then she added, ‘Yes, I study 
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hard. It is my happine: I want to be thor- 
ongh. I want to fit myself — to — to teach 
others.”” 


“But Miss Lyle, suppose you break down in 
the effort; I think 1 ought to forbid this intense 
application.” 

“TL won’t break down,’ 
proudly, and I went my way. 

One day I happened to say in her hearing that 
T wished I could find a good housekeeper. 

“Is it any thing umbecoming a lady to be a 
housekeeper for strangers?” she asked, looking 
up, hastily. 

“Not at all,” was my reply; “many a high- 
toned, educated lady fills the position to-day. I 
only wish I could find suen an one; I would 
give her almost any price, and my grateful 
thanks in the bargain.” 

Miss Lyle turned abruptly away and walked 
off, nor did she renew the conversation. 

As I grew more and more interested in the 
girl, I began to be alarmed about her. Her eyes 
startled me with their singular luminousness; 
and there was a shadowy, spiritual expression 
on the features, that threatened an carly death, 
or some sad fate. She was rapidly distancing 
her class-mates, and all she seemed to‘care for 
was study. 

One afternoon, at recess time, I happened to 
go to the window. Just outside stood Miss 
Lyle with such an unutterably sad expression 
that it quite made me sick with fear. Some- 
thing must be done with this girl, 1 thought, 
and on an impulse to say something to her to 
divert her mind, I said, 

“Miss Lyle, have you heard from your mother 
lately ?”” 

What led me to say it I cannot tell, for I did 
not even know the girl had a mother. She 
turned round and looked at me, and grew so 
deathly pale that I caught her hand, and almost 
foreed her in the low French window. Then I 
led her into my little Parlor. She lodked round 
wildly for a moment, and then burst into a sob- 
bing ery such as comes from the depths of an 
almost breaking heart. é 

“O Miss Simpson, Iam dying, 1 am dying of 
homesickness. I cannot live this way; and yet 
my mother thinks itis for the best. My father 
died and we lost every thing. Then my uncle 
made an offer to take me, and my mother, who 
was half-crazed, consented, and I am alone in 
that great house, and motherless, I cannot bear 
it. Itis killing me. O, my mother, my moth- 
er! my home!” 

Her sobs terrified me, and I tried to soothe 
her by every device I could think of At last 
she grew more quict. 

“Where is your mother?” [I asked. 

She mentioned a distant Eastern city. 

sekeeper,” she half-whispered, 

y has no home of her own. 
But I must make her one,” she added, with en- 
ergy. ‘O, Miss Simpson, help me all you can. 
I must teach; I am working day and night to 
qualify myself. I must have my mother with 
me; I can bear this longing for a home no long- 
er; it scems to be gnawing at my very heart.” 

“But you scem surrounded with every thing 
to make life pleasant,” I said. 

“You don’t know,”. was her passionate reply, 
—‘“my uncle loves me, my aunt suspects and 
dislikes me, and makes my life almost intolera- 
ble. O, if you knew how Tyearn for a sight of 
my mother’s face!” 

“You shall sec her, my poor child,’ I said, 
drawing her tomy side and kissing her forehead. 
“Will she come here and be my friend and 
housekeeper, do you think?” 

The girl’s face was like an illumination. She 
looked perfectly beautiful as she turned to me. 


she said, a little 
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“Tam sure she would, quite sure, only I did 
not like to ask it—I never could have spoken to 
any one, not even you, but you surprised it out 
ofme, O, Miss Simpson, can you take her?” 

“Certainly, certainly Ican,”’ was my answer; 
“and as soon as practicable I will give you a sit- 
uation as under-teacher, if you wish it, so that 
you may be always in the same house with her. 
‘There! is your heart lighter?” 

For answer she threw herself on my neck, and 
wept—not bitter tears, but tears of very rapture. 

After that how changed she was! It was 
Deautiful to see her steady devotion to me 
and to my interest. The pupils began to 
like her. She exhibited a capacity for loving 
that I had not dreamed of. And when her 
mother came she was the happiest creature I 
ever saw, 

She is with me yet, but she will earn a more 
beautiful home than I ean give her, for she 
holds a gifted pen. 

ee 
THE FRENCHMAN AND BUTCHER. 


A half-starved Frenchman, once, ’tis said, 
Passed near a butcher's door, 

Where British beef, good white and red, 
Mung round in pienteous store. 








Tho Frenchman gazed with longing eyes, 
Then loud, “on! bon!” he cried; 

The butcher turned with quick surprise, 
Then spoke with wounded pride: 


on great outlandish cheat! 
euch stuff'as thi 
You xay ‘hone, bone!" say 
And meat extremely fat!” 
———_+o—____. 


For the Conipanton. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF KEW. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Marvellous!” exclaimed Prof. Tromp. 

“Wonderful!” ejaculated Dr. Savage. 

“Marvellous!” “wonderful!” chimed in sev- 
eral others. 

“Isn’t it as I told you?” asked Mr. Mole. 

“It is indeed,” said the rest; and they all 
stood and peered into a hole in the ground. 

The town of Kew, though small, was renowned 
for the wisdom and erudition of its inhabitants. 
It seemed to be a nucleus which gathered to it- 
self all the learning and much of the eccentri- 
city of the conntry round about. 

There Prof. Tromp, the famous astronomer, 
surveyed the heavens from the airy heights 
of his observatory; there Dr. Savage, botanist 
as well as physician, ranged the woods in search 
of rare plants, which he delighted to classify ac- 
cording to their order and species, and by means 
of which he also made many valuable additions 
to the materia medica. There Mr. Mole, the an- 
tiquarian, brought to light the hidden mysteries 
of the past; and there flourished the Scaliger In- 
stitute, which boasted a corps of Professors un- 
equalled by those of any college in that part of 
the country. It was affirmed that, in compari- 
son, Harvard was nowhere. It is manifest that 
no one could breathe such an atmosphere as 
this without being more or less affected by it, 
hence the inhabitants of Kew had habits and 
ways of thinking peculiar to themselves. 

“Is it not as I told yon?” asked Mr. Mole, 
whose visage was as leathery as some old-time 
parchment, and whose nose seemed to have 
grown long and sharp from prying into the se- 
crets of nature. 

“Tt is indeed!” e 

The hole into which the phitosophers were 
gazing@was an excavation which Mr. Mole had 
caused to be made because in digging for Indian 
relics he fancied he found indications of a mau- 
soleum. But though he discovered no bones, 
he discovercd something equally valuable, for 
there, twenty fect or more below the surface of 
the earth, was a heavy hammer, or mace, and a 
fragment of a horse-shoe, both much corroded 
by time, but in a state which left no doubt of 
their original design. He had hastened to sum- 
mon the wise men of the town, who were now 
intent upon their investigations. 

“The soil is thoroughly impregnated with 
iron,” said the chemical Professor, “while lime 
predominates elsewhere in this vicinity. - I will 
take some home for analysis;”’ and he scooped 
up the precious dust in a small tin box which 
he had brought for the purpose. 

“Do you see this which I hold in my hand?” 
said Prof. Tromp. “It is an acrolite. IT have 
seldom seen anything more curious;” and the 
learned astronomer was proceeding to favor his 
audience with a disquisition upon aerolites in 
general, and ‘this one in particular, but was in- 
terrupted by the chemical Professor, who de- 
clared that it was lava,—he had been abroad 
and seen Vesuvius, and who should know lava, 
if he did not? 

The dispute grew so sharp, that it threatened 
disaster to the cause of science, but it was finally 
settled in favor of the voleano, because on turn- 
ing up the carth with a shovel, similar speel- 
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mens were discovered in abundance, while cer- 
tain rocks imbedded in the soil had evidently 
been subjected to the action of fire. 

When night fell, and they coukl no lonzt 
pursue their researches, they proceeded with 
their relics to the antiquarian’s place of abode, 
and sat up till midnight endeavoring to eluci- 
date the mystery of their origin. 

The mace, they decided, was evidently a wea- 
pon of warfare, and must have belonged to some 
race much more powerful than our own, for, as 
one of the Professors renfarked, “it would have 
required a Hercules to wicld it.” 

Both that and the horse-shoe were of wroncht 
iron, “which,” said Mr. Mole, ‘presupposes a 
knowledge and use of implements and materials 
such as belong to an advanced stage of civili- 
zation. Do you say that it proves that our 
American Indians understood these things?” 
continued he. “But we know that they did not 
understand them. No, it proves something quite 
different; it proves that our land was inhabited 
by a civilized race before the advent of the In- 
dian.” 

The philosophers all nodded. assent to this 
proposition, and advanced many wise theories 
of their own which I will not relate at length. 
Suffice it to say that every thing was adjusted 
harmoniously, and they separated with mutual 
good feeling. Indeed, the matter did seem very 
plain, for a horse-shoe supposed a horse, and a 
horse supposcd a master, and to whom shvuuld 
the warlike mace belong if nof to the rider of 
the horse? 

The next step was to request one of the Insti- 
tute students, who was quite an artist, to em- 
body the idea in a drawing, which he did by 
producing a spirited picture of a knight of the 
middle ages on a rampant stecd. 

The story soon got abroad, and strangers 
flocked to see the site of thé oxtinct volcano, and 
the mace and horse-shoe—those relics of a being 
who, for any thing they knew, might have been 
overwhelmed by the eruption. 

So grent was the excitement produced, tliat 
the learned antiquarian was at Jast requested to 
deliver an address in the open air, on the spot 
where the discovery was made, which was list- 
ened to by a large toncourse of people, escored 
thither by the Kew band. 

Old Mrs. Foster sat in her door, smoking her 
s her wont of a ple: nt afternoon, 
vas almost a hundred years of axe, but re 
tained her faculties in’ a remarkable degree, 
which was perhaps the reason Mr. Mole had not 
long ago caztured and set her up among his 
“fossil remain T am sure he often Jook.d 
upon her with covetous eyes, but the old wom: u 
seemed still to have a pretty strong hold of lie, 
and had by no means lost her interest in whit 
was going on in the world. 

As she sat at her door, smoking, she heard the 
ic of the Kew band, and great was her curi- 
osity to know what it portended; but her house 
being remote from the village, it was some tine 
before she saw any one of whom she could make 
inquiry. At last she saw a woman coming that 
way, whom, as she drew near, she recognized as 
Betsey Pike. 

“Ho, Betsey,” cried she. “What is all this 
pother that T hear? Fourth o’ July doesn’t come 
in September this year, does it?” 

“Lor sakes, granny, haven’t you heerd ?” ssid 
Betsey,—for there were people even in Kew who 
said “Lor sakes.” ‘ 

“No, I haint heerd nothin’. 
door here, and tell me about it.” 

Betsey complied, for in truth she cared very 
little for the address, and rather preferred t 
chief speaker herself. 

“Why, they've found something, the wise 
heads has, that gocs ¢0 show that there was a 
volcano here once. A volcano is a mounting 
that sends forth fire and smoke, you know.” 
(Betsey had stndied geography in her young 
days.) 

“Dew tell, now! 
was?” 

“Down by Berry’s oak. You know where that 
is, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and did long afore you was born; but 
there never was no sech a mountain there sence 
I can remember, and I don’t believe there «rer 
was.” : 

“But this was long afore you can rememixt. 
and I haven’t told you all; they’ve found some 
things that goes to show that there was folks 
lived here afore the Injins, and that knowed 3 
sight more than the Injins, too.” 

“Sech as what?” 

“Wal, chiefly an old horse-shoe and a mace.” 

“What might that be?” 

“Why, a great kind of iron cudgel, or mallet 
or something,—I don't exactly know what ” 

“It’s my belief they’ve found old Peter Croft’ 
hammer.” 

“Who, for the Jand)\sak& @vas Peter Croft?” 
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Where do they say that it 








“He was a blacksmith, that had a shop right 
close under the ouk, and a house, too, but they 
was both burnt down.” 

“But that couldn’t be, granny, because these 
things was found twenty feet or more under 
ground,” said Betsy. 

“Ay, of course they was. Pcter was an odd 
old ygenius,—at least, so they said, —he died 
afore I was born; and he built in a kind of hol- 
ler, because he said how it was warmer in win- 
ter. Wechildren used to play with the melted 
iron and things where the old shop stood. There 
was a cellar, too, as belonged to the house; but 
aftera while Mr. Berry he bought the land, and 
he filled every thing up all level. Mr. Berry’s 
been gone this sixty year and more. Yes, yes, 
they’ve found the remains of Peter’s old } - 
smith shop,—that’s what they’ve found.” 

“But they do say the roots of the tree growed 
right atop o’ these things. 

“Well, why shouldn’t it strike its roots out 
there whén it was all filled up? What's to hen- 
der?” 

“I believe my heart you’re right,”’ said Betsey, 
laughing; for though she was not highly edu- 
cated, she had a keen appreciation of a joke. 

She was not lony in spreading among her 
townspeople Mrs. Foster’s theory of the late dis- 
coveries, and many a laugh was enjoyed at the 
philosophers’ expense; but when the rumor 
reached the ears of these gentlemen, they ex- 
elaimed,— 

“What ignorance!” “What credulity!’ and 
the relics may be scen in the museum connected 
with the Scaliger Institute, to this day. 

———4eo 
For the Companion. 

A SINGULAR BIRD-CATCHER. 
By 0. A. Stephens. 

It was the queerest, quaintest place I have ever 
found, our camp on the “thoroughfare” leading 
out of the Pomzokwahem Lake. Pomgokw: 
hem is the Indian name for heron, and by thor- 
oughfare { mean an outlet flowed by a dam be- 
low; flowed so as to make the stream wider and 
more sluggish than before. The lumbermen of 
the Penobscot waters do this to aid in floating 
out their loys. 

We were on a sort of dry point running out 
into the stream, fringed on the water’s edge 
with ereat hemlocks and pines. Overhead these 
trees formed a dense, cool shade, but beneath 
we could look out upon the water between their 
trunks, which were bare as columns. The; 
breeze came in from the water. It was a de- 
lightful spot to while away the hot mid-days of 
early September. 

Out at the very extremity of the point, and 

* standing partly in the water, now that the 
stream was flowed, was a low, scrubby cedar, 
Its wide, drooping lower limbs were partly 
submerged in the water. We had noticed it 
at once when we first came to the point. 

Amons the boughs of this cedar, up some eight 
or ten feet, Jud (there were three of us,—Tom 
Evarts, Jud Moody and myself,) had espicd a 
wood-duck’s nest, the prettiest and most inter- 
esting of all the wild ducks in our Northern wa- 
ters, 

The,young ones were hatched. Indeed, from 
the usual habits of the bird, they ought to have 
been hatched much earlier in the season. Some- 
thing had disturbed the parents, or destroyed 
their first nest, perhaps. 

There were nine of the little yellow, downy 
chicks. We could have easily shot the old 
ones; but were in no need of game, and very 
soon we became much interested in watching 

* their movements in their reedy, sylvan home. 

The fifth day after we first camped on the 
Point, they began to leave the nest. I do not 
know whether this was caused by the mother- 
bird, or was prompted by instinct on the part of 
the young ones. They were far from being 
large enoush to fly; but, one by one, during the 
day, they scrambled over the edge of the nest 
and fluttered down into the water. 

Some of them seemed to merely fall without 
using their wings at all. Once in the water 
they were at home, and floated off among the 
rushes like ¢: hells. There was something 
amusing in their familiarity with the water. 
Buoyant as corks, there was no danger of their 
drowning. They had only fo draw back their 
tiny necks and sit quict, or paddle on at pleas- 
ure. 

The mother-duck swam back and forth, pilot- 
ing out cach chick as it tumbled down. When 
atlength they had all left the nest, she swam 
away into the open water with the whole flock 
tossing and rippling about her. It was a very 
pretty sight. 

Late in the afternoon she came back under 
the nest with her brood; and they sat all night, 
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again for the open water. We saw them sail! 
out through the reeds toward the channel. The 
old one seemed to be feediny them on some sort 
of water-buys. 

The current bore some one of them oceasional- 
ly away from the mother; though as soon as they 
were ten or a dozen fect from her, they would 
exert themselves to get back. One of them, how- 
ever, was hardly strong enough to breast the cur- 
rent. Notwithstanding his efforts to reach the 
mother, he was carricd farther and farther down 
the stream. 

‘The mother didn’t seem to notice his troubles. 
She was absorbed with the other cizht. It quite | 
excited our sympathies to see him borne so re- 
lentlessly away. When he had been carried 
forty or fifty feet from the rest of the brood, 
there was a great splash and the chick suddenly 
disappeared under the water. 

“Hollo!”’ exclaimed Jud; “ 

“Something grabbed him: 
under water.’ 

“What could it be?” said I. 

“A water-snake, I guess,” replicd Tom. 

“Mieht have been a turtle,” suggested Jud,— 
“a mud-turtle.”” 

The old duck heard the gplash. She glanced ! 
suspiciously around; secaned to miss one of her 
brood, and at once swam along to where a bub-} 
ble or two strugeled up to the surface of the; 
stream. Turning her head down, she looked 
into the water, eagerly scanning the depths 
below; then going back she gathered the chicks 











what was that?” 
said Tom, “fruin 








apprehending farther danger. 

The question as to what sort of a creatarc had | 
pulled down our poor little duckling so remorse- 
lessly, puzzled us very much. Jud finally came 
to the conclusion that it was a muskrat, who 
had his mud house over on the other bank of | 
the thoroughfare. Such an act of wanton ag- 
gression was so contrary to Jud’s ideas of nat- 
ural justice, that he forthwith brought down his | 
rifle, and watching his chance, sent a ball, 
through the poor muskrat just as he was getting ' 
up on the roof of his house to enjoy the after- 
noon sun, Without a single sound orcomplaint 
the poor little victim rolled off into the water 
and floated down with the current. 

“There!” exelaimed Jud, with the air of a 
person who has done an act of justice. “No 
More gobbling here. Fair play’s a jewel, the| 
world over.”” 

On the next morning the old duck had forgot- 
ten her loss. She again took her young brood 
out into the stream. We watched them for a 
time, floating about so prettily. There were! 








eight of them. Something drew our attention ; 
from them for a few minutes, and when we | 
again looked there were but seven, 

“Another gone!” said I. “It couldn’t have 
been the muskrat. Poor fellow! killed on mere | 
suspicion!” : 

“T tell you it’s a snake,” said Tom. 

Jud went back to his old opinion, charging 
it to the turtles. ‘“Let’s put in our canoe and go 
out there,” said he. “Perhaps we can sce him 
on the bottom.” 

Carrying down our lite skiff, we slid it into 
the water, and getting in, paddled to the spot. 
The old duck instantly sailed back among the 
rushes with all the little ones bobbing after her. 
The water was ten or fifteen fect deep and the 
bottom was muddy, We could just discern 
the old sunken logs, lying bedded in the mud. 
But no turtles were in sight. We gearched 
along both banks for a quarter of a mile, or so, 
for wator-snakes, and saw several sunning them- 
selves on old tree trunks that projected into the 
stream, but neither of them was the criminal 
for whom we were in search. 

The duck did not desert her home under the 
cedar. The next morning saw her leading out 
her brood once more Our curiosity was now 
thoroughly roused, and we determined to watch 
sharply to sce if another chick was taken. The 
young ones could now swim much. better than 
on the first day. They wandered from the 
mother in all directions: some to a distance of 
several rods. ,They had not been feeding for 
More than fifteen minutes, when another one 
disappeared under the water with “a quick 
splash. Something black glanced up from the 
surface of the stream the same instant. 

“That was smartly done,” cried ‘Tom, 
lieve it was a fish.” 

“Who ever heard of a fish catching ducks?” 
said Jud. 

“No matter for that,’’ said Tom; “that luoked 
just like a fish’s tail to me.” 

“Tf it’s a fish, let’s fish for him,” said I. 

“So we can,” said Tom; “but we better wait 
tillafternoon, He wouldn't bite now, after miak- 
ing his breakfast on duck.’” 
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clustered together bencath the cedar bouhs. 
After sunrise the next morning, they staricd 


“How will you fish?” said Jud; “from the ca- 
noe?” 
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We can tic two or three 
and 60 


guess, will be better. 
lines together to make one long one, 
float the hook.’”” 

“What can we bait with?” said I. 

“O, a frog will do the work.” 

“Better take a bird. 
birds,” said Jud, laughing, 

“Well, I will,” sald Tom. “Much oblized to 
you for sugyesting it. I'll take a youny par- 
tridge. 
here in the woods yesterd: 

Tom went into the woods, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour returned with two partridge 
chickens, just out of their shells. He put them 
in the bottom of the canoe to keep them from 
running away, for they were quite sprightly and 
wild. 

After dinner (if the reader may be pleased to 
call a roast haunch of carribou and two par- 
tridges served on a.large flat rock, dinner) Tom 
tied four strong lines tozether, such as we used 
for catching togue trout. He then took a 
hook that had already hooked a seven-pound 
togue. This he fastened to the long line; and 
to make it float, uttached to it the biz cork we had 
had in a large bottle of vinegar. Not to kill the 
partridge chick and thus lose the advantage of 
| live bait, he tied it to the hook quite closely, yet 
! not so as to prevent the use of its legs or wings. 
It was a cruel act, but hunters don’t think much 
about such things. 

After this w: 
the line upon a high pole, so that the whole 
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together, and hurried towards the shore, as if pline would be clear of the rushes, and then 


! threw the hook and bait out into the middie of 
the stream, considerably above the spot where 
the duck had been caught, so that they mig 
float down past the cedar. The little partrid 
fluttered and splashed as the current bore him 
away; but the cork kept him from sinking. He 
had gone @ number of rods, but there were no 
bites. Jud began to lanzh, Tom drew the line 
to the shore, and then threw it again, Again it 
floated down past us. 
“Don’t scem to bite,” 
isn’t hungry.” 
Waita bit,” said Tom, throwing the hook 
once more. And surecnough, as the chick float- 
ed past the cedar the third time, there came the 
same quick splash as when the duckling was 
seized, and down went the bait. Instandy the 
line tightened with a jerk, but held. 

There was a ¢reat pulling to and fro, accom- 
panied by a waving motion of the water. Ton 
pulled on the line, but would not draw it in, lest 
the heavy strain should break it. ‘Bring the ca- 
noe!” cried he. “We must yet it up by some 

















said Jud. “Guess he 

















' other means than pulling ” 


We paddled out into the stream, but before we 
were over the spot where the line was fast, a 
large brown-blick creature floated up to the sur- 
face, drowned — It was an otter. 

We found its burrow afterwards under the op-, 
posite bank, 

An otter can remain under water a long time, 
—from three to five minutes, I have observed,— 
but at the end of that time it must come to the 
surface, or it will drown. The hook had caught 
fast into the creature’s nose. 

gp 


For the Companion, 


THE MERRY KINGS. 


King Edward IV. and the Tanner of Tam- 
worth, 


An old historian speaks of the “troublous sea- 
son of King Henry VI, the presperous reign of 
Edward IV,, and the pitiful lite of Kdward V.” 

Edward 1V., — (1441-1483) — the victorious 
White Rose, in the War of the Roses, was one Uf 
England’s merry kings. One summer diy, 
“when the leaves grew green,” and blossums 
hung on the greenwood tree, 


“King Edward-would a hunting go, 
Some pastime for to see.” 


So says a very old ballad, which also gives a 
pleasant picture of his appearance as be rode 
away from his palace: 


“With hawke and honnde he made him boune; 
With horne, and vke with bowe; 
To Drayton Bas-et he took his waye, 
Witlr all his Jords arowe.” 
As he was riding “o’er dale and down 
merry mood, he saw at a distance “a bold tan- 
ner” riding along the highway. Not an ambi- 














tious mau was this “bold tanner;”? he aped no 
so We 


doublets, and drove no two-forty horses; 
infer from the ballad which was,— 





and wider him a good cowhide, 
And aduare of sour-shelling.” 








“Stand stil, my lords! said the 
still Sunder the greenwood spray” and Ly 
to yonder fellow, and have a uidk with him. It 
will be a jolly joke to inquire the way to Dri 
ton Busset, and to ask him the news, and to offer 
horses with him, for he rides a sorry 














“No,” answered Tom; “from the shore, I 





This fish seems to prefer ; 


I found a nest of them just hatched, out |} 


s done, he raised the other end of 


| didly dr 


Then the lords gathered “ander the greenwood. 
spray,’”’ and the King rode forth to meet the 
“bold tanner.” 

“God speed thee, my good friend!” said the 
King. “Pray show me the ready way to Dray- 
ton Basset.” 

Now.the tanner looked upon men of fine cloth 
with contempt, and, as the King was very splen- 
sed, he held him in ill favor. 

“To Drayton Bassett?” said the tanner. “If 
you arc on your way to Drayton Basset, I would 
advise you to go directly forward until you come 
to a pair of gallows, then turn in upon the right 
hand.” 

This was an old way of saying ‘You be 
hanged!’ but the King received the uncivil an- 
swer good-naturedly. 

“That is an unready way,” said the King. 
“Go down with me to Drayton Basset, and thon 
shalt eat and drink of the best, and I will pay 
thy fare.” 

“Thon est no fare of mine,” said the tan- 
ner. “I make no doubt that I have more nobles 
in my purse than thou hast pence in thy pocket.”” 

“God give thee joy of them,” said the King. 

“But, my fine fellow, what art thon?” asked 
the tanner. “Tfc clothes that thou weartst on 
thy back would well cover a lord.’” 

“JT did not steal them,” said the King. “But 
Thave a question for you. You are riding about 
the country, far and near; what news do you 
hear?” 

“I hear no news,” replied the tanner, “but 
that cowhides are deur.” 

“Cowhides? Cowhides?” queried the King. 
“Pray tell me what things are those?” 

“Why, art thou a fool?” said the tanner. “I 
carry a cowhide under me” 

“What is thy craft?” asked the King. 

“Tama barker. Pray tell me what is yours?” 

“Tam a poor courticr, and right tired am I of 
the serv! I would fain quit the court, and 
learn thy trade of thee.” 

“Heaven forefend! If thou wert my ‘prentice, 
thou wouldst spend more than I should gain, by 
forty shillings a year!” 

“If thou wilt not receive me as thy ” prentice,” 
said the King, “Ict us at least swap horses before 
we part, for | am in a trading way to-day.” 

Now the King's horse was an elegant, high- 
spirited stecd, and the tauner’s was a poor, old, 
tumble down beast, sharp-backed, hollow-ribbed, 
most pitiable to behold. 

“That we will,” said the tanner. 
have some boot of thee.”” 

“That would be azainst reason,’ said the King. 
“My horse is a much finer animal than thine, 
and that thou well canst see.” 

“Yes; but my horse, Brocke, is gentle and mild, 
stands where you leave him, never runs away, 
while thine is unruly and untame, stepping here 
and there.” 

“But what boot wilt thou have?” asked the 
King.” 

“No pence nor hulf-pence,” said the tanner, 
“but a noble in gold.” 

“JIere’s twenty groats,” said the King. 
“Twenty groats of white money!” 

“Twenty groats!” exclaimed the tanner. “I 
would have taken my oath, just now, that thou 
Ist not a single penny. But, though thou 
st got Brocke, my horse, thou shalt not have 
my cowhide.” 

The tanner took his precious cowhide and 
threw it across the gold-mounted saddle on his 
new horse. 

“Now help me up, thou fine fellow,” he said 
tothe King. ‘Tis time that I was gone!” 

The King helped the tanner into the stirrup, 
and the latter gave rein to the impaticnt steed, 
‘The delizhted fellow started off in fine style, but 
his triumph was of very short duration, for, 
when the horse heard the cowhide rattle, and 
saw the cow’s tail wag, he pricked up his ears, 
broke rein, and made for the forest in hot haste. 




















“But I must 














expecting cvery moment to be thrown and 





“The tanner he pulled, the tanner he sweat, 
And held by the pummel fast.” 


Ne landed at last with his choice cowhide 
upon a soft spot of earth, and, finding himself 
whole, hurried back, with an incensed counte- 
nance, to the Kii 

“Take thy horse again with a vengeance!” he 
said. .“L will have no more of him.” 

“My horse would have borne thee well enough,” 
said the King, “but he knew not of thy cowhide. 
But, jolly tanner, if thou wilt change, then Z 
must have sone boot of thee.” 

“What boot wilt thoa ha 

“No pence nor half-pen 
twenty pounds 
Here’s twenty froats out of my own purse 
tid the tanner, “and here are twenty that Thad 
! of thee, I have just one more, and that,we'll 
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» but I must have 
















spend together at the dun.” >. 


The tanner was now frightened out of his ~ 
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The remainder of the story is happily told in 
the quaint old ballad: 


“The King set a bugle horn to his mouth, 
And blew both loud and shrill; 

And goon came lords, and soon came knights, 
Fast riding oer the hill. 


“‘Now out, alas!’ the tanner he cried, 
“That ever I saw this day! 

Thon art a thief! yon come thy fellows, 
To take my cowhide away :" 


“They are no thieves,’ the King replied. 
‘I swear! so mote I thee! 

But they are the lords of the North country, 
Here come to hunt with me.’” 


When the tanner discovered that his new ac- 
quaintance was no less than the King, he began 
to tremble, thinking he would be hanged: 


“ ‘Away with thy fear, thou jolly tanner, 
For the sport thou hast shown to me, 

I wote noe halter thou shalt wear, 
But thou shalt haye a knight's fee.’ ”” 


So said the King. The tanner was then made 
a knight, and was assigned Plumpton Park as 
an estate. He received the office gladly, and 
promised the King that when the latter should 
come to Tamworth,— . 

“Neat's leather should clout his shoen.”” 

We have followed the ballad with but little 
deviation in relating this story. The story in the 
main is no doubt true, for it was @ custom among 
young kings at this period to seek such adven- 
tures as these. Doubtless, some of the incidents 
were colored to suit the rhyme of the ballad- 
maker. But the incident is in keeping with the 
early character of the merry King, Edward IV. 

HezEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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CONGRESS. 


Congress, or the National Legislature met on 
Monday, December 4th. This will not be the 
first session of the present Congress, for it met 
on the 4th-of Iast March, and continued to sit 

_- for several weeks. 

Each Congress has a life of two years, extend- 
ing from the 4th of March in the odd year to 
the 4th of March in the next odd year. Thus, 
the present Congress came into existence on the 
4th of March, 1871, and will continue till the 4th 
of March, 1878. 

The first Congress assembled in the spring of 
1789, at New York,—but it was not until some 
weeks had elapsed that it was organized for the 
transaction of business; and Washington did 
not take the oath of office as President of the 
United States until the 80th of April, 1789,— 
which is the date of the beginning of our pres- 
ent form‘of national government. 

Since the organization of the first Congress, in 
the spring of 1789, forty-one have been held 
down to the 4th of March, 1871. The present 
is the forty-second Congress, and this national 
body is now drawing toward the close of its 
eighty-third year. 

Congress, like the British Parliament, and like 
all good constitutional bodics of its class, or or- 
der, is not only composed of two chambers, but 
these are essentially different in the conditions 
of their election, and in their terms of life. 

The House of Representatives, or “lower cham- 
ber,” is one of the most popularly constructed 
bodies in the world. It is based entirely on pop- 
ulation, without reference to age, or sex, or com 
dition, or color, or origin. The only qualifica- 
tions fer membership are citizenship, and the 
ave of twenty-five years,—and neither of these 
qualifications would be very strictly enforced, 
were any district to disregard cither of them, or 
both, 

The Senate is as aristocratically-constituted 1 
body as the House is demoerntically-constituted. 
While members of the Honse must be chosen 
every two years, members of the Senate arc 
chosen for six years. Representatives are chosen 
by the direct action of all voters, under systems 
of suffraze that approach to universality. Sen- 
ators are chosen by the Legislatures of the States 
from which they come. 

Every member of the House of Representatives 
represents n district in which the number of per- 
sons is, as nearly as possible, the same as it is in 
every other district. Every Senator may be said 
to represent half a State, as each State has two 
Senators. But the States, as is well known, are 
very unequal, both in respect to population and 
wealth. The State of Delaware has two Sena- 
tors, the same number as New York, and yet 
Delaware in population and wealth falls below 

inzle counties in New York. Oregon hae the 
same power in the Senate as Pennsylvania, yet 
the numbcr of the population of the two States 
is widely different. ! 

Strange as it may seem, this inequality of 
State representation, anti-democratic as it is, 
excites no bad feeling in this democratic coun- 
try. The Senate is as strong an institution as 
there is in the world. 

The two branches are differently organized, in 
some respects. The House has a Speaker, elect- 










ed by the members,—and that officer appoints the 
committees. The Vice-President of the United 
States is President of the Senate, but he fs not 
allowed to appoint committees, which is done 
by the Senate itself. The Senate chooses a Pres- 
ident, to act in the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who need never enter that body, if he is 
inclined to remain at home, apd indeed the coun- 
try has often been without a Vice-President. 
The House has a Clerk; the Senate a Secretary. 

The Senate, unlike the House, exists always. 
It is the treaty-making body, the House having 
nothing to do directly in aiding negotiations. 
It also confirms or rejects appointments to of- 
fice, a matter with which the House has no di- 
rect association. 


isl eS 


A CURIOUS OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


The Horizontorium, an optical illusion, some- 
times used as an evening pastime in England, 
very pleasingly illustrates the fact that a person 
cannot always correctly define an object by the 
appearance presented te the eyes. 

“The Horizontorium has been drawn in many 
different ways, but always on the same princi- 
ple, in isometrical perspective, that is with the 
vanishing point below the plane of the picture. 
A favorite representation used to be a castle or 
fort, with turrets, palisades, and a sentry stand- 
ing outside his box, the first appearance to the 
eye being a shapeless assemblage of objects. 
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We give a picture that illustrates the same 
principle of optics. Our object is to make the 
ill-proportioned figure present the appearance 
of a neat, well-shaped tomb-stone, enclosed by 
an upright fence. To do this a sight piece 
shonld first be prepared. It can be cut from 
thick paper, the shape of the diagram in the il- 
lustration numbered 2. The end of this sight 
piece should be bent so that it will stand up- 
right, and then it can be held by gluten to the 
spot marked 8 in the picture. 

Let the paper rest upon the table, close one 
eye, and look steadily with the other at the 
tomb-stone through the little hole at the top of 
fhe sight picce. A  well-preportioned tomb- 
stone, surrounded by an upright railing, will be 
scen. The tomb-stone will not only appear well- 
proportioned, but will scem to stand out from 
the paper, as though viewed by a stereoscope. 

Tt is possikle to multiply designs to any ex- 
tent, as the principle on which the Horizontori- 
um is constructed is a very simple one. The 
hint and the design given we trust may Jead our 
readers to enjoy some pleasant evening pas- 
tines. 








+o 
WRITERS AND SPEAKERS. 

Providence seldom allots more thau one great 
gift ton single person. Good writers are usual- 
ly poor speakers, like Goldsmith, who “wrote 
like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.’”’ The 
right word that always came to his mind when 
he was writing, was not remembered in ordina- 
ry conversation. 

“Sir,” said a person, speaking of Goldsmith, 
“the man was a fool. He would say ‘That is as 








good a shilling as ever was born!’ Coined 
would never have entered his head. He was a 
fool, sir!” 

Thackeray, with all his wit and versatile gifts, 
was a poor speech-maker. 


ne 


AN AGED WOMAN, AND WHAT 
SHE SAW. 


Mention was made, not long since, in the 
French newspapers, of the death of a lady in 
her hundredth year,—Madame la Duchesse du 
Plessis d’Aremcey. She was a noted personage 
in the reign of Napoleon J., whom she has sur- 
vived more than fifty years, and who became 
Emperor when she was about thirty-three years 
old. Her life was passed during a period of stir- 
ring events, and it may be interesting to re- 
fer to some of the most prominent. 

At the date of her birth, the old French mon- 
archy of the Bourbons was in existence. She 
lived to sce it swept away, and to witness in its 
place two French Empires, both of which also 
passed away at an interval of almost sixty 
years; and three French Republics. Two of the 
latter long since ceased to exist. ° 

She saw France four times invaded. A young 
woman when the Alligs entered France in 1792, 
aml a middle-aged woman when they came in 
1814, and“in 1815, she survived to see the yet 
more terrible German invasion of 1870. Be- 
tween the first and the last of these invasions, 
almost fourscore ycars elapsed. 

England owned a large part of the present ter- 
fitory of the United States when this French 
lady was born. Now we are a nation, and Eng- 
land’s rule among us is a thing of the past. 

In 1771 England had not obtained half that 
Indian dominion which now is hers; and Lord 
Clive himself, who founded that dominion, and 
who dicd in 1774, would be astonished, could he 
come back, to see the English power in India. 

The Australasian world was then unthought 
of. Now it is full of new communities, that arc 
growing up into Christian countries, in which 
another century will sce many millions of men 
and women of European descent. 

Spain owned most of South America, and not 
a little of North America, in 1771, and there were 
Spanish Viceroys in M ‘o and Lima; and now 
Spain’s Amcrican possessions consist of a cou- 
ple of islands. Mexico and Lima are capitals of 
independent nations, ang a Spanish Viceroy is no 
morc to be seen in either than a Spanish In- 
quisitor. 

Poland was a great and an unbroken kingdom 
in 1771, not even the first partition then having 
taken place, and now that unfortunate nation- 
ality is as dead as the old Roman Empire. 

Turkey was one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope in 1771. Now she exists only because the 
leading nations cannot agrce among themselves 
as to the best way to eat her up. 

Another great power in Europe in 1771 was 
Spain, the equal of England, and France, and 
the German Empire, and the superior of Russia 
and Prussia. Now she is of no more weight in 
Europe than is Belgium, which had no national 
existence in 1771, while Prussia, then with little 
influence in Europe, is now at the head of the 
nations, and has become the new German Em- 
pire, 

Since 1771 there have disappeared from the 
list of nations, besides Poland, the old German 
Empire, the Mogul’s Empire in India, the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, the Pope’s temporal do- 
minion, the Republic of Holland, the Grand 
Dukedom of Tuscany, the Republic of Venice, 
and a score or two of lesser States in Italy, and 
Germany, and elsewhere. 

To balance these losses there have come into 
existence in the last hundred years the Republic 
of the United States, the Empire of Brazil, the 
Republics of Mexico and Peru, the Austrian 
Empire, the Kingdom of Italy, the new German 
Empire, the Kingdom of Greece, half a score of 
Spanish or colored nations in’ America or the 
West Indies; the Kingdoms of Holland and Bel- 
gium, and the Liberian Republic, and the King- 
dom of the Sandwich Islands. 

The Barbary States have ceasedgo be pirates 
and,Alziers has begome a French dependency. 

Inthe East, China and Japan have been thrown! 
open to the world, and Persia has dwindled 
almost to feeble imbecility; the East India Com- 
pany has ceased to be a political power, while a 
British Queen rules directly over Hindostan, 
wearing the crown, and wielding the sceptre of 
Akbar and Aurungzebe. 

All these changes have occurred in the course 
of one human life; and yet, great as they are, 
they form but a small and comparatively insig- 
nificant part of the changes that have taken 
place in a century; for much more important 
are the changes consequent @n the use of steam 
for ships and railways, the introduction of the 
electric telegraph, theiuvention of various kinds 











of murdcrous arms, the thousand mechanical 
inventions, the conquests of science, the discoy- 
ery of the virtues of vaccination, the creation 
of new kinds of food and new sorts of clothing, 
and the addition of countless conveniences to 
our daily lives. Why, there are a hundred use- 
ful things known to the young people ef to-day 
that the French Indy no more knew in her youth 
than Robinson Crusoe on his csert island, 


—_——_+- 
IN THE CARS. 


Whatever is indicative of a kind heart is gen- 
erally both winning and graceful. I always re- 
call with pleasure a little incident that occurred 
in a steam car in which I was riding, and which 
left a pleasant picture in my mind. 

The car was nearly filled with people, when 
there entered it two men with their families, 
each taking opposite seats near the door. Ono 
of the men was a laboring Dutchman, and as 
his wife held a small babe, he constituted him- 
self the nurse of three sturdy little fellows, very 
nearly of a size, whose appetites were eqnal to 
any that I ever saw gratified. 

The gentleman opposite was clezance itself, 
with acertain ineffable grace about every featore 
and movement that was very attractive. He al 
so had with him his wife, who evidently was an 
invalid, and a boy, the reficction of his own manly 
beauty. 

The Dutchman answered all demands upon his 
purse with ready generosity, regaling his three 
boys with pop-corn and apples; but at last, as if 
the idea had occurred to him that his children 
might be hungry, he opened a knapsack, and 
took from it an immense Dutch-cake. 

Having given what might be regarded as a 
loaf to each of the children, he restored it to the 
knapsack, when he caught the eye of the boy 
opposite, who was regarding the performance 
with a pleasant smile. 

In an instant, the knapsack was thrown open 
again; out came the Dutch-cake, and an ample 
triangle was handed across to the dainty little 
fellow, who blushed, and glanced nt his aristo- 
cratic father for permission, : 

The gentleman took it from the Dutchman, 
with a smile that fully acknowledged his recoz- 
nition of the favor jntended, and gave it to his 
son, who, in turn, thanked both his father and 
the Dutchman. Then he held it in his hands, 
the Dutchman watching him with a little unca- 
siness visible in his honest face, as if afraid it 
was not quite good enough for such as he. 

The father, in the meantime, continued to read 
his papcr, but, presently, lookiyg at his son, and 
seeing him cating the Dutch-cake with evident 
relish, he glanced across at the Dutchman, and 
the two exchanged smiles that did one’s heart 
good to see, It was a smile of parental sym- 
pathy. 

When the Dutch-cake had all disappeared, the 
gentleman fook down his son’s lunch-bos, and 
treated the whole of his rough neighbor's party 
tosponge-cake. The cagerness of the three bors 
and the coyness of the father did not at all de 
tract from the pleasnre which must have been 
felt by the gentleman in his cordial and truly 
gentlemanly act. 

It is diMcult to define what there was in this 
little scene that left such an indelible impression, 
as if a sunbeam had been stereotyped on my 
heart; but any one who is a parent, or who loves 
children, or who has felt the,satisfaction that 
their smiles afford, will readily understand why 
it remains like a beantiful picture upon the walls 
of my memory. Cc. W. F. 

fo ee 
A PHILOSOPHER’S QUESTION. 

When Phyrrus, king of Epirus, was preparing 
to wago war against Rome, Cineas, a wise and 
good man, asked him what were his expecta- 
tions as to the result of.the carcer upon which 
he was about to enter. 

“To subduc Rome,” answered the King. 

“What will you do next, my lord?” , 

“f will conquer Italy.” 

“And what then?” 

“TL will subjugate Carthag 
whole of Africa, and Greeee.” 

“And when you have conquered all that you 
can conquer, what will you do then?” 

“Do? [will sit down and spend my time iu 
peace and comfort!” 

“Ah, my lord,” said the sage, “what prevents 
you from sitting down and spending your time 
in peace and comfort now?” 

SS oS 
NEWTON, . 

Newton was very absent-minded at times of 
intense study. He once asked a friend to dine 
with him, but forgetting tho appointment, or- 
dered dinner for but one. His friend came, and 
supposing the plate in the dining-room was for 
him, ate his dinner withont interrupting the 
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philosopher, and departed. Prosently Newton 
came into the dining-room. ‘‘Ideclare,” said he, 
moodily, “if it were not for the empty plate, 
Ishould say that I had not dined.” 
—_—_—+o 
REDEEMING A DESERT. 

an immense desert extends for many hundred 
miles on this side of the Rocky Mountains, 
which American engineers have declared unin- 
habitable. The soil is fertile, but there arc no 
trees, nor springs of water, and no rain falls. 

If there was no possibility of redeeming this 
desert, it would be a more formidable barrier to 
emigrants than the Rocky’ Mountains. But 
French engineers, by boring Artesian wells in 
the great desert of Sahara, have succeeded in 
covering large areas with grass and palm trees. 
In Egypt the millions of fig and orange trees, 
set out by the late Pacha, Mahemcet Ali, have 
already changed the climate, and rains in sum- 
™mer are common, where formerly rain was un- 
known. 

One cannot doubt that our enterprising emi- 
grants will effect similar changes in the great 
Amcrican desert, and make it, in spitesof formi- 
dable hindrances, the seat of populous and 
thriving communities. 

2 gi 


A FIRE HELMET. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, by scientific knowledge, 
constructed a safety lamp, which is a perfect 
protection for miners against explosions from 
fire damp. Prof. Tyndale has put his chemical 
skill to similar use by inventing a fire helmet, 
which will guard firemen in burning houses 
from all danger of suffocation by smoke or 
flame. 'Theconstruction is very simple. It con- 
sists of a hood made of metal and wire gauze. 
Opposite the mouth and nostrils is a layer of 
cotton-wool moistened with glycerine. Outside 
of this is a layer of small leaves of charcoal, 
upon another layer of dry wool; and last comes 
a layer of small pieces of causticlime. Experi- 
ments are said to have proygd perfectly success- 
ful; and firemen, armed withethis helmet, can 
stand for a long time in the thickest smoke with- 
out inconvenience. 





THE TROUT AND THE SNAKE. 

Brook trouts, it is said, like blue fish, bite ea- 
gerly when they are full. A gentleman, who is 
very skilful with his line, says that he has often 
caught trouts that were so gorged that their food 
protruded from their mouths; and that he once 
caught a large trout that had endeavored to 
swallow s small snake. The reptile had gone 
down tail first, and its head was projecting from. 
the fish’s mouth. Both were alive and active, 
although the snake’s tail was commencing to be 
acted upon by the gastric juice of the trout’s 
stomach, and the flesh was gone from the tip of 
the tail, and the bone exposed. It has been 
doubted whether living matter could be digested 
in the stomach of an animal, and this circum- 
stance is interesting from its undoubted authen- 
ticity. 

oe 
SHORT IN COMPARISON. 

A literary man, who was quite tall in stature, 
once ridiculed an English poet who was below 
the medium height. The poet was a wit, and 
remembered that a little diamond may be of 
more value than a mountain of glass. He 
sought relief for his wounded feelings in the 
consolations of rhyme, with the following re- 
salt: 

“Though born to be short is my fate, 
Yet so was the great Alexander: 
: And when I go in at a gate 
I don’t have to stoop like a gander. 





“I'm no long, lanky hoddy doddy, 
Whoee beaver mounts up to the sky ; 
But, though scarcely four fect in my body, 
In soul, Iam thirty fect high!” 


+ 
CAUGHT, 
The Evening New York Despatch tells a funny 
story about the too intimate acquaintance of a 
- pack of dogs, and a locomotive: 


The single track.trestle-work over State Strect, used. 
by the Lake Shore Railroad pasouger trains, is a re 
markably uncomfortable c place for mau and 
beast if praia aappens to roaching. It is too 
narrow oF standing room he side, and there is 
from twel¥e to twenty feet of a jump to motherearth. 

A day or two ago, a squadron of vagrant dogs, 
numbering upwards of 2 dozen, took it into their ca- 
nine heads to cross that bridge, and away they went, 
skipping over the ties as lively as a lot of crickets. 

‘he poor brutes had failed to consult the time card, 
or they’ might have seen that the day express was just 
due; but perhaps that did not matter much, as they 
had visual information of that fact about the time the 
leader had reached the centre of the bridge. The 
train came thundering along, its cow-catcher well in 
front, and the curs, after one moment of bewilder- 
ment, set up a chorus of frightful howls. 

Some of the dogs tried to slip past the monster, and 
others turned tail and made a run for it. but the re- 
sult was all the same, and the cow-catcher scoo| 
them up by twos and threes, keeping a hundred 
weight or so of animated legs and bodies turning 





handsprings and somereets, until the last yelper had 


been pitched o! 
Quite a crowd of ns eollected to count the 
dead, but the dogs disappointed them, as every one 


had sufficient lifo left to limp away. 





PAPA’S COFFIN. 


Custodians of dead-houses in cities must grow 
callous by long familiarity with the surprise of sor- 
row, or their hearts would break with witnessing al- 
most daily scenes like the following, from the New 
York Times: , 


Late in the day (Thursday) ‘@ young woman, lead- 
ing by the hand a boy and girl, aged respectively 
five and six years, applied for admittance at the 
Morgue. She explained that she was in quest of her 
husband, Dennis McMahon. ~ He had been shot in 
the right hip and abdomen, and conveyed to the hos- 
pital, but died shortly after being admitted. 

The officer in attendance explained the case to the 
woman in as few words as possible, and kindly asked 
what disposition she wished to make of the body. 
Trembling like an aspen leaf, she listened to the sto- 
ry, her face changing from pale to ashy white, and 
ber lips moving a3 if to contradict the story. 

While listening to the details of the death of her 
husband, the children, unconscious of the magnitude 
of their loss, were meanwhile running round among 
the piles of coffins, asking for ‘‘papa.”” 

The little bey pointed innocently toa pile of chil- 
dren's coffins, and said to his baby sister, “See where 
they put little girls; O! pretty! rey rubbing 
the side of the little coffin with and. 

In the meantime the little girl, in her search for 
“papa,” was endeavoring to lift up the lid of a coffin, 
and peering through the space between the ld and 
the edge of the coffin, said, 

“Here's Papa, allice.” ‘No, God forbid, darling,” 
sald the mother; re is not here.” 

The incident moved to tears all who witnessed it, 
and when the woman explairied that she had not 
enough money to pay her car fare to Catharine Ferry, 
which she wished to cross to see her priest, a dozen 
hands went into as many pockets, and a good little 
purse was instantly made up for her. 








WEBSTER'S RETORT UPON WIRT. 


Daniel Webster was never known as a “wit,” being 
of a genius vastly greater than that; but he was 
quick enough, when he bad almost gained a point, to 
parry any attempt to surprise him from his advan- 
tage. 


He was once engaged in the trial of a case in one of 
the Virginia courts, and the opposing counsel was 
William Wirt, author of the ‘Life of Patrick Hen- 
ry,”’ which has been criticised as brilliant romance. 

in the progress of the case, Mr. Webster introduced 
a highly respectable witness, whose testimony (unless 
disapproved or impeached) settled the case, and anni- 
hilated Mr. Wirt’s client. After getting through the 
testimony, he informed Mr. Wirt, with a significant 
expression, that he was through with the witness 


‘and that he was at his service. 


Mr. Wirt arose to commence the cross-examination, 
but seemed for a moment quite perplexed how to 
proceed, but quickly assumed a manner expressive of 

is incredulity as to the facts elicited, and coolly eye- 
ing the witness a moment, he said: 

“Mr. K., allow me to ask you if you have ever read 
a work called the ‘Baron Munchausen?’ ”” 

Before the witness bad time to reply, Mr. Webster 
rose quickly to his feet, and said.— 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Wirt, for the interruption; 
but there was one Gestion I forgot to ask the wit- 
ness, and if you will allow me that favor, I promise 
not to interrupt you again.” 

Mr. Wirt, in the blandest manner, replied.— 

“Yes, most certainly; when Mr. Webster, in the 
most deliberate and solemn manner, said,— 

“Sir. have you ever read Wirt’s ‘Patrick Hen- 


The effect was irresistible, and even the judge 
could not control his rigid features. Mr. Wirt him- 
self joined in the momentary laugh, and turning to 
Mr. Webster, sald,— 

puppere we submit this case to the jury without 
summing up,’”’ which was assented to, and Mr. Web- 
ster’s client won the sult.— Bench and Bar, by L. J. 
Bigelow. 

——__+e_-— 
A SHREWD WASP. 


Insects can make hard masters, compelling weaker 
ones to work for them, and then using thelr slaves for 
food. Two witnesses vouch for the truth of the fol- 
lowing story in the Albany Evening Journal: 


They (the two witnesses) saw a wasp riding on a 
green worm, about one and a halfinches long. How 
far he had ridden, they did not know; but after they 
saw him, they watched him until he had ridden all of 
twenty-five feet Occasionally the worm would stop, 
He motionless, as though dead, when the wasp, after 
awhile, would spur him up, and then the worm would 
go on. The wasp would keep the worm in as direct 
acourseashecould. Aftera while, the worm stopped, 
and the wasp dismounted, and quickly ran aud T re 
moved a little stope or piece of ground about two 
inches from where the worm lay, and then, seizing 
the worm by the head, drew it into the hole. Pres- 
ently the wasp came out, put on the gravel top over 
the ‘hole, covered the stone over, and seemed to be 

tting ready to fly, when they killed him, and then 
a down about two inches, and dug out the worm, 
which was dead. 


—___+e+—___ 


A NEW HIDING-PLACE. 


A thief in New York escaped capture  fow days 
ago by his cool impudence. It required a rare pres- 





ence of mind, worthy of a better cause. 


The citizens of Bergen, N. Y., on Saturday, chased 
a thief into a school-house in that city, and thinkin; 
thathe was hid somewhere on the premises, a search 
was made, but withouteflect. It er becanently trans- 
red thet on reaching the sehool-house he had in- 
jas himself to the principal of the school as one 
of the visiting committee, and was closeted with bim 
in conversation until the search had been abandoned. 
He escaped capture. 


+r 


STRENGTHENING THE MEMORY. 

Theodore Parker gave the credit of his remarkable 
memory to his father's careful training. The father 
made him give an accurate account of the book he 
had been reading, before allowing him to read an- 
other. There is good sense in the following article: 

Asageneral thing, we read too much, and think 
about what we read too little; the consequence is that 


most. of the people wa meet know something in a 
perticial way about almost every thing, and very little 
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in a thorough way about any thing. Not a tenth 
rt of what is read is remembered for a month after 
he book, magazine or newspaper is lald aside. Dan- 
iel Webster, who had a rich store of information on 
almost every subject of general interest, on being 
asked how it was that he could remember so accu- 
rately, replied that it had been his habit for years to 
reflect for a short time on what he read, and 80 fix all 
the facts and ideas worth remembering in his mind. 
‘Any one who docs this will be surprised to find how 
retentive his memory will become, and how long after 
reading a book or interesting article, the best portions 
thei will remain. 





A Beautiful Present. 


WE SHALL GIVE TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 
WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper---Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly far subscribers 
to the Companion. 


Its title Is “Granpra’s Firmen MAX.” It represents @ 
hay-field on a hot July afternoon. The farm-house is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Not far away, lusty men areload- 
ing a hage wagon, While in the foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay. 

‘The man is approaching old age. His tall, muscular 
form is somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his little “three-year-old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at a heavy rako, and 
whose face is a very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. * 

Neither grandpa nor his pet “hired man” {s turning off 
work like the boys, but there is sunshine in thelr faces, as 
well as in the flelds, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot Is charming as pencil 
can make hig, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
tulness of age, that the picture not only pleases, but holds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen. 

Mr. Darley, in American’ subjects, 1s unquestionably 
the first draughtsman in America; and In this picture he 
fully sustains his claims to that position. It 1s, in every 
sense of the word, a choice work of art, admirbly con- 
celved; one that will make a graceful and fitting ornament 
for any home. 

The size of the plcture, including its margin, 1s 17% by 
25 Inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
Be ready so that we can send it te all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
plres for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be sent you as soon as it comes to us from the printer. 

Remember that wo give the picture to both old and new 
subscribers. Any person who subscribes forthe paper for 
ano year, between Nov. I, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays 
$1 50 for it, will reeoive the picture. 

‘A subscriber who !s now owing for part of a year, and 
who pays only for that year, will not bo entitled to It. 
Such subscribers must pay onc ycar in advance of their 
present year's unpaid subscription, fh order to secure it. 

The offer of this picture will prove a help to our friends 
in obtaining new names, for it will be given, as we have 
stated above, to each new subscriber. 

Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards, ifyou wish 
them as alda in obtaining new names, 


ONE MONTH FREE. 


‘The ComPANION will bo sent free to January 1, 1872, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the reonths of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST, 


Our offers of Girrs and PREMIUMs are the most liberal 
and tho largest in number and variety ever made for new 
subscribers in this country, 

Tho Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
all of our subseribers, 

If you havo not recelved ono, or If a seaond copy Is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to your ad- 
dross, without charge. 





+o —_— 
DERIVATION OF “YANKEE.” 


The term ‘‘Yankee” is a modification of the French 
term, Anglais, meaning English. [tisetated that the 
English settlements were called by the aborigenes 
Ingese or Yengese, and in after years, especially dure 
ing tho struggle between the colonists and the mother 
country, Yengess became modified into “Yankee,” 
and was used by the British soldiery as an op} 
ous epithet. According to Thiery, “Yankee” isa cor. 
ruption of Yankin, diminutive of John, a nickname 
given to English colonists in Connecticut by the Dutch 
settlors in New York. Dr. Gordon, in his “History 
of the American War,” says it was a cant word in 
Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1718, and that it means 
excellent, as a yankee good horse, or yankee good 
cider. He supposes that it was ad by the sta- 
dents as a by-word, and being carried by them from 
the college, obtained currency in other colonies, and 
80 was subsequently applied to the New Englanders. 


——__+o+—__— 
EAT SLOWLY. 


“T hold,” remarks a physician, ‘that thirty minutes 
should be spent at each meal, and spent, too, in chew- 
ing the fc a good portion of the time, and not in 
continued putting in and swallowing; and in pleas- 
ant chat and laugh, instead of the continuance of the 
intense nervous pressure of the office or library. If 
you lay out to spend thirty minutes in this way at 
Your meals, yor may rest axsured you will not eat tao 
much, and what you do eat will be in the best condi- 
tion for appropriation to the needs of younsystem.”” 
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Cures SORE THROAT. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pino Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 

Poland's White Pine Compound, 

Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


aunt Cures Pulmonic Affec- 








tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


AS Oures Kidney Complaints. 


“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From gool Chocomna stualing: 
‘There's tron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees af healing.” 
JouN G. WHITTIER. 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE 
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THE METHODIST, 


An independent, wide-awake, handsomay printed, well- 
arrmng bly edited, high-toned weekly, devoted to the 
cirealation of 


Pure, Good, Wholescme, and Attractivo 
Roading. 
Its corps of cdlitors and contributers is second to none, 
and no expenso is spared to make it in every respect 
A LIVE PAPER, 


complete in every department. 


(a A Cuoice Feast is always prepared for the chil- 
dren. 





By special arrangement, there will appear each 
week, A Lectcrr-Room Tack by Brecugs, and a SER- 
MON OF ARTICLE by TALMAGE, the wond¢ rfl pulpit ora- 
tor, of Brooklyn, whose genius and eloquence attract vast 
crowds. 

So confident aro its publishers that ft will find friends 
when allowed to speak for itacif that they offer to send 
Specimen Copies Free for Four Weeks 
to all who ask for them. 
ar Jes rates for Clubbing with other Religious, Agri- 
cuftiral, and Literary Publications. are very ices ‘Sy 
this arrangement two papers can be taken for about tho 
cost of one, 
EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES. 
Good Canvassers wanted everywhero, and well 


9 Terms, $2 0 ayear inadvance. (Postage 20cts.) 
ofS w Crooks, BB. Eattors 
ABEL STEVESS, LL. D., : 
‘G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 
do-it 


114 Nassau Street, N. 
FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Only 10 Cents. A Great Novelty. 

Tho Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion—A 
beautiful new Home 
Paper devoted to Flow- 
ersand Ilome Heading. 

Lots of Pictures and 

leasant reading for the 

ore circle. F very body 

will like it,” Only 75e 0 
Fear. Club of 10, 6e 
each, Fine Premiums of 
Flower Sceds to Sub- 
scribers. 

Loys, Girls and La- 
dies can mnke $3 per 
day getting subscribers 
inevery town, Local 
Agents’ wanted’ every- 
where. 

Send 10 cts. for Spec- 
z imen Copies. 

For full particulars of tho above, send Sc, stamp for Pro~ 
spectus, Premium List and Club list of 100 Papers, Ad- 
ar HENRY 'T. WILLIAMS. 

4u—4t Pubitsher, No § Beekman St 


BOYS’ 


Watches and Chains, 
SETS OF 


STUDS AND SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
Silver Fruit Knives, 


MICROSCOPES 


axD 


MUSIC BOXES, 
For Sale by 
PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 


362 Washington Street, 
a - BOSTON. a 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. _ 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypothondria, and en matters that should be conside 
by every parent, i the training of youth. Price only $1. 

pages, cloth, Sent by mall, post paid, on receipt ot 
price. Thousands have been tau by this work the truc 
way to health and happiness. Address the !EANODY 
MEDICAL INSHITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mya. or Dr. W. H. PARKER, tho Assistant Physician, 
j—tt 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sest Prep on reeelpt of Stim 
Postage, Address ADAMS & CO,, Beston, 
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THE SCOTTISH BALLAD, “AULD 
ROBIN GRAY.” 


Leigh Hunt once remarked that Robin Gray had 
“gutfused more eyes with tears of the first water than 
any other ballad that ever was Written.” The song 
was once very popular in England, and it is still a fa- 
vorite among those charming people who havo the 
gift of ballad-singing. It was written by Lady Anne 
Barnard, who dicd in 1825. Tho history of the com- 
position is curious. Lady Barnard thus relates the 
circuinstances under which it was produced, in a let- 
ter to Sir Walter Scott: 


“Robin Gray,” go called from its being the name of 
the old herd ‘at Balcarras, was born soon after the 
close of the year 17/1. My sister Margaret had mar- 
ried, and accompanied her husband to London. I 
was melancholy, and endeavored to amuse myself by 
attempting a few poctical trifles, There was an an- 
cient Scotch melody, of which I was passionately 
fond; Who lived before your day, used to sing 
it to us ut Balearras. She did not object to its having 

ver words, though I did. I longed to sing ol 
's to different words, and give to its plaintive 
ome little history of virtuous distress in hum- 
such as might suit it. 
While attempting to effect this in my closet, I-called 

y little sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who Was the 

person near me: 

* ave been writing a ballad, my dear; I am op- 
pressing my heroine with many misfortunes. I have 
already sent her Jamie to sea—and broken her father’s 
arm—iand made her mother fall sick—and given her 
Auld Robin Gray for her lover; but I wish to load 
her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, poor 
thing! Help me to one.” 

“Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said the little Eliza- 
beth. ‘fho cow was intmediately lifted by me, and 
the sung completed. 

‘At our fireside, and amongst. our neighbors, “Auld 
Robin Gray” was always called for. Iwas pleased in 
secret with the approbation it met with; but such 
was my dread of being suspected of writing any thing. 
perceiving the shyness it created in those who could 
write nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret. 

Meanwhile, little as this matter seems to have been 
worthy of a dipute, it afterwards became a party 
question between the sixteenth and eighteenth cen 
turies. “Robin Gray” was either a very ancient ballad, 
composed perhaps by David Rizzio, and a great curt 
osity, ora very modern matter, and no curiosity at 
all.” I was persecuted to avow whether I had written 
it or not,—where [ had got it. Old Sophy kept my 
counsel, and I kept my own, in spite of the gratifica- 
tion of secing a reward of twenty guineas offered i 
the newspapers to the person who. should ascertaln 




















































the point past a doubt, and the still more flattering | 


ciretmustance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, Secre- 
tary to the Antiquarian Society, who endeavored to 
cutrap the truth from me in a manner [ took amiss. 
Had he asked me the question obligingly, I should 
have told him the fact distinctl ‘and contidentially. 
The annoyance, however, of this important ambas- 
xador from the antiquaries was amply repaid to me 
by the noble exhibition of thé “Ballat of Auld 
Robin Gray's Courtship,” as performed by dancing 
dogs under my window. It proved its popularity 
from the highest to the lowest, and gave me pleasure 
while I hugged myself in ny obseurlty. 


“‘Auld Robin Gray.’? 


‘When the sheep are in the fauld, when the cows come 
lame, 

When a’ the weary world to quiet rest are gane, 

The woes of my heart fa’ in showers frae ny ce, 

Unken'd by iny gudeman, who soundly sleeps by me. 


FounE samle loo'd me weel, and sought me for his 
le; 
But saving ae crown-piece, he'd naething else beside. 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea; 
And the crown and the pound, O, they were baith 
for me! 


Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 
My father brak his arn, our cow was stown away; 
My mother she full sick—my Jamle was at sea— 

nd Auld Robin Gray, O, he came a-courting me. 


My father cou 

I toiled day and night, but their bread I cou’dna win; 

Auld Heeb maintained them baith, and, wi" tears in 
nis ee, 

Said, “Jenny, O, for their sakes, will you marry me?” 


My heart it said Na, and I looked for Jamie back; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack; 
His ship it was a wrack!” Why didna Jamie dee? 

Or wherefore am I spar’d to ery out, “Woo is me!” 


My father argued sair—my mother didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to 
break: 

‘They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea; 

And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been his wife a week but only four, 

‘When mournfu' as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie's ghaist—I cou'dna think it he, 

Till he said, “I'm come hame, my love, to marry thee !”” 


©, sair, salr did we greet, and mickle eay of a’; 
Av kisi we took, nae mair—I bad him gang awa. 
I wish that I were dead, but I'm no like to dee; 
For, O, Lam but young ‘to ery out, “Woe is me?” 


T gang like a ghaist, and I carena much to epin! 
I darena think o* Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 
But 1 wiil do my best a gude wife aye. to be, 
For Auld Kobin Gray, O, he is sae kind to me! 


————_+e+—___. 
THE TURNING POINT. 

A poor youny man, after a youth of hardship, 
went to London to seek employment. He hoped 
to find occupation and support as a writer. He 
was conscious of genius, and, according to the 
custom of the period, applied to several noble- 
nen, distin:cuished as patrons of literature and 
art, for assistance, His applications did not re- 
cvive a favorable response, 

lis scanty purse was at last empty, and he 
found himself a wanderer in the great, inhospi- 
table city, without a home or a friend. He 
Was a religious young man. In his helplessness 
and distress he had found that he could not put 
his trust in nobles, and he now resolved to look 
wholly to God for help. Oneday, at this gloomy 
period, he wrote in his journal: 

“My God, my God,I put my trust in thee; my 
troubles increase, my soul is distressed. All 
day Jong [ call upon thee! ©, be thou my 
Helper in the needfuktime of tronble. 

“Why art thou so far from me, O Lord? 




















na work, my mother cou’dna spin; 
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Why hidest thou thy facc? I am in poverty 
and affliction: be thou with me, O my God. 
Let me not be wholly forsaken of my Redecmer.” 

He made new efforts for employment, commit- 
ting his way to the Lord. Once, after applying 
to a nobleman, he says,—“I was in such agita- 
tion that I walked Westminster bridge from cve- 
ning to daybreak.” 

But God certainly will fulfil the desires of 
those that fear and put their trust in Him. Al- 
tered days came, and drought the asked for 
blessing. He found a patron, and one who di- 
rected his steps aright, and he afterwards be- 
came an eminent poet, a clerzyman, and a bene- 
factor of the poor— 


“Nature's sternest painter, but the best.” 


That young man, the fragrance of whose life 
yet lingers, as a blessing to men, was Rev. 
George Crabb. He had reached the turning 
point in his carcer; perhaps his destiny was 
poised at that hour of prayer. 


—+o—_—__— 
LITTLE TEASE, 


Riding. her grandmamma’s knitting away, 
Teaching the kittens their letters. in play, 
Clambering up to the table and shelf, 
Having a tea party all by herself. 

Quiet a minute, in mischief, no doubt, 
Pulling the needles and thimbles about, 
Sewing her apron, demure as you please; 
Any one got such’a dear little tease? 


Printing her hands in the soft, tempting flour, 
Tambles and bumps twenty times in an hour; 
Tangling the yarn, and unravelling the lace, 
Doing it all with the prettiest grace. 

Mother is scolding her very bad giri, 

Says that she sets the whole house in a whirl; 
Looks at her pouting there, down on her knees, 
Clasps to her heart again dear little tease. 





——_+or— 


QUEEN VICTORIA, AND MEN- 
DELSSOHN. 


An interesting letter, written by the great Ger- 
man composer Mendelssohn, gives an exceed- 
ingly pleasant picture of the Quecn Victoria as 
she appeared “at home,” thirty years ago, un- 
encumbered by the stiffness of State trappings 
and the pomp of courtly ceremony. The letter 
is dated Frankfort, July 19, 1842, and says: 


Prince Albert had asked me to go to him on 
Saturday, at two o’clock, so that I might try his 
organ. before I left England; 1 found him alone, 
and as we were talking away, the Queen came 
in, also alone, in a simple morning dress. 

She said she was oblized to leave for Clare 
mont in an hour, and then suddenly interrupt- 
ing herself, exclaimed, “What a confusion!” for 
the wind had littered the whole room, and even 
the pedals of the organ, (which, by the way, 
made a very pretty feature in the room,) with 
leaves of music from a large portfolio that lay 
open. As she spoke she knelt duwn and began 
picking up the music; Prince Albert helped, and 
I too was not idle. 

Then the young Prince of Gotha came in, and 
there was more chatting; and the Queen asked 
if I had written any new songs, and said she 
was very fond of singing my published ones. 

“You should sing one to him,” said Prince Al- 
bert; and, after a litle begging, she would try 
the “Fruhlingslied” in B flat—“If it is still here,” 
she added, ‘‘for all my music is packed up for 
Claremont.” 

Prince Albert went to look for it, but came 
back, saying it was already packed. 

“But one mizht perhaps unpack it,” said I. 

“We must send for Lady »” she said. (I 
did not catch the name.) 

So the bell was rung, and the servants were 
sent after it, but without success; and at last 
the Queen went herself, and while she was gone 
Prince Albert said to me,— 

“She begs you will accept this present ns a re- 
membrance,” and gave me a little case with a 
beautiful ring, on which is engraved “V.R., 
1842.” 

Then the queen came back and said, “Lady 
is gone, and has taken all my things with 
It really is most annoying.” (You can’t 
think how that amused him.) 

1 rummaged about amongst the music, and 
soon discovered my first sct of songs. So, of 
course, I begyed her rather to sing one of those 
than the Gluck, to which she very kindly con- 
sented; and which did she choose?—“Schoner 
und schoner, schmuck sich!” sang it quite 
charmingly, in strict time and tune, and with 
very good exccution. Only in the line, ‘Der 
Prosa Lasten und muh,” where it goes down to 
D, and then comes up aguin chromatically, she 
sang D sharp each time, and as I gave her the 
note both times, the last time she sang D, and 
there it ought to have been D sharp. But with 
the exception of this little mistake it was really 
charming, and the last long G I have never heard 
better, or purer, or more natural from any ama- 
teur. 

‘Then I was obliged to confess that Fanny had 
written the song (which ] found very hard, but 
pride must have a fall), and beg her to sing one 
of ny own also. If I would give her plenty of 
help she would gladly try, she said, and then 
she sang the Pilgerspruch “Lass dich nur,” real- 
ly quite faultlessly, and with charming fecling 
and expression. 

[thought to myself, one must net pay too 
many compliments on such an o ion, so 1 
merely thanked her a great many times; upon 
which she said,— 

“O, if only Thad not been so frightened; gen- 
erally J have such long breath.” 

Then I praised her heartily and with the best 
conscience in the world, for just that part with 
the long G at the close she had done so well, 

































taking the three following and connccting notes 
in the same breath, as one seldom hears it done, 
and therefore it amused me doubly that she her- 
self should have begun about it. 


ee eer 
CHINESE ADVENTURE. 

An English officer relates how, after the 
storming of Ling Po, (during the “opium war,”) 
he was out with scvcral men, each of whom 
was a member of the regimental band. They 
were looking after the wounded, when they 
were sct upon by a gang of Chinese soldiers, and 
nearly lost their lives. A eomical accident 
brought the barbarians to bay. 


There were our enemies yelling and shouting 
in full pursuit. If we were overtaken, we knew 
what our fate would be—instant death, or else 
some horrible torture, for in their eyes we were 
so many foreign devils. 

1 looked back twice, each time to see the fierce 
faces of the yelling mob panting in pursuit, and 
once [ grew almost giddy with dread; but I was 
pressing on the next moment, my heart leaping 
with joy as Corporal Smith exclaimed,— 

“Hold up, sir, we'll stand by you to a man. 
And look! there’s the end of it at last!” 

The end of the lane was indeed there; but, to 
our horror, we saw that it was blocked up by 
the ruins of a couple of houses, evidently too 
near the wall, which had been knocked down by 
our gunboats. 

“Tvs all up now, bo: 
with a howl; “but let’ 
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tid the Jrishman, 
die game, for the honor 
of the ould reziment. Vil give’em a_ call, 
though, anyhow,” he exclaimed; “it may bring 
help;” and as we ‘d round, he put his cornet 
to his lips and blew a loud rallying call; and 
there, in the face even of a horrible death, 
so great was the force of habit, that the other 
five bandsmen involuntarily raised their in- 
struments to their lips. 

“Here, what a fool Lam!” roared Smith, low- 
ering his huge bell-mouthed, brass piece the 
next moment, for the Chinamen were within 
half a dozen yards, and rushing at us with 
lowered spears, 

“Quick, my boys! a man apiece first. Fire, 
sir, fire!” . 

I had already taken aim at the nearest man 
with my revolver, when, as Smith lowered the 
great ophicleide, the foremost “braves” saw its 
huge belching month directed full upon them, 
and stopped short, screamed with horror,— 
turned, and in a moment there v a regular 
stampede, the frightened wretches trampling 
one another in th hurry to escape. 

“Arrah!” shricked Dennis, ‘the cowards are 
afraid of the wind insthrumen Blow, boys, 
blow! Give ’em the big notes, corporal; let 
out at’em, Tom, with the thrombone. Hooray, 
then! Don’t be afraid. Let go with the clari- 
net, Tim; thavll give ’em the toothache. Ah, if 
only Micky Blane was here wid the pipes!” 

Lhave rd men learning, and | have heard 
the practice in the band-room; but never before, 
1 am_ confident, did such roarinz, unearthly 
sounds issuc from the mouths of instruments of 
bv as were sent after the retreating Chinese. 
‘ire away, boys!’ shouted Dennis, us he saw 
in the distance some half dozen men pause, as if 
to see how many had been slain by the fearful 
weupon that put them to flight, 

The instruments brayed, roared, howled, and 
made such discords us would have sent 8 pro- 
or mad. ‘This second discharge had the ef- 
fect of sending the last tail flying round the cor- 
ner. 
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+0 
A SHIRK CURED. 


In all armies there are, of course, men who 
are cowards at heart. They show it in various 
ways,—some by deserting, others by stragzling 
from the ranks in the midst of a battle, others 
by pretending to be sick or disabled in body or 
limbs. Here is an instance where a “shirk” of 
the latter sort was very ingeniously cured. It 
occurred in one of our Northern regiments, dur- 
ing the late war, and is told by a correspondent 
of Putnam’s Magazine: 


I remember the apparently painfnl condition 
of a soldier whose right leg was drawn up at 
an angle from the kuee—caused by rheumatism, 
he said. He was known to be a skulker, Sev- 
eral surgeons had examined the limb and found 
no appearance of contraction of the muscles; 
but all their efforts to pull it into shape were 
useless. 

Some of them became convinced by the stub- 
bornness of the member, insisted that it could 
net be flexed, and advised the man’s discharge. 
Dr. H—-, however, had seen much of the same 
difficulty in hospitals, und put in practice a 
mode of treatment which he had seen success- 
fully tried in several causes. 

The man, by his direction, was brought over 
to the division hospital and confronted by the 
surgcon and two assistants with their sleeves 
rolled up. . 

“I understand perfectly well the nature of 
your difficulty, my man,” said the doctor, ‘‘and 
think I can cure it by cauterization.”” 

“What's that?” the victim asked, in distrust- 
ful wonder. 

“Cauterization? ©, that’s merely burning to 
a blister, from the hip to the heel, with a white- 
hotiron. Get on the table.” 

“I—I don’t want to,’ the shirk stammered, 
his face turning whiter than the doctor’s irons, 
and his tecth chattering, “You shia’n’t do it; it 
won't do mea bit of good.” 

“Mount that table, or I'll have you tied to it,” 
was the stern command; and the fellow obeyed 
with a groan, not yet quite certain that this ex- 


























treme meusure was really to be resorted to. 
_ “Strip the leg! Steward, bring in those 
irons!” 


They came, hissing-hot from the fire, and the 
miserable creature on the table shricked, “Doe. 
tor, doctor! you aint’t a-going to burn me with 
those things,—be you?” 

“fam that,—from hip to heel,” replied the 
doctor, coolly, taking one of the ugly instr. 
ments in his hand and approaching the table. 

“You sha’n’t do it! Let xo! my lew’s well, 
tell you!” the man_ screamed; and, tearing 
away from those who held him, he jumped nim 
bly to the floor and ran out of the hospital witi, 
two as straicht lexs as there were in the whole 
army. He returned to duty next day, and was 
effectually cured of his malingering propens. 


ties. 
—__+o 


A STINGY MERCHANT “SOLD,” 


A covetous merchant in Havana, who hed 
vexed Signor Blitz by many meannesses, suffered 
a severe penalty for his churlishness. The skil- 
ful magician overwhelmed him with confusion 
and shame by making him the victim of sleizhy 
of hand. The time was adroitly chosen, at a 
large and brilliant party. The Signor tells the 
story: 


The guests were constantly grouping around 
me, in the hope and expectation that [ would 
amuse them with some experiments. Most eager 
among them was the individual I have alluded 
to. Without hesitation, [ consented, and com 
menced operations by causing the disappearance 
of handkerchiefs, rings and gloves, and the pr- 
ducing of an inexhaustible supply of bouques, 
which were presented to the ladies. The eves of 
all looked electrified, especially those of the mer 
chant, who, after endeavoring to account for 
what he himself and others had scen, remarked 
itwas a happy faculty, the obtaining the growth 
of flowers without owning a foot of land. Why 
did I not supply fruit in like manner? 

“Are you fond of it?” L asked. 

“Yes, Llive upon it,” he answered. 

“That will account for the quantities in your 
pocket.” 

“In mine?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have made a mistake.” 

“O, mo! Vil take them ont, if you will allow 











“With all my heart, sir.” 

He turned his body partially round, while my 
hand entered his pocket, and withdrew bananas, 
oranges.and other fits, one after another, nut 
only to his constee#rion, but to the great mer- 
riment and glee of his acquaintances. 

“Well, you assisted yourself liberally 
night,” I said. 

“No, sir! I never carry things away!” be in- 
dignantly answered, 

“But facts speak for themselves,” I retorted; 
“and here is © quantity more of things!” takinz 
from under his necktie ham sandwiches no¢ 
grapes. . © 

He appeared confused and ashamed at what 
had taken place, and, lifting his hands, protestol 
he was not guilty of stealing, and by what mazic 
means they came about him, his philosophy couid 
not fathom. This, however, did not subdue the 
taunts and laughter he was subjected to, or pre 
vent my realizing full satisfaction. 


—_+or—___ 
PUT SALT IN IT. 


“Mother, what makes you put salt in every 
thing you cook? Every thing you make, yo 
put in’a little salt, and sometimes a great deal. 

So spoke observing Annie as she stood “ouk- 
ing on.” 

“Well, Annie, Pl make you a little loaf of 
bread without any salt, and see if you can tind 
out.” : 

“©, mother, it doesn’t taste a bit good!” said 
she, after she had tasted of it. 

“Why not?” 

“You didn’t put any salt in it.” 

“Mother,” said Annie, a day or two afterward, 
“Jane Wells is the worst girl I ever saw; sit 
slaps her little brother, and pulls his hair, and 
acts real hateful. When 





told her it was 
naughty to do so, and if she would be kind 
her brother he wotld be kind to her, she onlr 


spoke rough to me, and hit him again. Whr 
won't she take my advice, mother?” ® 
“Perhaps you didn’t put any salt in it. 








son your words with grace, my child. Ask hp 
of God in all you say and do, and your words 
spoken in the spirit of Christ, will not fall to 
ground. Don’t forget to put salt in it, or els 
won’t taste good.” 

The above is the sense of the word salt ia the 
Scripture proverb; but in the classic provert, 
“ith a grain of salt” (cum grano salis) mca" 
an “allowance” or “qualification” with which 
you are to receive a statement that may not be 


quite truce. 





SOME NATIVES OF THE CAPE. — 
Some lively lady correspondeht of the New 
York Evening Post, stowed hersclf away | 
summer in @ cosy nie called “Haven of Pine 
South Yarmouth, Mass. She chats in this 
about the company she fouad there: 


Robins, blackbirds, bluebirds, 
claws, and a sweet little bird with li 
breast and jet black throat, which sinzs 
did it! he-e did it!” come about the houses 
most as fearlessly as the chickens. All bat - 
lust one; he is so timid and shy, for all he Is - 
persistent in accusation, that he will fly oh a 
the dark pines the moment you mike 
tion near him. Swinging ou the topmost ee A 
or hid amid the thick leaves, his sweet, © 
voice rings out, 
What did he do, pretty bird? I hope he 
did you any harm. 3 

One, day T,stood so still under the = 











tree-toads, 








“Hee did it! hee did it. 


. the blood oozed out from under the finger-nails, 
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where he was singing that he flew out and 
alizhted on a bough so near me that I saw ex- 
actly how he looked. He is perfectly lovely; as 
small as the sparrow or chip-bird, but far more 
beautiful. , 

There were other natives, however, not quite 
soagreenble. There are fleas here. I believe in 
telliny both sides of a story. I’ve just caught a 
fine fat fellow, smaller than an ox, but perhaps 
large enough to make a pair of India-rubber 
boots for Titania. That is only one, and they 
never appear in larger force, as they do in some 
far more expensive places. Why, I found seven 
at one time, one morning, in my bed, at a very 
genteel hotel in ———. They would not be 
pleased to have the name mentioned in this con- 
nection. lens will haunt sandy soil, and nip 
their predestined victims. 


—_+e+____ 


AN EXPENSIVE RIDE. 

Dr. Franklin tells a good story about his get- 

ting a whistle for nothing which proved very 

costly. And the Poughkeepsie boys, who stole 

aride on a locomotive, found it far more expen- 

sive than if they had paid their passage. Every 
Saturday says: 


There are four little boys in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., who will probably evince in future no very 
strong disposition to steal a ride oh a locomo- 
tive. These four boys, who were playing about 
the depot at Poughkeepsie, the other day, climbed 
upon the weoden guard, just above the bumper 
on the rear of the tender, supposing that the en- 
gine was a switch engine, and that it would run 
down the track a short distance, and then back 
into the depot again. 

Unhappily for our young friends this was not 
the case, as they shortly discovered. The loco- 
motive moved off, and continued increasing its 
speed; it was going at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. The guard upon which the young scamps 
were sitting was only six inches wide. Three of 
the boys were perchetl upon the guard, and the 
fourth sat astride of the iron links which pro- 
trude from the bumper, a position which hid 
them from the view of theengineer. There they 
were clinging for dear life to the wood work of 
the tender, bowling along forty miles an hour. 

They dared not climb to the top of the tender 
for fear of losing their balance, and their cries 
were drowned by the noise of the engine. Over 
bridges, and on the edge of precipices they were 
whirled, the tender surging to and fro, the dust 
filling their eyes and noses, and almost choking 
them to ceath, and entirely obscuring them 
from the view of the flagmen and trackmen 
whom they passed. 

The locomotive was signalled at New Ham- 
burg, My. James Signor having seen the boys on 
the rear of the locomotive when it left Pough- 
keepsie. The poor little tellows, covered with 
dust from head to foot, presented a sorry sight. 
The boy who was astride the link was nnable to 
walk When taken off, his legs being awfully 

chafed by the motion of the engine. The hands 
of the othes boys were blistered terribly, and 


so tightly had they grasped the wood-work of 
the tender. 

They were nearly exhausted, and could have 
maintained their position but little longer, when 
they would have been, probably, instantly killed 
by the fall. They were taken back to Pough- 
keepsie, where the incident had become noised 
about, and a large crowd of people was in wait- 
ing at the depot to see them when the train they 
were on arrived. As we have said, our young 
friends will not be in a hurry to try that over 
again. 

———_+or 
“GREENLAND'S ICY MOUNTAINS.” 
One of our exchanges is inclined to poke fun 

either at Capt. Hall, or the geographers. He 
thinks somebody must have made a mistake in 
describing the climate of Greenland. He says: 


What a humbug oar school geographies must 
be! They told us, and have taught onr chil- 
dren, that Greenland was a region of perpetual 
frost and’ snow, of icebergs, reindeer, snow- 
shoes and endless winter. Bishop Heber sang 
of its “icy mountains” in connection with “In- 
dia’s coral strand,” and the character of that 
northern country, as iuserged by other writ- 
ers, has always sent a chilly feeling through our 
blood. But now comes Capt. Polaris Hall, the 
explorer, writing from Disco, away up in the 
latitude of 70°, in the cold waters of Baffin’s 
Bay, with the word that he and his crew are 
basking inaregular summer atmosphere. Hear 

im: 


“Flowers blooming, brooklets flowing, birds 
singing and babies rollicking in the grass. In go- 
ing to the big glacier, the perspiration rolled off 
us like rain-drops.”” 

Who would not as soon go to Greenland as any 
other “palmy plain,” after this? 


——————1—_— 


“MEAN TO BE 4 MAN.” 
One likes to meet a boy of genuine grit, and 
there are some in every community with the 


mete in them, as shown in the following inci- 
ent: 


A gentleman once met a little fellow, seven 
Years of age, on his way to school. Stopping 
him for a moment, he safd, “Well, my little boy, 
what do you intend to be when you grow up?” 
He had asked the question a great many times he- 
fore, and some boys told him they meant to be 
farmers, some merchants, some ministers. But 
What do you think was the answer of this little 
boy? Bettew than all of them. ‘i mean to be a 
man,” he said. It matters very little whether he 
bea farmer, or a merchant, or a minister, if he 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


©, mother, dear, did you once think, 
‘When we went off to-day. 

That I could be so still in school, 
And not run round or play? 

Yer, I did feel a little ‘fratd 
‘When we went in, to see 

So many little boys and girls 
All looking straight at me! 


Dear brother Will and cousin Kate 
Told me the way to do, 

And Will said I might eit with him,— 
‘The teacher said 80, too; 

She let me take a g’ography 
‘That b’longed to Robbie Meade, 

I looked at all the pictures, 
‘And then went out to read. 


I took my nice new reading book 
With A, B, Cs, you know, 
Read them all through, spelled lots of words, 
Like “see,” and “do,” and “go;"" 
Then told what State we all live in, 
How many counties in it, 
How many minutes in an hour, 
And seconds in a minute. 
She told us who is Governor, 
(But I've forgot it now,) 
And lots and lots of other things, 
And then we made a bow. 
I think she must be very goo 
To teach the children so,, 
And I want to go the next day— 
Say. mother, may I go? A. 
Fletcher, Vt. 


++ 
For the Companion, 


THE BATTLE OF THE UMBRBELLAS. 


One morning when Ken woke up, he found it 
was raining. The sky looked quite dark, and 
the rain dashed ayainst the panes in a way that 
made him think of Nora washing the windows 
on cleaning days. 

Ken hoped he could stay at home from school 
that day. 

But when he hinted his wish to his mother, 
she said, “I should laugh to sce a great boy, 
almost seven years old, afraid of the rain. You 
are not made of sugar, though you are pretty 
sweet; and she gave him a little kiss in the back 
of his neck. 

~So Ken put on his rubbers and his little water- 
proof coat, while his mother wrapped up some 
luncheon for him, ce 

“Why don’t my waterproof have a round bag 
on the back like yours, mamma?” he asked. 
“That isn’t a bag,” said she, “it isn hood, to 
put over my bonnet when it rains. I can make 
one for you if you want it very much.” 

‘ON look like a girl,” said Ken, contemptu- 
ously. “Please, can I carry an umbrella?” 
Now, Ken’s mother didn’t often Ict him take 
an umbrella, but this morning, it rained so very 
hard, she said he might take one if he would be 
sure and bring it home again. “It is a new 
ne,”’ said she, as she took it from the rack, “sd 
you must be careful, for your father wouldn’t 
like to have it lost.” 

Ken. meant to begvery careful indeed, and he 
walked off under the umbrella, quite proud and 
happy. To be sure, it was very heavy, and it 
almost touched the ground behind, but he didn’t 
cnre for that. Men carry umbrellas, and Ken 
liked to feel like a man. 

On his way, he overtook Willie Ayres and Joe 
Bent. They had umbrellas, too. And theirs 





bea true man; and to be 
; a trae man he must be 
A good man. : 


were very heavy, and almost dragged behind, as 
well as Ken’s, 





Of course, the boys all tried to walk together 


on the sidewalk, and they took up considerable 
room, [ assure you. But they laughed, and 
talked, and dragged their umbrellas along till 
they reached the school-house. 

At recess, it had stopped raining, and was be- 
ginning to clear off. Joc Bent proposed that 
they should take out all the umbrellas, and make 
tents of them. 

There were about half as many umbrellas as 
there were boys, so, when they were all spread 
open, and arranged in rows, they made quite an 
encampment. 

“Let’s have fo camps, and play soldiers!” 
said Ken. 

The boys all agreed to this, and chose two of 
: the largest boys for captains. Then they divided 
their tents and soldiers, having half encamped 
on one side ef the play-ground, and half on the 
other side. eo 

Very pleasant-looking foes they were, as they 
sat smiling at ench other from under the shelter 
of their black tents. 

“We ought to fight,” said Ken’s captain. 
“Let’s us begin. We'll make a sortie, just as 
the Paris soldiers did.” 

“We haven't any guns!’ snid one boy. 

“So we haven’t!” exclaimed the Captain. “But 
never mind; we'll play we had. Now all stand 
up here in a row, and when I say, ‘Forward! 
March!’ you all run over there as quick as you 
can, and knock their tents over!” 

The word of command was given, and away 
scampercd the brave soldiers right into the midst 
of the enemy, who were so taken by surprise 
they had no time to prepare themselves for the 
attack. 

Away rolled their tents in all directions, and 
the assailants retreated to their own camp, 
greatly pleased with their sucéess. 

“Let’s do it again,” said one, as soon as the 
others had put their tents in order again. 

Accordingly, at the word of their captain, they 
rushed across the field, expecting to repeat their 
fan. But the other captain shouted, ‘Charge 
bayonets!”’ and suddenly a whole row of open 
umbrelias was turned upon the advancing foes, 
tumbling them over into the mud, and bringing 
the whole company to grief. 

They were fairly chased back to their own 
tents, which they, too, seized for weapons, and a 
“regular pitched battle” began. 

The noise brought the teacher to the door. 
She rang the bell immediately, and so brought 
the war to an end. 

It was a sorry-looking company that obeyed 
her eall—with torn and muddy clothes, and red 
faces, to say nothing of some very cross looking 
ones. 

And—don’t you ever tell—four of the soldiers 
were actually crying! Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? 

But [ think the umbrellas had the worst of it. 





Here is a picture of Ken’s when he carried it 
home. What do you suppose his mother said— 
and his father? Mreta. 


——_+or—__—_ 


A BRAVE BOY. 


Accompany of boys in a street in Boston, one 
day after school, were en: in snowballing. 
William had made a good hard snowball. In 
throwing it, he “put in too much powder,” as 
the boys say—he threw it too hard, and it went 
farther than he intended, right through a parlor 
window! All the boys shouted, “There, you'll 
catch itnow! Run, Bill, run!’’ Then they took 
to their heels. 

But the brave William straightened up and 
said, “I shall not run.” He went directly to the 
house where the window had been broken. He 
rang at the door, acknowledged what he had 
done, and said he was sorry. le then gave his 
name, and the name of his father, and of his 
father’s place of business, and said the dama; 
should be paid for. That was truce courage. t 
is cowardice that would lead a boy, when he has 
done an injury like that, to sneak away and run 





to conceal it. How noble and_brave it is to see 
a boy confess a fault, and not be afraid to face 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1 
WORD SQUARE. 
. A sign. 
. A distance. 


Large animals, 
. A dwelling. Fu. 


2. 
BIBLICAL WORD SQUARE. 
A Jewish prophetess. 
‘A city of Gallles. 
A girl’s name. 
ther of giants. 


pepe 


IsoLa. 





Haurpoy, 


<4, 
INVISIBLE COLORA. 


What is this color, Edward? 
These hot days Bob lacks strength. . 
Hand me a pin, Kitty, quick! 
Cannot you and Dick agree, Nelly? 
You will certainly break that knob, Luella. 
‘ ch 
5. 
CHARADE. 


My frstis a masc#fine name, 
ly second’s the color of war, 
My third is ambitious of fame, 
‘And hope shiueth therein as a star. 


(To guide us o'er life's troubled sea, 
To cheer an existence like this; 
May it ne‘er set for thee or for me, 

But guide us to regions of bliss!) 


Thus formed, a gentle, winged creature, I ween, 
May, warbling, midst gardens and orchards be seen; 
And oft, when chill frost binds the boxom of earth, 
He claims our protection, and flies to our hearth. 


6. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials form a household article; the letters 
next to the first form part of that article; the tinals 
signify burdened; the penultimate letters spell a fe- 
male name: 

1982. 1, Toruin. 2, The Pope's triple crown. 3, 
Uneloeess 4, Pertaining to the evening. 5, Highly 
valued. 


7 


I'm the name of a country ; yet, though it absurd 
May appear, Iam also the name ofa bird. 4. n. 





Conundrums. 


‘Where would you like to be when overtaken by a 
storm on the ocean? In d-dry-attic (the Adriatic 


sea), 

Why is a hungry dog at dinner time like Elba in 
1814? He gets the bony part (Bonaparte), 

‘Where should all botanists be? In Botany bay. 
How is it that the trees can puton a new dress 
without opening their trunks? It is because they 
teare out their summer clothing. 
Why are some plants like soldiers? 
have pistols (pistils) and shoot. 

In what respect do most plants resemble awinc? In 
the inveterate habit they have of rcoting. 


Because they 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

. Eel, Perch, Trout, Pickerel, Sunfish. 

Acme, Coal, Mark, Elks. 

. Bark, Ark, Bar. 

And with that word she struck me on the head, 





gone 


And there I stood, amazed, for a while, 
‘Asona Pillory looking through the lute. 
6. Kansas River. 
6. 1. Crow, Cow; 2, Meat, Mat; 3, Cart, Cat; 4, 
Dime, Die; 6, Pain, Pan; 6, Boat, Bat: 7, 1 
Lad; 8, Bread, Bead; 9, Clock, C 10, 
7. Lavender, Jessamine, Rosema: yssop, Sweet 
brier, Myrtle. 











Toss who th’ k the sense of touch is keener 
fhan that of sr ell can hardly have heard of 
that colored ci.izen who, reposing at the log 
fire along with several fellow-contrabands, an- 
nounced that comebody’s heel was burnings and 
subsequently added, hy way ofpostscript, “Gol- 





the consequence! 


ly, it’s| dig nizger’ heel!” i. 





And thropeb the instrument my pate made way, 


wie we ED 
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For the Companion, 
OUR DOG NEL. 


Do dogs understand what is said to them? If 
not I do not know how to account for the con- 
duct of our Nel. 

I always disliked dogs, and was one day quite 
disgusted when my husband came home with a 
small specimen of a rat terrier following him. 
She came up to me at once, and in her dogish 
way tried to make friends. In no very pleasant, 
and yct rather measured tones, I said,— 

“Here, you go out of this room, and never 
come in again unless J call you.” 

Nel gave me one of her knowing looks, but 
waited, as much as to say, Do you mean that? 

“Yes, go miss, go now.” 

She turned, and in a very subdued way trotted 
off, and never after would enter the room un- 
Jess I called her. My husband, at the time, bade 
her come in, but she only came to the door, and 
looked at us both wishfully. Every other room 
in the house she entercd freely, but the com- 
bined invitations of the whole family could not 
coax her to enter that apartment without per- 
mission, but if I said “Come, Nel,” her joy 
seemed to know no bounds, and she came at 
once to ine with very lavish caresses. 

‘This conduct so won my affection that I suf- 
fered her to remain with us, and she has now 
been for years n member of our family. 

Last summer I used to watch her as she 
brought up her young family of pups in our 
back yard. Whenever I made her a visit she ex- 
pressed the most unbounded delight, and the lit- 
tle ones also joined in jumping, and barking 
out a welcome. My visits had always been 
made in my working wrapper, so it chanced one 
morning when dressed for church, that I went 
to the back door, and the little ones failed to 
recognize me in my strange dress. 

Nel rushed forward with her usual welcome, 
but the pups barked angrily at me, until at 
length Nel lost her patience at their ill man- 
ners, like any other respectable mother; and 
turned sharply round, and striking them right 
and left: with her paws, sent them sprawling 
wherever they happened to fall,—a discomfited 
Dnt now perfectly quiet family. She then con- 
tinued her attentions to me, quite regardless of 


the effect of her hasty but effective discipline. 
c. W. Ww. 





ge 
A “DEAD” HERO COME TO LIFE, 
The Peoria (Iil.) Transcript gives this strange 
story of a soldier who had long been reckoned 
among, and shared the honors of the veterans 
killed in the war: 


‘The soldiers’ monument in the Court House 
square bears, among the many names of the he- 
roic dend, the name of one of the heroic living, 
Mr. John M. Wilson, formerly of this city, ne 
ot Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Wilson was a mem! 
of the Seventy-seventh Illinois reziment, and in 
one of the terrible bales before Vicksburg, re- 
ceived a bull plum between the eyes. It passed 
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into the forehead, through the head, and out at 
the back part of it, cutting entirely clear of the 
brain. After being shot through the head, his 
| comrades naturally supposed Mr. Wilson to be 
| dead, and left his body on the field. He fell into 
the hands of the rebels, was nursed by them, 
lived to see the close of the war, and is now bet- 
ter than a dozen dead men. Mr. Wilson is vis- 
iting his friends in this part of the country, and 
returns to Virginia in a few days. He shows a 
desperate scar, the hole in his head made by the 
bullet being large enough to admit of a person 
inserting his finger therein. 





BUILT OF SMOKE. 
The vulgar phrase, “saved his bacon,” might 
take for one of its meanings “he made money 
by leaving off smoking :”’ 


A man who lives in Albany, and whose busi- 
ness was that of ‘n clerk, said that he had lately 
built a house that cost him three fhousand dol- 
lars. His griends expressed their wonder that 
he could afford to build se fine a dwelling. 
“Why,” said he, “this is my smoke house.” 
“Your smoke house! what do you mean?’ 
“Why, I mean that twenty years ago I left off 
smoking, and I computed that what I saved with 
interest would amount to three thousand dollars, 
and I concluded to put the money saved from 
smoke into my house; hence I call this my 
smoke house,” 

The same rule will apply to many other use- 
less luxuries, which only perish in the using, in- 
stend of real and substantial benefits and com- 
forts. A little more figuring at compound inter- 
est would perhaps be of much utility. 


+ 
INSECTS “FIDDLING.” 


The chirping and singing of the cricket and 
grasshopper are frequently spoken of; but they 
do not sing—they fiddle. “By rubbing wings and 
legs together—each in a manner peculiar to the 
specles=- tere insects produce the sounds which 
characterize them. Perhaps our best insect in- 
strument perforper is the “katydid.’””” Each 
wing contains a little tamborine, and by the 
opening and shutting of the wings these are 
rubbed against ench other, and produce the 
sound of “‘katy-did-she-did,?’ which can be heard 
at such a long distance, and gives the insect its 
name. These sounds are supposed to be useful 
in enabling insects to find their mates; or they 
m wy indulze in them for their own gratification, 
and to add to the general harmony of nature. 


—_+_—_ 





DADDYISM. 


Kate Field tells of an Eastern man who was 
commending the services of a young Philadel- 
phian to n Chicago merchant. “He comes of a 
very good fainily. His grandfather was a very 
distinsuished man,” said the Fasterner. “Was 
he?” replied Chicago. “That’s of no account 
with us. There’s less daddyism here than in 
any part of the United States. What’s he him- 
self?” Miss Ficld thinks “daddyism” is an in- 
spiration, and ought to go into the coming dic- 
tionary of Americanisms. 





HOW TO KEEP ICE. 


A German chemist, Dr. Schwarz, gives a sim- 
ple recipe, by which he says he has kept for eizht 
days a piece of ice weighing six pounds: Put 
the ice into a deep dish, cover it with a plate, 
place the dish ca a pillow stuffed with feathers, 
and carefully cover the top with another pillow, 
thus excluding the external air. Feathers are 
well-known non-conductors of heat, and thus 
ice is preserved from melting. 


A STRICT TEETOTALLER. 


Tem; te Parent (introducing his son to the 
district schoolmagter)—O, Mr. Tompkins, sir— 
I would partic’larly request you to abstain from 
teaching my little Jonadeby here to work sums 
in ale, or beer, or spirit measures, as he’s been 
brought up a stric’ teetotaller, and jined the 
Band of ’Qpe. 











AREAL diamond, though brilliant, is not trans- 
arent. When a diamond is polished, but be- 
fore it is set, its genuineness may be ascertained 

by laying it on a newspaper. If the stone hides 
the letters, it is real; ff they shine through and 
are visible, the “diamond” is paste, rock crys- 
tal, or other imitation. 


Ir is not likely that any onc will be more 
careful about addressing and stamping his Iet- 
ters for knowing that 810,094 letters were re- 
ceived at the Dead-lettcr Office in September— 
but such was the fact, nevertheless. 


A LittLe Athol girl of five summers was se- 
verely stung by a hornet, and, running into the 
house, she told her mother that she had been 
bitten by something. that looked like “a yellow 
carriage with the top turned bnek.”” 


A Competent Boy —There is a boy of ten 
years old, who lives in the city of New York, 
and blacks boots for a living; supporting by the 
money he makes three younger orphan brothers 
and sisters. 





long; though it isin every body’s power to do 
the former, but in no man’s power to do the lat- 
ter. 


A SHREWD waiter at one of our watering- 
places says that “Them as is most plain in what 
the eats, are the most accomplished and Iady- 

ik 


Ang good-looking women ever engaged as 
“plain cooks”? 


Tuart man is indeed hard up who cannot get 
chedit even for good intentions. 











Few take care to live well, but many to live| 


Tnx “Home Crncie” is one of the best and cheap- 
est {Ilustrated story papers in the United States, brim- 
ful of good things every week. Only $2 year, be- 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a whole year to 
every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such 
as costly gold watches and silver ware. Single 
copies, 5 cents, for sale everywhere. Sample copies 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
No, 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mass,  44eowdt 





BuRNerrs COCOAINE for the Hair, takes be 

cedence all over the United States. 4g—lt 
ALL’S Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
the head froin dandruff, Give it 


dreas FE. A. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 44—tf 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
CARTRUR H. Wier Len, Lowell, Mass, tf 
$4254 MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
43—13t 
BEAT. GOODNOW & CO... Boston, Mass. Yub- 
lish ?Tug PaText StaR,” sell Patents, and give 
profitable agencies to canvassers, ‘35—letm 


=) A MONTH easily made with Stencil_and 
$250 Recheck Dies. ‘Cire ag same 
ples, free. 8. M.SPENCE 


ecure Circular an Ra 
PARE Azer’s Pills forall me purposes of ap 








Renewer cleanses 
trial, 49—1t 





‘Samples free. Ad- 







































Brattleboro’, Vt. 
f rga- 
tive, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache and 
Liver Complaint. By universal accord, they are the best 
of all purgatives for family use. 1b 


LONZO FLACK, A. M., President of Claveraci 
‘College and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, 

¥. For both sexes. Term opens Dec. 8. $300 whole ex. 
pense per year. 49—It 








[THE LITTLE WONDER. Our Dollar Steam 
Engine astonishes everybody that sees it; so perfect; 
so compiete, and all sent by mail on receipt ef $1 30, by 
COLBY BRO’S & 508 Broadway S 48—it 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more moncy at 
work for us than atanything else, Particulars free. 
CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 




















G. STINSON & 
4s—ly 
PERALRIE Whistles for imitating all kinds of birds 
‘andanimals, Ventriloquism learned. Price 10 cents; 
two for 15 cents, Exchange Printing Co., New Bed ord, 
Mass, 43-2 

















0, BOY: 1_A Herfect Steam Ei 

gine, that will go, and carry revolving ‘Toys, Machine- 
ty, ete. Send $130, and we will send by inail, Postage 
paid. COLBY BROS. & CO., 503 Broadway New Yor! 








WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 

steamchests, safety val , cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capueity and four times the power. Price $2 00, 
COLBY BRvS. & CO., 508 Broad . 












‘RIE WHISTLES for imitati: id 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 


PRAL 
% for25, W.F. WHEATON, New Bedjord, alee 
43—8t 


RIELES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

‘Material, Write for Price List to GreaT WESTREN 

x. Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
ought or traded for. “Agents Wanted. 386m 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
‘An old and well-established Seminary for both 
sexes. Winter term commences Dee. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E. COOKE, 
Principal. 88 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photograph 
tographs and a cot 
Send 75e for sample 
receipt of $3. K. 
Boston, Mass, 


GQTENCIL NAME PLATE, Ink, brush and di 
tions, 0c, Ornamental styles, 65c. Name and ad- 
dress, 75¢. Writing, 7c. Old English. $1. For marking 
sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of ail kinds these neat 
little marking devices are unsurpassed. Every family 
needs one. Every boy and girl should have one." Printed 
designs mailed on receipt of samp. All orders promptly 
filled. Address E,W. WALL, Ashland, Mass, — 49—4t 


N=E4RLY READY. 
MISS ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK 
For younger readers will be published Ina few days, in a 


very handsome volume, with illustrations, and will be sold 
for one dollar. The title of the new book is 



























icte Family Histor 
or complete canva: 
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Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 


Special Notice, 


On the title pages of all Miss Lonisn M. Alcott’s recent 
Nxw Booxs will be found the imprint of her authorized 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
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The Best in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S - 
c a 18 _ UNQUESTIONA- 


BLY tie best known and 
most thoroughly tested 

PAMILY WING 
MA for all 
kinds of work, heavy oF 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 

This practical and cas- 
fly managed “Machine 
has now st od the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment ; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
jus have been devoted 
to its improvement for 
years, til! now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘Lock-stitch” Machine has no equal in the 
world. ‘the WH R & WILSON’S ts Reliable, 
Economical and Ni . It answers the wants of th 
household compicte! ay receved the HIGHES’ 
PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Mmchine—on both 
aides of the Atlant 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassera are 
Sewing @lachine throughout New 
old on Installments; terms fivor- 
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wanted for this populai 
England. Machi 
able. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 








__ Becoptt ke Ae 
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$10 from 508 
128ayPrxs sent (pos: ‘Fifty Oenta, 
Totaiboasily $3 en. RL. Worwort N.Y. 
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WHAT'S BEST. 


‘What it is best for us to do, 
‘We sometimes do not know; 
'Tis then we p. ize a triend who's true, 
Our proper ceurse to show; 
His words of kindness should we heed, 
And treasure in our heart, ¥ 
Feeling he {a “a friend indeed,” 
Such knowledge to impart. 
“Tia best whene’er the Bors need “Crornzs,” 
Coat, Punts, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete,” 
To “Suir” them at Georcr A. FExxo's, | 
Corner of Boach and Washington Street, 


mee ol ES ee Seng Sines 
RADFORD ACADEMY FOR x 
DIES, ‘The next term of this tie G us 
mence on WEDNESDAY, the 6th of December, Iti 
ply for elreulams and admission to Miss ABBY'IL Jo 


N, Principal, Bradford, Mass, . 


7 ANTED.—Agepts ($2 50 per day) to i 

corated HOME SHUMTLE SEWING MACHICE 

Has the UNDER-FKED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed, ‘The best and ehca 

fanilly Sewing Machine inthe: eae Address JOHS- 

SON, CO., Boston, Mass., Pitt! a 

Chicago, I, or St. Louls, Mo. eis 
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HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; ot, Te 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. A Perfume Casket 
and dificult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this curious little novelty the ar 


may be filled with wreaths of delightful perfume. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the PY HOURS 
‘OMPANY, ‘ew York. e 








THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem. 
MAGIC. ica Mnete, vv sticn his ime 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performal 
with ease and perfect sifely, "Ils case contains sixteen 
boxes und vials filled with chemicals, all properly labeled, 
a Test Glass, Test Tube, Glass Kod, and ail other neces 
sary apparatus and full and explicit instructiuns for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will br foond the 
following: Four colors from one tiquid—Intustons of for- 
crs, change of colors—Sympathetic inks—Heat produced 
from cold—Carbonic acid in the air ‘To make a lead tre 
—Flash of light by galvanism—Mimie Ightning—Watery 
globules Ruby crystals~anl forty olber exper 

Hocas 








jent postpaid on receipt of $1 by the HAP’ 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New York. 


V 
ted in 
Two Colors, on superb TrvTED ParrR— 


Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 


Over O: 


COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens 
&e. ‘The handsomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World. All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds. 
—Not a quarter the cost-——200,000 sold 
of 1871. Address e 

ne JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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RELIGIOUS AND SECULAK 
Family Newspaper. 
83 per Annum, including Year Book for 18:2, 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will nend the New York Opssnv ax for one year wit 
Year Book tu 

One New Subscriber and one old 

Two New Subscribers. . se 

Two New Subscribers and one old. 

Three New Subscribers. . 

Three New Subscribers and one old. 
And to any larger number at the same rate. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO, 













37 Park Row, New York 
4jeowit 
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AS IMPROVED IN H 
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Excels all Others. 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


H. 8. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal, 33-184! 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson. 
Howe, Hina, 
‘American, 


Sold for small Installments, as low as $5 per 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice & Pech. . 
323 Washington, cor. West ® 
ton 


Bolleited by MUNN & CO» MF 
lishers of Sclentife America® © 
Park Row, New York. 

‘Twenty-five years’ Experience. hare 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with ful 
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For the Compauton. 
TOM’S FORTUNE. 


“Jt’s all very pretty, but it isn’t true!” said 
Tom Wheeler, banging the book down on the 


table. 
Mrs. Wheeler looked up from her sewing. 
“What isn’t true, my son?” . 


“No, nota word of it! Why, this story. You 
see, the girl set off to seck her fortune; and first 
acow stopped her, and then a sheep, and then 
an apple tree wanted her to help them. So, as 
she was very good-hearted, she milked the cow, 
and clipped the sheep, and pulled the weight off 
_  thetree. So, when the Troll chased her—that’s 
' awicked giant, a Troll is—first, the cow helped 
} her to get away, and then the sheep, and then 

the apple tree. Now, when we had lots of things, 
;, horses, and dogs, and cows—you know, moth- 
 er,—before father died” — 

“Yes, I know, Tom.” 

“Well, they never helped me, as good as I used 
to be to them. Not acow nora dog of them 
all. And I was mighty kind to them, I tell you!” 
said Tom, rubbing his shins reflectively before 
the fire, and unlacing his shoes. 

“The kind act always comes back to us, Tom.” 

Tom looked puzzled. He was only a little fel- 
low, and not much given to studying out a moral 
for stories. 

“{ don’t know what you mean, mother,” he 
said. 

“You will some day. Are you going to bed, 
dear?” putting her hand softly on Tom’s head. 

“Think I will. I've got a good snap éf work 
before me to-morrow.” 

Tom tried very hard to talk like a man. Mrs. 
Wheeler and her little boy were very poor. It 
was three years since his father died, leaving 
them alone in Philadelphia. 

The great, close city was a dreary place to both 
of them, used ns they were to the fields and hills. 
But what could they do? Mrs. Wheeler was 
only able from day to day, to make money enough 
to buy what they ate. Thero was no way by 
which they could get into the country, nor work 
for them when they were there. 

So far, Tom had not been able to help his 
mother. He tried hard. He used-to go at first, 
morning after morning, and offer to hold horses, 
or carry home baskets for ladies at market, but 
he was so very small, and had such a small, pip- 
ing voice, compared to the great, swaggering 
street boys, that nobedy ever noticed him. 

Then his mother advanced ten cents (and ten 
cents was a large matter to them both,) for Tom 
to go into what he called the newspaper busi- 
ness. He told her famous stories of newsboys 
who had become millionaires, and set off at day- 
break to buy his ten Inquirers damp from the 
press. 

“Ten at two cents apiece. There’s a gain of ten 
cents this morning—twenty, doubling it on the 
afternoon paper. Put in forty cents to-morrow. 

That would be a clear profit of sixty by night. 
Why, in a week I’ll have—I’ll have” —— 

Tom’s arithmetic and voice failed him together. 
The rush of coming riches bewildered him. He 
took up his station on a crowded corner, and be- 

‘gan to call “Inquirer.” But his voice died down 

into a whisper. People shoved and pushed by, 
bought papers from one dirty fellow here, or 
another there, but nobody looked at Tom. 

What could be the matter? 

Presently, one of the other newsboys did see 
him. 

“What yer doin’ in this hyar beat?” he yelled, 
charging on Tom With his head down, full in the 
stomach. 

Down went Tom, with a splash, in the gutter. 

Splush, went the mud! The passers-by laughed ; 
a policeman came up. The newsboys shrieked, 
and Tom, with one spring, made at the boy’s 
throat who had knocked him down. 
‘one o’ that! None o’ that!” said the police- 
man. “Fighting afore my very eyes! You come 
to the station, youns one!” catching Tom by the 
shoulder. 








‘TOM’S FORTUNE. 


“{ don’t think it was that boy who was to 
blame,” said a gentleman who was going by. 
“The other one attacked him.” 

“Tim?” said the policeman, (who was Tim’s 
father). ‘Reckon that’s a mistake, sir. I know 
that feller, Tim, He’s on this beat, and & peace- 
abler Boy don’t live. Howsoever,” shaking 
Tom off as if he had been a bit of molasses 
candy that stuck to his fingers, “you kin go 
this time, young one. But don’t let me ketch 
you fightin’ under my eyes ag’in, Now foot it 
home!” 

Poor Tom looked in the gutter where his pa- 
pers lay, a soaked, muddy heap, ang then walked 
slowly home, trying to whistle. But when he 
got there, he put his arms about his mother’s 
neck, and sobbed himself to sleep, 

The next morning he was bright as a lark. 
Mrs. Wheeler brought out. another new ten-cent 
note. 

“Will you try newspapers to-day, Tom?” 

“No, ma’am, I think I’ll go into the candy 
business.” 

“Very well.”” 

But one hae to learn every trade, even the 
buying of candy. Tom’s gum-drops were stale, 
and his sour-balls sugary. He carried them 
round from depot to depot, horse-car to horse- 
car, but to no purpose. Nobody would buy. 

Tom had that stock of candy for two weeks, 
and at last, one evening, he and his mother being 
very hungry, made a dismal feast out of it. 

Money was very low with his mother, but she 
could not bear to see Tom disappointed. Three 
times more she advanced him the ten cents which 
were to bring him fortune, as his cat did Whit- 
tington. Tom would sit at night, counting over 
his sure gains to-morrow. 

“How did Benjamin Franklin begin? With a 
sixpence!” he would say. “Or Stephen Girard? 
Not more than I will have, and only look over 
there!” waving his hand over to the stately 
white marble pile of-Girard College. But three 
times was Tom balked. 

“I don’t believe trade’s the thing for me!” he 
said. “I ought te have a salary;” and so he 
began going about trying for a situation os er- 
rand-boy, slop-boy, coal-boy—any thing. But 
he was so little, and so easily scarcd! 

One or two months passed. Mrs. Wheeler al- 
lowed Tom to go on trying.. It kept the little 
fellow’s heart up. She was growing paler and 
thinner every day. Tom found out that she 
went twice a week to the hospital doctor. He 
said nothing to her, but one day when she had 
gone home, he went into the office. 

“What ails my mother, sir?” he said to the old 
gray-haired gentleman at the desk, his eyes wide, 
and his heart in his throat. 





“What will cure her, doctor?” 

“What she cannot have, I’m afraid. 
country air and rest.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you. Good-by, sir.” 

Tom touched his hat, and walked off, manfully. 
But once outside, he began to run, pushing 
‘against everybody he met. He was blinded with 
tears, It scemed to him he could not keep from 
screaming aloud. 

“She shall have it. Moncey can get any thing, 
and I can earn money like the rest,” he said, 
doggedly. 

He bought a Ledger with the penny he had 
for a roll, and studied out the list of “Wants.” 

“Wanten—A Boy about ten years of age. 
Must be clean, quick, willing to work. Must 
have good reference.” 


Good 


“That's me!” shouted Tom. “Must have good 
reference. “That’s mother!” 

Now one reason Tom never had been able to 
get a situation in a store was that there was al- 
ways a crowd of other boys before him. This 
place was at the other end of the city. He must 
have car fare to reach it in time. 

“Mother,” he said, that night, “will you give 
me another ten cents to-morrow, to try with?” 

Mrs, Wheeler hesitated. She had but two ten 
cent notes in the world, and where any others 
were to come from she did not know. But she 
could not disappoint Tom. 

“Yes, you shall have it,” she said. It was on 
this night that Tom was reading the old story of 
the girl and the Troll. 

“But cow, nor dog, nor sheep never helped 
me, no matter what I did to them,” he said 
again, as he went off to bed. 

“Good-night, mother. I’ve got lots of work 
before me to-morrow,” laughing and nodding as 
he climbed up the ladder into the loft-room 
overhead. 

Tom was up early, washing and scrubbing 
himself, and brushing his clothes clean. “I'll 
be clean, any how, and I’m sure I’ll be willing 
to work,”’ he thought. ‘“Good-by, mother,” 
bursting in, with red cheeks shining with the 
soap, and his white collar turned down over his 
patched coat. 

Tom ran off, his heart beating like a drum, to 
the place where he was to tnke the cars. It was 
acrowded corner. Early as it was, a swarm of 
newsboys and boot-blacks were on the pavement, 
and just in frontof the door where Tom stood 
waiting, wa a close carriage, with a lady inside. 

The car was long in coming. Tom amused 
himself in watching the capers of a little dog 
that was dashing in and out of the crowd, kicked 
and yelping at every turn. 

Suddenly, however, o great, overgrown mas- 
tiff ran across the street and seized the terrier by 


In a moment, he had a half brickbat in his hand, 
and, whang! it came plump against the carriage 
window, and into the Iady’s lap! 

The lady gave a scream; then there was an 
awful pause. Everybody looked at everybody 
else. 

“You'd better cut it!” said a small boot-blach 
beside Tom, who happened to he the only one 
who had seen him throw. 

“Who threw that stone?” said a gentleman, 
coming out of the store, whip in hand. 

Nobody answered. 

“Who threw that stone?” 

Up spoke Tom’s friend, the boot-black. “The 
boy wot did it, he’s runned around the corner.” 

“J wish I had him, then!’ growled the gentle- 
man, stepping into the carriage. 

Tom felt a horrible choking in the throat; his 
fingers clutched the note that was to take him 
to get the place. Then he stepped boldly out 
before all the crowd, his face as red as fire. 

“I threw the stone, sir,” touching his hat. 

“Hol-lo!”’ said the gentleman, who had the 
keenest eyes under the grizzled brows that Tom 
had ever seen. They seemed to look at Tom 
from head to toes, in an instant of time. “Hol- 
lo!” he said again, more slowly. “Well, you 
young scoundrel, what did you throw it into my 
carriage for?” 

“T was firin’ at that dog yonder. It was wor- 
ryin’ the pup. I can’t stand seein’ a big dog 
worryin’ a pup.” 

“0, youcan’t! Well, what did you come to 
tell me of your carelessness for? , Hey ?” ‘ 

Tom’s face grew redder as he pulled out the 
ten cent note. He would sooncr have felt a 
tooth going. “I want to pay for the glass, sir. 
I reckon mother’d say that was honest.” 

The gentleman glanced at the lady inside. 
“Your mother would? But you would rather 
keep the money—is that it?” a 

Tom thought this was hardly fair. ‘“Here’s 
the ten cents, sir,” holding it out. . ‘It’s all I’ve 

ot.” 
E “What's your name, boy?” 

“Tom Wheeler.” 

“Well, keep your money, Tom Wheeler.” 
Tom’s very broad smile made him stop. “What 
ave you going to do with it, eh?” 

“Pay my fare to Front Street. There’s a line 
in the Ledger about a boy that’s wanted.” 

“OQ, very well. I hope you may get the place, 
Tom. There’s the car. I'll recommend you—as 
a window-breaker;”’ and he pulled the reins and 
drove off, as Tom jumped aboard the car. 

No. 440, where the boy was wanted, proved to 
be a dingy, high warehouse, with a private office, 
on the steps of which a crowd of boys were wait- 
ing, all of them much bigger and better dressed 
than Tom. They went in onc by one. His turn 
came at last. A sharp-faced clerk was at the 
desk. 

“Boy is engaged,” said he, as soon as Tom’s 
pug nose appeared over its edge. “Stop! What's 
yourname?” 

“Tom Wheeler.” 

“Go in that room there.” 

Tom went in. There sat the gentleman and 
lady of the carriage! 

“Yes, it was I who wanted a boy; but you will 
hardly suit me. Where do you live?” 

Tom gave the number of his mother’s house. 

“If you're going to punish me, don’t let her know 
it!” he said, crushing his hat in both hands. 
“She’s got nobody but me. She’s sick. We're 
mighty poor. I started ont to try and make 
some money. Them ten cents was almost all 
she had. Don’t go and tell her I’ve got to go to 
jail!” 
The young lady jumped up and came to him. 
“Why, you poor child!” said she, taking Tom’s 
hands in hers. Her face was very rosy, and her 
eyes were wet. “You do not understand at all! 
Yqu are toe little to be the boy in the warchouse. 
But I am this gentleman’s daughter, and J want 
a boy, and, if I am not mistaken, I want your 
mother, too.” 








“Too much work, my boy.” 


the neck. That was more than Tom could stand. 


“You hud better go/witli the boy, my dear,” 
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said her father, who, for some reason or other, 
had turned away, and was wiping his eyes with 
his handkerehief. 

In another moment, Tom was seated in the 
carriage and driving towards hone. They found 
his mother sewing, looking whiter and weaker 
than ever. It seemed as if she and the young 
friends ina moment. Miss Hale (for 
that was her name,) sat down beside her. 

“You necd fresh country » and rest, and 
good cow's milk to drink,” said she. “Now 
come directly into the carriage with me, and I 
will show you what I propose.” 

‘They drove, and drove, and drove,—away out 
of the crowded streets and the stubble fields, and 
out into the rolling hills, with the broad, sunny 
meadows and glancing river between. Then 
they came to a great park, with a stretch of for- 
est trees lending up to alarze old stone house, 
more beautiful than any thing Tom had everscen. 

“Phat is where I live,” suid Miss Hale, stop- 
ping at the gate. Then she led them into the 
prettiest little cottage, overgrown with roses. 
‘There were three bright rooms inside, all ready 
furnished. ‘The gardener needs a boy of ‘Tom’s 
size,” she said, “and it is so hard to find one 
that is honest and truthful, that my father at 
once determined to take him. You shall have 
this cottage, Mrs. Wheeler, and a good salary, if 
you will stay and be our gate-keeper. We know 
what the mother of an honest boy must be.”" 

Tom's mother tried to speak, but she was so 
glad that she began to ery, instead. 

“There, ther said Miss Hale. ‘Now it is 
all settled. Go back home, and I will send for 
you in the morning ” 

So they drove and drove through the hills, and 
the broad, sunny fields, and by the glancing 
river, and it seemed to Tum if the road to 
lieaven could not be more bright. 

“You have earned all this for us by telling the 
truth, my son,” said his mother, holding his 
hand. 

“don't know. Iwas thinking it was because 
T took the pup’s part. You mind about the cow, 
and the sheep, and the Troll. Yes, I think the 
pup had something to do with it.” : 
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For the Cumpamon. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE PRAIRIE 
FIRE. 
By Alice Bobbins. 

“What is the matter, Jolin?” cried Mrs. Bart- 
lett, looking up from her sewing. 
end the children out,” said 
hushed voice. 

“Ellen, take Charley outside the door; Carrie, 
the irons mast be hot now. Be very careful 
how you iron your blue dress,” said the mother, 
commanding her voice. 

“Now, what about the fire, Johu? 
is that?” 

“Yes, it is that. You and I were looking at it 
so securely last night, but the wind has changed, 
and old Spotsford says it will be upon us before 
midnight. He is going away with his family, 
though there is nearly as much danger in doing 
that as there is in staying here. I have an awful 
feeling; a presentiment of some dreadful ca- 
lamity.” 

“What shall we do, John?” 

“VIeaven on! We have neither horse 
nor carriage, and Emma in the state she is.” 

“Mother,” called a low, weak voice. 

The husband and wife exchanged glances, 
then Mrs, Bartlett went into a side-room. It 
was a plain, large apartment, but notwithstand- 
iny there was a bed there, and a wasted figure 
on it, it was evidently the parlor. 
had been contrived for the comfort of the inv: 
lid, who had not left the position in which she 
now laid for years. 





John, in a 
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“Mother,” said the sweet voice, again, “don't 
be frightened, don’t be discouraged. I dreamed 
that we were in dreadfal trouble, but we were 
saved, all of us, and some of the neighbors. 
Isn't the fire coming? If it is, don't take any 
lit for me—God will see to me. Tell father 
ares 





Father was called in and did pray, kneeling 
there by the bed of his darling, the houselold- 
angel, she who had been sweetness and solace 
for so many weary years. 

Mr. Bardert had once been a tradesman in the 
city of New York, bet having failed in busines 
had gone to the great West to try his fortune. 
He had suceceded for a time, and then, as the 
saying is, things went against him. His eldest 
daughter, Emma, was alinost fatally injured by 
a dreadful accident. He was erippled by bad 
harves's, and could only make a living by hard 
work for his growing family. 

Since he had been in the West, his brother 
had become rich in New York, and had often 
urzed him to come back, and by his help re- 
stune business. But a certain pride had so far 
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THE YOUTH’S 


prevented the man from assenting to lis broth- 
er’s request. So much for his past history. 

Presently one and another of the neighbors 
came in with anxious faces. What were they to 
do? Down at Kichville, five miles off, the roar 
of the fire could be heard. ‘The children listened 
to the details of the frightful news through 
doors and windows, and bean to ery. 

“Shall we be burned alive, mamina?” asked 
Carrie. “I just touched the hot iron, and see 
how it is blistered. O, mamma, take us away. 
How hot it How fur off is the fire?’ and 
Mrs. Bartlett had all she could do to comfort 
the little ones, for Ellen and the little boy now 
joined in the entreaty to be saved. 

‘The men were in the kitchen, engleavoring to 
devise ways by which the buildings could be 
saved, or they and the family could escape; but 
whichever way they turned, there secmed to be 
no practical plan that could be adopted. 1t was 
ten miles to the river, and they might any mo- 
ment, it attempting to reach it, be met by the 
awful conflagration. 

Emma had sent for the children, and in a 
short time had calmed them. 

The wind had changed and was coming from 
the south-west. The woods were on fire in al- 
most every direction. It was decided, however, 
that before dusk they would gather what honse- 
hold goods they could, put them in a wagon, 
attach neighbor Jeffries’ two black horses, and 
tuke a direction due east. There they mig’ 
come to water, and stand.a chance of caving 
themselves. Emma was to be laid on a bed in 
the light wagon, and another neighbor's horse 
draw as many as could be taken in that vehicle. 
The rest were to trust to their feet. 

It was an awful hour. Suddenly the silence 
was broken by a loud shout. John looked up 
and saw his son Francis in the distance, his gun 
on his shoulder, and his hands full of the game 
he had shot. 

He came on and into the house, full of news. 

“Father,” he cried, “I’ve found a cave!” 

“Found a cave!’ echoed the little party. 

“Yes; you know that curious hilly place about 
two miles from here. Well, as I was crossing 
it, | happened to touch a loose stone, and down 
it dropped out of sight. I thought that was 
singular, so I stopped a moment to search for the 
cause. [ found a hole. Into it I dropped other 
stones. Then I enlarged the cavity. It seemed 
to be a cave, for the wind rushed out of it into 
my face. ZT easily removed more stones, until 
the hole was large cnough to admit my body. 
T then twisted some paper I had with me, and 
lighted it with one of my pocket-matches, and 
went as far as 1 dared, It is actually a cave, 
j and so cool, out of this hot air! T really wanted 
to stay there. It seemed to go on an incline as 
far as [ went, and I guess I went into it over a 
hundred feet.” 

The men looked at each other. 

“A providence,” whispered one. 

“Can it really be true?” asked another. 

“Of course it’s true,” said Francis, not no- 
ticing their preoccupied looks and mauner. 
“Here, mother, cook one of these chickens for 
supper; I'm mizhty hungry.” 

“Frank, the fire will be on us befure mid- 
jnicht,” said his father. 

Frank looked up, surprised. 

“We were discussing the means of escape,” 
continued Mr. Bartlett. 

“Then that cave is just the p' 
Frank, throwing down his gun. 
too soon. I'd no idea the fire would 

“We will get all the provisions together that 
we can,” said Mr. Bartlett to his wife. 

“It’s as dry asa bone there,” said Frank; “V1 
ke the bedclothes and make a place ready for 
Emma,—poor Emma!” 

“We shall have to work smartly,” said Mr. 
Bartlett. 

All was now confusion and activity. 
Bartlett went about gathering up entables, 
cooked and uncooked. Sundry bags were pre- 
pared for the children, who were wild to get 
away. The neighbors—there were only two or 
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“three families in the vicinity—brouzht round 


their teams, with their wives and little ones. 
Clothes were packed, bedding bundled and 
} bound up, every thing put in the smallest possi- 
ble space, and the little caravan set off. Emma, 
who had been taken up with the bed she laid on, 
}seemed in unusually good spirits. She cheered 
}them on the way, sang, chatted and suiled, 
and no one knew the pangs it cost her to be 
j cheerful. 

lt was not far to the cave, 
| tle party were in good sp They found it, 
as Frank had said, dry and delightfully cool, and. 
soon, nut having forgotten to bring lamps, they 
made it quite cheerful. Emma was lodged in 
, the farthest part that was accessible, and all the 
| provisions brought in. Frank and the men care 
ricd in moss and earth, with which, in addition 





nd most of the lit- 
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to the stones, to stop up the narrow mouth of 
the cave. . 

“Allis done that can be done,” said Mr. Bart- 
lett, when the little congregation had gathered 
together; “now we must trust to God's provi- 
dence.” . 

Suddenly the sweetest voice in all the earth, 
to-him, swelled into song,— 

“God moves in a mnysterious way,” 


and all joined in, though many a tone trembled. 

They made a fire near the mouth of the cave, 
in order to prepare the supper, and there they 
sat down, all fecling that this might be their 
lust meal together; for the atmosphere had 
thickened, the sun grown dark, 

Night came on,—faster flew the hours. None 
slept save the children, and even they moaned 


intolerable; all listened with a feeling of awe, 
for now the tornado of fire was coming. A hor- 
rible roar; a moment or moments of choking 
suffocation followed. The men threw ‘themselves 
on the floor. The cave was filled with smoke, 
the children shricked, and some prayed and 
others groaned. 

At last they began to whisper to each other 
that the worst was over. Gradually the stifling 
heat and smoke passed off. They were safe, and 
the mizhty fiend had gone over them, not harm- 
ing so much as a hair of their heads. 

Afterwards it was ascertained that of all that 
township of two hundred, they were the only 
souls saved alive. 

Not all, though. When they went to Emma, 
who had been so brave through the tiercest of 
the triul, they found her sweetly smiling, but 
quite dead; dead, with the song of holy triumph 
on her lips. ° 


house and all belonging to it were burned to the 
ground. They buried the “ 
far away, and smiles mingled with their tears 
as they thought how she was spared the trouble 
to come. 
- ———_+0+ -_ — 
For the Companion. 
A THANKSGIVING. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 


“A story, my dears? Why, where’s that nice 
book full of stories you had for a Christmas 
present? You haven’t read that throuzh yet?” 
f “OSbut grandma, we don’t mean that kind of 
stories; we mean something true and real—some- 
thing that happened when you were a little girl, 
and you knew all about it.” 

“Then you don’t think printed stories are ‘true 
and real,’”’ said grandma, laughing. “I guess 
the people that write them wouldn’t consider 
that much of acompliment. Well, true or not, 
you'd he sorry*to be deprived of them. When I 
was a little girl, we didn’t have books written on 
purpose for us, as you do; at least very few. 
There were nine of us, brothers and sisters, and 
the only books I remember, that we considered 
our own, were ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and a volume of fairy tales. These 
went through the family. As to children’s news- 
papers and magazines, [ don’t suppose there was 
such a thing published in the country.” 

“But you had grandmas to tell you stories?” 
queried little Kitty, not willing to be diverted 
from the main point. 

“And Christmas days, with roast goose and 
evergreens,” suid Olive. 

“That’s a new kind of dish,” cried Ethan, 
with a laugh, in which all the group of young 
people joined. 

“J mean hung up round the room,” said 
Olive. 

“Well, now you’ve mended it,” said Ethan. 

“You know what I mean,” said Olive, impa- 
tiently; “and I think you're very silly to laugh 
at your own nonsense.” 

“I think so, too,” said grandma, soothingly. 
“As to Christmas, we didn’t make much account 
of it in those days; we considered it a kind of 
remnant of Popery—but we had our Thanksgiv- 
ings, and made much of them. Suppose I tell 
you a Thanksgiving story?” 

“O, do, do,” cricd all at once, nestling a little 
nearer grandma's rocking-chair. 

“It isn’t much of a story, either, but it like to 
have been the saddest Thanksgiving we ever saw 
in our family. It happened when I was about 
ten years old; Dolly was two years older. For 
weeks beforehand, mother and sister Jane had 
been preparing for the day, which we allintend- 
ed should be one of uncommon festivity, be- 
cause our sailor lad, Davie, who had been nb- 
sent on a three years’ voyage, was to return, 
and celebrate it with us. Once he had been re- 
ported shipwrecked, and ‘for a week he had been 
mourned as dead, which I suppose was the rea- 
son that father, when he came into the kitchen, 
and beheld the preparations, said, with tears in 

















and talked in their sleep. The heat grew almost | 


For weeks the cave was their home; for the; 


swectest saint” not | 





his eyes, ‘That’s right; let us kill the fatted 
calf, for my son that was dead is alive again.’ 

“As for Dolly and me, I am afraid we thoucht 
as much of our pretty new dresses as of Davie, 
or any thing else. I remember they were French 
blue merino, trimmed with a yellowish braid— 
and merino wags not very common in those 
days.” 

“Bother the dresses!” exclaimed Ethan, irrev- 
erently; “let’s hear the story. I know what it's 
going to be, though. I read one just like it the 
other da: When you had got all ready for 
Thanksgiving, news came that Davie was 
drowned, and spoiled every thing.” 

Grandina shook her head. “No, Davie came 
precisely when he was expected, but so grown 
and browned that he seemed to us younger ones 
quite a man, and it took us several days to get 
used to him. The day before Thanksgiving it 
began to storm—moderately at first,’’ continued 
grandina, “and now and then there was a break 
in the clouds which seemed to indicate fair 
weather; but as the day wore on the storm in- 
creased. I remember once in the evening father 
went to the door, and when he came back, he 








said, ‘If it keeps on at this rate, the roads will- 


be all blocked up by to-morrow morning. 

“Tt will be bad for those who are expecting 
their friends home,’ said mother, and then looked 
round upon her own little group as if thankiul 
that they were ull safe under the paternal roof. 

“Mother was sitting at one side of the firce- 
place, and father at the other, while we were 
drawn up between them in a half circle, execp- 
ing Davie, who was stretched at full length on 
the rug, playing with baby. Baby was only a 
year and a half old, so, of-conrse, Davie had 
never seen him before, but they were getting ac 
quainted very fast. Robin, forso we called babr, 
was a fine large child of his age. I can recall 
his looks as he sat on the rug, as well as though 
I had seen him yesterday. He wore a red flan- 
nel dress spotted with black, his dimpled arms 
and neck were bare, and his light, glossy hair 
was brushed up in aroll from front to back of his 
head. Father never would have it parted, be 
cause he said it made him look like a girl. Ir 
made a pretty picture—the child and the sailor 
lad with his blue jacket, and long black neck 
ribbon tied so jauntily, both in the full glow of 
the firelight. 

“Robin was allowed to sit up later than ustal 
that night, and when at last mother took him in 
her arms to carry him to his crib, kissed us aii 
twice over, and then looked back from the door- 
way to kiss his hand, and say ‘By by,’ to h 
one separately, which we thouzht a very wor- 
derful performance indeed. 

“We children soon followed little Robin to 
bed, for we meant to rise early the next morn- 
ing, and make a long day of it. 

“Tt seemed to me that my head had but ju-t 
touched the pillow, when Dolly wakened me, 
and suid it was time to get up, although iu fact 
I must have been asleep eight good hours. 

“ ‘Lie still,’ said 1; ‘it isn’t sunrise yet; sve 
how dark it is!’ x 

“ «That's because it storms,’ said she. ‘They’ve 
been moving about down stairs ever so long.’ 

“So we got out of bed, but when we went to 
the window, we found the snow all heaped up 
against it, and that was what made it so dark, 
for in reality it had left off storming, and the 
sun was shining brightly. 

“We put on ourclothes quickly, and ran down 
Stairs in a state of great excitement, which was 
increased when we found that the lower win- 
dows were blocked up entirely, and mother wa: 
getting breakfast by lamplight.” 

“O, wasn’t that jolly!’ exclaimed Ethan. 

“We thought so,’’ said grandma, “‘and could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat oar fel 
chicken. Father said the snow was six feet 
deep on a level, while some of the drifts were 
fifteen fect. In a little while, the men, and fa- 
ther with them, were all out with their teams and 
shovels, while the boys followed them, shouting 
and frolicking like wild creatures. It was a mer- 
ry sight, and Dolly and I ran up stairs that we 
might have a better view from the second story 
windows. 

“By-and-by mother brought Robin up, and 
wrapping him in a shawl, set him on the floor, 
bidding us amuse him, and keep him quiet. 
This was not difficult, for he knew there wa: 
something unusual going on, and was full of 
glee, so we had only to turn and speak a word to 
him now and then, to make him perfectly con- 
tented. 

“Pretty soon I heard Davie calling, ‘There. 
I forgot to sew on his button. I'll be back in a 
minute,’ said I. But he kept me longer than | 
expected, and when I went back, neither Dully 
nor the baby was there, and the snow was sift- 
ing in at the open window, so I shut it down. 
and went to the-kitchen. 

“Where's the baby,?/ asked) mother, 
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“ Molly has him,’ said I. 

« «Well, you may stop and bent these eggs for 
me, and then it will be time for him to have his 
nap.’ Tdid as she bade me, and then went to 
find Dolly, She was watching the men roll the 
path from the barn to the house. 

“Where's Robin?’ T asked. . 

“Why, I thought you had him 
just left him for a minute, and when I went 
back he was gone, so I supposed you had taken 
him. Isn't he with mother?’ 

‘ONo,’ said I. ‘I thought you had him.’ 

“Then may be he’s crawled into the closet, or 
under the bed, and gone to sleep,’ said Dolly; 
and we made a thorough search through all the 
chambers, but found no trate of him. By this ' 
time we began to be frightened, and told mother | 
about it, and though she was just putting the 
last touch to the Thanksgiving pudding, you 
may be sure she dropped her spoon and spices 
pretty suddenly, although she did not really be- 
lieve any harm had befallen her baby. But 
when she had searched in all possible and impos- 
sible places, calling his name from room to 
room, without discovering the least token of 
him, she looked from one sad face to another, 
and sinking down on the settle, exclaimed, ‘The 
gypsies!” that was all she could say. 

“A wandering tribe, with their great wagons, 
had been about the town for several days, and 
she thought they had stolen her child, 

“‘Phey must be very remarkable gypsies if 
they could get into the house over these drifts, 
and run off with a big baby like Robin, and no- 
body see them,’ said Davie. 

“What do you think, then?” said mother, 
imploringly. 

“Girls, come and show me the very spot 
where you left him,’ was Davie’s answer. 

“Wo all went up stairs again. 

“There, he was sitting just in that spot when 
{ saw him last,’ said I, pointing to the floor. 

““So he was when J saw him last,’ said Dolly; 
‘and we stood right by that window.’ 

“How came that snow on the floor? Was 
the window open?” 

“Yes, the window was open.’ 

“Davie raised the window without a word, and 
saw, what we all saw as we pressed forward, a 
bit of plaid woollen and fringe; we knew it for a 
piece of the shawl in which the baby was 
wrapped. 

“He sprang out into the deep, soft, yielding 
drift, and made his way to it, and tossing off 
the snow with his hand, soon uncovered the 
cold, still face of little Robin. He raised the 
child, and struggled back with him, and mother 
received him in her arms. 

“She thought, and so did we all, that he was 
dead; but he was only asleep, though it isn’t 
likely he would have awakened from that sleep 
but for Davie’s timely thoughtfulness.” 

“But how the mischief did he get out that 
window?” asked Ethan. 

“O, that was easy cnough,—there was a chair 
standing by it, 
high. Well, when father came home, and heard 
how his baby had been half an hour under the 
snow, he took him in his arms, and bowed his 
face over him, and when he 
tears glistening on Robin’s hair. 

The child was then quite bright again, and 
ay be sure we had a Thanksgiving in- 
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deed.” 
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For the Companion, 
A PERILOUS FLIGHT. 
By Prof, James De Mille. 

Dnring the last war between Fnzland and! 
France, each country sent out privateers to prey 
upon each other’s commerce. Of these pri 
teers the British were the more numerous, but 
the French probably secured the most plunder, 
for the British merchant fleets greatly exceeded 
in number those of the French. 

Sometimes, however, a British privateer came 
to grief, and among those who thus met with 
ill fortnne was a craft that belonged to Halifax, 
which, in an evil hour, was captured by a 
French frigate, and carried to Gaudaloupe,. 

Here the prize ptured seamen 
were sent off to various prisons; while the cap: | 
tain, the mate and the second mate were scent to- 
a hulk in the harbor. \ 
hey had not been confined there long, when ! 
ate arrived off the harbor of Gaud 
She took her station there, shutting in 
ding the harbor 
& several unsuspeetins merchant vess 
witch souczht to enter the ports { 

Tasse procevilins excited the deepest disgust 
in the minds of the French authorities, but 

roused very different feclin.ts in the hearts of the 






















and the window was not very | to the water. 


1iscd it, there were | overcome Iris horror, but could not. 
| waited irresolutely to see what would become of | 
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ship, which was Poni two or three miles aw 
lay safety, and friends, and country, and home. 
By making a bold effort they might escape from 
a painful captivity. 

Such a temptation was very great, but the risk, 
on the other hand, was equally great. In the first 
place, it would not be possible for thei to ob-| 
tain a boat, or even a float, of any kind. The 
guard was rigid. The Englishmen could not 
speak French, and therefore could not even | 
make an effort to bribe their guards. Only one} 
way remained, therefore, and that was to drop 
into the water somehow, and swim for it. 

It was in this thag the terrible risk lay. The| 
frizate was at least three miles away. To swim 
so far required more vior than most men pos- 
sess, but more than this, there was one danger} 
that threw all others into the shade, and that 
was—the sharks. They had seen these ocean , 
hyenas from the deck of the hulk, and well 
knew that to venture into the water was almost 
certain death, 

Could they run such a risk as that? Dared 
they encounter the chance of meeting one or 
more of these monsters in their own domain? 
Were the terrors of captivity so great, and the 
chances of liberty so strong, as to counterbal- 
ance the horror of sneh a danger? 

Yes; they were. Their captivity seemed intol- | 
erable. The presence of the British frizate made | 
it appear worse than death, and when escape 
seemed so near there was no risk which they 
would not run in order to effeet it. 

Of the three the captain was the most reso- 
lute; the mate was roused by his chief to the 
proper pitch of daring, while the second mate 
was a calm, cool, stolid man, without one parti- 
cle of fear in his nature. 

Having made up their minds, th ited for 
an opportunity to escape. At last a favorable 
time caine. It was a fete day of some kind. Many 
of the guards went on shore. Those that were 
left had an allowance of wine served them to 
maintain the festivities of the season. 

With the courtesy so common among Frenchi- 
men, they even relaxed the strictness of their 
regulations among the prisoners, and distribut- 
ed wine and refreshments among them. The 
captain and his associates partook but sparingly 
of these, and while all the rest gave themselves 
up to merriment, they waited and watched, 

Midnight came. The three men managed to 
secure a rope which they bound to the stern- 
railing. It was very dark. The water was | 
smooth as glass. The guards were in another 
part of the ship. 

“Now for it,” whispered the captain. Hastily 
stripping off his convict dress, he let himself 
down into the water. 

The second mte waited for the first mate. 

“You go first,” said the first mate. “I'll fol 
low. Don’t wait.” 

Upon this the second mate, who had stripped | 
himself in the meantime, followed the captain, 

The first mate still hesitated. He looked down 
He could just sce the heads of the | 
;captain and the second mate moving away. 
ht did not encourage him. The thought} 
of the sharks made him tremble. He tried to 
Then he 



















































the others. He listened intently. They were | 
lost to sizht. To his ears there came no sound 
whatever. Now he began to work up his cour- 
age, but by this time the thought that they were 
y, and that he wonld be alone, over- | 
whelmed him, He could not venture. And so 
he stood, a pitiable object, unable to decide, 
longing to go, yet not daring to venture. Thus 
he remained for more than an hour, when a! 
movement took place among the guards, who! 
came to the quarter deck fora dance. Where- 
upon the poor first mate erept below in dc- 


spa 
Meanwhile, the daring swimmer: 


rapidly, so as to ect as far as possible from the 
hulk. Then, finding that there’were no signs 
that their fizht lad been discovered, they re- 
laxed their efforts. The captain waitcd for the 
second mate to come up with him. t 

“Where’s Johnson?” he asked. | 

“He said he’d come after me.”” 

They looked back, listened, but there were no | 
signs of Johnson, Both guessed the truth at 
once. 

“The fool!” muttered the captain. 

They now swam on, ' 

one yoa long tug,” said he, ‘and must teke! 











at first stam 









dont teare for any thing,” sail the secor 
mate, “pt the sharks.” 

“Fisssh,? said the captain, “don’t mention | 
that word —don’t think of them, if you do 


theyll be sure to come. Mind your own busi- 
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To them the presuce Uf a Uitish frignto wes a! 
temptnritin whith why had #6 rekish In that 
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much effort. Both were good iamers though 
neither had ever undertaken such a distance as | 
this. But the time seemed long, indeed, and 
the place which they wished to gain seemed a 
great way off, 

As they moved on in silence, they saw a shad- 
owy object before them on the water. It was a 
boat. A man was init. Tis back was toward 
them, and he was looking toward the sea. They 
at once recornized it as a scout boat, stationed 
ere to watch the proceedings of the frigate. 

The two swimmers now paused. In a low 
whisper the captain suggested to the other a 
bold plan, by which they could make their es- 
cape certain. The second mate agreed to it. 
Instead of retreating they swam directly, but 
noiselessly, for the boat. The man in it was oc- 
eupied with his watch over the frigate, and did 
not think of any wer from the r 

Suddenly the Englishmen grasped the ede of 
the boat, and by a tremendous effort swung 
themselves into it. The boatman turned in hor- 
ror, and secing two naked figures, gave a wild 
yell, and leaped into the wat 

Upon this the captain and the second mate 
seized the oars. 

“Pull for your lite; 
They'll be after us.” 

Searcely had they said this when a shrick, 
long, lond and sharp, came over the water. 

“He'll never give any alarm,” said the sceond 
mate. “The sharks have him.” 

At this fearful idea a thrill of horror sed 
through the captain. He made no reply. They 
now pulled vigorously, and sped rapidly through 
the water. Soon they saw sights around and 
close by them, which showed them how narrow 
had been theireseape. ‘The black, horny fins of 
har ppeared on cither side, as though they re 
sarded the men in the boat as their lawful prey, 
of which they had been cheated. 
deed, had been their eseape. 

Nothing further happened until they reached 
the frigate. Here they were kindly received, and 
in due time reached their own homes. 

It was not until five years after that they saw 
theircompanion, Johnson. He was liberated at 
the end of the war, and brought home a broken 
constitution; butin spite of the sutferi which 
he had endured, when he heard the captain’s re- 
cital of their adventure, he declared he was glad 
he had not attempted to escape. 

++ 

For the Companion. 
HABITS OF READING. 

By Rov. E. E. Hale. 

All young people read a good deal now; but 1 do 
not see that a great deal comes of it. They think 
they have to a good many newspapers, and a 


good many mag:zines. These ure entertaining, they 
re very entertaining. But it is not always certain 
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On the other hand, ft ix certain that people who 
only read the current newspapers and magazines get 
very little good from cach other's society, becatise 
they are all fed with just the same intellectual food. 
You hear them repeat to each other the things they 
| have all read in the Daily Trumpet or the Saturday 
Woodpecker. 

I see no objection, however, to light reading, des- 
reading of newspapers or the 
reading of fiction,—if you take enough ballast with 
it, so that the light kites. as the sailors call them, 
may not carry your ship over in some sudden gale. 








toa precise rule, comes out thus: that fur cach hour 
of light reading,—of what we read for amusement— 
we ought to take another hour of reading for in- 
Nor have J any objection 
to stating the same rule backwards. For that is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways. It is, I think, 
trne that for every hour we give to grave reading, it 
1s well to give a corresponding hour to what is light 
and amusing. 


than you boys and girls think at first. Some of the 
best students in the world—who have advanced its 
atinirs farthest in their particular linex,— have not in 
practice studied more than two hours a day, Walter 
Scott, except when he was goaded to death, did not 
work more, Dr. Bowditch transtated the great *Mec- 
anique Celeste” in less than two hours daily labor. 
But then it was regular as the movenient of the plan- 
cts it described. 1t did not stop, for whim, or by ac- 
cident, more than Jupiter stop. in his orbit becauze a 
holiday comes round. 

“But what in the world do you suppose Mr. Hale 
meaus by ‘grave reading.’ or improving readi 
Does he mean only the stupid books that ‘no gent 
Teuppocu some- | 
body reals them, ut sume time, or they would uct be 
printed; but Lar sure I donot kaow wien, or how, 

eto begin.” This is wiat Theotiora syd to] 
When they have read thus far, 























How much have 


Now a great deal more is possible under this rule | 





hole made by a musket-ball, which was fired as they 
retreated, 


How much do you know of that march of theirs? 
‘ou read of the accounts that were 
writtenof it the next day? Have you ever read Ban. 
croft's account of it? or Bott: or Frothingham’ 
There is a large book, which you can get at with- 
outmuch difficulty, called the “American Archive 
The Congress of this country ordered its preparation, 
at immense expense, that you, and people like you, 
might bo able to study, In detail, the carly history, 
in the original documents, which are reprinted there. 
In that book you will tind the original uccounts of 
the battle, as they were published in the next issues 
of the Massachusetts newspapers. You will find the 
official reports written home by the English officer- 

You will tind the accounts published by order of the 
Provincial Congress, When you have read these you 
begin to know something about the buttle of Lexing- 
ton, 

Then there are such books as “Gen, Heath's Mem- 
irs,” written by people who were in the battle, 
giving their account of what passed and how it was 
done. If you really want to know about a piece of 
history, which transpired in part under the windows 
of your house, you will find you very soon bring to- 
gether the improving, and very agrecuble solid read- 
ing which my rule demands. 

Perhaps you do not live by the road that leads to 
Lexington, Every body does not, Still you live 
somewhere, afd you live next to something. As Dr. 
Thaddeus Harris said to me, (Yes, Harry, the same 
who made your insect book,) “If yon have nothing 
else to study, you can study the mosses and lichens 
hanging on the logs on the woodpile in the wood- 
house.” Try that winter botany. Observe for yourselt, 
~and bring together the books that will teach you the 
laws of growth of those wonderful plants, At the end 
ofa winter of such careful study, 1 believe you could 
have more knowledge of God’s work in that realm of 
nature, than any man in America now has,—if I ex- 
cept, perhaps, rome five or six of the most distin- 
guished naturalists. : 

When I own a book, and am reading it carefully, T 
write, with a pencil, on the last page of it, references 
to the particular points in it which I think 1 may 
need to remember again, or to reenr to, Then Lhave 
my own index ready for me at any future time. 

But I have, perhaps, already advised you some 
where, not to buy many books. If you are reading 
in books from a library, never,—as you are a decent. 
ly well-behaved boy or girl.—never make any sort of 
mark upon a page which is not your own. All you 









































need then isa little page of paper, folded in where 
you can use it fora book-mark, on which you ean 
make the same memorandum which you would have 
af were the book your own, In 
to- 





made on the fly-le 
this ease you will keep these memorandum page 
gether in your serap-book, so that you can ea-ily 
them, And if—as is very like! 
the book afterwards in another edition, you 
glad if your first reference has been so. precise that 
you can easiiy tind the place, although the paging is 
changed. John Locke's rule is this: refer to the 
page with another reference to the number of pages 
in the volume, At the same time tell how many vol- 
umes there are in the set you use. If you use this 
rule, you would enter Charles IL.'s escape from 
land, as deseribed in the “Pictorial History of Eng- 
land," thus: 

Charles TI. eseapes after battle of Wo 
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You will have but little difficulty in finding your 
place in any edition of the “Pictorial History,” if you 
have made as careful a reference as this is, 

My own pupils, if I may so call the young friends 
who read with me, will laugh when they sev the di- 
rection that you go to the original authorities when- 
ever you can do so. For I send them on very hard- 
working tramps that they may find the original 
authorities, and perhaps they think I ama little par- 
ticular abont ft. 

Of course, it depends a good deal on what your cir- 
cumstances are, whether you can go to the originals. 
But if you are near a large library. the sooner you 
can cultivate the habit of looking in the original 
writers, the more will you enjoy the study of history, 
of biography, of geography, or of any other subj 
It fs stupid enough to learn at school that the B 
God's Mercy is in north latitude 73°, west longitude 
117°. But read Capt. McClure’s account of the way the 
Aesolute ran into the Bay of God's Mercy, and what 
good reason he had for naming it so, and I think you 
will never again forget where it 1s,—or look on the 
words as only the answer toa stupid “map-question.” 

I was saying very much what Ihave been writing, 
last Thursday, to Lila, with whom I had a nice day’s 
eail, and she, who is only too eager a‘out her read. 
ing and study, sald she did not know where to begin. 
She felt her ignorance so tervibly about every separ 
ate thing, that she wanted to take hold everywhere. 

She had been reading “Lothair," and found she 
knew nothing about Garibaldi and the battlo of As 
premarte. ‘Then she had bcen talking about the long 
Arctic days, with a traveller, and she found she knew. 
nothing abont the Arctic regions. Sie was ashamed 
to gu to a conurt and not know the digi rence be 
tween the live of Mozart aud of Mendelssohn. 

Thad to to Lila, what [have soil te you, that wa 
cmnot all of us do all things. Far less can we Go 








orial History of Englind, p. —- 
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Let usied, In the first place, you are not atl ofrou 
Do one thing weil—-anid 
read one subject well af is much better than | 
reading ten subjects shabbily and carelessly, What! 
is your subject? Ii $s not hard to find that out. | 
Wing perhaps on the very read on} 


tu altenipt every thing. 












This was the plan. they followed. They swam 
on in perfclt sileace, eldwly} and witout tho | 
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them ail ato L reminded her of the rule for 
) Earopean (raveling, which you may be sure is good, 
—that iti: better to spend three daysin one place 
than one day cach in three places. And I told Ella 
that she must apply the sare rule to culjects. 

Take these very instances. If she reaily gets well 
acqnainthd with Mendeissohn's Liky¥—fuuls Unae she 
ke we hing his haliit ofayriviug, aud wide afi 
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him what he was,—she will enjoy every plece of his 
music she ever hears with ten times the interest it 
had for her before. But if she looks him out in a 
Cyclopadia, and forgets him, and looks out Merca- 
dante and forgets him, and finally mixes up Mozart, 
and Mereadante, and Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer, 
Decause all four of their names begin with M,— 
why, sho will be—where a great many very nice 
Doys and girls are who go to concerts,—but where 
us sensible a girl as Ella does not want to be,—and 
where I hope none of you want to be, for whom I 
whom Iam writing. 

But perbaps this fs a long enough lecture. Now 
fa may read a story, or go and play. . 


——+or—__—_ 


THE OLD APPLE-WOMAN. 

“Dear love ye, ye’re such a nice, lady-like little 
girl, that I loves to sell ye apples and things. 
What does I keep a stall for? Why, to git my 
living, deary; ye don’t think I do it for the 
pleasure of it, sure, ’specially when I has to sit 
in these cold north-easters, or hold a ’brilly over 
my head, to keep off the rain. 

“No, darlint, I has the rheumatis’ too much 
to like to do it if ’twa’n’t for the bit o’ money I 
makes, to pay for my rint and keep us, Tilly and 
me, in dacent condition, 

“Where do I live, missce? Well, where do 
’ec live, child? Over there, ch, in one o’ them 
big houses? I thought as much, little one, and 
yer father’s a gintleman, so no wonder the lit- 
tle girl has leddy manners, not a bit of it; for 
sometimes he steps up here to buy apples, and 
he always has the good word for me, same as 
yerself. 

“Well, dear heart, it wouldn’t be doing ye no 
good to tell ye where I and Tilly lives, It’s not 
in a big brown stone front, though the house is 
big enough, mebby, but I lives on the first floor, 
underneath, and sometimes it’s filled with water, 
it is, infivety,, so’t Tilly and me have to git out 

some way, and ¢o into the neighbor's, but it’s 
rint I have to pay all the same. 

“Who is Tilly? Well, then, it’s a poor, unfor- 
tunate girl that met wid an accident, and was 
carvied into my place. So she clung a holt o’ 
me, and to the hospital I had to go along wid 
her. So, seein’ she hadn’t no friends, why, when 
the lameness in her back Iet her come, why, they 
just brought her to me, and I’ve kep’ her ever 
sense, poor thing! But then, it’s that good she 
is, her keeping brings a blessing, just mind that! 

“Sometimes she picks up wonderfully, and 
then it’s nice, handy little things she can do to 
bring in the moncy, till she gets back lame 
again, and then, poor darlin’, she has to suffer 
alone when I’m tending my stand out here. 

“Haven't Ino children of my own? No, miss. 
I’ve had seven of ’em; fine, curly-headed children 
they was, miss, as would do your heart good to 
see; but some disease, unbeknowned to the doc- 
tors, took ’em off. I’ve ginerally thought ’twas 
living about in damp places, for they had deli- 
kit constitutions, and couldn’t stand what other 
childers does, 

“Did I always live in America? Lord love ye! 
no, dear child!) My home was green ould Ire- 
land. And we couldn’t stay there along o’ my 
daddy’s havin’ trouble wid the agent. Them 
agents is terrible creeters to poor pcople, so me 
father came over here, with six souls of us, 

“There was the ould grandmother nigh on to 
the fourscore, me mother, two stout lads, willin’ 
to work, me fadther and imesilf. We'd a little 
money, too, that would a bin nice to begin wid, 
Dut it was all stolen from the poor man, and it 
seemed as if he couldn’t git over it. From that, 
I’m sorry to say, he took to drink and went 
wrong. 

“Me two brothers went out West, and some 
way they kept havin’ bad fortin, till bimeby I 
didn’t hear no more, and it’s been six years and 
over since [ got a line from either. May be 
they’re both dead; God rest their souls. 

“Twent out to sarvice, amd then 1 married, 
und a good husband was Mike, but delikit. -Ev- 
ery bit o’ work he got, no matter how heavy, 
he'd do, to support me and the ehilders. But 
one day he took to his bed, and thin he left me 
for a better country, poor soul. 

“Well, thin [ did the best I could, but the best 
was poorly, wid all the little ones to support, 80 
one by one the good Lord took ’em, and thanks 
be to Ifis name. It’s a hard world, intirely, for 
thim brought up dacent, and wauts to be re- 
spictable, They'd been bad boys, mabbe, and 
that sure would a broke the heart o’ me. But 
now [knows what Pin a going to meet when I 
sees ‘em up there in glory. 

“A letter for me? Well, the postman don’t 
honor me that way often. [ll break the seal, 














deary, for mabbe you can read it. And I won- 
der who'll be writing to me.” 
Child reads: ‘ 
Chilton, O. 


Drag AuNT,—Father says if you will come 
here, he will send you money to pay your pas- 
ange, and the chikiren's, too. We've gota big 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


farm, but it’s only a little time ago; before that, 
father says he was discouraged. There’s a 
plenty out here for you to do, and father says, 
write him if you can come right away, 

Your nephew, Jonn. 


“Well, the Lord be praised, which I didn’t 
expect to hear that, this side the grave. To be 
sure I'll go, good hick to it; me and Tilly. Dear 
heart, ye’re just glad enough to cry for me, aint 
ye? Well, I never thought—glory be to God! 

“And may be, little onc, you’!] write the letter, 
and say that I and Tilly’ll come. Tilly’s ‘as 
good as my own—and thcy’ll be the last apples 
Pil sell for many a day.” ALMA. 


THE BONNY HANDS. 


Town the charms of rounded arms, 

Of eyes that love’s soft Instre shed, 

Of raven hair, and tresses fair, 

Of cheeks that coy with white and red; 

Of pouting lips where Cupid dips 

The arrows that to hearts are sped; 

¥ct none of these my fancy pleaxe 

Like the bonny hands that make good bread. 


Some hands have art to move the heart, 
Ry waking music’s sweet appeal; 

Some borrow dyes from perfect skics, 
And through the canvas make us feel; 
Some make the dress fair forms cares: 
To win the heart, and turn the hea 
For me, more rare beyond compare, 
‘Are the bonny hands that make good bread. 


Gay maiden, vain the rustling train, 
Those joweiled hands so idly crossed 

The idlo mind can picsaure find 

In every hour ignobly lost! 

Your jewels shine, your looks are fine, 

But I'll not seek, whene'er I wed, 

For jewelled hands, or gold and Janda, 

But for bonny hands that make good bread. 





——_o—__—_—_ 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S RESTING 
PLACE. 

On Tuesday, September 19th, the remains of 
tha late President Lincoln were transferred from 
the tomb where they had lain for more than six 
years, to that which lad been prepared for them 
in the Ouk Kidge Cemetery, near the city of 
Springfield, in HWlinois, The remains, also, of 
the two children of Mr. Lincoln, one of whom 
died but recently, were at the same time trans- 
ferred to the same tomnb,—and there the three 
bodies will remain till they shall have been re- 
solved to the dust whence they sprung. This 
final reunion of father and sons is exactly what 
Mr. Lincoln himself would have approved. 

It is a remarkable fact that this interesting in- 
cident took place almost without notice. ‘There 
was no ceremony at the re-burial of one who, at 
the time of his death, was the foremost man of 
all this American world, 

In 1865, when the dead chief was taken from 
Washington to Illinois, the whole country as- 
sisted at the funeral, and the procession that fol- 
lowed may be said to have contained all the 
people of all the land, and to haveextended from 
the national capital to his Western home. The 
public mind was greatly moved, and every one 
joined, as it were, in the “voice of weeping and 
of loud lament.” But time brings with it change. 
A few years pass. The great man and his sad 
end have lost their hold upon public sympathy 
and attention, and indifference and apathy arc 
exhibited when bis tomb is completed, and he is 
consigned to his final resting-place. What a 
comment on the brevity of human emotion, and 
the shallowness of the interest that is excited 
by human fame and a public life! 

Our Presidents are scattered widely in the wide 
land over which they once were chiefs. All who 
were chosen to the presidency, with the single 
exception of Gen. Grant, are dead. Mr. Fill- 
more and Mr. Johnson “still live,” but they were 
not elected to the presidency, only succeeding to 
it through the deaths of their superiors in office. 

Five of the Presidents sleep in Virginian carth: 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Tyler. Two are buried in Massachusetts: John 
Adams, and his son, John Quiney Adams. Two 
others, Jackson and Polk, repose in Tennessee. 

President Harrison is buried in Ohio; Van 
Buren in New York; Taylorin Louisiana; Pierce 
in New Hampshire; Buchanan in Pennsylvania, 
and Lincoln in Illinois. 

Scctionally, their remains are sisnificantly and 
appropriately divided among the different sec- 
tions of the Union. In time, probably, almost 
every State will have a President sleeping within 
its borders, but not onc of them will give a grave 
to a man to whom the Republic will be under 
greater obligations than to Abraham Lincoln. 

ee 
THOMAS NAST. 

Thomas Nast, who has recently done so much 
iu New York towards purifying the city govern- 
ment, has proved that an artist’s pencil is more 
than a match for wealth and political power. 
His wonderful pictures in [farper’s Weekly have 
made the leading rogues in the New York ring 
notorious, and turned even a portion of the 
lowest classe: ainst them at the polls. The 
increase of the sale of Harper's Weekly from 




















180,000 to 300,000, on account of these pictures, 
shows his influence. 

He stands at the head of humorous artists in 
the United States, and puts more genuine fun 
into his pictures than Nasby into his letters, or 
Josh Billings into his proverbs. Ife has won 
success by study and hard work. Born in Lan- 
dau, Bavaria, in 1840, he came to this country 
with his parents when six years old, and at fif- 
teen began to draw for an illustrated paper. In 
his enthusiasm, he allowed only four hours for 
sleep, and found he was injuring eyes and health 
by intense study. But he earned moncy as well 
as reputation, and went to Europe in 1860, to re- 
cruit and to study. Since 1862 he has been em- 
ployed regularly on Iarper’s Weekly, and has 
contributed largely to its success. Ie uses art 
only to strengthen the right, and make the 
wrong ridiculons and hateful. 

———_+or____ 
THE MAMMOTH. 

The mammoth, or hairy clephant, is quite ex- 
tinct; a live one has never been seen since men 
have known how to read and write, but the 
bones of the animal may be found in most of 
the larze museums in different parts of the 
world. The museum at Cambridge, Mass., the 
Boston Muscum of Natural History, and the old 
Warren Museum have very wonderful relies of 
the mammoth, which any itor may sec. 

One of the most remarkable specimens of the 
remains of this animal ever put on exhibition is 
to be found at St. Petersburg, where it was long 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
It has a very curious history. 

There is a vast country in the North of Asia, 
of which Siberia forms a part, a dreary land, 
high and rocky on the south, and flat and fro- 
zen on the north. Some of the longest rivers of 
the world flow across it. Often the air is warm, 
and there are frequent showers on the south or 
mountain side, when every thing is frozen for 
hundreds of miles inland, near its northern 
boundary on the Polar Sea. As a consequence, 
the water flowing down the long rivers mects 
the ice, and melts it away, often inundating the 
country for great distances. 








In the year 1799, a native chief was searching 
for ivory on the banks of the Lena, when, to his 
great horror and fright, he saw in a huge, river- 
washed ice-block, of great size, what he took to 
be a beast of evil omen. 

Tle fell sick from terror, but on recovering his 
nervons energy, he recalled the fact that the 
beast had tusks like those for which he 
searching, and he again visited the spot. There 
stood, all encased in transparent ice, a creature 
like an elephant in shape, nine feet high, and 
sixteen long, and with enormous tusks project- 
ing for eight or ten fect, and curving at the tips. 

The huge brute was hairy. Black bristles pro- 
truded from its body from a foot to sixteen inch- 
es lon; it also had red hair that covered the 
whole body, and short fur, The chief waited 
and watehed for it five years, for it was deeply 
encased in a huge, transparent block of ice. 

By the en@ of that time the ice had melted, 
and the mammoth presented itself in its flesh 
and hairy hide to the astonislied natives, The 
tusks were cut off, and sold. The neighboring 
inhabitants came with their dogs, and feasted 
on the carcass, and the wolves picked the bones. 

It was a strange feast for man or beast,—and 
such an one as probably was never tasted before, 
—tho flesh being supplicd by an animal that 
had been dead, probably, thousands of years. 

Fortunately, a naturalist heard of the remark- 
able discovery, and collected the bones and spec- 
imens of hair, Thirty pounds weizht of the 
latter were gathered frem the wet sand bank on 
which the mammoth rested. He also repur- 
chased the tusks. The whole was carried to St. 
Petersburg, a distance of more than seven thou- 
sand miles, where it may still be scen in the mu- 
scum, of which it forms a most remarkable fea- 
ture. 

We give an illustration of the 

















cass as it appeared to the astonished chief, ang 
to the natives, when the transparent ice-block, * 
that had entombed it, had become partly Washed 
away, 

OUR GRAND DUCAL VIsITor, 

»Tho Russian frigate Svetland, on board of 
which the Grand Duke Alexis serves as first 
lieutenant, arrived at New York at midnight on 
Saturday, Nov, 18th. The frigate is one of 
three vessels forming a squadron, and carries 
| the flag of Vice-Admiral Possiet, commander of 
| the squadron. 

His reception by the New York authorities did 
not take place until Tuesday, the 2tst, or what 
the Russians call ¢he 9th of November. They 
not only reckon days by the old style, but go 
still further by one day, making a difference of 
twelve days between St. Petersburg and Wash. 
ington. The welcome to the young Duke seems 
to have passed very pleasantly, with the excep. 
tion of some few mistakes, and mistakes will 
occur even after the most careful preparation. 

With the exception of the Prince of Wales, 
this country never has had a visitor of more ex. 
alted rank than the Grand Duke Alexis; though, 
the difference between the two gentlemen is con- 
siderable, as the former is heir apparent to the 
British throne, while the latter is simply the son 
of an Empcror, and the brother of a prince who, 
under the ordinary course of events, will be an 
Emperor at some future time. 

The Grand Duke Alexis was born Jan. %, 
1850, and, consequently, he will be twenty-two 
years of age in a few weeks. He is the fourth 
son of Alexander II., Czar of all the Russias; 
but his eldest brother dying, he is now the thin! 
surviving son of that great sovercign. 

His mother is 1 German lady, Mary, a dangh- 
ter of the Duke-of Hesse Darmstadt, who be. 
came the wife of the Czar in 1841, when he was 
heir-apparent, and when Czar Nicholas, his 
father, was at the height of his greatness. 

At an carly age, though his youth was 
sickly, the Grand Duke Alexis showed a fond- 
ness for sca-life, and finally he was allowed to 
enter tho naval service, in which he has since 
remained. He has the same treatment as other 
officers, and takes the regular course in regard 
to rank, being now a lieutenant. If report can 
be trusted, he is welt up in his profession, and 
promises to make a good commander. 

He makes a better impression on our country. 
men than the Prince of Wales. Me is more 
manly in his bearing, seems more intelligent, 
and better fitted for his high position. It is 
really a fact worthy of note, that a memberof | 
the reigning family of the must absolute despot- 
ism of Europe should wish to see the institutions 
of arepublic. But Russia and the United States 
have always been friendly; and it is probable 
that a strong government is as much needed by : 
the people of Russin as a free government with us. 

The emancipation of the serfs by the present 
Emperor of Russia will prepare the way for bet- 
ter institutions. When the Russinns become; 
intelligent and thoroughly civilized, they will be 
the leading nation in Europe. They have & 
great future before them. 

Ses ops 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 

One of the most interesting of the spectacles 
afforded by contemporary events, relates to what 
is now going on in the territory that was taken 
from France by the Germans, in consequence of 
their triumph in the last great European war. 

Tt will be recollected that the Germans com- 
pelled the French to cede them all the country 
called Alsace, and part of the country called 
Lorraine, in eastern France, and also sach other 
territory in the vicinity as would serve to mske 
the8e large cessions more valuable. Thenumber 
of inhabitants in the districts thus taken bas 
been stated at 1,600,000,—but it is probable that 
it is nearer 1,800,000. 

The territory thus lost to France contained 
some of her most important places, as well ina 
commercial as in a military sense. It includes 
such cities as Strasbourg, Metz, and Thionville, 
and some others of lesser note. The French fee! 
their loss sorely, and they are likely to chafe 
over it for gencrations yct to come. 

The right of a conqueror to take possession of 
the territory of the conquered, is, according (0 
the opinions and usages of the world, indisputt 
ble. No man of sense contends against it, be 
cause contention in such a extse is impossible. 

‘The French have no right to complain thatthe 
Germans took from them territory so fair and s 
valuable, so rich in itself and so promising of 
future riches. When the French and the Italians 
conquered Lombardy from the Austrian Empire, 
in 1859, they kept what they had conquered, and 
it was the first part of the Italian Peninsula that 
wan added to the SulAlpine Kingdom in the 
process of making the Kingdom of Italy. 
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As the Germans have done no more than has 
been done by the French repeatedly, in similar 
cases, the latter only make themselves ridiculous 
by complaining of their loss, as if they were ex- 
empt from the laws of war, and the consequences 
of defeat. 

But, while it is foolish in the French to com- 
plain because part of Lorraine and all of Alsace 
have been taken from them, it does not follow 
that the Germans are wise in taking those coun- 
tries. On the contrary, it may turn out that 
they have acted very unwisely in taking them. 

It appears tlt the people of those countries 
are intensely French in all their preferences and 
feelings, and they are even more opposed to a 
unipn with Germany than most Irishmen are to 
the union of England and Ireland. 

This is all the more remarkable because the 
countries in which this strong French feeling 
exists is largely composed of Germans. All the 
territory taken by the conquering army, Count 
Bismarck says is only taken back, as it once be- 
longed to Germany. No doubt he is right, but 
most of it became French very long ago. At 
any rate, itis so thoroughly French now that the 

-Germans have no prospect of making it a Joyal 
part of their empire in this century, if ever. 

The Germans in “‘Alsace-Lorraine,”’ as the new 
country is called, are situated much the same as 
were the Austrians in Italy, before the French 
broke up their power there. The Italians used 
to trent the Austrians, socially, as if they were 
mangy animals, intercourse with whom was sure 
to. communicate a disgusting disease. This is 
‘the line of conduct adopted in the ceded coun- 
trics, and it will lead to constant trouble. 

The very men who hold the local offices in 
those countries speak of themselves as still being 
Frenchmen, and of their attachment to France; 
and it is clear that they expect Franco will at- 
tempt to regain what lately she lost,—as some- 
time, no doubt, she will. Naturally, the Germans 
ave indignant because of all this, but they can- 
not sce how they are to bring about a change. 


-—- ++ -—— — 
A MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 


Some boys run into mischief from an inborn 
love of meddling. As a cat goes for a mouse, 
soa boy’s hands go for any thing that stimu- 
lates curiosity or makes a laugh. One of this 
tribe recently startled weak nerves in London. 
A huge steam-roller was passing through Pall 
Mall on, its way to smooth the walks in St. 
James Park. The driver, feeling hungry at 
noon, shut off the steam, and left the machine 
standing while he went into a restaurant for 
dinner, A wandering boy saw the empty seat, 
and could not resist the temptatian of trying his 
hand at management. He mounted, turned the 
stops, let on the steam and started the roller. 
It was sport fora moment or two, bit proved 
more than he had bargained for. He could not 
guide the elephant, and jumping off, made sure 
of his own safety. The huge machine moved 
on, frightening ladies to screams and fainting, 
and at length came to a stop by plunging 
through a store window, crashing all before it, 
and injuring several customers, .The driver 
secured his machine, but the boy who started 
it was not so easily found. It proved, however, 
dearly bought fun 

oo eg 
A MATHEMATICAL JOKER. 

Benjamin Greenleaf, the teacher and mafhema- 
tician, whose arithmetics have puzzied the brains of. 
two or three generations of xcholars, was a plearant 
but somewhat eccentric man, who loved a joke, on- 
pecially if it was a mathematical one. Going, one 
day, with a basket on hix head, Into a room where 
t were several boys, he asked one boy after an- 
other, “Are you fond of fractions?” 

Fach lad, fearing that a problem would follow, 
said, heartWy and promptly,— 

“*No, sir.” 

But one courageous fellow sald “Yos, sir.” To 
hinn was given the ba-ket with its contents—a num- 
ber of nice apples halved and quartered, with the re- 
mark,— 

«You may divide those fractions.” 

‘This was amore pleasant practical Joke than the 
one he played upon some young ladies at Bradford. 

He gave the senior class a problem, with the prom- 
fae of gold watch to the girl who succeeded in soly- 
ing It. 

After they had labored for some time, he informed 
them, one morning, that it couldn’t be done! 

es ga 
CUVIER AND THE GHOST, 

Baron Cuvier, the naturalist, did not believe in 
ghosts, and some students, who held that @ belief in 
such things was a part of human nature, resolved to 
put his opinions to tho test. So they made an effigy 
to represent the devil. It was a bullock’s head and 
horns, with phosphorus to light up the eyes and the 
mouth. One night they put this into the naturalist’s 
room when he was asleep, and communicating with 
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deliberately, “I have come to eat you up.” The 
professor gave the bullock’s mouth a critical exam- 
ination with his practised eye. He then suddenly 
exclaimed, “Gramniferous! You can’t doit!” Hay- 
ing satiefied himself that he was not the kind of food 
for which his visitor was looking, he téok refreshing 
slumber again, and we presume enjoyed calm dreams. 
++ 
MISTAKEN IN THE SEX. 

An Irishman having taken his child to be christ- 
ened, (the mother not being able to go with him,) 
became frightened at the orisis, and could not think 
of the baby’s name. He blundered and stammered, 
until the priest, a little weary, said, “Call him John. 
Call him John,” and forthwith baptized it. Poor 
Pat went down the aisle evidently very much dis- 
turbed, and muttering to himself, “Be gorra! [don’t 
know what the old woman will say to this, for we've 
got another John at home, and this is a girl” 

: —_—_++—____ 
EMULATING MRS. PARTINGTON. 

An old servant in a nelghbor’s family emulates 
Mra. Partington in her style of conversation. She 
thinks the children are kept under too strict and or 
thodox control, as regards family discipline, and re- 
marked the other day, that she “didn’t believe in 
bringing up ohildren In such a superstitious tragedy.” 
And when Charlie, the youngest boy, said, at the 
breakfast table, that the molasses wasn’t as good a3 
usual, she said, “That's becayse your mother has de- 
duded it.” 





——_+ 
HIGH-HEELED BOOTS. 


American Indies submit to any torture at the de- 
mand of fashion. High-heeled boots are not quite 
so bad as tight waists, but the Pacifle Medical and 
Surgical Journal says some hard things about them: 


High heels to shoes, crippling the feet, and distort- 
ing the limbs, are an outrage on grace, on anator, 
on humanity, entitling tho authors, could they bo de- 
tected, to criminal responsibilty. A convention of 
corn doctors, in the interest of their trade, could not 
devise a better scheme for good times. Women 
whose pedals are solidified may escape with corns, of 
which we hope and pray they may have a full and 
a tender SFR. But that a whole generation of little 
girls should have their toes jammed into the points of 
their boots, to do the work of heels, and that their 
legs should be thrown out of the natural ballast, and 
the pliant bones bent into semicircles, is a sacrifice to 
fashion which would disgrace n nation of Hottentots. 

Should the wicked custom hold a few years, thera 
will not be a decent foot, or an gxsthetic leg in our 
female population, except among washerwoinen, and 
the like. And all this isa trifle compared with the 
mischief done to the pelvis, spine and chest, by the 
constrained attitude which the abnormal elevation 
of the heel must of necessity induce. Fashion is at 
best a cruel tyrant; but the whole history of her ca- 
pricious rule does not exhibit a grosser Violation of 
natural laws, and a more unpardonable assanit on the 
beauty and health of woman, than the invention of 
high-heeled boots. 
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KILL YOUR FISH. 


Our Dumb Animals gives a letter.from a French- 
man, who says that the fiah caught by the Dutch are 
far more excellent eating than those caught by us, 
and says the reason of it is that they dill the fish in- 
stantly on taking them from the water. This prac- 
tice at least seems more merciful than the ordinary 
way of letting them He, and pant themselves to death: 


It is the custom in Holland to kill the fish as soon 
as he is drawn from the water, while we let him lie 
in an agony which produces a fickness on the animal 
economy, softens the tlesh, and gives to it the prinel- 
ples of dissolution, This answer seemed to me a 
gleam of light. No one would eat sheep, or a chick- 
en that had died a natural death or been drowned, 
and precisely for the reason that the Dutch allege in 
the case of the fish. Why should we be loss deli- 
cate in regard to creatures that swim than to those 
that walk or ay 

The Dutch kill the fish by making a slight longi- 
tudinal incision under the tail, and the operation, 
which is performed with a very sharp instrument, 
can be dono go quickly that it is practised even in the 
largest fishcries, not excepting those for the herring. 

't Andermale, on the Rhine, is a very cclebrated 
salmon fishery. They kill the fish there by thrust- 
ing a steel needle into their heads. 


——-——+08— 
BALD-HEKADED BUTTER, 

A witty New-Yorker once startled a dull Irish 
wuiter by showing him several flies in his succotash, 
and asking for another plate, as he liked “his flies 
separate.” The same gentleman must have been 
travelling in Missouri: 

A gentleman, who had been brought up on good 
country butter, latel: stopped at a leading hotel in 
St. Joseph, Mo., and looking over the tempting bill 
of fare, nade his order. It was promptly filled, and 
he was indulging in the hope of a luxurious feast, 
when, helping himself to some butter, along with the 
unctuous mass a long hair, evidently from some hu- 
man cranium, came curling out on his knife. He 
held it up, gazed suspiciously at it fora moment, aud 
then motioned for the waiter. The latter individual 
promptly entered an appearance, when the guest, 

olding the knife up before him, poiuted to the cap- 
iilary substance attached to it, and exclaimed, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by the whole table, 
“Look here, my friend. have you any bald-headed 
butter about the house?” 


--—— +0 
PRESENTIMENTS, 


Dr. Guthrie tells of a strong impression he once 
had that he ought to call tponanold lady in his con- 
gregation. ‘The fecling was so strong that he went, 
and found the lady in danger of burning to death. 
‘The fire had fallen out into the room, and as she was 
paralytic, unable to move herself, in a few minutes 
her clothes would have been in flames. Here is a 
similar instance: 


The Bangor Whig says that a musician, named 
Charles Berry, of Augusta, played at a ball at Ken- 

















exclaim, “I have come to eat you up.” ‘The profes- 


it by means of a hollow tube, they mado It seem to 
sorarose slowly, and looked at the awfal figure ve 


dall’s Mills, last Monday evening, and after the ball 
retired to rest as usual, but was restless, and unable 
to sleep, and a sensation of dread, or somethin, 

wrong, tookthold of his rind. He atrove to shake ff 


off, and courted sleepin vain. Sostrong did this un- 
easiness become, that he at length a1 , and took the 
first train for Augusta, and immediate! went to his 
home, where he found his wifo and little eon of four 

ears of age, both nearly suffocated with coal 5; 
te was a long time before they ceuld be revived. ‘ad 
he been absent an hour longer they would have doubt- 
less both been dead. e 





A Beautiful Present. 


WE SHALL GIVE TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 
‘WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper---Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
to the Companion. 


Its title is “Granppa's Hine MAN.” It represents a 
hay-fleld on a hot July afternoon. The farm-house is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Not far away, lusty men are load- 
ing a huge wagon, whilo in tho foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay. 

‘Ihe man is approaching old age. His tall, muscular 
form 1s somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his lttle “three-year-old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at a heavy rake, and 
whose face is a very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet ‘hired man" is turning off 
work like the boys, but there is sunshine In their faces, as 
well as in the fielis, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot is charming as pencil 
can make him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
fulness of age, that the picture not only pleases, but holds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen, 

Mr. Darley, Im American subjects, Is unquestionably 
the first draughtsman in America; and in this picture he 
fully sustains his claims to that position. It is, in every 
sense of the word, choice work of art, admirably con- 
ceived; one that will make a graceful and fitting omament 
for any home. 

The size of the picture, including its margin, is 17% by 
25 inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that wo can rend It to all persons entitled to It 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
plres for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be nent you as soon as It comes to us from the printer. 

Remember that we give the picture to both old and new 
subseribers. Any person who subscribes forthe paper for 
one year, between Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays 
$150 for it, will receive the picture. 

A subscriber who is now owing for part of a year, and 
who pays only for that year, will not bo entitled to it. 
Such subscribers myst pay one year in advance of thelr 
present year's unpaid subscription, in onter to secure it. 

The offet of this picture will prove a help to our friends 
in obtaining new names, for It will be givgn, as we have 
stated above, to cach new subscriber. 

Send for Cirsulars, Premium List and Cards, if yeu wish 
them as aids in obtaining new names, 





ONE MONTH FREE. 


The ComPanion will be sent free to January 1, 1872, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


Our offers of Girrs and PREMIUMS are tho most liberal 
and the largest in number and varicty ever made for new 
subscribers In this country. 

‘The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
rll of our subscribers. i 

If you have not recelved one, or If a second copy Is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to your ad- 
dress, without charge. 

—_——+ 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publea- 
ions. 


Woe will send to any person, the Companion, and 
cither of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper's Weekly and the Companion 
Harper's Isazar and the:Companion .....~ 
Harper's Monthly and the Comy 
Lippincott’s Masa and the Cot 
Galaxy and the Companion 3 
Peterson's Magazine and the Companion 
Godey's Lady's Book and the Companion. ... 
American A griculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the: Companion. at 
Sunday Magazine and the Com 
Good Words and the Companion 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion 
New York Obs 1 the Companion 
‘The subscriber to the Observer must be 
to that paper. 
4ion’s Herald and the Companion 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Compa ‘ 
Christian Era and the Companion e “500 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. ; 395 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion........... 0.455 
‘The Nurwery and the Companion. ........ : 270 
The Independent and the Companion... 00. 355 
The subscriber to the Independent musi be a new 


one to that paper, 

New England Farmer and the Companion an 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time th We do 
nish Specimen copies of any of them, They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number, 
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are sent us, ot fur- 












34 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
HIS Institution was established in 1846, to 
secure the greatest perfection in the prac- 

tice and use of Vegetable Remedies, and to 
seewre a permanent place where families and 
invalids could obtain the best med advice, 
and such remedies as might be required, with- 
out the use of poisonous drugs. 
Dr. Greene has been physician of this Instita- 
tion since its formation, now twenty-five years, 
ig success is, we believe, without parallel. 

al attention given to Serofula, Catarrh 
Cancer, Female Complaints, Seminal Weak- 
ss, Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Fits, Paralysis, Rheu- 
matism, Humo. the Blood, Diseases of the 
Ski: Neuralgia, and all 
System, Stomach, 











































Diseases of the 
Throat, Lungs, and all Chronic Ailments, 
r. Greene’s Medical Pamphlet, descriptive 
eases, and their proper treatment, will be 
sent free to i 
Also a Treatise on Diseases of the Hair and 
Scalp, and the bad effects of using injurious prep- 
arations for the hair, and the advantage of using 














Address DR. R. GREENE, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


WAIT! WAIT! WAIT! 


Only a litte while, and the NEW SINGING BOOK for 
Day Schools will be ready. 
THE NAME 
(which is a first-rate one) will bo duly announced. 
THE BOOK 
(which fs euperior to any yet proxtuced) In hy 
THEODORE ¥. PERKINS, 
REV, ALFRED TAYLOR, and 
PROF. C, W. SANDERS. 


The price will be $30 per 100, Samplecopics matled 
for 25 cents, ‘To be published by 


THEODORE E. PERKINS, 


48-cowlf 143 8th Street, New York. 
THE WEED 
‘sFamily Favorite’? 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are tho Xost POPULAR in the market, because they wil 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are thé SIMPLEST and KasixaT to operate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION,” 


Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS, 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise, 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


49 Wasirxcton Steger. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 

HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the lino 
of tho UNIQN PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,996,000 Acres of tho best Farming and 
Mineral Lands tn America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on tho line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, In the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands aro ina mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in tho United States. Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre. HuMESTHADS FOR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
ateads only, Soldiers of the late war are entitled toa Free. 
HomsteAp of 160 acres, within raflroad Ittnits, equal to a 
Dn Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 
where. Adiress 











oO. F, DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
U.P. R. R, Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Dr. Walker's 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from tho 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 


from allaicoholio 
stim 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 
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‘HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND OARD 

PRINTER.—The most complete device for mat ing 

Clothing, Cards, ete., over vented. Price galy $1 00. 
Samples Free, Address H.W. HUBBARD, 

43—13t Hartford, Conn. 
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NOT THIS WORLD ONLY. 


“Unthinking, idle, witd and young, 
Laughed, and a: ed, 2 talked, and sung. 
th, of freedom vain, 
(not of sorrotw, care or pain, 
Coneluding, in those honrs of glee, 

That all the world was male for me. 


“But when the honr oftr'al came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o'er, 

And T could dance and sing no more, 

Tt then occurred haw sad “twould 
Were this world only made for me!” 



















There is a sermon in these two stan: The 
hour of trouble, and of sickness, and of death 
will come, and we should remember these things 
in prosperity, and prepare for them. Sad indeed 
would be our condition were this world our only 
solace and hope. 

The stanzas were written by the Princess Amel- 
ia, a favorite daughter of Gcorge If. Ier yirl- 
hood had been passed amid the splendors of the 
conrt, nt that time in the full tide of honor and 
prosperity. She mingled in its gaycties and 
festivities, and, although lovely and exemplary 
in her character, gave but little thought to the 
higher concerns of life. 

In 1810, she was attacked with a lingering and 
fatal illness, when she turned her mind alinost 
wholly to religion, and found inward peace. 
Her sufferings at times were heart-rending to 
witness, but her confidence in God kept her 
mind serene, and brought the swectest anticipa- 
tions of another and a better world. 

The old king loved his daughter, and watched 
over her with childlike fondness and devotion. 
The winter of age was upon him. He was 
nearly blind, and very gloomy at times, in view 
of another probable attack of insanity, a disease 
that had cast a deep shadow over several periods 
of his life. Thongh monarch of the most ad- 
vanced and prosperous nation upon which the 
sun shone, he was humble in heart, and very 
devout. 

Ilis conversation with his afflicted daughter 
was very often upon Christ, and the sweet con- 
solations of His love. | 

“The only hope of the sinner,” he declared, 
“was in the blood and righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. Do yon feel this hope, my danghter?| 
Jooes it sustain you?” 

“Nothing,” said an English divine who wit- 
nessed these interviews, ‘can be more striking 
tian the sight of the King, aged and nearly 
blind, bending over the couch on which the 
and speaking to her of snlvation 
throuzh Christ, as a matter far more interesting 
to them than the most magnificent pomps of 
royalty.” 

The death of the princess overthrew the mind 
of the King. He never was himself again. But 
in his few Incia moments, it was his consolation 
to remember, like her he had so tenderly loved, 
that this is not the only world. 





























———_+or___ 
A FIRE-PROOF NEGRO. 


The capabilities of the black man have been 
much talked of since his emancipation, and ex- | 
periment has proved that these have not been | 
overrated—in some particulars, at least. We al-! 
ways knew him to be unrivalled in his power to 
stand heat, working and slecping under a frying 
stn, as no other man can, but the real champion 
salamander of the race we did not hear of till the 
other day. .Mons. Chaubert, who could stay in 
a hot oven till a leg of mutton on lis shoulder 
was roasted, will have to stand back now. He 
may have called himsclf “coke,” but this Caro- 
lina darkey is Coker: 


The Denton (Md.) Union, after correcting 
some statements soing the rounds about Nathan 
Coker, the colored man known as the “Carolina 
Fire Ring.” goes on to sa “Te can, however, 
cat red-hot anthracite coals, stir up red-hot coals 
in a furnace with his hands, lick a red-hot bar 
of iron until it is cold, receive molten lead into 
his mouth and keep it there until it cools, and it 
has been said that he bas walked ou a red-hot 
bur of iron barefoot. 

This feat we have never witnessed, 
we have seen him apply a red-hot bar of 
his ‘6 fect, and keep it until it had Jost its red. 
ness. But we have noticed there are tines when 
five seemed to aff-ct him, and have seen bin 
start back from its touch. We remember. a few 
years aro, while he was mixing lime for the 
plasterers who were at work finishing a building 
for us in the town, he ran his hand into the lime 
while being sliked, to take out the core, but he 
withdrew it in a twinkling. The lime burned 
him, and he felt its effects very sensibly, 

Another time, a comnany of young men 
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ivon to 























Yirked Coker rather badly, He mado a wacer 
with them of twtuty dullars; that be ebiit ett’ 
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a red-hot stove for fifteen minutes. The stove 
was heated up till it was all aglow with redness, 
the Fire King took his scat, and actually, it is 
said, sat out ten minutes of the time; but one of 
the wars, pouring a little coal oil on the stove, 
drew him from his position in double quick, and 
burned him severely. He is a remarkable negro. 
and no one yet has ever been able to explain his 
dealings with this element. 
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For the Companion 


LITTLE MAUD. 
With her large dark eyes, and her soft brown hair, 
A little child was the fairest flower 
In the princely home of the millionaire: 
Her father's pride, and her mother’s care; 
Youth, hope and love were the pricele: 
Of little Mand. 











dower 





she watched one night for papa to come, 

And to cet him sprang, as he gained the hall, 
But his cheeks were white, and his lips were dumb, 
His eyes were tixed. and his whole frame numb 

With a great despair; he had Jost his all. 

Poor little Maud! 





Then the young wit 
For she read the worst in hia ghastly face, 
“Take courage, my own! Be not dismayed! 
Of a life obscure I am not afraid, 
And home will be sweet in any place, 
With you and Maud.” 


By aamall white honse in a country town, 

Where the wild birds sang in the grand old trees, 
And a small stream danced over pebbles brown 
From early morn till the sun went down, 

Free as the wings of the mountain breeze 

Played little Maud. 


But there came a change, when the brown leaves fled 
Like guilty things from the vengeful blast, 
When she shrank from her father's veice and tread, 
And without his kiss crept off to bed. 
From the chores of right he was floating fast, - 
Alas for Mand! 


Then hope, that had smiled on fortune’s fall, 
Died darkly out in the mother's heart. 
Her husband's love had been all iu all, 
But the nectar cup was changed to gall. 
O, wine, what a fiendish curse thou art! 
Poor little Maud! 


From a troubled sleep she was ronsed one wiht 
By the still approach of a nameless fear. 
To her mother’s arms she aprang in fright, 
But they clasped her not, and her face was white, 
And her darling's voice she could not hear. 
Ah! woe for Maud! 


In a gay saloon was a merry throng, 
There were prime cigura, and the best chumparne, 
And ke was there. where at filthy song 
‘And jest the langh was loud and long. 
While a salt, scared face pressed the witcdow- 
panes— 
Outside stood Maud. 
Yes, he was there, with a wine-flushed i 
His voice rose high in the song proti 
Of his better self was left no trace. 
She dared not enter that noisy place, 
So back she turned from her errand vain, — 
Poor little Maud! 


Back to the depths of the winter night,— 
But she heeded not the starless gloom. 
The snow in her hair wove garlands white, 
And stiffened her limbs, and dimmed her sight, 
As she struggled on to the gates of doom. 
Devoted Maud! 





In the little heart was grent despair, 
She fancied God had forgotten her; 
And she could not say her evening prayer, 
For she thought the dear Lord did not care 
How great her pain and her sorrow were. 
Heart-broken Maud! 


In the drifting snow one shoe stuck fast, 

But the small bare foot was too cold tu ache. 
Her clonk flew off in the next fierce blast, 
Then low she eank, for her strength was past. 

“Help me, O God, for Jesus’ sake,” 

Cried little Maud. 


God came in a blast of the north wind bold, 
That opened the gates of the summer land. 
Out of the night and out of the cold 
Thia sweet lamb sprang to the upper fold, 
And a happy mother clasped the hand 
Of darling Maud. 


My brothers! you that are strong and young, 
And you on the summit of snow-capped years, 
Let your social glaxs to the winds be flung, 
Let woman condemn it with heart and tongue— 
This parent of shame, aud crime, and tears, 
That murdered Maud. 


——_ +o 
TOUGH, AND PROUD OF IT. 


Soine persons can abuse themselves more and 
louver than others can, but it is none the less a 
me dor that. The dashing, dread-naueht char- 
acter, deseribed as follows in a Florida letter, 
may rouzh it in his reckless way a few years 
longer, but he will break down’ at last, like the 
“one hos shay,” all in a heap: 


Hed. aL 














Mr. E. is a sort of prince among the Southern 
farmers, the richest man in this recion—has 
somewhat less than 100 acres nnder ecultivatfdins 
and several hundred in, wild lands, aver whic! 
antl for thirty antl rey miles ardiafy; his 1400 





prang to the strong man’s afd, | 





COMPANION 


or 2,000 head of cattle range at will, and fatten 
upon the wild grass. is Southern brethren 
i on of excellence, 
fre as good as 
law, and his word is as good as his bond—gener- 
ous, hospitable, whole-souled. Heis truly worthy 
of the high regard in which he is held, and yet 
this man, in style, dress and manner of life, 
lives as the roughest. 

As he was Pe sing my house a few evenings 
since, [ hailed him, and urged him to stop with 
ns, as a dark, heavy thunder shower was ap- 
proaching, but he declined, sayinz, “What do I 
care for the rain? You see me with my flangel 
shirt and pants only, and my long boots in the 
stirrup. Thus, without blanket or other cover- 
ing, I often, when hunting cattle or wild beasts, 
when nizht overtakes me, tie my horse to a tree, 
and lie down in a dry place, if I readily find one 
—hut frequently I found myself well drenched 
with rain and mud before morning, But what 

‘do Tcare for the rain? I never fear it. I never 
I get sick, and never suffer; good nizht, sir;” 
and off galloped this hardy specimen of South- 
ern chiva amid bright flashes of lizhtning, 
[heavy rolling thunder, and torrents of rain, 
| priding himself on exposure and long endurance. 


H ——_+o+—___ 
PAGANINI. . 

Paganini, the most wonderful violinist that 
jever lived, could imitate with hfs instrument 
almost every sound of nature and of art, and 
awaken any emotion that he desired by the 
i magic play of his bow. He could excite almost 
jin a moment a great audience into smiles or 
i tears, We find the following account of his 
playing in a musical review : 


| Many were the persons of keen musical sensi- 
bility, who averred that they often felt his tones 
in the roots of their hair, and even at times vi- 
brating and tingliny throughout their whole be- 
ing. His powers and skill in expression were of 
a kind to produee alternate tears, lauchter, as- 
tonishment, the noblest emotions, and the most 
beautiful or eccentric fancies. Ne wonder that 
his hearers shed tears when he could make the 
violin itself appear to weep. - 

1 Tis execution surpassed belief, even with 
those who were present, as it seemed impossible 
that a single instrument could give the effect 
sometimes of half a dozen. His double-stopping 
was as rapid as any other player’s single notes 
and he could make a rapid cadence of single 
notes by the power and art of the fingers only, 
and while waving the bow in the air. Indeed, 
his bow was continually seen flourishing in the 
air like 2 magic wand, as a siznal or command 
to the orche: behind him. 

While his powers of expression varied from 
| deep passion to the most delicate shades of emo- 
! tion, he had also a descriptive and even imita- 
j tive facultv which led him now and then into 
effects that laid him open to acensations of font 
; play and illezitimate means from instrumental- 
ists who were incapable of such strikingly in- 
{ genious feats. 

For example, one of the picees was called 
“The Witches under the Walnut Tree”? You 
heard—Ict me say you sawe—an old beldame 
come hobbling alony in the twilizht of evening. 
She is evidently toothless and Jame. Ler fal- 
| tering. mumbling old song suggests this as she 
jadvanees toward the foot of the walnut. tree. 
Presently, another beldame, with a different 
voice, advances toa somewhat different meas- 
wi The two meet and confer together in a 
weird dialorue—not merely sinzing, but talking. 
When it came to this pass, the andience explod- 
ed, with one accord, in an overwhelming ap- 

Janse. 

: But the magician proceeded, without taking 
any notice of this, and the noise speedily sank 
down to its previous hush of silence. The old 
hags then sang a sort of quailing, tootlfless du- 
et; then came whizzing and whistling wind, 
rushes of rain, and the gloom of midnight. 
Then it cleared off, and some birds sang in the 
npper branches of the tree, in shrill, cold notes, 
indicative of dawn breaking; and then, in the 
far distance, we distinctly, though faintly, heard 
acock crow. There could be no doubt of it, nor 
of any of these effects. Everybody felt it, and 
the triumph of Paganini in London was com- 
plete. 








































































—\—1or—-——— 


A DUEL, 


The New Orleans Times relates an amusing 
incident which occurred a good many years ago 
between two men in Mississippi, whose names 
have since become historical in the annals of 
this country. Werefer to Robert J. Walker and 
Dr. William M. Gwin, Duke of Sonora, 


An altercation occurred between them, which 
led to a challenge from Mr. Walker. Walker 
was a man of remarkably diminutive size, while 
the doctor towered like a giant, with the brawn 
and bone of a London porter. Walker was bent 
on fighting; but the doctor, who was naturally 
a jovial aud kind-hearted soul, did not fecl at all 
ayyerieved towards his adversat 

Be that as 











itimicht, the doctor accepted the 
challenge, and chose the Indian war-tomahawk 





as his weapon. The terms Were so arranged 
that on a given day the combat:nts were to be 
posted one hundred and fifty yards apart, and 
gi ,to rush past cach other, lik 
its in a tourney, Hinging their tomahawk= 
in their cour: 

The doctor cansed jt to be bruited abroad that 
he practised every day in a savannah, a few 
miles away from the town where both resided. 
P qued with curiosity, Mr. Waiker allowed him: 
sclf to be persuaded tov 


sit the spot 
| tionsly, and view the achievements of his antng- 
CG 
























onist, Notsosurreptitiousiv, however, that Dr. 
vin Wis Not aware whoge pris tyes we 












Measuring off one hundred and fifty paves 
from the solitary stump of « pine tree, the dic. 
tor bounded with a spring and a yell that would 
have delighted Chingachook, the venerable pa 
of the last of the Mohegans; his to 
poised high in the air, a grin of demoni feroe. 
ity lighting up his stronzly-marked features 
As he neared the stump he projected the missile, 
with a powerful sweep of his arm, clean up 16 
the handle into the soft pine, and, panting, came 
to a dead halt. 

There was something so ludicrously savaze jn 
all this, that Mr. Walker and his com 
Durst involuntarily into a fit of laushter fiom 
their ambush, | The laugh betrayed them; are. 
onciliation took place, and up to the bre} 
out of the Confederate war, and it may he, “ 
to Mr. Walker’s death, they were fast friends, 


——_+o—__ 
A YOUNG ADVOCATE, 


Tad Lincoln, who lias recently died, was not 
spoiled by petting, He had a warm heart, a+ 
ways ready to pity suffering, and help theneeir, 
Acorrespondent of the Ledger tells an inc} 
on the day on which Mr. Lincoln was assa 
ated. It was a reception day, and a poor maime| 
soldier waited below, with nobody to speak to 
him, or help him, till Tad spicd the neglectd 
man: 

About eleven o’clock, “little Tad.” the Prsi- 


dent’s son, entcred the crowded ante-room, lead 
ing the maimed soldicr, whom he had picked up 

























below, The soldier paused on the threshold i 
dismay, He seemed appalled at the sizht be 
him. enerals, judes and senators were waite 





ing for an audience, and what could he hope in 
such a wd? Shame seemed to manile bis 
face like a veil, when he looked at his tarteril, 
untidy garb, amony the grand persons that sar 
rounded him, 

Not so his little usher, 
forward with words of encouragement sid 
smiles, he beckoned him on till he reached the 
door before which the grim_nsher stood, saying 
to every new comer, “The President is engagui, 
sir; yon must wait.” 

The privilesed pet of the White House was 

i sted with the check put upon his fredem, 
He insisted upon leadiny the soldier directly isi 
the presence of his father. He attempicd wv 
y through, but his puny strenzt!. 
‘sist the man-at-arms. The younz 
soldier desired to withdraw from the cones. 
Tle quailed under the eyes of a hundred me 
some of them the first Gencrals of the lari. 
He attempted to retreat, but little Tad hetd hin 
to his position. He resorted to tactics often tried, 
and said never to have failed He sercamed at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘Father, father, they won't 
Jet me come in.” 

The well-known voice struck the car of Mr 
Lincoln in the midst of Iris discussions. le 
arose, pen in hand, and went to the door. 

As the well-kno form appeared, little Tad 
pushed the soldicr in, and the doorclosed. Tak 
ing him aside, Mr. Lincoln learned the neersi- 
ties of -the case. The wounded man told his 
complaints to one who, if he heard at all, heard 
the story through, At once he granted his r 
quest, and little Tad, with a face 
smiles, led the soldier back to the stairwa' 
Jond whistle, threw up his heels, and ¢ 

red throuzh the doors of the private Jib 
Shortly after, the private = 











Pulling his companion 
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pe 
of the President. 1 : 
Y appeared at the door of Br. Linccin's 











said,— 


.and 


Too said, 
“Gentlemen, the President will receive 19 


” 





more to-da 
With that proclamation Mr. 1. 
levees ended. Almost his last ci 





neo'n's pall 








hear the sad story, and afford relict to a fiend 
less boy, That nizht he left the White Hers, 





never to return! 
3 _ oo 


HOW TO KEEP A SITUATION. 


Be ready to throw in an odd half hour orat 
hour’s time when it will be an_accommoda 
and don’t seem to muke a merit of it, Do 
heartily. Though not a word be said, be scr 
your employer will make a note of it. Make 
yourself indispensable to him, and he will Joe 
many of the opposite kind before he will part wi 
you. Those young men who wateb the time tos 
the very second their working honr is up, 1? 
leave, no matter what state the work may beit, 
at precisely the instant, who caleutate the ext 
amount they ean slizht their worl k. and vet not 
get reproved, who are lavish of their empl: 
goods, will always be the first to reccive 
when times are’ dull, that their services arc 70 
loner required. Remember, you are ie 
slave. Then serve your employer as a friend; 
in due time he will be a truc friend to you. 

Certainly, the way to keep a situation, and LY 
command satisfactory pay, is to make yourscl 
so uscfal to your employer that he cannot ailon 
to do without you. 

“Scest thou aman diligent in his business? Be 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand te 
fore mean men.” 

ge 
ONLY TWO DAYS IN ASUNDAY scnent. 


A missionary of the American Sunday &! ie 

















“Twi 
dav school st Bowlir reen, Ky. Al 
vited me to ationd, and her manner was so hi 
I went, She frnished me with a new Tetr 
ment, the first I had ever seen, and bade 
commit to memory the first chapter of Jo™ 

















eduper his nait4oments, 





Gospel. On rending the first verse I was ¢ 
yith awe. The namo, of Gog, and the #1 
ecntiment¥d impeded me this pty siottd bi 










Drege 


IsTh. 


THE YOUTH’S 





dared not pronounce them. With fear and 
trembling I committed the chapter, because of 
my promise, and the next Sunday went and re- 
cited it. But I left the Testament and never re- 
turned. But, dear fellow-parents, (he said this 
with much emotion) although these were the 
only two days [ever spent in the Sunday school, 
Lowe my salvation to that Sunday -sclidol, and 
to the kind lady as the means.” —Observer. 


+r 
PLUCKY, 
Kansas girls are sure to be good riders, and to 
conquer the most stubborn horses, if many of 


them have pluck and endurance like one men- 
tioned by the Topeka Record: 


As a gentleman was coming into town the 
other day, on the Wakarusa road, he noticed a 
young girl mounted on a pony. Pretty soon the 
pony be:ran to display a bad temper, and very 
shortly afterward threw the girl, who turned a 
somerset in the air and struck on her head in 
the road with terrible force. The gentleman got 
out of his buggy and went to her assistance. 
He found she had had a bad fall, and had a cut 
across herforchead. He advised her to abandon 
pony, riding for the present, but she wiped the 

ood from her face, and insisted on mounting 
her fractious steed avain. Anxious for her safe- 
ty, her friend watched for further developments, 
and in a few minutes she was hurled over tlic po- 
ny’s head; and this time struck with such force it 
seemed as if she must have broken every bone 
in her body. Tie pony took the opportunity to 
gallop off. She was again helped to her fect, 
half-stunned and covered with dust, and urged 
to abandon riding such a fractious brute; but, 
clutehing her riding-whip, she started off in pur- 
suit of the pony, evidently determined to ride 
him, or get her neck broken in the attempt. 
She was apparently about sixteen years of are. 


—- —- +o 
SAVED BY A CHILD. 


Some people when they see danger, take to 
screaming, and are unable to give any help. 
Here is a girl who docs not belong to this class 
of persons, as the followin:: paragraph from the 
Boston Journal shows: 


About hualf-past ten o’clock this morning, 
while several little girls were at play near the 
bank of the river in Cambridge, by the bridge, 
one of them, named Bessy Dol:n, fell in the wa- 
ter, and would have been drowned, had it not 
been for the decided action of one of her play- 
mates, Katherine McCartney, who is hardly 
more than eight years old. This little heroine 
caught up a long stick lying near, and waded 
in nearly up to her middle, reaching the stick to 
her companion, who luckily caught it and held 
on until drawn out. The scene, which hardly 
occupied two minutes, was anxiously watched 
by the occupants of a passing horse car, some 
of whom scrambled down the bank only to find 
their assistance was not needed. The young 
Ida Lewis seemed to hhve no idea that she had 
done any thing extraordinary, but procecded to 
wring out her soaked stockings with all the cool- 
ness of an old washerwoman in the perform- 
ance of her regular day’s labor. 








8 
THE ARDENNES DOG. 


The dog of the Ardennes accompanies the 
flock when it leaves the penfold in spring, only 
to return when the winter’s snow drives the 
sheep home again for shelter. Exch shepherd 
possesses one or two of these dogs, according to 
the size of his flock, to dct as sentinels. Their 
office is not to run about and bark, and keep the 
sheep in order, but to protect them from outside 
focs. When the herdsman has gathered his 
flock in some rich valley, these white, shagev 
monsters crouch on the ground, apparently half 
asleep; but now and then the great saracious 
eyes will open, and, passing over the whole of 
their charge, remain for a while fixed on the 
distant horizon as though they followed a train 
of thought which led them awny from earth, so 
sadly do they gaze into the infinite. 

But let the mountain breeze bear to his ever- 
moving nostril the scent of. the hated wolf, or 
his quick ear detect an unknown noise; then is 
the time to see one of these dogs in his glory. 
His eyes become black with fierceness; his hair 
stands erect; his upper lip becomes wrinkled, 
showing a ranzo of white, formidable tecth, 
while alow growl alone escapes from his throat. 
When his keen faculties have detected the 
whereabouts of his foe, he rushes forward, with 
a bound that overleaps all obstacles, and a bark 
that echoes from all the surrounding hills. 

Every dog of the like breed that may be near, 
takes up the note, and rushes gleaming through 
the brushwood to join in the attack. Tender as 
the childhood he protects, woe to him who dare 
lift_a hand on one of the little ones with whom 
he has been brought up. It is not he who buys 
him who is his master; it is he who fed him 
when n pup, who petted and shared his pittance 
with him; he it is who has his love, and who 
reciprocates his faithful affection. — Overland 


j Very grave face. 








Monthly. 


——_-+0+ —_- 
NOT HIS FAULT. 


A strange mystery often seems to lie under 
unusual initials, A student once entered his 
name in a college album as F. V. Jones. The 
professor asked what F. V. stood for. The stu- 
dent said he would rather not tell. “But,” said 
the other, “it is the law of the college that the 
name be entered in full.” “Well, if you must 
have it, they are for Flavius Vespasianus, but 
its not my fault!” 

———<or—__—_- 


A QUEEI HUMoniet, who had a hard time of it, 
rays, ‘When a man begins to go down hill, he finds 
every thing greased for the occasion.” 








THE CRICKET'S SONG. 
BY MARY N. 


What does the cricket sing, 
Chirping all day long? 

“Summer files on fragrant wing, 
Autumn’s in our song. 


“By-and-by leaves will turn, 
Hed and golden first ; 

Sumachs, too, begin to burn; 
Hazel-burs to burst. 


“Rose-trees have gone to seed, 
Lilacs have forgot 

All their perfume; and the reed 
Sighs, but blossoms not. 


“Frosty odors in the air 
Hint of snow to come; 
Golden-rod blooms every where; 
Singing-birds are dumb.” 
Nursery. 


++ 


For the Companion. 
HERMIE’S LETTER. 

“Mamma!” cried lite Ilerman, “do, please, 
give me a pencil and some paper. I’m a doin’ 
to write a letter to my Aunt Alice.” 

Mamma smiled as she looked for the paper 
and pencil. She was thinking it would be a 
queer letter, for Hermie couldn’t write a bit, and 
didn’t know B fron W. But Hermie didn’t care 
for that. 

Tle sat down on a cricket, with his paper on a 
chair before him, and began his letter with a 


Ile scribbled away a long time, and covered 


the paper on both sides with funny-looking 
marks, which he called words. 


“There!” said he, at length, “now it’s done! 





Will you please putitin anenmelope, mamma?” 

“May [ write a few lines to send with it?” 
asked mamma, 

“O, please don’t,” cried Hermie, anxiously. 
“You always do, and I want this letter to go all 
by its own self. I’ve told her every single 
thing.” 

“Very well,” said mamma; “it shall go all by 
itself. But you may put in that pink bow Aunt 
Alice forgot when she was here last. It is up 
stairs, in her room.” 

The bow was brought, and mamma pnt it in 
his letter, and directed an envelope to Aunt 
Alice. Z 

Hermie sealed it himself, and put on the 
stump. 

Then he watched for the postman, and gave it 
to him, with many charges to send it that very 
day. 

When the postman had gone, Hermie came to 
his mother to talk about the letter, and wonder 
what Aunt Alice would say when she received it. 

“She'll be s’prised to get one from Hermie, 
and nobody else, won’t she?” said Herman. 

“Did you sign your name at the end?” asked 
mamma. 

“Why, no,” said Hermie. “Did I ought to?” 

“Yes. How willshe know who it is from?” 
asked mamma. Hermie looked puzzled. 

“Do you always put your name down?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, that is the right way,” said his mother. 

“O, well,” said Hermie, after some thought, 
“Aunt Alice’ll know my writing. Besides, I told 
her all ’bout my garden. And I asked her to 
come in two weeks, ’cause it’s my birthday.” 

And Aunt Alice did know. If she did not rec- 
ognize the writing, she knew where the pink 
bow came from, and she guessed the rest. And 
she had promised Hermic’s-mother to come and 
see them on his birthday. So a fewdays before, 
there came a cunning little letter directed to Her. 
man. It was put under his plate at dinner, so 
that papa might enjoy his surprise. 


” 


COMPANION. 


When Hermie turned his plate over, the letter , 
fell into his lap. “O, my suz!’’ he exclaimed, 
“J’ve got a letter from Aunt Alice!” 

“Well, I declare!’’ said papa. “Do open it 
quickly, and read it aloud.” 

Herman proudly cut the envelope with the 
scissors mamma brought, and took out the letter. 

“Now all teep twiet, and [’ll read it,” said he. 
He folded his fat arms across the open sheet, and 
began: 





“Dear, darling little Hermie,—I want you to 
come and sce me; so are] a comin’ to sce you. 
{ want Hermic to harness old Jim, and come to 
the depot next birfday morning, at the four 
o’clock train’—no, it’s the ‘firteen’ o’clock, or 
the leven’. 0, dear, I can’t tell which it is, it 
is writed so bad!” and Hermie, holding the let- 
ter wrong side up, scowled at it with all his 
might. 

“Let mehelp you,” said mamma. So she took 
it, and read it aloud, while papa and Hermie 
listened. 

Aunt Alice said she received Hermie’s letter, 
and understood every word in it. And she was 
coming the night before Hermic’s birthday, and 
stay three whole days, And she should bring ; 
him a present. ! 

“There!” said Hermie, triumphantly, “1 knew 
I was reading it right.” 

Hermie rode over to the depot with papa to 
get Aunt Alice, when the time came. He could 
hardly wait till morning to see what she had 
brought for him, but she said he had better, be- 
cause he would want @ whole day before him to 
play with it. 

So he waited, and in the morning Aunt Alice 
brought out a large box full of beautiful build- 
ing blocks. ‘There,” said she, turning them 
out on the carpet. ‘Now Ict me see you build 
houses, and churches, and bridges as good as 
any body.” 

“O,” said Hermic, sitting down to his work, 
with a long sigh of satisfaction, “I’m so glad I 
writed you a letter. ,Cause if I hadn’t, p’raps 
you’d forgot to come, and bring me these nice 
blocks.”” 

“Perhaps,” said Aunt Alice, laughing. 

ManeEL DEANE. 
ep 
THE LISTENERS. 

Two little town boys lost their way in a wood, 
and late at night took shelter in a solitary inn, 
At midnight they awoke, and, sitting up in bed, 
heard some one talking in the next room. The 
boys put their ears to the wainscot and dis- 
tinctly heard a voice say,— 

“Wife, get the big kettle ready to-morrow, for 
I menn to kill our two rogues out of the town.” 

The poor boys shuddered. ‘‘O, dear, this inn- 
keeper is a cannibal!’ they whispered softly to 
each other. “What shall we do?” 

After a moment’s thought, they got out of 
bed and sprang out of the window, hoping to 
escape that way. But one of them hurt his foot 
so badly in jumping that he could go no farther, 
and besides, the great door of the yard was 
locked. 

So. they crept into the pig-sty, with the little 
pigs, and lay there trembling till morning. 

In the morning came the innkeeper; he opened 
the sty-door, sharpened a knife, and called out, 
“Now, you little rascals, out with you! your last 
hour is come!” 

Both boys set up a cry of horror, and begged 
on their knees to be spared. 

The man was surprised to find them in the 
pig-sty, and asked them why they thought him 
a murderer. 

The boys sobbed out, “Because we heard you 
say in the night, that you would kill us this 
morning.” 

Then the innkeeper* laughed, and said, ‘O, 
you silly boys! I never meant you. I was 

talking of my little pigs, whom in joke I always 
call my little rogues out of the town, because I 
bought them in the town. But so it always is 
with listeners, as the rhyme goes: 





“Put ree, ear to door or wall, 
You will hear no-good at all.’”” 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
is BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of thirty letters. 

My 2, 26, 16, 9, 6, 18 is au insect remarkable for its 
nest. 

My 9, 20, 24, 28, 6, 22 was a heathen idol. 

My 18, 25, 16, 3, 9, 5 was a city of Northern Africa, 

My 14, 17, 15, 7, 20, 9 is used in making bread. 

My 17, 10, 1, 4, 19, 24 was a queen of Persia. 

My 21, 16, 5, 8, 13, 8 is a European country. - 

My 24, 19, 29, 11, 3, 10 is an island in the Levant. 

My 27, 8, 16, 24, 12, 1 is a emall animal. 








80, 23, 16, 13, 6, 10 was 2 woman noted for be 
nevolence. 
The whole is part of a verse of the Psalms. 
IsuLa, 


2. ‘ 
ROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in bee, but not in fly. 

My ‘second is in purchase, but not in buy. 
My third is in laugh, but not in fun. 

My fourth is in fast, but not in run. 

My fi/th is in cake, but not in pie. 

My sicth is in stain, but not in die. 

My seventh is in wet, but not in rain. 

My echole is a town in the south of Maine. 


3. 
REBUB. 





A passage from Shakespeare. 


4a. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM, 


Twelve of the United States. 

1. African oil. 

2. Cool road. 

3. We sharpen him. 

4. One Lard dish. 

5. Know rye. 

6. A Balaam. 

7. Seen Jewry. 

8. Tam N. E. 

9, Much sass state. 
10. Cuncti nocte (all in the dark). 
11. Advena (a new comer). 

12 Lead ware. 8. L. B. 


5. 


Find, by substituting words of similar meaning, 
the names of three English poets in each sentence: 
A man-servant sent a swine into a fen. 

The hoary old man was merry and quick in running. 
G. M. Broap. 
6. 


An insect of the wing I be, 

Although my feet are only three. 

My third foot changed, I then have four, 
Which standing still from hour to hour, 
Await your pleasure and your pain 
‘With equal patience. Change again; 
‘The chances are that, out of me, 
Reverse of fortune you may see. 

First I have much fo do with honey; 
Next, with sickness; last, with money. 


Conundrums. 
‘When is a lawyer strongest? When he is fee. 


jest. 
Why is an errand boy like an old horse ent up at 
auction? Because he'll go for what he’ll fetch. 

‘When an old bachelor is advised to marry, what 
part of California does he name in his testy answer? 
Marry? poh! sir! (Mariposa). 

‘Why is the rudder of a boat like a hangman? Be- 
cause it has a stern duty to perform. 

nat part of a fish is like the end ofa book? The 

in (is). 
< What time is that which spelt backwards anc 
forwards is the same? Noon. 

Which letters are letters of credit? I, 0, U. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Omen, Mile, Elks, Nest. 

2. Anna, Nain, Nina, Anak. 

8. Be not the first to quarrel with a friend. 

4, Red, Black, Pink, Green, Blue. 

6. Robin Red Breast. 

6. Spoil, Tiara, Opened, Vesper-time, Esteemed, 
Stove, Press, Lsvep, Inexx, 

7. Turkey. 
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TERMS: 
The Sunsoniption Price of the Companion is 
$1 5O, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance, 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
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New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
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Tue Compantox Is sent to subscribers util an explicit 
order ig received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
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DISCONTINUANCE 
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his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pal 

‘Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to ne’ 
pers are held responsible until arrcarages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 








Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 


ooks unless this is donc. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
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AN INCIDENT IN CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 
From a Correspondent. 

Constantinople is the most intricate and bewil- 
dering city with which I am acquainted. If some 
mighty giant had thrown its houses from the moon, 
they could not have fallen so as to present greater. 
apparent confusion to a stranger. The streets go 
reeling about as if drank, twisting, turning, doub- 
ling, dodging, playing hide and seck with each other, 
and with the unfortunate man who is unacquainted 
with their eccentricities. 

So, as a matter of course, the very first thing I did 
upon landing in this Turkish city was to get lost. 
Whilo waiting with my friends fora tedious cus- 
tom-house examination, I thought to save time by 
stepping into a neighboring shanty for the purpose 


of making some inquiries about the departure of 


steamers, 

After talking in French*with a’man for five min- 
utes, and learning about as little as was possible in 
that time, I started to rejoin my friends, but they 
had gone. With them was the dragoman or guide, 
and also my baggage, and I was left with nothing 
except a most profound ignorance of Constantino- 
ple. Something must be done; so I entered the 
steamship office again, and asked more French ques- 
tions, this time as to the location of the Hotel de 


Paris, for I very luckily remembered the name of 


our proposed hotel. 

The obliging clerk thought that if I turned to the 
right at the second corner, and kept ona long dis- 
tance, I might possib:y meet somebody who could 
tell me where it was, and that was the extent of his 
knowledge. So I turned the second corner as he di- 
rected, and a great many other corners, and kept on 
along distance, but did not meet any person who 
seemed at all likely to give me the necessary infor- 
mation. It occurred to me, in my anxious state of 
mind, that I had certainly met more men, women, 
dogs and donkeys than I had ever seen before. At 
last I ventured to hail a swell looking fellow in 
white turban, gaudy jacket, and trousers flapping 
about his legs, and asked him in my prettiest French 
where the liotel de Paris was, 

All the answer I got was a short grunt. Then I 
put the question in German, Another grunt. Then 
I tried him in Italian, using the only three Italian 
words I knew. A prolonged grunt in response, 
showed that my Oriental friend was getting out of 
patience, and concluding further attempts useless, I 
turned away. 

Inow began to grow alarmed. Had my life de- 








pended on it, Icould not have found my starting-, 


point. Goon I must. 

T now determined to address the first man I saw 
with ahat. Anxiously scanning the passing crowd 
of red fezes and white turbans, I at last spied the 
familiar beaver. Never was a beaver more welcome 
or half so charming as that. Its owner proved to 
be a Frenchman, who kindly told me he didn’t 
know where the Hotel de Paris was, and thought 
the probability of my ever finding it was very doubt- 
ful. Ithought so too. A most miserable sense of 
my helpless plight crept over me. I thought the 
swarthy Turks glowered upon me with their black 
eyes. Suppose I should wander about until after 
dark in the horrid place !—suppose?——_ Just then 
a series of dreadful yelps came up from the direction 
of my feet, that made me jump and almost fright- 
ened away the fow wita I had left. These came 


from oue or two dogs, that were sleeping, Eastern | find hope when it comes up. 
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fashion, in the street. I had stepped upon the leg 
of one of them, and he was unable to control his 
feelings. 

At last a sign with an English name upon it, at- 
tracted me, and entering the store, I found a man 
who spoke a little Anglo-Saxon, and, better still, 
knew where the Hotel de Paris was. I told him he 
might make up his mind to take me there, for I had 
no intention of leaving him except at the door of 
the hotel. He kindly asked me to be seated, ant in 
about two minutes a man entered the room with two 
tiny cups of black Turkish coffee. We drank our 
coffee and then smoked a cigarette. These Oriental 
hospitalities over, we went forth, and after many 
turnings and much bewilderment on my part, we 
finally reached the hotel. My friends had just set- 
tled down to the idea that I was drowned in the 
Bosphorus, and were somewhat surprised to see me. 
But they profited by my experience, for not one of 
the party ever dared to stir out after that without a 
guide. Hago_p. 


—_+_—_ 
UNEXPECTED FATE. 


“Saved through the tem to 
‘Sink in the caine 


is so often true of human life that we hardly know 
when to feel most eccure: 


A young French volunteer from Orleans was late- 
ly attending a birthday festival of an uncle in Paris, 

uring the evening he enlivened the gay throng by 
recounting his many “bairbreadth ‘scapes by flood 
and field,” until all agreed that he was born under 
a lucky star. The party had scarcely adjourned to 
the drawing-room, when the volunteer remembered 
that he had left something in the dining-room, and 
went back to look for it. Ina dark passage he met 
@ servant carrying a pile of plates, from the middle 
of which there stuck out the blade of a carving- 
knife, against the sharpened point of which he ran. 
The end of the handle pressed against the girl's 
chest, and the weight of the plates gave the weapon 
a deadly impetus. The steel entered the young 
man’s breast, and so severely wounded him that he 
died in a few minutes after he had told his friends 
how the accident happened. 


eee ee ee, R 
A DEVIL IN THE TELEGRAPAH. 


In civilized, semi-civilized and barbarous nations, 
ple have the same disposition to ascribe any ¢ 
fects the cause of which they cannot understand, to 
superastural agencies. ‘The Chinese have great 
ith in the power of devils, among whom they in- 
clude all foreigners. 

A line of telegraph about fifteen miles long was 
lately constructed near Shanghai, and after puzzling 
their brains over the manner in which me: 
were transmitted, the Chinamen finally came to 
conclusion that they were carried along the wires 
by devils in the employ of the foreign barbarians. 

‘o this they made no special objection, until a Chi- 
naman chanced to die suddenly in a house which 
stood near one of the telegraph poles. It then oc- 
curred to a native genius that one of the devils had 
come down from the wire and killed the man; 
whereupon his compatriots gathered together and 
demolished the line in very short order. 
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SODA DEFINED. 


A gentleman travelling in Tennessee, just after 
the close of the war, overheard the following con- 
versation between two women of that country, who 
had been to town and were returning home on the 
cars: 

No. 1—What has you in that paper? 

No. 2—Soda. -) 

No. 1—Soda! What's soda? 

No. 2—Why, don’t you know what soda is? That 
ere stuff what you puts in biscuits, that makes ’em 
git up and hump themselves. 


eee 


SEED AND FRUIT. 


The seeds of the mammoth trees in California are 
not more than half an inch long, a sixth of an inch 
wide, and as thin as writing paper, and fifty thou- 
sand of them only weigh & pound; and yet from 
these little seeds those immense trees have grown— 
not less than three thousand years old, and some 
from three hundred to four hundred and fifty feet in 
height—more than double the height of Bunker Hill 
Monument or Trinity chureh. 


—_+__. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. 


A poor colored woman in New Haven recent: 
queathed between two and three thousand dollars, 
money she iad saved by a life of toll In washin and 
scrubbing, to educate any poor, colored student who 
might enter Yale Div! nity Schoo] to become a 
prescher, and if no colo: student is presented, 

then the money may be applied for the benefit of a 
white student. 











A Viraima woman thought to frighten her son, 
® young man, as he was coming home, the other 
night. So she went out to meet him with a sheet 
thrown over her head. But he did not scare as well 
as she expected. On the contrary, he struck the 
“ghost” with a heavy whip he was carrying, and 
she fell senseless. 


New Jexsxy has published the following pathet- 
ic epitaph: 
She was not smart, she was not fair, 
But hearts for her with gricf are swellin’, 
All empty stands her little chair— 
She died of eatin’ watermelin. 


A Pitysictan was going his rounds among some 
small pox patients in a hospital, and, stopping by 
side of an Irishman, he inquired,— 
“Well, Pat, how are you to-day?” 
“Faith, sir, I'm better; but Lam so wake that I 
should not be surprised at all if some one was to 
come along and tell me I was dead.” 


Nasnviice fs in an ecstasy of admiration over 
Mrs. More, who, when her little boy fell into a deep 
well, instant): Fwung herself down, “hand over 
hand,” caught the child with her feet, drew herself 
and eon all the way up again, and then, woman-like, 
spanked the boy for falling in. 


AGRICULTURAL Hints.—One corn is often enough 
foran acher. Noisy Vegetablea—The potato balls; 
and you can make a pumpkin holler, Active Vege- 
tables—Beans will run; and you can fee the eorn 
stalk in the fleld; and one vine that you plant you 











THE SICK BED of many a little child, and very 
many of even an older growth, has been rendered, 
by the sweet song of some feathered warbler, ex- 
tremely happy. A beautiful singing Canary can be 
had for $350. A magnificent Goldfinch for $250; 
an elegant brass cage for $3, and everything else 
proportionately low at Reiche’s Bird Store, No. 9 
Bowdoin Square. At this store the money is re- 
funded if the bird is not satisfactory. Those resid- 
ing at a distance can have their birds carefully se- 
lected and safely sent by express. 









DANDRUFF can be removed by the use of Burnett’s 
Cocoaine; also Irritation of the Scalp. bolt 


10 A.DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free, Ad- 
dress E. A. GRAHAM, Springfleld, Vt. 44—tf 


\OREIGN POSTAGE STAMP: 
ARTHLK IL, WHEELEB, Lowell, M 


HE USE OF HALL’S Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Kenewer not only restores the hair to its natural 
color, but gives it a soft and healthy look. 5O—It 


$42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 


Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

‘43—13t 
250 B.MONTH easily made with Stenell and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. S.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. ‘25—26t 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Packets fyom 
10 cents to $10. _ Send stamp for List of Packets, ‘Ad- 


dress CHARLES KING & CO., New Kochelle, N.Y. 
“Late ofN.Y.city.” ‘bo-it 


IRGINIA TEN ACRE FARMS—Price $100 














cach. Only $10 cash and $10 monthly until paid. 
Send stamp for map, etc., to E. B. NEWBURN, Rich- 
mond, Va. Slt 


BOYS LITTLE DREAM. 

Boys little dream, while they are Bors 

If they shall live till they are men, 
Mow many things will mar the'r Joys, 

How mich they'll meet to causo them pain, 
‘They litle dreatm how cares will press, 

Causing them anxious days and nights; 
Tlow bitter foes may bring distress, 

By trampling on thelr deareat right s 
They seldom dream they'll not buy “CLerurs, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

8 they do now at Gzorax Fenxo's, 

‘Corner of Beach and Washington 8 


$875 4, MONTH-_To sell our Cement. 


ni 

‘Address, NoVBLTY Go., Saco,Me. —*43-I 

DOZ. ADAMANTINE CEMENT sells for $3) 
For directions to make this Cement send {Costs 1 

25e to K., Box 40, Newbury, Vt. *H4—cowst UProft_2§ 


§ BOY PRINTING OFFICE.—Press, Tynes, 
je 














etc, complete, splendid, profitable amusement. 
nd two #-cent xtamps fur catalogue and specimen print 
Ing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Ct wet 


Byer’ ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, ‘The next term of this Institution will com- 
mence on WEDNESDAY, the 6th of December, 1871. Ap- 
ply for circulars and admission to Miss ABBY H. J 
Bos, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 47M 
‘0 sell the cob 


ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day. : 
ebrated Tome SHUTTLE SEWIS BLACHINE. 
Has the UNDEE-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
fainily Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHS- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, l'a, 
Chicago, IIL, or Bt. Louis, Mo. =Bo—ly 


pee. ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 
Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. A Verfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at. 
tractive. By mcans of this curious little novelty the air 
































may be filled with wreaths of delightful perfume, ent 
by. Fnall, on receipt of 30 cents, by the HAPPY HOtRS 
COMPANY, 2 Ann Strect, New York. 3— 





AKE Ayer’s Pills forall the purposes of a purga- 
T tive, ‘or Constipation, Indigestlone Headache and 
Liver Complaint. By universal accord, ‘they are the best. 
of all puryatives for family use. 4 


HE LITTLE WONDER.—Our Dollar Steam 
Engine astonishes everybody that sees it; 80 perfect; 





so complete, and all sent by mall on receipt of $1.30, b3 
CoLBY B "3 & CO., 508 Broadwi YX. 48. 








GENT! ‘anted.—Agents make more moncy 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free, 
G. BTINBON & CU., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
48—ly 7 





‘O, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A 
‘gine, that will go, and carry revolving Toys, Machine- 
ry, ete. Send $130, and we will send by mail, postage 
pald. COLBY BROS. & CO. roadway, New York. 


RIELES, SHOT-GU- REVOLVERS, Gun 

Materlal. Write for Price List to Great WESTERN 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
ded for. “Agents Wanted. 36m 
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AME OF NUMBERS.—This new, popfar and 

instructive Game sent, postpaid, fur forty cents. Just 

the thing fora Holiday present. ED. WRIGHT & CO., 

Tuplishers, Springtleld. Vt. Liberal discount to the trade, 
it 





R. VAN NORMAN'S English, French and Ger- 
man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 W st 5Ist Street, New York. WIIl 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2]st, 181i. For 
full information send for catalogue, 3m 


WESLEXAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
An old and well-established Seminary for both 
sexes. Winter term commences Dec. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E. COOKE, 
Principal, 48—6t 
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G 
the Photographie Family Record. Spaces tor 12 
tographs and a complete Family History, Sells at alyht. 
Send 75¢ for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 


receipt of $3. 
Boston, Bass. 
a TENCIL NAME PLATE, In! 

tions, Sc, Ornamental ‘styles, 65 me and ad- 
dress, 75¢, Writing, 75c. Old Engilsh, $1. For marking 
sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of ail kinds these neat 
little marking devices aro unsurpassed. Every family 
needs one. Every boy and girl should have one. Printed 
designs mailed on receipt of stamp. All orders promptly 
flied. Address , W. WALL, Ashland, Mass. 49—at 


Lee* in one of the most attractive windows in Bos- 
ton 


FURS FOR LADIES, ‘ 


Hats and Caps for Men and Boys. 
2 69 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NECATIVES. 


WE have preserved most of out old Negatives for the 
past fifteen years. They have accumulated ao it is 
Inconvenlent to keep them longer. We will sell them to 
those who sat for them or their immediate friends, if they 
want them. After a short time, If they are hot called for, 
we Intend to wash them out and usc the glass again. 
50-It | JOHN A. WHIPPLE, 297 Washington St, 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages. free by mall 
toany one. This book is to make one their own doc- 
tor. ‘Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare, 


Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
New York. Bly 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Only 10 Cents. A Great Novelt: 

The Ladics’ Floral 
Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion—A 
beautiful new Home 
Paper devoted to Flow- 
ers and-Home Reading, 

Lots of Pictures and 
pleasant reading for the 
home circle, Eterybody 
will like it. Only 75c a 
year. Club of 10, 60c 
cach. Fine Premiums of 
Flower Seeds to Sub- 
acribers. 

Boys, Girls and La- 
dies can make $3 per 
day getting subscribers 
in’ every town, Local 
Agents’ wanted every= 
where. 

Send 10 cts, fur Spec= 
Jmen Copies. 

For full particulars of the above, send Sc. stamp for Pro- 
apectus, Premium List and Club list of 100 Papers. Ad- 
dress RY T, WILLIAMS, 

Publisher, No 5 Keckman 8t., N. ¥. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Modical Treatise on Nervotts and Physical Debillt 
Hypochondria, and on matters that +howld be consid 
by every parent, in the traihing of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health gnd happiness. Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mans, or Dr. W. IL, PARKEN, the Assistant Physician, 


. H. COTTLE & CO., P. 0. Box 1279, 
48—tf 
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Ns, LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION 1s unsurpassed in its 
H. M. Witiarp, A. M.. 1 


struction and Jocation. 
Miss Marr O. CatTkR, Lady Principal. ‘Three scparatc, 
complete courses of study; Ladics’ Collegiate, College tre 
ratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 90 ‘and Dec. 12, 
871, and’ April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and Infurtaa- 
tion to cither Principal at New London, N. H., or Kev. 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec'y, Fisherville, N.H." 4—Idve0ow 


MAGI 


THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
tive and amusing chemical ex} 


+ ical Magic, by which Fitty Instruc- 
“rimenta may he performed 
with ease and perfect safety, ‘This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with chemicals, all property labelled, 
a Test Glass, Test Tube, Glass Kod, and all other neces 
sary apparatus and full and explicit instructions for per 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Infusions of tlow- 
era, change of culors—Sympathetic inks—Heat produced 
from cold—Carbonic acid in the alr-To make a lead tree 
Flash of light by galvaniam—Mimic lightning—Watery 
lobules—Ruby crystals—and forty other experiments, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, N 


. PA 
Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Two Colors, on superb Trsrep PAPER—— 
Four Hundred En, of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c.—The handsomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World. -All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds, 
Not a quarter the cost——200,000 sold 
of 1871. Addreas 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥- 
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“Best Offer Yet! 


Only @3 for $8 in Value!! 
Or for $4, 613 in Value!!! 
‘The Charming and Artistic Chromo, 


“HIAVE PATIENCE,” 


Size, 14x17, price $5, will be sent free asa premium to 
every $3 yearly subscriber to the 


“WESTERN WORLD,” 


Acknowledged to ba the BEST STORY and FAMILY 
PAPER (published every Saturday) In this country. 
“Have PATIENCE” is one of Messrs. L, PRANG & Co.'8 
highly ished artistic gems, representing a Shepherd dor 
and beautiful young girl at play—ihe little girl teaehing 
the dog paticnce by withdrawing a favorite morsel just a 
he is about to snatch It, A splendid work of art, very at- 
tractive to all, more particularly to the young. 
By sending $4 the MAGNIFICEXT STBEL Excxavixc 


“The Nativity of Our Lord,” 
Size, 28x38, price $5, will be added, making 
$13 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $5!!! - 
opener copies of the Westerm World rent /ree. 
Address 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Weed Family Favorite 
heeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Ry 
American, &c., Kc., 
Sold for small installments, as low as BS per Month, 








or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circus 
lara and Tene, address 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 
aa | ih) lishets of Scientific American, 37 
Park Row, New York. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full direo- 
tions how to obtain Patonts, free. 
sus by counties and large citica, 40 Engravings of Mechau- 
ical movements, Patent Laws and rules for obtaining las 


RICH & PECK, 
Bolicited bv MUNN & CO., Pub- 
Twenty-five years’ Experience, 
A bound volume of 118 Pages, containing the New Cen- 
tents, matied on receipt.of 25 ocnts. 
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SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY. 
In Two Crarrers.—Crar. I. 
By Ledgenide. 
All down the valley of the Otter Creek River, 
the gray morning light was stealing softly; 
creeping in under the shadows of dark gray 
bowlders, touching the leaves of fern, and brake, 
hemlock, sumac, spruce and cedar; waking with 
its gentle touch, birds swinging in lofty trees, 
birds hidden in waving grass, squirrels buried 
in holes, rabbits burrowed in earth, weasles, 
hedgehogs, woodchucks, ail safe and snug in 
their many homes “made without hands,” but 
all ready and watching for this first matin song 
the glad light sings. 
Somebody else was watching for it too, and that 
was Will Nilson, the boy who lives in the great 
stone house, standing at the head of Prospect 
Street, the largest and handsomest house in 
Granby. For Will’s father owns half the town, 
including three mills, a grocery, two shoe shops, 
a barber shop, and the building which contains 
the post-office and the four lawyers’ offices. 
a Will is an only son, but he has two sisters, 
2. One younger and one older than himself. Both 
of these, as wellas his mother, are bent upon 
~_ spoiling this handsome boy, for Will is one of 
g? the kind that those who know best, love most 
" dearly. 
Do you want me to describe him? I have 
: told you he was handsome, and for one I am 
really sorry for it. When a boy has brown 
—’ curls, blue eyes, a sweet mouth and white teeth, 

people are very apt to overlook a great many 

faults, and if he grows up without being ruined 
. from indulgence, there is reason for a special 

h thanksgiving. 

Will’s father did give thanks heartily, that 
there was something about his boy that over- 
topped the fine face, looked down upon it, and 

, Put aside both praises and petting, as ‘well 
“ enough for mother and the girls, but father, he’s 
the best, after all.” Not very complimentary to 
the sex, you will see, but no matter, Will is only 

the boy. 2 

Among Will’s other independent ways was 
the one of never getting up in the morning 

¢ until he chose. The whole family called him by 
- turns, but the calls only made the naps the 
sounder, until his father shouted,— 

“You, Will!” 

Then nomoredelay. Will's brown head came 
quickly off from the pillow, the blue eyes opened 
—very, very blue—and the sweet mouth sent a 
ringing good-morning over the house, that came 
to every member of it, like the music of silver 
bells. 

How Will, so contrary to his usual custom, 
came watching for the dawning of this day, let 
me explain. 

Solomon Jones was teacher of Granby high 
school. He was tall and lank, with hizh ghoul- 
ders, little head, placid face, and an unfortu- 
mate voice, with a sound like a bray in it. Now 
how nature conld have put a soul like Solomon’s 
into such a casket, it would be difficult to say, 
for he was a right noble man, as well as a fine 

scholar and a most excellent teacher. The boys 

all loved him, but that, I am sorry to say, did 

“not keep them from making fan of as well ag 
with him. Now the with was very well, but the 
of wns a different matter, as my story will show. 

* Solomon had an old mother and two maiden 
sisters, who were wholly dependent upon him 
for their support, and as his salary was small, 

he had to supply their numerous calls by over- 
work. Not a boy in the school but would blush 
to have called him funny names, expressive of 

,;shis leanness, if he had known that the teacher 
worked his bones bare, his muscles large and 
knotted, and his hands brown, rong’ and tough, 
in order to farnish life to those he loved. As it 
was, he was just the type of a country school- 
master, who always has been, from time imme- 

mommial, and always will be, made the butt of 
jok—es. * 














SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY. 


One of these, { am sorry to say, to be played| sharper, longer and twitcher than Bob’s very 
upon him, was the occasion of Will’s wonder-| best. 
fal carly rising. Stealing along now through the beautiful 





Solomon owned a donkey, a quiet, peaceable 
animal, unusnally stumpy, with #ars so long, 
that when he was flapping them, they looked 
like brown wings, ready to carry the head away. 

This donkey worked on the farm, and that was 
the only other thing about the establishment 
that did work, beside Solomon. I have no doubt 
he would have dug up the vegetables and mar- 
keted them himself, if he had only been taught 
how, so docile and intelligent was he, and so 
dearly did he love his ungainly master. He had 
many ways which he had taken up himself, in 
order to save trouble. I should like to tell you 
of them, only I have neither time nor space. 

To dress this donkey in Solomon Jones’ 
clothes, and to put him in his place within the 
desk, as schoolmaster, that was the great feat, 
toward the accomplishment of which Will had, 
for a whole week, bent all his energies. He had 
neglected his lessons, he had been cross at home, 
and forgotten several important errands entrust- 
ed to him by his father, all just for this. You 
will see, to start with, what a great and com- 
mendable object it was! 

By dint of much search, Will had found in 
Mr. Jones’ barn an old, cast-off suit. Solo- 
mon was very neat, and never allowed himself 
to do any labor in the clothes he wore at school; 
beside, he was poor, and could not afford to in- 
jure any thing; so these were carefully hungon 
4 row of nails behind the barn door, ont of sight, 
and were in daily use. 

To abstract these after dark, hide them be- 
hind a clump of alder bushes, was the work of a 
late twilight hour. To catch and dress the don- 
key in them, to put‘upon his head an old hat of 
Solomon’s, and upon his nose some great paste- 
board spectacles, made to imitate the steel ones 
worn by the master, was no slight task, requir- 
ing, as Will well knew, hours of slow, persever- 
ing work. 

Bob Twain was to be his accomplice. “If you 
want a-secret well kept, keep it to yourself,” 
Will had often heard his father say, so now he 
had told no one of his intentions, until late last 
night, when he caught his friend Bob—gay Bob, 
mischievous Bob—and confided the whole to him. 

“Wake up!” Bob had said, in answer to his 
parting injunction to be at the oak by Wilson’s 
barn when the clock was striking four. “Wake 
up! Not if all the donkeys in the whole inhab- 
ited world were braying in one united chorus 
under my window, should I wake without you 
called me. Whistle, Will, whistle so!” (giving a 
sharp whistle, long, but broken up into twitches.) 

Will knew the clansman’s call—indeed, he had 
taught it to Bob—and he tossed it back at him, 


morning light, with a description of which my 
sory begins, he soon stands under Beb’s win- 
dow; and as for the whistle, if it had been a 
small pistol, fired right under Bob’s nose, I 
doubt whether it would have waked him half so 
soon. Here he was, with his head visible, “in 
less than no time,” Will said, and in a shorter 
time still, the boys were stealing through the 
light, down the road, to the patch where the 
faithful old donkey was trying to appense a 
wonderful appetite with a breakfast of the thin- 
nest grass donkey ever browsed. 

“Hollo, old Dy Bones!” shouted Will, his 
clear voice shaking the dewdrops as it passed 
them, and rippling over the waves of sweet 
morning air, as if it had charmed them to bear 
it along. 

“Now for it! How are you, Mr. Solomon 
Jones? I hope we find you fully prepared for 
your morning recitation. A hundred lines of 
Virgil won’t make a bad breakfast for you, Long 
Ears! You can chew up a bushel of Greek roots 
at your leisure, and ruminate on algebra, with a 
touch at conic sections all along shore.” 

“Every dog has its day,” chimed in Bob, tak- 
ing off his cap, and making o most respectful 
salutation in the very face of the astounded 
donkey, “and I don’t know why every donkey 
shouldn’t. Respected domine, allow us to en- 
robe and conduct you to where your attached 
and expectant pupils are waiting to pay you 
homage. Get up there! Allow me! You won’t!” 
as the four feet began to stretch themselves out 
ominously, and the long ears to move slowly up 
and down. . 

One thing was certain, the donkey was awake, 
and was trying to understand his situation. 
Should he accept it or not? That was the ques- 
tion. Now, donkey, be true to your master! 
As you love him, show these boys your heels, 
Give them the benefit of a few well aimed kicks, 
and you will do him the best morning service 
you ever did. _ 

But no; Will’s cheery face, with its good hu- 
mor and its fun, proves too much, even for a 
donkey. Thistle looks at him, solemnly, winks 
full at him, waves his brown banner up and 
down, down and up, through the ambient morn- 
ing air, and surrenders. Unfortunate, unfaith- 
fal Thistic! 

His hind fect are put in the pants, which are 
strapped over his back by old ropes with big tin 
buckles to resemble suspenders, and turned up 
jin the legs—turned up until the question is, 
What has become of the legs? there is such a 
preponderance of seat. 

Thistle tries to look round and investigate, 








stamps first one foot, and then another, but 
without the least symptom of impatience. 

Then, on his front legs the old, torn, patched, 
seedy brown coat; ns Thistle has only four ex- 
tremities, the arms of this are stuffed out with 
straw, and the body coaxed up over his neck, 
by cutting a long slit in the back; the tails of 
the coat are fastened by four leather straps to 
the front legs, and there he stands! 

Now for the hat, and such a hat! Mr. Jones 
had a peculiar taste in this line, and this one. 
napless, with torn brim, rusty, fusty, pinched, 
broadened, flattened, bearing neither the form 
nor comeliness of a hat—this beats all! 

To fasten it on Thistle’s head was the great- 
est of the puzzles. There was no spot made for 
it; it was too flat and narrow, and those ears-~ 
“Those confounded ears!" Bob kept saying. 

Put firmly on to the left ear, the right knocked 
it off; put on to the right, the left performed the 
same kindly office, nntil the light, no longer gray, 
was dancing around the group in innumerable 
rays of gold, lighting up Thistle’s new uniform 
in an altogether warning manner, and shining, 
Will thought, in a peculiarly translucent way, 
upon the footpath leading over the fields, toward 
Mr. Jones’ house. 

It was of no use. ‘Unless they chose to pre- 
sent the teacher before his school as if he had 
been up all night at a spree, and had a brick in 
his hat, it wouldn’t do, anyhow,” Bob snid, and 
80, after nearly an hour of hard work, off went 
the hat, and demutely following Will, on went 
Thistle in the direction of the school-house. Ree- 
reant Thistle! 

At the steps of the door came into play Will’s 
reserved force, in shape of a bag of nice oats. 

“Thistle hadn’t seen, much more tasted one, for 
many a long month, and the sight and smell, 
what donkey could resist! Up after Bob, Will 
still leading, over the flight of stone steps he 
goes carefully— suspenders, buckles, buttons 
and lappings all holding tight—on, right on, 
until he stands in his master’s place within the 
neat little enclosure, behind the simple oak desk. 

“Put the oats on the cover; let him eat,” says 
Wiil, rolling on the floor, and laughing at the 
droll sight. 

“Isn’tit rich!” shouts Bob, rolling, and laugh- 
ing, and clapping, tod. ‘Now for fun! Your 
servant, Mr. Solomon Jones, respected principal 
of the Granby hizh school!” 

And recreant Thistle winked and bannered in 
reply. O, Thistle! Thistle! what of your poor, 
tired out, sickly master, when he comes in, and 
sees you there? What of his feclings, donkeyed 
in this style? Is there nothing to wound, and 
grieve, and annoy him? Do you suppose there 
can be any true fun in a thing that does this to 
a gentle, trusting, loving human heart? 

Fun, boys, is it, when at the very bottom lies 
a wound? We shall see as our story goes on. 

—+o 
THE CHEROKEE ROSE. 

A rose ought to be beautiful, which has such 
a charming romance connected with its name. 

“An Indian chief of the Seminole tribe was 
taken prisoner by his enemies, the Cherokces, 
and doomed to torture; but fell so seriously ill 
that it became necessary to wait for his restora- 
tion to health before committing him to the fire. 
And as he lay prostrated by disease in the cabin 
of the Cherokee warrior, the dauzhter of the lat- 
ter, a young, dark-faced maid, was his nurse. 
She fell in love with the young chieftain, and 
wishing to save his life, urged him to escape. 
But he would not do so unless she would fice 
with him. She consented. Yet, before they had 
gone far, impelled by soft regret at leaving 
home, she asked permission of her lover to re- 
turn for the purpese of bearing away some me- 
mento of it. So retracing her footsteps, she 
broke a sprig from the white rose which climbed 
up the poles of her father’s tent, and preserving 
itduring her flight through-the wilderness, plant- 
ed it by the door of her new home imthe land of 
the Seminoles (And, from that day thisibcaati- 
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ful flower has always been known between the 
eayes of Florida and throughout the Southern 
States by the name of the Cherokee rose.” , 
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For the Companion. 


MISS PIPER’S POPLIN. 


“Pretty well worn!” said the little dressmaker. 
“Very much so!’ And she smoothed a fold of 
the goods that lay in her lap. 

“Shabby!” and she gathered it up ayain into 
a drapery. 

“Horrid!” she sald once more, and shook her 
head till the two thin little curls on ench side 
shook to correspond. 

But it wasn’t about the cloth in her lap she 
was tulking at all, though she was looking very 
hard at it, and turning it this way and that, to 
get the shades it took in differentlights. And it 
certainly was neither worn, nor shabby, nor 
horrid, but a nice piece of blue poplin, fresh 
from the store under her shop. So it couldn’t 
have been that she was talking about. 

It was a very rainy morning, and, though such 
are not generally considered favorable for a bat- 
tle, Miss Piper looked upon it as the very time, 
because “there wouldn’t be many in,” and 80, 
as she had one to fight, she had chosen the hour 
to form her lines, and bring on an attack. 

“Now I’m determined te have it out with you, 
Miss Piper,” she said, looking resolutely at her 
image in the little twelve inch, red-framed glass 
over the eutting-table; “I know just what you've 
got to say, You’veworn your alpaca four years, 
and it’s rusty—quite rusty. It might be made 
over for a shop dress, but forotier purposes you 
need a new one—absolutely need it. You’ve had 
to work late and reckon close a good while 
to save the money, but it’s in your pocket at 
last, and you’ve decided on dark blue. It’s so 

+ much worn this winter, so stylish, and used to 
be very becoming to you. You’ve worn black 
for economy’s sake till you feel like a funeral, 
and this time you’re going te make it a matter 
of taste foronce. Dark blue—so desirable this 
winter! 

“There, that’s what you’ve got to say; now 
Usten to me. You profess to be a friend to that 
poor blind girl across the passage. You go and 
put your arms round her, and tell her that you 
ery all by yourself, sometimes, thinking how she 
was at the window the day her lover’s regiment 
came home, listening for his step, and heard 
some one say they had come back without him. 
Yes, you do; and think of how she is left all alone 
now in her darkness; and how the bits of work 
she can manage to do by the touch of her poor 
white fingers hardly put bread in her mouth. 
That’s all quite truc, Miss Piper, but you know 
well enough that, at the very moment you put 
your arms round her to tell her this, you sec 
that her dress, the only dress she has in the 
world, is so much worn—shabby! horrid, Miss 
Piper! 

“Now is that what you call friendship? I 
should think it a good deal more like it if you, 
with your two eyes good for years, were to take 
this blue thing down stairs again, change it for 
ablack, and fit it to Rose Donnithorne. And 
when that’s made up, you can get time, by 
working a little Inte, to turn your alpaca for 
yourself,—it’s only been turned once. The waist 
is all gone, but, by taking the first side gores for 
new sleeves, you’d have enough in the cape fora 

‘new waist; and you’d have to take off the quilling 

round the bottom, because you wouldn’t have 
enough for new on the waist; but if you didn’t 
have a basque, you’d have enough come off the 
cape to make a plain fold round, and by run- 
ning it up in points on the seams, you’d get 
quite an air, and take off the plain look you get 
by taking out the side gores. There, Miss Piper, 
have you any thing more to say?” 

Apparently she had not. The battle seemed 
decided, and, wrapping the blue poplin in its 
brown paper again, she tripped down stairs, 
with the face if not the figure of a conqueror. 

Au hour later, Miss Piper tapped at the door 
across the passage, with a “cut and basted’” 
waist in her hand, and a skirt hanging over her 
arm. She tilted her head a little to one side to 
listen for an answer, but the blind girl was hum- 
ming a tune, and didn’t hear her. 

“Always singing, you dear thing!” she said, 
when at last she made herself heard. “I wish I 
could keep myself in such spirits in my room. 
1 wish I knew how you do it. Now I've such a 
favor to ask! You'll think [’m the boldest 
thing; but it’s that new dress I told you I’d de- 
cided to get. You see, it is so hard to fit a dress 
to yourself,—such a difficulty; and I thought if 
you’d just let me slipiton you a moment—we’re 
so much the same figure, you know, my dear!” 

Just as she said this, she caught sight of her 
sharp little shoulders and elbows in Rose's glass, 
side by side with the blind girl’s graceful form. 
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“OQ, what a horrid fib!” she said to herself. 
“I wouldn’t have said it if I’d ’a’ thought. I 
knew I should have to deceive her till I get it 
done, or she’d never let me; but I didn’t mean 
to tell downright fibs!”” 

“How soft and fine!” said Rose, as she felt the 
cloth with her delicate fingers. “You'll take 
real comfort in it, won’t you?” 

“I think I shall,” said the little dressmaker. 
“{ don’t know when I’ve had a dress I expect to 
take such comfort in! 

“That was well done,” she added to her image 
in the glass. “Quite skilful.”’ 

“Pm so glad you’ve got it,” said the blind 
girl. “Dark blue, you said, didn’t you?” 

“Darker than any shade of blue you ever saw, 
dear,” said Miss Piper, nodding approval at the 
image. “There, those biases are lovely. Now 
if you’ll just have patience one minute, till I get 
the hang of the skirt.” 

“No patience at all,” said Rose; “it’s a pleas- 
ure, Miss Piper. I only wish I could help you 
with the sewing. But I shouldn’t have said we 
were just the same height.” 

“Well, dear, but it’s the general air you want 
to judze of these things more than any thing 
else, you know.” J 

“How delicious your fingers feel, passing over 
the seams!”’ said Rose; “but you mnustn’t fit it 
to6 well to me, or it won’t do for the owner.” 

“Never you fear!” said Miss Piper; “I expect 
it will fit the ewner better than if I’d tried it on 
mysclf. There, dear, that’s all: I thank you.” 

“O, not at all; not the least in the world,” 
said Rose. “You must bring it in again after 
it’s done, and Ict me feel of the finish when it’s 
on.” 

“Yes, dear, that’s just what you shall!” said 
Miss Piper, and she had to leave the room with 
her handkerchief in her mouth, to keep her from 
laughing at the very witty turn things had taken 
all through the interview. 

Such a snipping of scissors and whisking of 
threads as went on the rest of that morning! 
Spite of all her other engagements, and count- 
less interruptiens, the last Inch of Miss Piper’s 
candle saw the dress finished on the second night 
following; pretty well into the small hours, it 
is true, but, though she could hardly believe it 
herself, she wasn’t even sleepy. 

“But you must go to sleep, Piper,” she said, “or 
you’ll never feel bright to go down with it in the 
morning. But, though you say it yourself, you 
haven’t sent a more stylish dress out of the shop 
this season. A real air!”’ and she spread it over 
the cutting table, and sat down in the rocking 
chair fdr a grand survey. 

“Yes, it has an air, there’s no question; but I 
wonder what makes you feel so strange to-night; 
as if something was going to happen; as though 
she would need that dress more than you think. 
And so lonely yotrself!: Net that that is any 
thing new, but such an unusual fit of it to-night! 
more and more every minute, Piper, till it seems 
asif you couldn’t get along with it; as if you 
couldn't live so another day, with nobody to 
care for you, and nobody to live with. If Rose 
would only come over this side! But she never 
could live in such a huddle of work, and so 
many coming in. I guess you’d better go to 
bed, Piper. It’s the late hour that makes every 
thin seem go strange, so much as if something 
wus going to happen!’” 

The sun was only respectably up, the next 
morning, when Miss Piper started down stairs 
with the dress and the remark that this was the 
greatest pleasure she ever had in her life. But 
when she came up again, it was only to drop 
herself into the rocking-chair, and fall into a 
perfect handkerchief-full of tears and sobs. 

“Never!” said Miss Piper, “there never was 
any thing like herin the world! The way she 
resisted me, and said she couldn’t, and she 
wouldn’t, and I mustn¢! and then, when I cried, 
and said I was so loncly, and begged her not to 
break my heart, and that the alpaca had only 
been turned once, how she let me put the dress 
right on to her, and then stroked my face with 
her soft hands, and said, ‘Dear Miss Piper, you 
can’t be lonely any mere, becnuse I shall love 
you so much!’”’ and the little dressmaker rocked 
and sobbed as hard as she could have done if 
any one had said she was the ugliest thing in 
the werld. 

Then she stopped, and looked up at her image 
in the glass. This time its eyes were very red. 

“You wicked Piper!” she said, shaking her 
finger at it very hard, “aren’t you ashamed 
to have been talking or thinking about being 
lonely, when there’s that poor thing sitting in 
her blindness, and her Fritz, who would have 
made every thing right, lying in his grave! Well, 
if any thing would bring him out of it, ’twould 
be seeing how like an angel she looks in that 
new dress! It’s black, to be sure, for him, but 
her skin is like pearl, and she’s just the most 

















Piper, what does make you feel so as if some- 
thing was going to happen? If there was such 
a thing as coming back from the dead—O, my 
goodness! may Heaven have mercy upon us!’ 
and the little dressmaker dropped back into the 
rocking chair from which she had just got up, 
and screamed again, frightfully. 

She needn’t have done it, though, for it was 
no ghost, but Rose’s real Fritz who stood at the 
shop door, and who hadn’t come back from the 
dead at all, but only from the dead line in the 
encmy’s prison, 

In five minutes more, he had her place in the 
rocking chair, and she was scampering off “to 
break it to Rose,’’ as she told him, but still more, 
as she added to herself, “to get a blue ribbon or 
two for that black dress.” 

And the next day, Fritz came to the shop door 
again, and this time with a very large pattern of 
dark blue poplin, “to wear to the wedding, Miss 
Piper, if you'll do us the favor,’”’ and when the 
little dressmaker found she couldn’t work on it 
because she was crying again, and it spotted 
with water, she took her handkerchief and went 
down to tell Rose how happy she felt. Butwhen 
she came back, it was to rock and to cry harder 
than ever. 

“Never!” she said, “there never was any 
thing like them in the world! To think that 
they say they want me to fo and live with them 
in their new house, and come over to the shop 
every day just the same, and how Rose says I 
shall be a comfort,’ and if I'll bring in the al- 
paca, she thinks she can manage to rip the 
seams!”” Ze A. Re 
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NORA’S LESSON. 
By Alice Robbins. 


“If my brother did such a thing as that, I 
would never speak to him, I would never own 
him again, never.” 

So said Nora Werians to a school friend, as 
they talked over some dreadful misdeed that had 
just come to light. 

“Nor [, either. I should think Carry Simpson 
would never hold her head up again. Do you 
suppose she will come to school? Of course not; 
Tam sure she will not. She is the proudest girl 
I know, and I don’t feel half so sorry for her on 
that account. ‘Suppose it was my brother Ned, 
or your brother Harry ?”” 

“QO, don’t suppose such a thing,” shuddered 
Nora. “My brother Harry! Why, he is just my 
idol! Does he look as if he could be mean, or 
wicked?” 

“No, indeed,” was the enthusiastic reply, with 
heightened color; ‘every body likes your broth- 
er Harry, and our Ned is something of a favor- 
ite. But Tim Simpson was always getting into 
trouble—always forward, and presuming, and 
disagreeable. I never liked his face, and he 
never seemed so happy 1s when he was teasing 
us girls. I just looked for something of this 
kind. I don’t think any body liked him. It 
must be pretty hard, though, for Carry; he was 
her brother, and I suppose she liked him, after 
a fashion.”” 

The girls had now arrived at Nora’s house, 
and parted, after many lingering last words. 
Nora tripped merrily up the marble steps, and 
entered the handsome vestibule. Some way her 
brother’s presence seemed strangely beside her. 
At one time, as she took off her hat in her own 
room, it seemed to her that he was calling her. 
“But how foolish!” she said to herself, as she 
stood by the mirror, smoothing her hair. ‘‘Har- 
ty is away in New York, andI must be nervous. 
It is that terrible matter about ‘Tim Simpson 
that has made me feel so. Dear Harry! he will 
be home for the holidays in a week, and I won- 
der what he will bring me.” 

Still, wherever she went, she was conscious of 
that haunting presence. All the evening she 
could talk ef nothing but Harry, and when she 
retired that night her thoughts were full of him. 

“How strange,” she said to herself, “if I should 
go into his room, suddenly, and find him there!” 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment, she 
opened the door, slowly, as if half fearful of 
some unexpected v m. Little by little the 
light crept in, showing her all the familiar furni- 
ture—Harry’s desk, his cabinet of curiosities, 
his portrait, printed by an artist friend, his In- 
dian collection of bows and arrows on the old- 
fashioned stand in the corner—all were there, 
but no Harry. 

“Tow foolish I am!” she said, standing before 
the picture, which seemed, somehow, to have 
takcn on an expression of profound grief. The 
contemplation of his handsome brow, large eyes, 
expressive mouth, and the beautiful, curling 
hair, filled her with a sad, restless wistfulness 
as she looked. 

“It’s all that terrible thing we were talking 











perfect form to fit: that ever walked the earth. | about,” she said to’ herself, again and again. 
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“T am sure Harry is incapable of doing any such 
evil thing,” and so she tried to comfort herself, 

It must have been midnight, when, suddeniy 
tousing from some painful dream, she sem 
to hear footsteps, cautious and slow, near br 
room door, as of one walking stealthily, 1). 
ing upon her elbow to listen, the sounds ap. 
peared to pass on to her brother’s room. Wit 
could it mean? Still listening, she heari 
match struck azainst some sharp surface, ani 
then she became aware of a faint light streau- 
ing through her brother’s keyhole, and from un 
der his doer. 

What did it mean? Her heart began heatin:, 
violently ; it seemed to shake her as she sat there, 
cowering and shivering in her bed. 

“It may not be late,’”’ she said to herself, “tu: 

I have waked up too soon, and papa has one to 
Harty’s room for sémething.” 

At that moment a clock in the hall stri:ck 
twelve. Nora shuddered as she heard it Her 
father always retired at ten, and all the hous 
hold was still, save this mysterious noise. She 
crept carefully out of bed, afraid of thieves, aid 
yet not sufficiently courageous to give the alarm. 

Presently something fell, and then, indea! 
the girl’s heart sank, for she distinctly heard th: 
low, impatient sound her brother always made 
when any thing went wrong. | 

Quietly she dressed herself, trembling in every 
limb. If it should be Harry, why had he re 
turned, and at that hour? She thought of 3) 
her previous trouble, of her vague impressiow ; 
that he neoded her, called her; and when skc 
was dressed, it was with terrfble misgiving th 
she neared the door, and placed her hand upoa 
the ivory knob. 

If she opened it what should she sev? If be 
was there, what would he say? It was uxlers 
for her to stop to reason, and all at once the 
turned the knob, and the door opened. 

There she stood with a wild look in her cre, 
and there indecd stood Harry, her brother, a 
carpet bag at his feet, his manner and appear 
ance totally unlike any thing she had ever sx 
before. His eyes were bloodshot, bis hair x: 
glected, his mouth white and drawn, his ¥) 
face changed from its once serene and smilin: 
beauty. ' 

“Harry !’’ escaped her trembling lips, as let 
hands came together; “O, Harry!” 

And still he did not speak, only stood .& 
looked at her, vacantly. : 
“What does it mean?’ she cried, in a lo« 
frightened’ voice. “What are you here for @ 
late? What are you doing? Where are yous | 
ing? O, Harry, darling, you are pale as deat: ! 
Something bas happened. Tell me what itis." * 

“G6 back, Node,” was all he said. 

“I won't go pack. I know something 
ful has happened. I won’t go back.” She es: 
forward, and fell, half fainting, into a 
“No matter what you have done, Harry d 
her voice grew hysterical—“T’l love you all ‘té 
same; only tell me—tell me.”’ 

“Pm ruined, Nora, that’s all,” said the yor't 
man, in a harsh tone, and fell on his kn«s. 
bending almost to the fleor, with covered f") 
and heavy sobs. 

Nora was at his side in a moment; ber 17-4 
were about him. 

“O, Harry, darling! I said to-day you © 
my idol. I said—did I say that whatever \ 4 
did, you would be the same to me? No; !: | 
say itnow; nothing shall lessen my love for} 
dear Harry—dearest Harry! Only tell me~ 
me! Tam your sister. I will stand by re. 
only tell me.” 

“Nora, go away. You will go fast enc: 
when you hear. I have committed a crin. 
have done a terrible deed. I have killed a =. 
Nora, what do you think of that? They 
calfit manslaughter, for I struck him in pas 
and he died the day after; but O, Nora, Idi 
mean to doit. He insulted me, and you kt 
my quick temper. Now, I am in bidinz 
must disguise mysclf, and become a fugitive : 
awanderer. It will kill mother; but think» 
it would be to go to prison, to live i a pr 4 
year after year; why you would hate an! ~ 
spise me; you would never speak to me 233! 

Nora drew back for a moment. A de.: 
sickness made her ghastly. A terrible tr’ 
seized every nerve of her tender frame; }u! 
had only to look at him, worn and whit 
with months of sickness, her beloved brt:. 
her counsellor, her dearest friend, her 
beautiful Harry, now utterly prostrate, sir 
to the carth with shame and horror. 

“Yes, I would,” she cried, catching her bre: 
“I would go avith you—I will go with yeu 
won’t stay alone, behind. Let me get ©: 4 
now. I’ll go with you to prison, or to d- 
They sha’n’t separate us, Harry; never! ue" 

‘And so she wound her arms again ales: ! 
‘her head-sank on his shoulder; the room >" 
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round; she fell down, down—it seemed hundreds 
of fect—when, suddenly, with a great cry, she 
opened her eyes on her little sister Clara, 

‘Nora! Nora! How you did groan! Harry 
is here. Irun in as soon as ever I was dressed. 
He came last night, long after we were all 
asleep; and he’s brought me a wax doll that 
opens its eyes; only think! opens ’em just as 
wide, and as bright!’ and the child was sudden- 
ly gathered up in Nora’s arms, with a loud, hys- 
terical sob. 

“Why, what are you crying for?” asked Clara, 
as soon as she could recover her breath, after the 
hug; “and how funny you look! What made 
you catch me so?” 

“O, dear little child,” said Nora, “you don’t 
know how thankful and happy I am to see the 
sun shining, and to know that Harry is not a” ——. 

“He’s, brought you something, too, I ’spect,’’ 
continued little Clara, quite ignorant of her sis- 
ter’s dream-agony, “and he looks just as hand- 
some!” 

“Dear Harry! I wonder if I am sufficiently 
punished for my wicked speech of yesterday? 
Poor Carry Simpson! I know, now, how she 
suffers. And how real my dream was! [shall ! 
haver forget it as long as I live—never! I shall 
remember Harry’s remorse, his eyes, his face,’ 
amd she shuddered anew, as she hurried her 
toilet, eager, anxious to sce her brother, that 
theeffects of her dream might be more thor- 
oughly banished. 

And such a meeting as itwas! Harry did not 
know what her unusual fervor meant, for she 
was not generally demonstrative, but afterward 
she told him, with tearful eyes, and thouzh he 
only laughed at the recital, yét it furnished food 
for reflection. 

And Nora was effectually cured of pharisai- 
cal feelings towards those who sin, and was 
taught to sympathize with the innocent who 
suffer for the sins of the guilty. 


++ 
For the Companion. 


IRENE’S CHRISTMAS. 
By Elisabeth M. Ooggeshall. 

“fT comprehens,” said Irene, as she rested her 
fat, dimpled elbow on the table, in her favorite 
position. 

“What new breed of hens is that, Irenc?’ 
asked Harry. 

“O, let the child alone,” interposed his mother. 
“What is it you comprehend, dear?” 

“All about Santy Clauses, and putting ‘fings 
in stottins.”” 

“Tf you understand so well, what made you 
ink of it now?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

‘Cause I was finking—please, can’t I fix the 
stottins, and will you put fings in all?” 

“Yes,” answered her father, “only you mustn’t 
hang up all there are in the house.” 

“No, no,” laughed Irene, clapping her hands, 
“only [ don’t like so much ’tiality.”” 

“Pa’s or mn’s?” asked Harry; but Irene was 
lost in some plan her curly head was arrany;- 
ing, and his bungling attempt at wit dropped 
undeeded. 

Christmas eve would not come till Thursday, 
but Irene was so full of her project that on 
Tuesday the stockings were all arranged in the 
spare chamber. Mrs. Lee went in to make an 
examination, and then she found out what was 
mneant by partiality. First, pinned on the top 
bar of the towel stand, was one of mamimui’s 
stockings, then one of papa’s socks, next Harry’s, 
and last, Irene’s own gay balmorals. But under 
these, on the third bar, was another row; the 
first, a baby stocking which had once been 
Irene’s, but now was a complete fit for Clorinda 
Arabella, the queen of the doll’s department. 
Then a miniature pair, knit on darnins needles, 
each of which had a streamer of white paper, 
sewed with a perfect hail storin of stitches to the 
tiny toes. On one was printed “Dog’’—a small 
d, a very large O, and a g running mostly to 
tail. On the other, “Cat,” with the C lying self- 
ishly along half the paper. 

After Irene had gone to bed, Mrs. Lee ex- 
plained the arrangement to her husband and 
Marry, and asked what they could do to carry 
out the child’s design, and not break their prom- 

ses. 
; “VIL tell you,” said Harry, after a moment’s 
thought; “when I went to Mr. Snow’s, after your 
collar, mother, I saw the cunningest set of furs 
—tippet, and muff, and skating cap—just the fit 
for Clorinda. I thought how Irene would jump 
if she could see them.” 

“Thats capital,” said Mr. Lee. “I'll get them 
in the morning.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lee, “but the doll isn’t the 
trouble; it’s Carlo and Major. 1 think her idea 
is to have something to please them, aud it 

seems like a difficult matter.”.. 

But the next day, Mrs. Lee took her sister into 








upon a little toy mouse, which, at the end of a 
string, would afford sufficient sport for Major; 
and % diminutive basket for Curlo, who was 
never so proud as when following his master 
from market with the day’s dinner in charge. 
There was also a pair of tiny rockers found for 
Miss Clorinda, to make her skating outfit com- 
plete. 

Christmas eve, the towel stand was brought 
down into the dining-room, and the children 
went to bed early, in order to be bright and 
fresh for morning. How Irene’s brown eyes 
sparkled as she caught sight of the unshapely 
stockings! Her own was so stuffed and bundlc- 
Jaden by all the aunts, and uncles, and cousins, 
that delighted to remember their little sunbeam, 
that it fairly overflowed upon the table and 
chairs, 

“Do begin on your stocking, Irene!” shouted 
Harry. 

“Don’t you s’pose I’m going to sce what my 
children got, first?” she answered, in an injured 
tone. 

She untied the furs and the skates from Clo- 
rinda’s stocking, while the family stood back to 
look at her. 

“If I ever!’ she exclaimed, in a low tone, and 
the color flashed over her face, up among her 
curls, and her hands”trembled with the excite- 
ment of her delight. Then came Carlo’s basket, 
and the mouse for Major’s amusement. She sat 
down upon the floor, first taking up one thing, 
then another, till at length, with along sigh of 
inexpressible jey, she exclaimed, ‘Won't they 
be g’atified ?” 

It was curious to see how soon both dog and 
cat learned the use of their special playthings. 
Of course, one touch dispelled for Major all illu- 
sion as to the vitality of her mouse, but she 
enjoyed the make-believe as heartily, in appear- 
ance, as her little mistress. Every day, she 
would come rubbing and coaxing about her, till 
the mouse was found, and they frolicked till tired 
out. 

Carlo soon learned to follow Irene about the 
yard, and, in stormy days, through the house, 
carrying home imaginary provisions for Mistress 
Clorinda, and bearing her skates in his basket 
to and from the tab-full of frozen water in the 
wood-shed, that served for skating rink. 

“Don’t you fink my way of fixing stottins is 
pretty ¢ood?” Irene asked, one day when Carlo 
and Major had been making sport for the whole 
family. 

Her mother had to say she thought it was. 

-— se 
ANHODOTES OF SNAKES AND 
THEIR HABITS. 

“As to the inquiry you made about charming,” 
continued the major, “I must reply that although I 
have no doubt some serpents possess a peculiar 
power to arrest the attention and even to attract 
other animals, such as ia described under the name of 
charming, I have never seen it done. ‘ But though 7 








can tell you little on the subject, here is Mr. S. . 
who has not only seen the process of charming, but 
felt it~ 





“Yer,” said Mr. S. 3 “twice in my life have I 
experienced what I can account for only by admit- 
ting the fact of fascination by serpents. The first 
occurred when I was a boy. I had chased an urt 
usually large coachwhip snake into a low brush 
heap, where I followed from side to sido, striking 
with a pole whenever ho showed his head. 

“He evidently enjoyed the fun, for he could with- 
draw his head long before the pole reached it; then 
soon after he would show himself at seme other 
point, where he would push out his head for five or 
six inches, shaking it and licking his tongue at me 
in cool defiance. 

“] waa conscious of strong excitement, produced, 
as might naturally be supposed, by the provoking 
saucincss of the snake; but I was‘also conscious of 
another thing not quite so natural, a peculiar light 
playing around the serpent’s head, tinged with sev- 
eral colors of the rainbow. This iridexcence I at- 
tributed, for a time, to weariness of the eye; and I 
should probably have continued my efforts without 
a suspicion of the truth, had not a negro man passed 
by, who said,— 

““Young maxsa, you better leb dat snake ‘lone. 
and come ‘way. Ef you don't min’, he charm you.’ 

“Ltook the negro's advice and came away: but it 
was as much as I could do. I was strangely weak, 
and there was an attraction to the spot so strong 
that I had to tear myself away by the exercise of 
reason.” 

“The account you give,” said another person pres- 
ent, “reminds me of an incident in my own experi- 
ence, which I will relate after you have given us 
your second. Please let us hear it.” 

“My second was later in life,” resumed Mr. 3——. 
“I was travelling in a family carriage, und had 
stopped for rest opposite an avenue leading to a 
farm-house. Soon after leaving the carriage, on my 
way to the pouse, my attention was arrested by a 
black snake clintbing a live oak, about ten feet above 
ground, The sight of a serpent climbing a tree iy 
not at all unusual, expecially the live oak, and black 
snakes are famous climbers. 

“It is probable I should not have stopped had it 











council, and between them they at last decided 


not been for an unusual appearance. The snake 








seemed to be ascending the tree without mechanical 
support; that is, it did not seem to sustain itself by 
either grasping tho tree in its embrace, or by resting 
its body upon knobs and projecting points of bark, 


(as it really did,) but to lie against the tree flat and | 


unsustained. 

“This singular appearance so awakened my inter- 
est that I paused to watch it. The moment I did so 
the snake ceas@ climbing, and turned to watch me. 
In the course of a very few minutes, I was conscious 
of that peculiar iridescent light investing its body 
that I recollect seeing around the head of the coach- 
whip. There was no weariness of the eye now to 
cause it, nor excitement; nor, so far as‘I can judge, 
was it a mere fancy, for I was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed; and after calmly watehing the serpent and 
its surrounding of light for about fifteen minutes, I 
left the spot, conscious of no other influence than a 
deep interest which almost rooted me to the track. 

“This is all I have to relate; but I will also say, 
that after this experience I have no more doubt of 
serpents exercising a fascinating power, and of my 
being fascinated in those two instances, than I huve 
of now looking you in the face.”” 

‘The other person being called upon for his inci- 
dent, said: 

“What I have to relate is by no means satisfactory 
on the question of charming. It only looks that 
way. I once caught a young rattlesnake, and teased 
it to make it show its temper. Indeed, I had mis- 
taken it for a spreading adder of uncommon beauty, 
or I should not have dared to toy with it as I did. 

“The spreading adder 1a an excecdingly stupid 
and slow-motioned snake; so much so that although 
it has fangs and can inflict a poisonous bite, it sel- 
dom does harm. It depends for its safety mainly on 
hissing, flattening its bead, and assuming a terrible 
look; and when every other expedient fails, It will 
pretend to bite itself and then to die, throwing itself 
over on its back, with its mouth wide open, to all 
appearance dead as a stone. 

“While in this state you may fill its mouth with 
sand, you may strike it, you may even crush its tail, 
without obtaining the first sign of life. It is so re- 
solved to appear dead, that if you reverse its posi- 
tion it will immediately turn again upon its back, as 
{f it supposed that all dead snakes must He so. But 
if you will stand perfectly still for two or three min- 
utes it will peep stealthily at you, then lick the dust 
from its mouth, turn its head very slowly, and after- 
wards its body, into the natural position, and make 
offas fast as it can move. If, however, you obstruct 
its course by putting your foot upon it, or by push- 
ing it back with a stick, it will instantly throw itself 
upon its back and be as dead as before. 

“I mention these facts to show how I dealt with 
that young rattlesnake, supposing it to be an adder. 
It was astonishingly patient, not shaking its one lit- 
tle button of a rattle antil it had undergone my 
rough treatment for about five minutes. I was 
strongly tempted to set it free, as I always do with 
harmless serpents, and even with adders, and would 
have done so but for the reflection that it would 
eventually grow to formidable size, and might take 
some person’s life, 

“I therefore held down its head with a forked stick, 
while I prepared to kill it by tobacco juice. The 
poor thing seemed to divine my murderous intention, 
and forcing its head far enough through the forks of 
the stick to turn its face to mine, it gave mea look 
so full of meaning aad so supplicating, that I can 
never forget it. 

“When at last the time came for me either to kill 
it or let it go, there was a great struggle between my 
feelings and my judgment; or, as you said just now, 
I was enabled to do my duty only by an exercise of 
reason. I cut offits head and tail, wrapped them in 
leaves and put them in my pocket, to examine at 
leisure the fangs and rattles. 

“The feelings experienced impressed me at the 
time as being rather stronger than was natural, and. 
Ihave oftentimes questioned since whether, admit- 
ting that snakes possess the power of charming. this 
unusual sympathy might not have been the begin- 
ning of it on myself.” 


“An angry rattlesnake,” said the major, “is a dan- 
gerous looking customer, and does not belle its 
looks. Yet it has some noble traits. It is never 
mean and sucaking, like some other snakes, and Jike 
certain two-legged ‘snakes in the grass’ we occasion- 
ally mect in society. Indeed, there are few men who 
tnay not justly go tp the rattlesnake for a lesson 
of patience, forbearance and courage. I can bear 
honorable testimony to the fact that in general it is 
not easily provoked; that it never molests unless 
first molested; and that, like a brave man, it never 
strikes without giving warning, unless it may be in 
the heat of August, when it is said to be blind and 
to strike at every thing that approaches. 

“I was once at a crowded ferry where several wag- 
ons had congregated, and were waiting their turn to 
cross, A wagoner had taken his seat on a stout 
grape vine that looped itself conveniently beside the 
road, and was amusing himself by swinging a few 
inches backward and forward, While thus engaged 
he heard, as he supposed, the soft chirp of a grass 
hopper near him, and, after a while, a sharp, mo- 
mentary r-i-n-g that nade him start. 


“That sounded very much like a rattlesnake!’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘Lots and cords of ‘em along this river bank,’ 
anxwered the ferryman, coming np soon after. 

“The wagoner resumed his motion, and every 
once ina while heard the gentle ring repeate 
Presently the ferryman came up again, and, looking 
hastily around, exclaimed,— 

«Save you, stranger! Thar’s a rattlesnake’jist at 
yo’ back!" i 

“The wagoner sprang from his seat, looked around, 









|and turned pale. An enormous rattlesnake, coiled 
‘and ready to strike, lay among the leaves, so near 
tho looping vine as to have been fanned by the mo- 
tions above it. The wagoner selzed a stone, and, 
though I protested earnest!y against kis taking the 
life of a creature that had spared his own, he was in 
‘such excitement that in an fnstant the stone flew 
from his hand, and our good-natured and generous 
j snake lay writhing in death, I hayealways thought 
meanly of that man, and am glad never to have met 
himsince. That snake ought not to have been killed 
by his hand, 
Concluged next week. 
a ie 
THE SETTLER’S TALE. 

“We were having a kangaroo hunt,” said the Aus- 
tralian settler, “some years ago, up at a place where 
I was. Kangaroos were not so scarce then as 
they’ve grown since. 

“Being a bit of a sporting man in a mild way, I 
was visiting a squatter who was also fond of a bit of 
the field-work. Overnight one of his men had come 
in to report tracks that he had scen near a water- 
hole some few miles away. 

“The country about there was 80 woody and rocky 
that my host said we had better go on foot; Ko we 
did, taking with usa black fellow, and one of his 
men—an old convict—who held the two dogs in a 
leash, till we came to the spot—what they call out 
there a creek—a long water-hole that drpended on 
the wet season to supply it afresh after the long, dry 
Australian summer. 

“Well, gentlemen, it was not long before we put 
up a kangaroo, when I felt almost ashamed to hunt 
it, for the poor beast sat up on its hind legs and tail 
for a few moments, turning upon us its simple, due- 
like face, as much as to say, ‘How can you be such 
brutes?’ but it turned directly, gave a bound that 
startled me, and was off, flying over rock and bush 
in a most surprising manner. 

“Then the dogs were slipped, and away we were 
scrambling amongst bushes and rock, tripped up 
now and then, but making a rush over every bit of 
open ground, to try aud keep the dogs in sight; but 
as to my host and self, we were separated direetly. 

“I was not much used to this sort of thing, but I 
soon warmed up to the chase, and, now getting a 
peep at the dogs, and now led by the shouting and 
barking, I managed to reach the spot in pretty good 
time, where the black fellow was dancing about with 
delight, and the convict was coupling up the dogs, 
as they lay panting and lolling out their great red 
tongues, beside the female kangaroo they had killed. 

“Long as I had been in the country, it had never 
fallen to my lot before to be in at the death of a 
kangaroo; and once more I could not help pitying 
the soft, mousey-skinned animal, it looked so inno- 
cent, tame and simple. But there! 1t does not do 
for men who hunt to be too sentimental; and be- 
sides, they may inake a mistake in the character of 
their quarry ; for I’ve never seen the animal yet that 
waa not, when, driven to bay, a perfect savage, 
either from fear or natural courage. 

“«Where’s the governor, sir?’ said the man, as I 
came up., 

“LT haye not seen him since I tripped over a ereep- 
er and came down crash—bruised myself awfully. 
He did not stop when I went down. I thought that 
he would be on here.’ 

“Help! help!’ came a faint ery from the distance. 

“Data gubner!’ exclaimed the black fellow, grin- 
ning as if it was the most humorous thing he had 
ever heard. 

“Yes, that’s him,’ eald the convict, changing col- 
or, ‘He's among the blacks, and we've no guus.’ 

“In a moment there floated before me visions of 
savages in their war-paint, their bodies streaked 
with white to resemble skeletons, while boomeranga 
and spears seemed to come whistling through the 
air, But it was all imagination; for there was no 
sound to be heard, but once more the cry for help, 
when the'dogs leaped up and howled. 

“No black feller bout here,’ eaid the gentleman 
in our company; when, following hia example, we 
set off at a run in the direction of the cries, tho 
black far outstripping us, though we kept him well 
in view till he disappeared behind some rocks; but 
only to turn back directly and to come running 
towards us, shouting, ‘Ole man got him!’ 

“We pressed on, panting heavity; and in a few 
minutes were in full view of tha strangest sight I 
ever saw in my life—one which seemed to quite par- 
alyze the man with the dogs, for he stopped short, 
holding dightly by tho leash, in spite of the angry 
struggles of the animals and his master's anguished 
cries for help. 














gle going on, apparently a vain one on the part of 
my host, who was tightly clasped round the waist 
by a tremendous great kangaroo, such as we settlers 
call an ‘old man.’ 

“The squatter was kicking and struggling with 
the energy of despair, striking fiercely at the beast 
with his fists, and doing all that he could to get 
away; but there is no doubt that, if we had not 
come up, the next minute would have been his last; 
for, in spite of his struggles, the animal kept on 
slowly—bop—hop—hop, nearer and nearer toa great 
water-hole; and though a strong and hearty man, 
my friend seemed like a child in his enemy’s grasp. 

“Loose the dogs!’ I shouted to the convict xer- 
vant, but, utterly confused, he only held on tightly, 
letting the faithful beasts drag him along with them, 
till, with one cut of his knife that he had held ready 
to skin the dead kangaroo, the black severed the 
leathern thong, and coupled «s they were the dogs 
daxhed down upon the ‘old mon." 

“Then camea tiercehurrying rush and a serunble 
—a frightful how]l—and one,dog turned overon ite 











“There, some fifty yards in front, was a fierce strug- . 
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back, disabled by a kick, and then half strangled by 
being dragged about by its companion, who had 
made good his hold upon the kangaroo’s throat. 
The dog shook fiercely till, in its agony, the kanga- 
roo loosed its hold upon my friend, who fell down 
exhausted just upon the edge of the water-hole as 
the dogs and their enemy rolled from the bank into 
the deep water, which direotly after was lashed into 
a mnddy foam by the fierce struggle going on. 

“It would have gone hard with the poor dog if 
just then the leash had not given way, leaving him 
free from the weight of his fellow’s carcass hung to 
his neck; and new, in spite of the ficrce tearing and 
kicking of the ‘old man,’ he held on tightly to the 
place in his throat where he had first fixed his steel- 
trap jaws. By degrees they struggled into shallow- 
er water, and so exciting was the battle that my 
friend forgot his late peril, and sat up, panting, to 
see the end. 

“Suddenly, with one of his tremendous leaps, the 
kangaroo bounded right on, clearing the bank, and 
alightiug amongst some low scrub at the lower end. 
But the dog still held on; and, dodging about till he 
could get a chance, the black brought down his club 
with tremendous effect upon the ‘old man’s’ head, 
when the brute rolled over, dead; a huge fellow, 
who had stood up over six feet high. 

“That was a narrow escape,’ I said, as I helped 
my friend to his legs, while the convict drew out of 
the water the carcass of the other deg. 

“*Yea,’ he sald; ‘let’s get back. I’ve had enough 
of it for one day. I feel quite sick and ill. If I had 
had a knife I could have got on; but, unarmed, I 
was as helpless as a child.’ 

“Thad heard of such adventures before, but had 
never seen any thing of the kind, so I said, ‘What do 
you think the brute would have done?’ 

““Done!’ echoed my friend. ‘Drowned me as 
dead as that poor dog there. Poor brute! one of 
the best kangaroo dogs I ever had. An old beast!" 
he exclaimed, kicking the dead body of the kanga- 
roo viciously, which was, after all, hardly to be won- 
dered at. He came upon me all of a sadden—hop— 
hop—and before I had recovered from my surprise, 
ho had me tightly round the waist, and then began 
to hop away. I hardly knew how I felt at first; but 
when the thought struck me that he was making for 
the water-hole, the feeling was awful, and my strug- 
giles did hinder him a bit.” 

“*& good thing, too,’ I replied. 
came up just in time! 

-“‘Only just,’ said my friend; and he looked whit- 
er than ever.” ‘e 
—_+r-—__ 


‘Then we oply 
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A WORD OR TWO TO GIRLS. 
By Alma. 

Girls, you do not know how silly you look 
when you ape the airs or the wisdom of women. 
The affected smile and the conceited strut look 
very absurd to other people. Do you fancy that 
allwho seeare admiring you? Itisn’tso. Some 
of them are laughing at your silliness.* 

Every morning, two girls pass my window on 
their way to school; I should have said one 
young girl, and onc old young lady. Mary is the 
name of the first, and she looks it. The quiet, 
unstudied smile with which she greets me, and 
in her simple dress, and with her light, natural 
walk, make her a fitting object for admiration. 
Mary is almost twelve, but I don’t belicve she is 
almost engaged. I never hear her talking about 
her flirtations with the boys. Her mother must 
be a sensible woman. I do not believe she sends 
her to midnight parties, or carries her to fash- 
ionable watering places till her sweet, fresh yirl- 
hood is exchanged for a ludicrous, unformed 
bellehood. 

I'fancy Mary don’t live on tea, cookies, cara- 
Mels, ice-creains and corffits. I can almost sce 
her breakfasts in her red cheeks, clear eyes, and 
firm, white tecth; plenty of wholesome milk, 
coarse bread and fruit. And then her ways, so 
charmingly frank and childish; no shyness, and 
no boldness. Her manner never seems to siy, 
“I know a good deal more than I would like to 
tell.” Then there’s her dress, just on the bound- 
ary of fashion, without its ridiculous burdens. 
Fresh, clean, tasteful, her books carefully cov- 
ered, her face well protected, I often think it 
would be a pleasure to teach such a girl. 

The other girl is, I think, quite thirteen, though 
no larger than Mary. Her walk is ridiculous, 
for she is always aping somebody else. Atleast, 
that is the most charitable construction I can 
put upon it. She #& covered with flounces, and I 
am sure she pinches her small body with corsets. 
There is a sly looking out of the corners of her 
eves to watch if she is observed, that deceives no 
one, 

Tam sure that she goes very often to midnight 
balls, and that she dresses in the most Inbored 
and fantastic style, for once, walking behind 
her, I heard the following conversation : 

“O Jenny, come down after school and see my 
dress, It’s got forty-nine tucks in it; I counted 
them myself.” 

“Ts it for the ball?” queried Jenny. 

“Yes, I expect to have a delightful time; as 
nice as I had at the last quarter ball. Mamma 
wanted me to wear the white satin dress I 





wore then. But I wouldn’t be seen twice in the 
same dress, would you?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Jenny. 

“Well, I wouldn’t. It looks mean, looks as if 
you couldn’t afford better. And I’m determined 
to weur the same satin shoes I did then. They'll 
hurt awfully, because I have grown a little, but 
I hate large feet! and those shoes are such a 
splendid fit!” 

“You poor foolish child!” thought I, “what 
kind of a woman is your mother?” 

I have ne patience with young girls of this 
character. It is shocking to think of those 
dreadful assemblies called fashionable bulls, 
routs, hops, or whatever evil name they go by. 
Let the children dance and frolic on the green 
grass. It will not make them stupid the next 
day. Let them breathe the pure air of heaven, 
and not the stifling, gas-filled atmosphere of a 
crowded hall, learning how to bow, and grimace, 
and grow hopelessly wicked and deceitful. 

“What a little, ladylike creatare that is!” 
said a person to me, pointing toa small, per- 
fumed, flounced, laced, miniature woman of ten, 
who had been drilled in the art of carrying her 
handkerchief gracefully, and sundry other mock- 
cries called accomplishments, 

Iam afraid I shocked the good woman by re- 
plying that I thought she looked more like a lit- 
tle monkey; and so she did. 

I have no patience with mothers who want 
their girls to be little ladies. Be children, girls, 
till you are at least fourteen, fifteen, sixteen. 
Learn to enjoy good, rational and simple plea- 
sures, 

Be girls; be good; be natural; and it shall be 
said of you, by-and-by,— 

“‘A noble woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command.” 


—_+o—____ 


MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 

Mexico is the strangest country under the sun, 
and takes the lead in disorder and revolution. 
At the time we are writing, it is in one of its 
regular revolutions, as we may call them; for 
while in other lands a revolution is an irregular 
thing, in Mexico it is almost as regular as the 
course of the seasons. 

There has been a presidential election in Mex- 
ico, and President Juarez has been again chosen 
to the executive office. So far as we can see, 


the election was a fair one, and the decision 


made should have been submitted to. Indeed, 
at one time, it appeared that every thing would 
go on smoothly; and Amcricans, in spite of all 
they had seen before, began to believe that the 
Mexicans had learned something from experi- 
ence, and would live quietly,—for at least a few 
years. : 

But a change came with marvellous rapidity, 
and soon there was news that showed that out- 
breaks were taking place in many parts of the 
country, the object of the rebels being the over- 
throw of the Juarez government, and the set- 
ting up of something else. Full as Mexican his- 
tory is of such events, we doubt if ever she has 
known a more convulsed condition of affairs 
than at present exists within her borders. 

It is now about fifty years since Mexico be- 
came independent of the rule of Spain. Hav- 
ing achieved nationality, she has maintained it, 
notwithstanding her revolutions. Yet in all those 
fifty years she has never known what orderly 
life is. 

She has had every form of republican govern- 
ment that has been known in the Western 
World: a federal form, a centralized form, and 
amilitary form,—if there can be such a thing 
as a military Republic; and each she has re- 
jected. 

Then she has had two Emperors: Agustino, 
commonly known as IturbMe, (pronounced E- 
tur-bee-dec,) and Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria. 

Iturbide’s empery was overthrown by his coun- 
trymen; and when he sought to regain the 
crown he had lost, they caught him speedily, 
and shot him promptly. 

Poor Maximilian—a man who deserved a bet- 
ter fate—was induced to become a Mexican Em- 
peror by the arts and lies of Napolcon III., who 
abandoned him to the Mexicans, by whom he 
was taken prisoner, and shot. Emperors fare 
Dut badly on Mexican soil,—but then more Re- 
publican chiefs than Emperors have there been 
slain. 

All these changes have taken place within the 
observation of most living men. A man need 
not be above fifty-tive years old to recollect them 
all. Santa Ana, who figured in the carliest of 
them, is yct living. 

Still Mexico flourishes,—after a sort. That 
country is better off now than it was when it threw 
off the Spanish yoke; and the worst times she has 
known as an independent nation were better for 
her than were the best days she knew under the 








rule of the Viceroys that were sent to her from 
Spain. She suffered then from stagnation, which 
is almost invariably fatal. She suffers now from 
fever, which need not lend to death. 


— 0+ 
THE SLEEPING BABE. 


The baby wept; 

The mother took it from the nurse’s arms, 

And soothed its grief, and stilled its vain alarms, 
And baby slept. . 
Again it weeps, 

And God doth take it from the mother’s arms, 

From present pain, and future unknown harms, 
And baby sleeps. 


———__+o+—____. 


POWER OF RESISTING FIRE. 


Last week we published a paragraph, in which 
a description was given of the wonderful ex- 
ploits of a negro, who is able to handle red-hot 
irons, live coals, meltcd lead, &c., without seem- 
ing injury. With this particular case we have 
now nothing to do, but it suggests a very inter- 
esting subject, the power which certain persons 
seem to possess, of resisting the action of fire. 





It would require much space to record all the 
instances in which fire has been handled with 
impunity. It was discovered in the middle ages 
that certain persons, supposed to be miraculous- 
ly protected, could resist the action of heat. 
Hence arose the Ordeal by Fire, under the rule 
of the Saxons, a form of appeal to Divine judy- 
ment. Either the accused person was compelled 
to walk on red-hot ploughshares, or he had to 

Try a piece of heated iron in his hand fora 
certain distance. If he did this without injury, 
he was regarded as innocent. 

In the year 1680, an Englishman named Rich- 
ardson travelled through Europe in the charac- 
ter of a Fire King. He chewed and swallowed 
burning coals, ate molten glass, drank a flam- 
ing composition of pitch and sulphur, and held 
a red-hot heater in his mouth. 

In the early part of the present century a 
woman performed similar feats in London. It 
is stated that she stood with her naked feet on a 
plate of red-hot iron, and washed her hands in 
boiling oil. 

A scientific explanation of such cases as these 
was discovered by M. Bousizny, who made a 
special study of what hecalled the sperodial state 
of bodies. He proved experimentally in his own 
person, that it is possible to plunge the hand in- 
to molten lead, and yet sustain no injury. 

The first edition of M. Bousigny’s book was 
published in 1842, and in it he demonstrated the 
remarkable fact that there is no actual contact 
between bodies in the sperodial state and the 
surfaces on which they appear to rest. 

To make the illustration clear, Ict a, Fig. 1, be 
a lump of silver or platinum, egg-shaped, and 
weighing about aquarter orhalf a pound. Hav- 
ing been made as hot as possible, it is suspend- 
ed in water by means of the hooked rods, }, c. 
What we affirm is, that the metal a will not be 
in actual contact with the water, but that the 
water will recede from it, as represented in the 
engraving. 





Or, again, Iet a, &, Fig. 2, be a well polished 
capsul¢ of iron kept ata red heat by the lamp 
beneath it. Let fall into this capsule or tray a 
few drops of cold water, and they will immedi- 
ately collect together in the form of a speroid, c, 
which has the appearance of trembling. This 
tremulous motion is caused by the vapor which 
escapes from the bubble, and which is inter- 
posed between it and the red-hot plate, like a 
spring cushion, though invisible. 

That there is no real contact can be proved by 





blackening the water before it is dropped; the 
light of the candle may then be distinctly seen 
through the thin stratum of vapor. 

The theory for our purpose is, that there is « 
natural homidity of the skin, which in certain 
states of the body is thrown into the sperodia! 
state. Hence when certain persons plunge their 
hands into molten lead, there is no actual con 
tact between the skin and the metal. 

The feet and hands of so-called magicians, 
who have wrought wonders with fire, have usu- 
ally been hardened by some chemical process. 
But free from any intentional imposture, there 
are persons so constituted, that, for a brief pe 
riod, they are able to resist the action of fire. 
Whether or not this is the case with the negro 
blacksmith to whom we have alluded, we are un- 


able to say. 
——~1_—_ 


WHAT SHALL WE BUILD WITH? 


“We are all builders. Every man, woman and 
child is building something. There are some 
who build fine houses on a firm foundation, and 
others build castles in the air. Every young 
person is building two structures, the character 
and the body. It is of the body we are going to 
say here a few simple, astonishing things. 

So many elements enter into the structure of 
the body that it is very interesting as well as 
useful to inquire a little about this. Of course, 
it is built up mainly from what we eat and 
drink; so that the question, “What shall we 
build with?” means chiefly, What food is best 
adapted to nourish the whole body, and to pro- 
mote its growth and health? 

It is satisfactory to know in the first place 
that a variety of food is desirable as well as 
pleasant. It would be strange if this were not 
so, since there is, in God’s kind care, such a ra- 
riety provided. But we can be unreasonable 
about this, and bring sickness upon ourselves by 
a too great variety at one time, or by an unwise 
selection. We find, however, that the most 
hefithful diet is a somewhat varied diet. The 
following facts will in part explain this: 

First: Muscle, and fat, and brain, and bone, 
are built up of different materials. There are 
very few single articles of food that contain all 
the building materials required. Milk contains 
all that is needed for the young child, and would 
no doubt sustain the life and activity of an older 
person better than any other one thing. It con- 
tains fat, in the form of butter—for a healthy 
Duby must be always fat; and cheese, which 
nourishes especially the muscles, and a kind of 
sugar, having not much sweetness, but very solid 
and good when crystallized, which is also fatten- 
ing, (as all sugar is) and avoids the necessity for 
an inconvenient amountof butter. Milk contains 
also lime and phosphorus, which are needed 
especially for the bones and brain, and a trace 
of iron, which we all need. 

Srconn: The digestive organs do not thrive 
except under the impression of more or less va- 
riety of food. That is, a sclection of one or two 
articles representing pretty fairly all the ele 
ments of the body, does not long give to the 
body a sense of well-being, and may, after a time, 
become loathsome. This in part accounts for 
the indifferent bodily state of some of the honest 
poor. They get enough to eat, but they do not 
get it in healthful variety. 

A few words more arc necessary to complete 
this subject, and we will reserve them for an- 
other week. 6G. HL 

—— 
New Publications. 


Tne MopEt Sunpay Scnoou Speaker. A Col 
lection of Dialogues, Addresves and Miscellaneous 
Pieces for Exhibitions, Monthly Concerts, Aunt 
versaries, etc. By Anna Monroe. lee & Shep 
ard, Publishers, Boston. 

A much needed and a very admirably prepared 
book, a copy of which should be owned by the off- 
cers of every enterprising Sunday school. The se- 
lections are not only attractive, but, unlike many 
pieces which one hears at a Sunday schoo! exhibi- 
tion, they are such as repay the speaker for learning 
and the hearer for his attention. 


Amxnican Home Boox of Indoor Games, Amax- 
ments and Occupations. By Caroline L. Smith. 
Ive & Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 

The best American book on the subject that we 
have een, and one admirably adapted for use dar 
ing the holidays and the long winter evenings. It 
deseribes in simple language all the innocent home 
amusements for children, and very clearly unfolds 
the mysteries of natural magic, and those intellect 
ual games that add to the brightness of the fireside 
the harmless attractions of mirth. 


Dick anv Datay Segizs. By Miss A. F. Samno- 
els. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
1, Adrift in the World. 
2. Fighting the Battle. 
- 8, Saved from the Streets. 
4. Grandfather Milly's Luck. 
High-toned, beautifully written, and exceedingly 
pleasing and interesting. Each story is compars- 
tively short, complete in iteelf, andmneatly illustrated. 
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HOW FRENCH LOANS ARE TAKEN. 


Every body has been surprised at the promptness 
with which the French nation have subscribed for 
large loans. When Louis Napoleon was Emperor, 
the loans he put on the market were taken in a sin- 
gle day, and the amount offered was greatly in ex- 
cess of what was needed. Directly after the war, 
when one might have supposed the wealth of the 
nation was exhausted, an immense loan, proposed by 
M. Thiers, was taken at once, without difficulty. Our 
government loans have been taken much more slow- 
ly, and only after great effort. 

A recent writer, acquainted with French life, 
solves the problem. Hesays that the laboring classes, 
both men and women, are very economical. They 
‘begin to save as soon as they begin to earn, and at 
twenty years of age generally have money invested; 
at thirty or forty, they have hundreds of pounds laid 
by, and when the call comes for a government loan, 
they are glad of the opportunity to invest, as it is 
safe, and yields a good interest. Most of the money 
offered came in these small sums. It would be well 
for young people in the United States if they began 
life with a similar economy. . 

——_+er____ 


OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


DARLEY’s FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 
time. 

We shall also give it to every new subscriber to 
the paper. 

It wilP be given to every old subscriber, who, 
between Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays bis subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
If it expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the picture. 

It will be given in addition to the Premiums and 
Presents that we offer for new names. 


—_+o+—____ 
A PRINCE IN TROUBLE. 


Princes, like common mortals, have their troubles. 
Even the honeymoon may not give freedom. The 
Prince de Polignac had recently a hard experience: 
Starting just after marriage for a pleasant bridal trip 
to Dieppe, the happy couple found, on arsiving at 
Rouen, that the train they were to take would not 
leave for two hours. They changed their plans, 
therefore, and took passage to Havre, but reaching 
this city, thelr passports were demanded. 

“I have no passports,” said the bridegroom, “I am 
Prince de Polignac.” 

“Mighty fine!” said the policeman. “We know 
that joke, my friend; it’s rather stale. Come along." 
‘To add to the discomfort, the policeman telegraphed 
to the father of the bride: “A man calling himself 
Prince de Polignac, just arrested at Havre, says he is 
your son-in-law. Is it the case?” 

The answer came promptly, ‘The man must be an 
impostor. My daughter and son-in-law have gone to 
Dieppe.” 

There was no further appeal. The young couple 
spent their wedding night at the lock-np. The re- 
lease, with apologies,-came the next day. 

———+e—____ 
PIN MONEY, 

Ministers’ wives generally claim wedding-fees as 
thelr perquisites, under the convenient name of pin- 
money. It sometimes amounts to a handsome in- 
come, and we have known daughters to receive a 
M¥eral marriage outfit from this fund. But an edi- 
- tor's wife fared far better from a similar fee. Mr. 
‘Walter, of the London Times, used to announce in 
his marriage notices the amount of the bride’s dow- 
Ty, which often counted thousands of pounds. He 
remarked once, in jest, to his wife, that a man mar- 
tying so much money could afford a feo to the print- 
er for publishing his good fortane to the world. 

“Yes,” said the quick-witted woman, “these fees 
would make a nice little pocket-money for me.” 

The experiment of making a charge was tried, half 
in joke, and at first amounted to little; but Mrs. 
Walter, at death, bequeathed the right to her daugh- 
ter; and the proprietors of the Times purchased it 

from the danghter, a few years ago, at a valuation of 
£4,000 or £5,000 year. Any of our readers would 
feel comfortable with $20,000 pin-money a ycar. 
—————+e+___ 
THE SPIDER-EATER. 

There have been numerous cases of men who have 
risen from lowliness and poverty to positions of 
honor and distinction, but only one such caso has 
come to our notice in which the first upward step 
Was to devour a dish of spiders. This, however, is 

_ true of the late Dr. Heim, of Berlin, whom the fa- 
mous Blucher once toasted as the “Field-Marshal of 
doctors.”’ 

Helm’s father was a poor clergyman with a salary 
of three hundred dollars, on which, however, he 
managed to educate six sons. When Ernest, the 
youngest, was still a boy, they one day received a 
visit from an army physician, whose gold-embroid- 
ered hat £0 struck the child’s fancy that he at once 
resolved to become a doctor. One day at breakfast 
he made known his resolution, but his father replied 
that to give him a doctor’s education was impossi- 





.her hands up, 


His father knew that the boy had a great dread of | 
spiders, and thinking to change his mind, said, 
“Why, how can you ever be a doctor? You are 
frightened when you see a spider, and a doctor 
ought to be able to eat spiders.” 

The boy’s face wore a troubled expression, but from 
that time he was noticed to be hunting in the kitch- 
en, barn and sheds for spiders. A fortnight after he 
presented himsélf before his father, holding in his | 
hand a plece of bread and butter thickly covered 
with large, fat spiders. 
‘Look, papa, I found it very hard, but J can do it | 
now.” And forthwith he devoured, apparently 
with great zest, the whole of the dainty morsel. 
“Well, I can be a doctor now, can’t 1?” he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. 

‘The father’s heart was touched. “If I can manage 
it, you shall be, you spider-ogre! You are too fierce 
for a parson.”” 

And so Heim became a doctor. 


—_+o+____ 
GIVING THE TRUE REASON. 


Few persons have the courage to ask a favor with 
as much candor as courtesy. Public men mect with | 
so much dishonesty in applicants, that an instance | 
of rea} plainness is a relief. This is how a frank, out- 
spoken boy fared at the hands of Dean Richmond, 
the late noted railway king, who was known far and 
wide for his graffness of manner: 


A boy working in a printing office, wished to get a 
passage over the Central Railway. With this pur- | 
pose fn view, he entered the office where the mag- 
nate was, fearing that he would be rudely rebuffed 
when he made his mission known. After ® moment's 
hesitation, he said, falteringly,— 

“Mr. Richmond, I believe?” 

“Yes; what do you want of me?” 

“T should like, sir, to get a from Albany to 
Buffalo, as I can go up on the boat for nothing.” 

“On what grounds do you ask for a pass?” (This 
with a rising and very rough voice.) 

“On the grounds, ‘ar, that I don’t want to pay my 
fare.” 

Richmond, without another word, wrote out a 
pass, and handed it to the applicant. 

The boy took it, saying, “Thank you, thank you, | 
Mr. Richmond.” 

“fou needn't thank me, youngster. I’m glad to 
accommodate you. You are the first person I've ever 
known to ask for a pass on the right grounds.” 


———++_____ | 
AN ELOQUENT PLEADER. 

The most touching scene in Walter Scott’s novels 
is the picture of Jeannie Deans pleading for her 
guilty sister. No pathos could be more tender or 
melting. The following incident in a New York 
court will remind every reader of Scott of this mas- 
terpiece: 

A short time ago, in the New York Court of Spec- 


ial Sessions, a boy ten years of age was arraigned for 
stealing, and pleaded guilty. As soon as he Appeared 








at the bar, his little sister, about nine years old, who | prc 


was on the other side of the room, commenced cry- 
ing. bitterly, and was about to rush to her brother, 
but was restrained by the mother, who was also 
bathed in tears. Justice Dowling told her to come 
up, and she ran up to the little prisoner, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, and throwing her arms 
around his neck, exclaimed, while sobs almost 
choked her voice,— 

“Oo! Johnny, Johnny, what brought you here?” 
and they wep} in each other's arms. The girl then 
turned to the justice, and fallin; 


on her knees, held 
seechingly, an 


‘ prayed, “0, judge, 
Judge, let my brother Eo" ‘The mother stood inside 
the bar, weeping and there was not a dry eye in the 
court-room. Justice Dowling, who was ‘deeply |{ 
moved, could not resist the affecting appeal of the 
child, and said, “Take him with you, my girl !”" 

She ran to the gate to meet him, and clin; ing to 
him, they reached the mother, and the three left the 
court, objects of the sincerest sympathy, and a sigh 
of relief appeared to issue from every bosom as they 
passe out of the room. 





. THE MONEY OR THE LIFE, 


Men will spend time and money over blood colts 
and fancy dogs, who consider children—even their 
own children—a “bother.” In any struggle for ‘pref- 
erence between selfishness and the safety of a human 
life, it is pleasant to know that a victory for the bet- 
ter is gained as it was here: 


A story is told of a man on a burning steamer. 
‘When the fire was discovered, the boat was headed 
for anearshore, This man was just coming hom 
from California. He was buckling about his body a 
belt filled with the gold of hard, heavy years. He 
was preparing for a plunge into the waves. 

“Please, sir,” said a little, pitiful voice, ‘can’t you 
swim 

“Yes, 

“Then won't you save me?” 

He hesitated @ moment, and hated himself for it 
the next, He could not save both the money and 
the child. Flinging away the belt, ho said,— 

“Yes, God helping me, I’ll save you.” 

Stopping toward the little one, he said, “Put your 
arms around my neck, and hold on good. I think I 
can make the shore.” 

Tho surf was almost too much for him. His gold 
would have carried him under. But the pressure of 
tho little arms lent force to every stroke. The 
ought of the precions little life, fot which he 
fonght the breakers, trebled his strength, and both 
wero saved. 





+o. 
A USELESS TUNNEL, 

A tunnel was cut through the Alps more than 
three centuries ago, when it was a more wonderful 
achievement than the recent Mont Cenis Tunnel, but 
it has never been made of much practical benefit: 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel, although so much has been 
said about it, is not the first that i:as been constructed 
through the Alps. More than three hundred years 

o, & tunnel was built by the Marquis of Saluces, 
through the Mont Viso, at whose foot the Po ris. 
It is about one-sixth as long as the Mont Cenis Tw 
nel. It opens on the Italian side, at the very source 
of the river Po, about 2,600 yards above the level 
of the sea, and more than 2, rds of its length is 














ble; it would require far too much money, The 
boy, however, stuctt to bis determination : 
‘I shall bo a Gootor, I shall be a doctor!” 


cutina straight line through the solid rock in the 
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‘The man is approaching old age. His tall, muM@blar 
form is somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his’ little t “old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at avy rake, and 
whose face is a very picture of baby compla and de- 
light 
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25 inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that we can send it to all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of Feb 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
pires for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be sent you as soon as it comes to us from the printer. 


Remember that we give the picture to both old and new 
Any person who subscribes for the 
1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 187 
$1.50 for it, will receive the pictur 

A subscriber who is now owing for part of 
who pays only for that year, will not be ent 
Such subscribers m 


subscribers. 
one year, between Nc 


paper for | 


















t pay one yeargn adv 
ar’s unpaid subscription, in 
of this picture will prov 
in obtaining new names, for it will bi 





given, as we have 





stated above, to each new subscriber, 
Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards, if you wish 
them as aids in obtaining new names, 


ONE MONTH FRE 


The Companion will be sent free to January 1, 18 
all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871. 
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1UM LIST, 








Our offers of Girrs and Premiums aré the most liberal 
and the largest in number and variety ever made for new 
subscribers in this country. 

‘The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 


all of our subscribers. 
If you have not received one, or if a second copy is 
anted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to your ad- 
, Without charge, 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

ions, 

We will send to,any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advane 






















Harper’s kly and the Companion. + $480 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ... 480 
and the Companion. 480 
eand the Companio: 14.50 
anion . . tah 455 

nion 
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le. 
American Agriculturist and the 
id the Companion. 
lay Magazine and the Ce 
Good Words and the Companion Escace 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion. 
New York Observer and the Companion... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
that paper. 
vd the Companion. .............. 
New Yorker and the Companion 
and the Companion. 





pani 
Dil 





ion 














fon 

























Hearth and Home and th apanion. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 
‘The Nurse Yompanion 
The Independent and the Compa 
‘The subscriber to the Inde} 
one to thit paper, 
New England Farmer snd the Companion. 





The subscriptions to these Public 
mence at the time they ar 





ms can com- 
We do not fur- 





sent us 












nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our rv 








sponsibility ends when subscribers re 
number. 









CONUNDR 


In the case of a house burning down, why could 
not the piano be saved? 
Answer—Becauso the engine couldn't play upon it. 








very heart of the Alpine chain. Strange that such 
a work should Bare heen almost forgotten, and should 
Use, 


| now be of no prac! 


What book of the Bible would that piano call up- 
on in its emergency? 
Answer—Hosea, (Hose here!) 








and pays | & 





THE BEST GIFT 
FOR THE HOLIDAY: 

To any Boy or Girl, sa Novelty Job 

Printing Prens. Instructive,T-nvere 






BOYS! BOYS! 
WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 
You can get one easily as a premium for 10 subscribers 
to “The Children’s Hour.” Our Tool Chest hd 
lock and lifting handles, and is furnished with fifte 
ferent tools, of good siz ty. Terms of 
Hour,” $125 . Send stamp for 
specimen of “Hour? and Premiim 
T. 8. ARTHUR & 
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Best in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 

“ IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY WING 
MACHI for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop 
ular, 












This practical and eas 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 


of time and thorough 






H ntive gen- 
ius have been deve 
to {ts improvement for 








years, till now, with 
S NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Ie itch” Machine has no equal in the 





world. ‘Ihe WH R & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of the 
ehold completely. It has received the HIGHEST 
MIUMS over all—as a Family Ma ‘on both 











si atic. 
t47~ Reliable and active Agents and re 
ited for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
Machines sold on installments; terms. favor- 
ly to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 














BEBRBBE 
VTII 
OUR CLUB EXTRAORDINARY !! 


In the work of putting our popular and elegant 


“Queen of the Ladies’ Magazines” 
100,000 Homes, we have arran a “CLUB 
RAORDINARY,” WITH PREMIUMS EXTRAORDINARY. 
No such offer to club getters has ever been made! Sen 





me 








WALTHAM WATCHES. 





Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 


and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 








facility in the art at their command, the 
‘onfidently olaim that their watches are better 
importec h_ higher cost, aud 
are at least twenty per cent, cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture. 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely pop 































‘The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach of all. nde 
mark is “Am yr et, 
Waltham, Mass, 





—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladig and Gentlemen, in every variety of 


styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respect: ‘oung people, 








ches retailed by the Company. Fc 





ale by all 
" ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
ae. _New York and B 
OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION, 














Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over'the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 

the operator in filling the iron bobbin by hand 
1 Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 













fect tension Is secured ct stitch produced, 
‘This improved bobbin is endorsed by; Singer, F) 

and other leading Sewing Machin 

now ready to furnish them for 


Grover & Baker, Sin 
A. B. Howe. Samp 





e, Weed F, 
200 yards of b 









thread, majled post-paid pt ors 00. 
RRICK THR D CO., Holy 
In ordering always state style of Machine. 
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$10 from 503 


12Samrrtes sent (postage paid) for Fifty Cents, that 
sotalipeaity fez Ten Dollars, R, L, Wotcorr, N.Y. 
—e0w? 
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DR. 
sends his “Family Physician,’ 90 pages, free by mail 
to his book is to make any one their own doc~ 





re given forghirty Diseases, wich 
person can prepare. 

Send your direction (> DR, g. ShiTeH } doh 714 
Broadway) New York. U lbely 
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“FOR CHARLILE’S SAKE.” 

A father will do almost any thing to show his 
affection for a son who has left his home on 
some mission of love or duty, a fact that Mr. 
Moody recently used at a public meeting to illus- 
trate the fatherhood of Gud, and the sympathy 
and intercession of Christ.. The incident was 
reported in the Congregationalist: 

“Some years ago, in war time,” said Mr. 
Moody, “a well known judge, who had much 
interested himself for the welfare of the suffering 
soldiers, resolved that, while a certain case was 
pending, he would turn away all applicants for 
eharity, that he might devote himself wholly to 
the duties of his profession. 

“One day a soldier came into his office, poorly 
elad, his face bearing the deep lines of suffering. 
The judge, pretending not to notice him, contin- 
ued his wo: The soldier fumbled in his peck- 
ets for a long time, and then said, in an uncertain, 
disappointed voice, as though he saw that he 
was unwelcomne, ‘I did have a letter for you.’ 
The judge, acting against the promptings of a 
warm, generous heart, made no reply. Presently, 
a thin, trembling hand pushed a note along the 
desk. The judge raised his face slightly, and 
was about to say,— t 

“4 have no time for such matters as these,’ 
when FE a'scOvered the writing was that of his 








-——own son, a soldier in the army. 


He took up the note. It read in substance,— 


“Dear Fatuer,—the bearer is a soldier, dis- 
charged from the hospital. He is going home to 
die, Assist him in any way you can, for Charlie's 

_ sake?” 

“All the tender emotions of his soul were laid 
open. He said to a friend afterward, ‘I took the 
soldier to my heart for Charlie’s sake; I let him 
sleep in Charl: bed, I clothed him, and sup- 
plied him with every comfort, for the sake of my 
own dear boy.’ 

“My friends, God will never turn the needy 
away without a blessing, for his dear Son’s sake 
—for Jesus’ sake.” 

—_———_+o__—_ 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

A writer in the Maine Journal of Education 
thus argues the necessity of Latin as a common 
school study: . 


Very many English words are directly derived 
from Latin. To illustrate, take almost any line 
from, the poets, —the thirty-second from the 
Eneid, and observe our indebtedness toits roots : 
“Errabant, acti fatis maria omnia circum.” 
From the verb erro we obtain err, errant, errata, 
erratic, erroneous, and error. From ago, we get 
agent, act, with its derivatives, and, indirectly, 
actuate, Derivatives from the third word, such 
as fate, fatal, etc., suggest themselves to one 
even not accustomed to look for the source of 
language. 
contain omnis and circum, in composition. This 
verse is undoubtedly a fair specimen, but I think 
scholars will grant that it is not uncommonly 
rel nt. 

Simply to know the origin of a word is not 

ractical, ia the popular sense. But when that 
knowledge enables us to spell correctly, it as- 
sumes an importance which all will acknowl 
edge. Belligerent, inuendo, omnivorous, super- 
sede, and such words, to the thinking student o- 
Latin, cease to be catches. Their component 
pr at once decide their orthography, as well 
as their meani The first word is oftener pro- 
nounced be-lig-er-ant than otherwise, but the 
noun bellum, and the participle from gero, de- 
termine immediately its spelling. To the Latin 
we owe but little of that part of etymolozy 
which treats of inflection,—and to its credit. 
Our syntax and prosody, however, are based 
almost entirely upon it. Two years’ drill in the 
Latin grammar is a far better preparation to 
parse Milton than half a dozen in English. Had 


































not Milton. been a thorough classical scholar, 


our grammarians would not find h an ex- 
pression as “than whom” to bother over. Com- 
pare Lycidas with the fifth eclogue of Virgil, 
and question the need of classical learning, even 
to comprehend this great writer. 


——9—— 
STOLE WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 


_ ASacramento Indy found herself guilty of lar- 
ceny the other day, under rather peculiar cireum- 
vi ‘ailw 














i 
ar, and occupied a seat with another lady pas- 
senzer. Like a great many other women of the 
present day, she wore curls,—her own hair, of 
course, but i fastened on strietly accord. 
inz to natnre’s amine. By-and-by, as the 
in was jolted along, she felt something fall- 
ud neck, and in a second it 
brain that her curls 
com The predicament was a s 
ine one, but she endeavored to save herself as 
much as po-sible by qtictly passing the capil- 
lary oruaments into her pocket, thanking her 


























Several pages of the Unabridged) 





stars that she was almost at her destination. 
At the station she hastened to thedressing-room 


to repair damages to her poilette, when behold 
the mirror reflected back the fact that her cur! 


were in their proper position, and an examina- 
tion of those in her pocket showed that they 
| were not hers, but of a different color, belonging 


to the lady who sat by her side in the car. 


——++ 





For the Companion. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
1 

The crown of France shone bright and fair 
On youthful Robert's golden hair— 

A King of gentle grace; 
And, on that day of dimmed renown, 
There lived a chief in Liege’s town, 

Beside the creeping Maas. 


His name was Colin, and he boro 

A fame no ehief e’er won before, 
For blows in battle hard; 

His mallet swinging in each hand, 

& oft unalded slew a band,— 
They called him Jean Mallard. 


He fought for loyalty and truth, 

And, fighting, spent the strength of youth, 
And every foe withstood; 

Till, late in life, against him rose 

Count Louvain with a hundred foes, 
Ia Ardennes’ summer wood. 


‘The fight was hot, the fight was hard, 

But ’gainst them all stood old Mallard 
And faced a hundred spears; 

Till, taking him by swift surprise, 

They smote his face and pierced his eyes; 
Then Ardennes rung with cheers. 


But, Samson-like, though blind, he dealt 
Such blows as never foeman felt; 

‘To shun them were in vain; 
This way they fled, and that they run, 
But of the bravest men not one 

F’er saw the light again. 


The evening brought his dewy gems, 

Night came with starry diadems; 
‘The moon’s unclouded face 

Lay full on Ardennes’ airy leaves, 

And full on Liege’s roxy wreaths, 
‘And on the dimpling Maas, 


The old man wandered mid the trees; 
The river, creeping to the seas, 
To Liege went sobbing on. 
He heard the waves upon the shore, 
But saw the mirrored moon no more, 
Nor golden light of moon. 


He pined and died. They buried him 

One summer eve at moonlight dim, 
But minstrels sung his fame; 

And oft beneath the lunar light, 

‘When Hesper led the stars of night, 
‘The chieftains named his name. 


‘ n. 
For hawk and hound in Ardennes green, 
For tilting spear and gleaming scene é 
Within the charmed ring, 
Young Robert led a merry court; 
And far the harpers did report 
‘He was a merry King. 


One day, upon the snow-filled dells, 
Old Bruges dropped her Christmas bells, 
‘And gayly sung the bards. 
Then called the King his sportive wights, 
And bade them act, in mimic fights, 
Such deeds as old Mallard’s. 


They blinded one with vizor tight, 

And, armed with mallet for the fight, 
He bade the others fly. 

And friend and foe did he pursue, 

Till King and princes from him-flew, 
While merriment ran high. 


His mallet fell with rapid stroke, 
And now a prince's jewels broke, 
And now a lady’s pearls, 
But oft the maids his stroke did miss, 
And for a blow he gave a kiss, 
‘While laughed the captive girls. 


Tho King repeated oft the play; 
The children followed, day by day, 
In merriment as rough. 
And to this time do sportive feet 
Young Robert’s pantomime repeat, 
The play of BLinp May’s Burr. 
Hezekian BUTTERWORTH. 
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BABOO ENGLISH. 


No art of drollery or talent at riddle-making 
can put words together more absurdly than a 


blundering foreigner in his first attempt to writ 
anew language. A Bengalee Baboo utters th 
following comphiint through a newspaper: 


With due deference and profound submission 
I beg to offer you these few lines, consisting of 


the narratives of mv deplorable case, to which 
am turned to your honor’s consideration, 
well known throughout all the parts of Indi: 
that your honor’s amiability and cordialit: 
against the Bengalee Baboo is universal 
ployed, when 
sl 

of Baboos 




















gevity, posterity aud family honors. 


It is 


m- 
you can; and I thank you, kind 
speaking generally from the complete scct 
, if you will kindly extend your foot 
and crush the income tax; and all our families 
to their dyiny day will ever ‘pray for your lon- 


Tam but poorly in circumstances, and my ex- 
tensive family are almost starved, on account of 
!| the immensity of the import, which monthly ag- 
js | ¢regates the mind. T have been attended to all 
the meetings in Allahabad, but as I am but 
small in statue, and nothing to stand on, I was 
unappeared, and 50 lost my design of nddress- 
ing the population. I cannot express my grate- 
ful feelings to you when you ponder us and try 
and do what we are unable to crase this impost 
from the face of the earth, and relinquish us 
wiser if not richer men. 

If the government officials are in want of mon- 
ey, then I say why have they not been (and) 
taxed other things, and not ail of us degraded 
morals (mortals.) Why were they not effected 
an imposition on tobacco, and from the Euro- 
pean gentleman, if they were compelled to pay 
on pews (i. e., brandy and soda water)—from the 
Rejpoot districts a tax on all the male children 
that were born from day to day. 

Tam contident that your honor’s noble tem- 
perament and greatness, will ever excuse me 
from stuffing your valuable area, and if you 
suppose that these few lines would effect a cure, 
I trust your honor will insert the poor attempt 
at epistieism from my pen. 


——_+o—____- 
A WONDERFUL MAGICIAN. 


Many of our readers have seen the feats of 
Signor Blitz, or Mr. Harrington, and wondcred 
at the sleight of hand that can make the decep- 
tion so complete. But their best tricks were 
mere child’s play, compared with the perform- 
ances of Pirnctti at the Russian court, more 
than fifty years ago: 


“Did not your majesty command my presence 
at seven o’clock pre Me 

“Just so!” exclaimed the Czar, in the height 
of exasperation. 

“Well, then,” said Pirnetti, “let your majesty 
deign to look at your watch, and you will per- 
ccive that Lam exact, and that it is just seven 
o’clock.” 

The Czar, pulling out his watch, violently, in 
order to confound what he considered a piéce of 
downright insolence, was completely amazed. 
The watch marked seven o’clock. In turn, all 
the courtiers drew out their watches, which were 
found, as usual, exactly regulated by that of the 
sovereign. Seven o’clock indicated with a com- 
mon accord all the watches and clocks of the 
palaee. The art of the magician was at once 
manifest in this stranze retrogression of the 
march of time. To anger succeeded astoni: 
ment and admiration. Perceiving that the Czar 
smmiled, Pirnetsi thus addressed him: 

“Your majesty will pardon me. It was by the 
performance of this trick that I was desirous of 
making my first appearance before you. But I 
know how precious truth is at court; it is at 
least necessary that your watch should tell it to 
you, sire. If you consult it now, you will find 
that it marks the real time.” 

The Czar again drew forth his watch; it point- 
ed to a few minutes past cizht; the same correc- 
tion had taken place in all the watches of those 
present, and in thé clocks of the palace. This 
exploit was followed by others, equally amusing 
and surprising. At the close of the perform- 
ances the Czar, after having complimented Pir- 
netti, bronght back to his remembrance that in 
the course of the evening’s amusements he had 
declared that such the power of his art that 
he conld penetrate where. 

“Yes, sire, every Wl !” replicd the conjuror, 
with modest assurance. 

“What!” exclaimed the Czar, “could you pen- 
etrate even into this palace, were I to order all 
the doors to be closed and guarded?” 

“Into this palace, sire, or even into the apart- 
ment of your majesty, quite as easily ns I should 
enter into my own house,” said Pirnetti. 

“Well, then,” said the Czar, “at mid-day to- 
morrow, I shall have ready in my closet the price 
of this evening’s amusecment—onc thousand rou- 
bles. Come and get them. But I forewarn you 
that the doors shall be closed and carefully 
guarded.” 

“To-morrow at mid-day, I shall have the honor 
of presenting mysclf before your majesty,” re- 
plied Pirnetti, who bowed and withdrew. 

The gentlemen of the household followed the 
eonjuror, to make sure that he quitted the pal- 
ace} they accompanied him to his lodzings, and 
a number of police surrounded the dwelling from 
the moment he entered it. The palace was in- 
stantly closed, with positive orders not to suffer, 
under any pretext whatever, any one to enter, 
were he prince or valet, until. the Czar himself 
should command the doors to be opened. These 
orders were strictly enforced, confidential persons 
having watched their execution. The exterior 
openings to the palace were guarded by the sol- 
diery. All the approaches to theimpcerial apart- 
‘ments were protected by his diznitaries, whom a 
‘simple professor of the art of legerdemain pos- 
sessed no means of bribing. In short, for greater 
security, afl the keys had been carried into the 
imperial cabinet. A few monicnts previous to 
the hour affixed for Pirnetti’s interview with the 
Czar, the chamberlain on service brought to his 
majesty a despatch which a messenger had 
fe | handed him through an opening in the door. It 
| Was a report from the minister of police that 
Pirnctti had not left home. 

“Aha! He has found out the undertaking is 
impracticable, and he has abandoned, it,” ob- 
served the Czar, with a smile. 

I] Twelveo’clock sounded. Whilethe last stroke 
et reverberated, the door which communicated 
et ym the bedroom of the Czar to the cabinet 
y | opened, and Pirnetti appeared. The Czar drew 

back a couple of paces, his brow darkened, and, 
after a momentary silence, he said — 

“Are you aware t you may become a very 
dangerous individ 

“Yes, sire,” he replied, “but I am only an hum- 
ble conjurer, with no ambition save that of 
amusing your majesty.”’. 








































































































“Here,” said the Czar, “are a thousand roubles 
for last night, and a thousand for this day’s 
visit.” 

—+—__+9—__ 
REDEEMING A PROMISE. | 


Mrs. WoodhuM and other free lovers think 
that marriage vows have nothing in them hind- 
ing for life. We prefer the kind of fidelity to 
promises shown by the Scotchman in the follow- 
ing romantic story: 


About fifteen years azo, a young Scotchman 
had as neighbors, in the mountain region of 
Scotland, a family in which there was a little 
girl of four years. One day, he took the little 
girl on his Knee, and playfully told her father, 
“One day, I will make her my wife.” Not long 
after, the father, and mother, and little girl re- 
solved to emigrate to America, which they ac-. 
cordingly did, landing in Portland, in 1857. In 
a few years, the family removed to Mexico, Ox- 
ford Co., living there till last year. Not many 
years after this family came to this country, the 
young man who had trotted the little girl on his 
knee resolved to emigrate to America, which he 
did, Arriving in this country, he proceeded to 
Montana Territory, where, by good luck and 
industry, he managed to amass a large fortune. 
Having richly filled his coffers, his mind reverted 
tenderly to thoughts ef love, and he recalled his 
early vow to some day wed the little yellow- 
haired girl he used to trot on his knee to ‘“Ban- 
bury Cross.” He knew her parents had emi- 
grated to America, and that they had landed in 
Portland. He journcyed to Portland, then dili- 
gently inquired their whereabouts, and learned 
the family was in Mexico. Up to Oxford county 
he turned his steps, and, on approachjng the 
honse where the object of his pilgrimage was 
said to live, he saw a yellow-haired maiden in 
the porch. 

“Docs Mr. ——— live here?” ke asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied she of the ycllow hair. 

“Is your name Annie?’ said the Scotchman. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the blushing girl. 

“Then I Jove you,” was bluntly interjected by 
the Scotchman, 

The young Indy of course thought he was in- 
sane, and scampered off into the house. 

The Scotchman soon found the father and 
mother, who recognized and gladly welcomed 
him. 

“Don’t you remember fifteen years ago, } took 
your little four-year-old girl on my knee in Scot- 
land, and said I meant some day to make her my 
wife?” 

“0, yes, I remember!” said the mother, “but 
not for years have I thought of those happy old 
days.” 

a am here to redeem my pledge,” said the 
Scotchman. 

“Let the girl speak for herself,” said the old 
gentleman, choking with emotion. It did not 
take a long time for the young lady to st ac- 
quainted, not long for her to decide that this 
Scotchman was just the man she had beer 
waiting for all her life. 

“[want to be married at once,” said the 
Scotchman. 

“But I’ve just engaged to work in Lewiston,” 
said the young lady. Then, getting hold of s 
bright idea,—“I have it; 1 go down there to 
work for a little while, and then I'll come back 
here to be married.” 

Down to Lewiston went the girl; at work for 
a week was she when she concluded she did not 
like to do housework, and returned home. 

Next week, the parson drove up in his two- 
wheeled chaise, and the twain were made ane. 

The Scotchman and his young wife are now 
settled happily in lawa, where the old folks, who 
have finally agreed that truth is stranger than 
fiction, now comfortably pass their declining 
years.—Lewiston Evening Journal. 
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ENCOUNTER OF AN ANT AND A 
MOSQUITO. . 
One of the most singular duels or battles 
(though the fighting was pretty roncli all on one 
side) that ever took place in the insect world, re- 
cently occurred in New Orleans, 


The scene of the battle was the marble top of 
a bureau; the actors an ant of the smaller size, 
and a mosquito. The winged combatant seemed 
to be stupid from too hearty a breakfast on ho- 
man bload. The ant approached and retired 
several times in quick and caver, but very ca 
tious dashes. But the temptation was too great; 
he rushed in and was soon entangled among the 
limbs of the insect, which now began a fearful 
struggle. The ant first clung to a leg, and by® 
close observation through a magnifier, he was 
seen fiercely biting at the upper, or thizh joint. 

The mosquito tried to fly, but fell after rising 
afew inches. The ant had then disabled one 
lez, and had changed to another. Tite mosquito 
flew up again, but fell instantly as before, and 
then the fierce and relenticss ant attacked one 
of the wings, and in less than forty seconds it 
was paralyzed and uscless. The work was done, 
and the unwinged ant had conquered. There 
was atempting skinful of ruby blood, but_he 
did not stop to enjoy it. He released his held, 
backed off, paused for breath, and then went 
three or four times round his ponderous victim. 
Suddenly, being satisfied that his conquered an- 
tagonist could not meve, he darted away, went 
rapidly down the side of the bureau, met sever! 
of his brethren, saluted each of them with his 
antenna or fore legs, and ruehed on. Having 
thus saluted a dozen or more, they turned back: 
surrounded the dying or dead mosquito, and by 
inexplicable engineering, bore him slowly but 
triumphantly away. The weight of the mosquir 
to must have been twenty times that of bh 
and eager little assailant; but with true strate 
gic instinct he did his work by detail, alex ata 
time, instead of making an indiscriminate ou- 
slaught. Inthe spirit of the boy who was diz- 
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gine out 8 woodchuck, the ant was “bound” to 
ill the mosquito, because the colony was ‘out 
of meat.” Much is said about the sngacity and 
cunning of the ant, but the method in conduct, | 
mingled with evident combative eagerness and 
spite, was a most remarkable exhibition. 


———_+o+—_—_ 
HOW NOT TO DO AN ERRAND. 


George was sent to the fish-market to buy a 
mackerel for breakfast. 

“It is for this morning’s breakfast, George,” 
said his mother, “therefore be as spry as you 
ean.’ 

Twenty minutes would have done the errand. 
Twenty minutes passed — thirty — forty — forty- 
five. Where is George? 

George went to the market spry. The first 
thing which caught his eye was a big iron pot, 
into which a man was shovelling lobsters to be 
boiled — green lobsters, which came out red. 
That, George thought, was funny cnough, and 
he must look; but, you see, it took time, and 
time that was not his. Then he thought of the 
mackerel, and bouzht it. @n his way home, he 
met @ small dog with a red blanket en his back. 
That took his eye, and he had to stop and look; 
and another boy stopped and Ieoked, and they 
both stepped and had a bit of a talk about some- 
thing else; but, you see, it touk time, and time 
that was not his. Presently, he went along and 
met another bey, and the other boy had some- 
thing to say; and there was a loud “Whoa! 
yee down a side street, which they both ran 

wn, Just to see what the matter was with a 
cart.and a horse at odds with each other. All 
his A%¢ up the minutes. 

he cook, out of ull patience, ran out to the 
te with her gridiron in her hand, to sec what 
had become of the mackerel; for the coffee was 
waiting, and the cakes were waiting, and, what 
was worse, the children were hunzry, and the 
father was going off in the cars, which, like time 
and tide, wait for no man. At last, the father 
had to go without his breakfast, or with only 
half s breakfast; and there was General Delay, 
with his two aids, Fretting and Grumbling, put- 
ting this well-ordered family quite out of sorts. 

At last, the cook at the gate spied George 
shuffling along, his tocs one way, and his eyes 
another, and she called him a pretty hard name, 
which I should not like to tell you. 

The mackerel] came at last, but it did not taste 
half as good as it would have tasted in season. 

Is this the way todo an errand? Will a bo: 
who does his work so ever be wanted? I thin 
not.—Child’s Paper. 

——_+o—__—_. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Few things excite heartier lnughter, and few 
mortifications are more easily compensated for 
hy the laughter they excite, than the dodginy 
about of two persons or parties at cross purpos- 
es, Box’ and Cox fashion, both entirely out of 
their reckoning, and bumping their heads against 
each others’ mistakes. 

Something like this happened when a young 
gentleman in New London invited a young lady 
taken ride down to the beach and spend a 
part of the afternoon with him scratching their 
names in the sand, and inviting the breakers to 
wet their feet. The lady, of course, acecpted, 
and at the appointed hour the genticman with a 
nice little phaeton and a spirited livery stable 
horse, drove up to the house, and for want of a 
better place, hitched the animal in front of the 
text house. He then went in and waited half 
hour or more for the Indy to arrange her hat. 
Now it 80 happened that two young ladics in 
the next house had ordered a carriage for the 
same afternoon, and their servant, discovering 
one in front of their house, informed them of it, 
and they took it and started off. Some few mo- 
ments after this took place, the lady and gentle- 


, man came out and to their surprise found their 


! 


conveyance gone. At first they were at a loss to 
know how to proceed. The gentleman finally 
determined to huntit up. Aftcr spending two 
hours in this way, he returned to the startins- 
point, hot, dusty and tired out, just as two young 

fies were alixzhting from the object of his 
search. Explanations took place, and a good 
laugh was indulged in at the joke. 


———_+—___ 
NEVER MIND THE GLORY. 





ty friend had climbed up behind the famous 
el in the great cathedral at Strasbourg, when 
his attention was called to a stone in one of the 
shest pinnacles, far beyond the common view. 
was exquisitely wrought and finished, but 
its beauty could not possibly be observed, ex- 
cepting by those who took the pains to ascend to 
8 close inspection. 
hen the question was put, “Why was this 
Perfoct work eonsigned to so obscure a place?” 
‘e response was, “A woman spent the labor of 
a life upon this stone, losing health and sight in 
its execution. When it was completed, she 
asked that it might be pnt hich up in this spot.” 
matey, told her that it would not be seen, and 
by at, therefore, hor life work would be wasted; 
nt Still she insisted that the stone should be 
where it is, saying that “even though mortal 
eye were never to behold it, God and the holy 
Sngels would see it, and her ambition would be 
Satisfied with this.” 
es our motive in all that we do were only how 
our ets our heavenly Father, not one labor of 
ids would be lost.—Christian Banner. 
——_o__—_ 


Eyes have the: 
‘Y, yet sce not—needles. 
Fars have they; yct hear not—old book leaves. 
ene have they, yet taste not—huckles. 
pare they, yet pity not—cnabbages. 

8 is nee they, yet toil not—chairs. 
Lege bi ‘ave they, yet steal not—clocks. 
Teath batted Yet walk not—tables, 

‘ave they, yet chow net—combs. 





THE LOCUST. 


Leaves are turning purple, 
Orange, too, anil Fed? 

Skies are growing hazy; 
Buttercups nre dead; 

Still is every beetle, 
Grasshopper and gnat; 

But the locust is a chatterbox,— 
Chatter, chatter, chat! 


Sheaves are on the upland, 
Standing in a row, 

Nodding us a “‘good-by" 
Just before they go; 

Ripened nuts are falling 

‘ound us pitter-pat; 

Will the lociist ever, never end his 

Chatter, chatter, chat? 


Bees were grumbling fellows, 
With never much fo say; 
This is what the locust 
Tells us all the day! 
“Sunny days are going, 
Children, mind ou that! 
So, come; enjoy them while you can,— 
Chatter, chatter, chat!”" Nursery. 


Se 
For the Companion. 
TIDY. 

Ican just remember it. I was six years old. 

Mother let me go a visiting to sce Ella Wood- 
ford. She was out in her play-house under the 
mulberry trees. I remember how it looked. 

I guess I can make its picture; but the nicest 
was the little black dog curled up under the ta- 
ble. I looked at it, and knew it was the dog I 
wanted. 





We played and played, and got supper with 
ginger snaps and mulberries, Mulberries and 
ginger snaps go together. 

Then we played concert. [sung Biddy’s song— 


“T wish I had a little black dog, 
To follow me when I go abroad.’ 


Ella made a speech; "bout all I remember was, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the young lady has sung 
so beautiful, I feel as she had better have a little 
black dog, to follow her when she goes abroad. 
All those in favor say ‘I.’ ”” 

I said J, loud. 

We let out the concert then. 

Ella told me she had saved the dog on pur- 
pose. She said she had another like it, and its 
name was Fido. So I named mine Tidy. Sowe 
had dogs alike—Tidy and Fido. 

I carried mine home in th@ moonlight. I 
looked at the man in the moon most, so any 
thing else wonldn’t scare me. 


Cpe 





I remember how I got my dog, and how I lost 
it, more than the dog’s own sclf. 

One day we sat on the doorsteps, Tidy and I, 
watching the cireus go by. We thought it was 
pretty nice, and Tidy only sat and barked at it, 
till he saw another little white one. Tidy didn’t 
know any better than to run. 

Teouldn’t call him back. I believe he run the 





hardest when I called, Tidy! Tidy! Tidy! He 
never came back. I hope the circus knew Tidy 
liked cookies. BrotherTom came home. I told 
him about it, and said [ thought it was worse 
than no dog to have a little black one, and then 
have it run off so. And Tom said,— 


«<"Ta better to have loved and lost. 
‘Than never to have lost at all.” 


Topsy Turvy. 


P. S. I don’t sit in mother’s chair yet. My 
foot is well. I’m glad, and some sorry, for I like 
to write Natural Histories, and it aint so easy 
for me to keep still now, only when it rains. 

Torsy Turvy. 


——_++—___. 


THE ‘TURNOVER AND THE 
ORANGES. 

“Just sec what a beautiful turnover mother 
has baked for me,” said a little boy to his aunt, 
as she entered the room where he was sitting. 

“It is a very nice turnover,” said his aunt. 
“Will you give me a part of it?” 

“It is hot,” said the boy, taking the plate in 
his hand, as if he feared he should lose his treas- 
ure. * 

“But I will wait until it cools; will you give 
me a picce then?” 

“Tam not going to cat it now; I shall put it 
away.” 

“But I shall stay here all day; I am in no 
hurry. Will you not give me a taste when yon 
ent it?” 

“It is a very small turnover,” said the boy. 

“T only want a very small taste. Will you not 
give me that?” 

“Tt is not good.” 

“0Q,1 think it is good. Your mother makes 
good turnovers; I know it would taste good 
to me.” 

“Mother would not be willing; she made it 
for me.”’ 

“7 am sure your mother would be willing; she 
is always generous.” 

“I want it all myself,” said the boy, at last 
giving the true reason. 

This is a correct report of a conversation which 
took place more than forty yearsazo. The self- 
ish boy is still living, and he is aselfish man. I 
have observed him through all these years, and 
whatever he has, lic wants it all himself. 

A few days azo, the very same Jady who asked 
for a part of the turnover, gave six oranges toa 
little boy about four years of age. She gave 
them all to him for his own, but she told him 
she wished him to give away part of them. So 
he immediately gave one to his sister Helen, and 
another to his sister Alice, and two to other 
members of the family. His aunt then said to 
him, “You ‘must not give them all away; you 
must keep two yourself.’’ 

But his mother, in whose lap he was sitting, 
said to him, “Will you not give one of those to 
auntie, and the other to me?” 5 

“O, yes,” he cheerfully replied, “I will.”” 

“But what will you do? How will you get 
any orange?” said the mother to him. 

“You will give me some of yours,” said the 
generous, confiding boy. 

The future of this darling boy is known only 
to God, but we trust that while he lives he will 
De ready to “deal his bread to the hungry,” and 
to “have pity on the poor.” 


+9 


THE DUTIFUL DOG. 

A shepherd in the county of Norfolk had a 
favorite dog, which had been his faithful com- 
panion for many years. One day, this shepherd 
went to remove a flock of sheep from one fold to 
another, They had to pass by a gap in the 
hedyo, where the shepherd told his faithful ser- 
vant to watch, saying, “You‘stand there, Jack!” 

After the man had led his sheep to their new 
fold, he went about other work, and thought no 
more about the dog until the evening; but then, 
when he was sought for, he was nowhere to be 
found. The next day, the shepherd chanced to 
remember what he had told*the dog to do the 
day before. He immediately set out to the place 
where he had left him, and, to his delight, found 
him athis post of duty. The poor animal was 
much pleased to see his master, but he did not 
move from his post until he was called. Might 
not many children learn a lesson of obedience 
and steadfastness in duty from the shepherd’s 
dog? 








“NOTHING BUT BOOTS.” 


Little eyes watch sharply, and little tongues ask 
queer questions: 


At the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, a little 
child was standing with her mother at Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s window, to see the funeral go by. She made 
no remark until the Duke's horse was led by, the 
saddle empty and the boots reversed in the stirrups, 
when she looked up into her mother’s face, arid said, 
“Mamma, when we dié, will there be nething left of 
us but our boots?” 














Enigmas, Charades, & 
1. 


My home is in the woodland shade, 
ly refuge in the bower; 
I lie concealed beneath the folds 
Of many u fragrant flower. 
To plunder my perfuined abode 
‘A burglar came by day, 
‘When I, the object of tlic search, 
Was swiftly borne away. 
Onward we eped o'er flowery meada, 
Where beds of cowslips grow ; 
‘Where winding streams, with rippling sound, 
‘Through yerdant landscapes flow. 
Thus was I hurried of by force, 
From golden cup and bell; 
Henceforth my home was doomed to be 
In some well guarded cell. 
At length another burglar came, 
Who laid a fiery train; 
Then thousands fell, my captor too 
Was numbered with the slain. 
Now if I'm clearly understood, 
I'll wait for your rep! 
To one important question, sir: 
Pray tell me, What am I? Zera. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED DOURLE ACKOSTIC. 


Thave s found it 





ALBERT GLEAVES. 


3. 
A DISH OF VEGETABLES. 


Turn the rope as I do. 

I saw Tom at Olivor’s last night. 
Go on, Ion! go faster. 

Conrad! I shall not speak again. 
Put the beef in the pot at once. 


1t cannot be, Ethel! Mepora. 


a 
BIBLICAL WORD BQUARE. 


A beautiful flower. 

‘A prince of Midian. 

A country remarkable for its wealth. 
A mountain in Palestine. Iso1.a. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My dear little folks, 
Here's a riddle for you: 
I made {t one day 

‘When I'd nothing to do; 
And if you guess well, 

At some time or other, 
When I’m lazy again, 

I will send you another. 


1. A pleasant place to ramble in on a long summer 


lay, 
2. And if you lost cach other ‘there, a word you'd 
loudly say ; 
3. But oe not run or call too much, or you the third 
wi , 
4, And perhaps may have to take the last, instead of 
your good tea. 


‘When you find these four words, 
Set them all in a row; 

‘Write their first letters large, 
‘And their last ones also. 


You'll see that ghey spell 
The names of two toys; 

The one liked by girls, 
“And the other by boys. 


6. 
RIDDLING RHYME, 
I know a shoemaker, who makes 
leather, 
Ho loves a bright fire, whatever the weather; 
His shoes, I should think, must be very good wear, 
For his customers often have more than one pair. 


Toe. 


shoes without 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “The heavens declare the glory of God.” ‘ 

2. Beffast. 

8. “I have here a dish of doves that I would be- 
stow upon your lordship.’ Alerchant of Venice, Act 
2, Scene 2. 

4. California, Colorado, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, New York, Alabama, New Jersey, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Nevada, Delaware, 

4. Butler, Hope Marsh, Gray, Gay, Swift. 

8.| Ree, Bed, Bel 
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For the Companion 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 

A year has passed since we last touched upon the 
topic of Christmas games, a year of the blessings of 
Christianity, all of which have come to us through 
the blessed Saviour, who lay in the manger at Beth- 
Jehem. 

The merry days have come again, and we are asked 
for plays to lend inspiration to the scenes of festivi- 
ty and merry-making. We gindly comply with the 
request, although we have room for only a few. 


New Games of Blind Man’s Buff. 

The Bountiful Bag is a Christmas play that unites 
present-making with the happlest features of the 
game of the historic Blind Man, 

Make of very thick paper a large bag, and fill it 
with candy, sweetmeats and presents, taking care 
that some of the articles are long and others short, 
so that they may not all Arop out of it at once, when 
the paper becomes broken. If many articles are en- 
closed, the most valuable one, marked by a ribbon 
or gilt paper, may be considered as a prize. 

Suspend the bag from the ceiling in the middle of 
the room, some six or eight feet from the floor. Se- 
Ject one of the Christmas party as a blind man; ban- 
dage his eyes, and put into his hand a short stick. 

He is to go froth one corner of the room to the 
spot over which he supposes the bag to be suspend- 
ed, and is told that he can strike for the bag once. 
If be fails to hit 1t, one more chance js offered him. 
If ho hits it, which is, however, not very likely, the 
bag will be torn, and some of the treasures will fall 
to the floor. 

The boys and girls now leap forward, and scram- 
ble for the treasures, when a scene of merry excite- 
ment ensues, such as is seldom equalled in the com- 
mon game of Blind Man’s Buff. 

Each of the company is in turn to be made a blind 
man or blind woman, until the bag is so torn, that 
all of its contents are discharged. This is a mirth- 
provoking game,—a play with fun in it,—just fitted 
for a Christmas party. 

‘Another way of playing Blind Man’s Buf is to 
place the blind man in the centre of the room, and 
then arrange the other players along the sides of the 
room, about eight feet apart. Each of the players 
thus arranged must speak the name of the blind 
man, when the latter, with extended arms, is to 
move towards any person whom he wishes to catch. 
The players are not to change their positions, nor is 
the blind man to be released, if, instead of coming to 
the person he wishes to catch, be finds himself in 
contact with the side of the room. 

The Blind Man's Wand is another variety of the 
old historic game. The blind man carries a cane, 
which he points in every direction. The person 
whom it happens to touch must do three things at 
the command of the blind man, and from these the 
latter is to guess who the-person is. If he guesses 
wrong, he must try again, and repeat this until he 
can tell who the player is that his cane touches. 

He may command the person to sing, to make a 
rhyme, or pun, or a speech, when the latter, of 
course, will, as far as possible, change his volce. Or 

. the blind man may feel of the person’s hand, hair, 
features, or cause him to perform some act that will 
make him laugh. This is also an amusing play. 


Acting Rhymes. 
This play seems to be new, and fs becoming quite 


popular. It is full of fun, and {s suitable for young 
gentlemen and ladies, as well as for children. 





‘Two persons are sent from the room. Those re- 
maining select a word, when the former are recalled. 
‘Then the principal speaker says, for example,— 

“Kt rhymes with eye.”’ 

One of the guessers, thinking that he knows the 
word, heaves a deep sigh. The company exclaim 
“Wrong!” and hiss him. The other, thinking that 
he has the right word, begins to cry, but is hissed, 
when both go from the room in disgrace, for consul- 
tation. 

‘They are recalled, when eimilar rhymes are acted, 
and when the right one has been found, the whole 
company cheer. 


Charades and Forfeits. 


The best charade that has recently come under 
our notice is the acted word dumbjound, a ghost, a 
giant, a mock elephant, or some terribly surprising 
thing being brought into the final scene. The sylla- 
ble dumb is easily acted, while a dialogue concern- 
ing some lost article will enable the players to rep- 
resent found. The word announce (dnn, ounce; final 
act an ounce) is suitable for a comic charade, and the 
word farewell (fare and well) for the last charade of 
the evening, or for the close of a miscellaneous even- 
ing’s entertainment. i 

One of the best forfeits we have recently seen is 
the command “‘to bite an inch off from the end of 
the poker,” which one may do withouts biting the 
poker, a fact that a novice may be slow to compre- 
hend. Another good forfeit consists in compelling 
a person to act as though he had just entered the 
room after a long voyage at sea, a forfeit that is sup- 
posed to discover the warmth of one’s heart. 

Christmas plays, especially those like the Bounti- 
fal Bag, should be conducted by the older members 
of the family, eo that there may be no unfairness, 
and that the amall players may be given the same ad- 
vantages that the larger and stronger ones have. 
Any thing that may lead to the spirit of rivalry or 
Jealousy among the young should be carefully avoid- 
ed on any occasion, but especially on Christmas eve. 


a 


AN INFATUATED LOVER. 


Young men often have a hopeless passion, but it 
isn't every chimney-sweep who aspiras to a Queen, or 
suffers so hardly as a penalty for love. There is a 
genuine tragedy in the story: 


A chimney-sweep, named Edward Jones, has just 
died in London, who, thirty years ago, was known 
all over the kingdom on account of his infatuation 
for Queen Victoria, then young and attractive. He 
went down by the chimney of St. James palace a 
number of times, but always excaped when chased, 
except on one occasion, when he was caught in the 
act of entering the Queen's apartments, and put in 
prison. As soon as his time was up, he tried repeat- 
edly again to see the Queen, and the police took the 
matter in hand. He was arrested, and sent to Aus- 
tralia. | He lived for many years a Sydney, but was 
allowed to return to England about five years ago, 
always desperately enamored of the Queen. His re- 
maining years were spent in miserable poverty. Not 
long since a rumor was started in London that Queen 
Victoria was dead. He heard it just as he was retir- 
ing to rest, uttered a groan, and died instantly. 


LUCID. 


‘The Albany Times relates the following anccdote, 
which is characteristic {f not true. While passing 
through State Street, lately, we met a lady, who ap- 
proached us, and asked,— 


“Are you acquainted in this place, sir, if you plaze? 
I would like to find one John McHunnigan, me first 
cousin. He’s living with me brother, so I'm tould, 
here below; and I havelost the direction. My broth- 
er’s a contractor, and my first cousin left the country 
eight years ago, and went to Westconsin, and the 
last I Yeard of him he was down on the railroad by 
Philadelphia; and if ye only knew any one that 
wanted a woman to do the work about the house for 
the bit she'll ate and a place to slape, for I haven’t 


‘Toe “Home Crrcie” is one of the best and cheap- 
est illustrated story papers in the United States, brim- 
ful of good things every week. Only $2a,year, be- 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a whole year to 
every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such 
as costly gold watches and silver ware. Single 


copies, 5 cents, for sale everywhere. Sample copies 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
No. 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCYW7E CONSIDER. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
superior to any others.”"— Parker House, Boston. 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
ARTHUR H. WURRLER, Lowell, sett 
ALL'S Vegetable Siclilan Hair Renewer cures gray 

hair by causing it to return to its youthful color and 

vigor, i Bat 

ADS R MONTH Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 
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HE LITTLE WONDER.—Our Dollar Steam 


Engine astonishes everybody that sees It; so perfect; 
so complete, and all sent by mail on receipt of $130, by 
COLBY BRO'S & 508 Broadway, x. 43—it 





GENTS Wanted.—Agenta make more money at 

work for us than sry ining else. Particulars free, 

Satie’ & CO., ine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
iy Ln 











‘0, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect Steam En 

gine, that will go, and carry revolving Toys, Machin 
ry, etc. Send $130, and we Will send by mail. pos 
paid. COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, New 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for rice List to Great WESTERN 
Gen. Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revol 
&e., bought or traded for. ‘Agents Wanted. 38. 


GAME OF NUMBERS.—This new. popular and 
instructive Game sent, postpaid, for forty cents. Just 
the thing fora Holiday present. | E; D. WRIGHT & CO., 
Punetare, Seetatel |, Vt, Liberal discount to the trade. 

















CE oee GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTE! [he most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Sampig ddreas H.W. HUBBARD 


4313 Hartford, Conn, 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 

‘An old and well-established Seminary for both 
sexes, Winter term commences Dec. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E. COOKE, 
Prinelpal. 48-6 














AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Famliy Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75¢ for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COITLE & CO., P. 0. Box 1273, 
Boston, Mass. 46—tf 


Des. AYER’S LABORATORY, that has done 
such wonders for the sick, now issues a potent re- 
storer for the beauty of mankind—fur the comeliness which 
advancing age is s0 prone to diminish and destroy. Ilis 
Vigor mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray pates 
among us, and thus lays vs under obligations to him, for 
the gvod looks as well as health of the community. 51—2t 


GTENCIL NAME PLATE, Ink, brush and direc- 
tions, 50c, Ornamental stvles, 65c, Name and ad- 
dress, 7c. Writing, 7c. Old English. $1. Kor marking 
sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of ail kinds these neat 
Hiutle marking devices are unsurpassed. Every family 
needs one. Every boy and girl should have one. Printed 
desi ed ont receipt of stamp, All orders: promptly 
filled. Addreas E. W. WALL, Ashland, Mass, —49—4t 


Loeox in one of the most attractive windows in Bos- 
on 


FURS FOR LADIES, 


Hats and Caps for Men and Boys. 
Bo—2t 59 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 




















PRANG’S 


AMERICAN. 
CHROMOS! 


closed my eyes this two nights; and if ye had ten | FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


cents about ye to give a poor woman that walked all 
the way from Troy last night, and haven't broke m: 
fast for the last twenty-four hours, I’d be mucl 
obliged to you ir ve plate, ae and God Pew ye! 7 

e@ gave the ly “stamp,” and passed on, 
meditating. 


= 


A MODEL COMPOSITION. 


If all boys could write compositions with the wit 
and point of the South Danvers scholar, who gave 
the following description of his native town, the day 
of reading compositions would bring with it much 
sport and enjoyment: 


South Danvers is in the United States. It is 
bounded by Salem, and reaches to Middletown. 
Ite principal river is Goldthwaite’s brook, which 
empties into Salem Harbor. Its principal lake is the 
mill pond, which is dry in summer. Its principal 

roductions are leather, onions, South church and 

rge Peabody. South Danvers has many religious 
sects, among which are the Orthodox, who worship 
the minister; the Spiritualists, who worship every 
thing, and the Unttarians, who worship brains. 








A Boy near Brooklyn, lowa, aged fifteen years, ate 
4 quantity of sltppery elm bark, 8 day or two after- 
ward was taken violently ill, and four days from the 
time of eating the bark, died. On a post mortem ex- 
amination, his stomach was found full of the bark 
twisted into balls. : 


At vocal entertainment the other evening, one 
of the lady singers wore a low-necked dress. A lit 
tle girl of three years, seeing her, exclaimed, to the 
amusement of those in hearing, ‘‘O, mamma, what 
makes her go barefooted in the neck?” 


Ong of the best temperance sermons ever delivered 
is this sentence by the late Kev. Samuel J. May: “If 
it is a small sacritice for you to give up drinking wine, 
do it for the sake of others; if it is a great sacrifice, 
do it for your own sake.” 


AN old lady, 109 years of age, recently attended a 
love-feast in Niles, Mich. She arose, and said, ‘I 
am glad to be with you; I gm over 109 years old. I 
love the Saviour, aid have now enjoyed religion 100 
years. 





For Illustrated Christmas Catalogue send 
Stamp to the Publishers, 


L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Only 10 Cents. 


A Great Novelty. 
‘The Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion—A 
Deautiful new Home 
Paper devoted to Flow- 
ers and Home Keading, 


Lots of Pictures and 
easant reading for the 











ome circle. Everybody 
willlike it.” Only 75 a 
year. Club of 10, 6c 





each. Fine Premiuiis of 
Flower Seeds to Sub- 
scribers. 

Boys, Girls and La- 
dies can make $3 per 
day getting subscribers 
in every town. Local 
Agents wanted every 
where. 





We 
Ce 


: Send 10 cts. for Spec- 
Bac imen Copies. 

For full particulars of the above, send Sc. stamp for Pro- 

HENR 


¥ 'T. WILLIAMS, 
Publisher, 


05 Beckman St., 





dress 
49—it 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


‘A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, In the training of youth. Price only $1. 

ages, cloth, Sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been tauglit by this work the true 
Way tu health and happiness. Address the PEABODY 
. nd ba 


M UTE. No, 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
3i—it 












L T 
or Dr. W. H, PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 









HUMAN SUFFERING. 


Various the causes which produce 
‘The suffering men endure; 

Would that some one had power to use 
Which would provide a cure. 

While some there be in deep distress, 
Because of poverty, 

Others though riches they possess, 
From pain are seldom free. 

Some Bors are suffering fur “CLotuss,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hal and Shves complete, 

Such as they ell at Gkonce Frxno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 





$37 A MONTH-—To sell our Universal Cement. 
Address, NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. o—13t 





WWE MANAGED OUR PRIVATE 
HEATRICALS.—How to make a ldme (or calciam) 
Light; The Cold Embrace; Stories; Puzzles; Tricks, ete., 
ete., will be foandin HAPPY HOURS for January. now 
ready, Gale 25 Cents a Year. Address HAPPY 
HOURS COMPANY, 2¢ Ann 8t., New York. 51a 

HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 

‘Hundred Wreaths of Perfume, A Perfume Casket 
anddifiicult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this curious Httle novelty the air 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful 











Tfume. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the PPY HOURS 
ComPANY, 22 Ann Street, New York. a 








MAG ] THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
Tr « ical Magic, by which Fitty Instruc- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performed 
with ease and perfect safety, ‘This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with chemicals, all properly labelled, 
a Test Glass, Test Tube, Glass Rud, and all other neces- 
sary apparatus and full and explicit instructiohs for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Infusions of flow- 
ers, change of colore—Sympathetic inks—Heat produced 
from cold—Carbonic acid in the alr-To make a lead tree 
—Fiash of light by galvanism—Mimic lightning—Watery 


Jobules Ruby crystals—and fory, other experiments. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 by. the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann street, New York, 48— 


$5 BOY PRINTING OFFICE. 

Press, Types, etc., complete, splendid, profitable amuse- 
ment. Send two 3-cent stamps for catalogue and specimen 
printing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Ct *51—eow?t 








spectus, Premium List and Club list of 100 Papers. Ad-| 





ical movements, Patent Laws 
i tents, 


50th Year 


oF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


The Oldest and Best 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


. Family Newspaper. 
$3 per Annum, including Year Book for 1872. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘We will send the New Yorx OBSERVER for one year with 
Year Book to 

One New Subscriber and one ok 
Two New Subscribers. ....... 
Two New Subscribers and one ol 
Three New Sabscribers..... ore 
Three New Subscribers and one old 

And to any larger number at the sai 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 







rate. 





SAMPLE COPIES FREE. *49—eowlt 
45 TN A z 
6 AS IMPROVED IN > 
Z 1871 9 
3| Excels all Others. 5 
a 24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, mi 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. |() 


{PF Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 


Best Offer Yet! 


Only $3 for $8 in Value!! 
Or for 84, $13 in Value!!! 


The Charming and Artistic Chromo, 


“HFIAVE PATIENCE,” 


Size, 14x17; price $5, will be sent free asa premium to 
every $3 yearly subscriber to the 


“WESTERN WORLD,” 


Acknowledged to ba the BEST STORY and FAMILY 
YAVER (published every Saturday) In this country. 
“[lavg PATIENCE” {8 one of Messrs. L. PRaxe & Co.'s 
highly finished artistic gems, representing a Shepherd doz 
‘and beautiful young girl at play—the little girl teaching 
the dog patietice by withdraw a favorite ‘morsel just 38 
he is about to snatch it. A splendid work of art, very at- 
tractive to all, more particularly, to the young. 
By sending $4 the MAGNIFICENT STREL ENGRAVING 


“The Nativity of Our Lord,” 
Size, 28x34, price $5, Will be added, making 
$13 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $4!!! 
Specimen copies of the Western World sent /ree 
Address 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield Street,. .-Boston, Mass. 
*0—2t 


" SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Weed Family Favorite, 
heeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Etna, 
nerican, &c., &c+ 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cireu- 


Jars and Terms, address 
* (Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
323 Washington, cor. West St 
wl E i NY lishers of Scientific American, 37 
Park Row, New York. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full direc- 

tions how to obtain Patents, free. 
stig by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of Mecha 
‘and rules for obtaining P3- 


RICE & PECK, 
Solicited by MUNN & CO., Pub- 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
‘A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New Cco- 
mailed on receipt pf 25 cents. 


33—I3teop 
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PERRY MASON & 00., PUBLISHERS. 
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yor the Companion. 
SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY. 
in Two Cuaprens.—Cuar, Il. 
By Ledgeside. 

Will Nilson and Bob Twain attracted the at- 
tention of their respective families on the morn- 
ing of the dressing up of Thistle, by the quiet, 
demure way in which they ate their breakfast. 

“There is mischief going on,”’ whispered Kitty 
Nilson to her sister. “Mark my words, when 
Will minds his food and nothing else, remorse 
is doing its work.” e 

“Rather too much of a twinkle in his eyo for 
any deep remorse,” answered Alice, laughing; 
“but there is roguery, somewhere, and I imagine, 
before night, the where will be well known. 
Mother, caution Will to behave, before he goes 
to school.” 

The bell of the Granby high school had just 
ended its last call, when Will rushed up the 
steps, books under his arm, cap swinging in his 
hand, cheeks very red, eyes very bright, and 
vreath coming short and quick, as if he had 

-on racing with the cars. 

he door of the school-room was shut, and an 

‘ous stillness seemed, to Will, to have fallen 
he entire building. 
it failed? Had somebody gone in? and 
tle quietly nibbling on the stinted grass 
‘ore’s pasture? Where was Bob? Had 
ie pee 2? Was he coward at heart, notwith- 
standing 2.3 his brag? 

Thoughts move swiftly at such moments. 
While Will was hanging up his hat, all this and 
more had flashed through his mind. He had to 
make a greater effort at self-command, than he 
had ever been conscious of doing before, ere he 
could walk up to the shut door and open it; but 
he did, at last, and the scene that met his eye, 
though he has grown to be a man, now, he has 
never forgotten. 

In the desk stood Thistle, quietly eating the 
last of the onts which had been left open before 
him, but in addition to the preparations he had 
made, some one had attached a white paper to 
the two outstretched arms of the old coat, print- 
ing upon it, in great black letters,— 


SOLOMON JONES. 


The donkey seemed to him to fix its dull eyes [- 


upon him as he entered, and to blink out, ‘‘Hollo, 
there, old fellow! You have come at last, have 
you? We have all of us been waiting for you.” 

Just in front of the desk, on a bench, with his 
face buried in his hands, sat Solomon Jones. 
He was so crouched and shrunken, that Will 
had to look at him twice before he was sure who 
it was, and then he slunk to his seat, awed and 
frightened. 

The ominous stillness outside the door was to 
him doubled in its awful intensity, until it 
seemed like a live thing, that strack him, as he 
went before the rows of solemn looking boys. 
Even Bob Twain, sitting there bolt upright, 
looked pale, and fidgetted in that helpless, noise- 
less way, a boy will, when he is thoroughly 
scared. 

Will dropped down behind his desk, and made 
a last effort to resist the spell. He lifted its 
cover, and fumbled among the loose papers, as 
if he was searching for something he could not 
find. But it was of no usc. The still master, 
with that bowed head, drew him out from the 
desk, drew his eyes toward him, and fastened 
them there. 

The great, round-faced clock on tho wall be- 
hind Thistle, ticked loud, and moved with its 
long hands slowly over five, ten, fifteen minutes, 
and yet there sat the teacher and there sat the 

pupils; now and then a deep sigh from the one, 
and the simultaneous movement from the other, 
by which a crowd always betray their conscious- 
ness of intense excitement. Sixty boys, all held 
spell-bound, thus, by the betrayal of suffering 
in this one man—and only the Jaughed-at school- 
master, Solomon Jones, after all! - 

Ido not know how much longer this could 








SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY. 


have continued, but as the clock struck the half 
hour, he took down his hands, and rising very 
slowly and with much difficulty, said, in a voice 
so changed that the clrildren would hardly have 
recognized it,— 

“Young gentlemen, [hava heard of qhese 
things,” pointing to the donkey, “being done 
in fan. I have been trying, since J sat here, to 
convince myself this was meant for nothing 
more,—but I can’t. I know better than any of 
you my unfitness and inability to teach you, but 
Ihave tried todo my best, and I had hoped at 
least to have commanded your affection, if not 
your respect. I do not know how many of you 
are concerned in this, nor do I ever wish to know 
by whom it was done. It is enough for me, 
that, after having taught you fora year, a boy 
among you could be found willing thus wanton- 
ly to injure my feelings. I cannot stay here any 
longer. It may seem weak and unmanly to 
some of your pnrents that I should resign, but I 
am compelled to. If you feel as little respect 
for me as this indicates, I have mistaken my 
work and must find it somewhere else. The 
school is-dismissed.”” 


Slowly he turned to the hook upon which hung! 


Thistle’s rope, evidently with the intention of 
loosening the animal and taking him away; but 
up sprang Israel Burt, head boy of the school. 

“Mr. Jones!” he said, and his voice trembled 
as he spoke, “‘Stop, sir, if you please. Will you 
demand to know the boy or boys who have done 
this?” 

“I would rather not know. I don’t want to 
remember it against them,” said noble Solomon 
Jones. 

“But, sir, itis only fair. Nine-tenths of us, I 
promise you on my honor, knew nothing of it. 
Nine-tenths of us will not let you go; and, fur- 
thermore,” drawing himself up, “I, as one of 
these nine-tenths, take upon myself the task of 
discovering and punishing the boy who has 
done this wicked, unkind act, let him be whom 
he may. Say, boys,” looking around the school, 
“do you stand by me?” . 

“Yes, yes. Goahead. We'll back you,” from 
the whole crowd. 

‘‘All right,” facing them now. “Let us do it 
up quick and thoroughly. The boy who brought 
that donkey here, let him rise this moment and 
own up. Here is a chance for him to show he’s 
aman yet, if he has done a brutal act.” 

Not a boy stirred. Bob Twain stared full in 
Israel’s face, his eyes very large and his mouth 
gradually opening. But he did not move. 

Will Nilson half started to answer the appeal; 
but there was something in the moral aspect of 
the school that appalled. him. He sank back 
again. 

Mr. Jones was standing now by the side of 


Thistle, looking round with a very pale face, but 
keen, searching eyes, upon the crowd. There 
was something entreating in his looks, that 
moved Will far more than Israel’s words. But 
still he sat. 

4 “Caward, are you, too?” rang out from Israel. 
“Well, it’s no more, perhaps, than we should ex. 
pect from a fellow that could do such a thing. 
Look here, boys, there is a difference, you see. 
The donkcy is well enough. He’s a better brute 
than the boy who put him there, and his style 
of dress would have been comical enough any- 
where else than here; but when they came to put 
him there,” pointing to the desk, “and to write 
that name on him,” pointing to the placard, 
“why, that made a different matter of it. It be- 
came rude and brutal. <A personal joke, ninety 
times out of one hundred, is unkind as well as 
impudent. I meana joke of that kind. Don- 
key, indeed! I should just like to know what of 
the donkey there is in our faithful, gentle-heart- 

ed teacher?” 

‘None, none,”’ answered the boys. 

“No, not a particle. He’s A No.1. Wedon’t 
want any other, and what is more, we won’t 
have any other. You, fellow, you!” looking 
round upon the school, “haven’t you a bit of a 
man Jeftin you? Can’t you own up when you 
see what trouble you have made, and what a 
cruel act you have done?” 

Will’s throat grew suddenly so full that his 

ery breath choked him. He became white and 
by turns. But if iron bands had held him 
down, it seemed to him they could scarcely have 
béand him closer than did the frowning head 
school boy, the pale, agitated, keen-eyed teacher, 
and that strongest, but most invisible thing of 
all, the disapprobation of the school. 

Bob, with less quick moral sensibilities, be- 
gan to fidget and stare blankly at Will, to push 
his hands down, and as nearly through his pock- 
ets as he could, and finally, when mortal boy 
could bear no more, to break out into whistling 
a bar of “Yankee Doodle,”—a queer, cracked 
whistle it was, to be sure, but a whistle which 
brought down upon him from Israel a sharp 

“You stop that, Bob Twain,” and he stopped it. 

“Five minutes further grace,’ went on Israel; 
“but first, let’s get ont the donkey Gently, 
gently,” as the boys, by one common impulse, 
made @ rush toward Thistle. “Don’t hurt the 
poor thing. I wish every one was as little to 
blame as he is. Out with your knives; cut the 
straps!” 

Many knives were busy, cutting away the fas- 
tenings that held the clothes to Thistle’s back, 
and no soener were they loosened than, much 
to the amusement of the school, he set up a 
bray which, if it did not mean thank you, meant 


something quite as good. 








“Qne more chance,” said Israel,‘as, the work 


«| all done, he stood swinging the rope in his hand. 


“Whoever brought him in, let him get up, and 
before us all lead him out. If he doesn’t, and 
we ever find him out, I here say, in the name of 
our whole school, that we will exclude him from 
our fellowship from this hour forward and for- 
ever.” 

Israel’s speeches were a little unfortunate. 
They began well, but he almost always man- 
aged, before they were over, to get into them 
something which threw off a part, at least, of 
their good moral effect. So now, the threat with 
which this ended made Will settle himself clos- 
er in his seat, and determine against the first 
and noblest act of reparation, a generous con- 
fession. If he ever felt mean, ashamed of him- 
self, wishing an act undone, and as Ifttle like 
Will Nilson as the same boy could feel, this was 
the moment. : 

For Bob I have not much to say. His respon- 
sibility in the thing was sé small in comparison 
with Will’s, and he had so much less of a noble, 
manly boy in his make, that perhaps we can be 
more patient and forgiving toward him; but it 
was mean in him, after all. 

“Not going to lead him out, eh?” There was 
something so scornful in Israel’s tone now, that 
Will felt the hot blood tingle in his body from 
head to foot. ‘All right! A noble kind of a 
chap, youare! But Idon’t wonder! It’sallofa 
piece. Thesneaks only are caught in doing things 
that hurt folks—hurt their feelings, I mean. I 
say,” stopping suddenly, and leoking once more 
round the school, with an entire change of tone, 
“Come out, even now. I, for one, don’t believe 
there is a fellow among you who hadn’t rather 
own up than not, if he only can get himself to 
the sticking place. I wish I could de it for you, 
I do, and no mistake, it would be so much gen- 
crouser’’—Israel forgot his grammar in his earn- 
estness—“and manlier, and’””—— 


“Give me the rope, I did it,” shouted Will Nil- ; 


son, 80 loud and sudden, that half the boys 
started nervously. 

“You, Will Nilson! Nonsense; you're trying 
to screen some one else,” said Israel, holding 
tight on to the rope, which Will was attempting 
to clutch with a very shaking hand. “You 
couldn’t have done it; you're too generous a fel- 
low, and Mr. Jones likes you too well. You 
wouldn’t have hurt him so for a small fortune, 
Will, you know you wouldn’t. You can’t gam- 
mon me. It’s Bob Twain you're trying to cover. 
Isaw it in Bob’s face the moment he came in, 
and I meant to give him a chance, and thrash 
him afterwards, the—the—the coward!” 

“J did it,” repeated Will, putting his lips to- 
gether firmly, and stepping round to the side of 
the desk where the teacher stood, “and, Mr. 
Jones, I ask your pardon,” and now the tears 
were really running down Will’s cheeks. “I 
didn’t mean to insult you or wound you, indeed 
I didn’t. I only meant fun” 


“O, Will, you couldn’t have done it!” put in 
Israel 


“But I did,” persisted Will. And it was a 
cold, trembling hand that Mr. Jones held tightly 
and warmly in his. 

“[ forgive you, my boy,” he said gently “but 
Israel is right; never do a thine that can wound, 
for sport. It’s serious sport sometimes.” 

“T helped,” said Bob, neisily pushing over 
desks, as he strode out to join them. ‘I printed 
the name, and Will didn’t know it. I ama fool. 
adolt, an idiot. Thistle is a big man in com- 
parison. I sincerely ask your parden, Mr. Jones, 
and—and—am a”— 

“A boy who has learned a lesson well, and 
will never be guilty of the same thing again,” 
chimed in Israel. 

“If I am, call me—me—weodchuck!” said 
Bob looking very red and crestfallen. “I say, 
fellers!” Here Bob breke down, and if he knew 
what he meant we don’t. 

Six months from that day, the boys ef Granby 
High school were marched out, with crape on 


their left arm, Israel leading) the procession, to 
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attend the funeral of their teacher, Mr. Solo- 
mon Jones. No one could tell why, but from 
that day a down-heartedness, a discouragement, 
that would not be lifted, took hold of him. 

He sank under it and the overwork, until the 
time came when the thin hands could do no 
more, and the long, lean body laid itself down 
to its last repose. 

Will Nilson shed torrents of tears, as he stood 
at the open grave. He did not mcan to do an 
unkind thing, he only meant fun, and didn’t 
think; but he would have given so much, then, 
if he could have undone this joke; if he could 
have dropped himself back to the beautiful sum- 
mer dawn, when in the soft light he stole out to 
dress Solomon Jones’ donkey. 


——_+e—____ 
For the Companion. 


AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

I aint got much to tell, but I’ll say this, it’s 
Hannah as saved me, soul and body, under Hr 
as we should allers look to. 

Hannah’s my daughter, ma’am, and she’s sit- 
ting at this present moment under her own vine 
and fig-tree, mending stockings, perhaps, for 
Jack Spinnich, who married her, and a very well- 
to-do fellow Jack is, to be sure. 

He begun with two wooden shanties, and now 
he owns a brick block. Think of that! Why,I 
feel as if was uncommon rich in such a son-in- 
law. 

And then, I have a seat at his fireside, my own 
particular chair, and my own particular cricket, 
and sometimes, when I sits there with little 
Jenny on my knee—she’s Hannah’s daughter— 
I do wish Lucy was alive. 

Lucy was my wife, and a sweet, tidy woman 
when I married her. We lived out o’ town, on 
a bit of cleared land, and I'd put up the house, 
and got the garding to that point where it begun 
to pay handsome, when I begun my pranks. 

Up till that time, there hadn’t been no liquor- 
shop in Mayville, but a smart, black-eyed chap, 
he sect up one, and, with a bright fire, and a 
cheery welcome, he somehow got in customers 
jest as easy as could be. 

It was about that time little Hannah was born, 
and her mother begun to be sickly, and Hannah, 
she was a crying, fretful little creatur’, so, in- 
stend o’ staying at home and helping my poor 
wife, as I should, I got to going to Brake Mells’ 
cursed shop, where songs were sung, and I was 
treated, and things were bright with a false glit- 
ter, as I learned afterwards, to my sorrow. 

Well, mine was a head that couldn’t bear 
much of the hot stuff they sold, and, though it 
didn’t make me jest wicked all to wunst, it sort 
o’ muddled the brain, so’t I wa’n’t fit for oat- 
doors or in-doors. The things didn’t seem to 
grow after that dretful shop was settled in May- 
ville, and I found myself a going backward. 

This didn’t suit poor Lucy; but as often as 
she spoke of the shop and the liquor, I’d begin 
to swear, and that hurt her so, you see, she 
couldn’t bear it. She’d ’a’ done any thing for 
peace, any thing but one, and that was this. 

I thought [’d bring my liquor home, but the 
first thing Lucy done was to snatch the jug 
from my hand like a fury, take it out doors 
before I could speak a word, and smash it into 
bits with the axe-helve. 

“There, Abner,” says she, her eyes a shining, 
and her breath quick, “that’s what I'll do al- 
ways—mind, always, if you bring that wicked 
stuff into this house. It’s ruined us a’ready, 
and I'll die before I'll have it near me!” 

Well, seeing ’t she was in arnest, I stopped 
right there, and if I’d been a man, and stopped 
altorether,—looking at that poor creatur’, white 
as a shect, and trembling all over,—looking at 
her, and remembering that what went for liquor 
ought to have gone for good. nourishing meat, I 
should have had her now, poor soul. 

Well, things went on slack enough, till. my 
Hannah got to be six or seven year old. Never 
very stout, she wa’n’t,—sort o’ spindlin’, but one 
of the sweetest and best of children. When I 
remember how she used to goin rags and. with- 
out shoes throuzh the cold, dretful winters, I 
hardly darst to look her in the face, though she’s 
forgave me, long, long ago. 

Well, it went from bad to worse, as the saying 
is, till I got to care for nothing but drink, and 
my poor Lucy, sick as she was, had to go to 
day’s work, and in the summer season Hannah 
picked berries to git enough to eat. 

OF course, every time I come to I was ashamed 
enough o’ myself; and when I said to Lucy, 
“Why didn’t you kill me?) Why don’t you run 
away from me and git some rest?” she never 
answered; but, O, the look in her eye! I hope I 
won’t see that look in the Judgment. I sec it 
now, sometimes, and it wakes me up in the mid- 
dle of the night, when I lay thinking of my mis- 
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erable past, till it seems as if there wasn’t another 
so wicked as I in all the world. 

Well, well, I got so I couldn’t bear the sight of 
the misery I didn’t seem to have power to stop, 
and so, like a coward, I went off. Yes, sir, left 
my poor family when little Hannah was ten 
year old, and went, a very vagabond, into the 
city, where I jest steeped myself in rum. 

P’r’aps a year had passed, and [ stood at one 
of the street-corners—what do you think—bez- 
ging for pennies. Yes, I’d got past work then. 
I’d lost all sense of respectability, all care of be- 
ing a man, and ’d got reduced to beggin’ for 
enough to git a drink with. 

So, as I stood there, shakin’ in my rags, one 
winter morning, sober, because I couldn’t help 
myself, who did I see, coming along the strects, 
erying bitterly, but Hannah? Why, it struck 
me like—worse than a blow of any, kind, and 1 
just stood there, breathless, till the child caught 
sight of me,and then you ought to seen her! 
Why, she lifted up her hands, as if I was one of 
the most blessed angels, and come flying to me, 
and dropped down on my bosom with great sobs, 
erying,— 

“Father, O, dear father! 
should find you!” 

Well, here was a state! I all rags, and she all 
rags, and we two crying there in the street. It 
made a crowd, I tell ye, and where to go I didn’t 
know. But as soon as I could, I led her off into 
an alley, and an old room I got for almost noth- 
ing, and there we two was by ourselves, 

“Where’s your mother?’ said I, as soon as I 
dared. 

“Mother's dead,” she sobbed, settin’ down on 
the floor, and covering her poor face with what 
was left of her old calico frock, and how she did 
ery! 

Well, if ever a poor wretch felt like a mur- 
derer, I did then. 

“Mother died a month ago,” said poor little 
Hannah, as soon as she could speak, “and she 
prayed for you, and said the Lord would save 
you. And then she told me to go into the city 
after she was buried, in one of the farmer’s carts, 
and I should find you, and you would stop drink- 
ing, right off, and get something to do, and we 
shonid Jive together, and be real happy. 

“The people there all told me I had better not 
come, and discouraged me, and called you hard 


I thought I never 


ould come. I sold mamma’s ring, and gave 
he money to a man, to bring me in, and I’ve 
een looking for you all yesterday and to-day. 
O, father, don’t never drink again! mother said 
you wouldn’t.” 

You might ’a’ knocked me down with a straw. 
I felt a creepiny through my bones, and the lift- 
ing up of my hair that was just as if she had 
come, and laid her cold fingers right over my 
heart, and that minute I had strength given to 
me to swear, solemn, that I wouldn’t never, 
NEVER, NEVER, touch a drop of the horrid stuff 
again! 

It seemed to hearten me right up. With all 
my hunger, I felt light and happy. I took my 
little gal by the hand and went out, and the fust 
thing I come across was a big wood-pile, and 
when the man looked at me as I asked for work, 
[ told him my story, the best I could, and he pit- 
ied me, and took me into his kitchen, me and 
little Hannah, and give us both as much hot 
coffee, and bread, and meat, as we could eat and 
drink, and I earned two dollars that day. 

Well, the woman, she got interested in little 
Hannah, and you wouldn’t hardly have knowed 
the gal when she come to go home with me, she 
was so nicely fitted out with clothes. 


names, and said you wasn’t worth saving; but of 


COMPANION. 


with my daughter Hannah, and, what is mores 
in my love for the blessed Saviour, through 
whose mercy I’ve been saved. 


——_+or—_—__ 


THE LIFE-LEDGER. 


Our sufferings we reckon o’er 
With skill minute and formal; 
The cheerful ease that fills the score 
We treat as merely normal. 
Our list of ills, how full, how great! 
We mourn our lot should fall so. 
I wonder do we calculate 
Our happinesses also? 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any? 
Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
‘To not so very many. 
Men’s looks are nigh as often gay 
As sad, or even solemn; 
Behold! my entry for to-day 
Is in the “happy” column. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
POOR ZEB. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

“Grandma were you born in this house?” 

“Q,no,dear!” said grandma, “but I was born in 
n house that stood preciscly where this one does. 
It was much larger than this, and had dormer 
windows, anda great hall through the middle. 
It was a much more imposing house than this, 
according to my way of thinking, but then, it 
wasn’t so snug, and it took a sight of wood to 
keep it warm. q 

“To tell the truth, I don’t think it ever was 
warm in the winter. People didn’t expect to be 
comfortable winters in those days. First, we’d 
turn our faces to the fire, and then one side, and 
then our backs, and so keep revolving, like a 
piece of meat ona spit. It was about as much 
as Zeb could do just to tend the fires.” 

“Who was Zeb?” asked Ethan, who had put 
aside his top, and joined his sisters at the first 
intimation of a tall: about “old times.” 

“He was a colored boy that lived at our house 
when I was a girl. Zebulon Paine, his name 
was. Poor fellow! I always thought they were 
hard on him, but they didn’t look at such things 
then as they do now. It wasn’t a great while 
since they had freed their slaves here in New 
England, and somehow tlhe curse of it still 
seemed to cling to the blacks, just as it does at 
the South now. 

“1 don’t know whether Zeb’s mother had ever 
been g slave or not, but if she had, she was freed 
beford he was born, ard owned a little house, 
where she lived with her children. I’ve been 
there to see her spin and weave, many a time. 

“Zeb was her oldest son, and a smart boy 
enough to work when he felt like it; anyhow, he 
did very well for the odds and ends which father 
wanted him for, such as bringing water, tending 
the fires, feeding the cattle, and wheeling the 
goods from the warehouse to the shop. 

“Father was a dealer in dry goods and grocer- 
ies, and had a shop in the west corner room of 
the house, where he retailed goods to his cus- 
tomers. The warchouse was where he kept his 
stock in bales and barrels, as it came from Bos- 
ton. It was a long, low building, @ little back 
from the house, with one large door, and two 
windows, with heavy shutters. It was a dark, 
gloomy place, and nobody cared to go into it 
unless they were obliged to, and few exer did, 
excepting father, and Zeb, and Hicks, the ped- 
dicr. Father used to supply Hicks with goods 
tocarry round the country. After a while, father 
began to think that he missed more goods from 
the warehouse than he could account for, and, 
naturally enough, his suspicions fell first on 
Hicks. He said not a word to any one out of 


So the long and the short of the story is tha# the family, but just kept a keen watch of the 


the man took me into his store as soon as I got 
decently dressed up. 

After that, it didn’t take long to make a home 
again. 
she said she’d rather stay by father, and keep 
house for him; and that’s what she did. It’s 
sort o’ queer that I’ve lost all care or relish for 


drink. I didn’t expect that, cause it’s somethin’ | 


almost supernateral, but ’twas so; and little 
Hannah watched me close. I didn’t blame her 
for that. 

She was aright smart little thing, was Han- 
nah. By help of one of the ncighbors, she got 
learnin’ enough to read and cipher; and then, at 
twelve, she went to night-school, and—well, I’d 
like to have you see my Hannah, that’s all. It 
don’t seem to me that she can be the daughter 
of such a man as I used to be; but there’s Lucy, 
she give her her grace, and her beauty, and her 
pretty tastes, and here’s this little child is a goin’ 
to be jest like her. 

I don’t think Lucy is sorry a bit now, secin’s 
to be jest like her. 

I don’t think Lucy is sorry a bit now, seein’s 
things has happened as tlcy have, for she’s been 
enjoying heaven all this time. And I'm sure, in 
my old age, I’ve found a little heaven on earth 


Hannah was offered a good place, but | 


matter, and in a few months he found that, 
though things continued to disappear, it hap- 
pened just as often when the peddler had not 
been along as when he had, so that he was all 
adrift again, and didn’t know what to think. 
“One evening, he came into the kitchen, where 
Zeb was entertaining us children with his violin. 
Zeb played just as naturally as the birds warble, 
and sometimes he would sing at the same time, 
and dance a kind of double shaffle that amused 
us greatly. Well, father came in, and of course 
Zeb stopped playing; but father said,— 
“Finish your tune, finish your tune, boy.’ 
“Zeb was about twenty years old at that time. 
He played his tune out, and then father said,— 
“Did you lock the warchouse carefully, to- 
night, Zeb?” 
“J did so, sah, and guy you the key,’ said 
Zed, looking surprised. 
“J believe you did. 
you?” 

“ Allers, sah,” 

““T only asked because I have thought for 
some time that I missed things, and I didn’t see 


You always have, haven’t 





how that could be if the door was properly 
locked.’ 
“What kind o’ things? ‘lasses, an’ sich?’ 
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asked Zcb. ‘Coz, sometimes, when I’s drawin’ 
off ‘lasses, I jes’ takes a lick, and now and then 
Teats a raisin ora fig, but I never thought as 
you’d care, or I wouldn’t ha’ done it.’ 

“Fat all the goodies you want,’ said father. 
‘I didn’t refer to those; but sometimes I’ve 
missed whole bales of cloth, and bags of meal.’ 

“¢You has! Ef that don’t beat all! Now, look 
a here, sah, my room’s in the back of the house, 
you know, sah, and I’ll kind o’ sleep with one 
eye open, an’ ef anybody comes prowlin’ round 
the warehouse, I’ll hit him acrack overde head!’ 

“Father laughed at this valiant threat, and, 
after making some inquiries about the cattle and 
pigs, went back to the parlor. 

“If Zeb slept with one eye open, it seemed to 
do no good, for occasionally father would miss 
something, the same as before. 

“At last, it all came out, though I often 
wished it never had, and s0, I think, did father. 

“Tt was one night when Davie was at home 
from ‘sea. He had been off with three of his 
comrades to some place of amusement, and was 
returning late, when he saw one of the ware- 
house shutters open. 

“ ‘Hollo, what’s the meaning of that?’ said he, 
in a whisper. ‘Whist! Let’s go and see.’ So 
they crept along stcalthily, keeping in the shadow 
of the buildings, till they came to the open shat- 
ter, and then they crouched down, and kept 
quite still. They could hear voices muttering 
inside, and a lifting and dragging of heavy arti- 
cles. Presently, a man put his head out the 
window and reconnoitred, but did not see the 
boys in their dark clothes, close behind the shut- 
ter. So he got out, and the man inside began 
handing him out the stolen goods. Then two of 
the boys pounced upon the outside man, while 
the others closed the shutter and barred it, mak- 
ing a prisoner of the inside man. I don’t know 
how the boys came to have their wits about them 
so. Father said they were as shrewd as if they'd 
been real detectives. 

“Well, Davie and the boys dragged the man 
they had scized to the house, in spite of his strug- 
gles, for it was four to one, and, by the time they 
got him into the hall, the whole family was 
aroused, and ran down to see what the matter 
was—Dolly and I, as well as the rest, because 
we were afraid to be left up stairs alone. Just 
as we got there, father was pulling the man’s 
hat from his face, and—it was Zeb! 

«T’'m sorry for this,’ said father, looking very 
solemn. And then we children begun to cry, 
and were sent back to bed. 

“The man in the warehouse proved to be 
Hicks, the peddler. He and Zeb were both taken 
before a magistrate, and made a full confession, 
but not until so much had been proved against 
them that it was uscless to try to conceal any 
thing. Hicks was leader in the affair, as he sold 
the goods, merely giving Zeb enough fora bribe, 
and keeping nearly all the profit himself. The 
way Zeb managed was to leave the window open, 
and then bar the shutter outside, so that, when 
all appeared safe, it was not in reality fastened 
at all. 

“Then they put the goods in an old cave in 
the side of a hill which had once been used for a 
potato pen, and kept them there till the peddlcr 
could come and take them slyly, and that was 
how he escaped suspicion so long. 

“They had their trial at the October term, and 
father had to be there, of course. 

“When he came home, he went to the room 
where mother was sitting, and, leaning on the 
back of a chair, he said,— 

«Well, what do you think the sentence is?” 

“‘T hope they’ve been lenient to poor Zeb,’ 

said mother. ‘He was merely a tool of the other 
one.” 
““They’ve banished him. They’re going to 
send him to the West Indies. 0, it’s a shame, 3 
wicked shame! And that villain, Hicks, will 
only be shut up in jail a little while, and then be 
free to come and go as he pleases.’ 

“But what right have they to make such 4 
distinction between the two? asked mother. 
‘What reason do they give?” 

“<The right of might. No other. Reason? 
Isn’t it excuse enough that his skin is black? 
No matter how black the heart is, if the outside 
be fair.’ 

“It will kill his mother. 
it to her?’ said mother. 

“ «She knows it now. 
father. 

“Perhaps something might have been done if 
father had understood how to do it. I don’t 
know about that, but this I do know, that Zeb's 
sentence was carried out, and we never saw Jim 
more. 

“Poor old Dinah went about her work as usual, 
but I noticed that if we came upon her suddenly, 
when she thought she was alone, there were al- 
most always tears rolling down her cheeks. [ 
don’t like to think of it.. The fate of Zeb and his 


How can we break 


She was at court,’ said 
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mother has haunted me all my life. But it was 
neatly eighty years ago that this happened, my 
dears, and, thank Heaven! they don’t do such 
things now; not in this part of the country, at 


least.” 
——_+o+—_—__ 


ANHODOTES OF SNAKES AND 
THEIR HABITS. 


“Y¢ is astonishing what a bulk can be stowed away 
In asnake’s stomach. I killed a young snake once 
80 heavy with a rabbit it had swallowed that it could 
soarcely move. For along time it puzzled me to 
know how any creature can swallow another larger 
than itself, and more especially how it can find room 
in its stomach for any thing more than its own 
length; for you know that serpents never divide 
their food into bits, noreven masticate it; they swal- 
low it whole, horns and all, if it has any; but by 
watching I solved the mystery. Their jaws, throat, 
body and intestines are capable of very great disten- 
tion. Any thing which ts swallowed longer than it- 
self must be such as can be bent double and laid par- 
allel in the stomach, or else crooked into many short 
folds; for, however hugely a snake may stretch in 
girth, it can stretch very little in length. 

“Now for the process of swallowing. The prac- 
tice among all constrictors, or wrapping and crush- 
ing snakes, after having squeezed their prey until 
the bones are broken, and the body made long, is to 
cover it over with slimy saliva before swallowing. 
Eggs are slimed and swallowed wiihout crushing. 
In all the serpents I have examined with care,— 
which I confess are those of the broad-headed or 
fanged variety,—the jaws are constructed on a plan 
different from those of quadrupeds. They are not 
composed of bone but of cartilage. They are not 
Jointed at the sides only, butalsoin front. The jaws 
need not close on all sides at the same time, but 
those on the right, for instance, may be brought to- 
gether, while those on the left may be open; and, 
more than that, the closing jaws may be drawn for- 
cibly back towards the throat, while the pair that is 
opening may be shoved farther onwards for a fresh 
hold. 

“The first time I had the opportunity of observing 
this was In the case of a small rattlesnake. It was by 
the roadside, while I was travelling. My attention 
was caught from a distance by seeing it throw itself 


about as if in great distress. As I drew nearer, I. 


saw that although its neck was not bigger than my 
thumb, it had something in its mouth as large and 
long as my two fingers. ‘ 

“On a nearer approach I discovered that It had 
caught a toad, and had succeeded in getting down 
the head and neck, as far as the shoulders, but that 
the toad, unwilling to travel farther along that dark 
and uncomfortable road, had stiffened its fore legs 
at right angles to its body, asa catfish sets its fins. 
From the frantic efforts made to throw the toad 
against the clods and hillocks of sand, and to draw 
it forcibly through bunches of grass, I was at first 
convinced that the snake had choked itself by at- 
tempting to swallow something too big for its throat, 
and that being threatened with suffocation, it was 
trying to disgorge, but was prevented by its recurved 
teeth. : 

“30 I dismounted and stood close over it to watch 
the operation, saying to It, ‘My little fellow, you have 
got yourself into # big trouble by your greediness. 
I'll stay here for a while to keep you company, but 
don’t expect me to help you.’ 

“The snake was so much in earnest that it paid no 
attention to me, although I stooped directly over it. 
To my surprise, [ saw that after every violent throw- 
ing of the toad about, as described, the snake would 
stop to work its jaws. It was them I observed the 
ratchet-like action of the recurved teeth, oatching on 
one side and drawing towards the throat, while the 
other side was opened and pushed forward to take 
further hold of the skin. The snake was not trying 
to get the toad out, but in. Its pushing and pulling 
amid the grass and clods was to force down the 
toad’s arms. 

“Poor toady!’ I exclaimed, on seeing the skin of 
its neck sadly stretched and torn by the snake's teeth. 
‘You are ina bad way. You are bound to go down 
that dark hole, in spite of your stiff arms, for the 
snake will hold you there till you are dead, and then 
it will make no difference where you go.’ 

“After watching until I had learned all that my 
little scaly friend promised to teach, I thought of 
trying upon it the effect of tobacco juice. 1 never 
use tobacco in any form, though I always carry it 
with me, as a relief to the bite of ticks, mosquitoes 
and spiders, for a small plece of the leaf wetted and 
laid on the skin will kill the pain of almost any ani- 
mal poison. 

“E chewed a plece large enough to produce a few 
drops of very strong juice, which I dropped on the 
toad’s neck s0 as to enter the snake’s lips, and the 
effect was laughable. You never saw @ wormy plum 
come out of a boy’s mouth more quickly than that 
toad came out of the snake's, 

“Away jumped the toad, so joyful that he kept 
Jumping as long as he was in sight, and looked as if 
he would keep at it the rest of his life; but the snake 
—it would have amused you to see how disgusted he 
appeared. ‘That was probably his first acquaintance 
with tobacco. 

“So far as I know, all venomous serpents are heav- 
ily built, and slow in their movements. This is a 
wise ordering of Providence, for had they the ewift- 
ness and eauciness of some of theslender kinds, there 
would be no security to life of man or beast. This 
sluggistiness is ensured also by their habits, for they 
lead @ very lazy life, are great gormandizers, and be- 
come fat as aldermen. 


“Deadly as their polson is to men and dogs, and | 





even to horses and the larger cattle, it is seldom that 
hogs are hurt except when lean or bitten in the leg. 
No doubt their thick skin and coarse hair are a great 
protection, and still more the thick fat, which either 
neutralizes the poison, or by filling the groove of 
the fang with grease, prevents {ts flow. Yet hogs are 
more exposed than most animals, for they are great 
devourers of serpents, and will eat all the rattle 
snakes they can find, poison-bags and all. 

“Strange to say that, although these poison-bags, 
full of their green liquid, He in the cheeks of a ser- 
pent, emitting their contents on the slightest pres- 
sure, and are no doubt emptied into the stomach in 
swallowing its larger prey, it never feels Its effect ex- 
cept from a bite. Yet it can no more stand its own 
venom than any other creature can. 

“A friend of mine once witnessed an Interesting 
scene, in which a venturesome little black snake pro- 
yoked a great overgrown rattlesnake to kill itself 
How little blackie came to know that the other would 
be poisoned by its own bite, is more than we can 
conceive, unless the information came direct from its 
Maker; but it did know it, and it also put that 
knowledge to effectual use. The rattlesnake was 
moving leisurely along, with the dignity of an old 
patriarch, when suddenly something glided across 
its back; it was alittle black snake, as slender, and 
almost as swift as an arrow. 

“The rattleanake gave one shake of its tail, instant- 
ly threw itself into coil, and looked angrily around. 
The black snake in the meantime had concealed it- 
self in the bushes, waiting until the other had put 
itself out of battle array. The moment, however, 
that the clumsy rattlesnake had stretched itself at 
full length, and was moving heavily aloug as before 
there was another streak of black, and the. little 
snake had once more insulted its dignity by whip- 
ping over its back. 

“This was rather too much for Mr. Rattle’s pa- 
tience, who made a furious backward stroke at the 
impertinent little tormentor, but without success. 
Again and again the provocation was repented, un- 
til finally, by @ stroke more awkward than usual, 
the rattlesnake wounded itself in the back, and in 
less than ten minutes turned over and died. 

“This scene, as I say, was witnessed by one who 
described it to me; but I was myself witness once to 
a conflict between a black snake and a rattlesnake 
on a wholly different plan. The rattlesnake was in 
coll, and the black snake, with its tail wrapped 
around a bush just beyond the other’s reach, was 
doing all it could, by saucily swinging its head near 
to its face and pecking at it, to induce it to strike, 
and thus throw itself out of guard. 

“The rattlesnake, apparently aware of its danger, 
refused for a long time to give up the advantage of 
its coil, but contented itself with short, angry snaps 
at its persecutor when the insulting head was pushed 
nearer than usual, 

“The moment, however, that wrath overcame 
prudence, and induced the rattlesnake to throw it» 
self at full length, the other made a quick dart from 
the bush, seized it by the neck, wrapped its tighten- 
ing folds around, and crushed it to death. Wo have 
no more effectual destroyer of the rattlesnake, and 
indeed of most others of the serpent race, than this 
same black-runner. Its elegant figure, graceful mo- 
tion and superb manner, make it a thorough gentle- 
man among snakes; but it is at the same time a per- 
fect Ishmaelite towards every species except its own, 
and especially towards all of the venomous tribes. 

“This makes it a useful animal, and should exempt 
it from the wholesale destruction pronounced against 
every thing bearing the name of serpent. It is also 
acapital mouser, being able to pursue its prey into 
holes and crevices where not even a ferret can go; 
and were it not so self-confident and insolent, and 
such an arrant thief where eggs and young poultry 
are to be found, it might be made a valuable addi- 
tion to our list of domestic animals.” 


——_+e+ 
A BRUSH WITH FUEGIANS. 


Ten years ago I entered the Straits of Magellan in 
H. M. 8. Thunderer, in company with two gunboats, 
the Froward and the Growler, which she was or- 
dered to convoy to Vancouver's Island. 

One lovely morning as we were silently steaming 
at the head of our little squadron through the calm 
blue water, two large canoes full of Fuegians shot 
out from behind a projecting neck of land, and 
steered towards the ships. 

With shouts and yells, and brandishing of spears 
and clubs, the hideous creatures on board endeay- 
ored to attract our attention, and held up skins and 
furs, to show their willingness to trade; but al- 
though they managed to place their canves close 
alongside us, the captain, anxious to reach the next 
anchorage, refused to stop. 

As the vessels swept rapidly past, the savages in- 
dulged in howls of rage and disappointment, which 
resembled the cries of wild beasts, and were audible 
long after they themselves were left far astern. 

Some disappointment also was felt on board the 
Thunderer at having our acquaintance with these 
strange people cut so short, and it was with consid- 
erable satisfaction that we heard, about an hour af- 
terwards, that in consequence of the machinery of 
one of the gunboats becoming disabled, it had been 
resolved to come to an anchor. 

Scarcely was the frigate’s anchor let go in one of 
the sheltered little nooks that abound on the Pata- 
gonian shore, before a party of half-a-dozen officerz, 
including myself, manned the ship's gig and pulled 
back towards tho promontory we had passed earlier 
inthe day, and which was plainly distinguishable 
by pale blue smoke rising from behind the trees, and 
indicating the locality of a Fuegian encampment. 

After along row, and just as we were getting a 








little exhausted, we arrived off a narrow inlet, the 
entrance to which was partially concealed by the 
thick bushes that grew down to the water's edge. 
As the opening appeared to Jead in the direction of 
the supposed encampment, it was resolved to ex- 
plore further, and with some difficulty the boat was 
pushed into it. 

To our surprise, after going some hundred yards, 
the channel suddenly widened, and we found our- 
selves in @ large lagoon studded with little rocky 
islands, covered with luxuriant foliage, and reflected 
on its placid bosom as ina mirror. Above towered 
the lofty, snow-clad summits of the giant Andes, ex- 
tending the length of the continent; nearer still 
were steep cliffs and gently sloping hills, down whose 
sides rolled myriads of silver cascades; trees of ev- 
ery kind, from the hardy fir to the crimson-blos- 
somed fuschia, fringed the borders of the lake. 

As yet we had seen nothing of the Indians. We 
had brought biscuits, blankets, and other articles to 
barter for skins and furs, and were determined not 
to be disappointed. Slowly we rowed across the la- 
goon for a distance of about a mile. 

At length, on rounding a point, something ap- 
peared through the bushes, like one of the wigwams 
of twisted boughs which tho natives construct for 
dwellings. A few moments after we saw another of 
these quaint habitations, and then another, till as 
the boat went ahead we found we were in the mid- 
dle of a native village. 

‘There, drawn up on the beach, were several war 
canoes, including the two we had seen outside, 
whilst standing beside them were over a dozen Fue- 
gians engaged in landing fish from the boats, and 
lounging about in listless attitudes, handling their 
spears, and bows, and arrows, several of which 
strewed the ground. Squatting on the ground near 
them were some half-dozen squaws, with children 
slung round their necks. 

On seeing the boat draw near they raised 2 loud 
ery, the meaning of which we were unable to com- 
prehend, and the women and children at once disap- 
peared, whilst all the men hurried down to the 


beach. 
Aware of the treacherous disposition of these peo- 


ple, we made up our minds to carry on what inter- 
course we had with them without landing from 
the boat. The precaution had also been taken of 
bringing acouple of revolvers, which were now ly- 
ing in the stern sheets, loaded with ball. We hadin 
addition an ordinary double-barrelled fowling piece, 
and for other weapons (in the event of trouble aris- 
ing contrary to our anticipations) were content to 
rely on the boat-hooks and stretchers. 

We paddled cautiously in until the boat’s bow just 
touched the beach. There was now a fair chance of 
observing the Indians, who we all confessed had 
justly earned the character they bore of being 
amongst the lowest and most degraded specimens of 
the human race—some, in fact most of them, were 
entirely devoid of clothing, and their faces and bod; 
ies, which, from exposure to the elements, had be- 
come somewhat the color of raw beef, were tattoed 
with various devices. 

All, both men and women, wore their hair long, 
and presented on the whole an appearance as repul- 
sive as can well be imagined. 

We had not much leisure, however, to coutem- 
plate them, before many were knee-deep in water, 
and crowding around the boat. By signs and by 
making use of the few words from the Fuegian yo- 
cabulary that we were masters of, we made them un- 
derstand our object, and one or two skina of the fur 
seal were produced for inspection. 

Subsequently some robes made of the skins of os- 
triches and of the guanacoa or llama, skilfully sewn 
together, were offered. 

After a little bargaining, some of our old blankets 
and some biscuit were exchanged for the skins, 
Our stores, as we showed them, were not yet ex- 
hausted, and by signs we endeavored to induce them 
to bring some more furs out of their wigwams, with 
a view to doing a little more business. 

Every thing up to this time had gone on pleasant- 
ly enough. At length one of the Fuegians was dis- 
covered reaching his hand over the boat's gunwale, 
in the act of seizing a rather showy rug which had 
been reserved as a bonne bouche in our trading oper- 
ations. 

Of course it was immediately wrested from him; 
but on seeing himself baffied, the savage made a 
thrust with a heavy spear or lance at the officer in 
the bow, who, warding it off with one hand, deliv- 
ered with the other a blow which sent the aggressor 
sprawling in the water. 

At the same instant we noticed the natives endeay- 
oring to seize the boat’s oars, which hung over the 
side, whilst those on shore, who had now gathered in 
considerable numbers, raised another unearthly yell, 
and sent a volley of stones at our party. . 

‘Things now looked eritical. If they once succeed: 
ed in getting possession of the oars, it was clear that 
our chance of retreat was gone, and equally so that 
we should {ufallibly be, one and all, reserved for the 
Fuegian roast, at the next great banquet, for the 
people are said to be cannibals. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Two of us seized 
the revolvers, but as they had not been capped, they 
were not immediately available. So in the emer- 
gency we laid about us vigorously with the boat- 
hooks and stretchers upon the men who clung to 
our oars, thus compelling them to releaze their hold. 

One discharge of small shot from the fowling-piece 
told with effect upon a brawny savage who had laid 
hold of the stem of the gig, and was trying to run 
her up on the beach, and wo were clear. 

Ivstantly we pushed out into the lagoon, followed 
by shouts and yells, and a few stray arrows; some 
of the lattcr fell on board, but beyond a trifling 
ecratch or two, did no mizchicf. 








Here we paused a minute to take breath after our 
little encounter. Our assailants, now some fifty 
yards distant, ecelng that we had escaped, began 
crowding down to their canoes with a view to pur- 
suit. Perceiving this, our two revolvers were brought 
into play, and at each discharge one or two of the 
natives fell, amid the howls of their companions. 

During the confusion thus occasioned, we bent 
steadily to our oars, and were soon well out in the 
middle of the lake, where we could still hear, th 
faintly, the shouts of our late antagonists. 

After this unexpected rencontre it was resolved to 
content ourselves with this day’s trading, and go 
back to the ship, especially as the tops of the moun- 
tains were now ruddy with the glow of the setting 
sun, Lelsurely we pulled by the various {slets which 
we had passed on our journey up the lagoon, admir- 
ing still more their beauty, as, wrapped in the blue 
mist of evening, they presented an appearance of su- 
pernatural loveliness. 

It was almost dusk when the narrow entrance 
spoken of above was approached; and all at once 
the midshipman in the bows beckoned to us to cease 
rowing, and pointed ahead, where, to our consterna- 
tion, we perceived our Fuegian friends, who had got 
before us, and by taking some shorter route had been 
for some time at the entrance, where they were now 
busy cutting down the trees and underwood in such 
a manner as to block up the opening, and effectually 
to bar our retreat. 

Here, then, was a dilemma which we had never 
contemplated; if, as we surmised, this was the only 
entrance to the lagoon, we were clearly in something 
very like a trap. A council of war was held, at 
which all agreed that, with our small party, to force 
the passage against such odds and in the face of the 
obstructions would be dangerous, if not impossible. 

Ultimately it was decided that the safest plan would 
be to search for another exit out into the straits, 
and failing in this, to make the best we could of it 
in the gig till next morning, when assistance would 
be sent from the frigate. 5 

It was now nearly dark, and the uselessness of at- 
tempting to find any other passage soon became ap- 
parent; we therefore had to resign ourselves to the 
prospect of passing all night in an open boat. The 
situation, though in some respects novel, was, it 
must be confessed, by no means agreeable. 

The thought of danger from our Fuegian acquaint- 
ances, whose watch-fires still gleamed brightly on the 
beach, never troubled us much; although, to avoid 
a surprise, we deemed it safer to remain in the boat. 
For provisions we had plenty of biscuits, which had 
been intended for the natives if our intercourse with 
them had not been so rudely interrupted; we were 
also supplied with two or three blankets, which, as 
it soon became very cold, were of great service. 

During the night, which was perfectly calm, 
though pitch dark, we more than once heard the dis- 
tant boom of the guns fired from the ship as a signal 
to us to return on board, and would gladly have 
obeyed the summons, had obedience been possible. 

At length, about midnight, signs of an approach- 
ing heavy shower appeared, and our little party were 
by this time so cramped by the cold, that we deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to seck a place where we might 
land, and spend the remainder of the night with less 
discomfort ; accordingly, after a careful survey, the 
boat was run nolselessly aground, under some bushes. 
and we landed, taking with us our blankets, tre-arms 
and boat-hooks. 

The rain now began to descend in torrents. We 
had scarcely disembarked when the sight of two or 
three deserted wigwams startled us a little; after sat- 
isfying ourselves that they were unoccupied, possés- 
sion was taken of one of them, which was strewn 
with muscle-shells, left by the former tenants, and 
spreading our blankets overhead we made a tolera- 
ble tent, which, in a great measure, afforded shelter 
from the rain. 

Notwithstanding this improvement in our position, 
cannot say that any of us slept that night. The 
necessity for being on the alert, as well as the gen- 
eral discomfort of our situation, effectually banished 
slumber. It continued to pour until nearly daylight, 
by which time the ground was a perfect swamp, and 
our tent barely habitable. As the sun rose in a sky 
that was absolutely cloudless, we cautiously moved 
down to our boat, which was nearly half full of rain 
water, looked to the revolvers, and started to recon- 
noitre, 

On reaching our post of observation, we saw tie 
Fuegians still at the entrance to the lagoon; they 
had now so completely blocked up the opening with 
felled trees, as to leave It scarcely distinguishable. 

This time, however, our reconnoissance was not 
unnoticed, for venturing a little nearer than before, 
iu order to make a more accurate survey, a loud yell 
announced that our approach was discovered. First 
one, then two, and eventually four canoes immedi- 
ately put off in pursuit, crowded with savages. We 
got ready the fire-arms, and laid on our oars, 

When the first canoe had got within forty yards tt 
was received with two barrels from each revolver, - 
and the howls that followed from the poor wretches. 
attested the accuracy of ouraim. Still they paddled 
rapidly towards us, letting fly several arrows, all of 
which fell short, and brandishing their clubs, as if in 
expectation of coming to close quarters. 

This, however, was not in our judgment desirable, 
and a few strokes of the oars shot us some way ahcad, 
and guve time to reload the discharged chambers of 
the revolvers. 

Again wo waited, but now the second canoe had 
overtaken the first, and the two came on together. 
Willingly would we have spared tho poor creatures, 
but there was now no help for it, and as they neared 
us six reports followed in rapid succession, and, as 
nearly as we could judge, six more Fucgian warriors 
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For a moment the survivors hesitated, and we be- 
gan to entertain a hope that their experience of the 
deadly effect of the revolvers would induce them to 
discontinue the contest, when, rendered desperate by 
their loss, they again raised the war-cry, and ad- 
vanced. 

Once more we pulled vigorously ahead, and be- 
Neved we had left all our foes astern, when a shower 
of stones, intermingled with a few more arrews, 
struck the boat. On leoking round, we found, to our 
amazement, the other two canoes, which we had for 
a time lost sight of, rapidly closing upon us from two 
different directions, and the whole four, containing 
some fifty of the natives, appeared bent on driving 
us into a little bay that lay Just before us. 

Things now began to look really serious. We had 
oaly a few cartridges left, and the fowling-piece was 
of course tseless, except at short range; whilst, as 
the enomy was rapidly heading us Into the land, our 
superior speed would soon cease to be available. 

However, there was nothing for it but to makea 
good fight, taking, if possible, the canoes im detail; 
and our two revolvers were again levelled, when all 
at once the deafening report of a sixty-eight pounder 
gun burst upon our startled cars, followed by 2 long, 
continuous roar, which, for some seconds, rumbled 
away in echoes among the distant hills. 

At the same instant the tall masts and rigging of 
the old Thunderer appeared over the tops of the 
bushes, as, doubtless attracted by the smoke of the 
Fuegian camp fires, she steamed slowly and majesti- 
cally down to what had been the entrance to the la- 
goon. 

Never was a sight more welcome. The contest was 
atan end. With the most ludicrous expressions of 
terror, the enemy paddled to the shore, and, aban- 
doning their canoes, fled inland with such precipita- 
tion, that before tho frigate fired a second gun there 
was not a Fuegian to be scen. 

By holsting the boat’s flag to the end of an oar, 
‘we managed to make our whereabouts known to 
Those on board the ship, and in a short time a strong 
party landed, and after some hours’ labor, removed 
the obstructions thrown across the opening, and re- 
leased us from our unpleasant captivity. 
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DUST AND DISEASE. 


That the air is full of particles of dust, and 
that these are not of an inorganic or mineral 
nature, has now been fully proved, but whether 
they arc principally vegetable or animal organ- 
isms, is a point on which there is still a differ- 
ence of opinion. It is probable that out of the 
250,000 drawn from the air into a single drop of 
water, many were vegetable spores, and many 
belonged to low orders of animal life. 

The microscope reveals a world teeming with 
animal existences. Even the human blood has its 
parasites. The matter from abscesses which have 
been exposed to the airis found to swarm with ac- 
tive little organisms, which are called vibrios. 
Tielmboltz, a well known German physiologist, 
suffers from an annual attack of hay fever, which 
causes catarrh. During this time, and no other, 
the discharge from his nose is peopled with these 
vibrios, © strong sneeze being, however, neces- 
sary to dislodge them from their hiding-places. 
They are thus to be sncezed out, though not 
perhaps to be sneezed at. 

Whether the atmospheric particles belong to 
the vegetable or animal kingdom, many of them 
have an immense power of reproducing them- 
selves. Just as from one acorn grows an oak, 
which produces thousands of acorns, each the 
germ of another oak, from whence, in process of 


time, arises a large forest, so, when a dust germ 


is lodged in favorable circumstances, it multi- 
plies itself with wonderful rapidity, and causes 
tremendous effects. This is now generally held 
to be the way in which various diseases are 
transplanted from one person to another, espec- 
ialy epidemics, attacking a large number of 
persons at once. 

It was formerly believed that these diseases 
were communicated by malaria, or matter in 
decay. A little being received into the body, 
spread itself, or rather its decay, just as leaven 
spreads its influence indefinitely through a large 
quantity of flour. A speck of rotten mafter 
would thus cause the whole human frame to rot. 
A blow was given to this theory, when, in 1836. 
a yeast plant was discovered, which acts in the 
sam? way as ordinary yeast, and thus shows 
that fermentation is a product of life instead of 
fn process of decay. 

In connection with this, it was further discov- 
ered that putrefaction, or the decaying process, 
docs not take place when the air is excluded, or 
when only burnt airis supplied. This also shows 
that fermentation is caused by living organisms, 
which find their food in the substance which is 
said to ferment, and cause a chemical change in 
it by their multiplication. 

Tue germs of disease are consequently now 
often called ferments, as small-pox ferment, ty- 
phus ferment, &c. They have, however, never 
yet been detected. The atoms are so small that 
microscope of the highest power is incapable 
of defining them. How they get into our bodies 
is also a mystery. They are the worst kind of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








enemies, because they do not attack openly, but 
only in darkness. 

Fortunately, there are several ways in which 
we can defend ourselves even from their invisi- 
ble assaults. The first precaution js to keep the 
body and its surroundings clean, and to take 
plenty of fresh, not stale, air and exercise, 

Again, we can enlist the services of carbolic 
and cresylic acids, sulphurous acid, chloride of 
lime, &c.; and, last of all, when in danger of in- 
fection, we can wear respiraters of cotton wool, 
which will keep the dust from our mouths and 
nostrils. 

—_+e»___—_—. 
THE DROWNED BOY. 


I have been to the brink ef the river, i 
The cold, dark river ef death; 
And still in the valley I shiver, 
‘Where my child yielded up his breath. 
Chill, chill was the touch of the billow, 
As it clozed o’er my darling's head, 
Then left him asleep on his pillow— 
My beautiful, beautiful dead! 


O, dark was the day when the token 
‘Was sent from the palace on high, 
That the sweet silver chord must be broken, 
And the pitcher all shattered must He. 
O, that midaight was starless and dreai 
‘When our child had to fight the last foe— 
At length, of the conflict aweary, 
Love loosed him, and sobbed, ‘‘Let him go!"” 


“Great Father, receive the sweet spirit, 
That is bursting its fetters of clay!” 
He slept—he was gone to inherit 
The crown and the kingdom of Day. 
That smile, like an infant's escaping 
From danger to mother’s own breast, 
Told the moment the angels were taking 
Our weary one home to his rest, 


——++—__, 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 
Though the organization of Congress is usually 

considered complete when each branch has its 

presiding officer and Clerk (Secretary, in the 
Senate) chosen, there still remains something to 
be done to put that body in working order. 
That something consists in the appointment 
of committees, to each of which business is re- 
ferred, to be put into shape and form for the 
benefit of Senate or House ef Representatives. 

In the House of Representatives, the Speaker 
appoints the Committees. His will is law. But 
he consults with members on the subject, and is 
governed to some extent by their suggestions 
and advice. An experienced Speaker knows, or 
is supposed to know, the character and talents 
of each member, and if he does his duty, he will 
assign men to the work they are best fitted to 
perform. 


{Sometimes, however, party or personal feel- |’ 


ings come in, and influence the choice ef the 
Speaker. He is expected to favor his own side 
in politics; and from this no evil may follow, 
if his party is represented in the House by meh. 
of ability. 

The Senate keeps the business of forming its 
committees in its own hands. One reason of 
this is, that the Senate has no such office as the 
Speaker is in the House of Representatives. 

The Vice-President of the United States is, by 
virtue of his office, President of the Senate, and 
hecan preside at every sitting of that body. Yet 
he is not a member of that body, and he can 
take no part in its debates. In case the Senate 
should be equally divided on any question, he 
has “‘n cnsting vote,” and can give victory to 
whichever side he may be pleased to give it. 

It would not answer to leave the power to ap- 
point committees in the hands of such an officer, 
for he might he opposed to the majority of the 
Senate, and form such committees as that ma- 
jority never could approve. So the Senate acts 
for itself in committec-making, quite unlike to 
the House. 

The most important committee in the House 
of Representatives is the Committee of Ways 
and Means. It has charge of every thing that 
relates to revenue, as its chicf business; and the 
Chairman holds some such plece in the House 
ef Representatives as the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer holds in the Honse of Cqmmons. 

Accordingly, it is always considered a high 
honor to be at the hend of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The post has been held by some of 
the ablest men of the country. It is now held 
by Mr Dawes, of Massachusetts, who was ap- 
pointed to it by Speaker Blaine, on the 4th of 
December. 

The next committec is that on Appropriations, 
which has to do with expenditure. 

Perhaps the next most important commit- 
tee is that on Forcign Affairs. Then come the 
Committees on the Judiciary,on Banking and 
Currency, on Manufactures, on Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, on Military Affairs, on the Militia, on 
Naval Affairs, on Elections, and on many other 
subjects. 

Thenumber of committecs has much increased, 
with the increase of the country. Speaker Blaine 
appointed fifty-seven Committees on the first 
day of the present session of Congress. 





Such a committee as that on Pacific Railroad 








could not have been thought of twenty years 
ago; and so ef the Committee on Freedmen’s 
Affairs. These committees are of recent forma- 
tion, 

The work of the committees alse has increased, 
and is most arduous. Every man who has been 
a member of a legislative body, and has done his 
duty there, is aware that most of the work in 
such a body is done by committees. It is se in 
Congress, where an honest, working committee- 
man is about as neara slave as any man well 
can be in this country. This is not apparent to 
the public, the work being privately done,—but 
it is the exact state of the case. 

——_—— 


BERTHOLDE. 
(THE DWARF OF ANCIRNT LOMBARDY.) 

Sometime during the early part of the sixth 
century, there was born in a small village, near 
the grand old city of Verona, a very remarkable 
dwarf. His name was Bertholde. At theageof 
manhood, his deformities were -very marked. 
His stature was short; his head was of enor- 
mous size; his ears nearly covered the sides of 
his head; his under lip hung down on his chin, 
and from his mouth projected two large teeth. 

Nature often compensates the unfortunate by 
endowing them with certain remarkable facul- 
ties, hiding behind a rough exterior her rarest 
intellectual gems. Bertholde possessed a won- 
derfal mind. Every thing seemed clear to him. 
In pofnt of intellect he was as superior to others 
as he was inferior to them in form. 





Alboin, the founder of the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, held his court, at this time, at Verona. 
Attracted to the royal residence by the fame of 
its splendors, Bertholde determined to have an 
interview with the King. In these palmy days, 
no guards frowned at the palace gates, and hay- 
ing resolved to sce his sovereign, he entered the 
palace, and walked boldly into the royal apart- 
ment. 

With the air of a philosopher he approached 
the King, and, without removing his hat, took a 
seat at hisside. The King neither knew what to 
make of the creature himself, nor of his singu- 
lar behavior; and the courtiers were struck with 
wonder. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed the King. “How 
did you come into the world? From what coun- 
try do you come?” 

“Tam a man,” answered the dwarf, deliber- 
ately. ‘I cameinto the world in the manner 
that Providence sent me, and my country is the 
world.” 

Pleased with the answer, and with the dwarf’s 
philosophical manner and cast of mind, the good 
King asked him a number of curious questions. 

“What is that that has the swiftest wings?” 
asked the monarch. 

“Thought,” answered the dwarf. 

“What is that guif that is never full?” 

“The avarice of a miser.” 

“What is most disagreéable in the character 
of the young?” 

“Self-conceit.”” 

“What is the most ridiculons in the old?” 

“Love.” 

“Who caress us the most?” 

“Those who have deceived us, and those who 
intend to do so.” - 

The kind-hearted King was so much enter- 
tained by the good sense of the dwarf, that, at 
the close of the interview, he promised to give 
him any thing he desired, as a mark of his good 
will. 

“{[ desire what I defy you to give.” 

“What?” 

“Happiness, which kings are unable to im- 
part, for they have less of it than others.” 

“Yon would not be a courtier?” asked the 
King, alluding to his plain, simple manners. 

“No; unhappy as is my lot, I would not bea 
slave; .morcover, I am neither a knave, nor a 
liar, and, consequently, I have not the qualities 
for that fine employment,” 
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“What, then, do you seek at my court?” 

.“What I have been unable to find, for 1 hag 
imagined that sovereigns were as much abore 
other men, as steeples are above common houses, 
but I soon found that I had esteemed them tis 
highly.” 

The King, thinking that the ready wit of the 
dwarf might be of service to him, gave him per- 
mission to residaat court. Bertholde according. 
ly became a very conspicuons character at Ve. 
rona, and was finally appointed Prime Minister 
of Lombardy. The date of his death fs on 


known. 
—tor———— 


NEWS FROM URANUS, 

A thousand or ten thousand miles is of no ac. 
count with the telegraph. A message goes from 
Boston to San Francisco as readily as to New 
York. But how can a message come from Ura. 
nus, eighteen hundred millions of miles from 
the earth? The naked eye cannot see it, and a 
telescope of considerable power is needed to make 
it visible. 

Yet news has just come from this planet, so 
far away, of great importance. Thereis no oxy. 
gen gas in its atmosphere, the gas which men, 
and animals, and plants breathe, and without 
which there could be no life on earth. It seems 
tolerably certain, therefore, that there are no 
living beings in Uranus, as there is no vegeta. 
tion in the moon. 

Instead of oxygen the atmosphere consists of 
hydrogen, one of the most inflammable of gases. 
If a fire were lighted anywhere on the planct, it 
would at once ignite this gas, and the whole 
planet be wrapped in a vast conflagration, unless 
the absence of oxygen should prevent combus 
tion as well as life. 

This curious news is reported by the spectro- 
scope, an instrument which tells astronomers 
what the sun and stars are made of, and which 
is opening the way to more wonderful discover. 
ies than the telescope. 

ae 
ANECDOTE OF GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith was very poor, and lived in a 
wretched room in London, even after his name 
had been wafted on the winds of fame. His 
relatives in Ireland heard that Oliver had be- 
come a literary man, and bis younger brother 
Charles thought it would be a fine thing to visit 
London, and receive the hospitalities of the poet. 

When he arrived, he inquired at the coffee- 
house for his brother’s residence, and, to his 
great wonderment, was conducted to a room iu 
the second story of a miserable house in a sorry- 
looking part of the city. The interview was cor- 
dial, but Charles could not disguise his disap- 
pointment in finding a poet in such a situation. 

“All in good time, my dear boy,” said Oliver, 
with his usual humor; ‘“allin good time. I'sball 
be richer by-and-by. Besides, you see, I am not 
in positive want. Addison, let me tell you, wrote 
his poem of Campaign in a garret in the Hay- 
market, three stories high, and you see I am not 
come to that yet, for I have only got to the 
second story.” 

See 


“I CANNOT AFFORD IT.” 

The world has little respect for a person who 
lives beyond his means, and fails to meet his 
dues, but it docs not think less of one for saying, 
from the sincerity of an independent nature, “l 
cannot afford it.” 

George III., during 2 sunimer tour at the time 
of the hay harvest, saw a woman working alone 
in a field. 

“Where are your neighbors, my good wom- 
an?” asked the King. 

“They have gone to see King George.” 

“And why did you not go to see King George?” 

“T have five children to support, and I could 
not afford to lose the day.” 

The confession commanded the King's respect. 

“Well, my good woman,” said he, banding 
her a picce of moncy, “since you cannot affor 
to go and see the King, tell your neighbors that 
the King has been to see you.” 

gs 
TRUE POLITENESS. 

Said Horace Mann, “If there isa boy in the 
school who has a club foot, do not pretend to 
notice it. If there is a Inme boy, assign him 
some part in the play that does not require run- 
ning.” 

The advice is characteristic of the benefactor 
who gave it, for it was such acts of kindness 
that developed the far-reaching sympathies of 
Horace Mann, and that made him 8 Onristian 
statesman and philanthropist. He was 8 poor 
boy, and depended upon the carnings of his own 
hands for the means of cultivating his miod. 
But he had a kind look for all, a kind word for 
all, and a kind and helping hand for all. Men 
loved him, and felt that they were conferring a” 
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honor upon themselves, and upon all that was 
good and elevating, when they raised him to the 
choicest positions of public trust. There is no 
nobler statue in the city of Boston to-day than 
that of Horace Mann,” 

Kindness pays. Never notice misfortune, ex- 
cept when you can relieve it, 


+o 


THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN. 

In fully nourishing and in building up properly 
this body that we inhabit, we render it available for 
g0o0d service. In a very brief article, last week, I 
considered the importance of correct principles re- 
garding diet. Other matters, also, contribute to 
the construction of the body and the quality of it; 
such as cleanliness, atmosphere and sunlight. But 
we will suppose that all these matters are allowed to 
contribute well and fully, and that the body is in 
perfect health. What are we to do with it? 

The watch wheels being well ofled, every thing 
that could increase friction being removed, the brok- 
en cog replaced, and allin good order, it is better 
for the watch to go; it deteriorates by standing still. 
Our bodies were manifestly made to go about; but 
they were made to go about for a purpose. Let the 
exercise, then, be always with some pleasant, defi- 
nite end in view. Put the power in action; but in 
@ way to utilize it commendably. A walk on the 
stale principle of the necessity of exercise is enly 
better than sitting unemployed, or than sitting to 
fatigue and indigestion. 

A smifficient amount of active occupation to keep 
the body in action is desirable for all persons, and, 
by a little contrivance, may be well interspersed 
with studious pursuits or sedentary work. The 
beautiful is useful; and if we cannot make an errand 
of business or benevolence, we can make one of bean- 
ty. A game of ball, or some fine coasting, for the 
boys. 

But the human body differs from other living bod- 
jes in being influenced by an intelligent principle— 
the mind. We say that we inhabit our bodies. At 
all events our bodies are only part of us. The brain 
is the peculiar organ of the mind; the instrument of 
sensation and of thought. It is in a manner dis- 
tinct from the other organs; but upon its right ex- 
ercise depend very much the good development, 
and good state, and useful action of the whole body 
Keep it well employed. Keep tho temper even and 
the mind cheerful. The brain is the arena of the 
gymnasium, where the mind may develop its 
strength. And in the right exercise of brain and 
muscle we utilize our available forces, 6. 1 


or 
OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


DARLEY's FIN’ Excravina, that we ofler as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first | 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 





We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 


| did singer, a great player, and so on. After a while, 

such as were collectable were gathered together in a 

and after preliminaries, Handel made his ap- 
pearance, puffing, both arms full of manuscripts. | 
“Gentlemen,” quoth he, “you all read manu- | 





per. 

It will be given to every old snbecriber, who, be- 
tween Noy. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renows and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to | 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
If it expires in February next, or in March, or in | 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
mast pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the picture. 

It will be given in add{tion to the Premfums and 
Preeents that we offer for new names. 


——+9+—___. 
A PRINCE'S PLAYTHINGS, 


A prince who is an only child, has a lonely life. 
He has no playmates, for it would be an 
against propriety to mingle with boys of inferior 
rank. He must, therefore, havo a variety of toys to 
amuse him in solitude. 

‘The public curiosity was excited by tho sight of 
the prince imperial’s playthings after his flight from 
Paris. A small steam press was found, of which he 
was evidently fond, and by its side a package of im- 
aginary state papers, printed by his own hands. An 
elegant box of small sized carpenter's tools and pol- 
ished walnut bench betrayed marks of frequent use; 
and with these were a bundle of ivory handled turn- 
ing instruments, with turned peg-tops, balls and 
draughtsmen, showing awkward workmanship. A 
set of locksmith’s tools belonged to tha collection, 
with model locks made to be taken to pieces and put 
together. 

A pile of books and jointed maps bore fewer marks 
of frequent use than the machinery, and the young 
prince, no doubt, preferred mechanical work to 
books. Some copy-books, however, were written in 
a very meat hand, with exercises in German, and 
Italian, and English, as well as French. Little re- 
spect was paid by the crowd to the toys of tho 
Prince, and they were knocked off at auction for the 
merest trifle, having no valuo evon as curiosities, 

te 
EASY WAY OF KILLING BUGS, 

The curculio has proved more than a-match for 
man’s ingenuity and perseverance. All efforts to 
exterminate him have failed, while he has succeeded 
in killing 0 large share of the plum trees of New Eng- 
land. But a new enemy has appeared, which prom- 

ises to be effective, and to destroy this great pest of 
our orchards. 












A Svatharn gentleman, who had an orchard bor- iF 


dering on a railroad, noticed that the trees next to 
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the road were untouched by the curculio, or any oth- 
er vermin, while they did great damage to the farther 
side of the orchard. Tha curtous fact perplexed 
him, till the thought occurred that possibly the con- 
cussion of the air from the motion of the trains, and 
from the steam whistle, might have an influence. 

He tried an experiment on a large scale: bought 
two pounds of powder, and exploded it in the mid- 
dle of his orchard, and found to his great delight 
that the explosion had cleared the trees, killing not 
only the curcullos, but a host of other bugs. Ifthe 
canker and currant can be disposed of by a similar 
process, we may hope to see an abundance of choice 
fruit in New England, and in all other parts of the 
country. 

———_++e+-—____ 
GOLDSMITH’'S PLEA. 


Oliver Goldsmith was a lazy, blundering, jolly-go- 
lucky sort of a fellow in youth, and a sore trial to 
his mother, who wished to see him smart and enter- 
prising. 

The good woman scolded so much that he at last 
left bis home, and went to Cock, in the Intention of 
shipping for America. He carried away with him a 
fine horse, and thirty pounds in his pocket. 

His mother's expectations were somewhat raised 
when Oliver finally started to seek his fortune in the 
world. .At the end of six weeks he returned home 
without a cent in his pocket, and riding one of the 
sorriest looking animals imaginable, which he called 
Fiddleback. 

The good woman’s patience was quite gone, when 
she saw how it was, and she received him wrathfully. 

“And now, dear mother,” said Olfver, cleverly, 
“after having struggled so hard to come home, 1 won- 
der that you are not more rejoiced to see nie.” 


—+or—_—_. 
AN: ANGRY MUSICIAN. 


Great musicians, it is said, frequently have high 
tempers, which sometimes make more discord than 
melody. Many stories are told of the wrath of Han- 
del, when performers did badly. The following isa 
good specimen: 

Having occasion to bring out one of his oratorios 
in a provincial town of England, he began to look 
about for such material to complete his orchestra 


and chorus as the place might afford. One and an- 
other was recommended, ns tsual, as being a splon- 














scripts? 

: responded from all parts of the room 
1 the church,” added an old man, behind 
a violoncello. 

“Very well, play dis,” said Handel, distributing 
the parts. 

This done, and a few explanations delivered, Han- 
del retired to a distant part of the room to enjoy the 
effect. The stumbling, fumbling and blundering that 
ensued is said to be indescribable. Handel's sensi- 
tive'ear, and impetuous spirit, could not long brook 
the discord, and clapping his hands to his ears, he 
ran tothe old tleman of the violoncello, and shak- 
ing his fist, furiously, at the terrified man and the in- 
strument, said, “You blay in de church !—very well 
—you may in de church—for we read, De Lord 
is long suffering, of great kindness, forgiving iniqni- 
ties, trar ; you sal blay in de church, 
but’you sal not blay for m nd snatching togeth: 
er his manuscripts, he rushed out of the room, leav- 
ing his astonished performers to draw their own con- 


clusions. 
a a te 


A FOX'S LOGIC. 
The instincts of animals come very near to human 
The fox in the following story seemed to 
set his trap as cunningly as any boy: 


Rey. Charles E, Nott, of St. Louis, sends to the | 
Independent this story. A former pastor of mine | 
told me the following: When a boy he had a fox, 
which, L regret to say, bore the reputation of pos- 
sessing far more brain than personal picty. The fox 
was kept in the yard in a sort of raised’ den, nicely 
sodded over, and was confined by a chain that a 
lowed quite « generous cir 

One evening in the fall, the gon, returning 
the field with a load of corn, passed near the 
and by chance dropped an ear where the fox | 
could reach it. He was seen to spring out, seizo the 
corn, and carry it quickly back into the den. What 
he wanted with it was a mystery, as corn formed no 
part of the gentleman’s diet. 

The next morning, however, the mystery was 
solved, for the fox was observed, out of his den, and 
considerably within the length of his chain, uib- 
bling off some of the corn, and scattering it about in 
full view of {ho poultry. after which he took the re- 
mainder back into his den, and awaited events. Sure 
enough, the chickens came; and while eating, out 
sprang the fox, nabbed his man, and quickly took 
his breakfast in his back parlor. 

Now it scems to me that this is pretty good “gen- 
eralizing.” The fox may not have reasoned upon 
the most sublime theme 11 inable. Butif he didn’t 
evolve that chicken out of the depths of his own 
consciousness, then there is no such thing as logic. 
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“THE BEST ARE.TOO BUSY TO BE 
KNOWN.” 


The above line would make a good refrain fora 
poem—and the subject of the sketch is worthy of it. 
A Plymouth correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune tells 
the following of the schoolmistress on Clark’sisland, 
in the bay, “where the pilgrims spent their first 
Sunday”: 


This woman keeps house, takes care of her aged 
mother, bakes her own bread, and makes her own 
garden; raises corn, poratoes and squashes; rows 
over to the main land for supplies. ma a sail- 
boat, keeps a school winter and spring, and teaches 
the large boys navigation in the evening; does her 
own sewing and washing, and takes lers in sum- 
mer, In view of such magnificent usefulness, how 
contracted seems the sphere of an ordinary inteMect- 
ual or political woman. These New England wom- 
n are &@ fearful race. It is only the second-rate ones 
who fall into publicity—by Writing books, or chisel- 
ling, or lest . The best are too busy to be known. 








A Beautiful Present. 


WE SHALL GIVE TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 
‘WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper---Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
te the Companion. 


its tile is“Guawpra’s Hiexp MAN.” It reprosents o 
hay-fleld on a hot July afternoon. The farm-honse is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Not far away, lusty men are joad- 
ing @ huge wagon, while in the foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay. 

‘The man is approaching old age. His tall, muscular 
form ts somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his little “three-year-old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at a heavy rake, and 
whose face is s very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet “hired man” is turning off 
work Ifke'the boys, but there is sunshine in their faces, as 
well as in the fields, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot is charming as penelll 
can make him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
tulness of age, that tho picture not only pleases, but Aolds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen. 

Mr. Darley, in American subjects, is unquestionably 
the first draughtsman In America; and in this pictare he 
fully sustains his claims to that position, It is, in every 
sense of the word, a choice work of art, admirably con- 
ceived; one that will make a graceful and fitting ornament 
for any home, 

The size of the picture, including its margin, is 17% by 
15 inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that we can send it to all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
pires for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be Sent you as soon as it comes to us from the printer. 





Remember that we give the picture to both old and new 
subscribers. Any person who subscribes for the paper for 
one year, between Noy. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays 
$1.50 for it, will receive the 

A subscriber who 
who pays only for that 
Such subscribers must pa 










fa year, and 

entitled to it, 
nco of their 

cure it. 

a help to our friends 

in obtaining new names, for itewill be given, as we have 

ted above, to each new subscriber, 


one year in adv 
present year’s unpaid subscription, in erder to 





The offer of this picture will prc 








Send for C 
them as aid: 





ars, Premium List and Cards, ifyou wish 
obtaining new names, 


ONE MONTH FRE 

The COMPANION will be sent free to January 1, 1872, to 

all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871. 














OUR PREMIUM LIST, 
Onr offers of GrFts and PRexrvMs are the most li 
I the lar nber and variety ever made for new 
rivers in this country. 
The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
all of our subseribers, 
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If you have not received one, or if a second copy Is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent te your ad- 
resa, without cha 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. l'ayment must be made in 
advance. . 


Harper's Weekly and the Companion. 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion . 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. 
Lippincott's Magazine and the Companion. 
Galaxy and the Companion............ 


180! 

Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion. 
jculturist and the Companion. 

the Companion. 
Magazine and the Com 
‘ords and the Companion 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Com; 
New York Observer and tho Companion. 
‘The subscriber to the Observer must be 


¢ 
3 





















Al 
The Nursery and the Com} 


BSSSER RSKSSRRLRSSS: 


The Independent and the 
‘The subscriber to the Independent 
‘one to that 





Mew England Parmer nd the Companion... 

The subecriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





Here ls a bit of French philosophy. It is set down 
to the credit of Alexander Dumes, pis: “Walk two 
hours every day. Sleep seven hours every night. 
Get up as soon as you wake. S| only wl jon nec- 
essary, and say only half what you think. Don’t 
write any thing but what a0, can sign. Think nei- 
ther too much nor too'litfle of money; it is a good 
servant, but a bad master. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


L 
LUCIA: HER PROBLEM. 


A NOVEL, 
By Miss Amawpa M. DocGrass, author of “In Trust,” 
“With Fate Against Him,” etc. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, price... ++ $150 
‘Miss Douglass is now one of the most brillant novelists 


In this country, and this now story will add greatly to her 
reputation. 











IL 
Mrs. Edwards’s New Story, 


Ought We to Visit HerP 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs, Arxig Epwagps, author of “Archip Loxelh” | 
$1 08 


“Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” “Susan Fielding, 
One vol., 8x0, paper... 
One vol., 8vo, cloth. 1% 










Ill. 
An Entirely New Edition of 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES, 


‘WITH 100 PAGES OF XEW MATTER. 


Itis believed that this Is the bgst collection of Poems 
ever made. 
One vol., 12mo, tinted paper, bevelled boards, price. .$2 00 


Full gilt, price. 
Turkey antique, price 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Justin McCarthy’s New Story, 
Lady Judith: 
A TALB OF TWO CONTINENTS. 
One vol. 8vo, elegantly illustrated, bound in paper, 


e. stteeesaseeee see + 
One'roi 8vo., elegantly illustrated, bound in cloth, 








price... rasinesesee 90 
1 
OVERLAND. 
A Novel. 


By J. W. Dg Forest, author of “Kate Beaumont,” etc, 
One vol., 8vo, bound in paper, pric 49 


One vol., vo, bound in cloth, price. 
Either of the above nent by mall on reneipt of the pries, 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 
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Dr. Walker's 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Mado from tho 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allalcoholio 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonite. 

For Inflam- 
matory and 
Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Bil- 
fous, Remittent 
and Intermittent 
Fevers, 
of the Blood, Li 
erand Kidney 
these Bittershave 
noequal. 


WSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Head- 

ache, Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizz' ur Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 

taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 

eart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
re cured. by ise of these Bitters. 


























Le 
of the Kidneys. 
FOR SK 





ASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils,’ Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sor ’. Erysipelas, 
teh, Discolorations of the Skin they are exvellent. 
Pin, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesys 
tem are effectually destroyed and removed. 
J. Wacxen, Proprietor, R. iH. McDowatn &Co., Drneetats and 
Gen. fan Francisco, Cal., and 324 34 Commerce st, N. 3+ 
41—16t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch C far_the largest 

2 estah mploying 
training 
other coun- 














mpany have 
ment in thi 
or skill, int 
ure unequalled in this 














With every facility in tho art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported articlo of even much higher cost, and 
aro at least twonty-tive per cent. cheuper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 
A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Spver Watch, mado on purpose to sult the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

Tho price has been put low because it Is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within tho reach of all. | Its special trade 
mark is “Ameri ‘Watch Go., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 

—ALSO— 


SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladics and Gentlemen, in every of 
stylda, sulted to the tastes and means of the great major 
ty of réapectable young people. 


No watchs retalled by the Company. For sale by all 
‘ellers. 





Idiwetlers. : 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
41—ly New York and Boston. 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


‘A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debllity, 

Hypochondria, and on matters that should bo 

by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
pages, cloth. yy mall, post-paid, on receipt of 

Price. ‘Thousands havo been taught by this work thetmae 
fo health and happiness. Address tho P 

MEDICAL IN! No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 

Myss, or Dr. W. B. PARKER, the Assistant PI 
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PARDONED. 


Some touching incidents were recently related 
at the noon prayer mecting of the B. Y. M. 
Christian Association, and were reported in the 
Congregationalist, which happily illustrate the 
je ‘of the penitent when his sins are forgiven, 
and the sense of gratitude that follows the for- 
giveness of sin. The gentleman who presided 
over the meeting said: 

“T shall never forget poor Scott, in the army, 
the first who was sentenced to be shot. His 
mother was a prayingwoman, and when she 
heard the dreadful tidings, she left her humble 
New England home, and went to Washington, 
to ask the President to pardon her poor boy. 
She arrived at the White House covered with 
dust, but was told that she could not see the 
President. But, while lingering there in tears, 
agony, and utter distress, the President himself 
made his appearance, coming out to his morning 
meal. 

“He saw the distressed mother; it was enough; 
he went back, and she followed him into the re- 
ception-room, 

“She got down on the floor before him, and 
said, ‘O, sir, pardon my son! I know that he 
slept at his post, but he had been awake four 
nights, and he could not keep awake always!’ 

“And the President, in the fullness of his 
heart and feeling, said, ‘Don’t kneel to me any 
longer! He shall be pardoned!’ 

“That young man dicd in the hospital, after 
bravely toiling and fighting in the swamps of 
the Chickahominy. lis last words to the sur- 
geon were, ‘Tell the President I Joved him, and 
that IT prayed for him with my dying breath!’ 
That, iny friends, was the result of pardon.” 

The speaker was hardly seated, when a young 
man arose and said, “I, too, well remember that 
day. I remember how the captain came to us, 
and told us that we must go to see our comrade 
shot. We went. Twelve soldiers were there 
waiting to do the deed. An officer appeared 
with a paper. Ile read the order of pardon. O, 
what a shout went up forthe President! How 
the hats tossed in a ‘Pardoned!’ 

Ttco, am pardoned, and I feel as happy as 
our comrade felt, when the glad tidings reached 
his ears.” 























———+#-. 
THE TURNING POIN'S. 

“A word fitly spoken how good it is!” Real 
kindness watches its opportunity to say such 
words, and weary hearts and bewildered heads 
enough there are in our way every day to be 
helped and blessed by their timely cheer: 





A good minister had grown weary oyer his 
books, and so threw them all aside for a brisk 
walk in the open air, Nothing rests body and 
mind like thi No brandy bitters can give such 
a spring to the spirits as pure, fresh air, A pleas 
ant companion is an excellent thing In a walk, 
but any one may have the company of pleasant 
thoughts. 

As Dr. B 




















was passing the corner of the 
, he observed a lad with a valise in his hand 
ju-t turning into the street, He paused a mo- 
Tent, a8 if uneertain which course to take. A 
moment’s glance showed to the clergyman th: 
id was from the country, Such raddy 
vigorous muscles, did not grow in the 
vy home. Tt flashed through the 
sunind that this boy was leaving his 
as he had done some forty years 
reeled that part: 
tle sadness that 
at once feel an interestin the boy be- 
fore him. Ttis wonderful how rapidly thought 
can imove. [fow much we can think of almost 
an instant, 
“Please, sir, will you direct me to Le Roy; 
Street?” he asked, respecttuliy, 
‘The clerrviman gave ihe desired direction, and 
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then tiided,-~ 

“You lave come from a home in the country ' 
to fil a situation in the city, have you, iy) 
hove” | 











here wits something so kindly in the tone 
thatit went at ouce to the boy's heart. 











nent before he tied feit so nierly alone, Now, | 
he fit trat this voi sone of real symgaty, | 
and livet was electrical. ! 








“My fuoher dicd a month ago,” he sail, “ 
my mother las got a place, forme 
store.” 

“Well, my boy, [trust you have a gvod moth- 
er; Lean usualy tell by a boy's looks whit 
kind of a mother he Remember all her 
good counsels, and he especially careful how you 
spend your Sabbaths, If you bezin by going 
out to walk for your health, or pleasure, you 
will end in the liquor saloon, and all the haunts 
of wickedness, Anchor yourself in the churel 
and the Sabbath school Here is the sddress of 
mine, if you would like to attend it. Our super- 
intentent loves boys, and sp do I, Remember 


nel 
my cousin’s 
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that the way you spend your first Sabbath in the 
city will very likely be the turning point of your 
life. Good-by, and may God give you His bless- 
ing always.”” 

The good man gave his hand heartily to the 
stranger Ind as he bade him good-by. It cost 
him nothing; but he knew full well how sweet 
such little wayside kindnesses are to the hearts 
of the lonely and homesick. 

“Vil walk the length of this city through to 
find that man’s church and Sunday school,” said 
Robbie to himself, as he walked rapi on, his 
heart cheered and strengthened by that little act 
of sympathy. 

“When the next Sunday came, however, it 
found him worn down with unaccustomed tasks, 
A young man in the store, with whom he had 
formed a pleasant acquaintance, invited him to 
take a stroll about the city. 

“lll show you some of the sizhts, and treat 
you to a dinner of oysters in a saloon I know of, 
where they keep open on Sun The shut- 
ters are bowed, of course, out of respect to the 
day, you know; but there is always plenty to 
eat and drink inside on all days and_hours. 
They have all kinds of liquors, too, and make 
splendid punch.” 

Robbie felt lonely enough that day. 

His thoughts ran back to his old home, and 
more than once the tears started to his eyes. 
The young man seemed so pleasant and friendly, 
he was just on the eve of yielding to his tempta- 
tions “just this once.” But then the thought of 
the good minister’s words about this day being 
the turning point in his life, came back to his 
mind justin time. He politely declined’ the in- 
vitation, and found his way to the morning Sab- 
bath school to which he had been directed. 

Every afternoon he felt that he had a home in 
that city. A kind superintendent, and a warm- 
hearted teacher, who welcomed him with a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand, effectually “anchored” 
him in the Sunday school. His career in after 
life was useful, honorable and successful; a ver: 
marked contrast to the Sabbath-breaking boys, 
who ran rapidly down the scale of dissipation 
until they reached the common drunkard, 
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CHARCOAL’S STORY. 


only Charcoal, the blacksmith’s dog, 
ely, and fast growing old; 
Lying in the sunshine the livelong day. 
‘By the forge when the nights are cold. 
T look across at the little house, 
The door where I used to wait 
For a schoolboy shout, a merry face, 
To meet me Within the gate. 


Tin 





My master, the smith, remembers, ton; 

see on his grimy cheek, 

As he looks across at the cottage door, 
A pitiful, tear-drawn xtrenk, 

He, stooping, lays, in a friendly-way, 
His hand on my lifted head; 

Tlook, and whine, but we understand— + 
Each thinks of the schoolboy dead. 


Prince is the tawny and handsome hound 
‘That comes with the hunting synire: 

Smooth and well-fedy with a stable bed, 
Anda place by the kitchen fire. 

The squire is golng away, he said; 
He waited an honr to-day, 

While my master carefully shod his mare, 
In his slow, old-fashioned way. 


T heard him say, with an oath or two, 
“Patan end to that sorry eur: 

Better buy my Prince, he’s a noble beast.” 
Theard, but L did not stir: 

For Lknew I was only a worn-out thing, 
Not bright, like the tawny hound, 

And [felt L would gladly go and dic 
On a short, new churehyard mound. 


“Woll, squire,”—the brawny arm rose and fell, 
The sparks from the anvil flew— 
“7 s‘pose that critter that’s lying there 
Ts not much account to you. 
But while 1 live, and can earn his keep, 
Old Charcoal and J won't part; 
For, squire, I really gometimes think 
The dog has a human heart. 
































Tho equire is gone with his horse and heand, 
And inaster aud I still wail 

Together, and side by side go in 
ft night, through the lonely ra 

by one must go alone 
y v left of three, 
To y: gate and the cottage door, 
Alas! if it should be me! dtyppy Hours, 













+e 
TREATMENT OF FROZEN FLESH. 


Keep the stirface of the frozen part at or near 
the freezing poiut—at or near thirty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit—until itis thawed out by the heat 
from within the body. Remember this, frozen 
flesh should be thawed from within, not from 
without, ‘The reason is this 

If the melrin-y commences b 
warm, arterial blood, at the deepest part, 
frozen blood, as soon as melted, is carried ay 
by the veins without rupturing the delicate ne! 
rpillary ves: which form the con- 
nk between the arteries aid veins. 
instead, the thawing commences upon th 
fae 
main upon the outside of the fre 
vessels which should convey it aw 
zenup, This blood soon chang 
pands with the heat, and uses intense pain, 
and is liable to burst the litule capillary vessels 
which contain it. 

The best way to keep the surface of the fro- 
zen partat the desired temperature, is to keep 
it in waterin which there is a considerable quan- 
tity of ice or snow until it becomes entirely 
thawed out from within, Frozen flesh should 
on he account be rubbed. ‘The frozen part is 
filled with minute vessels, running iu di- 
rection, each one of which contains 2 

Now if the part is rabbed, the effvet is to break. 
these minute icicles into thousands of pieces, 
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forced through the walls of the vessels, tearing 
them to pieces, and Iacerating the flesh, so as al- 
ways to cause great soreness, and oftentimes 
disorganization and death of the part. While 
rubbing the frozen part itself should be careful- 
ly guarded against, it is useful to rub the adjoin- 
ing parts, as it greatly promotes the circulation 
of the blood, and hastens the thawing in the 
natural way.—Herald of Health. 


———+or—___ 


GEN. SCOTT’S BETRAYAL. 

Gen. Washington was once nearly taken cap- 
tive by the British, having been betrayed by a 
false friend with whom he was accustomed to 
dine. Gen. Scott also fell into a trap laid for 
him by a Canadian lady, and had a narrow es- 
cape on the morning of the battle of Chippewa, 
in 1814. He had the satisfaction afterwards of 
| defeating the British army and taking posgession 
of the very house in which the young Indy made 
the treacherous attempt. He told the story to 
Col. Webb: 3 

The 4th of July, 1814, was one of extreme 
heat. On that day my brigade skirmished with 
a British force commanded by Gen. Rial, from 
an carly hour in the morning till late in the af- 
ternoon. We had driven the enemy down the 
river some twelve miles to Street’s Creck, near 
Chippewa, where we encamped for the night, 
our army occupying the west, while that of the 
enemy was encamped on the east side of the 
ereck. After our tents had been pitched, I ob- 
served a flag, borne by a man in peasant’s dress, 
‘approaching by marquee. 

Hg brought a letter from a lady who ocenpied 
a large mansion on the opposite side of the creck, 
informing me that she was the wife of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who was then at Quebee; that 
her children, servants and a young lady friend 
were alone with her in the house; that Gen. Ri- 
all had placed a sentinel before her door; and 
that she ventured, with great doubts of the pro- 
priety of the request, to ask that I would place 
a sentinel upon the bridge to protect her against 
stragglers from our camp. 

I assured the messenger that the lady’s re- 
quest should be complied with. Early the next 
morning the same messenger, bearing a white 
flag, reappeared with a note from the same lady, 
thanking ime for the protection she enjoyed, ad- 
ding that, in acknowledgment of my ci ies, 
she begzed that [ would, with such members of 
my staff as I chose to bring with me, accept the 
hospitalities of her house ata breakfast which 
had been preparcd with considerable attention, 
and was quite ready. 

Acting upon an impulse which I have never 
been able to analyze or comprchend, I called two 
of my aids, Licuts. Worth aud Watts, and re- 
turned with the messenger to the mansion al- 
ready indicated. We met our hostess at the 
door, where breakfast awaited us, and where the 














“young Indy previously referred to was already 





seated by the coffee urn, 

Our hostess, asking to be excused for a few 
minutes, retired, and the young lady immcedi- 
ately served our coffee. Before we had broken 
our fast, Lieut. Watts rose from the table to get 
his bandanna (that being before the days of nap- 
kins) which he had lett in his cap on a side ta- 
ble by the window, glancing through which he 
saw Indians approaching the house on one side, 
and red-coats approaching it on the other, with 
an evident purpose of surrounding itand us, and 
instantly exclaimed,— 

“General, we are betrayed!” Springing from 
the table and clearing the house, I saw our dan- 
ger, and remembering Lord Chesterfield had said, 
‘Whatever it is proper to do, it is proper to do 














longer than those of my companions, I soon out- 
stripped them. As we made our escape we were 
fired at, but got across the bridge in salety. 


——_—_+er—____. 
A QUICKSAND OF GRAIN. 

Tt is fine fun to play in corn-bins, but the 
sport is sumetimes dangerous, and it is well to 
look belore one leaps. A boy in Ithaca, N. Y., 
cme near lusiug his life. 


In the storchonse of Mr. King a quantity of 
barley was being let duwn froma large bin in 
the third story to the second story throuch the 
usual spout leading from above. Mr. Charles 
; King and his cousin, George King, were super- 
jintending the process, and Jerome Leonard, 
; about sixteen years of age, was in the third sto- 
ry. When the grain in the large bin began to 
‘ settle in the centre, youny Leonard got on itand 
sat down in the centre, right o the spout 
where the grain was going down the fastest. 

Probably the ution of slowly sinking in- 
duced him to iu, which he did, strange to 
psay, db the barey had elesed in around him so 
launch thar when he atteampied to stir, he only 
| 




































sank the faster, and cau: 
around him the more, just as would happen to 
A person ina bed of quicksand. 
ne alarmed, and th 
the alarm. Mr. Kins at once shut 
hrough whieh the erain was running 
ee of twenty bushels per minute, and 
went up stairs. When-he looked in the bin he 
| saw only a hand sticking outof the grain, It 
moved fora few minutes, and then dropped, lim- 
ber, on the grain. 

Mr. King jumped in and took hold of the hand, 
| but could do nothing toward pulling the Toy 
jout. The grain kept sliding down and burying 
the victim deepe The hand turned black, and 
when other aid arrived, it was thought that 
| young Leonard must be dead. 
| They began shoveliing, and succeeded in get- 

ting old of his feet, (for he had gone down just 
fas he sat, his head and fcet the highest,) but 
jeouldn’t pull him out. They feared to shovel 
for fear of cutting his head, but one of the men 








other boys ran 





down to ¢ 
the spout, 
































well,” and as we had to run, and my legs were ; 


1 to pour in| 





got a wooden shovel, and succeeded in finding 
his hair without striking him, 

The grain was cleared away by hand, till the 
boy’s nose and month, which were full of grain, 
were uncovered. His face was black, and he did 
not breathe for some seconds. Soon he gasped, 
opened his eyes, and began to breathe. Mean- 
while it was impossible to pull him out till abont 
sixty bushels more of grain had been drawn off, 
those in the bin supporting his head, but all 
sinking with the body. 

The boy was finally got out, almost senseless. 
He was taken home, medical aid called, and he 
is now recovering. It was a narrow escape from 
suffocation, and should be a warning to boys 
who play about the storehouses, 


—_+or—__—_ 


STORY OF AN INJURED EYE. 

Nature exerts a wonderful energy to repair the 
damages of accident, and frequently succeeds 
where surgical skill would fail. The Norwich 
(Ct.) Advertiser relates the following: 


Twenty-nine years ayo, while building the 
Tomlinson bridze in New Haven, Mr. Svlvester 
Havens, of No. 80 Wooster Street, in Hartford, 
was injured in the right eye by a small and 
sharp piece of steel, which flew from a stecl 
roller as the result of a blow. It pained him for 
several days, but gradually the pain wore off, 
and Mr. H. for years felt no other inconvenience 
from it than this, that he would occasionally see 
objects doubled. The eye looked somewhat dif- 
ferent fsom the other eye, but not to any marked 
ree, Gradually, it began to lose the power of 
rht. This was many years after the accident. 
ly, the eye lost all power of sight—became 
totally blind. Itdid not present such an appear. 
ance, however. In this way it continued four- 
teen years, causing, if we are correctly informed, 
no pain. About six weeks ago, Mr. H. was 
troubled by a boil which made its appearance on 
the inside of his right nostril. Its obstinately 
painful character led Mr. H. to puncture it with 
the small blade of a penknife, when out came, 
among some purulent matter, the identical piece 
of steel which had entered his eve twenty-nine 
years ago! The sore healed, but soon anfter- 
wards Mr. II. became conscious of a-dimness in 
his remaining (left) eye, as if there were a wail 
over it. He consulted a New York oculist, Dr. 
Agnew, who found it to be the result of sympa- 
thetic action from the nerves of the other eve, 
and advised him to have the right eve (which had 
been for some years totally blind) removed from 
its socket. This, he told Mr. H., alone could 
save him from being totally blind. After re- 
turning, Mr. Havens decided to do this; and on 
Thursday Jast, Dr. Agnew performed the opera- 
tion, assisted by Dr. Taft, at Mr. H.’s house in this 
city. The patient was put under the influence of 
chloroform, and the eye extracted, for a glass one 
in due time to take its place. Mr. H. has since 
remained in adarkencd room. Curiously cnouzh, 
any ray of-light that enters the apartment pains 
the empty socket of the departed eye. Even a 
picture with a gilt frame, hanging on the oppo- 
site wall, had to be turned face to the wall, the 
reflection of the gilt frame in the room beiny 
painfully perceptible. The sensitiveness, how- 
ever, is rapidly wearing off, if it be not already 
gone; and Mr. H. will soon, no doubt, be out of 
doors ayain. 

age 


POLITE ELEPHANT. 


One evening, whilst riding in the vicinity of 
Kandy, my horse evinced some excitement at a 
noise which approached us in the thick junzle, 
which consisted of a repetition of the ejaculation, 
urmph! urmph! in a hoarse and dissatistied tone. 
A turn in the forest explained the mystery, by 
bringing me face to face with a tame elephant, 
unaccompanied by an attendant. 

He was laboring painfully to carry a beam of 
timber, which he balanced across his tusks; but 
the pathway being narrow, he was forced to bend 
his head to one side to permit tho load to pass 
endwise; and the exertion and this incouven- 
ience combined Ied him to utter the dissatistied 
sounds which disturbed the composure of my 
horse. 

On seeing us halt, the elephant cd his head, 
and recunnoitred us for a moment, and tien 
flung down the timber, and voluntarily forced 
himself backward among the brushwood, so as to 
leave a passage, of which he expected us to avail 
ourselves, 

My horse hesitated; the elephant observed it, 
and impatiently thrust hi still deeper into 
the junzle, repeating his ery of urmph! butina 
voice evidently meant to cncourage us to ad- 
vance. 

Still the horse trembled. and, anxious to ob- 
serv us animals, 
{laid the rein upon its neck, 2nd forbure any 
interference; again the elephant, of its own ac- 
cord, wedged himself farther in amongst the 
trees, and manifested some impaticnce thai we 
did not pass him, 

At leneth, the horse moved forward, and when 
we had fairly passed the elephant, Looked 1 
and saw the wise creature stoop and take up its 
uiwieldy burden, trim and ice it on his 
tusks, and resume its route as before, hoar-ely 
snorting its discontented remonstvance.— Fi ory 
Boy's Magazine. 









































































per eee 
A NATURAL GASOMETER, 

It would be convenient for families in’ the 

country, if gas wells as productive as the fel- 

lowing could be found in many neizhberhoud:: 


A farmer living four and a half sniles from 
Mattoon, IL, while boring a well in his deor 
yard, at the depth of twenty feet, liberated a tlow 
of gas. A pipe was procured and inserted in 
the well, projecting above the eruund several 
feet, and the gas was ignited. Fer weeks the 
flame produced from this pipe has been plainly 
visible from Mattoon at mght. This gas is de 
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scribed as pure hydrogen, almost without smell, 
affording a bright light, and giving out intense 
heat. It appears to be much better adapted for 
heating and illuminating purposes than that 
which has been found in the region of Buffalo. 
The pipe placed in the well has a capacity of 14,- 
000 feet per day, and the pressure of the gas is 
said by the superintendent of the Mattoon Gas 
Works to be as great as in the mains in that 
city. The farmer who owns the well proposes 
to light and heat his house with the gas which 
has been so unexpectedly added to the products 
of his farm. 
————_+o—___ 


SAVED FROM MADNESS BY PINS. 

Solitary confinement in a dark dungeon often 
drives prisoners to idiocy or insanity. The fol- 
lowing singular story, told by the Court Journal, 
shows how a very trivial employment may save 
one from such a terrible fate: 


The Count K. was, some years ago, in his own 
country, suspected of being too much inclined 
to politics, and was, consequently, one night, 
without examination or further inquiry. torn 
from the bosom of his family by police officers, 
conveyed to a fortress ina distant part of the 
country, and thrown into a damp, dark dungeon. 
Days, weeks, months passed away, without his 
being brought to trial. The unhappy man saw 
himself robbed of every succor. In the stillness 
of death and the darkness of the grave he felt 
not only his strength failing him, but also his 
mind wandering. 

An unspeakable anguish took hold upon him. 
He who feared not to appear before his judges, 
now trembled before himself. Conscious of his 
danger, he endeavored to find something to re- 
lieve himself from the double misery of idleness 
and loneliness, and thus preserve him from a 
terrible insanity. Four pins, which accidental- 
ly happened to be in his coat, had fortunately 
escaped the notice of his jailer. Those were to 
be the means of deliverance to his spirit. 

He threw the pins upon the earth,—which 
alone was the floor of his gloomy dungeon, and 
then employed himself in seeking for them in 
the darkness. 

When, after a tiresome search, he succeeded 
in finding them, he threw them down anew; and 
80, sain and again, did he renew his voluntary 
task. 

All the day long, sitting, lying or kneeling, he 
groped about with his hand until he had foand 
the pins which he had intentionally scattered. 
This fearful, yet_beneficial recreation continued 
for six years. Then, at last, a great political 
event opened suddenly the doors of his prison. 
The count had just scattered his pins, but he 
would not leave his cell without taking with him 
the little instruments of his own preservation 
from despair and madness. 

He soon found them, for now the clear, bright 
light of day beamed in through the doorway of 
his dungeon. As the count related this sad 
story to the countess, she seized the pins with 
holy eagerness. Those crooked, yellow brass 
pins, which, during six fearful years, had been 
scattered and gathered alternately, were become 
to heras precious relics; and now, set in a frame 
of brilliants worth four hundred pounds, as a 
treasure of much greater value, she wears them 
on her bosom. 

a 
A BOY'S POEM ABOUT CHICAGO. 

Dr. Johnson, when only four years old, wrote 
an epitaph on a certain unfortunate duckling, 
the eleventh ofa brood: =~ 

“Here lies good Master Duck, 
That Samuel Johnson trod on. 

Ifit had lived, ’twould been good luck, 
For then we’d had an odd one.” 

This ambitious stripling lived to write one 
of the finest epitaphs in Westminster Abbey, 
and some of the most famous elcgies of the Eng- 
lish language. Here is a boy who has written a 
poem about Chicago, in which there is a chance 
for improvement, ns in the case of the great Eng- 
lishman’s first effort: 

Chicago, Oct. 9, 1871. 

Dear MatTHEw,—No one can imagine how 
large the fire is, and I am not going to attempt 


to describe it. As the fire is raging, am com- 
Posing the following verses: 


CHICAGO 
City of fire, wrapped in flame, 
It i useless to name 
The extant of a fire, which commenced in one small 
ame, 

O, how men, women and children wish it would rain! 
It would keep many creatures from pain. 

People who once were vain 
May never be vain again. 
Eight miles of buildings wrapped in light, 
So light that it does not seem like night. | ~ 
Ariver so red! Is it turned to blood? 

No; ite bed still consists of mud. 

What do I hear? Boom! Boom! 

The blowing up of many a room. 

The fire can be stopped none too soon. 


I will finish these verses in my next letter. I 
ope all are well. Your affectionate friend, 
Wittiam W. N——n. 


—_—+er—___. 


Wuere Founp.—A clergyman having, on a 
certain occasion, delivered himself of what is 
called a fine address, was met by one of his hear- 
ers the next day, when, in the course of conver- 
sation, allasion was made to it. The parish- 
fonier rematked that he had a book containing 
every word. of it, and had heard it before. To 
this the cle n boldly asserted that the ad- 

8 Was written by himself the week previous 
to its delivery, and therefore the assertion could 
Rot be correct... The next day, he received a 
splendid copy of Webster's Dictonary. 








For the Companion. 


GRANDMA AND LITTLE MAGGIE. 
“Grandma, O, grandma, just look on the tree, 
There’s a beautiful bird with a white head—do see!” 
“That bird is a woodpecker, Maggie, my dear, 

Do you see its long bill?” “Yes, grandma, how 
queer!”’ 

“It is sharp as a needle, to make holes in the bark 

He begins in the morning, and pecks till quite dark.” 

“Do peckerwoods eat at the bark all the day? 

I should think they'd be tired, and leave off to play.” 

“They peck bugs for their living, then fly off and rest, 

Or sing pretty songs, or sit in their nest.”” 

“T’m glad I’m no peckerwood, with bugs for my sup- 
per, . 

I would rather have milk, or nice bread and butter; 

And when I am tired, little dolly and me 

Can lie in a crib, not be rocked in a tree.” 

God gave little Maggie a blanket and bed, 

And gave wings for a blanket for woodpevker’s head. 

In crib, and in nest, they'll sleep soundly to-night, 

And rise in the morning all happy and bright. 


5, 
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For the Companion. 2 
PINKIE. 


One day I put on my new pasteboard sun-bon- 
net and went over to see Grandma Clark and 
Job, her funny hired man, that wears his straw 
hat slanted up behind, and a great, long nose, 
and a few whiskers. 

Grandma was spinning. 

Isat and watched her, she looked so nice and 
fanny. This is a picture of us. 





Theard Job pounding out in the barn. [let 
grandma spin, and I went to see Job awhile. He 
was thrashing oats. He didn’t see me till I said, 
ae -morning, Job; don’t pound those poor 
oats so hard.” 

Job says, “Turvy Topsy, do you want a white 
kitten with a pink nose, ora white kitten with 
a black tip to its tail?” 

I said I would take the pink nose. 

We went to see ’em on the hay. The old 
mother, and the pink nose, and black tip, stuck 
up their ears, and opened their eyes to look at us. 

Job put the pink-nosed one into my bonnet, 
told me to take it home, and give it catnip tea if 
it cried for its mother. It never cried enough to 
pay for making the catnip. It was always jolly, 
and I named it Pinkie. 





I found it catching a chicken one day. I pulled 
one of its ears, and shut it in the preserve closet, 
but it didn’t do much good; it would catch 
chickens, though I took her out in the wood- 
shed, and lectured her every day, about. 

One day, I went to stay with grandme all 


night. I slept in her spare bedroom. It’s a 
scareful place, with the curtains all down. 


I dreamed I saw Pinkie. She looked sober out 


of her eyes at me. I went home and told Tom 
that I saw Pinkie in my dream in the spare bed- 
room. 
“Did you?” said Tom. “How did she look?” 
“Sober at me.” 





Tom took me out into the yard, to what looked 
like a new flower bed, and said, “Pinkie is down 
deep in there, Topsy.” 

I whirled around fast, so Tom wouldn’t see 
two tears. 

“She catched chickens, Topsy.” 

“T know it. I lectured her.” 

“You can plant flowers there, Topsy.”” 

So I did, some pinks. 

That flower bed was a sober place to go to, but 
I felt better when the pinks blossomed, and I told 
Tom, one day,— i 

“Tom, it’s better to grow up into nice, pretty 
pinks, than to bea pink-nosed kitten that catches 
chickens.” 

Tom said, ‘‘Yes, Topsy Tennyson.” 

Torsy Turvy. 


——_+-___ 


BE KIND. 


Little children, bright and fair, 
Blessed with every needful care, 
Always bear this thing in mind: 
God commands us to be kind; 
Kind not only to our friends, 
They on whom our care depends; 
Kind not only to the poor, 
They who poverty endure: 
But in apite of form and feature, 
Kind to every living creature, 
Never pain or anguish bring, 
Even to the smallest thing; 
For, remember that the fly, 
Just as much as you or I, 
Is the work of that great Hand 

. That hath made the sea and land; 
Therefore, children, bear in mind, 
Ever, ever to “be kind.” 








—_+o-___ 


THE TEMPERANCE BIRD. 


Mary M. has a pet canary bird, which has 
shown great intelligence, and has been trained 
to many pretty ways. 

Every day, at meal times, Mary opens the 
eage-door, and Dick flies out, and lights upon 
her shoulder, where he stays until the meal is 
over. He has been taught that he must be quite 
still while Mr. M. asks a blessing on their food; 
80, unless he comes at once when the cage-door 
is opened, he waits in silence till the blessing is 
over. 

Once fairly perched on Mary’s shoulder, he 
expects a taste of every thing she eats, and when- 
ever she drinks, she holds up to him a spoonful 
of tea or coffee, which he sips with relish. 

One day, Mary was ill, fecling no appetite, 
and growing often very faint. The doctor or- 
dered brandy and water to revive her, and when 
she tasted it, Dick, as usual, called for his share. 
He laid his little head against her face, caress- 
ingly, peeped and coaxed till, just for fun, she 
determined to gratify him. But no sooner had 
Dick tasted the brandy than he flew into a vio- 
lent passion, shook his head, stamped his feet, 
and beat his wings, scolding sharply all the time. 
Then, in disgust, he flew back into his cage, and 
would neither come out, nor notice Mary again 
all day. 

O, that our boys, when spirit is offered them, 
would reject it indignantly, as did this little 
canary! 

—_+o__—_— 
A DOG THAT THOUGHT. 


One of the most unmistakable examples of 
dog-reason I can call to mind is that of a New- 
foundland dog sen} across a stream to fetch a 
couple of hats, while his master and friend had 
gone on some distance. The dog went after 
them, and the gentlemen saw him attempt to 
carry both hats, and fail, for the two were too 
much for him. Presently, he paused in his en- 
deavor, took’ a careful survey of the hats, dis- 


.| covered that one was larger than the other, put 


the small one in the larger, took the larger in 
his teeth by the brim, and swam away, the hap- 
py carrier of the burden appointed him.— Young 
Reaper. : 





Bnigmas, Charades, &c. 
By heaven created 

‘or man as a blessing. 
A post elevated 

‘orever possessing. 


I’m a study for doctors, 
A lesson in schools; 

Of great use to proctors, 

_ Who rail against fools. 


Through me men have risen 
To honor and glory; 
Attaining a name 
Never dying in story. 


And men through me have sunk 
Into misery’s den, 

Never to rise 
On earth again. 


I’m used by the sinner 
To curse and to swear; 

And I'm used by the righteous 
To offer up prayer. 


I often am found 
In active employ ; 
Causing much sorrow, 
And also much joy. 
I'm prized by the beggar, as well as the kihg. 
In fact, I am @ most wonderful thing; 
Found, it is true, in every man; : 
So what is my name? Come, guess, if you can. 





A PARTY OF SCHOOL GIRLA. 


Three-fourthe of a star and five-sixths of an attic. 

Half of a flower. 

A vowel, three-fourths of a liquid and a conso- 
nant. 

Three-fourths of a month and two-fourths of a dial. 

Three-fifths of an insect and a vowel. 

A country and a consonant. 


4. 
Complete I am a sign 
Oftorrow or of pain, 
Behead me, and you'll find 
I'm not far from the brain; 
Curtail me and put on my head, 
Tam a useful shrub, ’tis said. 
5 R. HILL. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in hurricane, but not in storm. 

My second is in cold, but not in warm. 

My third is in summer, but not in fall. 

My fourth is in bitter, but not in gall. 

My f/th is in letters but not in words. 

My sizth is in animals, but not in birds. 

My seventh is in ten and also in eleven. 

My eighth is in death, but never in heaven. 

My we le is a town in New York State, 
ere I reside up to this date. M. 8. 


6. 
BURIED CITIES. 
From England we went to Germany. 
How slow Ellen does walk! 
He opens the door with a bang or kick. 
Gold is at par, is it not, uncle 
Use chloride of zine for destroying AInsocte.. 
LICE. 


K. 6. 





Conundrums. 


‘When is‘an umbrella like a cook’s perquisites? 
When it’s dripping. 

‘When do miners resemble a rowing club? When 
they rest on their ores. 

Why is a moth fluttering round a candle like a 
man getting offa horse? Because they are both go- 
ing to alight. 

‘hy are books your best friends? Because you 
can shut them up without offending them. 

How many peas are there ina pint? Only one p, 


surely. 
‘What is it you ean take without hands? A hint. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Ripe, dea, Peat, Earl. 
Abba, Baal, Balm, Alms. 
Good health is above all wealth. 


Frog. 
First understand, then argue. 





1. 

2. 

3. 

i: Leap-! 

\. ze 

6. Sable, Sandy, Henry, Pillar, North, Disappoint- 
ment, ie Malne, 


Seecee ei: 
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FARMER SPEEDWELL’S HASTY 
PUDDING. 


‘To illustrate the saying, “Too many cooks spoil 





the broth,” and the excellent rule to meddlers, 
“When you undertake to improve any thing, first 
be sure you know whether it needs improving,” we 
kuow of no more readable story than the following: 

Old John Speedwell was a well-to-do farmer, liv- 
ing In the western part of Vermont. 

His family consisted of his wife, Phavbe, two sons, 
Amos and Jim, and two daughters, Reliance and 
Prudence, (which names were very appropriate, as 
the elder daughter was a model of reliance, and the 
other was prudence personified. 

‘The elder daughter, Reliance, was engaged to be 
married to a neighboring farmer, a young man whose 
mother had just died. 

In those days there was no butcher to bring fresh 
meat every day, as at the present time; but people 
had to rely on their own resources for dinner; and, 
on the morning which opens our story, old Farmer 
Speedwell had proposed to have some hasty pudding 
and milk for dinner; and, as his word was law, it 
‘was agreed upon. 

After breakfast Farmer Speedwell and his sons 
went to their haying, Dame Speedwell to her work, 
and the girls busied themselves about their domestic 
duties. 

‘At the proper time Dame Speedwell made the pud- 
ding, taking care to salt it well, as she knew her 
husband liked a good deal of salt, hung it over a 
slow fire and went up stairs to put the winter cloth- 
ing in camphor. 

In a few moments Reliance came into the kitchen, 
when, seeing the pudding cooking, and knowing 
that her mother was apt to forget to salt it, she 
put ina handful of salt and stirred it well, so that 
her father would not have occasion to find fault. 

Soon after, Prudence passed thrdugh the kitchen, 
and, reasoning the same as Reliance had, she also 
added a handful of salt, and went about her work 
again. 

Before long Amos entered to get a jug of molasses 
and water, and soon after Jim, each of whom put in 
a handful more of salt, as they had no more faith in 
the mother remembering it, than Reliance or Pru- 
dence had, 

Just before dinner time, Farmer Speedwell re- 
turned from work, and when he saw the pudding 
cooking, said, “That puddin’ smells all fired good, 
but I'll bet a sixpence wife's forgot to salt it, as she 
always does. I used to depend on Reliance, till she 
got her head chock full of that young man o’ hern, 
but I can’t reckon on her thinkin’ on’t now, and 
as to Prudence, she is so cautious she would not dare 
to salt it any how; so I guess I’ll salt it myself;”” and 
sulting the action to the word, he put in a big hand- 
ful of salt, stirring it well in. 

Twelve o'clock came. They were all seated at the 
table, when Farmer Speedwell helped himself to a 

«good share of the pudding, and took a mouthful; 
but no sooner had he done so, than he leaped up, ex- 
claiming, — 

“Who salted this ere puddin’ Then recollect- 
ing that he had salted it himself, he left the room, 
saying, ‘I should think that thundering colt was 
trying to kick through the barn floor! 

‘The next who tried it was Amos, who leaped up, 
also, and went to see what the colt was doing!” 

‘Then followed Reliance, Prudence, and Jim, who, 
gach and all, escaped on some pretence, leaving 











THE YOUTH’S 


Dame Speedwell in amazement, to realize the truth 
of the old adage, ‘The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” 


er 
ASCHOONEK ANCHORED TO A WHALE, 


Capt, John Evitt, of the fishing schooner Charles 
H. Price, of Salem, Mass., reports the following 
strange story: 


‘The schooner was at anchor on Grand Bank, with 
about two hundred fathoms of hemp cable out, and 
about ready to start for home, having taken about 
fifteen thousand pounds halibut. The cook threw 
over a line to catch a fish for dinner, and having 
caught one, threw the line over again and found 
tended aft at a remarkable rate. Thinking it strange, 
he called from the cabin the captain, who came on 
deck, went forward, and found the vessel going 
ahead at about five knots speed, but could not ac- 
count for it. He ordered all ds called, and they 
hove in the cable to within about thirty fathoms, 
when they discovered that their anchor had got 
hooked to a large whale, which they had before seen 
at some distance. The whale ran with the schooner 
some little time longer. The crew weather-bitted 
the cable, and ina short time the whale sounded, 
broke the anchor, and carried away with him a good 

of it. The black skin is to be seen on the ca- 
le, where it chafed on the whale. The ring and a 
small piece of the anchor were all that was left at- 
tached to the cable; the flukes are gone and are su) 
to have somehow become attached to the body 
of the whale. 





— 
DANGEROUS SPORT. 


Dangerous games havea kind of fascination for 
young people, but they sometimes have fatal results. 
‘The following story carries with it a warning: 


A sad accident occurred in the family of Mr. Dan- 
iel Beardsley, of the town of Andes, N.Y. During 
the absence of the parents, their three little boys, 
aged twelve, ten, and eight years, went into the 
wood-house, which was only Separated from the 
kitchen, where older members of the family were at 
work, by a thin partition. They were soon engaged 
in the lively game of “tie up sheep,” which consists 
of two chasing one until he is caught, then taking 
him into the wood-house and tying him up by the 
neck previous to hobbling. The sheep tied up is 
supposed to become refractory, and jump and spring 
about and buck the boys when they come will 
reach. 

‘The oldest boy (Mark) was caught and tied up by 
a small, wet, leather are fastened to a stout ni 
‘As he sprang forwards to buck at his younger broth- 
ers the noose tightened around his neck, but. would 
not slacken; his terrible efforts to release himself 
were taken by his brothers as funny demonstrations 
—his agony was laughed at. He soon became quiet, 
leaned forward on the string, and was dead. 


a 
BEGINNING THE@ BIBLE. 


It is related of Dr. Kennicott, who spent thirty 
years in collating the Hebrew Scriptures, and rée- 
signed a valuable living because his'studies prevent- 
oft his residing on it, that his wife was accustomed 
to assist him in his preparation of his Polyglot Bible 
by reading to him, as they drove out for an airing, 
the portions to which his immediate attention was 
called. 

When preparing for a drive, the day after the 
great work was completed, she asked him what book 
she should now take. 

,”” exclaimed he, “let us begin the Bible." 

No’ wonder that he was a happy, well balanced 
Christian man, as ready to die calmly in Christ, as 
he had been to live and labor for Him. His appetite 
for the Word of God increased with its gratification. 
Instead of fretting at some trifling defects in the 
translation, his great genius and consecrated spirit 
found full satisfaction in a lifetime perusal of its sa- 
cred pages. 








RUBBER OVERSHOES, 


The history of the introduction of India rubber 
overshoes, as told by the Scientific American, is a 
curious story. Before 1821, the rubber had been im- 
ported only in the form of curiosities, such as croco- 
diles, turtles and other objects. A sea captain at that 
time’ brought, among other devices, some rubber 
wrought in the shape of small shoes, and gave them 
as a present to an intelligent boy. ‘They were closed 
over the top, and our hero cut them opén to find only 
some clay within in the form of lasts His next de- 
sire was to put them on his feet, but as they would 
not stretch enough, he used boiling water to soften 
them, and then succeeded in his purpose. To color 
them he used ink, which soon washed off, but finally 
hit upon the plan of smoking them up in the chim- 
ney He then had co:xpleted the first pair of India 
rubber shoes ever used in this country, and his suc- 
cess was the beginning of a business which now has 
immense proportions. 


pat neta cones 
THANKSGIVING INCIDENT. 


A-worthy matron, recently deceased, left her lit- 
tle fortune to be divided between her two sons. The 
amount was some $30,000. Though the world had 
used neither of them in an unkindly>manner, still 
one had made a larger accumulation of wealth than 
the other. On Thanksgiving day the deeds and 
checks for the whole patrimon: 
the brother whose duties had led him in paths where 
wealth is not rapidly gleaned. It wasa pleasant sur- 
prise to the recipient, but the donor must experience 
the pleasant satisfaction of knowing that his gener- 
ous deed is written down in that oe treasury 
where men inscribe deeds like this. We have only to 
add that the donor is an active and influential mem- 
ber of the present Board of Aldermen of Boston.— 
Journal, 








were conveyed to 





FRENCH SERVANTS, 


Madame Thiers recently confounded a young Amer- 
ican lady by secs what kind of servants Amer- 
ica had. e lady hardly knew what answer to 
make, when Madame Thiers continued, with great 
vivacity: “Here all of themarerogues. I am ob! Heed 
myself to lock up every thing after meals; if I did 
not, meat, liquor, dessert, every thing, would disa 
pear. At the Tuilleries it was found necessa: 
sew up rine of the servants to prevent their 
stealing. Had the pockets not been sewed up, guests 
would have gotten nothing on ball nights. ‘Before 
this measure was adopted, champagne,’ pies, chick- 
ene, ston pieces of plate, disappeared in their pock- 
ets.” 


ics 





“T aiap I got a grandma what lets me help her,” 
said a dear little boy who had hands to do with, on- 
ly nobody wanted his work, Dear grandmas are 80 
Kind and patient with little boys, 
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Now ready. Consisting of ovER ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY PAGES, 
on rose tinted paper, with upwards of 400 separate cuts and 


SIX BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES ! 


Cover, a beautiful design, in colors. 


The richest Catalogue ever 
published. 


“The finest work of the sort ever issued on this continent or 
in Europe.”—Com'l Advertiser, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1871. 

Send 25 cents for copy, not one-half the value of the colored 
plates. In the ji 
price of Catalogue, 25c., will be refunded in seeds. New custo. 
mers placed on same footing with old. Free to old customers, 


rst order, amounting to not less than $1.00, the 


size of packets, prices and premiums offered, 


make it to the advantage of all to purchase seeds of us, €@ See 
Catalogue for Extraordinary Inducements. 


it you order Seeds before securing our Catalogue, 


Either of our two Chromos for 1872, size 19x24—one a flower eof 
bulbous plants, consisting of Lilies, dc.; the other of annual, 
and perennial plants, guaranteed the 


MOST ELEGANT FLORAL CHROMOS 


country, A superb parlor ornament; 
be. wigs tee al conditions each eas 
Address, 


BRIGGS & BROTHER,» 
Rochester, New-York. 
Established 1845. 





URNETT’S COCOAINE 5s not greasy or sticky. | 
AS a hair dressing it stands peerless and alone, 


HE SCALP is made clean and sweet by 
Vegetuble Sicilian Hair Renewer. — 


UNTING, TRAPPING AND FISHING 
made easy. Best Boo! ; 
Only 20 cents, postpaid. Se Cal 
etc. Address ©, 8, RILEY, Holland, N. 


OW IS YOUR TIME!!! Send 35 cents to Geo. 
D. Burton, New Ipswich, N. H., and get your name | 
nicely cut in a stencil plate, for marking clothing, books, 
etc., with Ink Brush, cte. ‘Postpaid, 


gg e WHISTLES for imitating all 






























kinds of birds and animals, Price 15 cents; two 
for 25. W.F, WHEATON, New Bedford, a 
Bt 





CuBr as AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. | 
Send for descriptive catulogue and price list of the 
Silver Stamp for marking clothing, books, cards, 1 
wpe, etc.,etc., CHARLES BRAINARD, Thomps 
ville, Conn 


OCT. AYER’S LABORATORY, that has done | 

‘such wonders for the sick, now issues a potent re- 
storer for the beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which 
advancing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His | 
Vigor mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray pates 
among us, and thus lays us under obligations to him, for 
the good looks as well as heal(h of the community. 51 


OOK in one of the most attractive windows in Bos- 


ton 
FURS FOR LADIES, 
Hats and Caps for Men and Boys. 
JACKSON & CO., 
589 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
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HOLIDAY GIFTs! 





PRANG’S 


: AMERICAN. 
CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES, 


For Illustrated Christmas Catalogue send 
Stamp to the Publishers, 


L, PRANG & CO,, BOSTON. 
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HOW TO LIVE. 
There are but few who seem to know 
How they on earth should seek to live; 
With blessings though their cup o’erfiow, 
But little to the poor they give; 
‘While those of large and generous heart, 
Mindful of the unfortunate, 
Will often something good impart, 
To reconcile them to their fate; 
Perhaps will give a suit of “CLoTues” 
‘To some poor boy, “from head to feet,” 
Which they have bought at GeorGe Fexxo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


WANTED—Nos. 7, 27, 38, 44, 49 of Tux Coxe 
PANION for 1869. 50c will be paid for the 5 If addres 
of ow! nt to Box 332, Boston, immediately. 52-It 


HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 

Hundred Wreaths of Perfume, A Perfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this carious little novelty the sir 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful Ps, Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the PY HOURS 
COMPA’ nn Street, New York. “43— 


ANTE: ents ($20 per ) to sell the cel- 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 

Has the UNDER- , makes the “lock-stitch” (alike om 
‘The best and 



































both sides), and {s fully licensed. ‘The 
fanrly Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston 


, Mass., Pitts! 1, Py 
ly 





Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo, 





struction and location, H, M. 
Miss Many O. Canter, Lady Principal. ‘Three 
complete courses of study; Ladies’ Collegiate, 
paratory, Scientific. 


ee 
‘Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
871, and’ April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa~ 






er Principal at New Fondon, N.H., or Rev. G. 
c'y, Fisherville, N.H.”  4—I9teow 
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PROCLAMATION EXTRAORDINARY!!! 
HEAR YE, HEAR YE, each and every reader of the 
Xeurs's {Cokraxtox! ‘You are hereby commanded and 
enjoines mm subsci g toany Newspaper, or 
Pusontcal uhatiocrans aati! Sou have’ sien HAPEE 
HOURS, an Illustrated Magazine for all classes. Each 
number contains something of interest to eve 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE-IN THE WORLD, 
reach ofall. Only 25 Cents a year. 8) C 
Five Cexts. Address HAPPY HOURS COMPA 
Ann St., New York, sit 


AGI THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
Vi WLU. ical Magic, by which Fitty Instruc- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performed 
with ease and perfect sai ‘This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with 
a Test Glass, ‘Test ‘Tube, Gl ‘other neces- 
sary apparatus and full ‘and explicit instructions for per- 
forming the experiments, among Ww hich will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Intusions of flow- 
ers, ¢ of colors—Sympathetic inks—Heat produced 
from cold—Carbonic acid in the air—To make a lead te 
—Flash of light by galvanism—Mimie lightning—Watery 
lobules—Ruby crystals—and for yriment’. 
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